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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Working 

all  day, 
yet  radiant 
in  the  evening! 


Let  the  long  day  do  its  worst :  tonight  she's  going 
out.  Radiant  with  sparkling  freshness,  irresistible  !  Ten 
lazy  minutes  in  a  bath  with  a  Reckitt's  bath  cube  in  it, 
and  weariness  drifts  away.  Tonic,  alkaline  water,  soft  as 
satin  and  fragrant  as  flowers,  clears  and  cleanses  adid 
waste  from  every  tiny  pore.  Turns  you  out  livelier,  love- 

^      lier,  gives  bloom  to  your  skin, 

Reckitt  s  surrounds  you  with  admiration. 

BATH  CUBES 

24.  eadi  an^  in  earton*  of  3  robe*  for  M.  or  6  cuIm«  for  !/• 

LATENDE*     •      LILY  OF   THE   VALLEY     .      VEKBENA      •     ESSENCE  OF  FLOWERS     •  PINE 

MADE     BY      RECKITT      AND      S  O  V  S      I    I  M  I  T  K  I)  ,     H  I    I.  1.      ^  N  I)  LONDON 


ro'  the  Looking  Glass.  Na 
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I  sere  el 
touch  of 
makeuf) 


A  discreet   touch  of 

Leichner  Rouge,  Leichner  I 
Lipstick  and  Poudre 
Leichner  in  your  own 
shades  will  give  you  the 
distinction  and  charm  of 
natural  loveliness. 

Perfect  harmony  of 
colouring  combined  with 
the  elusive  quality  of 
semi-transparency  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  Leichner 
cosmetics.  They  give  the 
appearance  of  natural 
colour  glowing  through 
a  soft  and  beautifully  even 
skin  free  from  any  hint 
of  artificiality.  The  wide 
range  of  shades  permits 
the  easy  selection  of  your 
individual  colours. 

It   may  truthfully  be 
said    that   all  Leichner 
cosmetics  enhance  beauty  , 
and  confer  the  indefin-  \ 
able  charm   of  delicacy 
and  refinement. 

For  further  advice  on 
beauty  write  for  FREE 
COPY  of  the  beautifully 
coloured  "Leichner 
Guide  for  Perfect 
Make-up." 

Leichner  Rouges.  13. 
Leichner  Lipstick. 
16.  2  6.  3  6. 
Poudre  Leichner  2 -. 

Use  Leichner  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  really  good 
cosmetics. 

i 

mW^iPPPJiHIHHIIH      'II  r 

LEICHNER 

FAMOUS  FOR  FINE  COSMETICS  S)^4CE  1873 

MADE.  IN  ENCLANO  AT  l£(CH.M£R  HOUSE.  ACRE.  LANE..  S.WJ. 
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better  footma . . 


Dunlop  Summer  Shoes  will 
again  receive  deserved  popu- 
arity  this  summer  amongst  ail 
holiday  makers.  Airy,  cool  and 
comfortable,  these  shoes  are 
essentjal  to  every  happy  holiday. 


a^M  "CROSBY" 
Last  year  Dunlop  started  this 
new  fashion  in  Toeless  Beach 
Sandals.  This  year  again, 
Crosby  Sandals  will  be  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of 
many  beaches. 


SUMMER  SHOES 


Anne  meets  her 
schooldays  sweetheart 

and  marries  him 


■  ■  N 

MOTHER,  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 
AUN  A8TLEY  IS  COMING  UP  TO 
TOWN.  HE'S  ASKEO  ME  TO  MEET 
HIM  NEXT 
WEDNE60AV 


WILL  YOU  COME  ) 
TO  TEA  ON 
SUNDAY  ? 


SORRY,  l\E  GOT 
TO  BE  BACK  ON 
FRIDAY  NIGHT 


IT 


OH,  DEAR,  I  010  HOPE  HE'D 
LIKE  ME.  I  EXPECT  IT'S  MY 
DREADFUL  COMPLEXION 


ALAN-WHY 
FANCY 
MEETING 


4ULL0  ANNE-I  HAD 
TO  COME  UPTOTOWM 
1  UNEXPECTEDLY-!  SAY 
WHAT  ABOUT  GOING 
I  TO  A  SHOW  TO-NIGHT? 


Anne  didn't  realise  until  she  met  Alan 
again  how  much  harm  five  years  in 
town  could  do  to  the  complexion. 
Stuffy  indoor  atmospheres  soon  cause 
"  tired  skin  "  unless  you  take  care  to 
prevent  it  by  using  Knight's  Castile. 
Knight's  Castile  is  specially  made  for 
the  face.  That's  why  this  mild,  creamy 
soap  acts  upon  the  skin  just  as  pure 
country  air  does,  restoring  lost  vitality 
and  keeping  the  complexion  fresh  and 
youthful.  Buy  a  fourpenny  tablet  of 
Knight's  Castile  to-day. 


Knighfs  Castile 


6SL3/6 


CFJL 


KC    I  79-468 


TOILET  SOAP 

JOHN  KNIGHT  LIMITED— SOAP  MAKERS  SINCE  1817 
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FROM  The  Lido  to  Mcilibu  —  from  Paradise  Beach  to  Le  Touquet, 
the  sun  is  shining  on  a  new  world  of  beauty.  A  world  where 
ugliness  cannot  hide  under  flattering  veils  or  shaded  lights  — 
where  beauty  must  be  sidn  deep  —  or  stand  revealed  a  charlatan  1 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  House  of 
Yardley  is  known  in  every  smart,  sunny  comer  of  the  world  nowa- 
days. And  that  our  new  Yardley  preparations,  perfected  after 
150  years  of  beauty  culture,  ore  chosen  by  the  youthfully 
lovely  women  of  every  age  you'll  see  in  these  settings  —  and 

know  by  their  fresh  glowing  skins. 
Gone  are  the  lines,  eye-wrinkles, 
roughness  and  leathery,  reddened 
sldns  the  sun  once  revealed  so 
frankly.    A  few  minutes  a  day. 


Yardley's  New  Beauty  Box,  with  complete  skin- 
care  equipment,  16  -  (illostrated);  Trial  Beauty 
Boxes,  for  each  skin  type,  S  6  :  Tardley's  Snntan 
Oil,  2,6;  Sunproof  Lotion,  2  6.  FOR  MAKE> 
OP:  Face  Powder,  2,-;  Rouge  Cream,  2,-; 
Lipstick,  3'-  ;  Eyeshadow,  2/-. 


with  your  Yardley  Idt,  will  banish  them  from  your  own  life  and 
face  this  summer,  and  replace  them  with  a  smooth,  radiant 
complexion. 

Ask  at  our  Yardley  Bond  Street  Salon  just  which  of  the 
lovely  things  below  are  meant  for  you.  Or  send  for  the  free 
book,  in  colour,  "  Beauty  Secrets  from  Bond  Street,"  to  explcdn 
the  new  Yardley  method.  Don't  forget  to  add  the  twin  guardian 
bottles : — Yardley's  Sunproof  Lotion  (to  shut  out  all  unflattering 
ton)  and  Yardley's  Suntan  Oil  (to  brown  you  sweetly)  for 
your  holidays. 

Our  exquisite  Yardley  things  are  far  from  costly  —  and  they 
are  waiting  for  you  at  fine  chemists,  stores  or  coiffeurs.  Find 
them  —  and  join  the  most  beautiful  women  under  thet  sun  this 
summer,  beginning  today. 
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Picturegoer-lhe  Screens  MosHPopulor  IMaga^ine 


"HICH  would  you  rather  see — 
one  long  complete  film,  intact, 
together  with  several  short  sub- 
jects, or  two  long  ones,  one  or 
both  of  which  have  been  cut 
and  hacked  about  to  make  them  fit  the 
programme  ? 

That's  the  problem  that's  sitting  on  the 
chest  of  exhibitors  as  they  sleep  o'  nights; 
that  rides  on  their  shoulders  by  day,  giving 
them  that  bowed-down  look;  that  catches 
them  in  the  joints  as  they  bend. 

It's  called  the  Great  Two-feature  Pro- 
gramme Problem;  and  you'd  be  surprised 
K>  know  just  how  much  worry  and  heart- 
burning it's  causing  at  the  moment. 

By  every  mail  letters  reach  this  office 
from  readers  who  have  a  complaint  to  make 
concerning  the  way  films  are  cut;  they  read 
about  some  specific  incident  in  the  film  as 
it  appears  in  the  West  End,  and  then  when 
they  see  the  film  in  the  suburbs  or  Provinces 
they  find  that  the  incident  has  been  cut 
out  altogether. 

Also  a  great  many  people  compare  the 
running-time  of  the  film  as  given  by  Lionel 
Collier  with  the  time  it  actually  does  take 
to  unspKK>l. 

Root  of  the  Trouble 

This  is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
of  course;  because  when  you  pay  to  see  a 
film  you  want  to  see  it  all. 

The  diflSculty  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  talkie  era;  the  early  talkies  were  found  to 
be  shorter  than  the  silent  films,  because  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  latter  (in  some  cases  up  to 
30  per  cent.)  had  been  taken  up  with  sub-titles, 
which  were  now  dispensed  with. 

So,  by  cutting  out  the  numerous  "  short 
items"  which  were  then  popular,  it  was  found 
possible  to  squeeze  two  feature-length  films 
into  the  programme,  and  thus  give  the  customers 
better  value  for  money. 

Then  talkies  began  to  grow  long,  and  exhibitors 
found  themselves  in  a  jam,  for  to  get  the  two 
in  meant  whittling  one  or  both  of  them  down. 


Hacking  Blindly 


In  some  cases  that's  not  an  unmixed  curse. 
For  instance.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  boiled  dow  n  from  two  hours  and  ten  minutes 
to  one  hour  and  fifty;  I've  never  been  able  to 
discover  where  they  hacked  out  that  2,200  feet. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  feature  films 
with  the  story  more  tightly  packed  together, 
out  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  without  cdtering 
the  sense ;  and  even  that  would  have  to  be  done 
by  a  skilled  cutter. 

But  who  cuts  these  films  ?  A  projectionist, 
vichout  expert  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cutting; 
sometimes  even  the  "re-wind  boy,"  who  hacks 
almost  blindly  ?  Or  do  they  just  leave  out  a 
reel  or  two  ? 

No  wonder  picturegoers  are  sometimes  dis- 


A  charming  new  picture  of  Carole  Lombard, 
who  iviU  soon  be  seen  opposite  her  ex-husband, 
William  Poioell,  in  "  My  Man  Godfrey." 


appointed  in  films  which  the  critics  have  praised. 

Foster  the  "  Short  " 

However,  this  whole  question  is  due  for 
earnest  reconsideration,  for  not  only 
have  films  grown  longer — they're  growing 
longer  still. 

Such  "marathon"  productions  as  Showboat 
and  Anthony  Adverse  are  practically  an  evening's 
entertainment  in  themselves;  in  any  case, 
unless  they  are  drastically  cut  they  won't  share 
a  programme  gracefully  with  another  feature- 
length  film;  yet  they  are  not  long  enough  to 
stand  by  themselves. 
So  what  to  do? 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  more  and  better 
shorts. 

There  is  at  the  moment  a  very  serious  lack  of 
good  shorts;  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
producers  to  make  them,  because  for  years 
exhibitors  have  been  saying,  "  Our  patrons  would 
rather  have  two  long  films  than  one  supported 
by  shorts,  however  good." 

Now  they  are  saying,  "We  must  give  them 
two  long  films,  because  we  can't  get  good  shorts." 

The  wise  distributor  will  encourage  the 
production  of  good  shorts;  he'll  need  'em  soon. 

Direct  Action 

On  our  cover  this  week  you  will  already  have 
observed  the  piquant  features  of  the 
English  g;irl  who  was  bom  in  Scotland  and 
went  to  America  to  become  French. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 
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{Continued  from  page  S) 

That  sounds  a  roundabout  way  of  doing 
things;  but  bless  you,  there's  nothing  roundabout 
in  Pat  Paterson's  technique ;  the  girl  who  at  the 
age  of  15  left  home  with  10s.  in  her  pocket 
because  her  parents  wouldn't  let  her  go  on  the 
stage ;  the  girl  who  later  walked  out  of  a  job  in  a 
Bradford  mill  for  the  same  reason;  the  girl  who 
walked  straight  into  a  leading  role  in  a  British 
film  at  a  few  minutes'  notice;  the  girl  who  went 
to  Hollywood  and  became  a  featured  player  in 
a  few  weeks;  the  girl  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude — Charles  Boyer — 
and  eloped  with  him  to  Arizona;  the  girl  who 
turned  down  a  £5,000  jdb  in  a  British  studio 
because  it  meant  being  separated  from  her 
husband  for  a  few  weeks.  .  .  .  Now  both  she 
and  her  husband  are  under  contract  to  that  far- 
seeing  produ  cer  Walter  Wanger. 

No,  I  wouldn't  call  her  roundabout. 

Castles  in  the  Air 

What's  the  use  of  pretending  we're  catching 
up  with  Hollywood? 
It's  all  very  well  building  castles  in  the  air 
until  we  begin  to  live  in  them;   then  we  find 
they're   more    unsubstantial   than   a  seaside 
bungalow  .  .  .  even. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  we've  turned  out 
of  our  studios  p>erhaps  hjilf  a  dozen  films  that 
were  up  to  Hollywood  standard;  and  that's  not 
quite  enough  to  brag  about. 

I'm  impelled  to  these  mournful  remarks  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  programme  for  the 
coming  season;  it  consists  of  between  forty- 
four  and  fifty-two  features,  and  196  "shorts." 

Can  we  hope  to  approximate  that  in  quantity  ' 
— quite  apart  from  the  question  of  quality, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
No,  we  can't. 

Castles  on  the  Rock 

Hollywood's  castles  are  built  on  a  firmer 
foundation.  Let's  examine  this  one  studio's 
schedule  a  little  more  closely. 

They're  already  working  on  Broadway  Melody 
of  1937,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  great  an  improve- 


PICTUREGOER  GOLD  MEDAL 
Vour  Last  Chance 

\WE  have  had  an  enormous  response 
to  our  appeal  to  readers  to  record 
their  votes  in  the  ballot  for  those  stars 
whose  performances  they  considered  to  \ 
he  the  best  in  the  1935  releases.     We  \ 
have  decided  to  keep  the  voting  open  \ 
for  another  week — until  July  10 — after  i 
which  date  no  further  cards  will  be  \ 
eligible. 

The  reason  we  are  doing  this  is 
because  there  is  some  very  close  voting 
for  the  lead.  Take  this  opportunity  to 
do  honour  to  the  stars  who  have  given 
you  the  most  pleasure  in  the  past  year. 
Just  write  the  name  of  the  actor  or  actress 
and  the  productions  in  which  they 
appeared  that  seem  to  you  to  be  most 
worthy  of  our  gold  medals.  Address: 
Award  of  Merit,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Place,  Bow  Street,  W.C.2. 
Do  it  now,  while  you  think  of  it. 


ment  on  the  1936  pattern  as  the  latter  was  over 
its  original  prototype.  Eleanor  Powell,  Sid 
Silvers,  and  many  others  of  the  1936  brigade 
will  be  in  it. 

Then  there  are  Kipling's  Kim  and  Captains 
Courageous;  Gorgeous  Hussy  with  Joan  Crawford 
and  Robert  Taylor  is  already  nearing  completion ; 
and  Born  to  Dance,  another  Eleanor  Powell 
vehicle  (which  sounds  odd  for  a  girl  who  can 
get  about  so  well  without  a  vehicle) ;  and  yet 
another  for  Eleanor,  called  Easy  to  Love — and 
isn't  she,  just  I 

Joan  Crawford  is  to  have  Clark  Gable  to 
herself  in  Saratoga,  and  will  also  have  No  Hero 
and  The  Great  Canadian  all  to  herself — as  far  as 
starring  is  concerned. 


After  Him  ! 

The  long-awaited  sequel 
to  The  Thin  Man  will 
soon  be  on  its  way,  and 
just  so  that  you  won't 
overlook  it,  they're  calling 
it  After  the  Thin  Man; 
naturally  William  Powell 
and  Myma  Loy  will  be  in 
it,  and  the  same  bright 
couple  will  be  in  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda. 


"Would  you 
have  known 
the  star  of 
"  Gorgeous 
Hussy ' '  in 
her  demure 
ringlets  ?  It's 
Joan  Craw- 
ford— s  till 
gorgeous,  and 
still  a  hussy. 
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A  Jane  Austen  novel  is  coming  to  the  screen, 
for,  I  beUeve,  the  first  time — Pride  and  Prejudice, 
with  Norma  Shearer  starred;  and  Norma  will 
also  play  the  title  role  in  Marie  Antoinette, 
with  Charles  Laughton  as  menace — ^bnt  just 
which  mepace  of  a  particularly  menacing  period 
doesn't  seem  very  evident. 

Maytime,  the  follow-up  to  Rose  Marie,  with 
Jeanette  M£u:Donald  and  Nelson  Eddy  co-starred, 
has  already  got  under  way. 

Garbo  and  Marx 

Greta  Garbo  and  the  Marx  Brothers  are  to 
be  starred — no,  no,  not  together  I  Heaven 
forbid  !  The  former  will  have  Charles  Boyer 
opf)Osite  her  in  Beloved;  the  famous  brothers 
Marx  haven't  yet  thought  of  a  title  silly  enough 
for  their  new  film. 

Luise  Rainer  will  be  opposite  William  Powell 
in  Adventure  for  Three,  though  who  the  third 
adventurer  will  be  I  don't  yet  know;  and  so  far 
Luise  is  to  be  all  by  herself  in  Maiden  Voyage, 
though  she's  pretty  sure  to  have  a  whole  passen- 
ger-list of  fellow-voyagers  before  they've  finished 
with  it. 

The  Foundry  will  star  Wallace  Beery;  and 
Paul  Muni  and  Luise  Rainer  are  already  (as 
you  know)  working  in  a  screen  version  of  Pearl 
Buck's  great  novel  of  Chinese  peasant  life. 
The  Good  Earth. 

The  Real  Thing 

Speaking  of  this  last,  M.-G.-M.  are  going  to 
infinite  trouble  to  present  an  authentic 
Chinese  atmosphere,  emplojring,  as  far  as 
possible,  Chinese  players. 

Keye  Luke  is  one  of  these;  he  is  to  play  the 
eldest  son  of  Paul  Muni,  a  coveted  role  for  whidi 
nearly  a  hundred  players  were  tested. 

Luke,  bom  in  Seattle,  started  his  career  as 
an  artist,  and  for  a  time  was  employed  in  the 
advertising  ofiices  of  the  West  Coast  Theatres. 
His  pwrfect  English  led  to  his  being  approached 
to  play  Oriental  roles  (presumably  on  the  theory 
that  all  Orientals  speak  perfect  English). 

He  made  his  screen  debut  as  the  Chinese 
doctor  in  The  Painted  Veil,  and  has  appeared  in 
Mad  Love,  Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China,  Charlie 
Chan  in  Paris,  and  other  pictures. 

Another  important  role,  that  of  the  gateman, 
will  be  played  by  William  Law,  a  wealthy 
Chinese  insurance  magnate  of  San  Francisco, 
who  will  divide  his  time  between  acting  and 
big  business  during  production  of  the  film. 

Are  You  Alaskan  1 

Colour  films  are  going  to  affect  the  shade  of 
one's  hair  a  good  deal;  in  fact,  they're 
already  responsible  for  a  new  hue — ^the  Alaskan 
blonde,  which  appears  to  be  something  between 
a  platinum  and  a  brownette,  with  a  hint  of 
champagne  and  a  suspicion  of  just  plain  mouse. 

Actually  it  was  named  in  honour  of  the 
first  person  to  wear  it — ^Terry  Walker,  the 
Paramount  starlet,  who  was  bom  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Alaska. 

She  makes  her  debut  'm  And  Sudden  Death 
with  Randolph  Scott,  Frances  Drake  and  Tom 
Brown,  but  don't  take  it  from  that  title  that 
her  hair  has  dyed  suddenly.  She's  just  a  natural 
Alaskan  blonde,  and  for  all  I  know  you  may 
be  too. 

Anyway,  if  you're  any  sort  of  a  blonde  at  all, 
it's  pretty  safe  to  say  you  are. 

Getting  the  Breaks 

Terry  Walker  is  only  one  of  the  many  young 
people  who  are  getting  their  breaks  in  films 
at  the  moment.  . 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  first-flight 
people  are  making  fewer  films  a  year,  and 
opening  up  the  way  for  the  new  recruits. 

For  instance,  Harriet  Hilliard  scored  so 
heavily  with  her  film  debut  in  Follow  the  Fleet 
that  Radio  are  putting  her  into  the  leading 
role  in  Make  a  Wish. 

Owen  Davis,  jun.,  son  of  a  noted  American 
playwright,  went  to  Hollywood  last  December, 
clicked  in  Murder  on  a  Bridle  Path  and  Special 
Investigator,  and  has  now  won  for  himself  the 
title  role  in  His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean,  which 
we  should  be  seeing  quite  soon. 

When  Frances  Sage  left  the  Broadway  stage 
for  Hollywood,  she  walked  straight  into  the 
second  feminine  lead  in  Ann  Harding's  The 
Witness  Chair. 

As  the  great  American  sage  Artemas  Ward 
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remarked,  "It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
where." 

AU  Colour 

Speaking  of  colour  films,  we  have  all  been  (and 
very  prop>erly)  worked  up  about  them,  for 
they  are  likely  to  cause  the  next  big  revolution 
in  the  film  world. 

But  here  is  a  colour  film  coming  along  which 
is  of  a  different  kind — but  which  is  Ukely  to 
cause  quite  cis  great  a  sensation  in  its  way  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  see  it.  The  Censor  hsis,  so 
far,  refused  to  pass  it. 

It  is  in  black  and  white,  but  the 
players  are  all  "coloured" — that  is  to  say, 
negroes. 

It  is  The  Green  Pastures,  a  film  version  of  the 
successful  play  which  was  acted  on  the  stage 
entirely  by  negroes. 

The  story  begins  in  a  Sunday  school,  where  a 
negro  preacher  is  telling  the  piccaninnies  stories 
from  the  Old  Testament. 

We  then  see  "De  Lawd"  in  Heaven,  sur- 
rounded by  negro  angels,  including  Gabriel. 
"De  Lawd"  visits  the  Earth,  where  he  sees  Cain 
killing  Abel,  Noah  building  his  ark,  and  Moses  | 
leading  the  Israelites  from  Egypt— all  of  darkest  . 
ebony  hue.  ^ 

Their  Own  Heaven 

This  is  the  conception  of  Heaven  as  held  by 
the  Southern  darkies.  If  you  have  ever 
read  Vachell  Lindsay's  stirring  poem,  "The 
Congo,"  you  will  realise  that  the  negro  concep- 
tion of  an  all-negro  Heaven  is  sincere  and 
absolutely  natural,  and  strangely  moving. 

It  always  reminds  me  of  Rupert  Brooke's 
poem  about  a  fish's  idea  of  Heaven,  ending  : 
And  in  that  Heaven  of  all  their  wish 
There  shall  be  no  more  land,  say  fish. 
Negro  films  have  not  been  £is  successful  in  this 
country  as  some  of  them  have  deserved. 

Hallelujah,  for  instance,  although  it  was  hailed 
by  the  critics  as  a  masterpiece,  was  received  in 
a  very  luke-warm  manner  by  audiences;  The 
Emperor  Jortes  was  also  poorly  received ;  but  that 
was  a  comparatively  poorly  made  film. 

I'm  hoping  that  The  Green  Pastures  will  be  such 
a  success  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  screen 
version  of  Porgy — one  of  the  most  interesting 
stage  plays  I  ever  saw. 

Hands  Off ! 

Marc  Connelly,  who  wrote  the  play  The 
Green  Pastures,  made  a  contract  with 
Warner  Bros,  by  which  he  should  write  the 
screen  adaptation,  choose  the  cast,  and  direct 
the  entire  production  without  interference. 

That  sounds  to  me  like  making  movie  history. 
Interference  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
under  which  directors  and  producers  alike  have 
laboured. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did,  which  shocked 
Hollywood's  sensibilities  profoundly,  was  to 
order  a  negro  heaven  without  any  white  towers, 
or  golden  gates,  or  floors  of  glass. 

He  demanded  grassy  slopes  and  a  pleasant 
stream  flowing  under  trees;  and  clouds,  white, 
light  and  fleecy,  yet  substantial  enough  to 
support  hefty  negroes. 

These  clouds  were  made  of  crepw  hair,  the 
material  from  which  actors'  whiskers  are 
constructed. 

Look  out  for  those  clouds. 

New  Chevalier  Record 

This  month's  releases  for  H.M.V.  records 
include  two  numbers  from  the  eagerly 
awaited  Vagabond  Lover.  My  colleague,  Lionel 
Collier,  has  just  been  playing  them  over,  and 
here  is  his  repwrt. 

They  are  "Tzinga  Doodle-Dey"  and  "You 
Look  So  Sweet,  Madame,"  .sung  by  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  his  usual  inimitable  style  on  F58440. 
The  tunes  themselves  are  not  remarkable,  but 
get  over  on  the  star's  personality. 

Two  well-known  British  singers  have  chosen 
songs  from  the  films  for  their  new  recordings. 
Peter  Dawson  renders  "There  will  be  no  South," 
from  The  Music  Goes  Round,  admirably  on  B8436, 
and  Derek  Oldham  puts  a  lot  of  feeling  into 
"Rose  Marie,"  the  film's  theme  song,  and  into 
"Whisper  in  your  dreams,"  from  Melodv  of  My 
Heart,  B8439. 

Hot  Vocalising 

Eric  Hayes,  on  BD349,  sings  "The  touch  of 
your  lipw,"  from  Follow  the  Fleet,  and  "Let 


Gary  Cooper,  Madeleine 
Carroll,  and  a  gun,  in  a 
tense  moment  in  "  The 
General  Died  at  Dawn." 


yourself  go,"  a  "hot"  vocal  number  from  the 
same  film. 

One  of  the  best  recordings  is  Paul  Whiteman's 
rendition  of ' '  Make  believe  "  and  "  Ol'  mem  river  " 
from  Show  Boat  on  BD  5066.  They  are  both 
played  in  dance  time  and  are  brilliantly  orches- 
trated. Just  what  you'd  expect  from  the  jazz 
maestro. 

Finally,  Eddie  Duchin  and  his  orchestra,  on 
BD  5067.  do  justice  to  "  A  melody  from  the  sky," 
from  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  and  "  Wake 
up  and  sing." 


A  Little  Cheating 

There  seem  to  be  a  great  many  optimists 
in  the  world,  and  not  the  least  among  them 
lives  in  Moseley.  Birmingham. 

He  or  she  seems  to  have  hoped  to  put  Erich 
von  Stroheim  at  the  top  of  the  poll  for  the 
PiCTUREGOER  Award  of  Merit  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  sending  in  a  large  number  of  cards 
with  his  name  on  them. 

You  thought  each  reader  was  allowed  to  send 
only  one  entry?  So  did  our  Moseley  friend; 
that's  why  he  (or  she)  adopted  a  disguised 
handwriting  and  the  use  of  different-coloured 
inks. 

Unfortunately  for  such  hopes,  the  forgery  is 
clumsy  and  the  postcards  (all  of  one  pattern, 
by  the  way)  have  been  put  together  for  posting 
without  being  blotted,  so  that  the  ink  has 
"slopped  over"  from  card  to  card,  establishing 
their  common  origin. 


It  seems  a  pity  that  anyone  should  imagine 
that  a  fine  artiste  like  Erich  von  Strohein  is  in 
need  of  cheating  to  secure  him  the  recognition 
he  deserves. 

Inventor  of  "  It  " 

Those  of  you  who  are  old  enough — you 
needn't  be  so  very  old — \n]l  remember 
the  fever  that  swept  the  film  world  when  Clara 
Bow  was  the  rage.  She  had  "It,"  that  elusive 
quality,  difi&cult  to  define,  but  which  made 
men  her  slaves.  The  word  "It"  came  into  our 
vocabulary  from  the  title  of  the  picture  written 
for  Clara  by  Elinor  Glyn. 

This  versatile  and  attractive  woman  has 
now  compiled  her  autobiography  under  the 
title  of  "Romantic  Adventure"  (Ivor  Nicholson 
&  Watson,  15s.  net). 

A  Friend  of  Chaplin 

She  tells  of  much  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  are  her  experiences  in  Holly- 
wood. She  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to  go 
there  in  the  good  old  days  of  1920,  and  she 
tells  many  amusing  stories  of  the  fainous  stars, 
directors  and  executives.  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Elinor  were  great  friends  from  the  moment 
they  met. 

Mrs.  Glyn  presents  herself  throughout  the 
book  as  the  high  priestess  of  Romance,  but 
she  has  hiomour  It  all  makes  very  interesting 
readiug.  GUY  BEACON. 
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Below,  Jean  Harlow  as  she  appears  in  "  Sttzy,"  and,  right,  a 
war  sequence  from  the  film. 


HARLOW  will  JVETER  GROW  IIP 


.ONSIDERED  by  many  the  best- 
dressed  woman  on  the  screen,  Jean 
Harlow  has  admitted,  "I  have 
never  cared  for  clothes.  Even  as 
a  little  girl,  I  resented  my  mother 
buying  new  dresses  for  me." 

She  has  recently  signed  a  seven-year 
contract  with  M.-G.-M.  It  is  the  longest  in 
existence. 

Jean  Harlow  was  bom  in  Kansas  City. 
The  family  name  was  Carpentier.  She  was 
christened  Harlean,  the  nearest  feminine 
approach  to  her  mother's  maiden  name  of 
Harlow. 

The  idol  of  millions,  she  typifies  on  the 
screen  the  young  woman  who  will  never  grow 
up,  whose  capacity  for  pleasure  is  so  vast 
there  is  no  room  for  thought. 

Nonchalant,  charming,  de\'il-may-care, 
her  screen  personality  symbolises  Hollywood 
on  a  June  morning.  She  is  a  hoyden  at  a 
carnival — the  calUope  of  the  emotions.  As 
brittle  as  glass  on  the  screen  and  as  easily 
seen  through — she  is  neither  evil  nor  unkind 
— merely  uncomprehending. 

High-spirited,  with  a  pleasant  nature, 
considerate  to  all,  she  is  the  most  popular 
young  woman  in  Hollywood. 

Her  work  in  Dinner  at  Eight  and  The  Red 
Headed  Woman  established  her  as  an  actress 
of  considerable  ability. 

Her  vitality  is  enormous.  In  one  quarrel- 
ing scene  with  Wallace  Beery  in  Dinner  at 
Eight  she  had  such  gusto  that  the  powerful 
Beery  left  the  set,  saying  :  "  It's  like  fighting 
a  round  with  Jack  Dempsey." 

She  was  still  a  child  when  her  parents 
separated. 

Her  more  pleasant  years  were  spent  at  her 
grandfather's  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Missouri  River.  She 
has  never  been  with- 
out money. 

At  fourteen  she 
entered  a  private 
boarding  school, 
from  which  she  left 
to  be  married  two 
years  later.  ^  Her 
wealthy  young  hus- 
band, whose  name 
was  McGrew,  took 
his  bride  to  Cali- 
fornia. Soon,  after 
Jean's  pleading,  her 
mother  joined  them. 

A  young  socialite  with  time  and  vivacity, 
and  no  particular  interests,  she  attended 
many  parties.  At  one,  more  memorable 
than  the  rest,  she  met  another  young  bride 
who  played  in  motion  pictures.  Her  name 
was  Lucille  Lee. 

As  Miss  Lee  was  late  for  a  studio  appoint- 
ment, Jean  volunteered  to  take  her.  She 
had  never  been  in  a  studio  before.  After 
the  director  had  talked  to  Miss  Lee,  he  asked 
Miss  Harlow  if  she  were  interested  in 
films. 

"No."  was  the  indifferent  reply. 

His  name  is  nu  longer  remembered.  He  did, 
however,  glance  far  into  the  future.  He 
scribbled  a  note,  saying  :  "  Should  you  ever  be 
interested — take  this  to  the  Central  Casting 
Bureau." 

She  had  nearly  forgotten  the  incident  when  a 
bet  with  a  friend  that  she  could  "crash  the 
films"  brought  it  to  mind.  Taking  the  letter 
to  the  Casting  Bureau,  she  gave  her  name,  age, 
colour  of  hair,  and  telephone  number. 

V'ilhin  a  week  she  received  a  call  to  report  to 


by  JIM  TULLY 


Jean  Harlow  has  a  limitless  capacity  for 
pleasure,  says  the  author  of  this  article, 
which  gives  you  several  new  sidelights  on 
the  star's  complex  and  attractive  p)ersonaiity. 


the  Fox,  Film  Corporation.  She  would  need  a 
ballroom  costume. 

After  working  for  several  days,  she  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  check  calling  for  fifteen 
dollars  a  day  as  "special  atmosphere." 

She  collected  the  bet  and  tried  to  forget  the 
incident. 

It  might  have  ended  there  had  her  face  and 
figure  not  "stood  out"  in  the  "rushes,"  those 
portions  of  the  film  seen  by  the  director  and  his 
stafi  within  a  day  after  being  photographed. 

Still  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  camera — 
certain  people  photograph  better  than  others. 
Jean  was  among  them.  Unaware  that  she  had 
"screen  personality,"  she  paid  no  attention  to 
studio  calls  that  continued  to  come. 

An  immense  film  actress,  weather-beaten  as  a 
tree  and  calm  as  a  mountain,  was  a  friend  of  the 
family.    She  came  to  Jean's  home. 

"  We  owe  a  debt  to  others,"  the  heavy  woman 
said,  after  Jean  had  told  her  plight,  "and  no 
philosophy  ends  anywhere  unless  we  pay  it. 
This  life  is  only  a  way  station  on  a  long  road — 
and  we  need  to  be  entertained  while  waiting  for 
trains  to  come."  She  looked  with  benignant 
eyes  at  the  handsome  and  volatile  young  lady. 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  you're  being  drafted  to 
entertain." 

Jean  was  silent  a  moment. 

"Some  of  the  boys  took  me  to  see  the  rushes 
— you're  going  places,  Jean,  just  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Marie  Dressier." 

The  girl  was  overwhelmed. 

"  I'll  talk  trf  Hal  Roach — ^you  need  comedy 
training — all  actresses  do,"  added  Miss  Dressier. 

She  played  in  two  comedies  for  Hal  Roach, 
and  was  given  a  five-year  contract. 

Her  youthful  romance  over,  a  separation  came. 

W^hen  all  seemed  serene,  u,  frantic  telephone 
call  came  from  Kansas  City.  Her  grandparents 
had  seen  her  waltzing  across  a  screen  La  "  black 
lace  teddies."  They  had  revived  one  another 
with  difficulty.  Why  did  she  wish  to  bring 
shame  upon  them  ? 

She  tearfully  explained  the  situation  to  Hal 
Roach.  That  amiable  gentleman  cancelled  the 
contract. 

To  appease  her  grandparents,  she  remained 
idle  for  several  months.  Unable  to  endure  the 
idleness  longer,  .she  went  to  Marie  Dressier. 

"Why,  the  very  idea  !"  blustered  the  mighty 
woman.    "Leave  it  to  me." 

When  the  grandparents  gave  their  consent, 
Marie  said  :  "I  knew  >Td  make  them  under- 
stand." 

Jean  next  appeared  with  that  vitcd  hoyden  of 
another  day,  Clara  Bow^.  Following  thiis  film, 
she  played  in  several  comedies,  and  the^i  signed 
for  the  leading  role  in  Hell's  Angels. 

She  made  one  of  the  sensational  hits  of  screen 
history  as  the  "platinum  haired"  girl  in  this 
story. 

That  Hollywood  has  pit-falls,  even  Jean  was 
to  learn. 

Her  work  was  so  outstanding  as  the  hard- 
boiled  siren  in  Hell's  Angels  that  she  was  "  typed  " 
for  other  films.  Months  followed  with  no  other 
work.  Upon  the  advice  of  Marie  Dressier  she  left 
Hollywood  for  eighteen  months  on  a  "personal 
appearance  "  tour. 
"I'U  not  let  them  forget  you,"  Marie  assured  her. 

During  this  time,  last-moving  gangster  films 
became  the  vogue.  One  was  being  cast  by 
M.-G.-M.  in  which  Wallace  Berry  and  a  rising 
young  star  named  Clark  Gable  were  to  be 
co-starred. 

The  associate  producer  was  Paul  Bern,  the 
most  beloved,  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest 
man  in  Hollywood. 

Marie  Dressier  called  at  his  office. 

Unknown  to  either,  destiny  was  also  in  the 
room.  "She  only  needs  one  thing,"  explained 
Marie,  "let  her  change  from  a  platinum  blonde." 

The  interview  was  over. 

Jean  Harlow  was  signed  as  the  dynamic 
young  woman  opposite  Gable  and  Berry. 

Lifting  her  role  above  the  tawdry,  she  gave 
it  allure  and  abandon.  With  Gable  about  at  the 


jjeak  of  his  career,  and  Berry  more  forceful  than 
usual,  the  film  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  year. 

After  appearing  in  one  more  film,  she  was 
hsted  among  the  four  leading  "box-ofi&ce" 
players  in  the  kinema  world.  She  has  since 
developed  as  an  actress.  Her  position  as  an 
attraction  remains  the  same. 

As  she  acquires  polish  and  poise,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  cast  her  in  more  subtle  roles. 
Still  capable  of  development,  she  has  yet  to  fail 
in  any  role  assigned  her. 

Bern  became,  as  he  was  to  aU  in  the  kinema 
city,  her  friend  and  advisor.     After  three 
years  they  were  married. 

He  gave  her  his  beautiful  hillside  home  as  a 
wedding  gift. 

Jean  was  immensely  proud  of  her  husband. 
One  of  nineteen  children  from  the  New  York 
Ghetto,  Bern  went  from  a  stenographer's  desk 
to  a  hundred  thousand  a  year. 

At  forty-two  he  was  found  with  a  bullet  hole 
in  his  brain.  He  left  a  note  to  Jean. 

Fearful  of  another  scandal,  Hollywood  began 
its  famous  game  of  "covering  up." 
There  was  nothing  to  cover. 
WTiile   the   truth   was   not   sensational,  it 
absolved  Jean  Harlow. 
She  loved  Paul  Bern. 

Innocent  of  design,  she  did  not  need  huii  to 
further  her  career. 

She  had  never  known  such  a  man. 

There  were  moments  when  he  was  near  to 
Christ.  To  the  convict  and  the  broken  woman, 
he  could  say  with  Whitman — "  Not  till  the  sun 
excludes  you  do  I  exclude  you."  He  would 
empty  his  pocket  to  the  first  beggar.  The  mantle 
of  his  understanding  covered  all. 

Jean  was  youth  to  him.  He  fascinated  her 
with  his  poise — his  knowledge  of  art,  literature, 
and  the  world.  He  deluged  her  with  flowers 
and  costly  presents. 

Super-sensitive,  a  victim  of  acute  melancholia, 
he  was,  during  the  last  phase,  a  mentally  ill  man 
who  sought  to  avoid  the  ogre  of  futility  that 
pursued  him. 

"Paul  loved  people  and  parties,"  said  Jean, 
"the  colour  and  gaiety  of  crowded  rooms, 
music,  laughter,  and  conversation." 

If  Jean  failed  to  understand  her  complex  and 
brilliant  husband,  in  fairness  it  must  be  admitted 
he  would  have  been  a  problem  for  Freud. 

A  sense  of  humour  would  have  saved  him. 

When  Jean  was  unable  to  bear  the  aching 
lonehness  longer,  her  mother  took  her  to  Marie 
Dressier. 

"She  must  go  to  work  at  once,"  said  that 
imperiously  sentimental  woman.  "Now  that 
her  heart  is  broken  she'll  find  a  little  peace." 

Paul  had  but  few  equals  in  HoUjrwood. 

Marie  Dressier  was  one  of  them. 


Left,  Jean  Harlow  at  home. 
Below,  with  Cary  Grant,  her 
new  leading  man  in  "  Suzy," 
and,  right,  with  her  favourite 
fox  terrier. 
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Sydney  Howard  dropped  tn 
to  see  Ralph  Lynn  on  the 
set  of  "  All  in "  which 
Marcel  Vavnel  is  directing 
for  Gainsborough.  Maurice 
Ostrer,  the  administrative 
director  of  the  company, 
is  on  the  right. 


J /it-v;  iiiifc  picturt  .  Uu  a  sad  Story — at  least  i( 
seemed  sad  to  Edward  Arnold.  Rough  luck,  lir — 
very  rough  I 
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A  CHIIVAMAM  WHO  ISN'T 

JgVERY  kind  of  synthetic  foreigner  is  to  be  met  within  the  film 
world,  but  very  few  as  convincing  as  the  one  here  described 

by  E.  G.  COUSINS 


^-  WAS  bom  in  the  Orient,  and 
for  years  I  mixed  with  Chinese ; 
I  do  not,  therefore,  subscribe 
_  to  the  general  belief  that  (a) 
all  Chinese  look  alike;  (b)  a 
Chinaman  is  merely  a  European 
with  his  eyebrows  turned  up  at  the 
corners  like  Mephistopheles  and 
obscure  villainy  in  his  heart. 

The  latter  theory  has  always  been 
particularly  repugnant  to  me.  I 
can  no  more  accept  a  European 
made  up  to  resemble  a  Chinaman  on 
the  stage  or  the  screen  than  I  can 
take  a  "blacked-up"  white  man 
seriously  as  a  negro. 

And,  like  all  rules,  this  has  an 
exception — Oland  the  Swede. 

I've  known  a  mandarin  who 
looked  like  Warner  Oland  and  had 
exactly  his  deliberate  courtesy  of 
manner;  I've  also  known  a  Chinese 
professor  of  philosophy  who  spoke 
very  much  as  Oland  speaks — not 
with  quite  the  same  ornate  phrase- 
ology, but  slowly,  sententiously, 
with  an  abundance  of  imagery,  and 
an  underlying  appreciation  of  the 
absurdity  of  life. 

So  strong  is  the  resemblance  that  I 
have  to  remind  myself  (when  remem- 
brance is  desirable)  that  he  is  a 
European. 

And  yet  he  came  into  movies  as  an 
opera-singer  !  Precious  little  chance  he 
has  had  to  sing,  it's  true,  but  it  w£is 
opera  that  tempted  him. 

He  had  been  touring  in  stock  com- 
panies through  America  (whither  he  had 
gone  with  bis  father,  mother,  sister, 
and  brothers  as  a  boy  of  fourteen),  but  opera  was 
his  first  love. 

And  when  he  was  first  offered  film  work  in 
1914 — at  a  time  when  to  suggest  motion  pictures 
to  an  actor  was  tantamount  to  saying  he  was  a 
failure  on  the  stage — ^he  only  accepted  because 
the  company  was  proposing  to  film  grand  opera  ! 

Once  in,  however,  the  actor  found  that  the  new 
medium  had  a  fascination  of  its  own;  and, 
although  the  opera  did  not  materialise,  he 
stayed. 

For  years  we  knew  him  as  a  black-hearted 
villain. 

In  Old  San  Francisco,  Chinatown  Nights,  The 
Mysterious  Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  Shanghai  Express, 
The  Return  of  Dr.  Fu  Manchxt — ^through  all  these 
pictures  his  ominous  figure,  ponderous,  maUg- 
nant,  moved  and  struck  terror  to  our  hearts. 

Then,  suddenly,  came  the  detective  CharUe 
Chan,  and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  different 
Warner  Oland — a  man  who  could  be  as  debonair 
as  John  Barrymore,  as  whimsical  as  George 
Arliss,  as  pleasantly  impressive  as  Jean  Her- 
sholt. 

.\nd  yet  when  Fox  were  searching  everywhere 
for  someone  to  fill  the  role  of  Chan,  they  tested 
twenty  players  before  anyone  ever  thought  of 
trying  Oland. 

.\nd  what  a  success  he  has  been  in  the  part ! 

Charlie  Chan  may  now  be  reckoned  amone  the 
best  assets  of  Twentieth  Century-Fo.x ;  he  goes 
on  year  after  year  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
films  a  year,  gradually  circling  the  entire  globe, 
and  running  uncannily  true  to  form. 

Mr.  Chan's  sponsors  take  him  very  seriously — 
so  seriously  that  they  have  actually  drawn  up  a 
list  of  rules  to  be  applied  to  his  pictures. 

This  is  a  wise  move,  for  many  a  well-known 
screen  character  has  faded  out  because  he  or  she 
has  done  something  inconsistent  with  the 
public's  idea  of  the  probabihties. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oland  had  a  great  time  on  the 
ship  returning  to  U.S.A.,  playing  with  the 
souvenirs  they  had  picked  up  in  China. 


Here  is  the  "  Charlie  Chan  Code  of  Fair  Play," 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  formula  for  murder 
ever  compiled  : — 

(1)  The  audience  must  have  opp>ortunities 
equal  to  those  of  Charlie  Chan  in  solving  the 
mystery.  No  special  knowledge  or  clues  shall  be 
g[iven  to  him  and  withheld  from  the  spectator. 

(2)  The  murderer  must  not  be  an  obscure 
character  who  is  seen  but  briefly  in  the  picture. 

(3)  The  murderer  must  not  be  a  crazed 
person,  nor  one  mentally  incompetent. 

(4)  The  murderer  must  not  be  a  servant. 

(5)  It  shall  not  develop  that  any  detective  is 
the  murderer. 

(6)  The  murder  must  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
suicide. 

(7)  Phjrsical  clues  must  lead  to  the  murderer. 
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(None  of  your  "  I  saw  it  in  a  dream" 
stuff  for  Charlie  !) 

(8)  The  murderer  must  not  be  made 
to  reveal  himself  by  means  of  any  form 
of  hypnotism. 

(9)  The  murderer  must  have  a 
fifty-fifty  chance  to  outwit  CharUe 
Chan  and  escapte  undetected. 

(10)  Pohce  officials  and  detectives 
must  not  be  made  to  appccir  stupid. 

(11)  CharUe  Chan  must  2dways  solve 
his  problems  by  mental  agility,  by 
outwitting  his  foes;  never  by  physical 
force. 

(12)  In  dialogue  he  must  never  be 
sarcastic ;  he  must  never  ridicule. 

(13)  He  is  an  ideal  family  man  and 
deeply  attached  to  Mrs.  Chan  and  the 
innumerable  Chan  children. 

(14)  Charlie  Chan  must  always  be  a 
regular  feUow. 

Imagine  a  British  studio  trying  to 
produce  a  picture  under  such  limita- 
tions !  If  it  didn't  come  to  grief  on 
Rules  1  to  9  (which  is  extremely 
unlikely),  it  would  certainly  be  ship- 
wTecked  on  Rule  10. 

To  the  British  producer  the  British 
policeman  is  almost  invariably  a 
blundering,  incomp>etent  dimwit. 

Anyway,  this  set  of  rules  provides 
a  good  part  of  the  reason  why 
Charlie  Chan  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
detectives  in  the  world — not  only 
in  America  and  Europe,  but  even  in 
the  land  of  his  screen  adoption. 

Warner  Oland  hasn't  yet  tackled 
the  task  of  translating  his  Chinese  fan 
mail,  but  he  was  delighted  when  Keye 
Luke,  who  played  his  son  in  Charlie 
Chan  in  Shanghai,  deciphered  an  epistle 
from  an  admirer  of  CharUe  Chan — in 
Shanghai. 

It  was  in  beautifuUy  inscribed 
Chinese  characters,  and  read  : — 

"Dear  Chan  Charlie"  (as  you  may 
know,  in  Chinese  the  surname  comes 
first), — "Although  6,000  miles  apart, 
your  voice  is  among  us.  Our  minds 
are  conscious  of  you.  The  pcirts  you 
play  make  us  admire  you.  I  am  one  of 
those  many  admirers. 

"Although  you  are  not  of  the  Chinese  race, 
you  have  expressed  in  yoiu"  acting  the  ancient 
Chinese  civilisation.  We  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  a  man  of  your  race  to  do  anything  like  that 
for  us. 

"  Hoping  that  you  vrHl  make  more  pictures  of 
that  calibre,  not  only  that  it  brightens  our  silver 
screen,  but  also  a  duty  to  educate  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"Wishing  great  success, — (Miss)  Wang  Pi 
Dack." 

That's  a  pretty  high  tribute  to  a  man  who  had 
never  even  been  to  China,  and  met  few,  if  any, 
of  the  class  of  Chinese  whom  he  represents — for, 
as  a  rule,  the  cultured  Chinese  do  not  settle  in 
America — except  the  diplomats  at  Washington. 

But  Warner  Oland — or  Charlie  Chan ;  they  are 
practicaUy  one  and  indivisible — has  remedied 
that  omission. 

He  and  his  wife  have  just  been,  via  Japan,  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  thence  to  China,  where  they 
visited  Shanghai  and  Peking;  whether  he  hopes 
to  become  even  more  Chinese  in  his  next  film,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  don't  see  how  he  can. 

And  now  that  he  is  back  he  will  make  three 
more  Chan  pictures  under  his  newly  signed 
contract  with  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

These  will  be  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  of  the  series — and  he  has  already 
beaten  all  records  for  any  motion-picture  series. 
His  twelfth  is  Charlie  Chan  at  the  Race  Track, 
which  has  been  temporarily  held  up  by  a 
poisoned  foot. 

Provided  his  sponsors  keep  to  the  rules  they 
have  laid  down  for  themselves  and  keep  faith 
with  the  audience,  I  don't  see  why  Charlie  Chan 
shouldn't  go  on  solving  mysteries  in  picture  after 
picture  for  years  to  come. 

And  I  hope  I  shall  see  them  all. 
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ICHARD  BARTHELMESS  is  often 
described  as  a  veteran  of  the  films. 
Inasmuch  as  he  has  been  a  star  for 
many  years,  I  suppose  the  phrase 
is  inevitable,  but  that  word 
"  veteran  '  seems  to  strike  quite  a  wrong  note 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

It  somehow  seems  to  suggest  grey  beards, 
quavering  voices  and  long-winded  anecdotes 
starting,  "When  I  was  a  lad."  But  there 
is  nothing  of  the  grave  and  reverend  signeur 
about  Mr.  Barthelmess,  believe  me  ! 

Indeed,  when  I  descended  upon  him  at  the 
West  End  hotel,  where  he  has  been  staying 
during  his  holiday  in  England,  I  found  it 
hard  to  remember  that  this  sturdy,  broad- 
shouldered  figure  with  an  energy  and  agility 
men  fifteen  years  his  junior  might  well  envy 
had  actually  played  lead  with  Lillian  Gish 
in  the  first  picture  of  Broken  Blossoms 
way  back  in  1919. 

Of  course,  he  started  his  career  very  young, 
but  to  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  being  a  star 
for  so  many  years  without  wilting  under  the 
effort  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  his  physical  and 
mental  fitness  !  It  is  by  no  means  the  easy  life 
some  people  would  imagine. 

Naturally,  I  asked  him  about  the  good  old 
days  when  "mike"  was  but  the  name  of  an 
Irishman  in  a  funny  story,  and  "Then  came  the 
dawn"  was  as  familiar  to  audiences  the  roar 
of  the  M.G.M.  lion  is  to-day. 

"We  are  all  rather  too  apt  to  treat  the  old 
days  of  the  silent  film  with  good-natured 
superiority,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  question. 
"Viewed  from  modem  standards,  the  silent  films 
may  seem  rather  primitive  afiairs,  but  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  life  in  those  days. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  much  more  romance 
about  the  work.  The  strain  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  is  to-day,  and  there  was  more  of  the 
happy-family  atmosphere  about  the  units. 
Naturally,  no  industry  can  exist  without  financial 
backing,  but  now  that  the  industry  is  so  much 
under  the  thumb  of  Big  Business  with  a  capital 
'B' — or  rather  fwo  capital  'B's' — it  is 
inevitable  that  much  of  its  early  free  and  easy 
camaraderie  has  gone  by  the  board.  Com- 
petition nowadays  is  too  keen  to  allow  of 
anything,  but  the  sternest  observance  of 
business  rules." 

Do  you  think  that  the  standard  of  acting  has 
suffered  in  conseqiience  of  the  change  to 
sound  ? "  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  in  an  emphatic  denial. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said.  "Although  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  real  comparison,  for  the  two 
techniques  are  so  vastly  different.  In  the  old 
days  an  actor  had  to  be  much  more  of  a  panto- 
mimist  than  he  is  to-day.  When  you  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  gesture  to  convey  emotions  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  lend  more  emphasis  to 
your  actions  than  would  be  the  case  when  the 
spoken  word  was  present  to  supplement  the 
story. 

'Movement,  and  plenty  of  it,  was  the  order 
of  the  day,"  he  continued.  "In  many  ways,  it 
was  much  harder  to  put  things  across  in  the  days 
of  the  silent  film,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  characters  conforming  more  closely  to 
accepted  tyi)es  than  they  do  to-day.  A  heroine 
who  was  bizarre  rather  than  pretty  in  the 
obvious,  round-eyed,  dimpled  way  was  as 
unthinkable  as  a  vamp  who  did  not  look  sinuous, 
slinky  and  palpably  passionate. 

"  In  those  days,  the  majority  of  players  did 
not  worry  unduly  about  the  lines  they  sp>oke 
when  working  in  front  of  the  camera.  Dialogue 
was  the  last  thing  they  considered  and  when  the 
talkies  came  along  many  of  them  went  to  the 
wall.  They  just  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  re^iuirements. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  always  made  a  point  of 
speaking  dialogue  which  fitted  the  part  and  tried 
to  lend  the  right  intonation  to  my  impromptu 
lines.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  intelligent  anticipa- 
tion on  my  part,"  he  added  with  a  laugh.  "I 
did  so  because  I  found  that  it  helped  me  very 
considerably  in  my  acting.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  play  a  .scene  without  putting 
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The  Screeo's 
¥OlJXG 
VETERAN 

by   Bruce  WOODHOUSE 


D  ICHARD  BARTHELMESS  played  the 
lead  in  the  silent  version  of  "  Broken 
Blossoms  "  in  1919  so  his  is  a  record  of 
which  he  can  deservedly  be  proud.  He  tells 
you  here  of  his  experiences  and  contrasts  the 
screen  of  to-day  with  that  of  yesterday. 


The  first  informal  picture 
taken  of  Richard  Barthel- 
mess and  his  wife  in  1935. 
They  had  been  married  a 
year  then.  Top,  the  star  in 
character  for  "  Broken 
Blossoms." 


as  much  into  the  dia- 
logue as  I  did  into  the 
gestures  for  it  just  would 
not  have  felt  right. 

"Anyway,"  he  contin- 
ued, "it  certainly  served 
me  in  very  good  stead 
when  the  talkies  did  come 
along  for,  unlike  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  found 
nothing  strange  alx)ut 
incorporating  dialogue  in 
my  work." 

"You  think  the  talkies 
are  a  definite  improve- 
ment on  the  old  silent 
days,  then  ? "  I  sugges- 
ted. 

He  nodded. 

"For  one  thing,"  he 
added,  "they  have  attract- 
ed many  really  great 
stage  stars  who  would 
never  have  contem- 
plated serious  film  work 
were  it  not  for  the  talkies. 
Such  actors  as  Charles 
Laughton,  for  example, 
would  never  have  been 
attracted  by  the  silent 
films.  But  now  that  a 
new  technique  has 
developed  and  acting 
for  the  films  so  much 
more  closely  approxi- 
mates with  legitimate 
stage  work,  they  find  a  new 
outlet  for  their  talent. 

"Of  course,  there  is  still  a  very  wide  gulf  fixed 
between  work  on  the  stage  and  work  on  the  set 
and  many  of  our  greatest  actors  and  actresses 
cannot  adapt  themselves  sufficiently  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  new  surroundings.  When  you 
have  been  used  to  learning  a  part  and  then 
acting  it  in  its  entirety  it  is  very  unsettling  at 
first  to  have  to  take  it  in  disjointed  scenes  of 
only  a  few  minutes'  duration.  But  that  is  a 
thing  which  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  avoid. 

"I  do  feel  that  there  is  one  thing  which  the 
talkies  are  too  prone  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
sacrifice  action  to  dialogue.  Movement  is  as 
necessary  to  the  screen  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
That  is  why  a  picture  such  as  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty  which  is  full  of  movement  and  action, 
is  so  outstanding  a  film.  If  only  the  powers- 
that-be  would  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  I  am  sure 
the  standard  of  pictures  would  be  even  higher 
than  it  is  to-day.    And  that  is  saying  a  lot." 

Naturally  the  duty  of  the  films  is  to  give  the 
public  what  they  want.  But  what  the  public 
wants  to-day  is  so  very  different  from  that  which 


they  enjoyed  when  Richard  BarthelmesS  first 
began  work,  that  I  tackled  him  on  the  subject. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  modem  audiences  are 
much  more  practical  and  sophisticated  than  they 
were  in  the  old  days,"  he  said,  unhesitatingly. 
"There  was  a  time  w'hen  a  happy  ending  was 
absolutely  essential  and  no  matter  how  the 
probabilities  might  be  strained  in  effecting  it,  the 
'all's  well  that  ends  well'  motif  had  to  assert 
itself. 

"Nowadays,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
audiences  will  accept  a  sad  ending  if  it  is  the 
obvious  and  inevitable  one.  Not  that  I  am  by 
any  means  an  advocate  of  unhappy  films — life 
is  quite  sad  enough  without  going  out  of  your 
way  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  others — but  if  a 
really  good  story  calls  for  an  ending  of  that 
description  it  is  all  wrong  to  ruin  its  value  and 
balance  by  tacking  on  an  ending  which  may  be 
happy,  but  which  entirely  destroys  the  picture 
in  the  process. 

"I  remember,"  he  went  on,  "when  we  were 
making  Dawn  Patrol  someone  connected  with 
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A  recent  studio  portrait  of  the 
star,  and,  inset  caught  by  the 
camera  with  William  Powell  off 
the  set. 


the  prodaction  was  most  anxious 
to  insert  one  of  those  happy 
endings.  The  idea  was  that,  after 
I  had  crashed  in  flames  in  my 
'plane,  I  should  not  be  killed, 
as  w£is  of  course  inevitable,  but 
should  merely  be  injured,  and  later  come  to  in 
hospital  with  a  pretty  nurse  bending  over  me, 
and  the  scent  of  orange  blossom  already 
struggling  for  mastery  with  the  smell  of  the 
iodoform. 

"  Well,  we  jibbed  at  that.  We  had  the  horrid 
fear  that  if  we  were  to  make  that  scene  it  might 
accidentally  be  left  in  after  the  final  cutting  ! 
.^d  I  am  sure  that  all  of  your  readers  who  saw 
Dawn  Patrol  wll  agree  with  me  that  had  such 
an  ending  been  introduced,  it  would  have  been  a 
case  of  'another  good  film  gone  wrong'." 

"  And  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  essential 
qualifications  for  a  successful  film  actor?"  I 
asked. 

"Undoubtedly,  personality  allied  to  ability," 


he  replied.  "  The  one  is  of  little  use  \vithout  the 
other,  but  the  two  combined  can  carry  their 
possessor  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  After  all,  it  is 
no  use  having  a  striking  personality  if  you  can't 
put  it  to  good  use,  any  more  than  it  is  worth 
while  owning  a  gold  mine  and  not  working  it. 
And  naturally  the  converse  holds  good.  T^ent 
without  jjersonality  may  get  you  a  little  way 
towards  your  goal,  but  it  will  not  take  you  very 
far. 

"The  technical  side,  too,  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  years.  The  modem 
studios  are  wonderful  places  which  are  vastly 
different  to  the  rather  ramshackle  places  of  the 
early  days." 

"Do  you  think?"   I  ventured,  "that  the 


One  of  the  roles  which  made  Richard  Barthelmess 
famous.    As  he  appeared  in  the  recent  version  of 
"  Tol'able  David." 


American  studios  are  far  superior  to  ours  ? ' ' 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  retorted.  "  I  was  out  at 
Denham  the  other  day,  and  believe  me,  America 
has  got  nothing  quite  as  good  as  those 
studios." 

"  And  what  about  our  films  ?  Are  they  in  the 
running,  too? " 

"Some  of  your  British  pictures  are  un- 
surpassed. You  must  remember  that  in  this 
coimtry  you  usually  see  only  America's  best 
efforts.  iBut  there  are  hundreds  of  films — 
quickies  and  the  like — turned  out  every  year 
which  you  are  mercifully  spared  from  seeing." 

That  Richard  Barthelmess  believes  in  the 
advance  of  British  films  is  amply  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  playing  lead  in  Julius  Hagen's 
new  picture.  The  Fall  of  an  Empire  opposite 
Dolly  Haas. 

"WTien  I  saw  the  latest  version  of  Broken 
Blossoms  recently,"  he  told  me,  "I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  performance  Miss  Haas  gave 
and  I  am  looking  forward  enormously  to  appear- 
ing with  her  in  the  new  film." 

"And  have  you  any  other  plans?"  1  asked. 

"Well,  I  may  be  putting  on  a  play  in  London 
during  the  fall." 

"What  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

Mr.  Barthelmess  strolled  across  the  room  and 
gazed  at  the  vista  of  green  trees  in  the 

Park. 

' '  I  am  enjoying  myself  enormously  in  England, 
he    said    quietly.    "The    climate    suits  me 
splendidly." 

"  About  this  play  " 

"In  fact,"  he  went  on.  "T  played  a  game  of 
tennis  recently  with  my  friend,  Clive  Brook,  and 
I've  never  been  in  better  form." 

"  If  you  do  decide  to  put  on  a  play  ovei  here,  I 
supfHJse  " 

' '  And  everyone  seems  so  friendly,  "  he  went  on. 
musingly.    "I've  run  into  many  old  friends." 

"Very  well,  "  I  retorted  with  as  much  dignity 
as  possible.  "We'll  leave  it  at  that  But  if 
you  are  going  to  put  on  a  play  " 

"  Your  English  climate — =— "  he  began. 

But  I  waited  for  no  more.  I  know  when  I 
am  beaten,  and  when  a  man  like  Richard 
Barthelmess  tries  to  fob  the  weather  off  on  to 
one,  it  is  time  to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle. 

But  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  screen's  most 
sprightly  veteran  is  going  to  put  on  a  play  over 
here. 

Or  is  he  ? 
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Dolores  GDstello  Barry  more 

'T'HE  beautiful  unman  who  was  until  recently  the  wife  of  John  Barrymore  has 
made  a  very  pronounced  come-back  to  the  screen  as  "  Dearest,"  the  mother 
in  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  in  which  she  gave  a  moving  per  for  marux. 
She  may  be  playing  in  British  films  at  Denham  before  the  year  is  out. 
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^-nUDOLPH    VALENTINO  retained 
)  the  love  of  women  even  after  his 
^    death,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
.  \.  late  John  Gilbert. 

A  candle  bums  in  front  of  several 
pictures  of  the  late  Jack,  which  stand  on 
Marlene  Dietrich's  dressing-table,  mute  testi- 
mony of  a  love  which  seemed  destined  to  end 
in  marriage,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  untimely 
passing. 

This  actor  had  the  ability  to  divorce  wives 
and  still  retain  their  regard.  Leatrice  Joy 
and  Virginia  Bruce,  after  separating  from 
him,  still  cherished  the  greatest  liking  for 
their  late  spouse. 

Eluding  the  Press  ! 

When  Fay  Webb  secured  her  divorce  from 
Rudy  Vallee,  Alice  Faye,  at  one  time 
Rudy's  "  big  moment,"  had  her  troubles. 

Rudy  was  safely  in  the  East,  but  Alice, 
working  at  a  Hollywood  studio,  was  near  at 
hand,  and  the  journalists,  securing  her  unlisted 
telephone  number,  called  her  to  get  her  opinion 
of  the  rift.  So  the  cute  little  girl  from  the  New 
York  stage  changed  her  telephone  number  ! 

Miss  Webb,  by  the  way,  who  desired  about 
£200  weekly  alimony  from  Rudy,  had  to  con- 
tent herself  with  £20  weekly,  plus  a  cash  settle- 
ment reported  to  approximate  £5,000,  also 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  she  asked  for 
several  years  ago.  She  receives  the  weekly 
allowance  for  life,  unless  she  re-marries. 


Is  Garbo  Angry  ? 


Hollywood  is  wondering  how  Greta  Garbo 
will  hke  The  Princess  Comes  Across,  in 
wluch  Carole  Lombard  gives  a  very  amusing 
imitation  of  the  Swedish  star,  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  accent  £is  well. 

Carole  plays  the  role  of  an  obscure  American 
actress  who  journeys  to  Europe,  pretends  to  be 
a  Swedish  princess,  and  thereby  secures  a  con- 
tract from  an  American  studio. 

Whether  this  clever  burlesque  will  afEect  the 
Garbo  vogue  is  a  question  hcird  to  answer. 

Brave  Lady 

Scorning  a  "double"  for  the  dangerous  escape 
scenes  in  RKO-Radio's  Mary  of  Scotland, 
Katharine  Hepburn  insisted  upon  racing  pell- 
mell  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  vaulting  into 
the  saddle  of  a  horse,  and  riding 
full    speed    through    a  cobbled 
courtyard    with    a    regiment  of 
soldiers  in  pursuit. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
scene.  Miss  Hepburn  was  clad  in  long 
velvet  skirts,  a  long  velvet  cape, 
and  wore  high-heeled  satin  pump)s. 

The  star  only  won  permission 
to  do  the  dangerous  scene  after 
a  rider,  who  had  been  engaged 
to  double  for  her,  had  failed  several  ' 
times  to  mount  the  horse  in  the 
voluminous  costume  worn  by  the 
Scottish  queen. 

A  Watchfiil  Mother 

Mary  Brian,  demure  young 
actress,  greeted  her  first  role 
as  a  viUainess  with  glee,  but  her 
mother  was  slightly  worried  about 
the  situation. 

So  worried  indeed,  that 
"mummy"  has  taken  to  baking 
cookies  and  other  home  dainties 
each  morning  for  Mary  to  bring  to 
the  studio  with  her,  just  to 
preserve  "the  home  influences." 


Shot  by  PHIL 
LONERGAN 


t  « 


A  Great  Surprise 

Adrienne  Ames  has  not  been  seen  in  romantic 
company  since  her  return  from  New  York. 
Consequently  the  news  hawks  were  greatly 
concerned  when  she  appeared  at  the  Cocoannt 
Grove  and  other  night  spots  with  a  stranger,  a 
handsome  young  chap. 

With  great  enterprise  the  seekers  of  truth 
found  that  his  name  was  Walter  McClure.  But 
their  hopes  were  dashed  when  another  repcwt 
elicited  the  information  that  the  romantic  one 
was  her  brother  ! 

Adrienne  further  volunteered  the  information 
that  she  is  Virginia  McClure. 

A  True  Son  of  Erin 

Pat  O'Brien,  like  all  Irishmen,  wjistes  no  time 
when  he  wishes  to  gain  an  objective. 
This  actor  of  Irish  lineage  returned  to  his 
dressing-room   to   make   a   quick   change  of 
costume  to  find  that  his  secretary  had  locked 
the  door  and  disappeared. 

Pat  did  not  call  for  a  pass  key.  A  fire  axe 
hung  on  a  nearby  wall.  He  seized  the  axe, 
smashed  in  the  door,  changed  his  costume  and 
returned  to  the  set ! 

Glorifying  Romance 

Ihear  that  the  famous  love  affair  of  John 
Barrymore  and  Elaine  Barrie  forms  a  portion 
of  the  story  of  Sing  Baby,  Sing,  a  Twentieth 
Century  -  Fox  picture.  Adolphe  Menjou  and 
Alice  Faye  enact  roles  which  cire  said  to  suggest 
the  romantic  John  and  Elaine. 

The  picture  will  be  previewed  in  the  near 
future,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  readers 
of  PiCTUREGOER  whether  the  report  is  true. 

Overseas  Love  ! 

Mary  Carlisle  declares  that  her  romance  with 
Paul  Mitchell,  wealthy  Britisher,  is  very 
much  alive. 

Reports  reached  Hollywood  that  Mitchell  had 
married  an  English  girl,  but  he  is  now  in  Holly- 
wood and  going  about  with  Mary. 
So  it  looks  as  if  Mcury  is  stUl  "tops"  ! 

Odd  Footage 

Ronald  Colman  and  Herbert  Marshall  are 
partners  in  a  seaside  resort  near  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Herman  Bing,  noted  come- 
dian, first  came  to  Hollywood 
as  assistant  to  the  late  F.  W. 
Mumau,  noted  European 
director. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred    Astaire    and  Ginger 
Rogers  are  former  vaudeville 
>  "  performers,  as  players  on  the 

halls  are  termed  in  the  States, 
i  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fredric  March  contemplates 
«'   •  an  early  return  to  the  New  York 

stage. 

1'    »  ♦  ♦  .  ♦ 

Steffi  Duna  is  the  daughter  of 
'    '    »  ■  a   wealthy  wine  merchant  in 

Hungary. 


John  Beal  is  a  clever  artist. 


Jean  Parker  contriimtes  the 
feminirxe  touch  to  a  film  of 
the  hardy  mounted  police  of 
Texas,  "The  Texas 
Rangers." 
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someone  offered  to  lend  you 
rm   half  a  million  pounds  worth  of 
rU   goods  to  help  you  make  a  film, 
rm    I  suppose  you'd  snootily  turn 
up  your  nose  at  it — no? 

No. 

However,  London  Films  have  just 
declined  such  an  offer,  though  not  at 
all  snootily. 

A  Mr.  Katz,  dealer  in  antiques  in 
the  Dutch  village  of  Dieren,  has  lent 
to  London  Films  a  large  collection  of 
furniture  of  the  period  in  which  Rembramdt 
lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being;  to  wit,  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Katz  is  also 
owner  of  a  few  little  gewgaws  in  the  shape 
of  six  original  Rembrandts,  and  he  thought 
London  Films  might  just  as  well  have  these, 
too. 

But,  unfortunately,  they  are  valued  at 
up  to  £100,000  each,  and  the  cost  of  insuring 
that  packet  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

True,  Rembrandt  portraits  will  not  app>ear 
in  the  picture,  but  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  have  had  them  sprinkled  about 
the  floor,  just  off-stage,  to  encourage  the 
players  and  steep  them  in  atmosphere. 

I  have  a  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  this 
deprivation,  it  will  still  be  a  good  film. 

To  See  Fair  Play 

Art-Director  Vincent  Korda  has  been  combing 
Holland  for  months  for  "atmosphere,"  and 
to  get  the  details  of  this  production  absolutely 
correct;  and  on  the  set  Alex.  Korda  has  the  usual 
world  authority  to  see  that  no  one  does,  says,  or 
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The  BRITISH 


These  are  The  Three — not  Musketeers, 
but  Maxims :  Leslie  Banks,  Tullio 
Carminati,   and  Anna   Neagle ;  a 
fine  team. 


While  we're  on  the  subject  of  London 
Films  (and  it's  a  pretty  wide  subject, 
mind  you)  we'd  better  have  a  respectful 
glance  at  Miss  Msuion. 


thinks  anything  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
period  and  locale. 

In  this  case  the  "technical  adviser  (as  he  is 
always  quaintly  called)  is  Johann  de  Meester, 
a  well-known  connoisseur  of  Dutch  art,  who  is 
also  a  film-director;  so  he  will  at  least  have  a 
little  sympathy  with  the  difl&culties  of  film- 
producers,  which  is  a  dam  sight  more  than  can 
be  said  for  most  "technical  advisers,"  let  me 
tell  you. 

You  remember,  you  faithful  few  (actually 
there's  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  you,  but  I 
like  to  think  of  you  as  a  little  coterie  gathered 
adoringly  about  my  knee),  that  when  I  first  saw 
Charles  Laughton  in  his  make-up  as  Henry  VIII, 
I  exclaimed  that  he  was  almost  more  like  the 
famous  royal  widower  than  Henry  himself  was. 

Well,  he's  gone  and  done  it  again  with  Rem- 
brandt. Laughton  thought,  when  he  went  to 
Holland  to  absorb  atmosphere,  that  the  long 
hair  and  moustache  he  had  grown  for  the  part 
would  disguise  him,  and  he'd  be  left  alone. 

It  disguised  him  all  right — as  Rembrandt; 
and  admiring  crowds  followed  him  about, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  that  their  national  idol  would 
start  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  pavement  at  any 
moment. 


Achievement 

First  name,  Frances.  Job,  Associate 
Producer  to  Messrs.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  in  Hollywood.  Achievements,  writing  the 
screen  plays  of  Anna  Christie,  The  Road  Song, 
The  Sea  Bat,  Min  and  Bill,  The  Big  House,  The 
Champ,  Dinner  at  Eight,  Emma,  and  now 
Camille,  Greta  Garbo's  new  picture. 

Korda  has  lassoed  her,  and  she's  arrived  in 
England  to  write  the  script  of  the  new  London 
Film  production  Knight  without  Armour,  in 
which  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Robert  Donat  are 
to  co-star. 

I  have  an  idea  that  this  script  will  be  a  real 
script — that  is,  it  will  be  a  script  from  which  a 
director  can  shoot  his  film.  Besides  Frances 
Marion  has  too  good  a  reputation  and  too  many 
successes  to  her  credit  to  take  any  chances. 

In  addition  this  will  be  the  first  British 
picture  in  which  Marlene  Dietrich  will  play.  You 
can  bet  your  last  penny  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  this  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
anything  we  have  so  far  turned  out  and  worthy 
to  rank  with  any  of  Hollywood's  Dietrich  films. 

In  fact  we've  got  to  do  it.  When  I  say  "we" 
I  mean  Korda  and  the  British  Film  Industry. 

I  saw  Jack  Buchanan  for  a  few  minutes  the 
other  day,  fit  and  tanned  from  his  stay  in 
America;  he  is  just  shoving  off  in  This'll  Make 
You  Whistle,  the  new  film  which  Herbert  Wilcox 
Productions  are  making  and  Herbert  Wilcox 
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himself  is  directing  "in  person'" — though  how 
cinyone  could  direct  a  film  otherwise  than  in 
person  1  have  yet  to  discover. 

Standing  in  the  Comer 

Look  closely,  chickabiddies,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  your  British  Studio  guide, 
philosopher,  and  drudge  is  wearing  his  well-worn 
sackcloth  straight  jacket  and  p)ant§  this-jyeek. 

Apparently  some  weeks  ago,  by  a  misprint,  I 
referred  to  Ellen  Pollock  as  Elsie  Pollock. 

She  has  now  written  in  indignant  protest, 
pointing  out  that  she  would  just  as  soon  have 
been  called  "Flossie"  or  "Lizzie."  I'm  sorry 
for  the  pain  and  grief  this  must  have  caused  her, 
and  hereby  send  myself  to  Coventry  for  a  fort- 
night without  the  option  of  a  swishing. 

Incidentally,  I  referred  to  Miss  Pollock  as 
"that  clever  actress,"  but  she  doesn't  seem  to 
have  taken  exception  to  that.  .  .  . 

Now  may  I  take  off  this  beastly  sackcloth  ? 

Changing  the  Bowler 

And  now,  with  that  complete  lack  of  continuity 
for  which  I  am  notorious,  not  to  say  well- 
known,  let  us  talk  about  bowler  hats. 

What,  you  don't  like  talking  about  bowler 
hats?  Well,  on  pages  1  to  15  and  18  to  36  of 
this  week's  issue  of  the  Picturegoer  you  will 
find  nothing  about  bowler  hats.  That  should 
be  plenty  for  you,  unless  you  admit  to  being 
downright  greedy. 

Me,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  bowler  hats. 
And  Richard  Heame,  who  bashes  'em.  Poor 
bloke,  he  can't  help  it.  It's  his  bringings-up 
you  see.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  circus  clown, 
and  that  gave  him  a  taste  for  bowler-bashing 
from  which  he  hcis  never  recovered. 

So  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  into  a  studio 
where  Richard  is  playing,  don't  leave  your 
bowler  about. 

However,  he  may  have  got  it  out  of  his  system 
during  production  of  Millions,  in  which  he  has 
an  imj)ortant  role.  He  had  a  wonderful  chance 
in  one  scene,  where  Geraldo's  band  played  out- 
side Gordon  Barker's  office,  and  Basher  Hearne 
found  all  their  bowlers  laid  down  in  a  row.  .  .  . 

Marker  and  the  Barge 

Speaking  of  Harker,  did  I  tell  you  that  Gordon 
has  been  signed  by  Julius  Hagen  (Overlord 
of  Twickenham,  Hammersmith  .  .  .  yes,  I  see 
you  know  the  whole  litany)  to  take  the  leading 
role  in  Beauty  and  the  Barge  ? 

Anyway,  he  has.  I'm  afraid  at  the  moment 
I  haven't  discovered  whether  he  is  to  play 
Beauty  or  the  Barge,  but  I  daresay  the  infor- 
mation will  be  vouchsafed  us  in  due  course. 
(Publicity  Department  don't  just  send  out  dope 
nowadays;  they  vouchsafe  information  in  due 
course.) 

George  (Mr.)  Arliss  is  well  into  The  Nelson 
Touch  .  .  .  oh,  sorry,  I  believe  I  told  you  that 
last  week.  But  what  I  didn't  tell  you  is  that 
Rene  Ray,  who  has  a  prominent  part  in  that 
Gaumont-British  film,  has  just  been  signed  on  a 
year's  contract  by  Criterion  with  options  for 
renewals  for  three  years. 

I  believe  little  Rene  will  make  the  grade  yet; 
she  won  golden  opinions  all  over  the  country 
with  her  p)ortrayal  of  the  boardinghouse 
"skivvy  "  in  T)ie  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back, 
and  now  she  is  to  have  the  advantage  which 
contract  players  possess  of  being  "groomed  for 
stardom,"  and  may  play  opposite  Doug.  Junior. 

This  makes  three  people  Criterion  now  have 
on  long  contract — Florence  Desmond,  Rene 
Ray,  and  Dorothy  Oldfield,  who,  until  recently 
was  nurse-receptionist  in  a  London  nursing 
home. 

The  Robe  is  Red 

Hullo,  here's  another  name  that  I  missed 
from  the  cast  of  This  II  Make  You  Whistle. 
William  Kendall,  brother  of  Henry.  Bill's  a 
good  actor  in  the  right  part,  and  in  these 
Buchanan  films  he  generally  does  have  the  right 
part. 

Did  somebody  mention  Arliss  just  now?  Oh, 
yes,  it  wais  me. 

Well,  that  reminded  me  that  we  cu-e  soon  to 
have  a  talking  version  of  Stanley  Weyman's 
famous  historical  novel  Under  the  Red  Robe. 
Not  that  Mr.  Arliss  is  to  be  in  it,  but  it  is  all 
about  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  will  be  interest- 


i  CARL  BRISSON  WRITES  \ 
I  FOR  YOU 

i  Next  week  the  famous  Danish  stage  and  \ 
j  screen  star,  who  has  recently  returned  ] 
i  to  England  after  two  years  in  Hollywood,  j 
I  begins  a  series  of  exclusive  articles  dealir^  | 
i  with  his  life  in  the  film  capital.  He  gives  j 
j  a  vivid  description  of  his  experiences  and  j 
i  of  the  many  notabilities  with  whom  he  j 
i  made  friends.  A  fund  of  amusing  anec-  i 
i  dotes  make  this  a  series  you  cannot  afford  \ 
1  to  miss.  Place  your  order  early  in  order  \ 
\  not  to  be  disappointed.  i 


ing  to  see  whether  that  great  ecclesiastical 
statesman  really  looked  the  dead-spit-'n' -image 
of  George  Arliss. 

Conrad  Veidt  and  Raymond  Massey  have  been 
signed  up  for  this  New  World  picture  to  be  made 
at  Denham,  but  I  don't  know  yet  what  jjarts 
have  been  allotted  to  them,  if  any. 

And  the  "fem  angle,"  as  they  say  in  Holly- 
wood, is  to  be  provided  by  Carole  Lombard,  or 
Margaret  Sullavan,  or  Dolores  CosteUo  Barry- 
more. 

My  owTi  feeling  is  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
Dolores.  I  believe  the  other  two  are  too  heavily 
committed  in  Hollywood. 

A  Difficult  Choice 

Sir  Seymour  Hicks  is  most  thoroughly  in  his 
element  in  the  new  British  Lion  production. 
It's  You  I  Want,  currently  being  produced  at 
Beaconsfield. 

He  plays  a  gay  middle-aged  bachelor  with  a 
flair  for  flirtation.  He  tires  of  the  life  he  is 
leading  and  decides  to  go  to  Scotland  to  fish; 
but  like  many  another  of  us,  he  finds  that 
associations  are  not  as  easily  broken  away  from 
as  he  imagined. 

The  title  suggests  selection,  and  in  this  film 
selection  must  be  frightfully  difl&cult;  in  fact,  I 
should  have  to  do  it  with  my  eyes  bandaged,  or 
by  the  well-known  Eeny  Meeny  Miny  Mo 
method,  for  the  choice  includes  Marie  Lohr, 
Jane  Carr  and  Kathleen  Kelly. 

By  the  way,  I  wish  they'd  give  Jane  a  Cockney 
part  on  the  screen  now  and  then ;  they're  always 
giving  her  American  roles,  which  personally  I 
don't  think  she  does  nearly  so  well  as  Cockney. 
I  heard  her  recently  on  what  this  generation  has 


evidently  agreed  to  call  "the  wahless"  (I  was 
taking  a  busman's  holiday  from  movies),  and 
thought  she  was  swell. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Seymour  Hicks 
does  supremely  well,  and  certainly  with  three 
such  charming  leading  ladies  his  technique  as 
a  squire  of  dames  should  have  full  scope. 

Kathleen  Kelly  has  been  coming  on  a  lot 
lately,  and  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  really 
good  bet. 

A  Famous  Hoax 

The  cast  of  It's  You  I  Want  includes  also 
Hugh  Wakefield,   Gerald  Barry,  Sydney 
Fairbrother,  Henry  Stoker,  and  Ronald  Walters. 

Ralph  Ince  is  directing  it,  and  that  alone 
makes  me  anxious  to  see  it,  for  he  always  gets 
an  interesting  angle  into  his  work. 

And  now  for  another  of  those  lightning 
changes  of  subject;  yet  not  altogether  a  change, 
for  it  concerns  broadcasting,  which  I  mentioned 
a  few  lines  back,  if  the  printer  hasn't  dropped  it 
on  the  floor. 

Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  the  B.B.C.  ever  had  began  as  a  leg- 
pull? 

It  was  Cafe  Colette,  which  was  simply  an 
imaginary  Continental  setting  for  a  dance  band, 
orchestra,  and  cabaret  show,  invented  by  some 
bright  brains  of  the  B.B.C. 

However,  the  public  leapt  to  the  conclusion 
(as  they  were  probably  meant  to  do)  that  it  was  a 
real  cabaret  on  the  Continent,  and  wTOte  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  the  B.B.C,  the  French  Post 
Office  and  the  tourist  agencies,  demanding 
information  about  it. 

Eventually,  the  hoax  was  exposed,  chiefly 
because  the  French  postal  authorities  found  that 
17,000  letters  addressed  to  "  Cafe  Colette,  Paris," 
was  a  little  too  much  of  a  joke. 

I  Spy 

Now  the  whole  caboodle  is  to  be  filmed,  with 
the  addition  of  an  exciting  spy  story  with 
the  cafe  as  a  background. 

It  just  shows  you  what  rumours  get  about  in 
this  business  when  I  tell  you  that  I  heard  from 
various  sources  that  the  film  was  to  be  made  in 
Devonport,  in  Hackney,  and  in  the  North  of 
England. 

Patient  research,  however,  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  made  by  a  producer  named 
Devenport  Hackney,  who  comes  from  the  North 
of  England. 

He  will  make  it  at  Wembley;  well,  the  North 
of  England  is  reasonably  accustomed  to  scoring 
at  Wembley. 

Let's  hope  it  will  again. 


This  picture  gives  a  good  idea  of  Director  Thornton 
Freeland's  informal  manner  as  he  discusses  a  scene 
on  tixe  set  with  Dolores  Del  Rio. 


r^RAMA  and  stark  tragedy  greeted 
'-^  "  Picturegoer' s"  own  cameraman  when  he 
visited  Worton  Hall  this  week,  where  the 
Criterion  film  "Accused"  is  in  production. 

The  adventures  and  misadventures  of  a 
young  adagio  dance-team  is  being  vividly 
brought  to  the  screen  with  all  the  resources 
which  made  the  same  company's  previous 
picture,  "The  Amateur  Gentleman,"  a  note- 
worthy production. 

The  leading  roles  are  played  by  Doug. 
Fairbanks,  jun.,  Dolores  Del  Rio,  and 
Florence  Desmond,  with  a  fine  supporting 
cast. 


Some  interesting  types  have 
been  selected  to  play  the  advo- 
cates in  the  great  trial  scene. 


(Above)  The  strikingly  realistic  reproduc- 
tion by  Edward  Carrick  of  the  interior  of 
the  Palace  of  fustice  in  Paris,  with  Doug. 
Fairbanks,  jun.,  in  the  movable  witness- 
stand. 
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THE   STORY   of  the   FILM   by   Uarjory  WILLIAMS 


O  this  day  they  tell  in 
California  of  Joaquin 
Miirrieta,  the  Mexican 
peon,  whose  wife  was 
ravaged  by  fortune- 
hunting  Americanos  in  the  Sut- 
ter's Gold  Rush  of  1848.  But 
few  know  of  the  profound  con- 
sequences of  the  love  he  bore  that 
wife  who  loved  him  with  the 
trustful  innocence  of  a  child  and 
the  ardour  of  a  woman. 

Coming  to  himself  in  the  farm 
kitchen,  eifter  a  knock-out  blow 
from  Wilson,  greedy  prospector 
with  a  wall  eye,  Joaquin's 
first  words  were,  "Rosita  .  .  . 
Madre."  He  struggled  in  blood- 
stained shirt  to  hi;-  feet,  remem- 
bering as  well  as  his  girl-wife,  the 
blind  mother  who  shared  the 
once-peaceful  home. 

Bill  Warren,  supporting  him,  was 
ready  with  an  answer.  Bill  Warren 
and  his  brother  Johnnie,  new 
arrivals  to  California,  were  Ameri- 
canos too — but  with  a  difierence. 
Bill  indeed  could  only  recently  have 
returned  to  the  farm  from  a  self- 
appointed  mission  to  claim  advice 
from  Judge  Perkins  as  to  the  best 
means  of  protecting  the  Mexican's 
property. 

Madre's  all  right,"  Bill  assured. 
"  We  found  her  outside  in  the 
bushes.  The  guys  from  Sutter's  Mill 
must  have  thrown  her  there.  She'd 
fainted." 

"Rosita  .  .  .  where  is  Rosita? 
Joaquin  found  her  in  the  next  room 
unconscious,  her  dress  torn,  the 
dark  hair  in  disorder.  Wildly  he 
raised  her,  imploring  her  to  speak 
to  him.  Her  eyes  opened  full  of 
terror,  then  realising  who  it  was  who 
held  her,  she  sobbed.  Joy  surging 
within  him  was  overcome  by  grief 
as  he  felt  her  passionate  clasp  relax. 
He  laid  her  upon  the  bed.  Light 
from  two  guttering  candles  flickered 
over  the  tiny  cross  and  slender  chain 
at  her  throat.  Her  lips  moved  in 
anguish  for  the  last  time  :  "I'm  so 
cold.  It's  growing  dark.  Put  your 
arms  around  me,  Joaquin." 

Disregarding  Bill's  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  Joaquin  stared  as  it  were 
into  the  future  and  spoke  :  "I  will 
kill  ...  I  will  kill  every  one  of 
them." 

Hitherto  Joaquin's  life  had  been 
law-abiding.  To  love  Rosita  and 
the  Madre  and  grow  fine  potatoes 
had  been  his  major  ambitions.  He 
shaved  his  chin  and  wore  the 
flowered  blouse  and  forehead  band 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  head,  marks 
of  the  j>eon.  He  was  gentle,  ready 
to  take  the  blame  for  other's  wrong- 
doing and  believed  that  men  should 
live  as  brothers.  But  now,  riding  a 
dappled  horse,  a  gun  at  his  holster, 
Joaquin  became  Joau]uin  the  bandit, 
Joaquin  the  killer  with  a  price  on 
his  head.  "Wanted,  Joaquin  Mari- 
etta. Reward  2,000  dollars." 
Such  was  the  notice  which  Joaquin 
tore  down  whenever  he  came  across 
it  pinned  to  a  tree  trunk.  This  not 
because  he  despised  the  title,  so 
much  as  because  it  linked  him  with 
a  similar  notice,  "Wanted,  Three- 
fingered  Jack.  Reward  1,000 
dollars." 

Chance  brought  Joaquin  in  con- 
tact with  this  brave  bandit.  A 
roistering  figure,  his  fine  torso 
swathed  in  a  striped,  bright-hued 
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blanket,  a  conical  hat  of  gay  straw 
above  titanic  brows,  and  mounted 
on  a  superb  stallion.  Three  Fingers 
accosted  Joaquin  on  the  heights 
above  a  miner's  camp. 

"Gracias,  Gracias,  Amigo.  I  see 
you  once  before.  The  other  day,  in 
this  very  place,  I  watch  you  kill  a 
man — Wilson,  the  Gringo.  Good 
job — very  good.  But  you  leave  me 
to  take  his  gold.  Why  you  no  take 
it?" 

"I  am  no  thief.  I  only  kill  for 
justice." 

"You  hate  Americanos,  the  Grin- 
gos, eh?" 
"  Not  all." 

"Well  enough.  Amigo,  you  very 
fine  killer.  I  like  you.  But  you  are 
alone  and  there  are  ten  of  us.  We 
like  to  make  it  eleven.  If  you  no 
like  gold  we  fix  that." 

A  buffet  on  the  jaw  and  Three 
Fingers  had  his  answer.  Joaquin, 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  ex- 
perienced a  thrust  of  pain.  For 
what  should  he  kill  save  for  revenge 
on  the  foul  Gringos  whose  lust  had 
killed  Rosita?  Each  time  he  killed 
did  he  not  visit  the  churchyard  to 


pluck  flowers  and  lay  them  on 
Rosita's  grave,  hearing  as  he  did  so 
the  echo  of  her  last,  anguished 
words :  "  I'm  cold.  It's  growing 
dark,  put  your  arms  about  me, 
Joaquin." 

BUI  Warren,  for  whom  Joaquin 
had  conceived  a  great  liking,  had 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  revenge. 
At  the  farm  Joaquin  listened  to  tixe 
Americano's  argument. 

"  T'm  not  saying  you  hadn't  a  good 
A  reason  for  what  you  did,"  Bill 
contended,  "  But  killing's  against  the 
law.  There  was  a  time  when  men 
down  here  ran  things  their  own 
way.  Now  they  can't.  As  a  friend 
I  advise  you  to  quit  here  for  a  time 
till  things  are  straightened  out." 

"But  my  farm,  Bill.  I  worked  so 
hard  to  get  it." 

"  You  can  come  back  later  when 
this  is  forgotten.  Meanwhile  I'll 
take  care  of  things  and  keep  in 
touch  ■'«ith  you.  Even  your  own 
people  are  against  you,  remember. 
The  rich  haciendados  for  whom  you 
once  worked  contributed  to  the 
reward  that's  on  your  head." 


Joaquin  plucked  flowers  to  lay  on  the 
grave  of  his  beloved  Rosita. 


"Then  maybe  I  do  as  you  say. 
My  brother  Jose  has  a  farm.  I  go 
there." 

"Now  you're  talking  sense." 

"What  about  Madre?  I  cannot 
take  her.  She  is  not  strong." 

"  Don't  worry.  Johnnie  and  I  will 
see  she's  cared  for." 

Whereupon  comfort  stole  into  the 
heart  of  Joaquin.  With  a  roj>e  round 
his  neck  attached  to  the  old- 
fashioned  haiKl  plough,  a  straw  hat 
up>on  his  head,  and  a  beard  upon  his 
erstwhile  shaven  chin,  he  drove 
straight  furrows  on  his  brother  Jose's 
farm.  Under  the  shadows  of  the 
aromatic  pines  everything  seemed 
at  pteace  imtil  one  sundown  when 
Joaquin  ambled  into  town  on  a 
mule  to  buy  fresh  meat. 

The  township  was  new ;  sprung  up 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gold 
prospectors.  How  different  the 
single  street  of  dull,  timbered  build- 
ings from  the  white  walls  and  red 
roofs  of  the  adobe  Mexican  dweUings. 
Joaquin  found  them  so  as  he  rode  on 
his  mule  towards  the  saloon  from 
which  issued  a  crowd  of  arrogant 
Gringos,  having  drunk  their  fill  and 
ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any 
man,  especially  a  Mexican. 

Hey,  what  are  you  doing  with  my 
mule  ?  "  shouted  Pete,  a  mous- 
tached  miner  whom  Joaquin 
vaguely  remembered  to  have  had 
business  deahngs  with  Jose. 

"This  is  not  your  mule.  It  belongs 
to  my  brother.  I  borrow  it  from  him." 
The  crowd  round  Pete,  growing 
interested  and  full  of  menace,  un- 
ceremoniously dragged  Joaquin  off 
the  animal.  Hastily  he  apf>ealed  to 
a  miner  to  whom  Pete  was  talking. 

"Senor,  senor  .  .  .  this  is  inde^ 
my  mule.  My  brother  buy  it.  He 
is  honest  man." 

'  "I  ain't  blind.  That's  my  mule 
I  tell  you."  A  voice  from  the  crowd 
shouted,  "Of  course  it's  your  mule, 
Pete." 

Thankfully  Joaquin,  recovering 
his  balance  among  the  crowd  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  reinforce  remarks 
with  blows,  saw  Jose  running  up  the 
street.  "My  brother,  he  will  ex- 
plan,"  he  cried.  To  no  purpose. 
Vainly  Jose  stated  that  he  had 
bought  and  paid  Pete  for  the  mule. 
The  crowd  would  have  none  of  it. 

"  You're  stretching  hemp  for  being 
a  liar  and  a  thief,"  Pete  stated, "and 
you  Joaquin,  or  whatever  you  call 
yourself,  can  have  thirty  lashes  and 
I'll  lay  them  on  myself." 

With  his  arms  tied  to  a  tree  trunk, 
Joaquin  watched  Jose,  the  hempen 
rope  ready  to  tighten  about  his 
neck,  swinging  above  him,  speak  his 
Icist  prayer.  Presently  a  whip  was 
swung  in  Pete's  hands  and  while  the 
crowd  cheered,  lashed  Joaquin's 
bare  shoulders.  Thinking  of  Jose, 
Joaquin  bore  the  pain  until  he 
could  bear  no  more.  He  fainted  and 
never  knew  by  whose  hands  his  limp 
body  was  placed  upon  a  horse  and 
brought  to  sanctuary.  Sitting  under 
a  rock  some  hours  later,  Joaquin  by 
the  light  of  a  camp  fire,  scanned  a 
circle  of  faces  and  turned  to  one  that 
was  familiar.  "So  this  is  what  you 
call  a  bandit's  camp.  Three  Fingers," 
he  said.  "Since  you  and  these  men 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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have  saved  my  life,  who  is  leader 
here?"  Gestdciilating  to  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  silent.  Three  Fingers 
heaved  his  powerful  torso  towards 
Joaquin.  "  That  is  just  it,  my  friend. 
I  am  a  very  fine  killer  but  we  have 
no  leader.  Americanos  have  a 
thousand  dollsu^  on  my  head." 

"They  have  two  thousand  on 
mine.  I  did  not  ask  to  come  here, 
but  since  I  am  here,  I  am  your 
leader.  I  want  more  men,  two 
hundred,  three  hundred — and  the 
best  horses — aplenty  guns." 

"It  is  good.  Then  we  get  plenty 
gold." 

"  I  want  more  than  gold." 

"Sure  we  will  kill  men.  We  will 
kill  them  all." 

"I'll  do  what  they've  done  to  me. 
From  one  end  of  California  to  the 
other  they  will  wish  they  had  never 
heard  of  Joaquin  Murrieta." 

Thus  Joaquin,  once  the  peon  living 
under  the  protection  of  Ramon 
de  la  Cuesta,  became  the  master 
bandit,  the  caballero  with  mous- 
tache, embroidered  jacket  and  a 
white  horse.  From  the  day  when, 
backed  by  Three  Fingers,  he  rode  to 
town  and  with  the  one  word  "  Jose," 
shot  Pete  through  the  heart  in  front 
of  the  saloon,  re\  enge  was  assured. 
The  reward  upion  Joaquin's  head 
w£is  trebled.  His  settlement  in 
Hidden  Valley,  fjir  away  among  the 
pine-clad  hills,  was  more  than  a 
mere  camp.  It  was  a  stronghold  with 
a  touch  of  ancient  Rome  about  its 
fortifications,  a  protected  training 
ground  for  prowess  with  gun  and 
lasso.  Riding  bareback,  Joaquin's 
horsemen  performed  every  trick 
known  to  the  equestrian.  The  com- 
munity was  happy.  The  crack  of  the 
whip,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
zoom-zoom  of  a  bullet  travelling  to 
its  practice  mark,  were  mingled 
with  the  laughter  of  women,  the 
notes  of  the  guitar.  Joaquin, 
adored  by  his  bandits,  proved  him- 
self a  bom  leader,  partly  because 
he  knew  the  art  of  praise.  When 
Pedro  the  scout  rode  to  Hidden 
Valley  with  news  that  the  rich 
haciendadoes  were  to  hold  a  secret 
meeting  that  night  at  San  Juan 
mission  house,  Joaquin  said  at  once  : 
"That  is  good,  Pedro.  You  are 
my  best  spy." 
"Gracias,  senor." 

The  SaJi  Juan  meeting  numbered 
some  two  hundred  of  the  Mexican 
nobility.  Joaquin,  with  a  vague 
dislike  of  robbing  those  of  his  own 
race,  was  relieving  the  line  of  ladies 
ranged  at  command  by  the  wall  of 
their  jewels,  when  a  pale  face 
challenged  him  from  beneath  a 
mantilla  :  "  Joaquin  ! " 

"Juanita  de  la  Cuesta  .  .  . 
Senorita." 

"I  thought  you  were  a  man, 
Joaquin.  You  were  when  you 
worked  for  my  father.  I  thought 
as  a  peon  you  showed  sparks  of 
greatness.  But  now  you  are  not 
even  a  Mexican.  A  Mexican  has 
love  of  God,  of  country  ..." 

"Enough,  Senorita.  For  the 
moment  I  cannot  defend  myself,  but 
some  time  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand why  I  make  others  suffer. 
Three  Fingers,  get  your  men  out  of 
here  ...  all  of  them.  Do  you  hear 
what  I  say  ? " 

That  night,  Joaquin,  riding  from 
Hidden  Valley,  returned  to  the 
rancho  where  he  had  been  brought 
up  and  where  his  marriage  with 
Rosita  had  been  solemnised.  The 
house  was  deserted,  desecrated  by 
the  horde  of  claim  stakers.  In  a 
cabin,  all  that  was  left  to  her  of 
home,  he  found  Juanita  before  her 
altar.  "Senorita,"  he  pleaded,  "I 
am  a  Mexican.    I  do  not  harm 
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people  for  nothing.  I  have  to  kill 
for  Rosita  and  my  brother  Jose.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  bandit,  but  I 
could  not  be  a  farmer.  The  Gringos 
would  not  let  me.  What  else  is 
there  ?  I  have  to  make  a  living." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  have  a  right.  So 
have  we.  You  fight  the  Americanos, 
then  I  wish  to  fight  them  too.  My 
father  died  trying  to  defend  the 
Mexican's  rights.  Let  me  join  your 
camp.  You  have  women  helping 
your  men." 

"Not  women  like  you." 

We  are  all  the  same  now, 
Joaquin."  He  knew  by  the 
look  in  her  dark  eyes  that  she  loved 
him,  but  he  was  neither  elated  nor 
responsive.  Yet  he  took  a  fierce 
pride  in  showing  her  the  gay,  free 
life  of  Hidden  Valley,  even  to  her 
watching  Three  Fingers  sharpening 
his  favourite  knife.  The  accom- 
plishment was  undertaken  with 
infinite  gusto  and  a  long  diatribe 
delivered  in  the  owner's  inimitable 
idiom  on  the  weapon's  lethal 
powers.  "I  have  been  wondering 
whether  I  should  have  come  here," 
Juanita  said  after  Joaquin  had 
turned  aside  to  receive  a  message 
from  Pedro  £is  to  the  arrival  of  the 
stage-coach  from  the  border,  timed 
for  the  morrow. 

"Why  you  say  this,  senorita? 
Everyone  is  glad  you  axe  here." 

"  Not  everyone.  Joaquin,  you  still 
love  Rosita,  don't  you." 

"Always,  Senorita.    For  ever." 


Juanita,    the  daughter  of  Joaquin's 
former  employer,  decided  to  join  the 
outlaws. 
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"  Do  you  think  Rosita  would  want 
you  to  rob  and  kill  ?  I  never 
realised  fighting  the  Americanos 
meant  quite  this.  I  blame  myself. 
Joaquin,  why  can't  you  take  your 
men  to  Mexico?  You  could  farm 
there." 

"Yes,  but  how  do  I  get  the 
money  ?  Stay,  senorita,  I  have  idea. 
The  stage  coach  arrives  from  the 
border  to-morrow  with  plenty  of 
gold,  so  much  that  soldiers  are  to 
guard  it.  We  take  the  gold,  but 
we  do  not  kill.  I  order  my  men, 
'  No  shooting.'  There  should  be 
enough  money  for  everyone  to  buy 
a  farm  in  Mexico.  You  think  this 
is  right,  yes  .  .  .  no " 

Pleased  to  have  won  Juanita's 
smile,  Joaquin  concocted  his  plans. 
The  coach  was  to  be  held  up  by  an 
induced  landslide  and  the  gold 
removed.  On  a  less  momentous 
occasion.  Three  Finger's  comment 
on  the  strict  mandate  "  No  shooting  " 
might  have  been  comical.  The 
black-browed  bandit  made  the  very 
rocks  of  Hidden  Valley  reverberate 
to  his  sarcastic  ejaculation  from  the 
door  of  his  cabin.  "  No  shooting. 
That's  good.  That's  very  good." 

There  was  a  second  reason  why 
Joaquin  wished  the  affair  con- 
ducted peaceably.  Johnnie  Warren's 
fiancee  was  travelling  on  the  stage. 
Too  much  kindness  Bill  Wcirren  had 
shown  Joaquin  for  him  to  wish 
anything  but  good  to  Johnnie's 
bride-to-be.  Nothing  marred  the 
hold-up  in  its  initial  stages.  The 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  and 
escorted  by  United  States  troopers 
in  their  uniforms  of  blue  and  gold, 
came  into  view  at  a  point  where  the 
road  was  flanked  by  rocky,  pre- 
cipitous slopes. 

A  torrent  of  stones  and  debris 
made  progress  impossible.  "Who- 
ever you  are  up  there,  show  your- 
selves," the  driver  of  the  stage 
shouted.  Joaquin,  Three  Fingers 
and  some  dozen  men  advanced  down 
the  slope.  Joaquin  saw  that  a  girl 
had  left  the  coach  and  was  standing 
by  the  driver.  He  took  care  to 
shout:  "We  only  want  your  gold. 
The  little  girl  we  protect.  Now  .  .  . 
no  shooting,  please." 

Vain  forecast.  The  driver  had 
barely  put  hand  to  his  gun,  before 
Three  Fingers,  itching  to  respond 
to  a  challenge,  whipped  out  his  six- 
shooter  and  fired.  The  driver  fell, 
wounded;  not  dead.  Through  dry 
lips  Joaquin  spoke  :  "  You  force  us 
to  do  this.  We  do  not  wish  to  kill." 
Already  the  fight  was  up. 


Outnumbering  the  troopers, 
Joaquin's  followers  made  short 
work  of  taking  charge.  In  lowering 
the  box  of  gold  from  the  luggage  grid, 
a  vahse  fell  and  broken  open,  its 
contents  spilling  at  the  feet  of 
Joaquin  standing  close  to  Johnnie's 
fiancee.  "My  dress,  my  wedding 
veil  .  .  .  please  be  careful,"  she 
murmured,  and  collapsed  on  the 
heap  of  disordered  tulle.  "She's 
fainted,"  Juanita  cried,  bending 
over  the  prostrate  figure.  "  Get  some 
water,  Joaquin."  He  knelt  down 
and  touched  the  girl's  shoulder. 
"No,  no  .  .  .  look,  there  is  blood 
.  .  .  this  is  no  faint.  WTiat  do  you 
say.  Three  Fingers  ? "  The  big 
bandit  looked  troubled.  "The  bullet 
go  right  through  the  stage  driver 
and  hit  the  little  girl.  I'm  sorry, 
Joaquin." 


"That  is  bad  .  .  .  very  bad.  I 
drive  the  coach  myself.  I  take  the 
little  girl  to  Johnnie  Warren.  Lift 
her  in.  Three  Fingers  ride  beside 
me  with  my  horse."  The  Ameri- 
canos, with  Bill  and  his  brother  to 
the  fore,  were  playing  the  wedding 
march  in  front  of  the  saloon  as 
Joaquin  drove  into  town.  Leaving 
the  horses  to  continue  at  full 
gallop,  he  sprang  from  the  box  on 
to  his  horse  and  with  Three  Fingers 
made  light  work  of  escape.  That 
evening,  mounted  on  a  rock  in 
Hidden  Valley,  he  addressed  the 
crowd  beneath  him,  bandits  and 
their  womenfolk  celebrating  the 
successful  loot  of  gold  with  wine, 
dance  and  song. 

"  A  migos,  please.  I  do  not  want 
■ljL  to  spoil  your  celebration.  You 
have  good  reason  to  be  happy.  I  should 
be  happy,  too,  but  I  cannot  be. 
I  can  never  be.  We  fight  the 
Americanos.  That  is  good.  But 
to-day  we  kill  one  little  girl.  That 
is  bad.  To-day  I  hide  outside  town 
and  wait  for  good  news  of  her,  but 
there  is  none.  The  little  girl,  she  is 
dead.  No  .  .  .  Three  Fingers  .  .  . 
it  is  not  your  fault.  It  is  just  some- 
thing that  happened.  But  I  know 
now  that  what  I  have  done  was 
not  right  to  do.  I  can  no  longer  be 
your  leader.  Amigos,  after  to-night 
I  go  to  Mexico  where  I  have  no 
right  to  command  you  to  come. 
Yet  I  wish  you  would  all  come  with 
me.  Will  you  ?  Yes  .  .  .  no  ? " 

Amid  a  hundred  shouts  of  "  Yes," 
a  throwing  of  flowers  and  scarves 
into  the  air,  amid  the  deep-throated 
acclaiming  of  men  and  the  eager 
cries  of  women,  came  another  sound, 
the  sound  of  horses  galloping 
towards  the  entrance  to  Hidden 
Valley.  Already  the  look-out  man, 
standing  high  upon  the  rocks  at 
its  head,  had  fallen  under  a  Gringo's 
bullet.  Joaquin  heard  and  faced  the 
company.  "Three  Fingers'  men! 
The  Americanos  have  found  our 
stronghold.  Get  ready  to  fight." 

To  this  day  they  tell  in  California 
of  how  Joaquin  Murrieta  made  a 
bold  stand  against  the  force  com- 
posed of  Sheriff  and  posse,  backed 
by  Bill  Warren  and  his  brother, 
convinced  at  last  that  the  Mexican 
must  be  put  down.  Of  how  the 
Sheriff's  men,  led  by  the  wounded 
driver  of  the  stage  coach  who  dis- 
covered the  Hidden  Valley,  sub- 
dued the  bandits.  Of  how  Three 
Fingered  Jack  died,  refusing  to  put 
up  his  hands  at  the  order  of  a 
Gringo.  Of  how  Juanita  was  fatally 
shot  while  helping  to  bring  ammu- 
nition to  Joaquin  from  a  log  hut 
beside  a  stream.  They  tell  of  how 
Joaquin,  Mexican  Robin  Hood, 
escaping  from  Hidden  Valley  at  the 
last,  was  twice  shot  by  Bill  Warren 
and  made  a  getaway  on  his  horse. 
None  but  Bill,  the  Sheriff  and  a 
few  of  the  posse,  could  tell  of  how 
Joaquin,  the  simple  peon  to  whom 
the  Fates  were  unkind,  reached  his 
El  Dorado;  how,  dismounting  at 
the  churchyard,  he  staggered,  pluck- 
ing at  flowers  as  he  went  towards 
Rosita's  grave  and  fell  upon  it, 
uttering  her  last  spoken  words : 
"I'm  cold.  It's  growing  dark.  Put 
your  arms  around  me." 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  "Robin 
Hood  of  El  Dorado,"  by  permis- 
sion of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Pictures,  Ltd.  See  *'  On  the  Screens 
Now"  feature,  page  26,  for  the 
full  cast  and  Lionel  Collier's 
criticism  of  this  film. 


IN  TOWN  FOR  ™E  SEASON 

after  a  %^p$dcr  cf  hu^tMw^^ 
her  %hin     iovehf  a%  a  flayer 


lADY  HELENA  FITZWILLIAM 


ALL  winter  riding  to  hounds.  Six 
days  a  week  in  the  saddle !  Out 
with  the  most  famous  packs  in  Eng- 
land !  Rough  weather !  A  long  rim ! 
Who  cared?  Not  Lady  Helena! 

Now  she  is  back  in  town  for  the 
Season,  with  its  balls,  the  Opera, 
important  dinner  parties.  Her  skin 
as  flawless  as  a  dewy-fresh  flower — 
in  spite  of  all  those  months  of  hunt- 
ing in  the  worst  of  weather !  "How 
does  she  keep  it  always  so  fine  and 
smooth  and  soft?"  you  wonder  .  .  . 
"I'm  grateful  to  Pond's  Creams," 
Lady  Helena  says.  "They  keep  my 
skin  protected  in  all  weathers." 

Why  don't  you  follow  her  beauty 
care  and  see  how  lovely  you  are 
when  your  skin  is  like  hers?  It's 
so  easy. 

This  is  how  they  make  your  skin 
so  beautiful: 

Your  skin  made  soft  and 
smooth  at  once 

Day  and  night,  the  natural  moisture 
is  evaporating  from  the  surface  of 
your  skin.  Whether  you  have  an 
oily  or  a  dry  skin,  con- 
stantly  the  surface  cells 
are  being  dried  out, 
making  your  skin  rough, 
harsh  and  dull-looking. 

But  Pond's  Vanishing  ^ 
Cream  contains  a  soften-  ''vfi 


ing  substance  found  in 
lovely  young  skin.  When 
you.  smooth  Pond's  Van- 
ishing Cream  on  your  face, , 
this  substance  is  absorbed.  \ 
Your  skin  becomes  smooth ' 
and  supple.  Your  powder 
goes  on  like  velvet  and  clings  per- 
fectly; no  worry  about  "shine." 

Also,  lines  and  wrinkles  fade  away 
as  you  use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 
For  there  is  a  second  substance  in 
this  cream  which  nourishes  the  skin. 
You  recover  the  firm  contour  of 
childhood  and  lines  disappear. 

Always, before  you  powder,smooth 
on  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Also, 
at  bedtime,  smooth  it  on — let  it 
beautify  your  skin  while  you  sleep. 

And  be/ore  you  use  Pond's  Vanish- 
ing Cream,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  It  removes  din  from  the 
pores  and  stimulates  the  under-skin, 
guarding  against  enlarged  pores  and 
blackheads. 

FREE:  For  lample  tubes  of  Pond's  Cold  and 
Vanishing  Creams,  tori le  your  name  and  address 
below,  pin  a  id.  stamp  to  this  coupon,  and  post 
in  sealed  envelope  to  Dept.  Clf12-2,Po»d's, 
Pmvale,  Greenford,  Middlesex. 


POXD'S 
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THE  MOON'S  OUR  HOME 


NE  of  the  best  screen 
comedies  since  // 
Happened  One  Night. 
Margaret  Sullavan 
discloses  herself  as 
possessed  of  a  lively  sense 
of  humour  and  comedy  charac- 
terisation, while  Henry  Fonda 
plays  up  to  her  with  equal 
cleverness  and  subtlety. 

While  the  production  owes  a 
great  deal  to  its  stars,  it  Owes 
even  more  to  the  jwhshed  treatment 
accorded  to  it  by  its  director, 
William  A.  Seiter. 

Out  of  quite  a  slight  theme  he 
has  developed  a  romance  which 
is  one  long  chuckle  all  through. 
It  is  full  of  good  lines  and  well- 
turned  situations;  the  only  trouble 
is  that  he  has  evidently  found  it 
difficult  to  achieve  an  ending,  and 
consequently  when  it  does  come  it 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
climax. 

Margaret  Sullavan  interprets  the 
role  of  a  temperamental  screen  star. 
Cherry  Chester,  who  has  an  equally 
temp>eramental  grandmother  who 
disapproves  of  her  career,  but  loves 
her  dearly.  Their  mutual  admiration 
is  usually  expressed  in  the  terms 
of  quarrelling. 

Grandmother's  idea  is  to  marry 
her  to  Horace,  a  very  subdued  and 
dumb  childhood  acquaintance. 

Cherry's  answer  to  this  is  to 
run  away  into  the  snow  country 
to  meet  a  man  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  her  carriage  when  pursued 
by  a  mob  of  women. 

She  had  thought  he  was  a  thief, 
but  actually  he  was  a  famous 
novehst,  Anthony  Amberton,  who 
had  a  healthy  contempt  for  film 
stars — he  liked  "simple  women  with 
small,  high  chests" — and  luckily 
did  not  recognise  her. 

Both  had  temj)€rs  of  a  temp>estu- 
ous  order,  so  that  their  romance 
develof)ed  between  storms. 

Finally  they  married,  but  on  the 
wedding  night  Anthony  was  over- 
powered by  the  smell  of  Cherry's 
perfume — ^he  had  a  psychological 
complex  which  was  stirred  by 
anything  with  the  smell  of  musk 
in  it — and  she,  believing  it  revived 
memories  of  another  woman, 
promptly  ran  away. 

The  papers  had  been  full  of  her 
disappearance  and  her  grandmother 
was  overjoyed  at  her  return,  but 
would  not  believe  the  story  of  the 
marriage,  and  insists  that  she 
announce  her  engagement  to 
Horace. 

Meanwhile  Anthony  is  searching 
vainly  for  Sarah  Brown — Cherry's 
real  name — and  is  asked  by  Horace 
to  his  eve-of-the-wedding  party. 

There  husband  and  wife  meet  and 
decide  to  bolt  for  it,  but  learning 
that  Horace  is  her  fiance,  Anthony 
goes  off  alone  in  a  temper. 

Cherry  announces  her  intention 
of  going  back  to  Hollywood,  but 
Anthony,  with  grandmother's  assis- 
tance, contrives  to  prevent  her, 
and  holds  her  in  his  arms — till  the 
next  quarrel ! 

Such  a  bare  outline  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  plot,  which  relies  on 
its  excellent  detail  work  and  charac- 
ter drawing  for  its  effect. 
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Apart  from  the  stars  who  hold 
the  stage,  most  of  the  time,  clever 
supjwrting  studies  are  given  by 
Charles  Butterworth  as  Horace, 
Beulah  Bondi  as  Cherry's  companion 
and  Henrietta  Crosman  as  grand- 
mother. 

WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL 

In  three  pictures  Will  Hay  has 
proved  that  he  is  one  of  the  best 
cometly  acts  in  Britain  to-day. 
He  is  not  only  an  extremely  funny 
comedian,  but  he  also  has  a  real 
sense  of  character,  and  in  his 
interpretation  of  a  broken-down 
solicitor  in  this  picture  he  intro- 
duces a  touch  of  pathos  wliich 
makes  the  part  human,  even  if  the 
exigences  of  the  extravaganza  can- 
not make  it  very  convincing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the 
funniest  British  picture  we  have 
had  for  some  time.  It  has  a  certain 
amount  of  originality  of  plot,  it  is 
well  constructed,  and  William  Beau- 
dine  has  seen  to  it  that  the  gags — 
and  they  don't  come  out  of  the  Ark — 
are  well  timed. 

It  is  this  "timing"  which  is 
usually  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
in  our  native-made  farces. 

Just  to  let  you  know  that  the 
chief  character  is  Will  Hay,  the 
picture  op)ens  with  him  interviewing 
his  unpaid  and  pert  office  boy. 

As  the  plot  proper  develops  we 
learn  that  Stubbins — that's  the 
solicitor's  name — has  a  pretty  daugh- 
ter who  is  being  brought  up  by 
his  sister-in-law  and  her  husband 
on  condition  that  he  appears  on  the 
scene  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Thoroughly  broke,  he  goes  down 
to  see  his  daughter,  who  is  engaged 
to  the  son  of  Lord  Burbank,  and 
disgraces  himself  by  making  the 
butler — and  incidentally  himself — 
extremely  drunk. 

He  retires  in  disorder  to  his 
office  where  a  fellow-boarder,  Nick, 
introduces  him  to  a  gang  of  crooks 
as  wealthy  Americans  who  wish  to 
unearth  their  ancestry.  Actually, 
his  office  is  above  the  bank,  and 
they  mean  to  cut  through  the  floor 
and  burgle  the  premises  below. 

Getting  more  money  than  he 
had  ever  had  before,  Stubbins 
shows  off  to  his  family,  but  by 
mischance  goes  to  the  office  the 
night  the  burglary  is  taking  place 
and  falls  through  the  hole  in  the 
floor,  where  he  is  promptly  silenced 
by  the  crooks. 


Later  they  convince  him  that  he 
can't  give  them  away  because  his 
are  the  only  finger-prints  on  the 
safe,  and  the  best  thmg  for  him  to 
do  is  to  hide-out  in  the  country. 

He  goes  to  his  sister-in-law  and 
there  finds  some  of  the  gang  acting 
as  servants.  There  is  a  general  hold- 
up, but  Stubbins  manages  to 
outwit  the  crooks  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  sequences 
is  the  hold-up,  which  takes  place  on 
Christmas  Eve.  As  it  is  taking 
place  a  squad  of  poUce  officers 
arrive,  and  taking  up  their  ptositions 
outside,  break  into — a  carol. 

Gina  Malo  is  excellent  as  the 
gang's  decoy  girl,  and  the  American 
crooks  are  admirably  played  by 
Eddie  Houghton  and  Hartley  Power, 
while  Hal  Walters  is  also  very  good 
as  Nick. 

H.  F.  Maltby  is  well  cast  as  the 
pompous  guardian  of  Stubbins' 
daughter,  and  Graham  Moffatt  is 
exceptionally  good  as  Stubbins' 
office  boy. 

Barbara  Stubbins  is  quite  prettily 
rendered  by  Peggy  Simpson,  and 
Job  Tumbull  makes  a  convincing 
inspector. 

Clever  character  cameos  came 
from  Sybil  Brooke  as  a  landlady, 
and  Gibb  McLaughin  as  a  butler. 

SMALL  TOWN  GIRL 

There  is  a  formula  dealing  with 
the  unsophisticated  little  coun- 
try girl  who  marries  a  rich  man  with- 
out love,  and  eventually  makes  him 
love  her  desperately,  that  is  unfail- 
ingly popular. 

When  it  is  as  well  presented  and 
directed  as  it  is  in  Small  Toum  Girl  it 
becomes  first-rate  entertainment. 

Somehow  Janet  Gaynor  never 
seems  to  grow  up.  Here  she  is 
playing  the  httle  unsophisticated 
country  girl  with  all  the  old  appeal 
of  Seventh  Heaven — and  still  with 
an  accent  that  is  rncUned  to  grate  a 
trifle  on  my  ears. 

Anyway,  she  is  exceedingly  good 
and  natural,  while  she  could  not 
have  had  a  better  partner  than 
Robert  Taylor  as  the  rich  man  who 
snatches  her  away  from  home  and 
marries  her  whUe  he  is  drunk. 

He  is  cast  as  an  irresponsible 
young  doctor.  Bob,  who  thinks  more 
of  skirts  than  surgery,  and  he 
develops  the  character  in  an 
interesting  and  wholly  human 
manner. 

Having  realised  he  is  msirried,  his 
father  urges  that  he  carry  the  thing 
through  and  seek  a  divorce  after 
six  months. 

Bob  explains  the  position  to  both 
Kay  and  his  ex-fianc^e,  Priscilla. 

Kay  and  her  husband  go  on  a 
yachting  honeymoon  and  gradually 
begin  to  become  friends.  When  they 
return,  Kay  is  violently  in  love  with 
him  and  he  begins  to  feel  misgiynngs 


Dorothy  Haas  as  she  appears  in  "Broken  Blossoms." 
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about  his  fiancee.  His  parents  hope 
that  his  marriage  will  last,  since 
Kay's  influence,  as  been  all  for  the 
good. 

After  various  compUcations  that 
is  what  happens — only  rather  too 
abruptly  for  dramatic  effect. 

Kay  returns  home.  The  papers 
announce  that  her  husband  is  seeking 
a  divorce  at  Reno. 

He  suddenly  drives  into  Kay's 
home  town  and  picks  her  up  in  his 
car  just  as  he  had  done  when  he 
swept  her  off  her  feet  before. 

William  A.  Wellman's  direction  is 
polished  and  his  continuity  runs 
smoothly  to  the  conclusion. 

Binnie  Barnes  scores  a  success  as 
Priscilla,  the  woman  who  is  so  sure 
of  her  hold  on  her  ex -fiance  and  of 
her  own  attraction  that  she  sees  no 
possibUity  of  a  rival  in  Kay — even  as 
a  wife. 

Andy  Devine  is  exceedingly  good 
as  Kay's  brother-in-law,  and  the 
doctor's  parents  are  natural  and 
convincing  in  the  competent  hands  of 
Lewis  Stone  and  Nella  Walker. 

James  Stewart  convinces  as  Kay's 
country  lover  and  the  whole  small- 
town family  are  as  excellently  cast  as 
acted. 

BROKEN  BLOSSOMS 

To  me  there  is  something  very 
dated  about  this  strong  melo- 
drama in  which  Lillian  Gish  and 
Richard  Barthelmess  scored  such  a 
success  in  the  silent  days.  In  retros- 
pect it  appears  to  me  that  I  was  much 
more  impressed  by  the  silent  version, 
directed  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  than  I 
was  by  this  one ;  and  the  reason  is,  I 
think,  that  it  had  no  dialogue  to 
expose  its  inherent  artificiahty. 

Most  of  you  probably  remember 
the  story  of  the  enthusiastic  young 
Chinese  missionary,  Chen,  who  comes 
to  London  to  preach  Buddhism  and 
is  so  disappointed  with  what  he  sees 
that  he  starts  a  small  antique  shop. 

One  day  he  sees  looking  in  at  the 
window  a  pathetic  but  beautiful 
little  face  and  he  is  fascinated. 

The  owner  is  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Battling  Burrows,  a  drunken  prize- 
fighter who  hated  her  deceased 
mother  and  maltreats  her. 

When  Burrows  goes  into  a  training 
camp  for  a  week,  Chen  finds  Lucy 
desolate,  takes  her  in  and  cares  for 
her. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Burrows 
wins  his  fight,  and,  having  been  in- 
formed that  his  daughter  is  living 
with  Chen,  goes  to  his  shop  aud 
strangles  her.  Chen  kills  Burrows. 

Dolly  Haas  plays  the  role  made 
by  Lillian  Gish.  She  is  certainly  a 
pathetic  little  figure,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  of  artificiality  about  her 
performance  which  is  enhanced  by 
her  speech,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
Cockney  and  broken  English.  Arthur 
Margetson  presents  Burrows  in  a 
broad,  melodramatic  manner  which 
entitles  you  to  expect  to  hear  the 
audience  hiss  at  any  moment  as  they 
would  at  the  Lyceum.  Donald  Crisp 
interpreted  that  role  in  the  silent 
version. 

Bartholomew's  part  of  Chen  is 
taken  by  Emlyn  Williams,  who  is,  to 
me,  a  trifle  too  Welsh  for  a  Chinaman. 

There  is  a  certain  sincerity  and 
soul  fulness  about  his  portrayal, 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  it 
convincing. 

.\  good  study  of  a  woman  of  the 
streets  is  given  by  Dorothy  Minto. 

Technically,  the  production  is 
very  good  and  the  camera  work 
imaginative. 

The  opening  Chinese  scenes  have 
A  charm  of  their  own  and  contrast 
well  with  the  sordid  and  somewhat 
.synthetic  Limehouse  locale  which 
follows. 

Lionel  Collier. 
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I'VE  JUST 
USED 
SHAMPETTE 


n 

V-'F  course  your  hair's  'difficult*  after  being  washed  with 
an  ordinary  soap  shampoo.    That's  because  an  ordinary  soap 
shampoo  isn't  really  good  for  your  hair ;  it  may  cause  split 
ends,  encourage  dandruff,  make  the  hairs  dry  or  britde. 
Shampette  is  better  in  every  way  than  soap  shampooing.  The 
natural  oils  are  stimulated  and  the  natural  suppleness  of  the 
hairs  is  preserved.    You'll  see  for  yourself  how  your  hair 
takes  to  Shampette ;  how  its  lights  and  colours  will  shine  out 
clearer  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
No.  1  for  Fair  or  Medium  Hair  ;  No.  2  for  Dark  Hair. 
Fourpence 

SHAMPETTE 
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lOLMA  CO.  LTD. 


WASH 
OFF 

UGLY  HAIR 

this 
New  Way 


As  Easy  As  Washing 
Your  Face. 

The  latest  discovery  of  science.  A  per- 
fumed toilet  cream  which  ends  superfluous 
hair  in  three  minutes. 

Razors  only  make  the  hair  grow  faster. 
The  old-fashioned  depilatories  are  evil- 
smelling  and  dangerous.  This  new  beauty 
cream,  called  New  Veet,  makes  the  hair 
simply  fall  away.  You  just  apply  it  from 
the  tube  and  then  wash  off  with  water. 
Leaves  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  white, 
without  a  trace  of  hair.  No  ugly  dark 
patch  like  the  razor  leaves  because  the 
hair  is  removed  helow  the  skin  surface. 

New  Veet  is  just  like  a  sweet-scented 
toilet  cream,  and  as  easy  and  pleasant 
to  use.    Prices  6d.  and  l/3d. 


SENSATIONAL  NEWS 

A  new  kind  of  Postcard 
to  captivate  Film  Fans 

Just  arrived  !  Something  entirely  new — 
postcards  showing  film  stars  in  their 
actual  roles — captured  under  the  glare  of 
the  arc  lights — more  life-like,  more 
fascinating  than  any  cards  you  have  ever 
seen  before  !  The  first  arrivals  show 
Shirley  Temple  in  "Captain  January" 
(thirteen  different  cards)  and  in  "The 
Litdest  Rebel"  (four  different  cards). 
Laughing,  adorable,  irresistible  Shirley  ! 
You  will  love  her  in  each  and  every 
picture.  Each  is  entirely  different,  each 
has  a  special  appeal.  You  will  prize  them 
more  than  any  other  cards  in  your  col- 
lection. Real  photos,  in  sepia  glossy 
style,  on  sale  to  all,  |Kice3d.  each,  2/6  doz. 


Shirley  Temple 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY  | 


Join  the  '^Picturegoer' 
P  ostcard  Club! 

Join  the  "Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and 
you  will  not  only  get  your  cards  at  a  big 
discount,  but  a  5/-  album  free,  bound  to 
resemble  snakeskin  and  holding  300 
cards.  An  album  de  luxe,  bound  in  Blue 
Rexine,  is  also  available.  An  order  for  12 
postcards,  at  the  regular  rate  of  2/6  doz. 
entitles  you  to  full  membership.  Com- 
plete list  of  nearly  2,000  cards  sent  free 
on  request. 


I  To 
I 


PICTUREGOER"  S.^LON, 

85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club,  and  send 
me  Membership  Card  and  full  particulars 
of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I 
enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen 
"  Picturegoer  "  postcards,  price  2/6 
dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 
your  5/-  Postcard  Album  fret.  I  enclose 
li-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album 
de  luxe  is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  and  packing  on  my  gift. 

Name  


.\ddress. 


P.O.  No  Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
3/-  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 
Cross  P.O.  /  and  Co.  /  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 

Irish  Free  State  customers  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  charges  that  may  be 
levied.  Pic,  4/7/36 


choose  with  confidence 

at  corot 

.  .  .  knowing  that  your  clothes  will 
be  the  latest  in  cut  and  design,  and 
that  the  corot  instalment  terms  will 
enable  you  to  afford  the  better 
clothes  that  you're  sure  to  want  to 
have,  you'll  be  confident  of  satis- 
faction too,  whether  you  call  at  the 
bond  street  showrooms,  or  let 
our  mail  order  department  serve 
you.  post  the  coupon  for  the 
catalogue  and  full  details. 

"  miss  america ' ' 

suitable  for  sports  and  holidays  is  this 
frock  tailored  in  printed  spun  art  silk, 
the    bodice    is    trimmed  with 
buttons,  and  the  skirt  has  a  back 
inverted  pleat. 

cash  2  gns.  monthly 


core 


t 


(dept.  p.g.  167) 

33,  old  bond  street 

london,  w.l.  regent  0234 

■.•^••.pojt  this  coupon  to  corot  to-day-'>""""^ 

please  send  fashion  guide  and  details.  : 


address. 
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The  PICTUREGOEK'S 
quick  reference  index  to 
films  just  released 

♦♦♦ROBIN  HOOD  OF  EL 
DORADO 
***7HE  MUSIC  GOES 

ROUND 

♦♦BROADWAY  HOSTESS 
♦♦THE  LONE  WOLF 

RETURNS 
♦♦GIVE  US  THIS  NIGHT 
♦♦WE'RE  ONLY  HUMAN 
♦HERE  COMES  TROUBLE 
♦SUNSHINE  AHEAD 
I  CONQUER  THE  SEA 
♦♦nHE  OLD  DARK  HOUSE 
(Re-issue) 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 
••••  An    outstanding  feature. 

Very  good.  **  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


*» 'ROBIN    HOOD    OF  EL 
DORADO 

M.-G.-M.        American.         "  A "  certificale 
Western  drama.    Runs  81  minutes. 

Warner  Baxter  Joaquin  Murietta 

Ann  Loring  Juanita  de  la  Cuesta 

Bruce  Cabot  Bill  Warren 

Marco  Rosita 

J.  Carroll  Naish  Thre«  Finger  Jack 

Eric  Linden  Johnnie  Warren 

SoLEDAD  JmiNEZ  Madre  Murrieta 

Carlos  de  Valdez  Jose  Murrieta 

Edgar  Kennedy  Sheriff  Judd 

Charles  Trowbridge.. ..Ramon  de  la  Cuesta 

Harvey  Stephens  Captain  Osborne 

Ralph  Rehley  Judge  Perkins 

George  Rxgas   Tomas 

Francis  McDonald  Pedro,  the  Spy 

Kay  Hughes  Louise 

Paul  Hurst  Wilson 

Harry  Woods  Pete 

Directed  by   William   Wettman.     For  story 
Jritly  based  on  the  film  see  page  20.  Pre- 
viewed  fune  6,  1936. 

One  of  the  best  early  outdoor 
talkies  with  which  the  mike 
presented  us  was  The  'Cisco'  Kid 
with  Warner  Baxter  as  the  bes' 
dam'  caballero  'n  all  Mexico. 

The  star  has  a  very  similar  role  in 
this  excellently  mounted  and  ex- 
tremely well  told  story  of  a  pK)or 
peon  who  through  the  brutality  of 
the  American  invaders  becomes  a 
desperate  bandit. 

The  action  is  set  in  the  days  of 
"Sutter's  Gold,"  when  men  went 
mad  with  lust  of  easy  money  and 
brutality  was  at  a  premium.  It  is 
founded  on  fact  and  the  way  it  is 
presented  is  both  realistic  and 
extremely  moving. 

It  may  prove  a  little  too  brutal 
for  sensitive  stomachs  but  its  vivid 
characterisations,  colourful  period 
atmosphere  and  brilliant  technical 
qualities  make  it  one  of  the  best 
Westerns  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 

It  is  detail  rather  than  plot  which 
keeps  you  absorbed.  Baxter's 
characterisation  is  a  remarkably 
strong  one  and  he  develops  it  with 
sincerity  and  balanced  artistry. 

Margo,  whom  you  will  remember 
for  her  work  in  Ben  Hecht's  and 
Charles  MacArthur's  first  solus  pic- 
ture Crime  Without  Passion,  gives  a 
tender,  appealing  study  of  his  ill- 
fated  wife. 

Equally  good  is  Ann  Loring  as 
Juanita  de  la  Cuesta,  daughter  of 
the  bandit's  ex-master  who  finally 
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brings  him  to  a  realisation  of  the 
harm  he  is  doing  in  the  Mexican 
cause. 

Bruce  Cabot  is  excellent  as  Bill 
Warren,  the  only  American  settler 
who  is  kind  to  the  ex-peon,  while 
Eric  Linden  is  effectively  boyish  as 
his  young  brother  whose  wife  the 
bandit  leader  accidentally  kills. 

Comedy  is  introduced  by  J. 
Carroll  Naish  as  another  bandit, 
"Three  Finger  Jack,"  and  an 
excellent  study  he  makes  of  him. 

Scenic  qualities  are  outstanding, 
while  the  fighting  and  riding  are 
pictured  in  magnificent  style. 

***THE  MUSIC  GOES  ROUND 

Columbia.  American.  "  V"  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy  teitk  music.  Runs  85  tmnuies. 

Harry  Ricbman  Harry  Wallace 

Rochelle  Hudson  Susanna  Courtney 

Walter  Connolly  Hector  Courtney 

Michael  Bartlett  Michael  Bartlett 

Douglas  Dumbrille  Bishop 

Lionel  Standee  O'Casey 

Henry  Mollison  Stephen 

Etienne  Giradot  Brewster 

Walter  Kingsford   Cobham 

Wybley  Birch  Josh 

Victor  Kilian  Marshall 

Dora  Early  Eleanora 

Gene  Morgan  Nelson 

Farley  and  Riley  and  Their  'Round  and 

'Round  Music. 
Directed  by  Victor  Scherttinger.  Previewed 
Jannary  13,  1938. 

Extremely  bright  entertainment 
which  not  only  tells  an  original 
little  story  well,  but  is  silso  tuneful 
and  generally  very  well  acted  and 
perfectly  staged. 

Harry  Richman,  who  puts  over 
several  song  numbers  exceedingly 
well,  is  cast  as  Harry  Wallace,  a 
Broadway  star  who,  tired  to  death 
of  rehearsals,  takes  an  unauthorised 
holiday  cind  arrives  at  the  town  of 
Adamsville  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
he  comes  across  a  show  boat  run 
by  Hector  Courtney,  an  old  troup»er. 

He  assumes  a  name  and  is  taken 
into  the  cast  of  the  melodrama  they 
perform  nightly. 

He  falls  in  love  with  Courtney's 
daughter,  Susanna,  but  is  so  struck 
with  the  comic  possibilities  of  the 
melodrama  that  he  wires  his  pro- 
ducer to  come  and  see  it. 

He  does  so  and  books  all  the 
players  for  his  new  revue  without 
giving  away  Harry's  identity.  He 
segregates  the  show-boat  troupe  so 
that  they  will  take  their  work 
seriously  and  on  the  opening  night 
takes  them  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  are  a  riot. 

It  breaks  Susanna's  heart  to  think 
that  their  humble  efforts  should  be 
the  subject  for  laughter,  and  the 
next  night  they  return  to  the  show 
boat. 

Harry  pursues  his  advances  and 
finally  Susaima's  love  for  him  over- 
comes her  feeling  of  resentment. 

Harry  Richman  has  personality, 
although  he  can  hardly  be  called 
a  handsome  hero,  while  Rochelle 
Hudson  is  delightfully  natural 
as  Susanna. 

Walter  Connolly  gives  a  clever 
study  of  the  owner  of  the  show  boat 
and  Lionel  Stander  is  most  amusing 
as  O'Casey,  Harry's  bodyguao'd. 

The  song  number  from  which  the 
title  is  taken  is  "  plugged,"  but  only 
at  the  end  and  then  very  ing^eniously. 
Even  Michael  Bartlett  is  induced  to 
sing  in  quasi-operatic  style  ! 

'The  burlesque  melodrama  on  the 
show  boat  is  a  riot  and  the  show 
includes  some  clever  nigger  tap- 
dancing. 

There  is  plenty  of  detail  in  the 
plot,  which  brings  out  the  charac- 


teristics of  the  various  players 
admirably. 

••BROADWAY  HOSTESS 

First  National.    American.     "  U  certificate. 

Romantic  drama.    Runs  70  minutes. 

Won  Shaw  Winnie  Wharton 

Genevieve  Tobin  Iris  Martin 

Lyle  Talbot  Lucky  Lorimer 

Allen  Jenbins  Fishcake  Carter 

Phil  Regan  Tommy  Blake 

Marie  Wilson  Dorothy  Dubois 

SnuHc  Biington 

Mrs.  Duncan-Griswcdd-Wemblej-Smythe 

Joseph  Kino  Big  Jo«  Jarvis 

Donald  Ross  Ronnie  Marvin 

Frank  Dawson  Morse 

Harry  Seymour  T.T.T. 

Directed  by  Frank  McDonald. 

Wini  Shaw,  who  scored  a  hit  with 
her  "Lullaby  of  Broadway" 
number  in  Gold  Diggers  of  1935,  is 
starred  in  this  romantic  drama, 
which  is  not  a  very  startling  or 
original  story  of  New  York's  main 
street.  She  herself  gives  an  excellent 
performance  and  her  songs  are  put 
over  with  all  the  appeal  that  made 
"Lullaby  of  Broadway"  so  signal 
a  success. 

There  is  more  variety  than 
dramatic  appeal  in  the  story,  which 
deals  with  Winnie  Wharton,  an 
unknown  torch  singer,  who  im- 
presses Lucky  Lorimer,  a  go-athead 
theatrical  agent,  with  her  talent, 
and  is  thrust  by  him  into  the  big 
money.  Wiimie  falls  for  Lucky,  but 
he  has  eyes  only  for  Iris  Marvin,  an 
upstage  society  girl.  In  his  eagerness 
to  make  money  quickly.  Lucky  ojjens 
a  fashionable  gambling  saloon,  but 
when  Iris's  brother,  Ronnie,  loses 
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Wini  Shaw  and  Phil  Regan  in 
"Broadway  Hostess." 

everything,  he  frames  Lucky  on  a 
robbery  charge.  Winnie  secretly 
hands  over  bail  money  to  a  lawyer, 
but  he  absconds. 

Iris,  grateful  to  Lucky  for  having 
shielded  Ronnie  from  the  law,  uses 
her  influence  to  get  him  out.  She 
and  Lucky  then  marry,  and  later, 
when  he  learns  of  Winnie's  sacrifice, 
he  puts  her  in  a  show. 

Following  this,  Ronnie  shoots 
Lucky,  but  he  recovers,  and  Wiimie, 
realising  at  last  that  her  love  for 
him  can  never  be  reciprocated, 
wisely  accepts  the  hand  of  her 
accompanist. 

Genevieve  Tobin,  on  whom  one 
can  always  rely  for  a  polished 
jwrformance,  is  attractive  as  Iris, 
and  Lyle  Talbot  makes  the  most  of 
the  role  of  Lucky. 

Allen  Jenkins  supplies  light  relief 
in  his  own  inimitable  maimer. 

Good  dance  ensembles  and  sp>ec- 
tacular  settings  furnish  a  glamorous 
background. 

••THE  LONE  WOLF  RETURNS 

Columbia.        American.        " A"  certificate. 
Romantic  drama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Melvvn  Douglas  Michael 

Gail  Patrick  Marcia 

Tala  Birell   Liane 


Henry  Mollison  Mallison 

Thurston  Hall  Crane 

Raymond  Walburn  Jenkins 

Douglas  Dumbrille  Morphew 

Nana  Bryant  Aunt  Julie 

Robert  Middlemass  McGowan 

Robert  Emmett  O'Connor  Benson 

Directed  by  Roy  William  Neill  from  a  story  by 
Louis  Joseph  Vattee. 

Popular  type  of  "Raffles"  crime 
drama,  it  is  rather  naive  at 
times,  but  direction  is  polished  and 
the  action  allows  for  plenty  of 
suspense  as  well  as  sentimental 
interludes. 

Melvyn  Douglas  plays  the  titie 
role  in  a  natural  and  sincere  manner. 
His  part  is  that  of  Michael  Lanyard, 
an  international  crook  known  as  the 
Lone  Wolf,  who  gatecrashes  at  a 
dance  when  hotly  pursued  by  the 
police,  following  a  jewel  robbery. 

He  falls  in  love  with  Marcia 
Stewart,  his  attractive  hostess,  and, 
deciding  to  reform,  returns  the  loot. 

Crane,  a  detective  brought  back 
from  retirement  to  catch  the  Lone 
Wolf,  believes  in  his  reformation, 
but  other  crooks,  angry  because  he 
will  not  play  ball  with  them,  steal 
Marcia' s  jewels  and  pin  the  blame 
on  him. 

Swiftly  the  Lone  Wolf  resorts  to 
subterfuge  to  clear  himself,  and  it  is 
not  long  before  he  has  the  crooks 
under  lock  and  key.  Crane  then 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  Lone 
Wolf's  good  work  by  clearing  up  any 
misunderstanding  between  him  and 
Marcia. 

As  Marcia,  Gail  Patrick  shows  to 
advantage  and  Thurston  Hall  makes 
a  convincing  detective. 

Douglas  Dumbrille  is  well  cast  as 
the  gang  leader,  while,  in  support, 
two  clever  little  studies  are  given 
by  Tjila  BireU  and  Henry  MolUson. 

Comedy  relief  is  quite  good  and 
the  production  is  well  staged  with  a 
wide  variety  of  settings. 

••GIVE  US  THIS  NIGHT 

ParofPtount.       American.       "  V  "  certificate. 
Musical  Romance.    Runs  67  minutes. 

Jan  KiEPUsn  Antonio 

Gladys  Swarthout  Maria 

Philip  Merivale  Marcello  Bonetti 

Alan  Mowbray  Forcellini 

Benny  Baker  Tomasso 

Michelette  Burani   Francesca 

Sidney  Toler    First  Carabinier 

Charles  Judels   Second  Carabinier 

Willlam  Collier,  Sen  The  Priest 

John  Miltern  Vincente 

Directed  by  Alexander  Hall  from  a  story  by 
Jacques  Backrach.    Music  by  Erich  Korngold 
and  Richard  Whiting. 

The  combination  of  Jan  Kiepura 
and  Gladys  Swarthout  pro- 
mised more  thian  it  has  achieved. 
The  reason  being  that  both  musically 
and  in  story  the  material  is  not 
worthy  of  the  stars. 

They  do  their  best  vocally  to 
amend  matters,  and  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  production 
interesting  to  music  lovers. 

Jan  Kiepura's  pleasing  personality 
helps  him  rather  more  than  his 
histrionic  ability  as  Antonio,  a  young 
Italian  fisherman  gifted  with  a 
superb  natural  voice,  who  resents 
the  painful  efforts  of  Forcellini,  an 
established  opera  star,  and  pelts 
him  during  the  performance.  He  is 
arrested,  but  Maria,  the  prima 
donna,  quick  to  appreciate  his 
talents,  secures  his  release  and 
persuades  him  to  ^take  Forcellini's 
place  in  the  optera. 

Soon  Antonio  falls  in  love  with 
Maria  and  she  with  him,  but  he 
silently  steals  away  when  he  wrongly 
believes  she  is  betiothed  to  Marcello 
Bonnetti,  the  composer.  However, 
misunderstanding  is  cleared  away  in 
time  for  him  to  appear  on  the  opening 
night,  and  his  success  puts  the  seal 
to  his  romance. 

Gladys  Swarthout  is  unable  to 
make  much  of  the  role  of  Maria; 
the  supporting  cast  is  quite  sound. 

The  production  is  lavishly  staged 
and  the  romantic  atmosphere  suc- 
cessfully achieved. 


July  4,  ivib 

••WE'RE  ONLY  HXJMAN 

Radio.   American.    "  A "  certificaU.  Gangster 
drama.    Runs  68  mtniUes. 

Pbeston  Foster  Pete  McCaffrey 

Jane  Wyatt  Sallv 

James  Gleason  Danny  Walsh 

Arthur  Horl..-  Martin 

John  Arleoge  O'Brien 

Jane  Darwell  Mrs.  Walsh 

Moroni  Olsen  Inspector  Curran 

MiscHA  AuER  Berger 

Harold  Huber  Tony  Ticci 

Christian  Rub  Anderson 

Rafaela  Ottiano  Mis.  Anderson 

Delhar  Watson  Tommy 

ErnE  Ellsler   Grandma 

Chari.es  Wilson  Morgan 

James  Donlan    Casey 

Directed  by  James  Flood, 

While  the  gangster  element  is 
predominant,  this  production 
also  allows  for  some  sincere  passages 
of  human  sentiment  and  ctmflict  of 
character. 

It  shows,  too,  the  effect  of  a 
gunman's  exploits  on  the  mind  of 
an  ordinary  middle-class  citizen. 
Another  interesting  argument  it 
adduces  is  that  fear  is  a  necessity  in 
the  make-up  of  a  first-class  detective. 

The  story  deals  with  Detective- 
sergeant  McCaffrey,  to  whom  fear  is 
unknown,  who  brings  in  single- 
handed,  a  public  enemy,  Berger,  who, 
however,  esca|>es  on  the  way  to  Sing 
Sing.  McCaffrey,  whose  partner, 
Walsh,  is  killed  in  an  ensuing  bsuik 
raid,  declares  with  heat  to  Walsh's 
widow  that  he  succumbed  because  of 
his  timidity.  This  causes  a  temporary 
estrangement  between  McCaffrey 
and  Sally,  a  news  reporter. 

Wounded  in  a  further  encounter 
with  Berger,  McCaffrey  loses  his 
nerve.  Thus,  when  Sally  discovers 
the  whereabouts  of  Berger's  hideout, 
McCaffrey  is  unwilling  to  join  her  in 
a  single-handed  attempt  to  round 
up  the  gang.  Recovering  his  nerve, 
he  dashes  into  the  hide-out,  kills 
Berger,  and  releases  the  mother  of 
an  eye-witness  to  one  of  the  gang's 
many  murders.  McCaffrey  and 
Sally  become  engaged. 

As  the  detective,  Preston  Foster 
is  definitely  in  chsu'acter  and  gives  a 
well-balanced  performance. 

Jane  Wyatt  gives  charm  and 
intelligence  to  the  role  of  Sally, 
while. James  Gleason  is  excellent  as 
Walsh. 

Dialogue  is  forceful  and  the  plot 
well  developed. 

•HERE  COMES  TROUBLE 

Fox.     American.     "  A"  certificate.  Crime 
comedy-drama.    Runs  61  minutes. 

Paul  Kellv  Duke  Donovan 

Arline  Judge  Margie 

MoNA  Barrie  Evelyn  Howvd 

Gregory  Ratoff  Ivan  Petroff 

Sammy  Cohen  Grimy 

Edward  Brophy  Crowley 

Halliwell  Hobbes  Professor  Howard 

Andrew  Tombes  Adams 

Ernie  Alexander  Harry  Goodfellow 

George  Chandler  Purser  Brooks 

Frank  Hacney  Ox 

Charles  Stevens   Malay  Mike 

Robert  Homans   Mac  Winney 

Granville  Bates  Ship's  Captain 

Wade  Boteles  Detective  Lieutenant 

Stanley  Blystone,  Tom  O'Grady 

Detectives 

Directed  by  Lewis  Seiler  from  an  original  story 
by  John  Bright  and  Robert  Taylor. 

Conventional  story  with  a  breezy, 
robust  atmosphere  which  makes 
Bp  in  fisticuffs  and  action  what  it 
lacks  in  subtlety. 

Paul  Kelly  puts  over  the  rough 
stuff  with  suitable  vigour  as  Duke 
Donovan,  engint*r  on  a  liner,  who 
gets  fed  up  with  the  derisive  wise- 
cracking of  Margie,  his  manicurist 
girl  friend,  and  is  caught  on  the 
rebound  by  Evelyn  Howard,  seduc- 
tive decov  of  Professor  Howard,  a 
jewel  thief. 

When  an  emerald  is  stolen,  Duke 
is  tricked  into  smuggling  it  ashore, 
but  he  soon  gets  wise  to  the  crooks, 
and  after  bringing  abou■^  their 
capture,  bounces  ba^k  a  more 
sobered  individual  into  the  waiting 
arms  of  Margie. 

A  good  i^rformance  comes  from 
Sammy   Cohen   as   Duke's  dumb 


partner,  while  Arline  Judge  and 
Mona  Barrie  as  Margie  and  Evelyn, 
are  well  contrasted. 

Gregory  Ratoff  g^ves  an  excellent 
supporting  role,  as  does  Halliwell 
Hobbes. 

Scenes  on  board  ship  are  realistic. 
While  there  are  no  outstanding 
climaxes,  the  development  avoids 
being  tedious. 

•SUNSHINE  AHEAD 

Universal.    British.    "  U"  certificate.  Radio 

variety.  Runs  64  minutes. 
Eddie  Pola.  Harold  Ramsay  at  the  Broad- 
cast Organ.  Leonard  Henry.  The  Two 
Leslies.  Eve  Lister.  Harry  S.  Pbfper. 
Doris  Arnold  and  the  Six  Piano  Jazz 
Symphony.  Troise  and  his  Manooliers, 
and  Don  Carlos.  George  Baker.  Webster 
Booth.  Ruth  Naylor  and  Chorus  of  Fifty 
in  Faust.  Sherman  Fisher  Girls.  Betty 
Astell.  Rios  and  Santos,  Harmonica 
Band.  Vivienne  Chatterton,  Charles 
Mortimer,  C.  Denier  Warren,  Edgar 
Driver,  Freddie  Watts,  Leslie  Perrins, 

May  Hallett.    Jack  Clifford. 
Directed  by  Wallace  Orton  from  the  book  by 
Am  West  and  Geoffrey  Orme.    Original  music 
by  Kennedy  Rutsell  and  Reg  ComoUy. 

The  main  attraction  of  this 
variety  entertainment,  which  is 
entirely  negligible  in  story  value,  is 
Jau:k  Payne  and  his  band,  who  put 
over  a  couple  of  excellent  numbers 
with  all  their  accustomed  verve  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  turns  generally  are  good, 
Doris  Arnold  putting  over  an 
exceedingly  soimd  piano  number. 

The  excerpt  from  Fatist  is  well 
done,  too,  and  there  is  an  infor- 
mality about  the  whole  show  which 
makes  it  quite  attractive  of  its 
type. 

The  general  production,  however, 
lacks  polish,  and  the  development  is 
not  as  ingenious  as  it  might  have 
been. 


I  CONQUER  THE  SEA 

Pathe.    American.    "  A "  certificate.  Triangle 
drama.    Runs  67  mtnutes. 

Steffi  Duna   Rosita 

Stanley  Morner  Tommy 

Douglas  Walton  Leonard 

George  Cleveland  Caleb 

Johnny  Pirrone  Pedro 

Fred  Warren  Sebastian 

Madame  Delinsky  .....Mis.  Gonzales 

Olin  Francis  Gabe 

Fred  Peters  Stubby 

Jim  Hertz  Tiny 

Ai.BERT  Russell  1°*^ 

Charles  McMurphy  Zacb 

Directed  and  written  by  Victor  Halperin. 

Highly  ingenuous  story  set  in  a 
Newfoundland  village,  which 
relies  for  its  attraction  on  two 
whaling  sequences  which  are  quite 
well  done. 

Steffi  Duna  puts  a  fair  amount  of 
vitality  into  her  role  of  the  heroine, 
and  Stanley  Momer  is  virile  as 
Tommy,  who  sacrific-es  himself  for 
her  happiness.  Neither,  however, 
quite  conquer  the  artificiality  of  the 
roles. 

Douglas  Walton  is  weak  as 
Leonard,  the  man  she  really  loves. 
Types  in  the  villaige  are  quite  well 
chosen. 

Development  is  slow  and  mono- 
tonous, but  brisks  up  a  little  in  the 
whaling  sequences. 


•••THE  OLD  DARK  HOUSE 
(Re- issue) 

Universal.        American.        " A"  certificate. 
Runs  71  minutes. 

Kakloff  Morgan 

Charles  Laughton  . . .  Sir  William  Porterhouse 

Melvyn  Douglas  Roger  Penderel 

Gloria  Stuart  Gladys  D  -  Cane 

Ernest  Thesigrr  Horace  Femm 

Eva  Moore  Robecca  Femm 

Raymond  Massey  Philip  Waverton 

Brember  Wills  Saul  Femm 

John  Dudgeon  Sir  Roderick 

Directed  by  James  Whale  from  J.  B.  Priestley's 
novel.    Adapted  bv  Bevin  Levy.    Reviewed  in 
our  \ssue  of  January  2«.  1933. 

Like  most  of  its  type,  this  eerie 
thriller  is  somewhat  vag^e  and 
incredible  and  wholly  fantastic,  but 
there  is  this  difference — it  is  exceed- 
ingly cleverly  acted  and  charac- 
terised, and  the  direction  is  quite 
brilliant. 


LET 

BRING  YOU  NEW  ^ 
BEAUTY  IN  ^  DAYS 


IDoit  wd  gnue  hu 
IIIM  tliii  di«ten<l«d 
poc*  itad  oTertored 
Abort  tbeaklB. 

2Wuliia(  with  Map 
Mid     v»i«r  on^ 


'  Uon  of  8wao  Down 
Complaxlon  Milk 
clMRd  of 
dirt  and  gm«e. 

4 A  tew  dAT**  treat- 
ment  SEDUCES 
to  norrnal 
mAlctng  the 
white-  aad 
beratUol. 


LUian  Bond  Gaumont-British  Photo 

Pon  suffocation  is  the  true  cause  of  "  mudd/  com- 

Clexions,"  coarse,  blotchy  skin,  enlarged  pores, 
iackheads,  etc. 

Atmospheric  dust,  grease  from  hat  creams  and 
make-up,  choke  the  pores  and  enlarge  them,  prevent- 
ing normal  perspiration  and  the  absorption  of  necessary 
oxygen. 

Face  Creams  sink  into  the  skin  and  stay  there,  causing 
further  choking  of  the  pores  and  making  the  skin 
spongy  and  saggy. 

Tetlow's  Swan  Down  Complexion  Milk  is  the  finest 
pore-cleanser  and  skin  beautifier.  Being  a  liquid,  it 
seeps  right  into  the  pores,  flooding  out  all  the  deposit 
and  leaving  the  skin  healthil/  clean.  One  application 
left  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  wiped  off  brings  away 
accumulated  grease  and  dirt.  Further  use  closes  the 
enlarged  pores  and  makes  the  skin  clear,  smooth  in 
texture  and  velvet  firm. 

DOES   NOT   HIDE   IMPERFECnONS--(T   REMOVES  THEM! 


★  TEST 


this  remarkable  pore-cleanser  and  skin  tonic  without  riskini  a 
penny.  Buy  a  Is.  or  2/6  bottle  from  any  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or 
Store  or  direct.  Use  half  the  contents,  then,  if  not  really  delighted 
with  the  results,  return  the  half-empty  bottle  to  ut  and  we  will  refund  your  money  in  full.  Start 
the  test  to-day  and  <;*in  new  complexion  beauty. 

HENRY  TETLOW  CO.,  LTD.,  (Dept.  Il/I),  «l  EAGLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I. 


"YES.  MY  DEAR.  I  FIND  THAT  A 
SUPERMA  LASTS  MUCH  LONGER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PERM." 


"And,"  she  might  have  added,  "I  find  Superma  makes  my  hair  far 
lovelier."  For  Superma  employs  only  pure  water  vapour  and 
gently  steams  into  your  hair  a  luxuriant  wave  and  a  strong  natural 
curl  that  is  proof  in  its  lustrous  loveliness  against  wind,  rain 
and  sea  water. 

And  Superma  has  this  further  advantage — it  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  electricity  or  machines. 

Insist  on  Superma — Superma  cannot  harm  your  hair.  Superma 
Rapid  Machineless  Curls  are  guaranteed  to  last  for  at  least  six 
months,  in  unimpaired  hair.  Send  for  Free  Folder. 

SUPERmfl 


SUPERMA  LTD 


93-97    REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 


MACHINELESS     PERMANENT  WAVE 
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shade  Rouqe  ^ha^  adopb 
your  most'  becoainq  colour 


6 


Here  is  someching  n«w  and  different — ^Tr»va 
"Discreet"  Rouge.  To  even  the  Iceenest  eyes  it  it 
/ndetectob/e— yet  its  lovely  natural  blush  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Whatever  your  colouring  its  subtle 
tints  merge  Into  the  skin  and  assume  the  shade 
most  suitable  for  you.  You  can  intensify  the 
colour  as  required,  It  still  remains  indetectable. 
A  HOLIDAY  HINT.— Trava  "Discreet"  Rouge 
it  absolutely  moisture-proof,  and  even  swimming 
won't  affect  it.  And  remember,  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  skin  !   But  try  it  for  yourself — NOW. 

From  Boou,  Woolworth's,  British  Home  Ston 
Marks  tt  Spencer's,  Stores,  Chemists,  Hi 
^retsers,  or  post  free  from  Dept.  5 


TRAVA 


52  MORTIMER  STREET, W. 


Listen !   Girls ! 

He  likes  to  see 
A  Smooth,  Flawless  Back. 

Not  a  Pimply  Horror 


WTiat  man  was  ever 
thrilled  by  the  sight  of  a 
pimply  back?  And  how 
can  you  wear  the  latest  and 
most  fascinating  swim  suits 
and  evening  frocks  if  your 
back  and  shoulders  disclose 
unsightly  skin  eruptions  ?  So 
don't  be  ashamed  and  em- 
barrassed— not  when  it's  so 
easy  to  have  a  smooth, 
flawless  skin  from  tip  to 
toe — radiating  health  and 
beauty.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of 
Wex  Grape  Saline,  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  each 
morning.  Wex  is  the  newest 
and  most  effective  health 
salt,  made  from  grapes.  In 
a  couple  of  days  spots  and 
pimples  start  to  clear.  Inside 
a  week  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
seen.  Sp>ots,  pimples,  black- 
heads and  similar  skin  imperfections  are  caused  by 
poisons  and  waste  accumulations  which  are  impoverish- 
ing your  blood,  breaking  out  through  the  pores  of  your 
skin,  and  making  you  look  awful.  But  Wex  swiftly 
clears  your  blood  of  those  harmful  acids  which  cause 
your  skin  to  erupt — in  a  few  days  your  skin  clears, 
takes  on  a  new  youthful  beauty.  At  Boots'  Branches, 
'liniothy  White's,  Taylor's  Drug,  etc.  Trial  size  71d. 
Bottlf-s  1  /6  and  2/6.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Wex  Grape  Saline. 


NAILS  §HORT? 


A  <;rovr  ttaem  to  fublon's  Itoftti— Quickly  I 
-X  W  lillc  you  ilMp  Plllri  B«pld  Mmll  Uroircr  wlU  brlnii 
yifu  Urvely  lufiR  o&lla.  Works  wonderi  for  nalU 
Kbortroed  by  typlnR.  Try  It  I  Juat  Apply  nlxbtly 
--Tb>l'i  all  I  TrrtlmonlaU  dilly.  Mimtta's  nipr  ly 
.1/0  Port  Irrt. 

riLTEX  LTD.      SnU  Brimly  XpttialUU 
I  Dapt  1.0  2  III  BiDxlwsy.  Croneb  End,  Loaten.  VJI. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 


Why  Not  Give  British 
Players  a  Decent  Break? 


Leslie  Perrins 


7"HEN  is  the  English  actor  Leslie 
Perrins  going  to  get  a  really 
w^orthwhile  break  ?  Why  must 
he  always  portray  the  part 
of  a  dirty  dog,  who  always 
comes  to  a  sticky  end  ?  The  British  Studios 
seem  to  have  overlooked  possibilities  in 
him;  for  instance,  why  cannot  he  be  hero 
for  a  change  ? 

He  has  good 
looks,  wears  his 
clothes  perfectly, 
and  has  the  suave 
manner  and  witti- 
cism of  the 
American  WiUiam 
Powell. 

I  wish  the  studios 
would  do  some- 
thing about  it, 
for  whenever  I 
go  to  see  one  of 
his  films  I  know 
I'm  not  going  to 
see  him  in  a  happy 
ending,  and  it  is 
really  too  bad  when 
you  are  a — Leslie  Perrins  Fan. 

[A  number  of  other  readers  have  written 
in  similar  strain  about  this  popular  player. — 
"Thinker."] 

How  the  BUnd  "  See 

I am  writing  this  at  the  dictation  of  a  blind 
friend,  who  is  a  film  lover  in  a  certain  degree. 
There  are  certain  films  I  "see"  he  says.  The 
type  with  more  dialogue,  singing  and  music  than 
action  are  popular  with  our  class.  We  cannot 
observe  the  fme  technique  of  photography  and 
acting  or  directing,  but  we  enjoy  the  "talkies" 
just  as  much  as  our  normal  brethren. 

Now,  I  get  my  friend  who  is  writing  this  for 
me,  to  read  the  synopsis  or  story  of  the  film 
from  the  Picturegoer.  This  gives  me  an  idea 
and  I  am  able  to  follow  the  film. 

I  can  tell  the  name  of  the  regular  writers  in 
the  Picturegoer  by  their  style  of  writing; 
this  is  through  hearing  their  articles  regularly. 

Opera  brought  to  the  films  is  certainly  a 
boon  to  the  sightless  community,  as  the  prices 
of  kinema  is  within  our  means  more  so  than 
of)era-houses.  The  talkies  are  certainly  a  boon 
to  us — but  I  often  think  of  our  deaf  brethreri. 
Silent  films  with  printed  dialogue  would  have 
their  appreciation. 

We  sightless  really  appreciate  the  films  whose 
-wide  scope  practically  caters  for  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  humeinity. — Joseph  Eric  Rushton 
{p.p.  A.  Blind  Film  Lover),  The  Guest  House, 
Bramcote,  Nottingham,  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  £1  Is. 

Actors  Are  Out  ! 

An  enthusiastic  kinema  fan,  I  not  only  keep 
my  own  records  of  films  I  see,  but  all 
clippings,  criticisms,  and  stills  I  can  get  hold  of. 
These  are  pasted  into  portfolios  bearing  the 
trade  marks  of  the  respective  production 
companies,  together  with  interesting  facts  and 
figures  regarding  film  industry,  censorship, 
technique,  etc. 

My  annual  average  for  the  last  few  years  was 
eighty  full-length  features.  My  reasons  for 
attending  a  film  are  because  it  is — say — a 
Pommer  production,  because  Clair  directed,  or 
Hecht  wrote  the  scenario,  or  Perinal  had  the 
camera,  or  Wach.smann  the  musical  score.  Very 
few  actors  interest  me. 

My  pet  aversions  are  adapted  plays,  historical 


films,  background-music,  film-cycles,  publicity- 
stunts,  the  star  system.  Will  Hays,  Rouben 
Mamoulian,  and  American  musical  comedies. 

Needless  to  say  how  sincerely  I  appreciate 
Picturegoer  for  its  courageous  and  unbiased 
opinions. — Claire  Rothwell,  Lilac  Ranch,  Escon- 
dido,  California,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize 
of  10s.  6d. 

Screen  Caricatures 

I should  like  to  suggest  Hulme  Beame's 
creation  Larry  the  Lamb  as  the  subject  of 
a  series  of  British  cartoons.  The  adventures  of 
Larry  in  the  imaginary  Toy  Town  together  with 
Ernest  the  Policeman  and  the  Magician  would,  I 
am  sure,  prove  highly  successful  and  be  very 
popular. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  British 
cartoonist.  Cartoon  skits  on  famous  British 
recurring  events  such  as  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  the  Boat  Race,  the  Assembly  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Derby  and  Noveniber  the  Fifth, 
would  be  ideal  subjects  for  really  first-class  films. 

Then,  who  wouldn't  pay  the  price  of  a  kinema 
seat  to  see  celebrities  of  all  descriptions  cari- 
catured ?  The  newspapers  do  it !  Why  not 
the  films? — Harry  A.  T.  Dottle,  16  Walnut  Tree 
Walk,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

'Ware  Flippancy  ! 

Ever  since  that  historic  occasion  on  which  the 
Powell  tongue  shot  out  at  Miss  Loy  our 
films  have  been  put  through  the  now  famous 
"  Thinmanising "  process.  Love  with  wise- 
crack has  taken  the  place  of  sugary  sentiment, 
hairbrush  spankings  are  all  a  part  of  to-day's 
film  romances  and  crooks  combine  a  passion  for 
crooning  with  their  crookery. 

It  has  all  been  a  welcome  change.  We  have 
enjoyed  this  step  of  the  kinema  towards  some- 
thing more  natural  and  seeing  film  types  become 
human  has  been  grand  fun.  Flippancy  versus 
slush  meant  an  easy  win  for  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  to  the  kinema 
if  this  vogue  of  the  flippant  should  become  a 
fetish.  Scenes  of  deep  emotional  content  can 
be  spoiled  by  levity  and  really  great  films 
marred  by  "Thinmanising."  We  do  not  want  a 
return  to  bathos,  but  true  pathos  and  patter 
never  really  mix. — May  Godfrey,  33  Meldon 
Terrace,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  6. 

Grousers,  Please  Copy  ! 

I fad  to  see  why  so  many  filmgoers  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  entertainment  which  they 
get  at  their  local  kinemas. 

It  is  logical  that  a  manager  cannot  book  a 
film  which  will  satisfy  the  occupants  of  every 
seat  in  the  auditorium,  therefore  the  filmgoer 
should  select  his  evening's  entertainment  care- 
fully instead  of  just  dropping  into  the  nearest 
kinema  and  then  spreading  adverse  publicity 
because  the  programme  did  not  suit  his  taste. 

This  type  of  filmgoing  is  bad  for  everyone 
concerned,  including  the  management  of  the 
kinema.  Why  does  a  non-admirer  of  Garbo 
always  visit  the  kinema  showing  Garbo's  films, 
and  then  complain  to  all  his  friends  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  worse  show  ?  If  this  gentleman  only 
bothered  to  find  a  critic  that  he  could  rely  upon, 
all  would  be  well. 

Personally,  I  find  that  by  following  Lionel 
Collier  I  always  see  a  show  that  pleases  me. 
Why  don't  all  "grousers"  follow  suit? — G.  K. 
Dowbiggin,  21  Thornfield,  Lancaster. 

"  Ordinary  Love  "  for  13 

Films  nowadays  seem  to  be  heading  for  love 
scenes  all  the  time.    Do  we  really  need  a 
love  picture?    1  think  that  if  occasionally  one 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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LET  YOUR 
SKIN  EAT 

AND  LOOK  YEARS 
YOUNGER  IN  28  DAYS 

&aili/Skin 

.A(eniL 

and 


P^igested  and  specially  prepared 
in  steam  jacketed  autoclave 


99  oat  of  100  %«ofiMii  hove  mderBoarished 
sldiM  —  wrinkle*.  Med  complezioas  oihI 
tkmnken  cheeia  ore  sore  eicne. 

The  best  daily  tlda  mena  is  Biocd  (tiie 
life  of  sldn  tissues)  obtained  from  yoiuig 
iit.;m^l«  predigestcd  dairy  cream  and  olive 
oil  (noa-greosy),  Emulsified  fats  (noo-creasy). 

All  the  above  axe  now  contained  in 
Creme  Tokalon — the  best  and  most 
nourishing  skinfood  knowTi.  It  will 
revive  and  refresh  your  skin  almost 
beyond  belief  even  in  one  night  and  in 
28  days  it  will  give  you  a  new  and 
permanently  beautiful  complexion. 
Thousands  of  women  of  40  and  50 
years  of  age  have  obtained  skins  and 
complexions  almost  like  girls  in  many 
cases  as  the  result  of  the  daily  use  of 
this  highly  nourishing  skinfood.  Use 
Cfeme  Tokalon  ROSE  COLOUR  with 
Biocel  at  night,  and  Crfeme  Tokalon 
Skinfood  WHITE  COLOUR  (non- 
greasy)  in  the  morning.  The  rose 
cream  is  the  most  nourishing  to  the 
skin,  but  the  white  non-greasy  cream 
is  best  for  morning  use  as  in  addition 
to  being  a  skinfood  it  makes  face 
powder  extremely  adherent  and  in- 
visible. Successful  results  are  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  refunded. 


It's  lovely 
to  be 
SLIM 


No  Drugs  :  No  Dieting 

It's  easy  to  dress  smartly,  to  avoid  fatigue,  and  to 
keep  fit  if  you're  slim.  How,  then,  will  you  check  a 
natural  tendency  to  fatoess  ?  Not  by  drastic  dieting, 
nor  by  excessive  exercise,  nor  by  harmful  drugs — 
when  there's  a  safe,  pleasant  way.  Thousands  of 
smart  women,  envied  for  their  youthful  figures, 
depend  on  Beechams  Pills.  Take  Beechams  Brand 
Pills.  They  turn  fet  into  energy,  improve  digestion 
and  regularise  eUmination.  In  90  years  the  original 
prescription  has  never  been  surpassed  for  Constipa- 
tion and  all  its  evils. 

BEECHAMS 


Poiely  Vegetable 


BRAND 


Sold  Everywhere 


PILLS  ^ 

IMk  a.  (}iu*ua.  a.  (Sax 

TO  WOMEN  WHO  VVTISH  TO  SLIM 


NATURES 
STOCKmCS 


NURONA  and  bask  in  the  sun 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
skin  will  quickly  bronze  without 
burning.  NURONA  keeps  out  the 
harmful  burning  rays  while  encour- 
aging a  natural  glowing  tan.  Also 
a  soothing  application  after 
over-exposure  to  the  sun. 

NURONA 

SUN  TAN  CREAM 

Non  greasy — pleasant  to  use. 

Also  NURONA  Sun  Tan  Cream 
without  colour. 

Bottle    "  xour  Chemise  cannot  supply,  please  tend  1/1  to 

JIMa  WWIEY.  sows  t  ta..  LTB..  WMICHESTa  3. 


Of  Chemists 


GNAWING  PAINS 
BETWEEN  MEALS 


Of  all  the  painful  forms  which  stomach  trouble 
takes,  is  there  anything  that  is  more  depressing  than 
the  gna^ting  pain  that  makes  its  appearance  like 
cloclovork  between  meals? 

Mr.  A.  B.,  of  Scarborough,  was  a  victim  to  these 
pains  and  was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  being 
without  them  until  one  happy  day.  .  .  .  But  read 
his  letter : — 

"  For  the  past  10  years  I  have  suffered  from  terrible 
'  gnawing  '  pains  in  my  stomach. 

"  These  pains  always  occur  between  mealtimes. 
I  tried  scores  of  different  medicines  without  result 
until  I  tried  taking  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder. 
From  the  first  dose  I  felt  a  new  man.  Every  time 
these  pains  come  on  I  take  a  dose  of  Macleans  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  they  have  vanished.  I  am  never 
without  a  bottle  of  your  stomach  powder  in  the 
house.  Thank  you  for  the  great  benefit  I  have  received." 

Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder  not  only  puts 
your  stomach  right — it  takes  a  great  load  off  your 
mind  as  well.  If  you  are  a  sufferer,  go  straight  to 
your  chemist  and  get  a  bottle  of  the  genuine  MACLEAN 
BRAND  Stomach  Powder.  You  will  know  it  by  the 
sigiiature  "ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN  ".  Vou  won't  suffer 
again  after  taking  that.  1/3,  21-  and  5/-,  powder  or 
tablets.    Never  sold  loose. 


INSTANTLY  remove*  on- 
w&oted  h&ir  «ith  siUetT. 
DepOatorie*  ue  ofteu 
dangeroQs,  and  meo's  rmznrs 
a&ntiif&ctoiy.  The  ^  Ducb 
e«  **  S&fety  Ruor  ib  NEW  ! 
I>e«i£ned  tor  Women,  with  ooe 
doable  cnrved  cutting  edae  for 
ander-«nn  use  ud  one  straight 
edge  for  D«e  oa  dccJc.  le^t.  etc. 

DucheS 

BKiTl^H  MAUK.  Packed 
complete  with  blade  in  «  neat 
Leather  Case.  3/6.  A  tuperior 
imidel  may  be  obtained  for 
Extra  blades  at  2 '6  a  packet 


Obtainable  at  Boots.  Parkcs . 

Taylors,  and  usual  Stores. 
DUC3IESS  RAZOR  CO.. 

Dept.  P3, 
17    Camberwell  Green, 
LONDON,  SJ:.5. 
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YOUR  NAILS  DO 
LOOK  NICE.  HAVE 
YDU  DISCOVERED 
A  NEW  POLISH  ? 


IT'S  61AZ0.  EVERY- 
ONE'S WEARING  IT 
-AND  NO  WONDER! 


DOES  IT  STAY 
LOVELY  LIKE 
THAT  ? 


NOT  ONLY  THAT. 
BUT  GLAZO  GOES 
ON  WITHOUT 
STREAKING -AND 
THE  COLOURS  ARE 


FASCINATING  ! 


The  lovely  smooth  lustre  Glazo  gives  to  nails 
is  praised  by  smart  women  everywhere.  Glazo 
is  always  the  same  consistency.  The  specially 
designed  cap  prevents  thickening  in  the  bottle. 
Glazo  goes  on  smoothly  without  streaking. 
The  special  oil  in  Glazo  Polish  Remover 
helps  to  keep  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 

Poliih  in  8  sniari  shades 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover 


Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


EACH 


TRY  THE   NEW   SHADE   CORAL,  OR 
SHELL,  FLAME,  NATURAL, 
COLOURLESS 


GLAZO 


Clazo  Ltd..  Dept.  P.24,  217  Bedrord  Avenue,  Slough 

I  enclose  6d.  for  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Poliih  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  preferred  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  Flame  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

Name  - 

Address  
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WHAT    DO   YOU   THINK?    Cominued  from  page  28 


film  were  shown — without  love  in  it — it  would 
please  the  older  folk  and  the  younger  folk  too. 

I'm  sure  filmgoers  will  agree  with  me  that  it's 
rather  aggravating  to  expect  to  see  a  good 
"picture"  and  find  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  time 
wasted,  with  the  hero  or  heroine  making  loving 
remarks. 

If  we  can't  do  without  the  passionate  love 
scene,  can  we  not  cut  a  httleof  it  out,  and  have 
the  more  "ordinary"  type  of  love?  Perhaps 
some  day  we  shall  !■ — (Miss)  P.  Green  (age  13), 
2  Collingwood  Terrcue,  Gourock,  Scotland. 

An  Eloquent  Plea 

Better  than  Cavalcade,  better,  even,  than  the 
Tattoo  at  Aldershot,  I  suggest  a  picture 
based  upon  the  history  of  Windsor  Castle  would 
be  if  well  done,  by  British  producers. 

Not  a  blend  of  fact  and  fiction,  but  a  straight- 
forward sequence  of  thiilling  events  based  upon 
actual  happenings  in  this,  the  most  majestic 
of  the  world's  royal  residences. 

The  history  of  the  world's  greatest  Empire  is 
epitomised  here.  The  affection  of  millions  of 
the  world's  greatest  people,  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  centred  upon  this  Royal  Home.  Atmosphere, 
environment,  tradition  :  all  are  typical  of 
Britain  at  its  best.  Kings  and  Queens,  Knights 
and  Ladies,  form  part  of  the  pageantry  of  the 
past  here  as,  perhaps,  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

But  if,  and  when,  such  a  picture  is  attempted, 
it  must  be  essentially  a"  worthwhile"  production: 
nothing  loud,  nor  garish,  nor  alien  to  the  spirit 
and  story  of  this  poem  in  stone,  this  store-house 
of  Britain's  jewels  of  race. 

I  wonder,  after  all,  whether  any  studio  in  the 
world  would  be  quite  big  enough  to  produce 
actors  and  actresses  and  a  story  worthy  of  "  Royal 
Windsor"? — [Mrs.)  Gertrude  A.  Rogers,  35 
I'illiers  Road,  Southall,  Middlesex. 

She  Don't  Know  Nothin'  I 

I have  never  seen  a  press  review  or  a  studio, 
rarely  visit  a  kinema  more  than  once  a  week, 
and  do  not  write  film  notes. 

I  have  never  met  a  star,  nor  do  I  possess  a 
single  photo  or  autograph. 

I  have  never  read  a  book  on  film  production, 
and,  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  had  never 
opened  a  film  paper. 

I  have  no  gramophone,  and  though  I  once 
owned  a  Brownie,  have  never  "snapped"  a 
celebrity. 

I  missed  Calvalcade,  Bengal  Lancers,  Evergreen, 
The  Barretts,  Blossom  Time,  Nell  Gvuyn  and  Henry 
VIII;  I  have  never  seen  Gable  (true  !),  Harlow, 
Dietrich,  or  Del  Rio;  nor  yet  Gary  Cooper,  Sylvia 
Sidney,  I^ughton,  Crosby,  Karloff,  Cantor  or 
Cagney,  and  I  once  thought  Hedda  Gabler  was 
a  film  star  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl  a  famous 
antique  ! 

I  never  entered  a  film  competition  before 
1936,  and  yet,  since  January,  I  have  won  two 
first  prizes. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  right — one  needs  luck  as 
well  ! — "Ignoramus,"  Wakefield. 

Making  Friends 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  overjoyed  to  receive 
a  letter  from  another  schoolgirl  from  whom 
I  have  never  heard  before  ! 

She  lives  in  Malaya,  in  Seremban,  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  to  hear  how  our 
worthy  paper  circulates. 

It  is  almost  thrilling  to  think  that  this  little 
girl  accidentally  saw  my  name  in  the  Picture- 
goer,  and  wrote  to  me  as  a  result.  So  I  have  the 
PicTUREGOER  to  thank  for  another  corre- 
.spondent  ! — Kathleen  H.  Xicoll,  38  Lucan  Road. 
Aigburth,  Liverpool  17. 

Cheap  Vulgarity 

May  I  make  the  strongest  possible  protest 
against  the  cheap  vulgarity  so  evident  in 
many  of  the  British  made  films  on  view  at  present? 
Besides  being  extremely  irritating,  the  scenes 
invariably  have  no  connection  with  the  contin- 
uity of  the  film. 

Two  films  rankle.  The  part  of  the  French- 
man in  The  Last  Journey  was  unnecessary,  apart 
from  the  vulgar  incidents. 

I  was  glad  I  was  not  accompanied  by  my 


fiancee  at  the  second  film — Two  Hearts  in 
Harmony,  in  which  a  supposedly  star  male  duo 
sang  a  song  about  "the  man  the  women  go  to  see 
when  they  go  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog."  I  was 
disgusted. 

Another  incident  in  this  film  was  the  showing 
of  risque  story-telling  by  the  gigolo  among  the 
men  at  the  dinner  table  and  by  one  of  the 
"ladies"'  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  wondered  whether  this  sort  of  thing  was 
appreciated  down  south— it  is  not  up  north — 
but  the  kinema  manager  assured  me  it  was 
deprecated  all  over  the  country. 

I  am  no  prude,  but  this  sort  of  thing  irritates 
me. — J.  Stevens,  40  Broad  Lane,  Liverpool,  1 1 . 

Charging  Overtime 

With  reference  to  people  who  stay  in  kinemas 
for  more  than  one  programme,  what  about 
this  idea? 

A  machine  could  be  installed  in  the  box  office 
to  stamp  the  time  when  the  person  should  leave, 
i.e.,  if  the  programme  lasts  three  hours,  it  should 
stamp  three  hours  ahead  of  the  time  of  purchasing 
the  ticket. 

When  the  person  comes  out  he  surrenders  his 
ticket  to  the  attendant,  and  pays  extra  for  any 
time  over  and  above  that  printed  on  his  ticket. 

Also,  when  people  have  to  wait  in  a  queue, 
and  then  see  only  half  a  programme,  they 
surely  ought  to  be  charged  only  half  the  price. — 
O.  and  B.  Redwood,  66  Spring  Road,  Ipswich. 

Forget  Vienna 

I felt  I  must  write  and  express  my  feelings  as 
regcirds  a  certain  unpretentious  English  film, 
directed  by  versatile  Monty  Banks  and  starring 
Charles  Farrell. 

The  only  thing  I  can  find  fault  with  is  its 
ridiculous  title.  Falling  in  Love,  reminiscent  of 
a  hundred  and  one  other  so-and-so  titles. 

Let  me  draw  a  deep  breath  before  I  say 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  a  film  with  a 
charming  natural  English  atmosphere. 

I  would  hke  to  take  that  film  and  shove  it 
under  the  noses  of  every  producer  and  director 
in  England  and  say  to  them,  "For  the  love  of 
Mike,  forget  Vieima  !  Look  at  those  scenes, 
that's  what  your  pubhc  wants — scenes  in  a 
London  park;  Trafalgar  Square;  'bus  rides  in 
London;  boating  on  the  Thames;  barges  on  the 
river;  dehghtful  country  scenery. 

"Now,  scrap  your  beer-gardens,  give  your 
Viennese  waltzes  a  rest,  and  look  around 
England  for  your  inspiration." — (Miss)  Lilian 
Boiven,  Water  Street,  Youghal,  Co.  Cork,  I.F.S. 


A  Good  Recipe 


Here  is  a  recipe  for  an  ideal  film  dish  : — 
Ingredients. — 1  assorted  bunch  of  stars; 
1  Korda;  1  Franz  Planer;  half  a  Hitchcock; 
half  a  Capra. 

Directions. — To  get  the  best  results  only  the 
first  quality  stars  should  be  used  :  Laughtons, 
Loys,  Powells,  Donats,  etc.,  are  most  suitable. 
Place  these  into  a  new  story,  leaving  out  any 
not  required  and  pour  over  the  resources  of  the 
Korda.  Then  work  in  the  Franz  Planer  before 
using  the  "pan." 

Place  the  lot  into  an  M.-G.-M.  studio,  adding 
the  half  Capra  and  half  Hitchcock  and  allowing 
them  to  mould,  but  letting  the  latter  "dissolve" 
occasionally. 

Put  into  cans  when  ready  and  serve  hot  with 
cold  advertising.  Sufficient  for  ten  million 
persons. — Douglas  G.  Maitland,  29a  Meldon 
Terrace,  Xewcastlc-upon-Tyne  6. 

j  your"  viiwS  WANTED  j 

What  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films.  i 
:     Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly.  j 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
i  paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
•  ing,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
i  letter  published  each  week, 
i  Letters  should  be  written  on 
i  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
!  should  not  exceed  150  words, 
i  Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
i  Picturegoer  Weekly,  "Martlett 
i  House,  Martlett  Court,  BowJ 
i  Street,  W.C.2. 
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Who's  Who 


Charles  Bickford 

BORN  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  January  1st. 
Height,  6  ft.  1  in.;  red  hair;  weighs  13  stone 
3  lbs. ;  blue  eyes.  Hobbies,  pig  raising  and  dogs. 
Married.  Two  children.  Claims  Irish  descent. 
Son  of  a  coffee  importer.  He  owns  a  lingerie 
shop  in  Los  Angeles.  Educated  at  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Specia- 
lised in  constructional  engineering.  Went  round 
the  worid  with  Roosevelt's  fleet  as  a  stoker. 
Served  in  the  war  as  lieutenant  in  Engineers. 
After  the  war  embarked  on  a  stage  career  and 
played  for  ten  years  in  stock  companies,  and  in 
New  York.  A  play.  Outside  Looking  In,  won  him 
fame.  He  was  engaged  to  play  in  the  film 
Dynamite.  This  was  followed  by  Scandal  for  Sale. 
Vanity  Street,  The  Last  Man,  Thunder  Below,  No 
Other  Woman,  Song  of  the  Eagle.  Anna  Christie, 
The  Sea  Bat,  Hell's  Heroes,  Passion  Flower,  Earl 
of  Borneo,  This  Day  and  Age,  Panama  Flo.  Men 
in  Her  Life,  White  Woman,  Red  Wagon  (made  in 
England  in  1933),  Little  Miss  Marker,  Wicked 
Woman,  Under Pressure,Girl in Pavm.A  Notorious 
Gentleman,  The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife,  East  of 
Java,  U.  S.  Smith,  Rose  of  the  Rancho. 

Joan  Blondell 

BORN  in  New  York  on  August  30,  1909. 
Height,  5  ft.  4  ins.  Blonde  hair  and  grey 
eyes.  Weighs  8  stone  8  lbs.  Married  George 
Barnes.  Hobbies,  tennis  and  swimming.  A 
property  trunk  was  her  first  cradle,  so  that  she 
has  been  on  the  stage  literally  from  babyhood. 
She  has  played  all  over  the  world,  she  h«is  also 
been  a  circus  hand,  a  clerk  in  a  department  store 
— this  last  for  fifteen  minutes  !  She  was  educated 
while  on  tour  and  in  New  York.  In  the  latter 
city  she  attended  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts. 
She  left  for  Australia  and  returned  to  New  York 
when  she  was  eighteen,  and  appeared  in  many 
stage  productions.  Her  first  screen  appearance 
was  in  Sinner's  Holiday  with  James  Cagney. 
They  had  both  been  in  the  stage  version, 
entitled  Penny  Arcade.  Her  pictures  include 
The  Office  Wife,  The  Steel  Highway,  Illicit,  My 
Past.  The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It,  Blonde 
Craty,  The  Crowd  Roars,  Big  City  Blues,  Three  on 
a  Match,  Central  Park.  Her  Reputation,  Goodbye 
Again,  Footlight  Parade.  Convention  City,  I've 
Got  Your  Nuttier,  Gold  Diggers  of  1933,  Havana 
Widows.  He  Was  Her  Man,  Hit  Me  Again. 
Dames.  Kansas  City  Princess,  Travelling  Sales 
Lady,  Broadway  Gondolier,  We're  in  the  Money, 
Miss  Pacific  Fleet,  Colleen,  Sons  of  Guns,  Bullets 
and  Ballots. 

Elisabeth  Bergner 

BORN  in  Vienna,  August  22,  1900.  Marrietl 
Paul  Czinner,  the  director,  who  is  always 
associated  with  her  pictures.  Brown  hair  and 
eyes.  Hobbies,  walking  and  reading.  Famous 
stage  and  screen  star  on  the  Continent  and  con- 
quered London  with  her  acting  in  Escape  Me 
Never.  Her  films  include  Catherine  the  Great,  the 
first  she  had  made  for  a  British  company,  and  The 
Loves  of  Ariane,  a  Continental  production.  She 
made  her  American  stage  debut  in  Escape  Me 
Never  (1935).  Followed  the  film  of  the  play  and 
As  You  Like  It. 

Eric  Blore 

BORN  in  London,  December  23,  1887.  Grey 
hair  and  grey-blue  eyes,  5  ft.  8  ins.  tall. 
Weighs  12  stone  10  lbs.  Educated  at  private 
school.  Married  Violet  White  (deceased),  Clara 
Mackin  (1926).  He  has  one  son.  Went  into  the 
insurance  business,  but  after  nine  years  joined 
forces  with  G.  ■  P.  Huntley.  He  then  went  to 
Australia  and  toured  colonies  with  Merry  Makers. 
Came  back  to  England  and  apf>eared  on  the 
halls.  Toured  with  musical  comedies  and  acted 
in  revues  at  the  Empire.  War  service  in  infantry 
and  Flying  Corps.  Later  w£is  in  the  cast  of  The 
Gay  Divorce  and  went  to  Hollywood.  His 
pictures  include  Flying  Down  to  Rio,  Gay  Divorce, 
Behold  My  Wife,  Folies  Bergere  de  Paris,  Casino 
Murder  Case,  Good  Fairy,  Diamond  Jim,  Old  Man 
Rhythm.  Top  Hat,  I  Live  My  Life,  I  Dream  Too 
Much,  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,  "Two  in  the  Dark, 
To  Beat  the  Band. 


I^'nafs  pfiEN^"//  for 


? 


By  thinking  that  "  any  old  Hpstick  "  will 
do  these  davs,  vou  are  merely  letting 
yourself  fioun  instead  of  letting  yourself 
in  for  something  exciting.  And,  if  there 
ever  was  a  fashion  for  "  hard,"  exagger- 
ated or  exotic  effects  in  make-up,  there's 
none  now.  Paris,  as  usual,  spoke  the  last 
word — and  killed  all  such  unpleasant 
notions  stone  dead — when  her  great 
colour  genius,  Louis  Philippe,  discovered 
the  secret  of  a  lipstick  that  matches  the 
living  colour  of  the  blood  itself :  true  to 
the  principle  that  the  on/y  purpose  of 
make-up  is  to  make  jo//  look  j'o«r  best ! 


The    tittle  Gold 
Box  (or  lips  2 
and  cheeks  " 


The  famous  lipstick 
4  '6  (refills  3  6) 


ROUGE^  ANGELUS 


SUN  ORANGE  •  ORANGE  •  SUN  FLAME  •  POPPY  •  LIGHT  •  FRAMBOISE     PANDORA  ■  MEDIUM  "  MEDIUM  DARK 


The  BflLDUUin 


You  can  obtain  a 
complete  depilatory 
set  for  2/6  or  a  trial 
size  is  available  at  6d. 
Full  directions  with 
each  glove. 

BALDWIN 

Beauty  Products 

A,  Hanover  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


he  BflLDUUin 


,HAiR  be; 

SAFELY  (EMOVtS 
UNWANTED  HAIK 
WITMOUr  (ASMS 


OANCEROUS 
CHEMICALS 


I  ODOURLESS 

CLEAN 
I  CONVENIENT 


Hu^^e  Success'  ZOO  the  n.^nal 

iiu^c  kjuooco:)  .    XATURE  MAGAZINE 


Now  for  No.  2,   Just  Out  !  f  "^J^^;,', 


new  monthly  magazine,  is  just  out,  on  sale  everywhere,  price  6d. 

The  first  issue  was  an  amazing  success — No.  z  is  even  more 
thrilling — more  interesting — more  instructive  than  ever — it  is  taking 
the  country  by  storm — delighting  animal  and  nature  lovers 
everywhere. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  wonderful  features  to  be  found  in  its 
64  glorious  pages — "  War  on  the  Whale,"  "  Jungle  Beasts  from 
the  Air,"  articles  by  Charles  Elton,  Frances  Pitt,  L.  R.  Brightwell 
and  many  others — striking  pictures — thrilling  stories,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2,  now  on  sale,  is  in  tremendous  demand — don't  miss  it — 
GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW. 
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Going  already.  Tom?  Well- 
would  you  see  my  sister 
home -it's  on  your  way,  I'm 
staying  awhile' 


Do  I  mind !  I  was 
just  going  to  ask 
her  myself 


I'Well  Claire,  how  did  you 
IkeTomPask  him  in  ?' 


Oh.  I  like  him- 

and  asked 
him  in-but  he 

seemed 
anxious  to  get 
away.  I  wonder 

rwhy?' 


'Then  my  sister 
told  me  about 
Odo-ro-no  —  thank  heavens 


G(X)DNESS  knows  how  long  I'd 
have  gone  on  thinking  that 
good  honest  baths  were  enough 
to  keep  one  from  the  sin  of 
perspiration  odour.  But  they 
are  not ! 

Perspiration  goes  stale  so  soon, 
and  becomes  vmpleasant.  You 
don't  notice  it  yourself — but 
others  do.  Now  I  play  for 
safety — I  use  Odo-ro-no  regu- 
larly.' 

Guards  freshness  — 

saves  clothes 

Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  good 


dress  completely,  vmless  you 
use  Odo-ro-no.  Save  your 
clothes — and  save  yourself, 
too. 

Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  stop  his  hands 
perspiring  while  he  operated. 
His  daughter  immediately 
saw  what  a  boon  it  would 
be  to  women  to  check  imder- 
arm  perspiration.  So  when 
it  had  been  proved  safe^  she 
began  to  use  it  —  and  now  it 
has  its  recognised  place  in 
the  toilet  routine  of  practically 
every  civihsed  woman.  It  both 
checks  perspiration  and  pre- 
vents it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bx)it]es  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
(with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 

Northam  Warren  Ltd.  (Dept.  I'.27 ). 
215  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.  i 

Name 

Addrtit 


PREVENTS 

underarm 

perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/6 


Also  larger  and  smaller  size* 


2  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

1.  INSTANT  (or  'clear')  Odo-ro-no  givet  protection 
for  two  to  three  days. 

2.  HFxiui.AR  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-no  is  stronger.  One 
application  keeps  you  free  from  perspiration  foi 
a  week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a  con- 
venient sponge  'applicator. 


Let  George  Do  It! 

r\WlNG  to  limited  space  and  the  enormom  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


D.  E.  V.  (Newport). — The  music  in  Break 
0/ Hfartj  was  specially  composed  for  the  film 
and  is  not  published.  (2)  Brian  Aherne  b. 
May  2,  1902,  King's  Norton,  Worcestershire, 
6  ft.  1  in.,  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  ;  hobbies 
golf,  tennis,  motoring  and  dancing. 

M.  G.  (Aberdeen). — Birth  dates  ;  Jane 
Withers,  April  12,  1927;  (2)  Gene  Raymond, 
August  13,  1908;  (3)  Cora  Sue  Collins, 
April  19,  1927;  (4)  Helen  Mack,  Nov.  13, 
1913;  (5)  Madeleine  Carroll,  Feb.  26,  1906; 
(6)  Randolph  Scott,  Jan.  23,  1903. 

B.  B.  (Radnorshire). — Tullio  Cartninati 
sang  "  Love  Passed  By"  in  Let's  Live 
To-night.  This  tune  published  by  Chappellf . 
(2)  We  have  not  published  a  supplement  of 
China  Seas,  but  centre  spread  appeared  in 
September  21,  1935,  issue. 

Lovesick  (Glasgow).— Robert  Donat,  b. 
March  18,  1907,  Withington,  Manchester; 
6  ft.,  154  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes;  mar.  Ella 
Voysey,  and  has  two  children,  Joanna  and 
John. 

P.  S.— (1)  Shirley  Temple,  b.  April  23, 
1929,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  (2)  Mickey  Rooney,  b.  Sept.  23, 
1921.  (3)  Cecilia  Parker,  b.  April  26,  1915; 
5  ft.  3J  in.,  blue  eyes,  fair  hair.  (4)  Eleanor 
Powell,  b.  Nov.  21,  1913,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
122  lb.,  5  ft.  5i  in.,  chestnut  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  (5)  Robert  Taylor,  b.  Filley,  Nebraska, 
Aug.,  1911 ;  6  ft.,  dark  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes;  unmarried.  (6)  Robert  Young,  b. 
1907,  Chicago;  6  ft.,  dark  hair  and  eyes; 
mar.  Betty  Henderson.  (7)  Fred  MacMurray, 
b.  Aug.  30,  1909,  Kankakee,  Illinois ;  6  ft.  3in., 
brown  hair  and  eyes.  (8)  Herbert  Marshall 
b.  May  23,  1890,  London;  6  ft.,  brown  hair, 
grey  eyes;  mar.  Edna  Best. 

M.  J.  (Cricklewood). — Frances  Langford, 
b.  Lakeland;  5  ft.,  3^4  in.,  100  lb. ;  exotic  type, 
raven  hair  and  rather  dark  complexion;  not 
married.  Films  include  Every  Night  at 
Eight,  Broadway  Melody  0/  1936,  The  Charm 
School,  Palm  Springs,  and  Rhythm  on  the 
Range. 

Curious  (Nelson). — Most  film  companies 
obtain  their  extras  through  agencies — the 
best  known  is  Bramlins  Ltd.,  17  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  London,  W.l. 

Jack  Buchanan  Crazy  (Reading). — 
Articles  on  Jack  Buchanan  as  follows: — 
"  We  Set  Out  to  Make  an  International 
Musical,"  Feb.  23,  1935,  and  "A 
Word  of  Advice  to  Jack  Buchanan,"  Mar. 
17,  1934.  Art  plate,  Sept.  29,  1934,  and 
Front  Cover,  Dec.  5,  1931.  Back  numbers 
obtainable  from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6 
Catharine  Street,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d. 
each,  post  free. 

D.  E.  D.  (Somerset).- — Yes,  you  should  be 
able  to  see  Fredric  March  very  shortly. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Anthony  Adverse,  and 
Road  to  Glory  are  due  over  almost 
immediately.  Watch  our  preview  page  for 
early  news  of  these  films. 

Errol  Flynn  Fan  (Bristol). — Errol  Flynn, 
b.  June  20,  1909,  North  Ireland  ;  6  ft.  2  in., 
180  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes;  mar.  Lili 
Damita.  Centre  spread  Captain  Blood,  Feb. 
22,  1936. 

Terrv  (Manchester).  Fredric  March,  b. 
Aug.  31,  1898,  Racine,  Wis.;  5  ft.  11  in., 
brown  hair  and  eyes;  mar.  Florence  Eldridge. 
Latest  film  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  which  his 
wife  appears  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Katharine  Hepburn  as  Maiy. 


G.  E.  M.  (Finchley). — Centre  spreads  of 
Private  Life  of  Henry  Vlll  Aug.  12,  1933, 
and  of  Count  of  Monte  Crista  Dec.  8,  1934. 
Back  numbers,  see  preceding  column. 

G.  E.  (Birmingham). — In  the  film  of 
Beau  Geste  Ronald  Colman  played  the 
part  of  Michael  Geste,  Neil  Hamilton  that 
of  Digby,  Ralph  Forbes  that  of  John,  and 
Alice  Joyce  was  Lady  Brandon.  I  regret  that 
it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  copies  of 
Christmas  No.  1934  as  it  is  out  of  print. 

D.  D.  (Finchley).— (1)  Preston  Foster, 
b.  Oct.  24,  1902,  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 
(2)  Films  and  leading  ladies  :  The  Man  Who 
Dared,  Zita  Johann;  He  Knew  Too  Much, 
Peggy  Shannon;  Hoopla,  Clara  Bow;  Sen- 
sation Hunters,  Arline  Judge;  Sleepers  E,ist, 
Wynne  Gibson ;  Heat  Lightning,  Ann  Dvorak ; 
Wharf  Angel,  Dorothy  Dell;  The  People's 
Enerny,  Lila  Lee ;  Strangers  All,  May  Robson ; 
The  Informer,  Heather  Angel ;  The  Arizonian, 
Margot  Grahame;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
Dorothy  Wilson;  Annie  Oakley,  Barbara 
Stanwyck;  We're  Only  Human,  Jane  Wyatt; 
Love  Before  Breakfast,  Carole  Lombard. 

Argus  (Brighton).— (1)  Bemice  Clair,  b. 
Oakland,  California,  real  name  Bemice 
Jahnigan;  5  ft.  2i  in.,  dark  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  116  lb.  (2)  George  Curzon,  b. 
Amershani,  England,  Oct.  18,  1898;  6  ft., 
dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 

A.  T.  (Westham). — Photographs  of  Charles 
Bickford,  Tullio  Carminati  and  Jan  Kiepura 
obtainable  frem  the  Postcard  Salon,  85  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  2s.  6d. 
a  dozen. 

T.AYLOR  Eddy  Admirer. — (1)  Jeanette 
Macdonald  and  Nelson  Eddy  co-star  in 
Rose  Marie.  (2)  Nelson  Eddy,  b.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  June  29,  1901 ;  6  ft.,  173  lb., 
blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  uses  own  name  for 
screen  purposes,  not  martied.  (3)  Robert 
Taylor,  see  P.S.  in  previous  column. 

Cadet  (Cheshire). — Addresses — Wendy 
Bariie — Paramount,  and  Margot  Grahame 
— Radio. 

Guy.— Heights  :  Ronald  Colman  6  ft., 
and  Fredric  March — 5  ft.  11  in. 

A  Film  Fan  (Wood  Green). — Addresses — 
Fred  McMurray,  Gary  Cooper— Paramount; 
Robert  Young — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Jessie  Matthews — Gaumont-British. 

Brian  Fan  (Essex). — Brian  Lawrence,  b. 
Adelaide,  Oct.  13,  1909;  dark,  good  looking, 
unmarried.  She  Shall  Have  Music  is  his 
only  film  so  far. 

H.  W.  (Haypark). — ^Write  to  Universal 
Films  for  details  of  the  showing  of  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation  in  your  district. 

A.  G.  (S.  Norwood). — Joan  Blondell  was 
scheduled  for  the  film  The  Case  of  the  Lucky 
Legs.  Patricia  Ellis  and  Genevieve  Tobin 
eventually  played  in  this  film. 

C.  H.  (U.S.A.). — Jimmy  Hanley's  other 
films  besides  those  you  mention.  Beys  Will 
Be  Boys,  Royal  Cavalcade,  Forever  England, 
The  Tunnel. 

Curious  (Manchester). — Dick  Powell  and 
Ruby  Keeler  appeared  together  in  following 
films  :  42nd  Street,  Gold  Diggers  of  1933, 
Footlight  Parade,  Dames,  Flirtation  Walk, 
Shipmates  Forever,  and  Colleen. 

Two  Fans  in  Argument. — Ross  Alexan- 
der took  the  part  of  Spaiks  in  Shipmates 

Forever. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Will  all  fans  of  Leslie  Banks  please  note 
that  the  Fan  Club  for  him  recently  started 
by  Trevor  Tcemeer  have  transferred  their 
Club  Room  to  the  Arthur  Morton  School  of 
Dancing,  Market  Street,  Haymarket.  All 
inquiries  should  still  go  to  Mr.  Tremeer 
at  8  Netheravon  Road,  Hanwell,  W.7. 

•  •  • 

A  new  Fan  Club  has  been  formed  for 
Jackie  Cooper.  All  who  are  interested 
should  write  to  Jack  Robinson,  67  Kemp 
Street,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester,  4, 
enclosing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for 
full  particulars. 

•  •  • 

Fans  who  are  interested  in  Tom  Brown 
are  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  A.  Hawkins, 
28  Aintice  Avenue,  E.6,  London,  for 
particulars  of  the  Tom  Brown  Social  and 
Fan  Club.  This  Club  is  personally  acknow- 


ledged by  Tom  Brown  and  members  are 
requested  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply  which 
is  assured  by  return  of  post. 
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Worlds  most  popular  lipstick 


Though  every  woman  who  has 
tried  it  has  agreed  that  Outdoor 
Girl's  sixpenny  lipstick  is  the  most 
amazing  value  ever  offered  for  6d., 
thousands  have  asked  for  the  same 
remarkable  quality  in  a  larger  size 
and  a  more  luxurious  case.  Here 
it  is  !  The  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick 
de  luxe!  Even  better  value  than  the  6d.  size.  It  has  the  same  skin 
nourishing  olive  oil  base  to  prevent  the  lips  drying  and  cracking.  The 
same  pure  vegetable  colours  which  are  so  indelible  that  it  stays  on  for  nine  or 
ten  hours.  Its  beautiful  magenta  and  ivory  swivel  propelling  case  will  delight 
you.   And  it's  as  big  as  the  average  4,  6  lipstick.    Yet  its  price  is  only  2  6. 

You  must  try  this  new  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick.  Get  one  to-day.  Use  it. 
Prove  its  quality  for  yourself.  And  then,  if  you  do  not  agree  it  is  as  good 
as  any  4/6  or  6/6  lipstick  you  ever  used,  the  makers  will  refund  your 
money  in  fulL 

OUTDOOR  GIRL 

LIPSTICK  de  luxe 

OhtainabU  at  all  braiiches  of  Boots  The  Chtmisu  and  the  better  Chemists  and  Stares. 

N.B.  To  make  the  most  of  your  looks  you  need  perfect  harmony  of  make-up.  Use 
Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  and  Rouge — both  have  the  unique  olive  oil  base  which 
nourishes  your  skin  and  keeps  it  smooth,  supple  youthful  and  irresistible.  The  Trial 
sizes  cost  only  6d.  Send  for  valuable  new  illustrated  18-page  Beauty  Booklet  giving  full 
instructions  on  the  Art  of  Make-up,  free  to  Outdoor  Girl  (Dept.  502),  32  City  Road,  E.G.  i . 


trie  name 
you  can 
trust 


•CELTEX  "-soluble, 
easily  disposed  of. 


YOU  can  afford 
BEAUTIFUL  FURS 


by  buying  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 
Here  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  a 


SILVER 

FOX 
OPOSSUM 


FOR 


37^6 


Write  today  and  secure  one 
— it's  a  chance  in  a  million. 
HERE'S  WHAT  TO  DO— Just 
^        send  your  money  order  for 
37/6  and  the  Fur  will  be  dispatched  immediately 
carriage  paid. 

MOSEY    REFUNDED    IF    \OT  SATISFIED 


42, 


|^urrier&)linifc<L 
NEW  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS. 


Banish  FRECKLES 

quickly,    secretly,  and  sarrly 

this  new  way  while  you  sleep! 
Overnight  In  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home  lust  apply  a  Uttle 
Tllson's  double-strength  Freckle 
Cream,  then  watch  freckles  and 
other  skin  blemishes  disappear, 
^  ,.  ^     .    „  Your  friends  will  be  amazed  and 

you  delighted  !  From  Boots  or  Timothy  %Tiite  and  Taylor  shops 
or  send  P.O.         TII-SON'S  L.VBOR.XTORIKS.  I>ept.  P.G\», 
Balfour  House,  Fin^ibury  Pavement,  E,C.4. 


SEE    TRIAL    OFFER  BELOW 


I 


NEW 


TATTOO 


MASCARA 

needs  no  water  to  appiy 

— really  waterproof.  „^^„r^ 

Beauty  authorities — and  women  everywhere —    fp^  blondes 
are  praising  tattoo,  the  new  cream  Mascara  BLUE 
that  actually  keeps  lashes  silken-soft  instead  of    for  evening 
nuking  them  brittle.  More  vraterproof  than  tcear 
liquid  darkencrs;  far  easier  to  apply  than  cake  mascara.  Simply 
squeeze  Tattoo  out  of  the  tube  on  to  the  brush,  whisk  it  over 
your  lashes  and  there  they  are  .  .  .  instantly  dark,  lustrous  and 
lovely,  appearing  to  be  twice  their  actual  length !  Can't  smart. 
Absolutely  harmless.  Cry  or  swim ;  tattoo  won't  run  or 
smear !  In  smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity,  with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  TRIAL  TUBE 

I  To  Fasseil  &  Johnson  Ltd.  {Dept.  M),  ' 

I  S6  Clerkemvell  Road,  London,  E.C. I. 

I  For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.),  send  30-rfay  trial  lube 

I  of  Tattoo  cream  Mascara,  tcith  brush. 

j         Ma  rk  colour  desired .-  BLACK  □  brown  Q  BLtJE  O 

I  Name  

•  Address   

I     P.lt.  47S« 


1" 


The  water  looks  lovely.  You  want  to  go  in. 
Then  you  fear  for  your  attractive  new 
"perm."  Will  it  be  spoiled?  It  will  pro- 
bably be  ruined.  For  even  the  best  fitting 
helmets  aren't  watertight. 
But  here  is  something  that  is  !  The 
■  WATER-TITE"  UNDER  CAP.  It 
banishes  anxietv-  for  cherished  curls. 
"Perms"  are  kept  just  perfect  when  the 
"W  ATER-TITE"  is  worn  under  a  bathing 
helmet.  Hair  just  f annof  get  wet.  No  more 
limp,  straggly  ends  all  round  the  neck,  tor 
not  a  drop  of  water  can  "creep"  beneath  a 
"\V.\TER-TITE"  UNDER  CAP,  and 
never  a  curl  can  come  out  of  place.  It 
brings  new  joy  to  bathing,  saves  your 
patience — and  your  purse. 


UNDER  CAP 


From  all  leading  Stores, 
Drapers  and  Sports  Shops. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  I    Underwear  Limited, 
Langham    Housi,    .>08    Regent    Street,    London,  W.l. 

Si 


LI  PS  and 
FINGER  TIPS 
UST  MATCH 


There's  a  Cutex 
Lipstick  to  match 
or  tone  in  perfect- 
ly with  every  Cu- 
tex polish  shade. 


From  now  on  perfect  har- 
mony between  lips  and  fin- 
ger tips.  Cutex  now  offers  a 
complete  set  of  Cutex  Lip- 
sticks to  match  and  tone  in 
with  their  nail  polishes. 

And  you'll  find  the  new 
Cutex  Lipstick  a  grand  value 
—  creamy  but  not  greasy  — 
beautifully  permanent,  goes 
on  easily.  And  only  2/-.  Start 
this  new  make-up  vogue 
today.  You'll  find  the  Cutex 
Lipstick  and  Cutex  Nail  Pol- 
ish (1/6  a  bottle)  at  your  fa- 
vourite shop.  Made  in  Great 
Britain. 

CUTEX 

LIPSTICK  AND  NAIL  POLISH 


SEND  FOR  THIS: 
I  enclose  6d.  for  the 
Cutex  Trial  Kit, 
which  includes  Liquid 
Polish  in  the  tint  I 
have  underlined,  also 
Oily  Polish  Remover. 
Natural  Rose 
Coral  Cardinal 


Dept.  X$i.  NORTHAM  WARREN  LTD. 

211  Blackfriars  Road.  London,  S.E.I. 


Name- 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

THERE  are  beauty  problems  of  the  summer  as  well  as  of 
the  colder  months.    If  you  have  such  a  worry,  be  sure 
to  pass  it  to  me.    I  am  sure  that  I  can  help  you.    Send  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  reply. 


ALL  things  considered,  I 
am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  sun-tan  make- 
up is  better  than  real 
tan — that  is  as  far  as 
your  face  is  concerned.  It  is  very 
difl&cult  to  obtain  that  perfect 
brown  without  at  the  same  time 
coarsening  and  drying-out  your 
skin.  There  is  a  perfect  sun-tan 
make-up  for  every  type. 

Shall  we  take  the  golden-haired 
girl  first  of  aU.  I  mean  the  natural 
golden  hair  that  accompanies  a  pink 
and  white  complexion.  First  of  aU 
you  need  a  liquid  foundation  that  wLU 
give  protection  against  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  You  can  get  it  in  a 
pale  golden  shade,  that  makes  a  good 
beginning  for  the  sun-tanned  effect. 
A  warm  tinted  powder  and  a  Uttle 
cream  rouge  to  even  out  the  colour  in 
the  cheeks ;  Clair  is  a  suitable  tint  in 
both  rouge  and  lipstick. 

This  make-up  is  dehcate  and 
suggests  the  hue  of  a  rijje  p>each. 
It  is  faintly  glowing  golden  and  most 
becoming  to  a  really  fair  girl.  At 
night  time  she  should  use  a  warm 
peach  tinted  powder  instead  of  the 
somewhat  darker  shade  suggested 
for  the  day.  This  will  lighten  the 
make-up  for  the  evening. 

Platinum  blondes  are  supposed  to  be 
out  of  fashion,  but  I  stUl  see  a  lot 
of  them  about,  so  it  will  not  do  to 
ignore  them  in  our  sun-tan  list.  In 
contrast  to  the  pale  hair,  a  really 
bronzed  make-up  on  the  darkish  side 
looks  well.  A  good,  attractive  gipsy 
effect  may  be  obtained  with  a  tan 
foundation  cream.  With  this  goes  a 
mandarin  lipstick  and  rouge  to  match 
(very  little  of  the  latter  and  that  well 
smoothed  in,  or  the  effect  will  be  too 
bizarre)  and  powder  in  a  tan  shade. 

Brownettes  were  usually  fair  in  child- 
hood and  in  consequence  many  of  them 
still  retain  the  fair  skin.  This  skin 
reddens  and  blisters  in  the  sun  just  as 
readily  as  that  of  a  true  blonde,  there- 
fore it  needs  a  protective  cream  as  a 
powder  base.  There  is  a  very  good  one 
made  in  sun-tan  colour.  Over  this  goes 
a  cream  rouge.  The  one  I  am  thinking 
of  is  known  as  Blonde.  All  the  same, 
it  is  most  suitable  for  brownettes  as 
well.  It  gives  that  clear,  transparent 
tint,  always  desirable  but  positively 
adorable  in  conjunction  with  a  sun-tan 
effect.  It  may  be  used  for  the  lips,  too, 
and  will  then  prevent  sun  and  strong 
sea  air  from  drying  and  cracking  them 

This  series  of  cosmetiques  provides  two 
tints  of  sun-tan  powder.  The  first 
should  be  used  if  the  skin  has  a  yellowish 
tint  about  it,  but  if  it  is  pinky,  ochre 
rose  is  a  better  choice. 

Brunettes  may  decide  to  tan  natu- 
rally, for  many  of  them  may  do  it 
without  injury  to  the  complexion.  They 
have  the  facility  for  pigmenting  and 
developing  a  natural  protective  tan, 
without  the  preliminary  burning  and 
reddening  which  is  so  harmful  to  the 
skin. 

A  famous  beauty  specialist  makes 
special  sun-tan  preparations  for  brun- 
ettes who  decide  to  do  without  the 
natural  kind.  For  the  creamy  brunette 
without  colour,  there  is  a  complexion 
balm  which  is  really  a  liquid  powder  in 
tan,  a  powder  rouge  and  a  lipstick  to 
match,  the  rouge  used  very  sparingly. 

The  brunette  who  has  a  little  colour 
of  her  own  should  begin  with  a  tan- 
coloured  cream  and  fini^  with  a  French 
rachel  powder. 

Red-heads  are  the  most  difficult  girls 
to    advise.       Their    skins    are  so 


delicate  and  sensitive  to  hght  that  they 
invariably  freckle.  For  this  reason  they 
need  protection.  But  a  decided  tan 
make-up  does  not  suit  the  average  red- 
head. Nature  has  stamped  her  so 
unmistakably  as  the  type  that  never 
tans  that  an  artificial  tan  make-up 
looks  alien  and  unbecoming. 

At  most  the  red-head's  summer 
make-up  should  be  the  tint  of  a  sun- 
warmed  peach.  Let  the  foundation  be  a 
cream  or  a  liquid  of  a  rose  rachel  tint, 
according  to  whether  the  skin  is  normal 
or  dry.  This  really  is  just  an  intensified 
skin  colotu:,  and  if  followed  with  a 
lightish  ochre  powder  gives  the  warm, 
summery  tint  that  is  so  becoming 
without  actuaUy  getting  near  a  sun-tan 
effect.  Special  red-head  rouge  and 
lipstick  should  be  used. 

To  complete  the  efiect,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  sun-tan  lotion  or  cream 
for  arms  and  legs.  It  makes  them  a 
good,  even  tan,  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
rain,  it  cannot  be  rubbed  off,  looks 
perfectly  natural,  and  when  you  want 
to  go  jJl  ethereal  for  the  evening,  it 
can  be  taken  off  with  a  cleansing  cream. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  particulars 
of  any  of  the  special  preparations 
mentioned  here,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  them  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Please  be  sure  to 
give  me  youi  colouring,  not  a  vague 
description,  but  a  definite  description 
such  as  platinum  blonde,  golden  hair 
with  pink  and  white  skin,  mid-brown, 
brunette  or  redhead.  Then  I  can  advise 
you  to  your  advantage. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

M.N.  (Oxford). — You  need  the  Damot  heel 
shield  to  stop  those  blisters  and  save  your 
stockings.  Price  6d.  per  pair. 
E.S.  (Exeter). — Use  Reudel  bath  c\ibes  to 
soften  your  bath  water,  you  can  buy  them 
with  lavender  and  pine  perfumes  now. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

THIS  week's  prize  of  h:Jf  a  guinea 
is  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  Harrison, 
White    Hiel,    Woobum    Moor,  High 
Wvcombe,  Bucks,  for  : — 
Double  Door 
Grand  Slam 
The  Roof 
Down  Our  Street 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are 
awarded  to  : — 

Lilian  W'ayman,  11  Laws  Street, 
Fulwell,  Sunderland,  for  : — 

Every  Night  at  Eight 
Rendezvotis 

The  Clock  Strikes  Eight 

Where's  Georpe  ? 
Miss  M.  Tiffen,  Rotherlands,  Military 
Road,  Rye,  Sussex,  for  : — 

The  Fleet's  In 

Just  For  To-night 

No  More  Ladies 

After  To-morrow. 
Miss    Muriel    Howe,    41  Rawclifie 
Street,  Blackpool,  Lanes,  for  : — 

Rolling  Home 

Street  Song 

Strictly  Illegal 

It  Can't  Happen  Here 
Harold  Goode  (aged  14),  62  Pinhoe 
Road,  Exeter,  Devon,  for  : — 

The  Blue  Angel 

The  White  Angel 

The  Dark  Angel 

Heaven  on  Earth 
As  vou  can  see,  the  idea  of  Talkie 
Titles  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles 
in  order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a 
postcard,  c/o  Picturecoer,  Martlett 
House,  Bow  Street,  W.C.'ii. 

1  here  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are 
no  other  rules,  except  that  1  must 
insist  that  your  "  titles  "  are  submitted 
on  u  postcard — and  only  one  attempt  on 
t-adi  card. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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I'M  SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION  ALL  OVER  ' 

Once  she  was  surprised — delight, 
fully — at  the  wonderfully  exhilar- 
ating effect  of  Palmolive  when 
used  in  the  bath.  But  now  she's 
only  surprised  she  never  thought 
of  using  it  in  the  bath  before. 
Especially  when,  of  course,  that 
rich  olive-oil  lather  has  the  same 
beautifying  eflFect  on  arms  and 
shoulders  as  it  has  on  her  com- 
plexion. 


Women,  since  the  days  of 
Cleopatra,  have  known 
oUve  and  palm  oik  as 
nature's  own  beauty  treat- 
ment :  and  these,  skilfully 
blended  with  other  beauti- 
fying elements,  are  t  he  main 
ingredients  of  Palmolive 
Soap.  Use  Palmolive  in 
your  bath  always  and  give 
yourself  all  over  the  benefit 
of  the  soap  that  creates 
Schoolgirl  Complexions. 


per  tablet 


HEEL  RUB 

MEANS  MISERY 

DONT  YOU  SUFFER  WITH  IT 


Don't  let  robbing  shoe 
keels  wear  oat  yoor 
■lockings  and  your 
temper.  Itlssoeasyto 
prevent  such  trouble 
If  yoa  use  Darnot 
Cushion  Hose  Shields. 
They    reqo  i  re  no 


special  fitting  Jost 
slip  them  on  and  they 
cling  gently  but  flrraly 
to  yoar  heels,  prevent- 
ing rub  and  doubling 
the  effective  life  of 
your  stockings.  Oaly 
6d.  per  pair. 


DARNOT 

CUSHION  HOSE  SHIELD 

Sold  at  all  Dept.  Store*, 


Shoe  Shopf.  etc  In  3 
»iie«-~l.  Children'*.  2. 
Ladies'.  3. Men'i.  I/any 
dificulty  in  oblaininf 
teiul  1  -  far  Cwo  pairs 


bote  free,  to  titeplien 
Lackhig  Ltd.,  25 
Boughtoa  Work*, 
Chester. 


98  ■ 


J 


Bring  oat  the  beauty  of  your  eyes  by  using  Lashtone.  the 
scientific  lasb  toDlc — harmless  to  the  most  sensitive  eyes. 
Price  at  per  tube,  from  all  leading  chemists.  In  case  of  difficulty, 
send  P.O.  direct  to  Lashtone  Products  (Dept.  1).  75  Bayham 
Street,  N.W.I,  and  a  tube  will  be  sent  to  you  Post  Free. 


What's  this  ? 
SILVER  FOX 
OPOSSUM 

It's  amazing 


SEE 
PAGE 
33 


Frae  boeUat  ws 
taaled  covar  eiphina  how  yom  can  aaaily, 
secretly  and  pariiiaiMMilli  csire  taiirsalf 
of  this  obiectieaabia,  health  mrlsnf  iin 
habit.  No  aloas,  no  auto  nmminii.  Naw 
discovery.    Scsid  Ud.  stamp  for  postage. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.).  31,  The  Broad- 
way, CnMMb  EmI.  Loadaa,  NJ. 


because  though  it's  smart  to  tan,  it's  ugly 
to  oil :  and  SKOL  SUN  LOTION  is  non 

oily,  invisible,  does  not  spoil  clothes  nor 
cake  with  sand. 

because  it  gives  her  complete  protection  against 
sunburn  ,  and  she  can  lie  out  in  the  sun  as 
long  and  luxuriously  as  she  likes. 

because  it  is  a  perfect  protection  against  wind 
burn,  the  enemy  of  smooth  skins. 

because  it  is  non-fluorescent — keeps  off  the 
harmful  rays  of  the  sun  and  allows  only  the 
tanning  ultra-violet  rays  to  reach  her  skin. 

because  she  finds  it  makes  an  admirable 
powder-base. 

*  Remember  that  SKOL  SUN  LOTION  is 

a  preventative,  but,  if  sun-burning  ha.<;  already 
taken  place,  SKOL  HEALING  ANTISEPTIC 

will  soothe  and  heal  irritation. 

SKOL  SUN  LOTION 

from  all  chemists  3^6 
SKOL  PRODUCTS,  LTD.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Makers  of  Skol  Healing  Antiseptic. 
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10 

MINUTES 
TO 


WAIT- so 


THE  10-MINUTE 


SMOKE  FOR 


INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


DeR 


eszke 


Just  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke. 
In  taste  and  quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large; 
big  enough,  however,  to  last  the  full  10 
minutes  —  and  so   conveniently  packed. 

MINORS 


In  tins:  :tO  Jor  1/-  *  OO  for  2/-  *  In  hoses 


15  for  6d  *  25  for  IOd 

hiaKi  by  Codfrty  Fhillifit  Ltd. 


PLAIN.      CORK      OR  IVORY'-TIPPED 
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f       Robert  Young 


"  GOOD  WS^^ 
WITHOUT  GOOD  SKIN 

JOVE  UKE  CHAMPAGNE 
WITHOirrTHE 


Sins 


You  shouldn't  be  content  with  anythinc;  less  than  complete  loveliness 
tor  your  skin.  It  is  so  easy  to  achieve  with  the  help  of  Icilma  Vanishing 
Cream  !  Softer,  lighter,  more  foamy  than  any  other  cream  you  have 
ever  used,  you'll  see  that  Icilma  is  a  better  kind  of  vanishing  cream. 
Icilma,  being  non-greasv,  doesn't  sink  deeply  into  the  pores,  but  stays 
near  the  surface,  smoothing  away  tin\  skin  flaws  and  keeping  your  skin 
in  fjerfect  condition — and  holding  the  powder  evenly  and  smoothly,  too. 
In  Jars  13,  gd.    Tubes  6d. 


SIMMER  DAYS 

ARE  tryim; 

DAYS>;  HAIR 


....  BUT  'ou  need  not  worry 
—just  give  your  hair  a  weekly 
Evan  Williams  Shampoo  —  this 
will  minimise  the  harmful 
effects  of  over-exposure  to 
strong  sunlight,  salt-laden  air« 
etc.,  and  keep  the  hair  young. 


WILLIAM§ 


f  SHAMPOO 


It's  a  pleasure  to  use  Euthymol 
because  its  delicious  TANG  is 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating. 
Euthymol's  fragrant  foam  kills 
dental  decay  germs  in  less  than  30 
seconds.  Buy  a  large  is.  3d.  tube 
of  Euthymol  from  your  chemist 
or  send  for  a  7-day  free  trial  tube. 

Euthymol 

XO  OX»V  PA  S  T  E 

I    IV'  IXpi.4  l/94i:utlnm<.l,  50.  HcAk  St.,  I,<>nt|..n,  W  .1 .  I 

I  Please  send  me  a  sample  tube  of  Euthymol  I 

I  \.\Mi;    I 

'  \i)iiRi;ss  ' 


Le(  Secret 

Fenpiine 
Ghic 


"What  is  the  real  secret  of  the  charm 
and  elegance  for  which  the  Parisienne  is  so 
world-famous?"  I  asked  a  well-kno%vn 
leader  of  French  Society.  We  were  at  a 
th6-dance  in  a  fashionable  hotel.  "Look 
at  them,"  he  said.  "What  is  it  you  notice 
first?  Not  the  robe  or  hat,  but  the  com- 
plexion. So  well  cared  for — so  soigni. 
Every  woman  has  such  a  smooth  'matt' 
skin,  even  in  this  hot  and  crowded  room. 
Watch  them  in  the  morning  in  the  'Bois' 
or  at  the  races  in  the  afternoon — it  is 
alway?  the  same." 

That  is  why  the  Matt  Finish  Powder  of 
Tokalon  is  the  vogue  among  chic  French 
women  to-day.  It  gives 
a  soft  rose-petal  com- 
plexion that  neither 
wind,  rain  nor  pers- 
piration can  sj)oil. 
Ensures  a  fas- 
cinating girlish 
loveliness  all 
day  and  every 
day.  Try  Poudre 
Tokalon  for  your- 
self. The  result 
you  see  in  your 
mirror  vnl\  surprise 
and    delight  you. 


Large  box  is  nearly 
3    TIMES  THIS  SIZE 


HAVE  ALLURING  EYE  -BROWS 
  AND  LASHES  ... 


CI  LORE Al 


THE    PERMANENT  TINT 


4'- 


Two  minutes  lo  apply.    Withstands  sun,  rain,  and  sea- 
bathing. Complete  with  full  insiruciians  and  cye-palctic 
Obtainable   from   "  Boots,*'  all   other  high-class 
hemists  and  hairdresser*. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request  : 


C.   NESTLE   &  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Ui.     South     Molton     S t r e e f  .     Lo nd o n .    W  I 


"Oct*  -  sh:"'""'e. 


/ 
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BEAOTIFOL     CIRLS  in 

beaiilifiil  frocks,  lovely  stock- 
ings OH  lovely  legs,  there's 
plenty  of  glamour  in  "King  of 
Burlesque."  Roya,  Wardrobe 
Director  of  Fox  Films,  said, 
"F.verytliing  washable  in  tlie 
film  —  silks,  woollens,  stock- 
ings —  had  Lux  care.  It  keeps 
that  magic  newness  in  things 
how  ever  many  times  they're 
worn  during  the  making  of  a 
picture.  H>  couldn't  do  with- 
out Imx  here  I  " 


It's  thanks  to  LUX,''  said  Fox  FilmSr 
'that  the  frocks  in  'King  of  Burlesque' 
looked  so  enchanting  after  weeks  of 
wear  in  the  filming." 

Quite  half  the  delight  of  "King  of  Burlesque"  is  the  dresses. 
And  half  the  frothy  freshness  and  chic  of  them  is  due  to  lAJX. 

Fox  Filtns  know  that  the  most  expensive  gown  lacks  glamour 
on  the  screen  unless  it  looks  dazzlingly  new  and  fresh.  Tired 
frills,  limp  chiflbns  —  these  can  ruin  a  picture.  That's  why, 
after  every  day's  "shooting"  on  "King  of  Burlesque,"  costumes 
by  the  score  were  tossed  into  Lux. 

Roya,  Wardrobe  Director  of  Fox  Films,  said,  "Lux  alone 
works  this  magic  with  costumes.    It  brings  back  their 
freshness  in  a  twinkling,  protects  fine  fabrics  and  subtle 
colours,  and  keeps  silks,  woollens  and  stockings  new 
and  lovely  much  longer." 

Keep  that  "new"  glamour  in  your  clothes  with 
Lux  magic  !  Use  Lux  for  your  undies,  stockings, 
and  everything  washable  in  the  wardrobe.  Lux 
is  so  pure  and  gentle,  so  simple  to  use,  so 
thrifty,  too.  Sold  in  packets  only,  6d., 
4d.  and  2d.  Try  it  ! 
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A  LEVER  raoixTT 
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doubles  fhe  life  of  stockings 
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PMuregfter-Ihe  Screens  MostiPopulor  IMaqajrino 


/kMM.  THE 


I HAVE  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Denham.  I  have  walked  miles  round 
the  London  Film  Studios  and  seen 
much.  But  more  of  that  some  other 
time. 

On  the  Rembrandt  set  I  met  Alexander 
Korda.  I  congratulated  him  on  the  studios 
and  he  replied  smilingly,  "Not  bad  for  a 
dreamer." 

Now  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  some 
people  to  attack  Korda  and  belittle  him 
because  he  has  had  dreams  that  have  not 
come  true.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  attack  and  criticise  anybody, 
especially  in  the  film  industry.  Indeed  it  is 
easy  to  accuse  most  people  of  changing  their 
minds  whatever  their  business  or  profession 
may  be. 

But  am  I  of  less  worth  because,  having 
decided  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  holiday  and 
having  told  everybody  about  it,  I  change  my 
mind  and  go  to  Scotland  ? 


Hn-pricks 


And  that  actually  is  the  burden  of  all  this  attack 
on  Korda.  He  was  to  have  made  Cyrano 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  has  sold  to  New  World 
Prodactions) ;  he  was  to  have  made  several 
other  films  which  have  not  materialised. 

So  what  ?  It  is  far  better  to  drop  an  idea  or  a 
scheme  or  a  partly-made  picture  if  you  don't 
believe  in  it,  than  to  go  on  and  finish  something 
of  which  you  are  not  proud  and  which  is  not 
worth  screening. 

It  would  be  childish  to  set  out  a  list  of  Korda's 
successes  as  an  answer  to  these  pin-pricks. 
If  he  had  never  made  a  picture  and  had  just 
been  the  inspiration  behind  the  creation  of  the 
Denham  Studios,  that  alone  would  entitle  him 
to  a  memorable  place  in  the  British  industry. 
For  it  is  Korda  who  has  made  it  possible  to 
compete  with  Hollywood. 

Delivering  the  Goods 

In  addition  he  has  a  programme  that  is  certain 
— as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  the  film 
business — to  add  honour  and  prestige  to  the 
pictures  made  in  this  country;  and  I,  for  one, 
don't  care  if  he  changes  his  mind  a  hundred 
times. 

I  am  sure  he  will  deliver  "the  goods." 

By  a  coincidence  there  has  just  come  to  my 
desk  a  cable  from  the  New  York  office  of  United 
Artists,  who  recently  re-issued  The  Private  Life 
of  Henry  VIII,  in  America.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

"Re-issue  bookings  of  Henry  Eighth  being 
received  most  enthusiastically  in  dozens  of  key 
cities  throughout  America.  Loews  have  booked 
this  picture  for  repeat  engagement  throughout 
their  entire  New  York  circuit  of  sixty-five 
theatres.  Loew  Company  feel  that  combined 
star  value  of  Charles  Laughton,  Merle  Oberon, 
Robert  Donat,  plus  the  entertainment  value  of 
the  picture  itself,  will  have  greater  ap>peal  to-day 
than  it  did  when  the  picture  was  originally 
released.  This  enthusiasm  for  Alexander  Korda's 
great  film  is  unprecedented." 

And  that,  may  I  remind  yon,  was  due  to  the 
expenditure  of  a  mere  £60,000  .  .  .  and  Korda's 
dreams. 

Carl,  Man  of  Glamour 

Those  of  you  (and  I  believe  you  are  in  a 
majority)  who  hold  that  a  film-star  ought  to 
look  and  behave  like  a  film-star  will  thoroughlv 


t 


Look  out,  here  I  come  !  " 


Betty  Grable  is  going  to  land  right  on  Joan  Davis'  head  if  she  doesn't  keep 
it  in — but,  bless  you,  Betty  ux>n't  care  I 


approve  of  Carl  Brisson,  whose  portrait  adorns 
our  cover  this  week. 

Carl  is  chockful  of  glamour,  and  typifies 
perfectly  the  he-man  star  combining  brawn 
with  charm. 

We  have  no  player  who  knows  the  business  of 
being  a  film-star  better  than  Carl;  everything 
he  does  is  spectacular,  and  dramatic,  and,  in 
fact,  news. 

When  Ccirl,  the  Man  of  Glamour,  met  Holly- 
wood, the  City  of  Glamour,  things  were  bound  to 
hapf)€n.  Beginning  on  page  8  of  this  week's 
issue  he  is  giving  Picturegoer  readers  his 
candid  impression  of  Hollywood  and  a  full 
account  of  what  he  did,  saw,  and  heard  there, 
in  his  own  racy  style. 

Let  me  advise  you  not  to  miss  any  instalments 
of  this  story;  it's  good. 

Benny*s  Pittance 

If  you  are  struggling  along  on  a  beggarly 
£5,000  a  year — or,  like  a  few  of  us,  even  less — 
it  will  probably  break  your  heart  to  hear  of  the 
pUght  of  Mr.  Jack  Benny,  of  America,  who 
figured  prominently  in  Broadway  Melody  of  1936. 
Out  of  every  pound  Mr.  Benny  receives,  he 


has  to  hand  over  sixteen  shillings  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

That  sounds  extortionate,  but  it  represents 
the  level  of  taxation  among  the  higher  branches 
of  the  financial  tree — and  that's  just  where 
Mr.  Benny  is  sitting  pretty  at  the  moment. 

Benny  is  at  present  No.  1  radio  artiste  of 
America,  and  by  a  new  contract  which  he  has 
just  signed  he  receives  £3,000  a  week  for  his 
single  half-hour  broadcast. 

Fifty-two  times  that  is  £156,000  a  year;  and 
tax  on  that  at  80  per  cent,  is  £124,800;  so  all 
Mr.  Benny  receives  for  his  labours  is  a  bare 
£31,200  a  year. 

Still,  as  he  only  works  half-an-hour  a  week, 
perhaps  this  may  be  considered  adequate. 

False  Alarm 

Eddie  Cantor  is  another  radio  favourite  who 
pays  colossal  amounts  in  income-tax,  but 
Eddie  employs  several  members  of  his  large 
family,  thereby  lessening  the  incidence  of 
taxation  a  Uttle. 

By  the  way,  the  tongues  of  gossips  began  to 
wag  in  Hollywood  the  other  day — the  day  after 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
Eddie  Cantor  arrived  in  HollywcxKl  to  work  on 
the  script  of  his  next  fihn.  Pony  Boy. 

Mrs.  Cantor  called  at  a  restaurant  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  pairty,  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-second  anniversary  of  their  weddinpr; 
and  suddenly  Eddie  rushed  in,  cancelled  the 
arrangements,  and  hurried  his  wife  away. 

Gossip-writers,  amazed,  grabbed  for  their 
telephones  to  announce  the  end  of  the  Cantor 
romance;  but  they  were  doomed  to  disapjxiint- 
ment,  for  Eddie,  suddenly  conceiving  the  bright 
idea  of  spending  the  anniversary  in  Hawaii, 
had  booked  passages  on  a  boat  which  left  in 
two  honrs. 

And  the  Cantor  marriage-ties  are  as  strong  as 
ever. 

Hushabye,  Lullaby  ! 

W''hile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  radio  per- 
formers, it  seems  odd  that  a  wisecracker 
should  earn  more  than  a  crooner. 

Bing  Crosby  has  a  very  reasonable,  not  to  say 
generous,  remuneration,  but  he  can't  command 
quite  such  a  figure  as  Benny. 

By  the  way,  it  was  recently  announced  that 
an  American  doctor  used  records  of  Bing 
Crosby's  as  a  substitute  for  an  anaesthetic  in  a 
dental  oi>eration. 

But  this  wELs  nothing  to  a  thing  that  has 
happ>ened  since. 

Bing  crooned  "Cuddles"  to  sleep  .  .  . 
"Cuddles"  is  the  two-ton  Hereford  bull  that 
developed  temperamental  tendencies  throughout 
the  making  of  Bing's  latest  Paramount  picture. 
Rhythm  on  the  Range.  Well,  Bing  had  to  croon 
"Roundup  a  Lullaby"  to  him. 

As  Bing  crooned  along.  Cuddles'  chin  worked 
slower  and  slower  on  his  cud.  And,  as  he 
reached  the  end.  Cuddles  had  just  closed  his 
eyes  in  slumber. 

Vice-Prexy 

1 daresay  you  think  that  to  pay  Jack  Benny 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  money  for 
such  a  very  little  work  is  the  height  of  foolishness ; 
but  you  "ain't  heard  nothen  yet." 

Here  is  the  very  summit,  ap>ex,  acme,  and 
apotheosis  of  folly,  capping  even  the  suggestion 
that- the  Queen  Mary  should  be  handed  over  to 
America  in  settlement  of  our  War  Debt.. 

A  New  York  columnist,  Ernest  L.  Meyer,  has 
nominated  Mickey  Mouse  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

Contending  that  "Mickey  alone  could  lift 
the  office  of  Vice-President  from  the  obscurity 
that  engulfed  it,"  Meyer  states  that  it  would  be  a 
"  shrewd  jjolitical  move." 

The  writer  continues  :  "  On  my  travels  in 
distant  places  the  natives  looked  at  me  blankly 
when  I  mentioned  Gamer  (the  Republican 
nominee),  but  when  I  spoke  of  Mickey  Mouse 
they  roared  with  joy  and  led  me  by  the  hand  to 
the  nearest  movie  palace  to  see  Mickey  Mouse  in 
Mickey's  Grand  Opera. 

Colourful 

"  A  nd  in  Mickey,  you  would  have  a  colourful 
.iX  Vice-President,  who  would  constantly 
get  on  to  the  front  pages  with  his  exploits.  He 
can  juggle  stove  lids,  dive  into  chimney  pots, 
glide  gracefully  on  clouds,  ride  with  jjerfect 
nonchalance  on  walruses,  bottle-flies,  and 
goldfish,  and  his  hot-cha  dancing  would  turn 
Gilda  grey  with  envy. 

Well,  I've  heard  worse  ideas;  certainly  Mickey 
can  claim  to  be  well  known. 

After  two  days  of  legal  arguments,  Walt 
Disney  has  won  an  miction  to  restrain  a  Sydney 
firm  from  using  his  famous  characters,  Mickey 
and  Minnie  Mouse  and  others,  in  the  production 
of  toys. 

Disney's  counsel  argued  that  Mickey  is 
"almost  a  living  personality"  and  that  "there 
was  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  cliild  in  the  wide 
world  who  did  not  conjure  up  Mickey's  pictures 
upon  hearing  his  name." 

"  Thank  You  " 

Talking  of  Rhythm  on  the  Range,  in  which 
Bing  Crosby  and  his  bull  appear,  this  unit 
has  been  on  location,  and  I  just  heard  of  an 
amusing  incident  that  occurred  while  they  were 
out  in  the  wilds. 

The  chef  of  the  camp  strolled  out  of  his 
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kitchen  when  he  heard  sever:il  of  the  cast 
approaching. 

He  took  one  glance  at  James  Burke,  the  Irish 
actor,  then  walked  back  into  his  kitchen. 
A  few  minutes  later,  a  delicious-looking  plate  of 
bacon  and  eggs  was  placed  before  Burke.  Burke 
glanced  at  them  in  amazed  delight,  then  looked 
up  at  the  chef. 

"How  did  you  know  I  like  them  that  way ? " 
he  asked.  The  other  went  into  his  bedroom  and 
returned  with  a  card  which  he  handed  to  Burke. 
The  card  read  : 

"  James  Burke  of  Biirke  and  Durkin,  in 
vaudeville,  would  hke  to  have  bacon  and  eggs, 
the  eggs  well  done  on  one  side,  the  bacon 
medium;  buttered  toast,  toasted  Ught,  trim 
the  crust;  coffee  later.  Thank  you." 

Burke  used  to  carry  a  supply  of  cards  when 
he  was  in  vaudeville  and  would  hand  them  to 
waitresses  who  came  for  his  order.  The  waitresses 
would  take  them  to  the  chef,  who  always  laughed, 
kept  the  card,  but  followed  instructions.  This 
chef  once  served  Burke  several  years  ago  and 
still  had  the  card. 

On  Location 

This  is  location-time  in  Hollywood. 
I  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  is 
out  with  the  20th  Century-Fox  unit  making 
Ramona,  the  all-colour  film  based  on  a  novel  of 
early  days  in  pastoral  California;  and  it  made 
me  envious. 

Seventy  miles  from  a  theatre,  forty  miles 
from  even  a  barber,  Holly- 
wood's actors  and  actresses 
have  had  to  turn  to  the 
simple  life.  And  most  of 
them  like  it ! 

The  company  is  quartered 
in  the  rustic  cabins  at 
Warner  Hot  Springs,  where 
its  several  hundred  mem- 
bers return  every  sunset 
tired  and  dusty  after  a 
long  day  in  thv.  meadows. 
From  dinner  time  until 
bedtime  the  company  is  at 
leisure,  hue  must  choose 
simple  ways  of  spending  it. 
Even  the  city  newspapers 
arrive  a  day  late. 

Routine 

The  routine  is  this  : 
Pile  out  of  bed  at 
5.30,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise.  Breakfast 
and  off  to  location  by  6.15.  Work  until  12.30. 
Lunch  on  location.  Work  from  1  until  6.  Back 
to  the  cabin  by  6.30.  The  hour  between  6.30 
and  dinner  is  most  prized.  A  few  minutes  for 
cleaning  up,  and  all  are  free  to  do  what  they  like. 

With  Loretta  Young,  it  is  resting  in  her  room, 
as  she  continues  to  seek  full  strength  after  a 
recent  illness.  Don  Ameche  (Fox's  new  dis- 
covery) lieads  for  the  swimming  pool,  as  do  most 
of  the  cast.  Kent  Taylor,  Katherine  DeMille, 
Pedro  de  Cordoba  and  J.  Carroll  Naish  form  a 
late-afternoon  game  of  doubles  on  the  resort's 
cracked  and  rolling  tennis  court.  Pauline 
Frederick  sits  in  a  deep  armchair  in  her  shady 
porch  and  drinks  jugs  of  orange  juice. 

I  Won't  Dance 

Everyone  shows  up,  clean,  tired  and  ravenous 
at  the  sound  of  the  old-fashioned  supper 
bell  and  sets-to  on  hundreds  of  thick  steaks  and 
slabs  of  apple  pie. 

After  dinner,  there  is  an  hour — or  two  at  the 
most — dep>ending  upon  individual  hardihood — 
when  everyone  cools  off  and  fights  the  insistent 
thought  of  bed.  Usually  the  time  is  spent  at  the 
company's  outdoor  motion  picture  theatre, 
watching  the  rushes  of  the  day  before. 

Though  there  are  musicians  in  plenty,  as  well 
as  partners,  and  plenty  of  room  in  the  large 
lodge  hall,  there  Jiaven't  been  any  dances. 
Everyone  has  been  on  his  feet  for  twelve  hours 
and  "  1  Won't  Dance  "  is  the  refrain. 

It  may  be  hard  work,  but  I'd  give  a  good  deal 
to  be  there,  doing  it. 
Wouldn't  you  ? 

Groucho  for  the  Asking 

This  location  business  doesn't  always  pan 
out  as  fortunately  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Yours  for  the  Asking  unit,  which  has  been 


The  two  on  the  left 
are  not  twins,  but 
Peter  Lorre  rnsiting 
his  friend  Lewis  Mile- 
stone on  the  set  of 
"  The  General  Died 
at  Dawn." 


disporting  itself  by  the  blue  Pacific  wavelets  on 
the  white  sands  of  Coronado  Island. 

Alexander  HaU  was  on  his  way  to  the  location  ^ 
to  direct  a  bathing-beach  sequence  witi  George  | 
Raft  and  Dolores  Costello  Barrymore,  when  he  j 
ran  into  Groucho  Marx  and  Charlie  Ruggles,  7i 
holiday-making  on  the  island.  j 

"We're  just  a  coupla  millionaires  incog.,"  ' 
Groucho  explained,  "and  if  it'll  help  a  poor  boy 
to  get  along,  we'll  do  a  little  background  frolic 
for  your  scenes." 

So  wide-awake  fans  who  go  to  see  Raft, 
Miss  Barrymore,  Reginald  Owen,  Lynn  Over- 
man, Ida  Lupino,  and  James  Gleason,  will  get 
an  added  touch  of  comedy  by  Groucho  and  his  < 
pal  Ruggles. 

But  what  will  their  union  say  ? 

Too  Much  Love  1 

Do  we,  who  are  supposed  to  know  what  the 
film    public    wants,    attach    too  much 
importance  to  Love? 

My  colleague  "  the  Thinker  "  has  recently  been 
bombarded  with  letters  suggesting  that  this  is  so. 

Readers  (and  esp>eciaJly  the  younger  ones) 
complain  bitterly  that  altogether  too  much 
footage  is  devoted  to  love-making,  and  too 
many  plots  hinge  on  what  noveli.^ts  used  to  call 
"the  tender  passion." 

They  plead  for  action,  and  protest  that,  as 
soon  as  Cupid  comes  on,  excitement  goes  off; 
they  say,  moreover — and  this  is  a  point  worth , 
special  attention — that  love-scenes  are  the  least  1 
convincing  of  all,  being  merely  the  same  two  ' 
players  in  the  same  old  clinch;  whereas  when 
you  have  a  hold-up  or  a  round-up  or  an  arrest 
or  a  smash-and-grab  raid   there's  usually  a 
new  twist  to  it. 

So  will  producers  kindly  note?  And  will  the 
rest  of  you  kindly  writ'^  to  "the  Thinker"  and 
say  what  you  think  about  it  ? 


\bove  are  H.  B.  Warner,  Isabel  Jewell,  Edward 
Zverett  Horton,  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  Rorwld 
Zolman  in  a  scene  from  Columbia's  "  Lost  Horizon." 

That'll  teach  him  to  unload  his  correspondence 
tn  to  this  department ! 

[nk  and  Iodine 

Oontracts  used  to  be  signed  in  agents'  or 
producers'    ofl&ces;    now   the   venue  for 
ngaging  film-actresses  seems  to  have  shifted 

0  nursing-homes. 

Recently  Douglas  Fairbanks,  jun.  signed 
>orothy  Oldfield,  a  receptionist  in  a  London 
lursing  home,  on  a  seven  year  contract.  Now 
his  example  has  been  followed  by  Samuel 
Joldwyn. 

Kathryn  Marlowe,  a  twenty-year-old  dance 
•and  singer,  was  visiting  a  sick  friend  in  a 
few  York  hospital.  Samuel  Goldwyn,  who  was 
Bcovering  from  an  operation.,  saw  her,  was 
mpressed,  and  arranged  for  her  to  have  a  screen 
est.  The  result  is  that  the  forrunate  girl  has 
leen  given  a  contract  and  an  important  role  in 
upport  of  Walter  Huston  and  Ruth  Chatterton 
a  Goldwyn's  new  picture,  Dodsworth. 

Much  to  Goldwyn's  disapp>ointraent,  he  was 
.nable  to  leave  hospital  to  be  in  Hollywood  in 
ime  for  the  first  day's  shooting  on  "  Dodsworth," 
b  the  mountain  wjis  brought  to  Mahomet. 
Tiree  thousand  miles  of  telephone  line  connected 
he  hospital  to  loud  sp>eakers  in  the  studio,  and 
ioldwyB  was  able  to  listen  in  from  10  a.m.  until 

p.m.  to  all  the  familiar  sounds. 

This  is  not  everyone's  idea  of  medical  treat- 
lent,  but,  then,  film  producers  are  not  as 
ther  men. 

rhe  Garden  of  Babel 

oUywood  is  getting  more  and  more  cos- 
mop>oIitan  as  the  years  roU  over  it,  and 
)rtunate  is  the  inhabitant  of  the  movie  capital 
'ho  knows  one  or  two  languages  besides  his  own. 
Certainly  Joseph  Schildkraut  finds  it  handy; 
ut  then,  Joseph  is  what  Rudyard  Kipling 
Uled  "a  kind  of  a  giddy  cosmopolouse,"  for, 

1  addition  to  American-English,  he  sp>eaks 
«rman,  French,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Greek  and 
panish. 

He  must  feel  very  much  at  home  while 


working  in  the  Selznick  International  Tcchni- 
colour  production.  The  Garden  of  Allah,  for  he 
can  speak  German  to  Marlene  Dietrich,  French 
to  Charles  Boyer,  English  to  Basil  Rathbone, 
Hungarian  to  Tilly  Losch  (who  is  Austrian, 
actually),  and  a  mixture  of  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Greek  to  their  director,  Richard  Boleslawski, 
who  is  a  Pole.  ^ 

That's  what  Polish  sounds  like  to  me,  anyway. 

ThriUs  ! 

What  is  the  biggest  thrill  a  film-star  can 
have  ? 

Most  of  us  would  say  that  the  stars,  with  their 
\'aried  experiences  and  huge  incomes,  have  every- 
thing they  want,  and  can't  be  thrilled  any  more; 
but  an  inquisitive  fellow  who  has  been  making 
inquiries  in  Hollywood  among  the  stars  them- 
selves tells  a  very  difierent  story. 

Lionel  Barrymore,  I  hear,  considers  that  one 
of  the  greatest ,  thriUs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
give-and-take  of  a  dramatic  scene  with  a  fellow- 
actor  who  understands  the  value  of  "  timing." 

Norma  Shearer  plumps  for  "  the  ghostly  far-off 
sound  of  a  fog-horn  at  night" ;  if  she  lived  where 
I  live,  within  earshot  of  the  Pool  of  London, 
life  would  be  one  long  thrill  for  her. 

Soft  rain  in  the  Spring  brings  Joan  Crawford 
her  greatest  thrill;  but  Freddie  Bartholomew's 
is  easier  to  appreciate — the  first  dip  on  a 
roller-coaster,  which  is  American  for  switchback 
railway. 

Babies 

Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  the  veteran  con- 
cert-singer, declares  that  a  mother's  first 
glimpse  of  her  child  is  the  world's  greatest  thrill ; 
I  wouldn't  know  about  that,  personally,  but 
having  seen  some  newborn  babies  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe. 

I'd  rather  swallow  Wallace  Beery's — "landing 
on  a  fog-obscured  aerodrome  " — so  long  as  I  don't 
have  to  experience  it. 

William  Powell's  thrill  is  a  little  easier  for  most 
of  us  to  experience,  even  if  we  don't  agree  that 
it's  the  greatest  possible;  he  chooses  "a  suit 
that  fits  just  so." 

To  Jackie  Cooper,  nothing  in  life  holds  a 
greater  thrill  than  a  hunting  expedition  in  the 
mountains  with  Clark  Gable;  and  there  sire 
probably  a  good  many  thousands  of  boys  who 
would  agree  with  him. 

Clark  himself  owns  up  to  being  most  thriUed 


by  watching  an  outsider  which  he  has  backed  at 
long  odds  "bringing  home  the  bacon." 

Rustic 

Few  stars  seem  to  "talk  shop"  when  admitting 
their  greatest  thrill;  that  is  to  say,  they 
chiefly,  find  it  outside  their  work;  but  not  so 
Kelson  Eddy  who  votes  for  a  "  true  sustained 

note." 

He  must  find  life  thrilling,  for  his  notes  are 
singularl}'  true. 

Robert  Montgomery  is  as  rustic  as  Joan  Craw- 
ford in  his  tastes;  his  reply  is  "the  lowing  of 
cows  in  the  morning  on  a  farm " ;  but  Bob,  of 
course,  being  a  gentleman-farmer,  has  never  had 
to  milk  the  dam  things. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  deep  satisfaction  in 
Jean  Harlow's  choice,  though  I  don't  know  that 
I  should  describe  it  as  a  "thrill" — waking  up  to 
remember  it's  a  holiday,  and  then  going  to  sleep 
again. 

She's  human,  is  Jean. 

And  so  is  Jeannette  MacDonald,  who  finds 
her  greatest  thrill  in  clearing  a  hurdle  on  a 
high-spirited  horse. 


Unsociable 

Myma  Loy's  reply  is  a  little  surprising,  but 
quite  typical  of  Myma.  She  says,  "My 
greatest  thriU  is  walking  barefoot  on  a  lonely 
beach." 

Well,  it  may  be  all  right,  but  it  sounds  a  little 
unsociable  to  me ;  and  what  about  crabs  ? 

Two  leading  men  refer  to  the  theatre  in  their 
answers;  Leslie  Howard  says,  "The  terrible 
second  before  you  step  out  on  to  a  stage " ; 
and  Brian  Aherae  says,  "Hearing  a  friend 
say  of  your  play  '  Don't  worry,  kid,  its  clicked '." 

Three  M.-G.-M.  lovelies  have  widely  divergent 
choice:  Madge  Evans  says,  quaintly,  "Taking 
any  train  anywhere " ;  Jean  Parker  picks, 
"Your  first  ski  jump";  and  Rosalind  Russell 
declares  for  "The  party  after  the  bores  have 
gone  home." 

My  experience  is  that  the  bores  are  generally 
the  last  to  leave. 

That's  a  pretty  good  collection  of  thrills; 
and  now,  just  by  way  of  having  one  yourself, 
read  the  announcement  below  ! 

GUY  BEACON. 


THE  GREATEST  FILM  STORY  EVER  TOLD 

Next  Week's  32-page  Free  Film  Supplement 
An  Achievement  that  Makes  History  ! 


THE  supplements  which  have  been  presented 
free  from  time  to  time  with  the  Picturegoer 
have  always  created  great  interest  amongst  our 
readers  who  value  them  as  permanent  souvenirs 
of  the  great  pictures  and  stars. 

Next  week  we  present  you  wth  something 
startUng,  new,  and  absorbingly  interesting.  We 
are  giving  you  free  in  every  issue  of  the  Picture- 
goer  a  thirty-two  page  inset  la\'ishly  illustrated 
in  photogravure  which  is  something  right  out 
of  the  ordinjiry.  Apart  from  being  double  the 
size  of  our  usual  insets,  it  deals  not  with  a  single 
picture  but  with  many.  It  can  be  described  as  a 
cavalcade  of  screen  progress  from  the  beginning 
of  films — up  to  the  present  day. 

In  its  fascinating  pages  you  will  meet  jjeople  who 
have  made  history;  you  will  read  how  their 
endeavours  have  built  screen  entertainment  to 
the  high  standard  which  it  has  now  attained. 

Stars  come  and  go  in  a  glittering  procession 
but  there  are  many  who  stay  and  whose  faces 
are  as  famihar  on  the  screen  to-day  as  they  were 
yesterday.    You  will  meet  them  in  these  pages. 

This  wonderful  inset  takes  you  from  the  first 
httle  Western  drama  and  Keystone  comedies 
up  to  the  spectacular  dramsis  and  briUiantly 
set  romances  of  the  present  year.  It  is  a  valuable 
compendium  of  facts  and  knowledge  which  will 


appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  filmgoer,  and  which 
you  will  keep. 

There  is  romance  in  every  line.  Our  unique 
supplement  is  no  mere  dull  recital  of  facts  but  a 
vivid  and  vital  word-picture  of  the  romantic 
beginnings  and  growth  of  the  screen  and  of 
those  who  took  part  in  forming  the  world's 
universal  entertainment. 

TTVo  you  know  what  some  of  the  famous  film  stars 
•L'  were  doing  twelve  years  ago? — how  they 
emerged  from  obscurity  into  the  big  lights  ?  You 
will  find  out  all  about  them  in  next  week's  inset. 

There  seems  to  be  verylittle  connection  between 
deep-sea  divers  and  the  film  industry,  but  it  w£is 
a  deep-sea  diver  who  was  responsible  for  helping 
the  screen  on  its  all-conquvring  way. 

Our  inset  deals  fully  with  men  like  him  who 
mattered  in  the  early  day  and  who  shake  the 
destinies  of  the  film  world. 

Scenes  from  pictures  which  have  been  mile 
stones  on  the  road  to  progress  provide  another 
romantic  chapter. 

We  are  justiy  proud  of  this  unique  free  supple- 
ment which  is  unparalleled  in  screen  annals. 
The  demand  will  be  so  great  that  we  advise  you 
to  place  your  order  for  next  week's  Picturegoer 
now — othervkise  you  may  meet  with  the  dis- 
app>ointing  reply,  "Sorry,  sold  out." 
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HEN,  after  months  of  negotia- 
tion and  discussion,  I  agreed  to 
go  to  Hollywood,  I  had  little 
idea  of  the  two  years  of  excite- 
ment and  hard  work  that  lay 

before  me. 

At  the  time,  I  had  no  real  conception  of 
what  Hollj^ood  was  really  like;  my  ideas 
were  inspired  by  many  friends  who  had  been 
to  the  screen  capital. 

Holljavood  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  places  in  the  world  to  visit. 
But  to  leave  it  is  no  less  fascinating,  for  one's 
mind  is  a  mass  of  amusing  and  pleasant 
recollections  and  experiences. 

It  is  just  two  and  a  half  years  since  I 
sailed  from  London,  and  never  in  all  my 
theatrical  career,  which  has  taken  me  all  over 
England  and  Europe,  have  I  enjoyed  mj'self 
as  I  did  working  in  pictures  in  America. 

The  theatre  I  love,  but  it  is  very  little 
different  in  London,  Paris  or  New  York. 
Show  business  the  world  over  is  very 
similar. 

Hollywood,  however,  is  unique.  Here  the 
people  seem  to  speak  another  language,  in 
fact  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  different 
world.  Things  are  done  on  a  bigger  scale  and 
the  comfort  and  luxury  in  which  the  people 
live  is  apt  to  give  the  impression  that 
everybody  is  a  millionaire. 

Yet  the  film  industry  is  little  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  during  that  time  Holly- 
wood has  grown  from  an  orange  orchard  to  be  the 
only  suburb  of  a  provincial  city  which  has  earned 
itself  the  title  of  "metropolitan,"  whilst  the 
growth  of  the  kinema  has  brought  riches  beyond 
imagination  to  thousands  of  people,  many  of 
whom,  without  its  existence,  would  still  be 
waiting  in  restaurants,  selling  shoes  or  sweeping 
the  streets. 

At  the  time  I  was  approached  to  go  to  Holly- 
wood, I  was  appearing  in  a  very  successful 
revival  of  The  Merry  Widow.  It  may  well  have 
been  the  success  of  that  West  End  run  which 
persuaded  M.-G.-M.  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
famous  operetta,  and  when  that  decision  was 
taken  I  was  asked  to  play  the  lead  opposite 
Jeanette  MacDonald. 

What  a  thrill  that  would  have  been,  and  what 
a  chance.  It  was  a  role  I  loved,  one  which  I 
knew  backwards.  I  also  knew  what  a  fine  film 
it  would  make,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  appear 
in  the  same  role  which  I  had  been  creating  in 
London  for  so  many  months. 

But  just  as  everything  had  been  arranged  for 
my  departure,  and  the  contract  virtually  signed, 
a  cable  arrived  from  Hollywood. 

"Suspend  Brisson  negotiations,"  it  read, 
"Chevaher  returned  to  studio,  casting  him  Merry 
Widow  opposite  Jeanette  MacDonald." 

The  London  offices  of  that  American  firm  were 
very  pleasant  but  the  deal  was  through;  there 
was  nothing  further  that  they  could  do. 

This  was  a  difficult  piU  to  swallow,  for  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  playing  in  the  film  version. 
But  I  soon  reaUsed  that  there  were  other 
companies  in  Hollywood,  many  of  whom  had 
already  suggested  deals  to  me  which  would  have 
necessitated  my  going  to  Hollywood  to  work  in 
their  studios. 

I  finally  accepted  a  contract  offered  me  by 
Paramount,  and  started  my  arrangements  to  leave 
London  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  negotiations  with  Hollywood  had  been 
kept  a  close  secret,  but,  immediately  the  contract 
was  signed,  an  official  statement  was  made  to 
the  press  and  my  actions  were  deprecated  in  some 
quarters. 

The  British  film  industry  was  making  rapid 
progress  at  the  time  and  there  was  often  resent- 
ment felt  when  Hollywood  stole  British  actors 
from  under  the  noses  of  their  own  studios. 

It  was,  however,  a  very  narrow-minded  policy, 
for  hardly  any  British  .studios  at  that  time  were 
making  pictures  which  could  compete  with  the 
more  poli-shed  product  of  Hollywood.  Nor  could 
they  offer  artistes  the  opportunities  or  the  salary 
that  Hollywood  were  paying. 

That  controversy,  however,  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  publicity  for  me,  and  when  I  left 
Waterloo  on  the  Aquitania  boat  train,  hundreds 
of  people  had  gathered  to  say  goodbye. 
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It  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  tributes  I 
have  ever  received,  and  it  made  me  even  sadder 
to  have  to  say  goodbye  to  this  country  where  I 
had  been  so  happy  and  so  well  treated. 

There  were  no  kinder  people  in  the  world 
than  the  British,  I  felt,  as  I  waved  goodbye  to 
this  crowd  who  had  given  me,  a  Danish  actor, 
such  a  friendly  reception  during  the  time  I  had 
been  on  the  Enghsh  stage,  and  now  came  to  wish 
me  luck  in  a  new  venture. 

America  was  a  country  I  had  never  visited, 
and  as  we  approached  New  York  my  curiosity 
grew.  How  would  I  enjoy  this  strange  new 
world  ?    And  would  its  people  hke  me  ? 

I  suppose  that  second  question  worried  me 
more  than  the  first,  for  on  its  answer  would 
depend  my  success  or  failure  in  Hollywood. 

After  a  hectic  five-days  voyage,  we  came  within 
view  of  that  most  famous  skyUne,  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  And  though  much  has  been 
written  about  it,  I  have  seldom  seen  anything 
so  majestic  or  so  thriUing. 

The  city  of  New  York  from  New  York  harbour 
is  a  sight  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

A  few  hours  later  we  had  been  through 
quarantine  and  had  docked  at  the  pier. 

And  then  it  was  that  I  discovered  quickly 
what  an  American  welcome  meant,  and  how  right 
my  friends  had  been  when  they  described  to  me 
the  American's  idea  of  hospitality. 

Paramount  had  done  their  work  well.  My 
picture  was  in  all  the  papers,  I  was  hailed  as  one 
of  Europe's  most  successful  matinee  idols. 
Representatives  of  the  company  were  at  the 
dock  to  greet  us  and  crowds  of  people  stood 
packed  outside  the  barriers. 

After  a  hurried  Customs  inspection  which  was 
considerably  accelerated  by  the  party  who  had 
come  to  greet  us,  we  were  driven  to  our  hotel. 

Here  I  found  our  room  a  mass  of  flowers. 

Baskets  of  flowers  had  been  arranged  in  my 
wife's  room,  and  telegrams  aud  cables  of 
good  wishes  and  greeting  awaited  us  from  London 
and  Hollywood. 

I  was  overcome  by  all  this  kindness,  and  I  took 
an  immediate  liking  to  these  warm-hearted  people 
who  could  show  such  kindness  to  strangers 
they  had  never  met  before. 

But  that  night,  as  I  tried  to  snatch  a  Uttle 
sleep  after  our  first  hectic  day  in  New  York,  I 
began  to  wonder  what  our  arrival  would  be  hke 
in  Hollywood,  our  ultimate  goal,  if  London  and 
New  York  had  accorded  me  such  a  reception. 

My  journey  from  London  was  perhaps  Uttle 
different  from  that  of  any  other  film  star,  but  I 
describe  it  to  show  the  difference  between 
Hollywood  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  little 
township  is  as  far  removed  from  London  and 
New  York  in  thought  as  the  South  Pole,  and  is 
about  as  interested  in  those  cities  as  MussoUni 
would  be  in  the  activities  of  an  Aberdeen  minister. 

After  four  days  of  New  York,  during  which  we 
scarcely  had  time  to  sleep,  we  were  finally  put 
on  the  train  for  the  last  lap  of  our  six  thousand 
miles  journey. 

The  train  journey  from  New  York  to  Holly- 
wood is  a  long  and  monotonous  trip  which 
drags  on  for  four  days  and  three  nights. 

But  finally  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
Hollywood,  and  started  to  pack  our  things, 
uncertain  what  our  fate  would  be  when  the  train 
came  to  a  standstill. 

Many  of  the  tales  that  are  told  of  this  little 
town  are  grossly  exaggerated;  but  after  the  fuss 
in  New  York,  I  was  uncertain  what  sort  of 
reception  we  would  be  accorded. 


MY  TWO 
in 

HoU^^wood 


THE  famous  Danish  screen  and 
stage  star  who  has  spent  two  years 
in  Hollywood  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  say  about  the  centre  of 
America's  film  industry  and  the 
players  and  executives  he  encountered 
there.  In  this,  the  opening  instalment 
of  his  own  narrative,  he  tells  of  his 
departure  for  Hollywood  and  his  first 
impressions  of  the  film  colony. 


Above,  Carl  Brisson  in  his 
dressing-room  at  the  Paranwunt 
Studios.  (Right)  The  Danish 
star  with  Victor  McLaglen  and 
Jack  Oakie  in  a  scene  from 
"  Murder  at  the  Vanities." 


Outside  the  Castit^  Office  of  Paramount's 
Hollywood  studios.   The  crouxi  is  comprised  of 
extras  hoping  for  a  last-minute  call. 

I  did  not  have  long,  however,  to  wait,  for  with 
jerk  the  train  stopped  and  we  were  in  Los 
^geles. 

A  hot  sun  shone  in  a  clear  blue  sky.  Around 
js  everything  seemed  very  quiet.  The  platform 
iras  almost  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
aflway  officials  and  ptorters. 

Surpoised,  but  a  little  relieved,  we  got  down  and 
irepared  to  find  our  luggage,  when  a  little  hunch- 
ack  man  sprang  out  of  the  shadows. 

"Say,  are  you  Henry  Hissen?"  he  demanded, 
leering  at  a  scrap  of  paper  he  clutched  in  his 
land,  "'cos  if  you  are,  the  studio's  sent  me  to 
aeet  you." 

Such  was  our  introduction  to  Hollywood. 
I  informed  him  of  my  correct  name,  presented 
ny  wife,  and  together  we  set  out  with  our 
eception  committee  by  car  to  our  hotel. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  Hollywood  studios 
o  keep  artistes  waiting  many  months  before  they 
re  given  their  first  cissignment.  Some  actors 
ave  been  brought  half  way  round  the  world  and 
hen  have  had  to  wait  many  months  before  they 
ot  their  first  part.  Others  have  waited  a  year  on 
all  salary  and  never  done  anything.  , 

One  of  my  closest  friends  in  Hollywood  was 
he  lovely  German  actress,  Greta  Natzler,  and 
bough  she  was  under  contract  to  the  same 
tudio  for  one  year,  she  was  never  given  an 
pportunity  to  make  a  picture. 

But  I  was  informed  immediately  I  reported 
3  the  studio,  that  I  would  be  expected  to  start 
'ork  on  the  Monday  morning.  And  this  was  only 
aturday  afternoon. 

So  I  had  little  time  to  see  the  town  or  find  a 


An  informal  picture  of  Mae  'West  and  Marlene 
Dietrich.  It  was  taken  in  Carl  Brisson's  Holly- 
wood dressing-room. 

house.  In  fact,  immediately  I  had  unpacked  I 
had  to  start  work  on  the  script  of  my  first  picture 
Murder  at  the  Vanities. 

I  went  to  the  studio  early  on  the  Monday 
morning,  and  there  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  efficiency  and  organisation  that  lies  behind 
the  American  film  industry. 

The  studio  itself  covered  a  large  frontage.  In 
the  centre  was  the  main  entrance,  closely  guarded 
by  a  pK>Iiceman  who  stopped  all  unqualified 
people  from  entering. 

Farther  down  the  road  was  another  entrance 
with  two  Itirge  iron  gates.  This  was  more  closely 
guarded  by  two  more  policemen. 

Outside  these  gates  stood  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  dressed  in  every  conceivable  dress  and 
costume.  These  were  extras  who  had  not  been 
called  for  that  day.  So  rather  than  stay  at  home 


and  do  riothing,  they  elect  to  stand  outside  the 
studio  gates  in  the  hope  that  a  last-minute  call 
will  go  out  for  more  players,  and  they  will  be 
the  first  to  get  the  job. 

Sometimes  ji  few  of  them  obtain  work,  but 
their  day's  waiting  is  usually  in  vain. 

Fortunately,  the  Paramount  police  were 
expecting  me,  and  I  was  immediately  ushered 
into  the  studio. 

Inside  I  found  myself  looking  on  to  a  large, 
tidy,  and  well-kept  lawn,  bordered  on  three  sides 
by  buildings,  whilst  the  fourth  was  open  and  led 
to  the  great  stages  where  various  pictures  were 
in  course  of  production. 

There  was  an  air  of  activity  and  efficiency 
everywhere,  and  one  could  see  the  offices  of  the 
executives,  writers  and  directors  through  the 
white  Venetian  blinds. 

I  was  taken  to  my  dressing-room,  for  I  was 
needed  on  the  set  in  a  few  hours.  This  I  found 
to  be  a  beautifully  decorated  suite  with  a  large 
dressing-room  and  bath,  and  ante-room  adjacent. 

Our  corridor  in  the  buildings  might  have  been 
in  the  League  of  Nations  assembly  hall  at 
Geneva.  On  one  side  of  me  was  the  famous 
German  actress,  Marlene  Dietrich,  my  room  w^as 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  other  side  was  America's 
most  famous  vamp,  Mae  West. 

Both  Miss  West  and  Miss  Dietrich  soon  proved 
to  be  charming  neighbours  and  frequently 
joined  me  at  lunch. 

Wherever  I  am  working  and  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  I  am  living,  I  have  never  lost  my 
ta-ste  for  Danish  food.  Those  meals  became 
quite  famous  round  the  studio,  and  many  stars 
would  drop  in  for  a  light  Danish  lunch. 

Mae  West  was  very  partial  to  the  rich  food  of 
Denmark,  but  Marlene  was  too  considerate  of 
her  figure.  She  used  to  content  herself,  when  she 
visited  me,  with  a  cup  of  Danish  cofiee. 

Another  of  my  favourite  neighbours  was  little 
Shirley  Temple,  who  was  making  a  picture  for 
Paramount  at  the  time. 

We  met  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Holly- 
wood, and  after  our  meeting  Shirley  never  went 
to  work  without  banging  on  my  door,  putting 
her  curly  little  head  round  the  comer  and  saying 
"Good  morning.  Uncle  Carl." 

During  the  two  months  we  were  making  Murder 
at  the  Vanities  I  had  had  little  time  to  see 
anything  of  Hollywood  that  lay  outside  my 
studio. 

The  film  people  take  their  work  with  deadly 
seriousness,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  go  out  in 
the  evening  whilst  they  are  making  a  picture. 

I  used  to  have  to  be  up  at  six,  bathe,  have 
breakfast,  snatch  half  an  hour  of  exercise  and  be 
at  the  studio  not  later  than  seven.  And  when  I 
got  home  I  was  too  tired  to  want  to  go  out  again. 

But  immediately  the  picture  was  finished  I 
set  out  to  have  a  look  at  this  famous  place, 
though  I  was  soon  swamped  by  HoUywood 
hospitality,  and  for  three  weeks  I  did  not  have 
an  evening  to  myself. 

During  those  weeks,  however,  I  was  able  to 
form  my  own  opinions  of  Hollywood  and  the 
stars  who  live  there. 

The  film  colony  is  a  small  and  very  select  one. 
Once  you  have  entered  it,  it  is  not  long  before 
you  have  met  almost  everybody  of  note  in 
pictures. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  stars  who  are  seldom 
seen  in  public,  and  seldom  leave  their  own  homes. 
These  include  the  famous  and  retiring  Greta 
Garbo,  Paul  Muni,  and  a  few  others.  The  rest 
one  meets  at  party  after  party. 

At  first  I  %vas  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the 
women,  of  the  care  that  they  took  with  their 
make-up  and  hair,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
dressed.  But  in  comparison  with  Europ>ean 
standards,  they  were  charmingly  naive  and  were 
almost  ready  to  admit  that  the  education  of  the 
American  screen  actress  could  not  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  her  English  contemporary. 

:  NEXT  WEEK  , 

:  Falsely    accused    of    breaking    into  ] 

:  Greta    Garbo's    house  —  Rehearsing  j 

;  under  Lubitsch — Carl's  new   home  —  i 

i  Mae  West  and  the  gangsters  —  Carl's  \ 

:  bodyguard.  '• 
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ESS  than  six  years  ago  a  young 
Czechoslovakian  actor  arrived  un- 
heralded at  Southampton,  with  the 
JJII__barest  smattering  of  English,  a  wad 
of  Gjntinental  press  clippings  and  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Max  Reinhardt. 
To-day  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  stars 
on  the  screen,  basking  in  the  adulation  of  a 
feminine  following  which  rivals  even  that 
of  the  Gable  himself. 

The  young  man  is  Francis  Lederer,  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  personalities  who 
i  have  ever  plunged  into  the  Hollywood 
Avhirlpool.  He  has  by  no  means  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  career,  chiefly  because  he 
has  yet  to  appear  in  a  picture  really  worthy 
of  him.  To  the  film  colony  he  is  an  enigma, 
they  cannot  understand  him,  and  this  fact 
probably  explains  why  his  roles  never  seem 
completely  satisfactory'. 

It  is  one  of  life's  bewildering  parodoxes  that 
!  Hollywood,  a  city  of  brilliant  individualists, 
should  be  scared  of  individuality.  Lederer  does 
not  conform  to  type,  his  mercurial  personality 
cannot  be  card-indexed.  We  shall  not  see  his 
ibest  work  on  the  screen  until  he  meets  with  a 
producer  of  similar  ideals  and  understanding. 

Socially,  Lederer  is  not  unhappy  or  friendless, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  very  popular  in  the  film 
Icapital.  He  is  seldom  to  be  found  at  the  much 
advertised  parties,  simply  because  his  inclination 
does  not  lead  him  there.  He  is  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  associates,  but  he  feels  that  these 
iiuge  gatherings  are  a  waste  of  time. 

"  How  can  you  have  a  mental  contact  with  200 
persons?"  he  argues.  "These  parties  have  no 
reason  for  being — except  for  the  sake  of 
politics  and  publicity.  I  never  have 
more  than  three  persons  at  my  house  at 
pne  time.  There  is  no  real  conversation 
Lvith  more. 

I'  Tn  the  same  breath  I  would  stand  up 
A  any  time  and  defend  Hollywood. 
Vfter  having  been  in  every  important 
:apital  in  the  world  and  in  contact  with 
lersons  in  every  artistic,  literary, 
icientific  and  political  field,  I  must  say, 
:ruthfully,  that  I  have  never  found  any 
!;roup  which  is  basically  so  unassuming 
IS  the  people  in  Hollywood.  They  are 
lot  arrogant  or  swell-headed.  In  fact, 
hey  are  surprisingly  unconscious  of  their 
:alents,  capacities  and  abilities.  Most  of 
;hem  don't  know  how  good  they  are  ! 

"  In  general,  -Americans  are  very  similar 
n  their  natural  artistic  qualities.  They 
ire  endowed,  as  the  Russians  are,  with 
I  sense  of  art  that  comes  perfectly 
latural  to  them.  You  see  what  I  mean  ? 
iffective — as  a  child  is  effective — a  child 
vho  has  all  the  lovable  childish  qualities 
s-ithout  being  aware  of  them. 

"  In  Prague,  Vienna  and  Paris,  I  used  to 
vatch  the  actors  coming  out  of  the 
jheatre,  on  the  street,  in  restaurants, 
rhey  had  an  'air'.  They  carried  themselves 
s  beings  apart — they  were  'of  the  theatre', 
n  Russia,  they  come  off  Uke  a  lot  a  stage 
.ands.  Just  people.  They  do  all  their 
cting  on  the  stage.  They  become  simple 
ncomplicated  people  until  they  go  back 
o  the  theatre. 

"  It  is  rather  like  that  in  Hollywood.  At  first 
:  amazed  me.    Now  I  take  it  for  granted." 

Talking  to  Lederer  is  as  stimulating  as  drinking 
'  glass  of  champagne.  He  is  widely  travelled, 
/ell  read,  and  he  brings  enthusiasm  and  in- 
elligence  to  bear  upon  any  subject  in  which  he 
5  interested.  He  is  inclined  very  strongly 
owards  intellectual  pursuits,  which  does  not 
lean  that  he  spends  his  time  talking  pretentious 
waddle  or  prattling  about  art. 

His  one  absorbing  ideal  is  the  promotion  of 
Grid  peace.  Now,  at  first  glance  this  looks 
uspicious.  It  is  simply  not  done  for  an  actor 
o  think  of  anything  or  anybody  but  himself. 
?ut  Lederer  has  proved  his  sincerity  in  a  very 
practical  way  for  he  is  founder  and  president  of 
he  World  Peace  Federation  which  has  500,000 
lembers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  between  pictures  he  travels  up  and  down 
tie  country  addressing  social  and  civic  bodies, 
le  has  no  revolutionary  ideas  of  upsetting 
ovemments  or  any  desire  to  run  counter  to 
xisting  systems.    But  he  firmly  believes  that 


Francis  Lederer  is  a  deep  student  of  unrld 
conditions  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  world 
peace.  He  holds  some  striking  theories  as  to  the 
best  way  universal  fellowship  may  be  brought 
about. 
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EDMUND  QUARRY 

pRANGIS  LEDERER  has  climbed 
rapidly  to  film  stardom  and  has 
a  large  stage  experience  in  both 
Europe  and  America  behind  him. 
Here  is  a  vivid  and  intimate  study  of 
the  young  man  who  is  one  of  Holly- 
wood's most  fascinating  personalities. 


war  can  only  be  averted  by  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  j>eoples  of  all  nations.  In 
coimection  with  this  organisation  he  maintains 
a  suite  of  offices  and  a  large  staff  of  clerks  at  his 
own  expense.    Now  are  you  convinced  ? 

Lederer  has  been  labelled  a  "matinee  idol"  and 
the  possessor  of  that  indefinable  something 
which  the  majority  of  women  find  irresistible. 
Yet  he  makes  no  attempt  to  court  this  popularity 
and  he  certainly  does  not  lead  the  life  expected 
of  the  ladies'  man  of  popular  conception.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  wasp-waisted  or  simpering 
lounge-lizard  about  him.  Physically,  Lederer  is 
a  jjerfect  specimen,  and  he  takes  particular  care 
to  keep  fit.  He  eats  very  sparingly,  is  a  tee- 
totaller and  a  non-smoker.  Whether  making  a 
picture  or  not  he  seldom  misses  his  daily  half- 
hour  in  his  own  gymnasium. 

He  lives  alone  in  a  beautiful  house  some 
distance  from  the  city.  A  comfortable,  taste- 
fully furnished  house  which  stands  out  in  quiet 
relief  to  the  ostentatious  show  places  of  many 
other  screen  celebrities.    He  is  an  omnivorous 


reader,  and  his  study  is  lined  on  all  sides  with 
books.  Fiction  does  not  interest  hira  very 
much;  he  favours  the  more  solid  biographical 
and  historical  stuff. 

Since  going  to  Hollywood  about  three  years 
ago  Lederer  has  made  five  pictures.  The  first, 
Man  of  Two  W orlds,  in  which  they  tried  to  turn 
him  into  an  Eskimo,  was  probably  the  least 
successful,  then  came  Pursuit  of  Happiness, 
adapted  from  the  stage  play,  and  Romance  in 
Manhattan,  with  Ginger  Rogers.  After  this  he 
signed  a  contract  with  the  veteran  producer, 
Jesse  L.  Lasky,  and  made  his  most  enjoyable 
film  The  Gay  Deception. 

The  picture  was  admittedly  no  epic,  but  it  was 
a  light-hearted,  pleasant  piece  of  work  which 
allowed  Lederer's  whimsical  charm  full  rein. 
Lasky  and  Lederer  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
association  is  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  on 
both  sides.  Since  going  into  partnership  with 
Mary  Pickford,  Lasky  has  starred  Lederer  in  a 
romantic  comedy  called  One  Rainy  Afternoon, 
which  will  shortly  be  shown  in  this  country. 

Lasky  realises  that  Lederer  has  a  grand  sense 
of  humour  and  in  this  picture  the  emphasis  is 
much  more  on  the  comedy  than  on  the  romance. 
The  cast  includes  such  names  as  Hugh  Herbert, 
Roland  Young,  Erik  Rhodes  and  Joseph 
Cawthom,  so  you  can  see  that  Lasky  intends 
that  we  shall  laugh. 

Incidentally,  our  own  lovely  Ida  Lupino  is  the 
leading  lady. 

Before  becoming  a  screen  favourite  Lederer 
built  up  a  big  reputation  on  the  stage  in  Berlin, 
London  and  New  York.    In  six  years  he  played 
more  than  200  roles  in  most  of  the  important 
theatres  in  Europe.    He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  in  a  walk-on  part  in 
Prague.    His  roles  gradually  improved 
in  importance  and  he  moved  to  Berlin 
where  he  quickly  established  himself. 

He  came   to   the    notice    of  Max 
Reinhardt,  who  cast  him  as  Romeo 
to  Elisabeth  Bergner's  Juliet. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he 
came  to  England  to  appear  in  a  play 
called  My  Sister  and  I.  His  English 
was  so  slight  that  he  learnt  his  part 
parrot  fashion,  but,  despite  this  handi- 
cap, he  was  a  big  success.  London 
became  really  Lederer  conscious  during 
his  performance  in  Autumn  Crocus. 
This  play  established  him  as  a  front 
rank  star,  and,  after  apf)earing  in  The 
Cat  and  the  Fiddle  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  rep>eated  his  triumph  there. 
Then  he  began  his  film  career. 

Probably  his  success  in  light- 
romantic  roles  in  these  two  plays 
has  been  rather  double-edged.  Perhaps 
Hollywood  has  typed  him  after  all  and 
does  not  realise  that  he  was  once  a 
"serious"  actor  of  sufficient  ability  to 
be  chosen  as  Bergner's  leading  man. 
Well,  there  is  still  time  for  somebody 
to  remind  them — and  the  best  person  to 
do  that  is  Lederer  himself.  How 
about  a  story  battle  and  a  nicely  timed 
walk-out?  Many  other  stars  have 
found  a  one-man  strike  extraordinarily 
effective. 

1  NEXT  WEEK  , 

I  pAUL  MUNI  is  one  of  those  \ 
I  artistes  who  always  sink  their  \ 
I  individuality  into  the  character  I 
\  they  are  portraying.  He  lives  \ 
\  his  roles.  Next  week  he  vurites  \ 
\  the  romantic  story  of  his  life] 
I  and  career  from  strolling  \ 
\  player  to  Broadway  idol  and  \ 
\  screen  star.  \ 
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JRENE  DUNNE,  one  of 
the  loveliest  actresses 
who  have  ever  graced  the 
screen,  proves  herself  to  be 
a  Real  Person  in  tliis  ex- 
clusive interview 


by 

Max  Breen 


jjeople  were  not  like  '  Magnolia's '  folks.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  were  any  cases  of  mis- 
cegenation on  board,  as  there  are  in  the  film; 
there  may  have  been. 

"But  anyway,  there  were  a  great  many 
negroes,  and  we  fairly  decently-brought-up  httle 
girls  didn't  mix  with  negroes — nor  with  actor-folk 
either,  for  that  matter. 

"Mind  you,  that  isn't  to  say  that  I  didn't 
want  to,  and  pretty  badly;  but  orders  were 
orders,  and  rules  were  rules." 

"And  why  on  earth  do  you  suppose  Universal 
gave  out  that  you  were  a  show  boat  girl  ? "  I 
demanded  in  amazement. 

"Oh,  I  gness  they  thought  it  would  tie-up 
well  with  the  film,  but  I'd  rather  have  the  truth 
known — that  my  father  was  a  man  who  had 
worked  his  way  to  a '  high  and  honourable 
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Government  p>osition,  and  we  were  all  tremend- 
ously prond  of  him. 

"  He  died  .  .  ."  she  added,  and  fell  silent. 

"But  you  did  sing  the  lead  in  the  opera 
Cecilia  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  on  board  the  old 
show  boat  '  Trimble '  ? "  I  suggested,  faint  yet 
pursuing. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  melting  with  sympathy, 
but  giving  vent  to  a  little  tinkUng  laugh  that 
just  matched  the  sound  of  the  ice  in  her  glass. 
"  I  never  sang  or  performed  on  a  real  show  boat 
in  my  Ufe."  ^ 

"But  this  is  awful!"  I  groaned.  "You're^ 
spoiling  my  whole  story  ! " 

"Ruining  it,"  she  agreed,  a  most  bewitching 
dimple  coming  and  going. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  I  begged,  "don't  tell  me 
you  were  never  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York  ?    Why,  you  must  have  been  there  !  We 
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U  VERY  now  and  then,  in  this  exciting 
H  business  of  interviewing  film  stars. 
Eg  I  come  across  one  who  deserves  the 
■•■  honourable  description  of  "real 
person." 

Irene  Dimne  is  a  real  person  :  she's  also  a 
lovely  person,  with  what  we  call  the  "inner 
light"  burning  very  brightly. 

When  you  meet  her  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  you  is  her  absolute  naturalness.  She 
puts  on  no  frills,  has  no  affectations,  presents 
no  problems.  She  is  just  a  thoroughly 
charming,  well-bred  young  woman,  beauti- 
fully and  always  most  suitably  dressed, 
with  the  kind  of  twinkling  sense  of  humour 
that  makes  friends. 

And  she  is  an  interviewer's  joy,  because 
she  can  answer  questions  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  interviewer's  require- 
ments. 

"  I  hear  you  were  bom  in  a  show  boat  on  the 
Mississippi,  Miss  Dunne,"  I  began. 

"I've  heard  that,  too,"  she  agreed  demurely. 

"  But  is  it  true  ?  "  I  persisted.    (Gosh,  how  we 
interviewers  have  to  persist  !  It 
gets  in  the  blood  eventually,  and 
you  never  dislodge  it.) 

"No,"  she  repUed. 

Well,  of  course,  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  makes  life  compU- 
cated  for  the  film  scribe.  Miss 
Dunne  had  been  ofl&cially  tagged 
as  show-boat  child,  and  here  she 
was,  blandly  tearing  off  her  label. 

Further  investigations  seemed 
indicated. 

"  Shall  we  get  together  and  nail 
down  a  few  Ues?"  she  suggested. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  I, 
gabbing  my  pencil  and  the  two 
old  envelopes  that  serve  me  for  a  notebook; 
and,  each  with  a  handful  of  glass  in  which  ice 
tinkled  musically,  we  got  down  to  cases. 

"  Didn't  your  father  build  show  boats  on  the 
Mississippi  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  quite  !  He  was  a  high  official  in  the 
Government  Department  of  Shipping,  and  of 
course  the  river  boats  were  in  his  province, 
Licluding  the  show  boats." 

"  But  you  lived  on  the  Mississippi  ?  "  I  pleaded, 
grasping  at  the  shreds  of  my  story. 

"I'm  sorry — the  Ohio  River,"  she  corrected 
me  sympathotically.  "At  Louisville,  to  be 
precise." 

"But  you  went  on  board  the  show  boats  as  a 
child  ?  "  I  asked  desperately. 

"I'd  have  been  spanked  if  I  had,"  she  assured 
me  calmly.  "  I  was  a  fairly  decently-brought-up 
little  girl,  and  fairly  decently-brought-up  little 
girls  didn't  go  on  board  show  boats." 

"  I  hate  to  shatter  illusions,  but  all  show  boat 
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Anew  and  enchanting  studio- 
portrait  of  the  subject  of 
this  article. 


said  so  in  the  Picturegoer  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  your  picture  was  on  the  cover  ! " 

"Now  that's  one  of  the  things  I'm  anxious  to 
nail  down,"  said  Irene  Dunne,  going  all  solemn 
and  foreboding.  "Listen,  if  I'd  been  at  the 
Metropohtan  Opera,  I'd  have  been  heard  of 
there.  At  least,  I  hke  to  think  I'd  have  been 
heard  of." 

"  But  most  undoubtedly  you'd  have  been 
heard  of,"  I  agreed,  thinking  of  her  lovely 
mezzo-soprano  voice. 

"Well,  I  wasn't  heard  of.  Consequently  I'd 
rather  people  didn't  think  I  weis  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera." 

(Oh,  the  cool,  calm,  pitiless  logic  of  women  ! 
Women,  I  salute  you  for  your  cool,  calm,  pitiless 
logic,  and  one  or  two  other  qualities,  but  strictly 
in  parentheses.) 

"How  the  mistake  arose,"  Miss  Dunne  con- 
tinued, nailing  hke  anything,  "was  this  way.  I 
sang  leading  roles  in  operas  in  diSerent  cities, 
and  we  used  to  have  in  the  cast  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Metropohtan  Opera  company 
who  were  'resting'  while  the  opera  was  closed. 
So  I  sang  with  the  Metropohtan  Opera,  but  never 
at  it.  But  do  you  think  I  can  get  anyone  to 
grasp  the  difference  ?  " 

"Well.  I  don't  know  what  the  readers  of 
Picturegoer  are  going  to  say  when  they  reaUse 
we've  been  just  plumb  lying  to  them,"  I 
grumbled.  "  However,  Truth  is  mighty  and 
shall  prevail.  Won't  you  teU  me  just  how  you 
did  come  to  the  screen?" 

"  I  got  a  break,"  said  Miss  Dunne  simply,  and 
as  if  that  explained  everything ;  and  at  my  dumb 
patient  look  of  inquiry  she  continued,  "  You  see, 
by  good  luck  I  was  given  the  part  of  '  Magnoha ' 
in  Ziegfeld's  production  of  Show  Boat  on  Broad- 
way. And  that  led  to  my  being  signed  for 
Hollywood  by  Radio  Pictures. 

"At  first  it  was  tough  sledding.  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  my  singing  that  would  get  me  a 
break  on  the  screen,  but  things  so  seldom  pan 
out  just  as  one  expects  that  it  almost  is  a  surprise 
when  they  do. 

This  time  there  was  no  surprise.  Things  just 
failed,  as  usual,  to  pan  out  as  expected.  My 
arrival  in  Hollywood  corresponded  neatly  with 
a  slump  in  the  popularity  of  'musicals,'  which 
had  absolutely  held  the  field  since  the  introduction 
of  talkies." 

Can  you  imagine  how  the  bottom  must  have 
I  fallen  out  of  her  world — a  girl  whose  great  am- 
;bition  was  to  make  a  success  with  her  voice. 

And  matters  weren't  improved  by  her  first 
film,  Leathernecking.  which,  frankly — well,  maybe 
it's  better  not  to  be  frank.    Anyway,  it 
didn't  do  Irene  any  good. 

And  then  came  Cimarron. 

That  must  have  seemed  hke  a  minor 
miracle  to  the  girl  who,  with  her  chance 
of  world  success  receding  into  the 
distance,  had  been  batthng  and  begging 
for  an  oppKjrtunity  to  prove  her  worth 
as  a  straight  dramatic  actress. 

"How  on  earth  did  it  happen?"  I 
asked. 

"Just  one  of  those  things,"  she 
rephed.  "  SAow  Boa/ was  an  Edna  Ferber 
story,  and  of  course  Cimarron  was  too." 

And  that  was  all  I  could  ehcit  about 
it ;  but  if,  as  I  surmise,  Edna  Ferber  wa? 


responsible  for  Irene  Dunne's  selection  for  the 
role  of  "Sabra  Cravat"  in  Cimarron,  then  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Edna  Ferber,  not 
only  for  the  rare  and  lovely  performance  which 
Irene  Dunne  was  thereby  enabled  to  give,  but 
also  for  launching  on  a  successful  screen  career  a 
first-class  "  straight"  pjayer  who  need  never  have 
had  a  singing  voice  at  all. 

But  when  she  has  sung  from  the  screen,  what 
a  dehght  it's  been  !  She  had  sung  in  several 
films  before  Roberta  (in  Stingaree,  in  The  Age  of 
Innocence,  in  The  Secret  of  Madame  Blanche,  in 
Sweet  Adeline,  and  others),  but  it  was  Roberta 
that  set  the  seal  on  her  success  as  a  singing  star. 

That  was,  of  course,  a  Fred  Astaire  picture; 
but  it  hcis  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  less  of  a 
Fred  Astaire  picture  than  any  of  his  others — 
that  is,  less  of  a  monopoly — because  of  the  grac- 
ious presence  of  Irene  Dunne,  and  her  lovely 
voice. 

You  remember  "  Smoke  Gets  Into  Your  Eyes"? 
I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  it  got  just  a  little  into 
mine. 

Her  choice  for  the  leading  feminine  role  in 
Cimarron  as  an  indirect  result  of  her  playing  in 
the  stage  version  of  Show  Boat  was  an  example 
of  the  old  Hollywood  truth,  "One  thing  leads 
to  another." 

Another  example  is  this  :  when  a  new  talking 
version  of  Show  Boat  was  first  mooted  at 
Universal  City,  Carl  Laemmle  was  determined 
to  get  it  right. 

He  may  have  had  a  foreboding  that  it  was  to 
be  the  last  production  under  his  command. 
Anyway,  he  took  immense  care  with  it,  and 
particularly  in  the  casting. 

In  the  earlier  screen  version,  "Magnolia"  had 
been  played  by  Laura  La  Plante,  who  is  a 
delightful  comedierme  but  was  badly  miscast 
for  the  more  emotional  scenes. 

This  time  "Uncle  Carl"  wasn't  going  to  have 
any  mistakes.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  get  hold 
of  Paul  Robeson,  who  liad  made  a  world- 
resounding  success  by  his  singing  of  "Old  Man 
River";  and  what  was  more  obvious  than  to 
secure  the  services  of  Irene  Dunne,  the  original 
"Magnolia"  ? 


But  this  was  where  one  thing  led  to  another, 
for  while  this  film  was  in  preparation,  John 
Stahl  launched  out  into  his  mammoth  production 
of  Magnificent  Obsession  at  Universal  City,  and 
decided  that  he  must  have  Irene  Dunne  for  the 
leading  feminine  role,  opposite  Robert  Taylor. 

This  held  up  production  of  Show  Boat  for  quite 
a  while ;  and  Irene  Dunne  scored  a  great  personal 
success  in  that  before  going  on  to  score  a  still 
greater  success  in  Show  Boat. 

If  you  want  a  keynote  to  Irene's  artistry  as 
an  actress,  note  her  skill  at  growing  old. 

In  Cimarron  she  had  a  part  that  ranged  from 
girlhood  to  old  age ;  in  Show  Boat  she  began  as  a 
girl  in  her  teens  and  ended  the  film  as  mother  of 
a  grown-up  daughter;  and  in  her  next,  Madame 
Curie,  she  will  again  portray  a  woman  much 
older  than  herself. 

She  likes  this  kind  of  part — the  kind  with 
something  to  "get  her  teeth  into"- — far  better 
than  the  charming  young  heroine  type  of  role; 
and  when  the  part  also  gives  her  a  chance  to 
sing,  as  Show  Boat  does,  it's  grand. 

But  if  you  want  proof  that  she  is  a  "real 
person,"  consider  the  question  of  her  marriage. 


In  "Cimarron"  Irene 
proved  her  worth  as  a 
character  actress. 


Left,  a  scene  from  "Show 
Boat."  Magnolia,  deserted 
by  her  husband,  is  given  a 
try-out  in  cabaret. 


A  romantic  interlude  with  Robert  Taylor 
in  "Magnificent  Obsession" 


While  she  was  in  New  York  as  a  very 
young  girl,  studying  singing,  she  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  dental  surgeon 
whom  she  met  at  a  dance,  and  then 
didn't  hear  from  him  for  three  months ; 
and  all  that  time  she  wondered. 

And    then   when   he   did    turn  up 
again    he    explained   that  he  hadn't 
been  sufficiently  sure  of  his  future  to 
aspire  to  her  hand  before,  but  that  things  had 
improved,  and  please  would  she  marry  him  at 
once  ? 

She  didn't — she  kept  him  at  bay  for  five  years 
before  deciding  to  give  up  her  career  for  marriage 
.  .  .  and  then  (oh,  the  cool,  calm,  pitiless  logic  of 
women)  she  made  a  brilliant  success  of  both, 
although  his  work  is  in  New  York  and  hers  is  in 
Hollywood. 

People  have  said  repeatedly  "Do  you  think 
it's  wise  to  submit  yourselves  to  temptation  by 
living  apart  for  months  at  a  time  ? " 

I  think  Irene's  reply  deserves  to  be  put  on 
record;  she  says  :  "Temptation  isn't  something 
that  comes  from  without ;  it  comes  from  within, 
like  jealousy  or  suspicion." 

Oh,  distinctly,  a  Real  Person  ! 
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Carole,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ummen  in  Hollywood,  is  leading  a  return  to  darker  tresses  -  -and,  if  gentlemen 
really  prefer  blondes,  looking  at  this  portrait  we're  almost  inclined  to  admit  we're  no  gentlemen. 

This  is  the  way  she  appears  in  "  The  Princess  Comes  Across  "  ;  it's  been  said  of  her  that  her  darker  hair 
gives  her  a  sculptured  appearance  that  she  could  never  have  achieved  as  a  blonde. 

If  all  the  blondes  look  as  ravishing  as  this  when  they  go  brutiette,  there  will  be  few  complaints  !  Her  latest 
picture  is  "  My  Man  Godfrey"  with  William  Powell. 
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The  Uoll^wood 


This  is  Jane  Hamilton ;  dosen't  her  new 
geranium-and-white    two-piece  sea-suit 
shew  off  her  shapely  wrists  ? 


SHOT  BY  PHIL 
LONERGAN 


ICTOR  McLAGLEN  will  not  soon 
forget  the  ceremony  wherein  he 
planted  an  impression  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly large  shoe  in  soft  cement 
in   the   forecourt   of  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theatre.    The  British  player,  since 
his  sterling  performance  in  The  Informer,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  Hollywood's  finest  actors. 

Making  an  impression  of  one's  foot  in  the 
forecourt  of  the  Chinese  is  an  honour 
reserved  for  only  the  greatest  of  Hollywood's 
actors.  But,  making  an  impression  on  a 
star  is  something  anyone  can  do,  as  will 
I  soon  be  seen. 

}  Vic  had  scarcely  stamped  his  manly  foot 
1  into  the  soft,  wet  cement,  when  something 

"plopped"  against  his  face.  Another  some- 
I  thing  "plopped."  Vic  discovered  that  the 
I  objects  were  eggs,  thrown  by  a  man  who  was 

promptly  seized  by  the  poUce. 
The  miscreant  claimed  that  he  had  worked 

in  a  film  with  McLaglen,  had  been  marked 

up  by  the  burly  star  in  fight  scenes  and 

decided  to  get  revenge. 

"  Eliza  "   Crosses  the  Ocean 

Ann  Harding  is  now  safe  in  London,  with  her 
beloved  little  daughter,  after  an  exciting 
dash  over  the  States  to  Canada,  where  she 
boarded  a  steamer  for  England.  Ann  was 
pursued  by  her  ex-husband,  Harry  Bannister, 
who  feared  that  the  star  intended  to  take  their 
child  out  of  the  custody  of  American  courts,  and 
place  her  in  an  English  school. 

Ann  s  flight  was  not  unlike  that  of  "  Eliza," 
Bfe^p^DWon^afflt  ti*^  Tem'^Cabin,  who  fled 
|^^^^H^^g^A|prig%_the^e^  ic^o>Ye<d~'by  the 
BB^^^^EpiSr^jegre^ rad?'-*  pack- (^  yelling 
poodJp^vnJ!^'.'^,  Ann  was  not  pursued  by  blood- 
Bounds,  unless  you  choose  to  so  term  Bannister's 
American  lawyers,  but  they  were  there  with 
Harry,  and  aided  him  in  his  search  for  his  child. 
To  continue  the  parallel,  I  believe  there  was 
jome  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  but  not 
inough  to  support  Ann,  if  the  chase  got  too 
dose. 

Miss  Harding  now  says  "pooh  pooh,"  when 
Bannister's  threats  are  mentioned.  Her  ex- 
insband  swore  out  a  warrant  in  Canada,  but  is 
lot  likely  to  use  it. 

toothing  Her  Nerves 

lZ"ay  Francis  is  the  envy  of  other  feminine 
stars,  for  her  portable  dressing-room  is 
ound  proof. 

Whenever  Kay  has  a  few  minutes  between 
cenes  she  retires  to  her  sanctum  sanctorum  and 
njoys  a  brief,  refreshing  rest. 

Of  course  she  has  no  monopoly  on  sound-proof 
•ortable  dressing-rooms,  so  soon  practically 
very  star  of  any  importance  will  be  following 
uit. 

Bread  on  the  Waters 

Usually,  in  Hollywood,  when  one  lends  money, 
it  is  never  repaid.    Clark  Gable,  however, 
ecently  had  a  difierent  experience. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  star,  whilst  driving 
■n  a  country  road,  gave  a  lift  to  a  young  hitch- 
jker,  who  told  a  hard-luck  story.  Gable  lent 
im  five  dollars.    A  few  days  ago  a  youth 


jumped  on  the  running  board  of  the  actor's  car 
as  he  wa^  driving  out  of  the  studio,  and  handed 
him  back  the  loan.  He  was  no  longer  a  hitch- 
hiker, for  he  had  landed  a  job. 

Clark  is  gradually  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  getting  the  money  back.  Like  all  affluent 
Holly^\oodites  he  has  had  many  far  different 
experiences. 

A  Star's  Holiday 

One  of  the  chief  joys  of  Irene  Dunne's  annual 
spring  outing  to  New  York  is  a  httle  game 
of  hide-and-seek  ^e  pla3i^  at  some  country  club 
in  the  East. 

Irene  loves  to  enter  a  woman's  golf  tourna- 
ment at  some  obscure  country  club  strictly 
incognito  and  see  how  far  she  will  progress.  She 
disguises  herself  with  dark  glasses,  low-brimmed 
hat  and  enters  quietly  under  an  assumed  name. 
Thus  far,  she  has  been  found  out  each  time  by 
discerning  fans. 

But  this  year  the  star  has  evolved  what  she 
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believes  to  be  a  complete  and  unobtrusive 
make-up  that  would  fool  her  own  mother.  She 
proposes  to  win  the  tournament,  too  ! 

She  Likes  England 

Marlene  Dietrich  and  her  daughter  Maria 
wdl  be  separated  for  the  first  time  next 
fall,  when  the  motion  picture  star  puts  her 
daughter  in  an  English  girls'  boarding  school. 

The  German  star  and  her  1 1  -year-old  daughter 
are  sailing  for  Eurof>e  as  soon  as  Marlene  finishes 
her  role  of  the  heroine  in  The  Garden  of  Allah. 

After  doing  a  pictvire  in  London  for  Alexander 
Korda,  she  will  return  to  HoUy«-ood  to  fulfil 
contractual  obligations,  but  her  child  will  remain 
in  England. 

Possibly  fear  of  American  kidnappers  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Marlene' s 
decision. 

What  Price  Dignity  ? 

I recently  visited  an  outdoor  set  of  The  Garden 
of  Allah,  which  I  beheve  will  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  pictures  of  the  year.  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  Charles  Boyer  have  the  leading 
roles. 

The  location  was  the  desert  home  of  a  cynical 
count  played  by  the  debonair  Basil  Rathbone. 
-Around  a  table  in  the  patio  were  seated  Marlene 
Dietrich,  Boyer,  Rathbone,  and  that  fine  old 
British  actor,  C.  Aubrey  Smith.  The  scene  was 
brief,  but  marked  by  the  excellent  acting  which 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  such  players. 

But,  as  the  scene  was  finished,  and  C.  Aubrey 
Smith,  dignified  old  gentleman,  who  won  new 
laurels  as  "The  Elarl  of  Dorrincourt"  in  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  rose  to  leave,  an  assistant 
director  yelled,  "  Hey,  Aubrey  !  " 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  the 
assistant's  grandfather,  without  a  hint  of 
resentment,  answered  the  call. 

Such  is  Hollywood,  the  place  of  paradoxes. 

A  British  Samaritan 

A Hollywood  hairdresser  beheves  that  British 
players  are  just  about  all  right,  and  Made- 
leine Carroll  is  responsible  for  this  impression. 

Madeleine,  who  is  doing  very  well  in  Califomian 
films,  heard  that  this  hciirdresser,  who  attended 
her  whilst  appearing  in  films,  needed  an  oi)eration 
and  held  not  the  wherewithal.  So  the  star 
started  a  collection  with  a  £2Q  note,  and  after 
members  of  the  quota  had  contributed,  there 
was  a  fund  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  hospital 
bills. 

The  hairdresser  has  now  recovered  and  is 

back  at.  work.  -         "  '  - 

Look  Out  for  Sally 

Sally  Eilers  returned  from  her  eastern  vacation 
with  a  new  and  unusual  hobby. 
At  the  train  stop  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  a 
devoted  Eilers  fan  presented  his  favourite  with 
the  beginning  of  a  fine  Navajo  collection  of 
blanket  "patches."  These  are  bits  of  fabric 
taken  from  the  numberless  designs  and  charac- 
teristic style  of  Indian  blanket  makers. 

Sally  became  so  fascinated  with  the  collection 
on  the  way  home  that  she  began  to  augment  the 
patches  with  pieces  of  every  Navajo  blanket  she 
could  collect  after  her  arrival.  Friends  who  had 
been  apprised  of  her  new  hobby  carefully  hid 
their  o^vn  blankets  from  her  immediate  presence. 

Victim  of  the  Storm 

Mary  Brian  is  going  in  for  a  httie  tree-surgery 
in  the  back  yard  of  her  Toluca  Lake  home. 
This  p)ecuhar  ptastime  is  the  aftermath  of  a 
wind  storm  last  week  when  a  hfeless  tree  was 
blown  over  by  the  wind  and  crashed  through  Miss 
Brian's  sleeping  porch  near  her  bed. 

The  star  at  first  intended  to  hire  a  regular 
tree  surgeon  to  cut  the  tiee,  but  because  she  was 
so  frightened  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  she 
determined  to  do  the  reprisal  herself  by  way  of 
satisfaction. 

My  prediction  is  that  one  or  two  swings  of 
the  axe  will  discourage  dainty  Mary,  and  she 
wiU  call  in  the  tree  surgeon  after  all ! 
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EOPLE  I  know  (and  I  know  a  lot 
of  people)  are  fretting  about  the 
slackness  in  British  studios  at  the 
moment. 

How,  they  ask,  can  we  expect  to  see 
British  films  in  the  Winter  if  they're  not 
being  made  in  the  Summer? 

They  point  to  Elstree,  where  B.I. P.  are 
taking  a  protracted  siesta,  and  leaving  it  to 
independent  companies  to  make  the  films 
on  floor-space  which  they  let  out;  they  point 
to  other  studios  where  production  has 
been  tailing-off  a  little. 

Wader  minnit,  wader  minnit,  as  they  say 
in  the  gangster  pictures.  I'm  here  to  tell 
you,  brother,  that  there's  more  looming  up 
than  there  has  been  in  any  July  for  years. 

What  about  these? — Abide  With  Me, 
The  Life  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  The  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare,  The  Life  of  Robert 
Burns,  O.H.AI.S.,  Head  Over  Heels,  Murder 
by  Rope,  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  Edge  of  the 
World,  Thunder  in  the  City  .  .  .  what  about 
those?  Ever  heard  of  'em?  Yet  they're 
all  going  into  production  shortly,  if  they're 
not  already  under  way,  as  several  of  them 
are. 

The  Thunder  Rolls 


D 


o  we  have  to  take  them  in  that  order?  No, 
I  don't  think  so.    Let's  be  haphazard. 
First,  then,  let's  take  the  last  I  mentioned. 

Maybe  you  think  with  Thunder  on  tlie  Left 
and  Thunder  in  the  Air  and  Thunder  Over  Mexico 
and  Everything  is  Thunder,  we've  had  enough 
thunder  to  be  going  on  with  for  some  time,  but 
I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that  we  can  make 
an  e.xception  in  favour  of  Edward  G.  Robinson, 
who  has  come  from  Hollywood  to  play  in 
Thunder  in  the  City. 

This  fine  actor,  who  was  at  his  brilliant  best 
in  Passport  to  Fame  (in  which,  you  remember, 
he  played  the  dual  role  of  a  timid  clerk  and  a 
brutal  gangster),  is  worth  making  any  amount  of 
exceptions  for. 

He  is  here  under  the  aegis  of  Atlantic  Films, 
whose  first  production  will  be  Thunder  in  the 
City;  I  hop>e  it  will  also,  eventually,  cause  a 
thunder  of  applause  in  the  West  End. 


Brolly  and  Bowler 


It  is  now  up  to  Atlantic  Films  to  restore  some 
of  the  confidence  which  has  been  so  baxilj' 
shaken  of  late.  Alexander  Esway  is  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  Atlantic. 

Esway,  a  Hungarian  (yes,  Johnny  Jones, 
"like  Korda" — ^how  clever  of  you  !),  is  a  calm, 
philosophical  person  who  loves  England  and 
would  like  to  be  a  typical  Englishman,  with  a 
bowler  hat  and  a  rolled  umbrella. 

I  hop>e  he  will  some  day  achieve  this  proud 
status;  meantime  I  wish  him  success  witti  his 
films. 

Now  all  these  "Lives  of"  films — what  about 
them? 

Well,  our  old  friend  Quota  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  them;  you  remember  very  well,  no 
doubt,  that  the  mighty  Metro-Gold wyn- Mayer 
company  has  repeatedly  armounced  its  intention 
of  making  its  British  product  (to  apjjease  the 
Quota)  of  a  quality  and  on  a  scale  which  will 
reflect  creditably  on  the  great  name  of  M.-G.-M. 
and  the  growing  reputation  of  British  films. 


Whiskers 


M 


aybe  these  "Lives  of 
bill. 


films  will  fill  the 


Anyway,  they  are  being  made  by  James 
Fitzpatrick  at  Sound  City,  and  the  first  will  be 
The  Life  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  but  whether 
it  is  to  stagger  through  life  with  that  cumbersome 
title  slung  round  its  neck  doesn't  seem  clear. 
However : 

Percy  Marmont  will  play  Livingstone,  com- 
plete with  side-whiskers.    This  is  a  fine  part, 
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The  plot  thickens  in  the  Hammer- British  Lion  production  "Sporting  Love."    Left  to  right  are 
Laddie  Cliff,  Eda  Peel,  Henry  Carlisle,  Stanley  Lupirrp  and  Bobby  Comber. 
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and  although  it's  true  I  have  never  visualised 
Livingstone  as  being  anything  like  Marmont,  the 
latter  gave  a  very  good  account  of  himself  in 
Hitchcock's  latest  film.  Secret  Agent,  and  his 
interpretation  of  the  great  explorer  will  be 
interesting  to  see. 

They  have  done  exteriors  in  Africa  and  will 
now  reconstruct  large  tracts  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent in  Wildest  Shepperton-on-Thames. 

Overlapping  slightly  with  this  will  be  another 
Fitzpatrick  eflort,  The  Life  of  William  Shake- 
speare, and  you  won't  be  dumbfounded  to  hear 
that  Marmont  will  be  Will. 

He  will  also  direct  half  a  dozen  films  for  Fitz- 
patrick, of  which  the  first  will  be  The  Life  of 
Robert  Burns. 


A  Gesture 

No,  I  don  t  know  whether  he  will  play  Robbie 
— though  1  should  think  the  Livingstone 
sidewhiskers  would  come  in  handy  here;  by  the 
way,  I  wonder  if  it's  in  honour  of  the  Scottish 
national   bard    that   the    .Xmericans  call  this 


particular  kind  of  facial  adornment  "side- 
bums"  ? 

If  so,  it's  a  gracious  gesture. 

But  this  doesn't  at  all  exhaust  the  list  of 
"  Lives  of"  films  this  company  will  make;  I  hear 
they  are  to  do  Liszt,  among  others ;  and  Marmont 
will  play  in  six  of  them. 

And  now  for  Abide  with  Me,  which  is  (again 
to  quote  the  .\mericans)  a  "low-lifer." 

That  is  to  say,  it  takes  place  in  East  End 
doss-houses  and  slum  dwellings,  and  the  principal 
characters  will  be  a  broken-down  bootblack,  a 
still  more  broken-down  ex-lawyer,  a  match- 
seller,  an  out-of-work  violinist,  a  pickpocket,  a 
cab  driver,  a  catsmeat  man,  and  three  shipping 
insurance  crooks. 

Church  and  All 

This  is  the  second  production  of  U.K.  Films, 
and  will  be  directed  by  John  Baxter;  you 
will  no  doubt  have  observed  that  the  general 
idea  approximates  closely  to  his  successful  Doss 
House .  in  fact,  many  of  the  original  players  will 
be  included,  but  the  leading  roles  will  be  played 
by  a  more  ambitiously  chosen  cast,  including 


<  I 


'I 
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in  London,  and  has  gleaned  enough  real-life 
material  for  a  dozen  films  of  the  kind. 

I  could  wish  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to 
use  "types"  instead  of  character  actors;  how- 
ever, if  he  gets  results,  that's  all  that  matters. 
And  certainly  the  character  actors  will  applaud 
his  choice. 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

be  Chief  Soldier,  and  Anna  Lee  is  to  be  Chief 
Soldier's  Girl  Friend  or  Mash,  as  we  used  to  say 
when  Victoria  was  queen  and  militarism  was 
militarism. 

Moth  Doth  Corrupt 


Mifei  Hood,  who  is  being  groomed  for  star- 
dom by  Herbert  Wilcox,  as  she  appears  in 
"  The  Thrive  h4axims." 


Eric  Portman,  Bransby  Williams,  Hay  Petrie, 
J.  Fisher  WTiite,  Tod  Slaughter,  Mark  Daly,  and 
(of  course)  Edgar  Driver. 

The  main  story  will  be  of  a  clergyman  who 
uses  the  crypt  of  his  church  as  a  sleeping  and 
resting  place  for  down-and-outs. 

Many  of  the  church  sequences  will  be  filmed 
actually  in  the  little  parish  church  of  Littleton, 
Middlesex,  which  stands  in  the  Sound  City 
grounds.  .Sound  City  is  probably  the  only  film 
studio  in  the  world  with  a  genuine  church  of  its 
own. 

Doss  House  had  a  cast  composed  entirely  of 
men;  this  new  one.  Abide  tnth  Me,  is  not  quite 
so  austere,  having  five  women  to  sixty  men. 

John  Baxter  has  been  spending  weeks  visiting 
the  doss-houses  and  food  and  clothing  queues 


Relying  on  Actors 

Speaking  of  using  types,  you  remember  how 
effective  it  was  in  Man  of  Aran — or,  rather, 
how  effective  it  would  have  been  if  they  had 
had  a  story  and  some  continuity  and  a  little 
more  of  the  men  and  less  of  the  angry  waves. 

Well,  now  a  unit  has  sailed  away  to  the 
Shetland  Isles  to  make  a  kind  of  Scottish 
counterblast  to  Alan  of  Aran,  to  be  called  Edge 
of  the  World. 

Michael  Powell  is  to  direct  it  for  the  Rock 
Studios,  and  has  also  written  the  story.  I'm 
glad  there's  a  story. 

Powell,  too,  is  relying  on  actors  rather  than 
"types."  He  has  Malcolm  Keen,  Eric  Berry 
and  Niall  McGinnis,  whom  you  may  remember 
in  Turn  of  the  Tide. 

However,  I  have  a  comforting  sort  of  a 
feeling  that  these  players  will  not  be  merely 
puppets,  for  when  the  tests  were  made  they 
were  done  by  sunlight,  in  the  open  air,  and 
without  make-up.  As  I  ^^Tite  this  the  feminine 
members  of  the  cast  have  not  been  selected,  but 
I  am  assured  they  will  have  the  same  ordeal. 

Well,  I  know  one  darling  of  the  fans  who 
wouldn't  pass  this  test;  I've  seen  her  without 
make-up  and,  believe  me,  what  she  owes-  to  the 
make-up  man  is  nobody's  business — except  the 
make-up  man's. 

Good  luck,  Micky  Powell !  Bring  us  back  a 
pony  ! 

Man  With  a  Flair 

Well,  then  there's  John  Argyle's  next 
production,  which  will  be  Irish — so  Irish 
that  it's  being  called  Kathleen  Mavourneen. 
Now  try  doublin'  that ! 

John,  as  you  must  know  if  you've  been 
attending  all  these  years,  is  the  young  (oh,  but 
very  young)  chief  of  Argyle  Talking  Pictures, 
who  has  an  uncanny  flair  for  turning  out  the 
kind  of  pictures  the  Great  British  Public  wants 
to  stand  in  a  queue  to  see. 

He  doesn't  worry  about  the  American  market, 
which  must  save  him  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  head- 
aches. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  musical  romance,  and 
many  of  the  scenes  will  be  shot  on  the  Irish 
coast;  and  the  song  which  provides  the  film 
with  a  title,  as  well  as  many  other  Irish  airs, 
will  figure  in  it. 

And  I'll  stand  in  the  queue  to  see  it. 

Good  luck,  John  Argyle  !    Bring  us  back  a 


A  Nasty  Turn 


OH. M.S.  gave  me  a  nasty  turn  when  I  saw 
•  the  title — I  thought  for  a  moment  it  was 
an  income-tax  envelop>e,  and  my  heart  always 
misses  a  beat  when  I  receive  one  of  those. 

However,  it's  the  not-very-inspired  title  of  the 
the  new  Gaumont-British  film  of  Army  life — 
which  is  to  receive  the  blessing  and  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Army  Council. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  modest  little  film  was  got 
together  and  has  since  been  shown  with  consider- 
able acclaim  all  up  and  down  the  country, 
drawing  attention  to  the  horrors  and  futility  of 
war  and  the  need  of  peace  by  mutual  agreement 
rather  than  by  conquest. 

I  understand  that  was  held  up  for  some  time 
by  the  intervention  of  the  War  Office — and  it 
now  appears  that  the  reason  was  that  the 
Government  was  afraid  it  might  prejudice  the 
interests  of  this  great  Army  Life  film,  which  is 
expected  to  stimulate  recruiting  and  imbue 
Britishers  once  more  with  that  great  spirit  of 
martial  ardour  that  has  made  the  Empah  what 
it  is  and  so  on  and  so  forth  ta-ran-ta-RA. 

Well,  if  that  isn't  Goliath  getting  the  wind  up 
about  David,  you  can  call  me  a  recruiting 
sergeant ! 

Which  I  am  not. 

Anyway,  an  American  director  is  over  to  direct 
it  Raoul  Walsh  is  his  name.    And  John  Loder  is  to 


However,  it  ought  to  be  good — oh,  jolly 
good  !  Because,  don't  you  see,  the  British 
War  Office  is  giving  it  every  assistance  and  full 
co-oi>eration,  not  to  mention  moral  supjwrt  and 
swarms  of  troops,  all  to  show  that  the  British 
Tommy  is  the  happiest,  jolliest,  luckiest,  best- 
fed,  best  payed,  best-dressed,  most  pampered 
fellow  in  the  world,  before  and  during  a  war. 

I  hope  they'll  show  a  few  shots  after  a  war, 
too,  with  Tommy  turning  the  handle  of  a 
barrel-organ  to  support  his  missus  and  kids;  but 
I'm  afraid  the  Happy  Ending  will  get  in  the 
way  of  that.  Pity. 


Simple 

You  see,  it's  quite  a  simple  matter,  nowadays, 
to  get  official  co-operation  for  making  a 
film,  though  it  used  to  be  so  difficult. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  an  American 
director. 

For  instance,  you  may  have  noticed  a  camera- 
man hanging  on  to  a  fire  engine,  turning  away 
like  grim  death  as  the  engine  raced  through  the 
streets  to  a  fire. 

Was  that  for  a  British  picture  ?  No,  sir  !  It 
was  for  M.-G.-M.'s  Piccadilly  Jim,  for  which 
American  Lloyd  Knechtel  has  been  shooting 
"atmosphere"  in  England. 

Later  they  will  reconstruct  the  engine  at 
Culver  City  and  shoot  close-ups  there. 

And  "Looey  B."  Mayer  will  hang  another 
British  scalp  to  his  well-filled  belt. 

A  Director-Star 

And  here's  a  new  Capitol  film  getting  under 
way  at  Denham — Dishonour  Bright.  Do 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  that  title  was  bom  in  the 
fertile  napjier  of  Ben  Travers,  perpetrator  of  all 
the  Aldwych  farces  from  time  immemorial — or 
so  it  seems? 

No,  I  should  hope  not. 

The  star  of  this  film,  since  Ralph  Lyim  is 
disporting  himself  at  Islington,  is  Tom  Walls. 
The  director  of  this  film,  since  Tom  Walls  has  a 
fancy  for  directing,  is  Tom  Walls  also. 

I  am  all  against  this  practice  in  principle.  In 
fact,  it  has  so  seldom  resulted  in  a  good  film,  that 
I  am  disposed  to  ofier  a  special  prize  for  optimism 
to  Mr.  Walls.  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  will 
come  off. 

As  usual,  he  is  a  philanderer,  but  this  time 
there  is  a  difference.  He  finds  his  carefully- 
acquired  reputation  as  a  philanderer  always  in 
danger  of  being  spoilt  through  his  naturally 
quixotic  and  generous  temperament;  and, 
finally,  he  loses  it  altogether  through  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  charms  of  his  own  vnte. 


A  Spot  of  Soul 


This  sounds  a  little  more  subtle  than  the 
usual  Travers  farce,  for  Ben  comes  perilously 
near  to  wielding  the  slapstick  on  occasion.  It 
also  suggests,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  presence  of  a 
little  more  of  that  mysterious  quality  which  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  absurdly  call  Soul — 
and  which  never  fails  at  the  box  office. 

Here  is  the  cast  for  this  film — and  it's  well  in 
the  new  tradition  of  First-class  Ceists  for  British 
Films. 

Eugene  Palette  (he  of  the  rumbling  voice 
whom  we  loved  in  The  Ghost  Goes  West),  Betty 
Stockfeld  (whose  voice,  though  it  doesn't 
rumble,  is  deep  enough  to  do  funny  things  to  me), 
Diana  Churchill,  a  brilliant  young  stage  actress 
who  is  slowly  but  surely  making  her  way  to  the 
front  in  films,  Cecil  Parker,  Henry  Oscar  (one 
of  our  most  villainous  villains),  and  Arthur 
Wontner,  whom,  I'm  afraid,  I  always  think  of  as 
Sherlock  Holmes. 

Don't  worrj',  I  think  we'll  have  a  few  British 
films  to  look  at  this  Winter. 
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Philippe  Martin  gives  Monique  Pelerin 
ilda  Lupino)  the  kiss  that  causes  all  the 
trouble. 


»1 


op  left :  Mr.  Pelerin  (Joseph  Cawthorn)  is 
troduced  to  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  chorus  by 
Philippe  Martin  (Francis  Lederer). 


CT'HE  first  Pickford-Lasky  production 
^  is  now  showing  at  the  London 
^avilion.  Directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee, 
he  picture  is  a  gay,  modern  Parisian 
comedy,  which  depicts,  in  hilarious 
ashion,  the  amazing  developments  which 
msue  when  a  handsome  young  man  kisses 
I  strange  young  lady  in  a  darkened 
linema.  Francis  Lederer  is  the  handsome 
loung  man  and  Ida  Lupino  is  the  strange 
'oung  lady.  Supporting  players  include 
dugh  Herbert,  Roland  Young,  Erik 
Rhodes,  Joseph  Cawthorn,  and  the 
Zountess  Liev  de  Maigret.  Two  charm- 
ng  song-hits  are  introduced  :  "  One 
^ainv  Afternoon "  and  "  Secret 
Rendezvous." 


Philippe  takes  Yvonne  (Countess  Liev  de  Maigret)  to  the  kinema,  and  so  that  they  will  not 
be  seen  entering  together  he  gives  her  her  ticket  as  she  passes  him  in  the  foyer. 


Philippe  and  Toto  (Hugh  Herbert)  go  iiiio  con- 
ference when  Maillot  (Roland  Young)  suddenly 
desceruls  upon  then  bachelor  quarters  and  decides 
to  join  in  their  evening  meal. 


Maillot  rehearses 
"  One  Rait 


JUiy  M, 

■HY  was  he  sitting 
on  a  park  bench  in 
the  grey  dawn  of 
what  was  obviously 
going  to  be  a  summer 
morning?  More  important  still, 
so  important  to  him  that  lack  of 
ability  to  answer  the  question 
was  a  positively  terrifyong  ex- 
perience, who  was  he?  Frankly 
he  didn't  know.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  always  been 
walking — ^just  that.  Of  his  rela- 
tions, his  position  in  life,  the  date, 
the  place,  the  time — -he  knew 
nothing.  Of  his  past  life  he 
remembered  absolutely  nothing. 

In  despair  he  started  a  search 
for  possible  clues  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  speak  to  a  girl  sitting 
on  the  bench  opposite.  She  was 
quietly  dressed  and  looked 
approachable,  so  he  began  with  : 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  few 
questions  ? ' ' 

"Not  if  you'll  tell  me  first  why  on 
earth  you  keep  on  going  through 
your  pockets." 

He  thought  when  he  told  her  the 
reason  that  she  would  be  fright- 
ened or  think  him  mad.  Perhaps  she 
would  move  away.  But  she  didn't. 
Instead  she  joined  him  on  the  bench 
and  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  his 
temple.  "Evidently  yours  is  a  bad 
lapse  of  memory,"  she  said,  quite 
as  though  it  were  a  normal  occur- 
rence. "But  w^hatever's  happened 
to  you  lately  it  hasn't  done  you  any 
good.  Look  ! " 

"I  must  have  got  a  crack  on  the 
head  somehow.  ...  I  don't  remem- 
ber. I'm  sorry  to  spoil  your  hand- 
kerchief. The  cut  can't  be  very 
deep.  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  I  look  like?  Is  it  very 
dreadful?" 

"No.  Dark  eyes,  brown  hair  .  .  . 
ears  .  .  .  mouth  .  .  .  chin  .  .  .  quite 
nice-looking." 

"Thanks."  He  felt  he  could  have 
echoed  the  compliment,  for  under 
the  waning  light  of  the  park  lamps 
he  could  see  that  the  girl's  hair  was 
ondyed  blonde  and  her  skin  smooth 
and  fine.  "What  town  is  this?"  he 
asked.  "I  do  remember  passing  a 
lamp  post  on  my  way  here  with  a 
sign  'Mason  Park  Drive'." 

"Very  Ukely.  This  is  Boston. 
What  did  you  find  in  your  fKxkets  ? 
Wasn't  it  any  help  ? " 

Not  much.    Let's   see.  Eight 
dollars,    eleven   cents.  Two 
theatre  stubs." 

"Imperial  Theatre,  stalls,"  she 
read.  "You  must  have  gone  to  see 
Olga  Konar  starring  in  '  Dark 
Menace'.  I  expect  you  took  a  girl." 

"Possibly.  I  wonder  .  .  .  am  I 
married  ?  By  the  way,  what  is  your 
name? " 

"Marie  Smith.  I'm  an  actress  and 
it  seems  landladies  round  here  won't 
trust  a  girl  if  she's  out  of  a  job  to 
pay  her  rent  when  she  can — hence 
the  park  bench." 

"How  long  since  you  had  some- 
thing to  eat  ? " 

"  Yesterday  morning." 

"We  could  talk  just  as  well  over 
ham  and  eggs.  Let's  find  a  res- 
taurant." 

"Not  till  I've  taken  you  to  the 
pohce  station  to  find  out  who  you 
are;  you  might  get  lost  again." 

He  acknowledged  the  sense  in  this, 
but  a  news  sheet  prominently  dis- 
played by  a  hawker  in  front  of 
Fulton  .\venue  Pohce  Station  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  bombshell. 
"  Richard  Denning,  producer  of 
'  Dark  Menace,'  Murdered,"  Marie 
announced,   reading  the  headUne. 


"I  didn't  look  in  cdl  my  pockets,"  the  man  said,  as  they  sat  on  stools  at  the 
sandvaich  bar.  "Good  heavens !  What  have  we  here  ?  Five  hundred  dollars  .'" 


Sinry  of  the^^^ilm 


in  trae 


WiUcams 


Parting  with  a  dime,  they  conned 
the  reporter's  note  to  the  effect  that 
Richard  Denning  had  been  murdered 
at  his  house  in  Mason  Park  Drive; 
robbery  being  the  suspected  motive. 
"Pohce  are  looking  for  a  man  seen 
in  front  of  Denning's  house  early 
this  morning,"  Marie  read  on,  "wear- 
ing a  pin-strip)e  suit." 

Horrors  !  'The  suit  he  was  wearing 
was  pin-striped. 

"  I  couldn't  have  killed  him,"  he 
stuttered  very  low. 

"I'm  sure  you  couldn't  have,  but 
we'll  give  the  pohce  station  a  miss. 
How  about  that  ham  and  eggs  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  the  comfort  to 
the  inner  man,  the  confidence  grow- 
ing in  Marie's  companion  that  he  was 
in  a  decent  walk  of  Ufe,  one  who  if 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  crime, 
was  no  criminal,  was  destined  to  be 


bcidly  shaken.  "I  didn't  look  in  all 
my  pockets,"  he  said,  £LS  they  sat  on 
stools  at  the  sandwich  bar.  "Good 
heavens !  What  have  we  here  ? 
Five  hundred  dollars  ! " 


"  "VJot  so  loud."  Marie  pointed  to 
-1-^  a  paragraph  in  the  news-sheet 
which  read:  "Though  it  is  known  that 
Mr.Denning  drew  five  hundred  dollars 
from  the  box-office  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  no  money  was  found  on 
the  body."  "There's  only  one  thing 
for  you  to  do,"  she  insisted,  "Get  out 
of  town.  That  money  is  aU  the  proof 
the  p)ohce  will  need." 

"They'll  get  me  anyway.  Besides 
don't  you  see  this  is  the  only  place  I 
can  find  out  anything  about  myself  ? 
It's  the  only  way  I'll  know  if  I've 
any  defence." 


"You  can't  walk  about  in  that 
suit." 

"  I'U  buy  another  and  find  some 
quiet  place  to  stay." 

"Why  not  my  boarding  house? 
1843  Wingfield." 

' '  Listen  .  .  .  take  this  hundred 
dollar  bill.  Square  things  with  your 
landlady.  I'll  settle  things  here  and 
meet  you  there  ...  at  least  I  hope 
so." 

Buying  a  suit  without  Marie  to 
back  him  up  was  an  ordeal  as  the 
salesman  talked  of  httle  but  the 
Denning  murder.  However,  his 
customer  left  inconspicuously  clothed 
before  engaging  a  room  from  Marie's 
landlady,  an  acidulated  creature 
who  talked  of  keeping  antimacassars 
clean  and  of  rent  in  advance.  "I 
thought  she'd  never  go,"  Marie 
sighed,  having  assisted  at  the  inter- 
view. "You  look  very  nice  in  the 
new  suit." 

"Thanks.  I  feel  better  in  it.  Did 
you  notice  in  the  10  o'clock  edition 
that  Duke  Reed,  Denning's 
chauffeur,  was  mentioned  as  the 
possible  murderer?  Now  I've  dis- 
covered I've  a  'D.R.'  in  the  lining 
of  my  hat  band.  I'm  going  to  Reed's 
place  in  Brookline  to  see  if  I'm 
recognised.  I  believe  he  lives  with 
an  aunt." 

".\re  you  absolutely  crazy?  Police 
will  honeycomb  the  place.  If  you 
must  make  this  trip,  count  me  in." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  counted 
you  in,"  he  protested,  thinking  how 
well  Marie  would  be  Ukely  to  render 
an  emotional  stage  scene.  "It's  too 
dangerous." 

"Well,  I'm  going  vAMJn  you,  any- 
way. Wait  till  I  get  my  hat."  For 
the  first  time  in  a  world  of  nightmare 
he  felt  Uke  smihng. 

Succumbing  to  a  tip  after  protest- 
ing that  she  had  only  been  in  the 
house  two  days,  that  she  was  sick  of 
reporters  and  police,  and-  that  she 
didn't  know  Duke  Reed,  the  maid  at 
the  abode  in  Brookline  let  them  in. 
"Don't  be  long."  she  advised.  "Mr. 
Reed's  aunt  will  be  back  shortly  ! " 

Looking  round  a  bedroom,  they 
discovered  a  chauffeur's  cap  which 
fitted  Marie's  companion.  The 
arrival  of  Inspector  Florio,  a  fair- 
haired  Viking  in  charge  of  the  Den- 
ning case  at  this  juncture,  was  not 
exactly  consoling.  "WTiat's  your 
name,  young  man.  Who  are  you  ?  " 
he  rapj>ed  out. 

"John  Smith  .  .  .  he's  a  news- 
paper reporter,"  Marie  stammered. 

"John  Smith,  eh?  .  .  .  and  yours, 
young  lady  ? " 

"Marie  Smith.    I'm  his  cousin." 
"  Hm  .  .  .  the  names  are  as  good 
as  any  others,  but  how  do  I  know 
one  of  you  isn't  Duke  Reed?  What 
paf)er  are  you  on.  Smith  ?  " 

"Seattle  Chronicle,"  Marie  sup- 
plied. "Can't  the  man  do  his  own 
talking  ?  "  rapped  out  the  insjjector. 
"Certainly,"  Marie's  companion 
affirmed.  "The  lady's  quite  correct. 
I'm  writing  special  articles  for  the 
paf)er." 

"I  don't  believe  you.  Who's  the 
City  Editor?  " 

"Bill  Coleby.  You  don't  mean  to 
teU  me  you  know  him,"  Marie 
enthused.  "  Remember  the  argument 
you  had  with  him  on  the  strike  storj'? 
And  Mr.  Harrison,  the  managing 
editor.  Do  you  know  him  too?  " 

"WeU,  you've  got  the  names  pat 
enough,"  the  Inspector  allowed. 
"But  I  can't  waste  time  arguing 
about  newspapers.  The  young  man 
seems  all  right.  He's  certainly  dumb 
enough  to  be  a  reporter  ....  Oh 
no  !  You're  not  going  I'm  on  my 
way  to  Richard  Denning's  and  you're 
coming  too.  We'll  see.  if  the  butler 
{Contirixted  on  page  22) 
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knows  Dnke  Reed  when  he  sees  him." 

Far  from  making  him  afraid,  the 
incident  had  so  fsir  braced  Marie's 
companion  that  he  felt  a  positive 
excitement  in  visiting  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  Surely  here,  if  anywhere, 
would  be  found  some  clue  to  his 
identity.  Meanwhile,  entrenched 
behind  the  formidable  screen  erected 
by  Marie,  he  could  stand  up  to 
Inspector  Florio's  somewhat  hostile 
suspicion. 

The  Iiisf>ector  spent  some  time 
considering  the  floor  in  the  room 
where  Denning's  body  had  been 
found,  decided  that  the  murderer 
had  left  by  way  of  the  window  and 
picked  up  a  love-letter  under  the 
sill  ciddressed  to  Denning,  signed 
"Lotus  Bud."  He  then  sent  for  the 
butler.  Marie's  companion,  un- 
asked, moved  into  the  light  of  the 
window.  The  butler  stood  respect- 
fully in  the  doorway. 

"Your  name  Fish?"  enquired  the 
Inspector. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"You  know  this  man?" 
"No,  sir." 

"He's  not  Denning's  chauffeur?" 

"Certainly  not,  sir.  I've  never 
seen  this  gentleman  before." 

"  Hm.  Guess  I  owe  you  an 
apology,  Smith,  but  stick  around  for 
a  while.  Now,  Fish  :  I  believe  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  Mr.  Denning 
had  a  man  in  here  with  him." 

"Yes,  sir.  He  had  an  appointment 
after  the  theatre  with  some  one  of 
the  initials  'F.A. '  It's  marked  up 
on  the  engagement  calendcir." 

"You  didn't  let  this  gentleman 
in?" 

"No,  sir.  It  was  my  evening  off. 
But  I  was  returning  here  about 
midnight  when  I  heard  someone  in 
Mr.  Denning's  room  saying  some- 
thing like  this:  "You  keep  it  up 
and  I'm  going  to  pump  a  couple  of 
slugs  into  you." 

"  You  would  want  a  quiet  hour  at 
Duke  Reed's  house,  wouldn't  you  !" 
Marie  grumbled  to  her  companion 
as  they  took  a  taxi  up  town. 

"TTCTe're  lucky  to  be  here,"  he 

VV  answered.  "Directly  I  heard 
the  Insjjector  say  something  over  the 
'phone  about  the  salesman  who 
exchanged  a  pin-stripe  suit  for  a 
customer  being  at  headquarters,  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  quit.  Tell 
me,  how  did  you  know  all  about, 
the  '  Seattle  Chronicle  '  ?  " 

"Only  because  they  boosted  our 
show  when  we  played  there." 

"You've  been  awfully  good  help- 
ing me  this  way." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  done  much 
so  far.  The  police  are  too  near  for 
comfort.  Besides  the  theatre  stubs, 
didn't  vou  have  a  book  of  matches 


The  Story  of  the 


in  your  pocket  with  the  name 
'Yorkshire  Arms'  on  the  cover? 
If  we  dropped  off  at  the  hotel, 
mightn't  the  doorman  recognise 
you  ?  " 

They  were  consoling  themselves 
with  a  drink  for  the  fact  that  the 
doorman  failed  to  recognise  Marie's 
companion,  when  a  good-looking 
young  woman  in  pinafore  frock  and 
round  felt  hat  approached  their  table. 

"HeUo,  Jitney,"  she  greeted. 
"Whatever  happened  to  you  last 
night  ?  I  waited  for  you  three 
hours  after  we  left  the  theatre." 

"Awfully  sorry  I  left  you 
stranded.  I  was  simply  up  to  my 
eyes,"  Marie's  companion  evaded. 
The  girl  was  so  friendly  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Marie,  after  a 
tactful  remark,  left  them  alone. 
The  girl  in  the  pinafore  frock  chatted 
for  some  time,  content  with  her 
partner's  evasions  until  a  slight 
man  with  a  furtive  expression  further 
complicated  matters  by  coming  up 
and  working  the  hand  of  Marie's 
companion  like  a  pump  handle. 
"Hello,  Jitney.  Don't  tell  me  you're 
going  to  cut  me — me,  an  old  class 
mate  !  Awfully  .sorry  I  was  so  rude 
to  you  yesterday.  Won't  you  intro- 
duce me  ?  " 

"/^ertainly.  I  forgot  you  didn't 
v_J  know  .  .  ."  To  cough  he  felt 
was  his  only  hope.  Luckily  it  served. 
"Of  course,  I've  been  djring  to  know 
Stuart  Eldredge,  famous  author  of 
'Dark  Menace.'  My  name's  Irene 
Lassiter,"  the  girl  said.  "What  a  lot 
of  celebrities  one  does  run  into  here. 
Isn't  that  Olga  Konar,  the  leading 
lady  in  your  play,  Mr.  Eldredge  .  .  . 
at  the  table  over  there?  Poor 
thing  !  She  was  very  much  in  love 
vnth  Richard  Denning,  wasn't  she  ?  " 

She  babbled  on.  Marie's  com- 
panion felt  a  distinct  reUef  that  Mr. 
Eldredge  and  Miss  Lassiter  seemed 
tremendously  taken  with  each  other. 
If  only  he  could  see  Marie  and 
explain  that,  sentimentally  speak- 
ing, Irene  meant  nothing  to  him. 
He  contented  himself  while  the 
two  were  talking  with  an  i 
definite  as  he  deired,  of  Ol 
who  api>eared  to  be  quarre 
her  male  companion. 

He  was  thinking  of  danci 
Irene  Lassiter  when  she  took 
floor  with  Stuart  Eldredge. 
stinctively  he  tried  to  cut  in,  when 
an  amazing  thing  happened.  Furious, 
Stuart  turned  on  him  :  "Get  out 
thou  villain,  Mr.  Ford  Adams,"  he 
cried. 

Ford  Adams  I   So  that  was  his 


the 
In 


It's  a  lie!"  Eldredge  flared.     "  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  you 
Jitruy,  dragging  the  Inspector  round  here." 
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name.  Now  to  find  out  his  address. 

Twenty  minutes  he  sp>ent  in  the 
hotel  telephone  box  enquiring  of 
different  hotels  if  Ford  Adams  was 
on  their  register.  At  last  he 
bethought  himself  of  where  he  was 
and  called  up  the  desk  at  the 
Yorkshire  Arms.  The  refreshing 
information  came  through:  "Yes, 
sir.  Mr.  Ford  Adams.  Room  312." 

Dashing  out  of  the  'phone  box. 
Ford  took  two  strides  to  the  recep- 
tion desk.  "Room  key  No.  312, 
please,"  he  said  to  the  clerk.  "Any 
mail?  " 

"  No.  sir." 

Trembling  with  excitement,  he  let 
himself  into  his  room.  It  was  untidy 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  possible 
to  find  a  suitcase.  Out  of  it  fell  an 
opened  letter.  Eagerly  Ford  read  : 
"Dear  Mr.  Adams,  Thank  you  for 
all  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
my  son  Kenneth's  play,  'Two 
O'clock  Courage.'  I  know  that  if 
he  were  alive  he  would  be  grateful. 
Yours  with  love,  Elizabeth  Orme." 

Not  very  much,  i>erhaps,  but  with 
this  information  it  was  p>oss)ble 
to  do  what  he  had  wanted  for  some 
time,  namely,  to  get  in  touch  with 
Marie.  He  found  her  in  her  room 
at  1843  Wingfield. 

"Mauie,  I  had  to  come  to  tell  you 
that  .  .  .  why,  you're  beautiful." 
She  ^as  still  wearing  the  dark 
clothes  that  suited  the  gleaming 
radiance  of  her  hair,  but  he  was 
struck  with  her  sweetness  and 
fragrance.  "Was  the  dark  lady  I 
left  you  with  your  wife?"  she 
enquired. 

"Miss  Lassiter?  I  don't  know 
her.  The  last  I  saw  of  her  she  was 
obviously  very  enamoured  of  Stuart 
Eldredge.  You  .  .  .  you  look  wonder- 
ful." 

"As  soon  as  I'd  settled  with  her, 
my  Isindlady  let  me  have  my  trunks. 
I  shan't  forget  I  owe  you  the 
money." 

"Don't  worry  about  that.  I've 
found  out  my  name's  Ford  Adams, 
anyway." 

"Ford  Adams  !  Insf>ector  Florio's 
just  been  here  loolang  for  him, 
according  to  the  Izmdlady.  Perhaps 
it  was  on  account  of  the  note  of  an 
appointment  with  'F.A.'  marked  on 
Denning's  almanack.  You've  simply 
got  to  get  out  of  town." 

"I've  got  to  get  hold  of  a  play 
called  "Two  O'clock  Courage,'  by 
Kenneth  Orme.  That'll  probably 
clear  up  the  whole  thing. 

"  I  believe  I  remember  seeing  a 
copy  of  the  play  while  the  Insp>ector 
was  looking  at  those  love-letters  at 
Denning's." 

"You  won't  have  a  chance  if  they 
get  you.  Anyway  I'm  coming." 

"  No.  Stay  here  and  wait  for  me." 

Acting  on  a  sudden  tremendous 
impulse,  he  kissed  her  and  made  a 
dash  for  the  stairs,  retreating 
hurriedly  as  he  realised  that  In- 
spiector  Florio  was  on  the  landing, 
arguing  with  the  Isindlady.  Locking 
the  door  on  the  inside,  and  urgjing 
Marie  not  to  teU  the  police  anything. 
Ford  achieving  a  getaway  by  the 
window,  took  a  taxi  to  Mason  Park 
Drive. 

The  house  was  dark  as  he  climbed 
over  the  railings.  He  ismembered 
Denning's  study  was  on  the  ground 
floor  and  after  a  short  struggle  with 
a  hasp,  opened  the  window  and  let 
himself  in. 

Light  from  the  flashlamp  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to 
carry,  showed  the  pile  of  plays 
in  typescript  he  remembered  to  have 


seen  on  a  shelf.  The  first  selection 
was  lucky.  Swiftly  he  turned  the 
pages  of  Kenneth  Orme's  play, 
"Two  O'clock  Courage,"  till  he  saw 
the  lines  attributed  to  the  principal 
character  :  "  All  right.  Go  ahead  .  .  . 
but  I  warn  you,  if  you  keep  it^up, 
someone's  going  to  put  a  couple  of 
slugs  into  you." 

Staring  fascinated  at  the  written 
words.  Ford  failed  to  see  the  man 
who  had  followed  him  in  by  way  of 
the  window  standing  behind  him. 
A  spurt  of  flame,  a  crack  of  a  bullet, 
and  Ford  remembered,  instead  of 
nothing  more,  everything.  The 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  Boston,  every 
detail  of  the  pregnant  half-hour  spent 
in  Denning's  study,  stood  revealed 
in  startling  clarity. 

A  bullet  grazing  the  temple  had 
given  back  what  a  bullet  grazing  the 
temple  had  taken  away. 

"And  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr 
Adams,"  Inspector  Florio  asked, 
"that  when  the  butler  heard  you 
threaten  Denning  you  were  speak- 
ing hnes  from  a  play  ? " 

"  Certainly.  Kenneth  Orme's  play, 
stolen  by  Stuart  Eldredge  and  re- 
titled  'Dark  Menace.'  I  came  to 
Boston  to  interview  Denning  to 
secure  royalties  on  Kenneth  Orme's 
behalf. 

"  I  convinced  Denning  by  read- 
ing the  passage  mentioned  and 
others,  that  'Dark  Menace'  was 
actually  'Two  O'clock  Courage.' 
Denning  handed  me  over  five 
hundred  dollars  on  account.  A  shot 
was  fired  I  saw  him  fall,  heard 
another  shot  and  remember  nothing 
till  I  found  myself  walking  towards 
Msison  Park,  wearing  Denning's  hat." 

"It's  a  he!"  Eldredge  flared.  "I 
don't  know  what's  come  over  you 
Jitney,  dragging  the  Inspector  round 
here  .  .  .  and  this  girl  .  .  .  Marie 
Smith.  What  has  she  got  to  do 
with  it  ? " 

"Nothing;  except  the  pKjIice  think 
she  knows  something  about  me. 
Can  you  deny  you  shot  at  me  when 
you  came  an  hour  ago  to  Denning's 
study  to  get  the  last  copy  extant 
of  Kenneth's  play  ? 

"  Tf  not,  what  have  you  been  burn- 
A  ing  in  the  grate  ?  MS.  if  I'm  not 
mistaken.    It's  a  warm  night  for  a 
fire,  Eldredge." 

"Excuse  me  a  minute,"  Eldredge 
muttered.  From  the  next  room  a 
shot  rang  out.  "  It's  not  suicide.  It's 
murder,"  the  Inspector  announced, 
bending  over  Stuart  Eldredge' s 
body.  "His  gun  hasn't  been  fired. 
There's  a  woman  making  for  the  fire 
escape.  Get  her." 

In  the  grip  of  the  Insp)ector's 
assistants,  Olga  Konar,  the  star  of 
"Dark  Menace,"  made  her  state- 
ment. "I  was  in  love  with  Denning. 
I  killed  him  trying  to  get  back  my 
letters  to  him.  I  bribed  his  chauffeur, 
Duke  Reed,  to  drive  me  to  Mason 
Park  Drive,  crack  up  the  car,  and 
disapp)ear. 

"  I  shot  Stuart  because  he  knew 
what  I'd  done  and  Stuart  isn't  the 
man  to  rot  in  gaol  shielding  a  guilty 
woman." 

"  There's  a  question  I  want  to  ask," 
Ford  said  to  Marie  as  they  left  the 
Yorkshire  Arms. 

"If  it's  what  I  think  it  is,  -"he 
reply  is,  '  Yes,' "  she  answered. 


i  Freely  based  on  the  film,  "Two  j 
i  in  the  Dark  "  by  permission  of  j 
i  Radio  Pictures,  Ltd.  See  "  On  the  i 
i  Screens  Now  "  feature,  page  26,  ■ 
j  for  the  full  cast  and  Lionel  ! 
Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 
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FURY 

ESIDES  providing  an 
outstanding  example  of 
mass  psychology,  this 
tensely  holding  drama 
gives  Spencer  Tracy  a 
fine  part,  to  which  he  brings  that 
intelligent  and  sincere  interpreta- 
tion which  has  brought  him  into 
the  forefront  of  character  artistes. 

The  theme  of  the  picture  deals 
with  lynch  laws  in  America  and 
it  is  unfolded  in  a  grim  and  relent- 
less manner  which  holds  you 
throughout.  It  is  ver>'  strong 
meat,  however,  and  maj'  not 
be  quite  to  the  liking  of  sensitive 
stomachs. 

The  plot  is  quite  a  simple  one. 
Joe  Wilson,  working  hand  to  be 
able  to  support  a  wife,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  comfortable  little  busi- 
ness going  and  sets  off  to  collect 
his  fiancee,  Katherine,  who  is  teaching 
in  a  small  western  town. 

On  the  way  he  is  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  being  connected  with  a 
kidnapping  case  and  one  of  the 
bills  paid  as  ransom  is  found  on 
him.  He  is  put  in  prison  during 
investigation  and  while  there  the 
tov.-nspeople  get  out  of  hand, 
attack  the  prison  and  burn  it  do\vn. 

Katherine  hears  of  his  plight 
and  arrives  just  to  see  his  agonised 
face  looking  through  the  cell  bars. 

After  his  death  has  been  officially 
announced  he  is  found  innocent. 

His  two  brothers  plan  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  people  who 
initiated  the  lynching  when  sud- 
denly Joe  walks  in — he  had  escaped 
by  a  miracle  and  his  one  thought  is 
revenge. 

Spencer  Tracy  brings  complete 
sincerity  to  this  transformation  of 
character — the  peaceful,  honest, 
easy-going  lover  to  the  unbalanced, 
revengeful  killer. 

From  then  on  the  drama  grimly 
pursues  the  theme  of  revenge  and 
in  doing  so  introduces  one  of  the 
best  court  scenes  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  witness. 

Joe's  scheme  of  action  is  for  his 
brothers  to  take  legal  action  against 
the  lynchers  whilst  he  remains 
apparently  dead.  The  suspects 
are  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  a  news  reel  of  the  episode  is 
sufficient  to  prove  their  complicity 
and  refute  all  the  perjury  of  witnesses 
who  had  tried  to  protect  them. 

The  one  thing  wanted  is  definite 
proof  that  the  victim  is  dead. 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  away 
the  upshot  of  the  trial  nor  the 
subsequent  action  of  Joe,  since 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  suspense 
which  would  be  lost  if  you  were 
told  it  beforehand. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  con- 
demnation of  lynch  law,  which  has 
L;rown  to  alarming  proportion  in 
America,  there  is  the  pathos  of 
the  love  interest  and  the  brilliance 
of  individual  character  drawing. 

Fritz  Lang,  the  famous  German 
lirector,  who  was  respwnsible  for 
uch  masterpieces  as  Die  N ietlungen 
ind     Krienihilda's     Revenge  has 
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brought  out  the  full  dramatic  force 
of  the  unusual  and  poignant  story. 

He  has  on  occasions  reverted 
to  somewhat  hackneyed  symbolism, 
such  as  the  contrasting  of  hens 
cackling  to  the  gossiping  of  women, 
but  generally  his  work  displays  that 
pictorial  expressiveness  and  grasp 
of  essential  detail  for  which  he  is 
famed. 

Sylvia  Sidney  gives  a  restrained 
and  strong  study  of  the  girl  whose 
happiness  is  shattered  by  her  fiance's 
terrible  ordeal.  She,  too,  marks 
the  change  from  light-hearted  gaiety 
to  intense  misery  with  a  feeling 
that  communicates  itself  poignantly 
to  the  audience. 

A  very  good  performance  comes 
from  Walter  Abel  as  the  barrister 
retained  by  Joe's  brother  to  bring 
the  murder  charge  against  the  people 
recognised  in  the  film. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  anyone 
else  particularly  from  a  cast  which 
is  remarkably  good  throughout,  but 
particular  notice  is  due  to  Edward 
EUis  as  the  sheriff. 

Crowd  handling  is  exceptionally 
effective  and  the  picture  as  a  whole 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  screen- 
craft. 

CEILING  ZERO 

Ci\al  aviation  is  being  more  and 
more  frequently  used  by  pro- 
ducers as  a  background  for  a  story, 
but  I  have  rarely  seen  it  used  more 
effectively  than  it  has  been  in  this 
highly  emotional  drama. 

You  can  pick  faults  in  the  pro- 
duction. It  is  sometimes  over- 
emotionalised  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  theatrical  in  some  of  the 
more  melodramatic  situations,  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  gripping  and  in- 
teresting in  its  development  of  the 
character  of  wartime  pilots  engaged 
in  transcontinental  airways. 

Some  of  you  may  find  it  a  little 
too  harrowing,  but  if  you  Uke  your 
entertainment  "  strong "  you  can- 
not do  better  than  see  Ceiling 
Zero. 

It  is  the  sterling  work  con- 
tributed by  Pat  O'Brien  as  the  head 
of  an  airline,  that  holds  the  picture 
together.  It  is  a  simple,  sincere 
study  of  a  man  who  has  a  high 


sense   of  duty  but   is   ready  if 

necessary  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  friendship. 

His  bosom  friend  is  James  Cagney, 
a  skirt-chasing,  unreliable  dare- 
devil who  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
exceptional  pilot.  O'Brien  employs 
him  in  spite  of  threats  of  dismissal 
from  head  office. 

Incidentally  he  does  not  know 
that  his  friend  had  had  an  affair 
with  his  wife  before  he  married  her 
two  years  ago. 

The  plot  concerns  itself  with  the 
amours  of  Cagney  with  a 
young  girl  employed  by  the  firm 
and  also  with  the  workings  of  a 
big  central  airport,  which  has  to 
carry  on  despite  the  human  drama 
which  is  taking  place  in  its  environ- 
ments. 

The  climax  comes  when  Cagney 
feigns  illness  in  order  that  he  can  be 
with  his  girl,  and  lets  his  friend, 'Tex, 
played  by  Stuart  Erwin,  take  over 
a  flight  for  him. 

The  weather  conditions  are 
terrible — ceiling  zero — that  is,  no 
break  anywhere  in  the  bank  of 
cloud  and  fog. 

Tex's  radio  goes  wrong;  he 
crashes  and  is  killed. 

In  his  remorse  Cagney  takes  up  a 
'plane  to  attempt  a  flight  which 
the  chief  has  cancelled.  He,  too, 
crashes,  but  not  before  he  has 
wirelessed  valuable  information 
about  the  faults  in  the  device  for 
clearing  ice  from  the  leading  edges 
of  the  'plane's  wings. 

That  is  the  story  in  very  bare  out- 
line, character  drawing  and  vivid 
detail  work  make  it  human  and 
holding. 

Howard  Hawks'  direction  is 
polished  and  his  continuity  is 
smooth,  with  events  well  dove- 
tailed and  no  "  loose-ends "  left 
to  clear  up  after  the  tragic  denoue- 
ment. James  Cagney  is  excellent 
as  the  cocksure,  conscienceless  pilot 
who  at  last  realises  what  his  attitude 
has  cost  his  friends. 

As  Tex,  Stuart  Erwin  is  thoroughly 
likeable  with  just  the  necessary 
touch  of  comedy  which  points 
the  tragedy. 

June  Travis  is  charming  as  the 
young  girl  on  whom  Cagney  fixes 
his  wayward  affections,  while  Isabel 
Jewell  is  excellent  as  Tex's  wife. 

Special  mention  is  due  to  the 
acting  of  James  Bush  in  the 
small  part  of  a  radio-telephone 
operator.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of- 
work,  especially  in  the  emotional 
sequences  when  Tex  is  flying  blind 
and  in  danger  of  crashing  at  any 
minute. 


Another  interesting  minor  part 
of  an  aviator  made  feeble  minded 
by  a  crash  is  taken  by  Gary  Owen 
and  it  gives  further  emphasis  to 
the  dangers  of  zill-weather  flying. 

The  settings  of  the  sdrport  are 
full  of  interest  and  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  workings  of  modem 
equipment. 

Generally  an  unusually  good 
picture  of  its  type. 

THE  LADY  CONSENTS 

There  is  such  an  air  of  incredibiUty 
about  the  behaviour  of  the 
characters  in  this  triangle  drama 
that  one  is  unable  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  their  matri- 
monial troubles. 

Herbert  Marshall  is  cast  as  a 
happily  married  man  who  one  day 
kisses  a  girl,  and  finally  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  lets  his  wife  divorce 
him. 

Later,  of  course,  he  discovers  he 
loves  his  wife  after  all  and  by 
sacrificing  all  his  money  to  his 
second  wife  he  is  able  to  make  her 
divorce  him  and  so  be  reunited  to 
wife  No.  1. 

His  is  a  vaccillating  character 
which  never  seems  to  be  able  to 
make  up  its  mind  which  woman  it 
does  want. 

Marshall  plays  it  in  the  rather 
styhsed  manner  which  he  has 
adopted  of  late,  with  plenty  of 
low  murmured  words  of  endearment 
spoken  in  his  tradition. 

Ann  Harding,  as  usual,  has  the 
"  suffering-in-silence "  role  as  the 
first  wife  to  which  she  has  been 
typed  and  from  which  I  devoutedly 
hope  she  will  one  day  escape. 
After  aU,  she  can  smile  very  charm- 
ingly when  she  is  allowed  to. 

As  the  second  wife,  Margaret 
Lindsay  is  suitably  hard  in  a 
discreet,  socially  correct,  gold-dig- 
ging manner. 

She  sets  out  to  get  her  man  and 
succeeds,  but  one  feels  that  Ann 
Harding  could  easily  have  defeated 
her  if  she  had  behaved  in  a  more 
rational  manner. 

The  best  performance  comes  from 
Edward  Ellis  as  the  doctor's  father. 
He  is  a  credible  and  hkeable  charac- 
ter who  sides  with  the  first  wife. 

It  is  his  death,  rather  artificially 
brought  about,  which  helps  to 
reunite  the  pair. 

As  a  devoted  lover  continually 
proposing  to  Ann  Harding  and  being 
just  as  frequently  rebuffed.  Walter 
Abel  is  sound,  while  Helen  Chase  is 
amusing  as  an  inveterate  gossip. 
The  production  is  technically  good 
and  there  are  one  or  two  well-handled 
situations  with  some  bright  dialogue. 
It  is  the  plot  as  a  whole,  not  the 
detail  work,  which  is  disappointing. 

Its  general  effect  is  to  cheapen 
marriage  into  something  approach- 
ing a  farce,  and  it  fails  to  enlist 
any  real  sympathy  on  that  account. 

THE  PHANTOM  GONDOLA 

Rather  obvious  and  slowly 
developed  revenge  romance 
from  the  novel  by  Maurice  Dekobra. 
It  is  extremely  well  acted,  and  the 
settings  are  varied  and  colourful, 
but  somehow  one  never  gets  deeply 
interested  in  the  characters  or  their 
fates. 

The  story  deals  with  Lady  Diana 
Wyndham  who.  staying  in  Venice, 
meets  a  mysterious  Italian.  Count 
Angelo  Ruzzini,  with  whom  she  falls 
in  love.  She  steals  some  papers  for 
him  from  Selim  Pasha,  a  Turkish 
general,  and  learns  that  the  Count  s 
mission  in  life  is  to  revenge  his 
sister's  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
former. 

[Continued  on  page  26) 
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Steer  Sitrai^t  /or  these  New 
SHIRLEY  POSTCARDS! 


THE  new  cards  of  Shirley  Temple  have 
made  a  tremendons  splash  in  fllm-fan 
circles  !  There  are  seventeen,  all  different. 
Thirteen  show  Shirley  in  "  Captain 
January  "  and  four  in  "  The  Littlest 
Rebel."  These  postcards  have  never 
been  offered  before.  They  picture  the 
world's  most  vivacious  little  star  in  sou'- 
wester, sailor's  rig,  the  dress  of  a  grand 
lady,  and  other  costumes  she  wore  in 
"  Captain  January."  Marching  at  the 
head  of  the  black  "  troops  "  in  "  The 
Littlest  Rebel,"  she  looks  particularly 
adorable.  These  postcards  are  on  sale 
to  all — 3d.  each,  2  6  dozen. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


,    To  ••PICTUKEGOER"  SALON,  "  ^        " - 

I                  85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2.  | 

I i  lease  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the  ■  ^^^^^^^I^^^PIIKjflS   M.MII  -  J! 

"  Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club,  and  send  I  ^       i^^^^BT^T^?  MBmIK 

me  Membership  Card  and  full  particulars  •  ■L^.l^^^^^^^^B 

I of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.     I  I  ^^^^m^ 

enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one  doien  I 

1"  Picturegoer  "    postcards,    price    2/6  i 

doien.    Please  include  with  mv  order  |  I         I  IWl  T'LJC 

I your  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.   I  enclose  ,  J         |  |^         I   11  C 

1/-  exua   (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album  I 

de  tvxe  is   chosen)    to  cover  cost  of  |  <m^-«-a  MW%r^^^W^W%9 

I    postage  and  packing  on  my  gift.  |  'PIC  I  UKcGOCR 

I    Name   . 

{  —  I  POSTCARD  CLUB 

PO  No               A  o    t          /I  Join  the  "  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club 
  ■  I  and  you  will  not  only  get  your  cards  at  a 

(•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/-  big  discount,  but  also  a  5  -  album  free, 

extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or  I  bOund  to  resemble  snakeskin  and  holding 

.   cr^^i^r.              '""J^^".'^"'"''^-^,  300  cards.  A  tree  album  deluxe,  bci:ndia 

u>%ictlregoe'r  weeklV"''  I  "^'"^  ^"i"*'    "'so  A" 

'      friKk         c...  ,  ^            1,  I.  •  12  of  the  new  postcards,  sepia  glossy 

insh  free  State  customers  teiU  be  re-  .  .»          ...^1..  .xr  So 

I    quired  to  pay  any  ckafges  thai  may  be  '  8"'*^  •*          regular  rate  Of  2,6  dozen, 

I   levied.                       Pic,  11/7/36  I  entitles  you  to  full  membership.  Complete 

L_  _  _  __  _  _       ^  _       _J[  list  of  nearly  2,000  cards  iree  on  request. 


^htcM  l^ovmi  )^c€icimi 
cfa)ii  fZoyof-af  6^ 

WHEREVER  smart  women  meet,  you  will  find  enthusi- 
astic users  of  PARK  ROYAL  BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS. 
Park  Royal  Chemists,  after  months  of  patient  research, 
have  evolved  beauty  aids  of  the  finest,  at  a  price 
only  made  possible  by  the  enormous  demand. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  PARK  ROYAL  BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS.  Of  all  Chain  Stores  and  Chemists 
or  post  free  from  ^^^^ 

Say  99 

Say  99 — add  one  more — and  the  result  is  100 
glamorous  pages  that  make  up  the  "Picturegoer 
Summer  Annual,"  out  Wednesday  next,  price  6d. 

Sixteen  full-page  art  plates;  pages  and  pages  of  pic- 
tures; articles  by  famous  stars;  a  pageant  of  holiday 
fashions,  worn  by  Ginger  Rogers  and  other  beauties 
of  the  screen;  the  news  and  gossip  of  Filmland;  all 
about  the  Autumn  releases  and  ...  a  long  true  love 
story  of  somebody  you've  watched  on  the  screen. 
Don't  miss  this  feast  of  film  entertainment  on 
Wednesday  next,  July  15th. 


Between  Sets,,.,  A  REFRESHING 
IMf  AS  H  WITHOUT  WATER 


Just  a  few  light  touches  with  a  Cologne-scented  One-da 
Wafer  .  .  .  Dust  aiid  perspiration  vanish  .  .  .  you 
are  fresh,  comfortable,  clean,  again.  What  a  boon  for 
face  or  hands  at  tennis,  dances,  or  in  train  or  car. 


o 


Special  Handbag  Size  6°  post  free  from 
Osborne  Garrett  &  Co  Ltd  London.  Wl 


6  &  I  3  FROM 
HAIRDRESSERS 
CHEMISTS  ETC.. 
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War  in  the  Near  East  takes  Selim 
Pasha  back  to  Constantinople, 
whither  he  is  followed  by  the  Count 
and  Lady  Diana.  The  Count  con- 
trives to  wreck  a  troop  train  on 
which  the  Pasha  is  supposed  to 
travel,  but  is  arrested.  The  Pasha 
offers  Diana  the  Count's  life  at  the 
expense  of  her  honour,  but  dies, 
having  bean  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake. 

Roger  Karl  is  suitably  greasy  and 
villainous  as  the  voluptuous  Pasha, 
while  Henri  RoUan  is  good  as  the 
Count. 

Marcelle  Chantal  gives  a  very 
attractive  rendering  of  Lady  Diana. 

The  story  takes  a  long  time  getting 
into  its  stride,  and  when  it  does,  it 
fails  to  find  the  necessary  suspense 
which  would  have  held  the  interest. 
Other^^'ise  direction  is  good  and  the 
characters  themselves  quite  well 
presented. 

The  director,  Augusto  Genina,  has 
not  been  able  to  disguise  the  con- 
ventional nature  of  the  plot,  how- 
ever, nor  make  it  very  convincing. 

There  are  well  varied  settings  of 
Venice,  Rome,  Naples  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  camerawork 
generally  is  pleasing. 

This  is  a  French  production,  and 
adequate  sub-titles  are  provided  for 
those  who  do  not  understand  the 
language. 

Lionel  Collier 


On  the  Screens  Noiv 


*»»»DANGEROUS 

First  National.    American.    "A "  certificate. 
Emotional  drama.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Bette  Davis  Joyce  Heath 

Franchot  Tone  Don  Bellows 

Margaret  Lindsay  Gail  Armitage 

Aliso.n  Skipworth  Mrs.  Williams 

Jobs  Eldredge  Gordon  Heath 

Dick  Foras  Teddy 

Walter  Walker  Roger  Farnsworth 

Richard  Carle  Pitt  Hanley 

George  Irving  Charles  Melton 

Pierre  Watkin  George  Sheffield 

Douglas  Wood  Elmont 

William  Davidson  Reed  Walsh 

Directed  bv  Alfred  E.  Green. 
Previeired  June  fi,  1936. 

Bette  Davis'  performance  alone 
brings  this  picture  into  the  four 
star  class.  In  it  she  won  the  Award 
of  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Science  and  no  one  could  have 
been  more  deserving  of  it. 

In  spite  of  her  subtle  characterisa- 
tion, she  does  not "  steal"  the  picture 
from  Franchot  Tone,  who  is  also 
excellent.  They  "play  up"  to  each 
other  admirably  and  hold  the  stage 
most  of  the  time. 

The  story  deals  with  Joyce  Heath, 
a  once  famous  actress,  who,  labour- 
ing under  the  delusion  that  she  is 
fated  to  bring  tragedy  to  others, 
takes  to  drink  and  finishes  up  a 
physical  and  moral  wreck.  Don 
Bellows,  a  young  artist  whose 
career  she  has  unknowingly  in- 
fluenced for  the  good,  recognises 
her  in  a  low  dive,  and  helps  her  to 
fight  back  to  respectability. 

He  falls  in  love  with  her,  she 
reciprocates,  and,  after  breaking  his 
engagement  to  Gail  Armitage,  a 
society  girl,  he  finances  her  in  a 
,iew  play.  On  the  eve  of  the  first 
night,  however,  Joyce  tries  to 
[lersuade  Gordon  Heath,  her  hus- 
band, whose  life  she  has  ruined 
through  her  own  selfishness  and  of 
whose  existence  Don  is  unaware,  to 
divorce  her,  but  when  he  refuses, 
she  deliberately  crashes  the  car. 
Gordon  is  permanently  injured, 
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Bette  Davis  and  Franchot  Tone 
in  "Dangerous" 

but  the  shock  brings  Joyce  to  her 
senses.  After  she  recovers  from 
minor  iUs.  she  reimburses  Don  by 
making  a  success  of  the  play,  sees 
him  reunited  to  Gail,  and  then 
devotes  herself,  by  way  of  retribu- 
tion, to  the  stricken  Gordon. 

Margaret  Lindsay  is  dignified  as 
Gail  and  John  Eldredge  is  well  in 
character  as  Joyce's  somewhat 
pathetic  husband. 

Alfred  E.  Green's  direction  brings 
out  all  the  subtlety  and  humanity  in 
an  unusually  good  story. 

♦•♦THIRTEEN  HOURS  BY 
AIR 

Paramount.  American.  "  U"  certificate.  Aerial 
comedy-drama.    Runs  77  minutes. 

Fred  MacMurrav  Jack  Gordon 

Joan  Bennett  Felice  RoUiLS 

Zasu  Pitts  Miss  Hawkins 

John  Howard  Freddie  Scott 

Alan  Baxter  Curtis  Palmer 

Brian  Donlevy  Dr.  Evarte 

Fred  Keating  Gregorie  Stephani 

Adrienne  Marden  Ann  McKenna 

Grace  Bradley  Trixie 

Bennie  Bartlett  Waldemar  Pitt  III 

Ruth  Donnelly  Vi  Johnson 

Dean  Jagoer  Hap  Waller 

Marie  Prevost  Waitress 

Jack  Mulhall  Lander 

Granville  Bates  Pop  Andrews 

Directed  by  Mitchell  Leisen,  from  a  story  by 
Bogart  Rogers  and  Frank   Mitchell  Datev. 
'  Previeued  June  20,  1936. 

First-rate  fare,  this.  A  comedy 
which  wiU  keep  you  laughing 
all  the  way  through,  and  while  it 
may  not  be  great  in  plot  values,  its 
detail  work,  direction  and  acting 
are  all  so  good  that  you  can  over- 
look that  defect. 

The  action  all  takes  place  in  an 
aerial  liner  which  forms  a  novel 
locale  for  the  romance-cum-crook 
nature  of  the  story. 

It  deals  with  Jack  Gordon,  ace 
pilot  of  a  commercial  air  line,  who 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  Felice 
Rollins,  a  .society  girl  who  is  tem- 
porarily without  the  means  to 
purchase  a  ticket  to  San  Francisco, 
and  wagers  with  the  air  hostess  that 
he  will  take  her  to  lunch  at  the 
journey's  end. 

Once  they  get  under  way,  he 
mistakes  Felice  for  a  decoy  of 
crooks,  but  the  error  is  removed 
when  he  learns  that  she  is  trying  to 
prevent  her  sister  from  marrying  a 
Russian  philanderer. 


The  'plane  also  is  carrying  Miss 
Hawkins,  a  governess,  accompanied 
by  her  wayward  pupil,  Waldermar 
Pitt  HI.  a  truculent  Russian, 
brother  of  the  philanderer,  a 
gangster  and  a  detective.  Follow- 
ing a  forced  landing,  the  gangster 
gets  tough,  but  Jack,  aided  by 
Waldemar.  is  more  than  his  match, 
and  the  'plane  retakes  the  air  in  time 
to  reach  its  destination  on  schedule. 
Needless  to  say.  Jack's  good  work 
is  rewarded  by  FeUce  in  the  custo- 
mary manner. 

Fred  MacMurray  is  breezy  and 
virile  as  Jack,  and  Joan  Bennett 
exceedingly  attractive  as  Felice. 

Zasu  Pitts  gives  her  stylised 
characterisation  as  Miss  Hawkins, 
while  her  charge  is  very  well  played 
by  Bennie  Bartlett. 

The  rest  of  the  supporting  cast 
make  their  parts  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  It  is  an  example 
of  sound  team  work. 

Technical  qualities  and  the  aerial 
work  are  extremely  effective. 

•••IT  HAD  TO  HAPPEN 

Fox.    American.    "A "  certificate.  Comedy- 
drama.    Runs  79  minutes. 

George  Raft  Enrico  ScaSa 

Rosalind  Russell  Beatrice  Newnes 

Leo  Carrillo  Guiseppe  Badjagaloupe 

Arline  Judge  Miss  Sullivan 

Andrew  Tombes  Dooley 

Arthur  Hohl  John  Pelkey 

Paul  Stanton  Mayor  of  New  York 

Pierre  Watkins  District  Attorney 

Stanley  Fields  Mug 

George  Irving  Foreman  of  the  Jury 

Thomas  Jackson  Mayor's  Secretary 

Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth,  from  a  story  by 
Rupert  Hughes. 
Previewed  .May  23.  1936. 

While  basically  this  is  a  "poor 
boy  makes  good"  type  of 
story,  it  is  so  different  in  its  treat- 
ment and  so  snappy  in  its  portrayal 
of  American  political  and  social  life, 
that  you  overlook  that. 

Roy  Del  Ruth's  treatment  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  full  of 
human  touches. 

George  Raft  gives  an  excellent 
performance  as  an  Italian  imigri 
who  becomes  the  power  behind  the 
throne  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
and  exercises  that  power  to  clean 
up  the  graft  in  the  city — being  nearly 
ruined  in  the  attempt. 

Rosalind  Russell  is  also  extremely 
good  as  the  wife  of  the  man  whom 
Raft  is  trying  to  suppress  and  with 
whom  he  falls  in  love. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  believe 
that  anyone  so  cultured  and  refined 
as  the  character  she  interprets 
should  fall  for  the  rough-neck 
Italian,  but  the  acting  makes  it  as 
plausible  as  possible. 

As  the  villain  of  the  piece,  Alan 
Dinehart  is  well  in  character,  and 
Leo  Carrillo  adds  some  excellent 
comedy  as  the  Italian's  friend  and 
fellow  imigri.  Action  is  exhilarating 
and  the  comedy  touches  are  well 
pointed. 

♦♦♦MR.  COHEN  TAKES 
A  WALK 

Warner.    British.    "U"  certificate.  Comedy- 
drama.    Runs  82  minutes. 

Paul  Graetz  Jake  Cohen 

Violet  Farebrother  Rachel  Cohen 

Chili  Bouchier  Julie  Levine 

Mickey  Brantford  Jack  Cohen 

Ralph  Truman  Sam  Cohen 

Barry  Livesey  Joe  Levine 

Sam  Springson  .Abraham  Levy 

Kenneth  Villiers  Bob  West 

Meriel  Forbes  Sally  O'Connor 

George  Merritt  Pat  O'Connor 

Directed  by  William  Beaudine. 
Previeu  ed  January  11.  1936. 

While  in  no  sense  a  "super."  this 
human  little  picture  in  its 
unpretentious  way  is  more  deserving 
of  three  stars  than  many  which  rank 
in  the  former  class. 

While  delightful  in  the  sincere 
simplicity  of  its  plot,  it  is  notable 
too  for  the  sensitive  performance 


given  by  Paul  Graetz  in  the  title 
role — a  part,  incidentally,  which 
caused  Hollywood  to  take  notice  of 
Mr.  Graetz. 

The  story  tells  of  Jake  Cohen,  a 
self  -  made  business  man,  who 
graduates  from  peddling  to  being 
the  head  of  the  Empire  Stores. 

His  sons,  ho  "'ever,  have  so 
organised  the  business  that  the  Old 
Man  finds  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  has 
shared  all  his  troubles  and  his  glory, 
he  decides  to  "take  a  walk" — to 
go  tramping  the  road. 

Here  he  finds  adventure  and  joy, 
but  when  trouble  comes  to  the  Store 
it  is  old  Jake  who  has  to  straighten 
it  out. 

There  is  a  love  story  running 
through  it  that  hardly  helps  the 
film,  and  an  absurd  Abie's  Irish 
Rose  ending.  We  could  have  been 
spared  that. 

William  Beaudine's  direction  is  a 
little  leisurely,  but  the  acting  is  so 
good  that  one  can  forgive  that. 

While  Graetz's  performance  is 
outstanding,  good  work  is  contri- 
buted by  Violet  Farebrother,  Chili 
Bouchier,  Ralph  Truman  and  Sam 
Springson. 

c^^THE  EAGLE'S  BROOD 

Paramount.     American.      "  U "  certificate. 
Western  drama.    Runs  59  minutes. 

William  Boyd  Hop-along  Cassidy 

Jimmy  Ellison  Johnny  Nelson 

William  Farnvm  El  Toro 

George  Hayes  Spike 

Addison  Richards  Big  Henry 

Joan  Woodbury  Dolores 

Frank  Shannon  Mike 

Dorothy  Revier  Dorothy 

Paul  Fix  Steve 

John  Merton  Ed 

George  Mari  Pablo 

Henry  Sylvester  The  Sheriff 

Directed  by  Howard  Bretherton.   Adapted  from 
Clarence  C.  Mulford's  "Hop  Along  Cassidy" 
stories. 

Good  type  Western,  actionful  and 
packed  with  spectacular  fights 
and  shooting  affrays  which  may 
run  on  conventional  lines  but  are 
nevertheless  well  put  over. 

William  Boyd  puts  all  the  neces- 
sary bravado  into  the  role  of  Hop- 
Along  Cassidy,  while  a  sound 
juvenile  study  is  given  by  George 
Mari  as  Pablo,  who  while  journeying 
with  his  parents  to  join  his  grand- 
father. El  Toro.  once  a  notorious 
Mexican  bandit,  is  made  an  orphan 
by  crooks  in  the  employ  of  Big 
Henry,  a  desperado,  who  cloaks 
his  real  activities  behind  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a  saloon.  Dolores,  a 
dancer  in  Big  Henry's  employ, 
takes  pity  on  the  boy  and  hides 
him  and  then  passes  the  word  to 
El  Toro. 

While  El  Toro  is  riding  to  the 
boy's  rescue,  he  saves  Hop-Along- 
Cassidy,  the  sheriff,  caught  in  quick- 
sands, and  in  return  Cassidy  pro- 
mises to  bring  Pablo  to  him.  His 
promise  entails  his  vacating  the 
office  of  sheriff,  but  his  bravery  and 
resource  in  bringing  Big  Henry  and 
his  gang  to  justice  and  Pablo  to  the 
arms  of  his  grandfather,  see  him 
crowned  with  glory  in  the  finish. 

The  pictorial  settings  are  fine  and 
fit  the  "  Rough  house"  which  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

William  Famum  is  impressive  as 
El  Toro,  and  though  there  is  no 
romance,  the  feminine  touch  is 
charmingly  introduced  by  Joan 
Woodbury  as  Dolores. 

♦♦TWO  IN  THE  DARK 

Radio.    American.    "A  "   certificate.  Crime 
drama.    Runs  73  minutes. 

Walter  Abel  The  Man 

Margot  Grahame  Marie  Smith 

Wallace  Ford  HUlyer 

Gail  Patrick  Irene  Lassiter 

Alan  Hale  Florie 

Leslie  Feston  Stuart  Eldredge 

Eric   Blore  Edmund  Fish 

Eris  O'Brien-Moore   Olgar  Konar 

Erik  Rhodes  Carol  Gheet 


' — Continued 


J.  Carrol  Xaish  Mansfield 

AoDisoN  Randall  Ouke  Reed 

Russell  Hicks  McCord 

Richard  Howard  O'Brien 

Directed  by  Ben  Slolo/f,  from  the  novel  by  Gelett 
Burgess.    For  story  freely  based  on  the  film  by 
Major y  Williams  see  page  21. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  the  presentation  of  this  "  spot 
the  murderer"  mystery. 

The  brief  outline  of  the  plot  will 
give  you  a  good  idea  of  its  departure 
from  the  conventional  story. 

Marie  Smith,  an  out-of-work 
chorus  girl,  finds  herself  sharing  a 
park  bench  with  an  attractive  man 
suffering  from  loss  of  memory. 
They  repair  to  a  nearby  restaurant 
and  read  in  a  paper  that  Richard 
Denning,  a  famous  producer,  has 
been  murdered  and  robbed,  and  that 
the  police  are  searching  for  a  man  in 
a  pin-striped  suit. 

The  man's  suit  and  the  contents 
of  his  pockets  suggest  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  the  crime,  and 
his  helplessness  prompts  Marie  to 
seek  accommodation  for  him  in  her 
boarding-house.  By  fjosing  jis  a 
reporter,  the  man  proceeds  to  search 
for  evidence  that  will  lead  to  his 
identity  being  established  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  real  murderer, 
and  after  majiy  exciting  adventures 
his  two  goals  are  reached. 

Romance  with  Marie  automati- 
cally follows. 

As  the  man  suffering  from  lack  of 
memory  Walter  Abel  is  exceedingly 
good. 

As  Marie,  Margot  Grahame  shows 
to  advantage  and  Wallace  Ford  puts 
plenty  of  pep  into  the  role  of  an 
inquisitive  reporter. 

There  is  a  strong  supporting  cast 
and  the  direction  generally  is 
polished. 

••ABSOLUTE  QUIET 

M.G.M.  American  " A"  certificaie.  Comedy- 
melodrama.  Runs  69  minuUs. 

Lionel  Atwill  G.  A.  Axion 

Irene  Hervey  Laura  Tait 

Raymond  Walburn  Governor  Pruden 

Stuart  Erwin  "Chubby"  Rudd 

Ann  Loring  Zelda  Tademan 

Louis  Haywaro  Gregory 

Wallace  Ford  Jack 

Bernadine  Hayes  Judy 

Robert  Gleckler  Jasper  Cowdray 

Harvey  Stephens  Barney  Tait 

J.  Carrol  Naisu  Pedro 

Matt  Moore  Pilot 

Robert  Livingston  Co-Pilot 

Directed  by  George  B.  Seiti.  From  a  novel  by 
George  F.  Worts. 

A somewhat  hazy  affair,  this, 
with  ramifications  which  do  not 
amount  to  much,  but  which  gets  its 
entertainment  from  the  sound  per- 
formances put  up  by  a  very  com- 
petent cast. 

The  story  deals  with  G.  A.  Axion, 
an  unscrupulous  financier,  who  is 
ordered  by  his  doctor  to  his  secluded 
private  ranch,  and  he  takes  with 
him  Laura  Tait,  his  married  sec- 
retary. While  there.  Jack  and  Judy, 
two  killers,  break  in,  and  through 
them  an  aeroplane  crashes  in  the 
grounds.  The  passengers,  re- 
presented by  Governor  Pruden, 
Gregory,  a  film  star,  severely  cut 
about  the  face,  Zelda  Tadema,  his 
companion,  Axion' s  cast-off,  and 
Chubby  Rudd,  a  reporter,  are 
brought  into  the  house. 

Axion  wants  to  score  off  Pruden, 
Rudd  wants  to  'phone  a  story, 
Gregory  has  hysterics,  and  Jack  and 
Judy  want  their  freedom,  and  the 
tangle,  upon  which  the  entertain- 
ment is  based,  becomes  still  more 
involved  as  things  go  on.  However, 
Gregory  runs  amok  in  the  end  and 
kills  Jack  and  Judy,  and  so  the  tale 
ends  abruptly  but  conclusively. 

George  B.  Seitz  has  assembled  his 
characters  into  the  required  locale 
with  skill,  but  thereafter  they  get 


Ann  Loring  and  Raymond  Walburn 
in  "Absolute  Quiet." 

rather  out  of  hand.  Still,  if  you  do 
not  wax  too  critical  about  even- 
tualities, you  will  find  it  all  quite 
amusing. 

Lionel  Atwill  gives  a  very  good 
performance  as  Axion,  and  the  rest 
of  the  cast  are  not  far  behind  in  their 
characterisations. 

**THE  INVISIBLE  RAY 

Universal.      American.      "A"  certificate. 
"Horror"  drama.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Boris  Karloff  Dr.  Janos  Rukh 

Bela  Lucosi    Dr.  Benet 

Frances  Drake  Diane  Rukh 

Frank  Lawton  Ronald  Drake 

Walter  Kingsford  Sir  Francis  Stevens 

Bei'lah  Bondi  Lady  Arabella  Stevens 

Violet  Kemble  Cooper  Mother  Rukh 

Nydia  Westman  Briggs 

Danell  Haines  Headman 

George  Renavent  Chief  of  Surete 

Paul  Weigel  Noyer 

Adele  St.  Maur  Mme.  Noyer 

Frank  Reicher  Professor  Mendelssohn 

Lawrence  Stewart  Number  One  Boy 

Etta  McDaniels  Zulu  Woman 

Inez  Seabury  Celeste 

Winter  Hall  Minister 

Also  Lloyd  Whitlock,  Edwards  Davis, 
Alphonse     Martell,     Daisy  Bufford, 
Clarence  Gordon 
Directed  by  Lambrrt  Hillyer. 

Frankly  I  have  little  use  for 
"horror"  pictures,  but  if  your 
taste  lies  that  way  you  will  find 
this  well  up  to  the  standard  of 
Karloff  thrillers. 

The  story  shows  how  Jamos 
Rukh,  a  scientist,  discovers  with 
instruments  of  his  own  invention  the 
existence  in  the  heart  of  Africa  of  a 
substance  far  more  powerful  than 
radium.  Eventually  he  finds  the 
metal,  known  as  Radium  x,  but  is 
poisoned  by  it,  and  this  causes  his 
body  to  become  luminous. 

Benet,  another  scientist,  produces 
an  antidote,  but  the  poison,  never- 
theless, softens  Rukh's  brain,  and 
instead  of  using  Radium  x  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  he  employs  it  to 
wipe  out  his  wife,  Diane,  her  boy 
friend,  Ronald  Drake,  Benet,  and 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Arabella 
Stevens,  against  each  of  whom  he 
has  an  imaginary  grievance.  He 
destroys  Benet  and  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Stevens,  but  is  himself  elimi- 
nated, mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  mother,  before  he 
can  harm  Diane  and  Ronald. 

Boris  Karloff,  mercifully  bereft  of 
hideous  disguise,  is  very  good  as 
Rukh,  while  Bela  Lugosi  teams  well 
with  him,  as  usual. 

Support  is  adequate  and  the  set- 
tings lavish  and  ingenious. 

•A  FACE  IN  THE  FOG 

Paihe.  American.  "  A "  certificate.  Backstage 
thriller.    Runs  60  minutes. 

June  Collyer  Jean  Monroe 

Lloyd  Hughes  Frank  Gordon 

Lawrence  Gray  Peter  Fortune 

Al  St.  John  Elmer 

Jack  Mulhall  Reardon 

Jack  Cowell  Wilson 


John  Elliu.i  Davis 

Sam  Flint  Harrison 

Directed  by  Bob  Hill.  From  a  story  by  Peter  B. 
\  Kyne. 

Improbably  complex  plot  which 
owes  httle  to  logic  and  contains 
thrills  of  a  palpably  manufactured 
variety. 

These,  however,  come  fast  and 
often,  so  that  there  is  httle  time  for 
the  unsophisticated  to  worry  about 
their  lack  of  conviction. 

Frank  Gordon,  a  reporter,  and 
Jean  Munroe,  a  dramatic  critic, 
and  the  police,  find  their  time 
busily  engaged  in  tracking  down  a 
mysterious  killer  who  goes  around 
bumping  people  off  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  theatre. 

Peter  Fortune,  an  author  of  crime 
plays,  invites  suspicion  by  his  eager- 
ness to  co-operate,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  Gordon  pins  the  crimes  on 
him  and  arrests  him  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  Fortune's  motive  appar- 
ently is  revenge  on  two  theatrical 
producers  whom  he  holds  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
a  fire. 

Acting  generally  is  quite  good,  as 
are  staging  and  camera  work. 

•ESCAPE  FROM  DEVIL'S 
ISLAND 

Columbia.  American.  " A"  certificate.  Strong 
•       drama.  Runs  62  minutes. 

Victor  Jory    Dario 

Florence  Rice  Johanna 

Norman  Foster  Andre 

Stanley  Andrews  Steve 

Daniel  Haynes  Djikki 

Herbert  Heywood  Bouillon 

Frank  Lackteen  Python 

Arthur  Aylesworth  Commandante 

Noble  Johnson  Bisco 

Directed  by  Albert  Rogell.    Previewed  March  7, 
1936. 

Quite  well-developed  story  which 
which  has  a  rather  sketchy 
romance  incidental  to  it  but  relies 
mainly  on  the  thrill  of  a  prison  break 
from  the  famous  French  penal 
settlement. 

While  not  altogether  convincing, 
it  has  good  atmosphere  and  an 
adventurous  tang  in  it. 

The  story  shows  how  Steve,  an 
international  spy,  is  caught  and  sent 
to  Devil's  Island.  His  friend,  Dario, 
with  the  help  of  Johanna,  Steve's 
daughter,  with  whom  Dario  is  in 
love,  plans  his  escape,  and  manages 
to  get  him  away  with  a  fellow 
convict,  Andre.  Steve  is  shot.  Dario 
and  Andre  part,  arranging  to  meet 
at  Cayenne.  Andre  gets  there  first 
and  seeks  out  Johanna. 

When  Dario  arrives  he  reaUses 
that  Andre  loves  Johanna,  and  sets 
him  ashore  to  perish  in  the  jungle, 
but  on  learning  that  Johanna 
reciprocates  Andre's  love,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  a  guard,  asking  in 
return  that  Andre  should  be  found. 

He  is  found  and  freed,  as  he  had 
been  proved  innocent.  Dario  is  sent 
back  to  Devil's  Island  for  five  years. 

The  acting  honours  go  to  Victor 
Jory  as  Dario.  Norman  Foster  is 
stodgy  as  Andre  and  Florence  Rice 
colourless  as  Johanna  in  spite  of 
her  physical  attractions. 

Stanley  Andrews  is  fair  as  Steve. 

c*GALLANT  DEFENDER 

Columbia.        American.        "U"  certificate. 
Western  drama.  Runs  55  minutes. 

Charles  Starrett  Johnny  Flagg 

Joan  Perry  Barbara  McGrail 

Harry  Woods  Munro 

Edward  J.  Le  Saint  Campbell 

Jack  Clifford  Sheriff 

Al.  Bridges  Salty  Smith 

George  Billings  Jimmy 

George  Cheeseboro  Swale 

Directed  by  David  Selman.  From  a  story  by 
Peter  B.  Kyne. 

Pioneering  story  dealing  with  the 
war  between  cattlemen  and 
homesteaders  planned  on  the  usual 
lines  and  adequately  acted  by  a 
cast  headed  by  Charles  Starrett, 
who  is  new  to  Westerns  but  puts 
up  a  virile  performance. 


Well  set  and  actionful,  it  should 
be  particularly  pleasing  to  juveniles. 

•ANNIE  DOESN'T  LIVE 
HERE 

A. B.F.D.  American.  "  U "  certificate.  Comedy 
drama.    Ruris  minutes. 

Tom  Brown  Bill  Enright 

Marion  Nixon  Annie  Foster 

Wera  Engels  Baroness  Baritska 

Inex  Courtney  Marge 

Ivan  Lebeoeff  Baron  Baritska 

LuciEN  Littlefield    Mr.  Foster 

Dorothy  Peterson  Mrs.  Foster 

William  Janney  Arthur  Foster 

Carol  Tevis  Sally  Foster 

Directed  by  Willian^  Nigh.  From  the  story  by 
Scott  Darling.  Songs  and  lyrics  by  J.  Walter 
Leopold. 

Somewhat  conventional  comedy- 
drama  deabng  mainly  with  the 
reactions  of  a  girl  and  her  family 
when  they  get  wealthy  by  holding 
the  winning  ticket  in  a  sweepstake. 

It  does,  however,  succeed  in  being 
human  and  it  introduces  into  its 
very  wide  scope  romance  and  crime. 

The  action  is  very  hectic  and  the 
whole  thing  is  generally  well  set. 

Marion  Nixon  puts  in  a  good 
performance  as  a  script  girl  at  a 
studio,  and  Tom  Brown  is  distinctly 
hkeable  as  her  lover,  Bill,  who  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  her  away  from  her 
family. 

As  continental  crooks  who  try 
to  rob  the  heroine  of  her  winnings, 
Ivan  Lebedeff  and  Wera  Engels  are 
well  cast  and  the  family  is  excel- 
lently represented  by  Lucien  Little- 
field,  Dorothy  Peterson,  William 
Janney  and  Carol  Tevis. 

UNDER  PROOF 

Fox.     British.     "C/"'    cerfificate.  Comedy- 
melodrama.    Runs  SO  minutes. 

Betty  Stockfield  Vivian 

Tyrrell  Davis  Dudley 

Judy  Kelly  Corone 

David  Horne  Dr.  Walton 

Viola  Compton  Mrs.  Richards 

GtTY  Middleton  Bruce 

Edward  Ashley  Ward  Delaney 

Henry  Longhurst  Inspector  Holt 

Charles  Farrell  Spike 

Harry  Watson   Mike 

Andrea  Malandrinos  Wop 

Peter  Popp  Caretaker 

"Tuff  De  Lyle"  The  Dutch  sheep-dog 

Directed  by  Roland  Gillett.  From  a  story  by  Tod 
WaUer. 

Poorly  presented,  weak  story, 
dealing  with  five  people  who 
take  shelter  in  a  deserted  house 
which,  unknown  to  them,  is  used 
by  smugglers  as  a  hide-out. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  emulate  the 
American  gangster  comedy,  but  it 
entirely  fails  in  its  objective. 

The  acting  is  adequate,  but  no 
more. 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

***DANGEROUS 
♦♦♦THIRTEEN  HOURS  BY 
AIR 

♦♦♦IT  HAD  TO  HAPPEN 
♦♦♦MR.  COHEN  TAKES  A 
WALK 

c**THE  EAGLE'S  BROOD 
♦♦TWO  IN  THE  DARK 
♦♦ABSOLUTE  QUIET 
♦♦THE  INVISIBLE  RAY 
♦A  FACE  IN  THE  FOG 
♦ESCAPE  FROM  DEVIL'S 
ISLAND 

c^GALLANT  DEFENDER 
♦ANNIE  DOESN'T  LIVE 
HERE 

UNDER  PROOF 
What  the  asterisks  mean — 
••••  An    outstanding  feature. 
•••  Very  good.  ••  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 
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WARREN 
WILLIAM 


Read  why  this  well-known  movie 
star  picked  the  girl  with  the 
Tangee  Lips 

Hollywood  .  .  .  the  Cocoanut  Grove  .  .  .  and 
Warren  'VC  illiam,  out  for  the  evening — with  you  I 
Would  your  lips  be  soft,  tender,  and  appealing  ? 

We  presented  Mr.  William  to  three  lovely  girls. 
One  wore  the  ordinary  lipstick  .  .  .  one,  no  lipstick 
.  .  .  and  the  third  used  Tangee.  "  Like  all  men," 
he  confessed,  "  I  like  lips  that  are  not  painted — lips 
(bat  have  natural  beauty  !  " 

Tangee's  colour-change  principle  brings  out  your 
full  natural  colour.  Tangee  can't  give  you  that 
"  painted  lock  " — because  Tangee  isn't  paint  !  If  you 
prefer  more  colour  for  evening  wear,  use  Tangee 
Theatrical.  Try  Tangee  Lipstick,  2/6  and  4/6.  Trial 
size,  6d.  Mso  the  new  6d.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge, 
and  Tangee  Powder  in  the  latest  shades  .  . .  Naturelle, 
Peach,  Light  Rachel,  Rachel,  Ochre  and  Sun  Tan. 
Or  send  6d.  for  the  special  4-Piece  Miracle  Make-up 
Set  offered  below. 


Worlds  Molt  F^rtous  Lipsfkk 

/y       I  EMOS   THAT  PAIHT60  LOOK 

/Z£^6r  PACE  POWDER  T.vT^ziZr.^^^ 

^ — 1 

it  4^IECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 
Utft-TangM  Ltd..  M  Ragant  StrMt.  W.I 

PIcMc  •end  Minck  .Mikc  up  Set  of  Minuture  Tanf^cc 
IJpMKk,  RouKC  0)tTipjct.  Creme  RouKC  and  Face 
Povdcr.    I  rncloK  frcl.  (croucd  P.O.  or  itampi). 
Mark  »hjJe  Q  Fle«h    □  Rachel   □  Light  Rachel 
(mhattU) 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 

Would  You  Follow  Fred's 

Fleet? 

A  Reader's  Impression  of  the  Famous  Comedian 


Fred  Astaire. 


DON'T  know 
whether  this 
picture  could 
come  under 
the  heading 
of  a  reader's  letter, 
but  if  you  cared 
to  publish  it,  I  am 
sure  it  would  amuse 
the  many  Fred 
Astaire  fans  there 
must    be  among 

PiCTUREGOER 

readers. 

I  admire  his  act- 
ing, singing,  and 
dancing  immen.sely, 
and  would  follow  any  fleet  if  he  were  in  it  ! 
— Mnllie  E.  Payne,  Welling  House,  32  Belsize 
Square,  Hampstead,  N.W.3. 

Just  English 

Your  correspondent's,  Mr.  H.  J.  Reynold's, 
attitude  towards  the  filming  of  religious 
subjects  and  the  portrayal  of  idealised  types  of 
humanity  reflects  a  national  characteristic. 
We  are  a  notoriously  unemotional  people,  but 
underneath  have  a  deep  respect  for  religion  and 
the  higher  ideals  of  life. 

Most  of  the  films  we  have  seen  have  been  the 
box  office  attractions  of  a  highly  commercialised 
art,  and,  having  unconsciously  absorbed  HoUy- 
wood  s  standard,  most  of  us  do  not  regard  the 
kinema  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  subjects 
mentioned. 

We  instinctively  recoil  when  offered  a  picture 
like  Cecil  de  Mille's  King  of  Kings.  In  a 
neighbouring  district  this  film  was  withdrawn 
after  showing  for  three  days,  although  advertised 
to  run  for  a  week.  Dawn,  the  story  of  Nurse 
Cavell,  likewise  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 

No,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  not  snobbish  or  priggish — 
he's  just  Engl  sh. — W.  Jeanes,  15  Knightou 
Road,  Forest  Gate,  E.7,  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  £1  Is. 

Showmanship  Wanted 

Kinema  managers  complain  that  they  have 
little  or  no  power  over  the  choice  of 
entertainment  for  their  patrons.  That  may  be 
true  in  resf)ect  of  bookings,  but  there  is  much 
that  managers  can  do  to  make  entertainment 
more  real. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  seeing  a  film  with 
a  very  touching  theme  that  ended  in  a  manner 
to  make  the  audience  think.  But  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  this  because  before  the  final 
portion  of  the  film  disappeared  from  the  screen, 
there  was  a  wail  of  hot  music  to  accompany  a 
trailer  of  revue  film.  The  manager  of  that 
kinema  was  certainly  unfit  for  his  job. 

.\t  another  kinema  I  saw  a  similar  impressive 
film.  WTien  the  film  was  over  there  was  a  wait 
of  two  or  three  minutes  in  darkness,  after  which 
the  lights  were  switched  on  in  sections.  The 
manager  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  audience 
wanted  a  few  minutes  of  quiet  reflection  before 
losing  an  impressive  atmosphere  to  make  way 
for  lighter  entertainment. 

There  is  a  difference  between  having  your 
entertainment  chucked  at  you  and  served  up 
with  the  niceties  that  make  you  think  your 
tastes  are  being  studied. — R.  D.  White,  9  Kimber- 
ly  Crescent,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  who  is  awarded 
the  second  prize  of  10/6d. 

Let's  See  Them  Play  ! 

In  about  every  copy  of  the  Picturegoer  I 
read  that  the  pet  hobby  of  this  or  the  other 
star  is  playing  tennis. 

Well,  I  just  wonder,  why  they  are  never  shown 


to  us  doing  so  on  the  screen.  At  least  as  far  as  I 
remember,  I  never  saw  a  film  displaying  the 
white  game. 

It's  such  a  popular  sport,  however,  that 
certainly  numerous  film  fans  would  be  excited 
to  watch  their  favourites  on  the  court. 

I'm  quite  sure  that,  on  seeing  the  stars  in 
p)Ossession  of  a  fine  backhand  or  service,  a  great 
many  filmgoers  would  be  stimulated  to  improve 
their  style,  or,  on  the  other  side,  what  a  comfort 
to  these  who  don't  excel  at  the  game,  to  see  that 
their  beloved  "  Jean  "  or  "  John  "  misses  the  balls 
too  ! 

I'm  not  a  very  keen  player  myself,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  now  and  then  a  tennis-sequence  in  a 
picture. — (Mile)  Lotti  Reinhard,  30  Ensinger- 
strasse,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

In  Praise  of  Pies 

We  are  told  that  kinema  audiences  are  getting 
more  sophisticated  and  cynical  and  that 
any  film  that  contains  passages  of  our  lives 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  are  beneath  our 
notice. 

Well,  I  wonder  if  we  are  any  more  grown  up 
now  than  we  were  in  those  days — because  at  one 
of  our  kinemas  a  film  was  shown  of  the  "  custard 
pie"  class. 

It  was  a  Keystone  Comedy  complete  with  Ben 
Turpin,  Chester  Conklin,  Marie  Prevost,  and  a 
host  of  old  timers  that  used  to  make  us  laugh 
way  back  in  the  good  old  days. 

I  thought  at  first  that  nobody  would  raise  a 
smile,  but,  after  five  minutes  everybody  was 
laughing.  Why,  we  nearly  lifted  the  roof,  and 
we  were  all  sorry  when  the  last  pie  had  been  thrown . 

I  had  a  chat  with  the  manager,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  besieged  for  more  old-time 
comedies  than  any  other  film. — /.  E.  Hill,  190 
Victoria  Avenue,  Hull. 

A  Picturegoer  Game 

If  space  can  be  found  in  your  wonderful  little 
weekly  for  this  letter,  it  may  be  useful  to 
a  few  parents  this  summer. 

Over  the  Easter  hohdays  I  was  faced  with  the 
task  of  taking  my  small  niece  and  nephew  on 
a  long  train  journey. 

Now,  everyone  knows  how  soon  children  tire 
of  "window  gazing,"  so  for  a  few  days  before 
we  were  due  to  travel,  I  racked  my  brains  for 
various  games,  etc.,  to  keep  them  amused,  then 
I  thought  of  a  bundle  of  1934-35  Picturegoers 
which  I  had  stored  up,  and  knowing  what  picture 
enthusiasts  these  kiddies  were,  I  decided  to  make 
a  game  for  them  concerning  film  stars. 

I  cut  out  all  small  photos  from  "  Just  Released  " 
p>age,  removing  names  and  giving  a  number 
instead,  at  the  same  time  making  an  index  of 
the  names  for  checking. 

The  game  proved  a  great  success. — (Mrs.) 
M.  Green,  Hopion  Cangeford,  Ludlow,  Shropshire. 

Kinemas  and  Charity 

Under  the  Sunday  Entertainments'  Act,  the 
kinemas  of  Hendon  contributed,  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1936,  (the  latest 
official  figures  available),  the  huge  sum  of 
;^1,086  13s.  5d.  for  allocation  among  the 
approved  charities.  Of  this  amount,  over  £92Z 
was  given  to  local  nursing  associations,  hospital, 
relief  to  the  unemployed,  and  other  benevolent 
committees. 

Such  a  large  sum  contributed  from  the  Sunday 
takings  evidently  means  a  large  attendance 
every  Sundpy  c>":;ning  at  the  local  kinemas;  and 
thus  proves  the  need  for  the  opening  of  these 
kinemas  on  Sundays. 

Again,  this  munificent  gift  to  deserving 
objects  cannot  be  equalled  here  by  any  other 
means,  either  in  amount  or  ease  of  collection 
plus  wise  distribution. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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She's  a  modern 
sports  girl  .  . .  She's 
out  in  the  sun  and 
the  wind  .  .  .  She 
has  a  lovel/ 
complexion..  . 


She  uses 

GLYMIEL*^ 

CREAM 
-^^^  Oli- per  tube. 


TIME,  LADIES- 

FIVE  MINUTES  PAST  FORTY ! 

When  the  hands  of  Time  point  to  five  minutes 
past  forty,  it's  time,  ladies,  please,  to  recon- 
sider your  beauty  regime.  If,  during  the 
past  years  you  have  been  inclined  to  be 
slack  about  your  beauty  treatments,  then 
you  face  the  forties  with  disma)  .  For  beauty 
tolerates  no  neglect.  Wrinkles,  grey  hairs, 
a  middle-aged  "spread" — these  are  the 
penalties  inflicted.  Let's  try  to  put  the 
Beauty  Clock  back  and  regain  lost  loveliness. 
It  can  be  done,  you  know. 

WAR  ON  WRINKLES.— First-aid  for  faces  for 
Forty-Odds.  Let's  banish  those  tell-tale  wrinkles 
and  that  unbecoming  middle-aged  sallowness.  Get 
an  ounce  or  two  of  Mercolized  Wax  from  your 
chemist.  Mercolized  Wax  is  a  special  oxygenated 
wax  that  is  recommended  in  all  high-class  beauty 
saloons  for  removing  unlovely  skins — and  it  does  its 
work  imperceptibly,  absorbing  the  outworn  outer 
skin  with  all  its  blemishes — revealing  the  fresh, 
young  complexion  concealed  beneath.  A  wax  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  takes  years  off  your  age.  Just  try 
it.  Smooth  a  little  of  the  wax  over  face  and  neck, 
nightly.  Hands,  too,  if  they  have  become  wrinkled 
and  discoloured  with  age,  may  be  treated  similarly. 
W"hile  you  sleep  the  wax  works  its  magic.  It  banishes 
wrinkles  and  blemishes,  restores  age-worn  skins  to 
youthful  loveliness.  A  ten-day  treatment  suffices 
in  normal  cases  to  show  a  marvellous  improvement, 
but  if  your  skin  has  been  long  neglected,  you  must 
persevere  a  little  longer  to  obtain  the  results  promised. 

FOR  FADING  HAIR.— Hair  that  lacks  lustre  and 
loveliness,  tresses  that  once  could  be  called  a  crowning 
glory  and  are  now  faded  and  streaked  with  grey — 
that's  the  next  problem  presented  for  solution.  And 
it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  beauty  shampoo — Stallax. 
Just  a  teaspoonful  of  the  little  golden  granules  of 
Stallax  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  used  to 
shampoo  the  hair  in  the  usual  way  will  revive  lack- 
lustre locks,  enhancing  their  colours,  bringing  out 
the  hidden  lights  and  shades,  making  them  gleam 
with  unsuspected  beauty.  Stallax  is  a  waving 
shampoo,  too,  and  is  ideal  for  blondes,  brunettes, 
red-heads  or  silver  locks.  It  makes  home-setting 
easier,  waves  keep  in  place,  curls  ripple  with  new 
beauty  and  need  re-setting  less  often. 

BEAUTY'S  SHADOWS.— At  five  minutes  past  forty, 
beauty  is  apt  to  be  shadowed  by  an  increase  in  the 
growth  of  what  might  formerly  have  been  but  a  few 
straggling  hairs  on  upper  lip  and  chin.  These 
blemishes  can  be  removed  painlessly,  iiiexpensively, 
if  you  use  Sipolite.  Just  get  half  an  ounce  from 
your  chemist.  Mix  a  little  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
cold  water,  apply  to  the  unwanted  hairs,  and  as  the 
paste  dries  see  them  vanish.  Sipolite  retards 
re-growth,  too,  and  is  so  mild  in  action  that  it 
cannot  injure  the  most  sensitive  skin. 


IN  AILS  SHORT/ 


V  Grow  thrm  to  fashJon's  length— tfulcAc/v-' 
•\  WhlJe  you  tlcep  FUtei  Eapld  Nail  Grower  will  bHni! 
j-oo  lovely  long  daII*.  Worki  wondera  for  nails 
■bortened  by  typing.  Try  It  1  Ju»t  apply  nightly 
— Tbat'a  all  1  Teatlmoolala  dally.  Mootb'a  niprly 
3/6  Po<t  free. 

riLTKX  LTD.     BtU  Btndt  SpttUUtu 
•  CDtH.  M.aJl>ti  anminj.  Cnub  Bad.  Loadea.  >.• 


J„PID 
ofe 


LORDS  — anJ  of  course  La  Jies  ★ 


Valerie,  Lady  Brougham  and  Vaux 

a  keen  cricket  enthusiast,  is  usually  to  be 
found  at  Lords  tor  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match.  A  CALIFORNIAN  POPPY 
enthusiast,  too — says  she  prefers  it  to 
expensive  foreii^n  perfumes.  It's  less 
obtrusive.    More  genuinely  distinctive. 


CALIFORNIAN  POPPY 


^J^£.r~fiLnLi^     3/-,  5/-.  9/ 

and  trial  sizes 


CAL  19-538 


.  .  .  .  Control*  peraptration 
for    a   week    at  a    time . 

No  worry  about  perspiration 
and  its  unpleasant  odour  if  you 
use  Perstop  once  a  week.  Easy 
and  quick  to  apply.  SpeciaUy 
designed  bottle  saves  time  and 
bother.  No  glass  rod  or  cotton- 
wool necessary.  Just  apply  the 
applicator,  which  is  a  fixture 
in  the  bottle,  direct  to  the 
under-arm. 

1/6  and  2/6  at  all  high-elati  Chemists 
Stores  and  Hairdressers. 
Merchandising    and  Service 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  64  Hatton  I 
Garden,  London,  E.C.I.  I 


Free  ^ 


SEND  FOR 

THIS  FOLDER  OF 

ACTUAL  PATTERNS 

OF  CASH'S 

LINGERIE  RIBBONS 

Choose  the  right 
kind  of  ribbon  to 
match  your  lin- 
gerie, from  this 
folder  .  .  .  Post 
coupon  below 
NOW  I 


LINCEaiE  RIBBONS 


To  J.  *  J.  CASH  LTD.  (D«pt.  R.K.9),  COVENTRY 
Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  Cash's  Ribbon  Folder 
containinf  actual  patterns. 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 
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LOST 

3  St.  7  lbs. 

 «  

Reduced 
Bust  -  -  8  inches 
Hips  -  -  6  „ 
Waist  .  9 


WHO'S  Who 


Grateful  Lady  Says:— 

"I  Feel  Fit  and  Well 
and  1 0  Years  Younger 
Thanks  to 

SILF 


Brand  Obesity  Tablets." 
 ♦  

Middx. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  how 
your  wonderful  Silf  re- 
duced my  weight  from 
12  St.  to  8  St.  7  lbs. 

I  feel  absolutely  fit  and 
well  always  and  ten 
years  younger.  My  age 
is  36  and  everybody  tells 
me  I  do  not  look  it, 
thanks  to  Silf  for  making 
me  slim  again.  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend 
it  and  do  so  wherever  I 
can. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  my 
measurements  were  :  Bust, 
42  ins.;  Hips,  42  ins.,  and 
Waist,  34  ins.  Now  my 
measurements  are  : 
Bust,  34  ins. ;  Hips, 
36  ins.,  and  Waist, 
25  ins.,  so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  the 
marvellous  differ- 
ence.   With  ever- 
lasting thanks. 
Yours  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)  V.  P. 

7  DAYS'  TRIAL 

VOU  are  invited  to  purchase  a  1/3  box  of  "Silf"  (Brand) 
*  Obesity  Tablets,  aud  if  after  taking  them  for  seven  days, 
zs  directed,  you  -ire  not  satis6ed  that  a  reasonable  course  of 
this  remedy  will  prove  beneficial,  you  may  return  the  empty 
box  to  the  Silf  Company,  Ltd.,  39,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
W.l,  and  we  will  return  the  1/.3  you  have  spent. 

1/3 
3/- 

& 
5/- 

PEB  BOX  I 

From  all  Chemists  or  post  free  by  viidini;  the  price  to — 

THE  SILF  CO.  LTD.  (Dept.  63c), 

39,SHAFTESBURYAVENUE,LONDON,W.l. 

,Vo  proprieiary  rifUt  are  clatnud  in  the  preparation  of  this  remedy. 
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Tkii  fliolo   ,hows  the  charming 
"Sylph-Like"  Figure  admired  by 
All 


OBESITY  TABLETS 


Mary  Boland 


BORN  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  January  28, 
1880,  she  followed  in  her  father's  footsteps 
by  taking  up  acting  as  a  career,  appearing  in 
many  stcige  plays  including  : — Meet  the  Wife, 
Cradle  Snatchers,  Women  Go  On  Forever,  The 
Vinegar  Tree  and  Face  the  Music.  One  of  the 
screen's  most  popular  light  comediennes,  she 
started  as  a  tragedienne.  She  stands  5  ft.  4  in. 
in  height,  and  weighs  about  9  stone. 

Her  films  include  : — Secrets  of  a  Secretary, 
Personal  Maid,  The  Night  of  June  13,  Trouble 
in  Paradise,  Evenings  for  Sale,  If  I  Had  a 
Million,  Mama  Loves  Papa,  Three-Cornered 
Moon,  Solitaire  Man,  Four  Frightened  People, 
Six  of  a  Kind,  Melody  in  Spring,  Here  Comes 
the  Groom,  Stingaree,  Hawaian  Nights,  Pursuit 
of  Happiness,  Down  to  Their  Last  Yacht,  Ruggles 
of  Red  Gap,  People  Will  Talk,  Two  for  To-night. 
Early  to  Bed  and  A  Son  Comes  Home. 

Chili  Bouchier 

BORN  in  London  on  September  12,  1910, 
she  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes,  is  5  ft. 
3  in.  tall,  and  worked  as  a  typist  and  later  as  a 
mannequin  in  a  West  End  stores  before  being 
"discovered"  by  Max  Rosher,  who  introduced 
her  to  films.  She  changed  her  first  name  from 
Chili  to  Dorothy  after  some  time  in  films,  and 
later  reverted  to  Chili.  She  married  Harry 
Milton  in  1929,  and  has  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  him  in  Lavender  and  Open  Your  Eyes  ; 
other  stage  work  includes  Magnolia  Street. 

Her  films  include  : — Mumsie,  Shooting  Stars, 
You  Know  What  Sailors  Are,  Warned  Off,  The 
Silver  King,  City  of  Play  and  Down  Stream,  all 
of  which  were  silents.  Also  appeared  in  the 
following  talkies  : — Enter  the  Queen,  Call  of  the 
Sea,  Kissing  Cup's  Race,  Brown  S%igar,  Carnival, 
The  Blue  Danube,  Ebb  Tide,  Purse  Strings. 
It's  a  Cop,  The  Office  Wife,  To  Be  a  Lady,  Death 
Drives  Through,  Honours  Easy,  The  Mad 
Hatters,  Royal  Cavalcade,  Lucky  Days,  Get  Off 
My  Foot,  Faithful,  Where's  Sally?  Southern 
Roses  and  Mr.  Cohen  Takes  a  Walk. 


John  Boles 


BORN  in  Greenville,  Texas,  on  October  27, 
1900,  his  early  ambition  was  to  become  a 
doctor,  but  the  war  interrupted  his  studies,  and 
he  joined  the  Army.  After  the  Armistice  he 
taught  French  and  voice  production  to  pay 
for  his  own  singing  lessons,  and,  after  many 
disappointments  was  offered  the  lead  in  the 
musical  comedy.  Little  Jessie  James.  Other 
starring  parts  followed,  and,  when  Gloria 
Swanson  saw  him  in  Kitty's  Kisses,  some  time 


later,  she  immediately  signed  him  to  apptear  on 
the  screen  opposite  to  her  in  Loves  of  Sunya. 

Standing  6  ft.  1  in.,  he  has  brown  hair  cind 
grey-blue  eyes  and  weighs  13  stone.  He  is 
married  to  Marcel  iene  Dobbs,  and  they  have 
two  children.  A  keen  athlete,  he  is  fond  of  out- 
door sports,  including  hiking  and  lawn  tennis. 

Included  in  his  films  are  : — Brides  of  the  Night, 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  Bride  of  the  Colorado,  What 
Holds  Men,  We  Americans,  The  Last  Warning, 
Fazil,  Romance  of  the  Underworld,  Rio  Rita, 
The  Desert  Song,  Song  of  the  West,  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  Seed,  King  of  Jazz,  Careless  Lady,  Good 
Sport,  Back  Street,  Six  Hours  to  Live,  Child  of 
Manhattan,  My  Lips  Betray,  Only  Yesterday, 
Beloved,  I  Believed  in  You,  Bottoms  Up,  Stand 
Up  and  Cheer,  Music  in  the  Air,  Life  of  Virgie 
Winters,  The  Age  of  Innocence,  The  White  Parade, 
Orchids  to  You,  Redheads  on  Parade,  Rose  of  the 
Rancho,  Curly  Top,  The  Littlest  Rebel  and 
A  Message  to  Garcia. 

Bill  Boyd 

BORN  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  on  July  5,  1898, 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  quite  young, 
leaving  him  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
He  became,  among  other  things,  an  assistant  in  a 
grocery  shop,  a  hand  at  a  petrol  station,  a  motor 
salesman,  and  an  oil  driller  before  getting  a  job 
as  a  film  extra  in  1919  in  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's 
Why  Change  Your  Wife  ?  He  is  married  to 
Dorothy  Sebastian,  and  was  formerly  the 
husband  of  Eleanor  Fair,  from  whom  he  obtained 
a  divorce.  He  is  6  ft.  lin.  in  height  and  has 
light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

He  made  rapid  progress  through  leads,  and 
featured  roles  in  Bobbed  Hair,  Forty  Winks, 
New  Lives  for  Old,  Feet  of  Clay,  Triumph  and 
The  Golden  Bed.  He  appeared  with  Ramon 
Novarro  in  Midshipman  Stirling,  and  was  then 
featiured  in  The  Road  to  Yesterday  with  Vera 
Reynolds. 

Other  films  include : — The  Volga  Boatman, 
Her  Man  o'  War,  Eve's  Leave,  The  Last  Frontier, 
Jim  the  Conqueror,  The  Yankee  Clipper,  Kittg  of 
Kings,  Two  Arabian  Knights,  Dress  Parade,  The 
Night  Flyer,  Skyscraper.  The  Cop,  Power,  The 
Leathernecks,  Lady  of  the  Pavements,  The 
Locked  Door,  Crashing  Through,  The  Flying  Fool, 
High  Voltage,  His  First  Command.  Officer 
O'Brien,  The  Painted  Desert,  War  and  Women, 
Beyond  Victory.  Those  Who  Dance,  Storm,  The 
Frame,  Wiser  Sex,  Carnival  Boat,  Suicide  Fleet, 
Men  of  America,  The  Painted  Woman,  Midnight 
Warning,  Lucky  Devils,  Emergency  Call.  Laughing 
at  Life,  The  Chief,  The  House  on  56th  Street, 
Cheaters,  Port  of  Lost  Dreams.  Bar  20  Rides 
Again,  Hop-Along  Cassidy,  Eagle's  Brood, 
Dancing  Luck  and  Heart  of  the  West. 


What  Do  You  Think  1  Continued 


The  foregoing  figures  should  help  those  who 
need  statistics  and  arguments  when  pleading  for 
the  op>ening  of  their  local  kinemas  on  Sunday 
evenings. — Lewis  Thripp,  5  Montagu  Road, 
Hendon,  N.W.4. 

Esperanto  1 

The  kinema  has  conquered  much,  yet  there 
still  remains — despite  commendable  effort 
in  a  bi-lingual  direction — one  big  setback : 
speech  limitations. 

Films  are  produced  by  foreign  countries, 
naturally,  in  their  own  tongue;  a  few  special 
kinemas  in  this  country  screen  them,  but  even 
so,  the  fact  that  the  majority  cannot  comprehend 
other  languages  makes  them  little  short  of 
useless. 

Movies  have  a  mass  appeal,  and  the  average 
"fan"  cannot  be  ex[>ected  to  be  an  expert 
linguist. 

But  why  is  not  a  real  step  taken  to  give  us 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  universal  screen 
language  ? 

There  is  Esperanto,  and,  though  I  ."m  not  an 
adherent  of  Esperanto,  it  is  common  knowledge 


that  this  international  tongue  invented  by  Dr. 
Zamenhof  in  1878  has  an  alphabet  consisting  of 
but  28  letters,  is  easily  learnt,  its  rules  sur- 
prisingly simple,  spelling  phonetic,  and  vocabu- 
lary small. 

Come,  talkie  producers,  isn't  it  worthy  of 
consideration? — Robert  Lock,  Clarence  House, 
Clarence  Roatl,  Exmouth,  Devon. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 


ft. 


What  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films. 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  pubUshed  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturcgoer  Weekly,"  Mardctt  j 
House,  Mardett  Court,  Bov 
Street,  W.C.2. 


Is.  i 
he  i 

}wj 

III 


e  THINKf  R! 


JUST  TAKE  A 

LOOKS  AS  IF 

LOOK  AT 

you've  never 

MY  NAILS  - 

HEARD  THE 

ALL  STREAKS  ! 

WORD  GLAZO  ! 

WHAT  IS 
THERE  SO 
SPECIAL 
ABOUT 
GLAZO  ? 


WELL  YOU  SEE 
GLAZO  NEVER 
THICKENS  IN  THE 
BOTTLE.  SO  IT  GOES 
ON  SMOOTHLY 
AND  YOU 
DON'T  GET 
STREAKING. 


Glazo  does  not  streak,  that  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  for  its  increasing  popularity. 
Glazo  does  not  thicken  in  the  bottle  —  it 
is  always  the  same  consistency.  The  special 
oil  contained  in  Glazo  Polish  Remover  helps 
to  keep  your  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 

Polish  in  8  smart  shades 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover, 
Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


1'3 


EACH 


FRY   THE   SEW   SHADE   (ORAL.  OR 
SHELL,  FLAME,  SATLRAL, 
COLOL  RLtSS 


GLAZO 


Glazo  Ltd..  Dept.  P. 22.  217  Bedford  Asenue.  Slough 

I  enclose  6d.  for  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Polish  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  preferred       \    |  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  FUme  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

hiame  „  „  

Address    


Two  of  the  famous 

KEAUTY  /IIIIH 

niimrf.ii.iW:Hi 

Prices  apply  in  (ii.  Britain  C"  Northern  Ireland  only. 
r.  HA  v..  ■  4711  ■•.  fL'lUCiH.  KVCKf 

TOO  MANY  "PERMS" 
RUIN  YOUR  HAIR 


Both  your  purse  and  the  health  of  your 
hair  demand  that  permanent  waves  should 
not  be  too  frequent.  The  question  is,  how 
can  you  make  your  "perm"  last  longer? 
The  secret  is  this,  keep  your  hair  and  scalp 
in  good  condition,  and  your  waves  will 
automatically  stay  in.  Try  it;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  get  a  2/3  bottle  of  Lavona 
Hair  Tonic  from  your  chemist,  and  brush  a  little 
in  every  day.  (Every  bottle  carries  a  money- 
back  guarantee.)  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  will 
restore  all  the  hair  nutriment  that  "perm" 
heat  dries  out;  it  checks  dandruff — the  cause 
of  weak,  faUing  hair  and  baldness — and  carries 
revitalising  tonic  ingredients  right  down  to  the 
roots  of  your  hair.  Not  only  does  your  "perm" 
last  longer,  but  it  also  gains  a  wonderful  new 
lustre  and  beauty.  You  don't  know  how  lovely 
your  hair  can  be  till  you've  restored  its  health 
and  \-igour  with  Lavona  Hair  Tonic. 


c^L  alu 


mys  relies  on 


Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  one,  but 
hicky  ladies  who  go  cruising  need  not 
worry  about  sailing  dates  if  they  rely 
on  CAMELIA  —  SAFE,  SECURE 
«nd  completely  INVISIBLE. 


SIX 

FOR 

6? 

12  for  K 

IRITISH 
MADE 


Id 


SANITARY  TOWELS 

ROUNOCD  ENDS  for  complete  concealment. 
Cll 


JESSIE  MATTHEWS' 

Beauty  Secret 

Miss  Jessie  Matthews,  the  famous  Gaumont- 
British  Film  Star,  writes:  "During  long 
days  and  late  nights  rehearsing,  I  have  found 
Potter  &  Moore's  Powder-Cream  invaluable 
for  keeping  a  nice  complexion.  It  clings 
perfectly  without  clogging  and  maintains  a 
lasting,  lovely  finish.  It  seems  to  me  such 
an  excellent  idea  to  have  combined  powder 
and  cream  in  one,  and  the  mirror  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  is  a  real  inspiration.'* 


In  all  poptdar  shades 
eoavwherc   Per  Jar 


Potter  &  Moore's 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream  rouge 
for  use  in  combination 
with  Potter  &  Moore's 
Powder-Cream.  You 
really  must  try  them 
both.  Apply  the  cream 
rouge  first  and  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  perfect 
results.  The  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  glass  con- 
tainers  for  sixpence 
everywhere. 


Potter  &  Moorcs 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 

PCHUR  CREAPI 


from  Chemists 
and 
Hairdressers 


33  PERFECT    SETS    IN  A  TUBE 

LUSTRSET 

HIGH  GLOSS  for  Dry  Hair 
MEDIUM  GLOSS  for  Greasy  Hair 


Camilatone   Ltd.,   Welsh   Han>>   London,  N.W.9 
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I  UKb(jOfcK  Weelcly^ 


"What  a  difFerence- 
when  I  used  the  right 
sun-tan  shade." 


MILDRED,  LADY  ORANMORE 
AND  BROWNE 


"I  had  thought  all  sun-tan  shades  unbe- 
coming to  me  till  I  tried  the  Dark  Brunette 
shade  of  this  new  Pond's  Face  Powder.  It 
gives  my  skin  the  true  natural  sun-tan  look,' 

True  sun-tan  loveliness  for  you  now! 


Is  YODR  tan  dull — or  is  it  too  red — 
or  is  it  too  pale?  And  have3;oM  dis- 
covered, too,  that  the  siin-tan  shades 
of  powder  you  have  tried  only  make 
you  look  yeUow  and  old? 

Take  Lady  Oranmore's  advice — 
try  Pond's  Dark  Brunette,  the  sun- 
tan  shade  of  Pond's  Powder. 

Why  can  it  give  the  true  lovely 
sun-tan  look  when  other  sun-tan 
powders  fail  ?  This  is  why : 

Until  recently,  all  powder  shades 
were  made  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  skin  tones. 

But  now  Pond's  have  analysed  the 
skin  of  200  girls  to 
discover  exactly  what 
tints  give  blonde  skin 
its  clarity,  bnmette 
skin  its  creamy  tone, 
sun-tanned  skin  its 
sunny  glow. 
And  these  beauty 


tints  are  blended  in  Pond's  Powder. 
No  wonder  they  give  you  a  loveliness 
you  have  never  had  before ! 

No  wonder  Pond's  Dark  Brunette 
— the  sim-tan  shade — gives  your 
skin  the  smart  sun -tanned  tint. 
Your  chemist  has  it.  Or  send  in  the 
coupon  below  and  try  all  five  of 
Pond's  shades  absolutely  free.  They 
will  do  much  more  to  make  your 
skin  lovely  than  ordinary  shades  can. 
Natural  makes  blonde  skin  trans- 
parent. Rachel  1  gives  pearliness  to 
fair  skin.  Rachel  2  adds  a  creamy 
tone.  Peach  warms  dull  skin. 


AMAZING  FACTS 

were  revealed  when  over  200  girls 
were  complexion-analysed  under  a 
colourscope.  It  showed  that  beau- 
tiful blonde  skin  has  a  note  of  blue  ; 
that  lovely  brunette  skin  contains 
green/  With  this  knowledge  Pond's 
blended  in  their  new  powder  shades 
the  exact  tints  of  lovely  skin. 


FREE — Pomi's  Powder:  Write  your  name  and  address  below, 
pin  aid.  stamp  to  this  coupon  and  post  in  sealed  envelope  to 
Dept.  P37'>-',  Pond's,  Perivale,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  for 
FREE  SAMPLES  of  all  five  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder- 
Natural,  Peach,  Dark  Brunette  (Sun-un),  Rachel  i  and  Rachel  2. 

NAME  


July  II.  IV3< 

Let  George  Do  It! 

r\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cfo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Cooper  and  Howard  Fan  (Kent). — (1) 
Wallace  Ford,  b.  1899,  England;  6  ft., 
brown  hair,  grey-blue  eyes;  married  Marthii 
Halworth;  hobbies,  sports  and  reading. 
(2)  Robert  Cummings,  b.  25  years  ago, 
joplin.  Miss.;  5  ft.  11  in.  (2)  John  Howard 
is  not  .married.  His  first  film  was  Car  99, 
which  he  made  under  the  name  of  John 
Cox.  Yes,  he  is  acting  in  Thirteen  Hours 
■by  Air.  (3)  Release  dates  :  Gentlemen  of  the 
Navy—Oec.  9,  1935,  Peter  IbbeUon— 
Mar.  16.  1935,  Millions  in  the  Air — April 
6,  1936. 

Petrie  (Ilford). — The  release  date  of 
Royal  Romance  is  not  yet  fixed. 

I.  H.  (Manchester). — All  the  music  in 
The  Dark  Angel  is  incidental  and  not 
published. 

K.  K.  K. — Boris  Karloff  is  of  British 
nationality. 

K.  B.  (Limehouse). — Photograph  of  Gene 
Raymond  obtainable  from  the  Postcard 
Salon,  85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for 
3d.  each. 

R.  H.  (CUcton). — (1)  Chief  players  Follow 
the  Fleet — Fred  Astaire,  Ginger  Rogers, 
Harriet  Hilliard,  Randolph  Scott  and 
Astrid  Allwjm;  and  in  Romance  in  Man- 
hattan— Francis  Lederer,  Ginger  Rogers, 
Arthur  Hohl,  Jimmie  Butler  and  J.  Farrell 
MacDonald.  (3)  Music  Follow  the  Fleet, 
"  I'm  Putting  All  My  Eggs  in  One  Basket," 
"We  Saw  the  Sea,"  "  I'd  Rather  Lead  a 
Band,"  "Let's  Face  the  Music,"  "Let 
Yourself  Go,"  "Get  Thee  Behind  Me," 
"  Here  Am  I,  But  Where  Are  You  ?  " 

Two  Film  Fans  (Manchester). — Ben 
Lyon,  James  Hall  and  Jean  Harlow  appeared 
in  Hells  Angels.  Clark  Gable  was  not  in  this 
fihn. 

D.  H.  (Nottingham). — ^Weights  as  follows  '■ 
Boris  Karloff  175  lb..  Joan  Blondell  110  lb.. 
Jean  Gillie  116  lb.  Jeanette  Macdonald 
120  lb,  Carole  Lombard  112  lb.,  Myrna 
Loy  100  lb..  Ginger  Rogers  112  lb.,  Dolores 
del  Rio  115  lb. 

Dorothy  (Heme  Bay). — Fredric  March's 
latest  film  is  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  Radio 
Pictures. 

M.  P.  (Berks). — We  published  a  supple- 
ment of  Naughty  Marietta  in  the  Oct.  19, 
1935,  issue,  but  it  is  now  out  of  print.  Centre 
spread  of  this  film,  April  27,  1935. 

Two  PlCTUREGOERS  (Suffolk).-^  1)  Barry 
Mackay  is  in  his  twenties  and  is  married 
to  Natalie  Hall.  (2)  No,  John  Mills  has  not 
got  any  children.  (3)  Grete  Mosheim,  blonde 
hair,  blue  eyes. 

S.  D.  (Birmingham). — Photograph  of  Dick 
Powell  obtainable  from  the  Postcard  Salon, 
see  above. 

M.  G.  H.  (Scotland). — Grace  Moore  sang 
"  Fimiculi,  Funicula  "  in  the  film  On  Wings 
of  Song. 

Fnjn  Struck  Fanny  (Kingsunding). — 
(1)  Herbert  Marshall  sustained  a  1^  injury 
during  the  Great  War.  (2)  Roy  Fox  and 
His  Band  appeared  in  Radio  Pirates. 

L.  B.  and  A.  K.  (Y'orks).— Noel  Madison 
took  the  part  of  Douglas  Worthington  in 
the  film  What  Price  Crime,  he  was  b.  America, 
and  has  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  5  ft.  10  in., 
educated  France  and  Switzerland. 

E.  C.  (Lydd). — (1)  Loretta  Young,  b. 
Jan.  6,  1912;  married  Grant  Withers 
(mar.  dis.).  (2)  Constance  Bennett,  b. 
Oct.  22,  1905;  married  Marquis  de  U 
Falaise. 

K.  B.  (AVales). — Henry  Fonda's  latest  film 
The  Moon  is  Our  Home  for  Vniversal  Studios. 


H.  M.  (London). — Latest  films  :  Irene 
Dunne — Show  Boat  for  Universal.  Ginger 
Rogers  /  Won't  Donee  for  Radio.  Marlene 
Dietrich — Garden  of  Allah  for  United 
Artists.  Greta  Garbo — Camille  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Fred  Fan  (Bristol).— (1 )  Muf  ic  FoUote  the 
Fleet,  see  R.  H.  (Clacton)  in  previous  column. 
(2)  Fred  MacMurray,  b.  Aug  30,  1909, 
Kankakee,  Illinois;  6  ft.  3  in.,  brown 
hair  and  eyes.  Latest  film  The  Princess 
Comes  Across.  (3)  Katharine  Hepburn,  b. 
Nov.  9,  1909;  auburn  hair  and  green  eves, 
5  ft.  5  in.,  mar.  Ludlow  Smith  (mar.  dis.). 
Latest  film  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

N.  J.  (B'ham). — Douglas  Montgomery, 
real  name  Robert  Douglass  Montgomery,  not 
related  to  Robert  Montgomery,  b.  Oct.  29, 
1908,  Los  Angeles;  6  ft.,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes. 
Used  to  appear  under  the  name  of  Kent 
Douglass.  (2)  No,  David  Jack  Holt,  whom 
you  saw  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  is  no 
relation  to  Jack  Holt.  David  Jack  Holt  is 
seven  years  old  and  his  other  films  include — 
You  Belong  to  Me,  Stand  Up  and  Cheer, 
Baby  Take  a  Bow,  Cats  Paw,  Shock,  Kids 
on  the  Cuff. 

Film  Fan  (Wales).— Chief  players  as 
follows — Private  Number— Robert  Taylor 
and  Loretta  Young.  White  Fang — Michael 
Whalen  and  Jean  Muir.  White  Sister — 
Helen  Hayes,  Clark  Gable  and  Lewis  Stone. 
Student  Tour — ^Jimmy  Durante,  Maxine 
Doyle,  Florine  McKinney,  Charles  Butter- 
worth  and  Phil  Regan.  Here  is  My  Heart — 
Bing  Crosby,  Kitty  Carlisle  and  Roland 
Young.  Tell  Me  To-night — ^Jan  Kiepura, 
Magda  Schneider  and  Sonnie  Hale.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Wong — Loretta  Young, 
Dudley  Digges,  Leslie  Fenton  and  Edward  G. 
Robinson.  (2)  Fox  Films  made  While 
Parade  and  Caravttn.  (3)  Jack  Oakie's 
latest  film  Texas  Ranger. 

G.  M.  (Bristol).— Jackie  Cooper,  b.  Los 
Angeles,  Sept.  15,  1923. 

Reader. — Dolores  Del  Rio,Warien  William 
and  Colin  Clive  appear  in  the  film  Widow 
from  Monte  Carlo  (formerly  Meet  the 
Duchess).  (2)  Chief  players.  The  Blue 
Squadron — Esmond  Knight,  John  Stuart 
and  Grete  Hansen.  Desert  Song — John 
Boles  and  Carlotta  King.  (3)  Adolphe 
Menjou  did  not  appear  in  Glamour.  Philip 
Reed,  Constance  Cummings  and  Paul  Lukas 
took  the  chief  parts  in  this  film. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Glasgow). — Frank  Lawton's 
latest  film  is  Devtl  DoU,  formerly  entitled 
The  Witch  of  Timbucktoo. 

S.  W.  (Northampton).  — Articles  on 
George  Arliss  as  follows  :  Aug.  20,  1932, 
"  How  Natural  is  Natural  Acting  ";  Feb.  18, 
1933,  "Advice  from  Arliss";  April  22, 
1933,  "  I  Have  to  say  Yes";  Jan.  13,  1934, 
"  Pictures  of  To-morrow  by  George  Arliss  "; 
May  26,  1934,  "  George  Arliss  Confesses  "; 
Aug.  3,  1935,  "  This  Arliss  Business." 
(2)  Photographs  of  Marir  Tempest,  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Postcard  Salon, 
address  above. 

I.  S.  (S.E.22). — Richard  Tauber  appeared 
in  a  "  dubbed  "  scene  in  Big  Broadcast  of 
1936.  He  did  not  go  to  America  to  appear 
in  the  film. 

F.  C.  (Forest  Gate). — Armabella,  b. 
Paris;  blonde  hair.  She  is  making  Wings 
of  the  Morning  over  here  at  the  moment. 

T.  S.  (Dulwich). — Nova  Pilbeam,  b. 
Nov.  13,  1919,  Wimbledon,  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  4  ft.  10  ins.;  uses  own  name 
for  screen  purposes. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Henry  Edwards  British  Film 
Club  welcomes  new  members.  This  Club 
exists  to  support  all  British  Films  and  stars, 
and  the  Cinematograph  Benevolent  Fund, 
and  is  entirely  self-supporting.  All  the 
British  Stars  are  members,  and  meet  the 
members  at  the  jolly  dances,  usually  held  at 
Bush  House.  There  is  a  very  popular 
social  side  to  the  Club,  which  includes 
fortnightly  Club  evenings,  a  Rambling 
section,  'Fheatre  Parties,  Dances,  and  many 
other  jolly  functions.  All  particulars  from 
\U>n.  Secretary,  32  Amesbury  Avenue, 
Streatham  Mill,  S.W.2  on  receipt  of  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  a  reply. 


The  Mvhna  Loy  Fan  Club. — Readers 
may  have  particulars  by  sending  an  ad- 
dress«xl  envelope  to  Syd  Itriggs,  c/o  Inter- 
national I'ilm  Club,  27  Helgrave  Road, 
Mlarkpool. 


All  readers  interested  in  the  Len  Bermon 
Club  should  write  to  the  secretary.  May 
Scott,  68  Ravenshaugh  Road,  Levenhall, 
Musselburgh,  for  full  particulars,  enclosing 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  reply. 
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Yet  always 
perfect  waves 

Sunny  days  !  Days  of  sport  and  the  open- 
air  life !  Days  when  "  perms  "  and  precious 
curls  are  much  tempted  to  go  unruly. 
But  a  quick  "comb  through"  with  Amami 
Wave  Set  keeps  order  in  every  strand.  Try 
this  delightful  non-oily,  non-sticky,  non- 
powdery  lotion  to-day  !  And  all  for  a  cost 
of  one  penny  a  setting  ! 

AMAMI 

SUMMERKIT? 


Sti,  SunpTOoj  Lotion, 
and  Sun-Ian  oil  convfnunt- 
/y  packed  in  an  aitractivi 
bag  (in  assorUd  colours)  for 
the  Beach. 

If  you  cannot  ordain  from 
your  local  shop  send  2  - 
postal  order  to  Prichard  & 
Constance  (Mff.)  Ud.  (Dept. 
SK  U  ),  11  Broad  Street, 
Umdon,  W.C.2. 


AMAMI 


M.  and  113  per  bottl« 


royds 


Pimples 

on  Back  &  Shoulders 


Cleared  in 


3  Days 


What  man  was  ever  thrilled 
by  the  sight  of  a  pimply  back? 
And  how  can  you  wear  the 
latest  and  most  fascinating 
swim  suits  if  your  back  and 
shoulders  disclose  unsightly 
skin  eruptions?  To  swiftly 
rid  yourself  of  skin  blemishes 
just  take  a  teaspoonful  of 
Wex  Grape  Saline  in  half  a 
tumblerful  of  water  every 
morning  before  breakfast. 
Wex  is  a  high-class  effervescing  health  drink  which 
thins  the  liver  bile  and  quickly  clears  your  blood  of  the 
harmful  acids  and  toxins  which  are  causing  your  skin 
to  erupt.  Within  a  week,  every  spot,  pimple  or  other 
skin  blemish  vanishes — ^literally  "  like  magic."  Not 
omy  that — your  whole  system  responds  with  fresh 
energy,  health  and  vitality.  Get  Wex  in  the  handy 
holiday  pack  or  larger  sizes  at  l/6d.  and  2/6d. 

Jiandy  Holiday  Packet 

Six   complete  doses 
for  7id. 

Each  dose  in  a  separate 
envelope  for  your  con- 
venience, and  it  saves 
you  the  trouble  of 
packing  a  bottle  when 
going  away;  From 
your  usual  chemist; 
Boots  branches,  Timothy 
WTiites,  Taylors,  etc 


Th*  (laaminc  br<gfitn«t»  < 
dM  ew«t  to  NESTLE  COLORINSE.  «<iid> 
die  UMi  aftar  avary  ihampoo. 

Sodi  natural  hair  beauty  cm  ba  your* 
by  mint  CotoRinse  h  makes  beautiful  hair 
even  more  beautiful  and  restores  to  drab 
and  faded  hair  its  lost  colour  sheen. 

aimlyaliad«sfromch«ml*tarlMir4r«i*«r.  Vhi 
4Mbt  «  to  Mm  man  taHabU  iliads  ulsss  • 
cutiiag  afyear  hair  mnt  writ*  to  i 

C.  NESTLE  &  CO..  LTD. 

«i  souTM  neiTON  sr.  lomooh.  w.i 


NESTLE 


rti  rACKST 
containing 

COlOtlNi 
TUtATtltMT 


CoLORiN  S  E 


^  600SEFLESIMINSIGHTLY  ARMS ! 

Why  suffer  from  this  distressing  disfigurement  wh<an  for 
only  l/>  you  can  make  your  arms  beautiful  ?  BETTY'S 
BEAUTY  BALM  will  restore  your  naturally  smooth 
skin.    Post  free,  2;». 
OfctoiiMWe  by  ^eat  only  from  "  BETTY. " 

•k  STAGE  PRODUCTIONS  COMPANY 

3S.  LILLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 


BITING 


N  £  W 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 

Free  boeUal  saM  tmiar  pleia 
oarer  sg^luM  hoar  yesi  cbb  eaaly, 
aacrally  and  pariiwQj  owe  jiMrirff 
ef  tbis  shjsrtiwieUs.hwHh. 
kabit.  No  ale  as.  aa 


Jistjasery.   Sid  lid.  atanp  ier  pislaae. 
FILTEZ  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  31.  thm  Bread. 
wn.  CrwMb  Uti.  Leadaa,  NJ. 


Months  of  use 
in  a  6d.  bottle 

Look  how  smoothly  and  evenly  L'Onglex  flows 
over  your  nails.  Look  what  a  smart,  thrilling 
finish  it  gives  ...  a  subtle  gleam  like  liquid 
coral  .  .  .  You  can  get  L'Onglex  everywhere  in 
six  attractive  shades.  And  you  need  never  worry 
about  cracking,  peeling  or  fiuling.  Yet  the  6d. 
bottle  is  just  as  big  as  the  1/-  bottle  of  many 
other  nail  polishes,  and  it  lasts  nwnths. 

LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 

6  SHADES— also 

CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURE.  64. 


A  PERFECT  NOSE  FOR  YOU 

TRADOS,  The  U«nuine  NOSE  ADJUSTER  (Patented). 
If  yoar  nose  is  Ill-shaped,  you  can  make  It  perfect  with  Tradoa 
Model  25  Nose  Adjuster.  In  a  few  weeks.  In  the  privacy  of  yoor 
own  room  and  without  Interferlnx  with  your  daily  oocopatlon. 
you  can  remedy  your  nasal  Irrecnlarlty.  Trades  Model  35  Noea 
Adnister  can  abw  whilst  you  sleep,  qnicldy.  Dainlesajty. 
permanently  and  Inezpensirely.  Mo<W  35  is  hismy  reoom- 
mended  by  physicians  for  fractured  or  misahanen  noses.  Gentle, 
porous,  firm,  and  perfectly  oomfortahle. 

Wrtte  forfnt  booklet  and  tesawmials. 
M.  TKIUmr.  IMM».  tf.  HattOB  Gardea.  L4mda«.  E.ca 
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and  ill  private  life 

f 


aiffmnai 


Kay  Francis  loves  to 
fee/  the  sea  breezes  on 
her  face,  yet  never 
shows  the  slightest 
traces  of  coarse  skin. 
"Lux  Toilet  Soap 
keeps  my  skin  /law- 
lessly clear  and 
smooth,"  she  lays. 


After  a  Innx  day  of 
studio  lights,  Kay 
Francis  is  about  to 
leave 
lir  others' 
home, 
and  love 


IS  IS  afout  to  v-^^^ 
the  Warner' 

rri'  Studio  lor  I^^M 
Yet  hoii  fresh 

vely  the  looks.  J  H 


OARSESKIN,  enlarged  pores,  or  patchy 
complexion  never  worry  film  stars. 
They  know  that  Lux  Toilet  Soap's  quick- 
acting  lather  clears  away  coarse  skin  and 
brings  out  the  smooth  young  skin  that  hes 
beneath.  Buy  some  Lux  Toilet  Soap  and 
make  it  a  regular  beauty  treatment.  Sold 
everywhere  at  3d.  a  tablet.  (This  price 
applies  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  only.) 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

TF  you  have  a  beauty  question  that  you  find  difficult  to  answer, 
let  me  answer  it  for  you.  Send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
with  your  letter  if  you  wish  for  postal  reply. 


' — rm — 'HERE  is  many  a  holiday 
that  has  been  spoiled  by  a 
com.  Feet  come  into  the 
limelight  much  more  on 
holidays  and  they  are  also 
used  much  more,  so  it  is  only 
reasonable  and  wise  to  see  that  they 
are  good  to  look  at  and  good  for 
service  before  we  go  away. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  corns.  If  you  have  seven 
and  sixp>ence  to  spare  then  you 
probably  do  best  by  going  to  the 
chiropodist.  For  this  sum  you  can 
have  both  feet  put  into  comfortable 
order.  But  if  it  is  just  one  or  two 
corns  that  need  attention,  one  of 
the  proprietary  com  cures  from  the 
chemist  will  help  you. 

Another  method  consists  of  soak- 
ing the  feet  in  hot  water  and  special 
foot  cubes,  or  alternatively  in  a 
solution  of  Epsom  Salts.  These 
should  be  added  to  the  warm  water 
in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  1  quart. 
If  the  com  is  not  too  old  it  may  be 
rubbed  off  after  several  applications. 


Cutting 


rL 768- 143 


%  LEVER  PHoinxrr 


The  chiropodist  works  by  finely 
shaving  off  the  hard  skin  of  a 
corn.  I J  is  \Wser  not  to  try  this  process 
for  yourself,  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
set  up  a  septic  toe  in  this  way.  But 
1  know  full  well  that  however  much  I 
may  say  against  this  practice,  there  are 
quite  a  lot  of  my  readers  who  will  go 
on  cutting  their  own  corns. 

\'ery  well,  but  please  be  scrupulously 
clean  and  careful  about  it,  and  do 
buy  a  proper  chiropody  knife  instead 
of  operating  with  a  razor.  You  can 
get  quite  a  good  knife  for  about  4s.  6d. 
from  any  of  the  large  stores  .  Keep 
this  knife  solely  for  its  special  purpose 
and  sterilise  it  before  each  time  of  use. 

Before  starting,  bathe  the  feet  in 
warm  water  and  touch  the  com  with  a 
swab  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in  10 
vols,  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  will 
sterilise  it.  Trim  off  the  hard  skin 
with  a  slicing  action  of  the  knife. 
Do  it  very  finely  without  cutting  deep. 
Do  not  attempt  to  take  too  much  away. 

Remove  as  much  of  the  hard  centre 
as  possible  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
remembering  that  it  is  extremely  sharp 
and  that  it  is  very  easy  to  draw  blood. 
When  the  paring  is  finished,  touch  the 
com  again  with  peroxide,  wrap  a  wisp 
of  lint  around  it  or  dust  with  boracic 
powder  and  fix  a  com  ring  so  that  the 
stocking  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  pared  surface. 

Supposing  your  com  has  a  dark  dis- 
coloration about  it.  This  is  known  as 
a  blood  com  owing  to  the  congealed 
blood  beneath  the  skin.  This  definitely 
must  not  be  touched  by  amateur  hands. 
You  must  consult  an  expert. 

Soft  Corns 

Soft   coms    are   dreadfully  painful. 
They  usually  appear  where  two 
skin  surfaces  come  into  contact. 

These  should  be  treated  each 
day  by  touching  with  a  stick  of  silver 
nitrate.  You  may  buy  this  from  any 
chemist.  Ask  the  chemist  also  to  make 
vo\i  up  a  soothing  ointment  consisting 
of  equ;d  parts  zinc  oxide  and  vaseline. 
Apply  this  to  the  toe  and  wrap  it  around 
with  a  wisp  of  sterilised  sheep's  wooL 
This  too  comes  from   the  chemists. 

Some  soft  corns  should  be  treated 
professionally.  These  are  covered  vrith 
a  yellow  opaque  skin  and  there  may  or 
may  not  be  an  abccss  present.  Do  not 
touch  such  a  corn  in  any  circumstances. 

The  hard  skin  under  the  foot,  which 
makes  walking  painful,  should  also 
be  finely  pared  with  the  chiropody 
knife.  If  it  isn't  painful  let  it  alone. 
This  skin  often  forms  a  protection 
when  the  arches  of  the  feet  tend  to  drop. 
This  skin  should  never  be  allowed  to 
Ix'come  really  thick.      The  simplest 


way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  treat  it 
with  a  pumice  stone  after  the  bath. 
In  this  way  it  never  becomes  excessive 
or  troublesome. 

Toe  nails  need  to  be  manicured  as 
carefully  as  finger  nails.  To  do  the 
job  comfortably,  sit  with  your  foot  on 
a  cushioned  rest  slightly  higher  than 
your  chair. 

First  of  all  file  the  nails.  An  oval 
shape  tends  to  cause  ingrowing  toe 
naik.  The  nail  should  be  slightly 
longer  than  the  toe.  Finish  with  an 
emery  board  to  smooth  off  rough  edges 
so  that  they  cannot  spoil  your  stockings. 
It  is  so  easy  to  start  a  ladder  with  a 
rough  nail. 

When  you  have  finished  the  nails 
of  one  foot,  place  it  in  a  ready  filled 
foot  bath  of  warm  soapy  water,  while 
you  attend  to  the  other  foot.  When 
you  put  in  the  second  foot,  dry  the 
first  one,  and  give  a  generous  applica- 
tion of  cuticle  cream,  and  gently  push 
around  the  nails  with  the  shaped  end 
of  a  fresh  orange  stick.  Leave  this 
foot  and  complete  the  other  one. 
Then  carefully  remove  the  cuticle 
on  the  first  foot.  Do  this  carefully  and 
not  too  much  at  a  time,  for  if  your  toe 
nails  are  unaccustomed  to  this  treat- 
ment, the  cuticle  is  ver>'  easily  inflamed 
and  made  sore. 

When  it  has  gently  been  pressed 
back,  give  the  feet  an  eau  de  Cologne 
friction  or  else  massage  with  skin 
food  or  cold  cream  to  make  the  skin 
soft,  remove  with  a  paper  tissue  and 
follow  that  with  a  little  witch  hazel 
lightly  patted  in.  Lastly  apply  talcum 
powder. 

If  you  like  coloured  toe  nails,  apply 
the  varnish.  The  brighter  the  tint  the 
more  attention  do  you  call  to  your  feet 
on  the  beach.  If  they  are  not  as  good 
looking  as  you  could  wish,  choose  a 
delicate  pink.  If  you  use  a  brighter 
tint,  see  that  it  matches  your  finger 
nails.  Give  the  nail  two  applications 
and  take  the  tint  right  to  the  edge. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

E.  L.  (Upminster).. — If  you  want  a  really 
lasting  lipstick  try  Michel;  it  is  obtainable 
in  six  shades  and  three  prices,  4s.  6d.,  2s.  6d. 
and  Is.  6d. 

T.  R.  (Oldham). — Two  very  good  deo- 
dorants are  Perstik,  which  you  use  as  you 
would  a  lipstick  and  Perstop,  which  is  liquid 
with  a  self-applicator.  The  former  is  sold  at 
2s.  6d.  and  the  latter  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This    week's    prize    of    half-a-guinea  is 
awarded  to  H.  Thompson,  55  Summer  Street, 
Walkey,  Sheffield,  for  : — 
Unguarded  Hour 
Rich  Man's  Folly 
Breach  of  Promise 
Hush  Money 
Prizes  of  half-a-crown  each  are  awarded 
to  : — 

Miss  P.  Hurst,  "  Lynwood,"  2a  Churchill 
Avenue,  Kenton,  Middlesex,  for : — 

The  Richest  Girl  in  the  World 

Kidnapped 

It  Had  to  Happen 

Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 
Miss  E.  Harding  (aged  13),  24  JelUcoe 
Road,  Tottenham,  N.17,  for  : — 

You're  Telling  Me 

The  Devil  is  a  Woman 

My  Wife's  Mother 

In  Person 

Mrs.  E.  Haymen,  Anglesey,  No.  3  Bath 
Road,  Ventnor,   I.o.W.: — 
Woman  Wanted 
On  Approval 

The  Man  Who  Changed  His  Mind 
No  More  Ladies 
W.  Foreman,  38  CUmsland  Road,  Paignton, 
S.  Devon,  for  : — 

Brewster's  Millions 
The  Baxter  Millions 
Millions  in  the  Air 
Too  Many  Millions 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  ■  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles 
in  order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard  c/o 
PiCTiiRECOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
rules  except  that  I  must  ask  you  to  submit 
your  entry  on  a  postcard — and  only  one 
attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Beacon. 
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TIDY 
HAIR 

comes 
naturally 

WITH  A 

GENUINE 


HALO 


REAL      HUMAN       HAIR  NET 


SOLD 
BY 


CHEMISTS 

Also  sold  by  Hairdressers, 
Drapers  and  Stores,  etc 

If  unobtainabit,  please  write 
direct  to  : 

nui  iMFicTaMR  ct.  in. 

Calh    Mnwi  Mtivku 


Shaped  to  fit  the  head 
perfectly,  and  made  from 
specially  selected  sterilised 
hair,  these  '  HALO  '  Nets 
are  supplied  in  all  hair 
shades  and  so  are  practi- 
cally invisible  in  wear. 
They  keep  the  hair  smart 
and  trim  and  save  endless 
trouble. 


WANTED 

Attractive  girl  as  demonstrator  for 
famous  beauty  preparations.  Exper- 
ience not  necessary  but  must  have 
exceptional  looks  and  personality. 
Not  over  25.  Apply,  enclosing  recent 
photograph,  which  will  be  returned, 
to  "Demonstrator,"  c/o  Picturegoer 
Advt.  Dept.,  57  Long  Acre, 
London.  W.C.2. 


NO.  I 


6  REASONS  WHY 
SU-CAN  ARE  BETTER 

No  knots 
to  show 

Su-Can  have  no  unsightly  knots, 
but  a  sewn  loop  that  is  quickly  and 
easily  detachable,  does  not  rw±  or 
cause  friction. 

The  rolled  pad  is  smaller,  more 
comfortable  and  gives  added  absorb- 
ence.  And  the  waterproof  protective 
back  ensures  complete  protection. 
Yet  Su-Can  cost  no  more  than  other 
toweb.  You  want  the  utmost  vahie — 
so  vrhy  not  try  Su-Gan  next  time? 


PRICES  : 
11:  1/2.   1/6  ind  2/- 
(in  bartons  of  12) 
Also  in  6d.  packctt, 
in  1  Id..  1/-.  1/2. 1/6  sizes 


SU-CAN 


THE  IDEAL  SOLUBLE  HYGIENE 

COUPON— To  Miss  Hajmes,  168  Old  St.,  London.  E.C.I. 
PUase  tatd  me  free  twnpUt  of  SU-CAN  Soluble  Touels 


NAME  

(/a  mock  Letun) 


ADDRESS.. 


unsealed 


Rescued  when 
in  Despair 

"LIFE  SEEMED  HARDLY  WORTH  WHILE" 

"At  one  time  I  was  so  miserably  weak  and 
depressed  that  life  seemed  hardly  worth  while," 
states  Mrs.  Box,  of  39  The  Ferns,  North  Street, 
Bristol.  "I  lost  all  my  energy  and  found  it  very 
difficult  to  carry  on.  I  wjis  extremely  nervous  and 
suffered  from  sleeplessness.  When  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  felt  lifeless,  and  utterly  unfit  to  tackle 
my  household  duties. 

"  I  was  in  despair  when  at  last  I  decided  to  try 
Dr.  WiUiams  pink  pills.  What  a  difference  they 
soon  made  !  In  a  few  days  my  nerves  became 
steady  :  I  was  able  to  get  a  real  night's  rest,  and 
rose  in  the  morning  feeling  fresh  and  vigorous. 
I  can  truly  say  that  Dr.  Williams  pink  pills  have 
made  a  new  woman  of  me." 

There  is  a  scientific  reason  behind  the  wonderful 
results  obtained  from  Dr.  Williams  brand  pink 
pUls.  In  simple  language  it  is  this  :  these  pills 
actually  create  new,  rich  blood,  and  this  new  blood 
gives  life  and  energy  to  every  part  of  the  system. 
You,  too,  can  gain  new  health  by  taking  a  course 
of  these  pdls;  Is.  3d.  a  box  (triple  size  3s.) — but 
ask  for  Dr.  WiUiams. 

FREE. — "  Nature's  Warnings  "  is  a  booklet  that  all 
nervous,  nm-down  women  should  read.  Send  p.c.  to 
M.H.  Dept.,  36  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.l,  for 
a  free  copy.  


^filL6rifCPiE~~ 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


HOES 

Ea&y  to  use,  stays  white 
and  does  not  rub  of!. 
In  2d.  blocks,  3d.  tins 
and  also  in  liquid  form 
6d.  bottles. 

Sold  everywhere. 
Joseph  PictteHngiSonUd. 
ShefBdd 


BEAUTY  —  SIMPLY 

One  Face  Cream  for  Every  Purpose 

Here  is  a  cream  that  Is  really  different — perfected  after 
years  of  research  !  It  cleanses — takes  every  tiny  trace  of 
dust  and  clogging  grime  out  of  the  pores  I  It  rejuvenates — 
restores  the  skin  muscles  and  brings  back  the  elasticity  of 
youth  quite  astonishingly.  It  refines  the  skin — nourishes  the 
tissues  and  makes  your  complexion  velvety  clear.  It  holds 
powder  for  huurs  and  hours— a  perfect  powder  base. 

This  cream  that  replaces  all  others  Is  Outdoor  Girl  Rejuven- 
ating Four  Purpose  Cream.  It  Is  the  greatest  cosmetic  advance 
for  years,  as  it  makes  beauty  care  so  simple  and  easy.  Try 
it  yourself.  You'll  find  it  a  new  experience  to  use  and  youH  be 
delighted  with  the  way  it  improves  your  complexion."  You'll 
never  need  any  other  face  cream  on  your  dressing  table  again. 

You  can  get  Outdoor  Girl  Four  Purpose  Cream  at  any  gocxi 
chemist  or  store.  The  small  jars  and  handbag  tubes  are  6d. : 
the  de  luxe  black-opal  boudoir  jar  is  2s.  6d.  If  you  would 
like  a  fne  trial  just  send  a  card  to  Outdoor  Girl  (i)ept.  520), 
32  atv  Road,  London,  E.C.I.— (Advt.) 


We  ofifer  £so  for  the  photograph  most  ' 
W  expressive  of  personality  and  charm — those  , 
W  unique  characteristics  of  Aziad^'s  irresistible 
F  Compact  Perfumes. 

^      Enter  this  competition  now!   Just  send  J 
»  us  your  photograph  (name  and  address 
W  written  clearly  on  the  back)  together  with  a 
W  bill  for  an  Aziadi  Compact,  which  you  have  ' 
F  purchased  in  your  favourite  flower  perfume 
f  AND  THE  £$0  PRIZE  MAY  BE  YOURS  ! 

This  is  NOT  a  beauty  contest.   It  is  a 
p  personality   competition   and  personality' 
belongs  to  young  and  old  alike. 

f  Postto(Dept.Gf;), 

Buckingham  Palace 
J         Road,  S.W.I. 

r  Aziidicompacc  perfumes 
obtainable  from  Boots, 
Tajrlort,  all  (ood  chemisu 


«l'lf^i,DiiE  CIIMP\n  PtRKlMrS 


As  glamorous  as  your 
favourite  film  star  in  a 

Silver  Fox 

OPOSSUM 

37/6 


Write  to-day  and 
secure  one — it's  a 
chance  in  a  miUion. 
HERE'S  WHAT  TO 
DO — just  send  your 
money  order  for  37/6 
andthe  fur  will  be  dis- 
patched  immedi- 
ately carriage  paid. 
MONEY  REFUNDED 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


Wf^mierifUtnHedo 
42,  NEW  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS 


*'  Fastidious  ?  I'll  admit  I  am  al>out  my  hair.  But  then  it's  worth  it — 
judging  bv  the  compliments  I  get.  AVA.  of  course — that's  the  only 
shampoo  I  ever  use  nowadays.  It's  so  marvellous  not  to  have  the  worry 
of  after-stickiness  or  special  rinses.  If  you  want  glimmering,  brilliant 
hair  like  mine,  use  AVA  too." 


AVA 

Remember  to  get  an  A  VA  Shampoo  to-day  from  your  Chemist, 
Boats,  Timothy  Whites  and  Taylors  or  your  hairdresser. 

AVA  LTD.,  9  PARK  HILL,  LONDON,  S.W.4 


Soap/ess 
SHAMPOO 


iftineh  a 

JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful 
smoke.  In  taste  and  quality  the 
equal  of  much  dearer  cigarettes, 
but  not  quite  so  large;  big  enough, 
however,  to  last  the  full  10  minutes 
—  and  so  conveniently  packed. 

THE     TEN-xMINUTE    SMOKE    FOR    INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


DeR 


eszke 


MINORS 


In  tins  :       for  \\'  *  «0>r  2/-  ★  In  boxes  :  \^  for        *  25>r  IOd 


PLAIN,  CORK 


IVORY'-TIPPED 


Issued  by  Godfrey  Phillips  Lid. 
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TH£  PICTUREGO€RS  GRCAT 

PR£S£NTATION 

Jbrev&y  fmder 


GREAT  PRESENTATION 
CASH-SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 

Six  lovely  Silver-Plated  Tea 
Spoons  sent  with  your  Tea  Set 

Would  yoa  tike  a  Set  of  Six  handsome  afternoon  Tea  Spoons 
sent  to  you  with  your  21 -piece  Tea  Set? 

Tbese  Tea  Spoona  are  A  1  quality  and  SlieffleJd-made.  Each 
spoon  is  l>eaut{riilly  plated  with  (ileamlng  Silver  and  on  each 
handle  there  la  embossed  a  handsome  decorative  design  that 
enriches  the  spoons  and  gives  a  touch  of  distinction.  The 
spoons  are  superbly  finished  with 
a  clear  mlrror-pollsh. 

We    will    gladly    include  tbese 
six   superb   Tea   Spoons   in  your 
parcel    if    you    wish — as    long  as 
^^^S^  ^^^^^^V      supplies  are  available.    The  small 

^^""^^^^  M     amouDt   you   are   asked   to  send 

extra  for  tbese  Tea  Spoons  is  shown 
your  Presentation  Voucher  on  the 
^^"^^^^  4     opposite  page — it  is  a  very  special 

  price,  only  possible  tfarougb  special 

arrangements. 

This  uiii(^ue  cash  saving  offer  is 
entirely  optional  and  is  being  made 
specially  to  applicants  for  the  Tea 
Set. 

When  ruling  in  yoor  Reaerra- 
tlon  Form  anaVoocfaer  ba  snrc  to 
Indicate  If  you  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  Caab  Saving 
Offer  and  to  enclose  the  neccaaary 
additional  remittance  with  your 
completed  Voucher  when  yon 
It  in. 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


TfllS  MAGNIflC-ENT 

21-Plf a  TEA  S£T 


Jbr  every  reader 


HERE'S  THRILLING  NEWS!;^ 


This  week, 
o  cele- 
brate its  ever-increasing  progress  and 
popularity  "  Picturegoer  "  announces  a 
great  new  Presentation  to  every  one  of  its 
readers.  You  are  invited  to  accept  a  magni- 
ficent 21 -piece  TEA  SET— a  masterpiece 
of  the  potters'  art  that  will  give  you  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  when  the  whole  set,  with 
its  smart  lines  and  handsome  finish,  is 
gleaming  on  your  table.  This  is  the  only 
opportunity  that  will  be  provided  for  you 
to  participate  in  this  great  Presentation. 
The  Reservation  Form  on  right  below  will 
not  be  published  next  week.  Apply  at  once. 

Here  is  a  Presentation  that  will  be  universally 
popular.  This  Tea  Serxdce  is  something  extra  special. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  Tea  Service  which  the  woman  who 
is  proud  of  her  home  will  bring  out  on  special  occasions. 
Every  piece  is  made  by  a  British  potter — modem — 
beautifully  designed  and  fashioned  in  high-grade 
semi-porcelain  of  a  delicate  ivory  shade.  Each  piece  is 
embeUished  with  artistic  fancy  moulding  trimmed  with 
coral  red  and  is  further  enhanced  by  a  dainty  silver  line. 

The  complete  Set  comprises  21  pieces,  which 
include  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  plates,  bread 
and  butter  plate,  sugar  basin  and  milk  jug. 

As  a  special  surprise  in  this  great  ofier  the 
PicTVREGOER  has  arranged  a  special  additioned 
Presentation  of  a  Set  of  Six  Handsome  Silver  Plated 
Tea  Spoons.  The  supply  of  these  Tea  Spoons  is 
limited  and  this  additionad  ofier  is  open  only  to  readers 
who  qualify  for  the  Tea  Set.  Details  are  given  on 
opposite  page.  YOUR  VOUCHER  IS  ON  RIGHT. 

In  order  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  you 
to  get  your  Tea  Set  your  Presentation  VOUCHER 
IS  in  your  hands  now — it  is  actually  printed  on  the 
right.  There  is  nothing  to  do  other  than  quaUfy 
according  to  the  simple  directions  given. 

DO  THIS  NOW!  The  very  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  fill  in  the  Reservation  Form  on  right  below. 
This  reserves  your  21-piece  Tea  Set  in  your  name 
and  MUST  be  sent  to  us  at  once.  DO  NOT  SEND 
ANY  MONEY  with  the  Reservation  form.  Be 
sure  to  indicate  whether  you  wish  a  Set  of  Silver  Plated 
Tea  Spoons  to  be  reser\'ed  for  you  ais  well. 

On  receipt  of  the  Reservation  Form  Picturegoer 
Weekly  will  set  siside  in  your  name  your  21-piece 
Tea  Set  (and  Set  of  Teaspoons  if  desired),  ready  for 
dispatch,  carriage  paid  to  yo»ir  door,  immediately 
your  completed  Voucher  is  received. 

You  are  asked  to  keep  your  Presentation 
Voucher  carefully  and  to  affix  to  it6  tokens,"Plain" 
series,  from  6  separate  issues  of  ' '  Picturegoer 
Weeldy."  You  can  begin  this  week  with  Token 
No.  1  which  appears  in  the  bottom  Left  comer 
iof  the  back  cover  of  this  issue. 

Remember — all  you  send  for  your  Tea  Set  with 
your  completed  Voucher  is  4/9,  which  includes  carriage, 
packing  and  insurance  against  breakage,  etc.  What 
a  Presentation  !  You'll  be  sorry  indeed  if  you  miss  it. 

If  you  wish  the  Set  of  6  Tea  Spoons  included 
in  your  parcel,  all  you  are  asked  to  send  in  addition 
is  the  nominal  amount  of  1/6,  making  6/3  in  all. 

APPLY  AT  ONCE!  ^  ^ 

THE  ONLY  WAY  to  make  certain  of  your  21-piece 
Tea  Set  is  to  FILL  IN  AND  POST  THE  RESER- 
V\TION  FORM  ON  RIGHT  RESERVING  YOUR 
T  RIGHT  AWAY.  Remember  this  form  wUl 
^T  be  published  again.  This  is  a  once  and 
< )  nee  only  opportunity  wliich  you  should  seize  with- 
out delay.    Post  Reservation  Form  to-day. 


presentation  ^oucf)er 

FOR  21-PIECE  TEA  SET 

When  completed  post  to:   PRESENTATION  DEPT., 

'•PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY,"  NEAL  STREET,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE, 

LON-DON,  W.C.2. 


1 

IMPORTANT. 
Tokens  you 
art  asked  to 
cat  out  from 

nUiobt  ,afd.    ^  ..  p'icture- 
totrWtekly," 
and    »nix  to  spaces  Mow. 
Use  gam  or  pastt,  NOT  pins. 

1 

4 

2 

5 

3 

6 

I  certify  my  Six  Tokens  have  been  cut  from  six  separate  weekly 
issues  of  "  Picturegoer  Weekly  "  purchased  from  my  newsagent. 
I  enclose  Postal  Order  as  specified  below.  Please  send  my 
Presentation  Tea  Set. 


VERY  IMPORTANT.  DO  THIS  AT  ONCE 

^  Indicate  by  crossing  out  section  NOT  desired,  whether 
mL  you  wish  a  set  of  six  Tea  Spoons  sent  with  your  Tea  Set. 
y       if  so  include  the  additional  1/6  with  your  remittance.  ^ 


N.B.— KEEP   VOUCMER   CAREFULLY   UNTIL   YOU   HAVE  QUALIFIED 

(^^9^©^^©"  PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY ''^^-^^ 

Before  sending  in  this  Voucher  read  the  simple  directions  below  carefuUv. 

SIMPLE  DIRECTIONS 


(I)  21-PIECE  TEA  SET  |  (2)  21-PIECE  TEA  SET 


which  includes  carriage,  packins, 
jt  insurance  against 

^Yfjf    breakage,  etc. 


and  Set  of  Six  TE.\  SPOONS 

I  including  carriage,  pack- 

I  nf  J  ing,  insurance  against 
I  breakage,  etc. 


P.O.  Number  Value. 


.Date. 


Give  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  your  P.O.,  cross 
;&  Co  /,  and  make  payatle  to  "  Picturegoer  Weekly." 


WRITE  CLEARLY  BELOW  IX  BLOCK  LETTERS. 


NAME   

(State  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

ADDRESS   


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B- 
B 
B 


Yoor  B^eemUion  Farm  bek>w  MrST  BE  POSTED  AT  ONCE. 
Thii  resert-es  your  Te*  S«t  in  yoor  name.  Be  rare  to  indicate 
whether  you  desire  to  accept  the  ipecial  ofler  of  »  set  of  six 
afternoon  Tea  dpooni.  At  the  a&me  time  Indicate  on  yonr  PreaentatloD 
Voocher  whether  or  not  you  have  accepted  this  Special  Offer. 

Above  is  the  Preaentation  Voncher.  To  qualify,  cut  out  the  token 
"  Plain "  Serie*  from  the  LEFT-HAND  bottom  corner  of  the 
back  cover  of  **  Picturegoer  Weekly."  Do  thl«  with  €  separate  weekly 
IssaeB.  Token!  eligible  are  the  "  Plain  "  eeriet.  Applicant*  may  com- 
ment from  Ko.  1  in  this  iasue.  SO  OTHER  8EKIES  OF  TOKENS 
WILL  BE  ACCEPTED.  Having  collected  €  tokeni  from  S  separate 
weekly  Isnies  of  **  Picturegoer  Weekly  "  complete  the  Presentation 
Voucher  &8  directed.  Then  port  Voucher,  together  with  your  Portal 
Order  for  4  9  (four  shUltngs  and  ninepenee),  which  includes  carriage, 
packing,  innirance  againrt  breakage  In  traostt,  etc.,  to  the  address 


given  on  the  Voucher.  If  you  accept  tbe  special  offer  oi  6  Tea  Spoons 
as  well,  include  the  additional  nominal  sum  of  i  S.  making  C.3  in  all. 

Send  Cheque  or  Porta!  Order.  Do  not  send  loott  aamp$.  Write 
your  name  and  address  on  the  back  oi  your  Postal  Order,  make  it 
payable  to  •*  Picturegoer  Weekly  and  cross  4  Co.  .  Upon  receipt 
of  your  properly  comjrfeted  Presentation  Voucher,  together  with 
your  Portal  Order  for  the  corre<.'t  amount,  your  Tea  Set  will  be 
immediately  dispatched  to  your  home. 

Xo  person  may  qualify  for  more  than  one  Tea  Set  and  no  Set  wiD  be 
awarded  to  more  than  one  member  of  the  same  family  living  at  the 
same  address. 

This  offer  applies  only  to  persons  residing  in  Great  Britain,  yortheni 
Ireland  or  Irish  Free  State.  N'.B. — Applicants  from  Irish  Free  State 
•vill  be  required  to  pay  any  charges  tiutt  may  be  levied. 


-<:trr  here- 


Send  No  Money  With  This  Form 
-  PICTUREGOER     WEEKLY 2|.PIECE     TEA  SET 

RESERVATION  FORM 

nil  latin  rcMmi  in  jozi  sune  •  Pwnntitinn  il-piM«  Tm  get,  tnd,  il  701  wteh,  6  iltetnoon  Tea  Spooni. 
Pact  to  :  "Pictoneon  WwklT,"Dett.  e.T.l,  3  Atne  Stnet,  London,  W.Cf . 

In  accord*oc«  with  your  fpeclal  offer,  pleMe  nmrvt  in  my  n&me  *  Pre8«nt«tion  21-piecc  Tea  S€t.  I  h*Te  also  indicated  b«low 
whether  I  desire  to  accept  your  •pe4-ial  Tea  Bpoont  Oiler. 

YOU  3IU8T  CBOSS  OUT  BELOW  SECTIOS  SOT  BEQnRED. 

(1>   21-p<«»  Tm  (S)  21-PIECE  TE.\  SET  .\ND  SET  OF  «  TE.\  SPOO.VS 

NOTE. — Ton  may  send  this  Form  In  an  unaeaJed  envelope  bearing  a  ball>penny  stamp.  DO  NOT  enclose  any  cash  or  correspondence. 

READER'S  8IONATVBE  ,   WRITE 

I  CLEARLY 

  IN  BLOCK 

)  LETTERS 

This  Special  Reeervatlon  Form  SirST  be  receh-ed  by  SOT  later  than  FIBST  POST  TrESDAV,  JIT-Y  SSth. 

Pictnresoer.  18/7 '36 
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CI 


MINUTES  TO 


JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke. 
In  taste  and  quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large ; 
big  enough,  however,  to  last  the  full  10 
minutes  —  and  so  conveniently  packed. 


IN  TINS 
30>rl/-  *  60>r2/- 

IN  BOXES 
15>r6D  *  25  >rlOD 


THE  TEN-MINUTE  SMOKE 
FOR   INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


DeR 


eszke 


MINORS 


PLAIN,  CORK 
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TTits  darling  of  the  fans  is  likely  also  to  be  the  darling  of  ten  thousand  troops 
who  will  be  her  fellow  members  of  the  cast  of  the  new  Gaumont- British  film 
exploiting  the  British  Army.    She  is  to  play  a  sergeant-major's  daughter, 

opposite  John  Loder. 
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on  the 

.■■>v. 

fcreen 


mi 


'eoM  Parkfr,  chamiiug 
M-G-M  star,  snapped 
at  the  Gilmore  Rodeo 
Stadium.  A  hard  rider, 
yet  her  complexion 
always  looks  lopely. 
"Lux  Toilet  Soap  keeps 
my  skin  perfectly  clear 
and  smooth,"  she  says. 


My 


Is  coarse  skin  spoiling  your  loveliness  ? 

D 


OES    your  skin 


feel 

harsh  and  coarse  ?  Skin 
specialists  say  that  under  the 
microscope  almost  any 
woman's  skin  shows  layers  and 
ridges  of  tiny  dead  scales. 

But  how  different  Jean 
Parker's  skin  looks  !  Her  skin 
is  flawlessly  clear  and  soft 
because  she  has  smoothed 
away  these  tiny  dead  scales 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  And  you 
can  do  the  same  !  Use  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  every  day  and  soon 


your  skin  will  be  radiantly 
clear  and  smooth.  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  has  a  quick-acting  beauty 
lather  that  dissolves  these 
scales,  clears  away  coarse  skin 
and  reveals  the  smooth  young 
skin  that  lies  beneath.  Use 
this  fragrant  white  soap  for  a 
beauty  bath,  too.  Sold  at  all 
grocers,  chemists  and  dealers, 
3d.  a  tablet.  (This  price  applies 
to  Great  Britain  and   

Northern  Ireland     Lux  Toilet  Soap 

only.)  A  LEVER  I'RODuirr  TL766-109 
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Picturegoer-lhe  Screens  Most:  Popular  Maqojrine 


Every  inch  a  gypsy  !    A  strikit^  study  of  Lupe  Velez  as  she  appears  in  "  Gypsy  Melody,"  recently 
completed  by  British  Artbtic  at  Elstree. 


ALL  THE 
aOMIP 

'   Ml    'HIS  week,   while  pajring  a  high 
rlQ    tribute  to  showmanship,  we  can  also 
KM    claim  no  mean  showmanship  our- 
rli    selves  in  presenting  to  you  with  this 
issue  of  PiCTUREGOER  the  finest  free 
supplement  ever  issued  by  a  film  magazine. 

This  is  a  proud  boast,  and  we  are  proud  to 
be  able  to  substantiate  it. 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  greatest  film 
organisation  in  the  world,  told  enthrallmgly 
in  articles  expressly  written  by  the  head  of 
M.-G.-M.  in  this  country,  and  illustrated  by 
photographs  specially  sent  from  America,  is 
presented  to  you  in  thirty-two  pages  of 
photogravure. 

This  magnificent  free  gift,  exclusive  to 
PiCTUREGOER,  in  addition  to  the  unbeatable 
value  that  Picturegoer  readers  regularly 
receive  for  their  2d.,  must  surely  explain 
(if  explcination  were  necessary)  why  Picture- 
goer  is  the  most  popular  and  successful  film 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  Best  Publicity 

PICTUREGOER  has  a  remarkably  loyal  public, 
which  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
and  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  surprised  at  that, 
for  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  by  Addison  : 
" 'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  sticcess. 
But    we'll    do    more,  Sempronius — we'll 
deserve  it." 

Many  a  showman  has  discovered  to  his  benefit 
that  the  best  publicity  obtainable  is  word-of- 
mouth  publicity. 

But  this  is  not  confined  to  show-business ;  ask 
any  successful  business  man  what  he  considers 
his  best  advertising  medium,  and — if  he  is  honest 
— he  will  answer  "  A  satisfied  customer." 

There  is  (fortunately  for  us)  a  great  deal  of 
kindliness  among  the  people  of  these  islands, 
which  makes  them  unwilling  to  keep  a  good  thing 
to  themselves. 

And  when  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  begin  boasting  to  their  friends  about  the 
marvellous  value  that  Picturegoer  offers,  you 
can  imagine  the  rush  there  will  be  for  future 
issues — and  the  number  of  regular  readers  who 
will  hear  with  dismay  the  dismal  answer,  "Sold 
out  1" 

The  moral  is — place  a  regular  order  with  your 
newsagent.    It's  safer. 

New  Stars 

Stars  are  the  ammunition  of  the  film  industry — 
and  certainly  the  munition  factories  of 
Hollywood  have  been  keeping  the  studios  well 
supplied  with  camera-fodder  during  the  Ijist 
twelve  months. 

I  have  just  been  glancing  at  the  ofiicial  lists 
issued  by  the  Hollywood  studios,  of  names  which 
have  been  actually  starred  in  America  for  the 
first  time  since  July,  1935. 

And  I  use  the  word  "star"  in  the  strict 
technical  sense  of  a  player  whose  name  is  billed 
larger  thaif  the  title  of  the  film. 

Here  are  the  new-fledged  stars,  classified  by 
studios. 

Paramount  have  promoted  Fred  MacMurray, 
Jan  Kiepura,  Glcidys  Swarthout,  and^Madeleine 
Carroll. 

Radio  have  made  one  solitary  appointment  to 
stellar  rank  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  so  have 
Universal ;  Radio's  is  Lily  Pons,  on  the  strength 
of  one  picture,  /  Dream  Too  Mtich,  and  Universal's 
is  Edward  Arnold. 

Tone's  Rise 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer    have    starred  Jack 
Benny  (solely  on  account  of  his  success  in 


Radio  Parade  of  1936).  Freddie  Bartholomew  (for 
being  David  Copperfield),  Charles  Laughton 
(because  of  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty),  and  Robert 
"Taylor. 

United  Artists  (the  Sam  Goldwyn  part  of  that 


organisation)  have  rewarded  two  players  with 
stardom — chiefly  for  their  work  in  These  Three; 
Merle  Oberon  and  Joel  McCrea. 

It  has  been  expected  that  Franchot  Tone,  who 
[Continued  07i  page  8) 
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Breakfast  can  wait  !   Carole  Lombard  and  Preston  Foster  in  a  scene  from  "  Love  Before  Breakfast." 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

has  made  an  amazing  leap  forward  in  popular 
favour  in  the  last  three  years,  would  be  starred 
by  now ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  been,  but  not 
by  his  "home"  studio,  M.-G.-M. 

His  elevation  took  place  while  he  was  on  loan 
to  Columbia;  and  Columbia  have  {very  intelli- 
gently) also  made  stars  of  two  other  gifted  players 
— Jean  Arthur  and  Peter  Lorre. 

Lucky  Loan 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  have  done  the  same 
thing  for  another  M.-G.-M.  player  as 
Columbia  did  for  Tone — raised  her  to  stardom 
while  she  was  "on  loan";  the  lucky  girl  is 
Rosalind  Russell. 

Other  Twentieth  Century-Fox"  promotees" 
of  the  year  were  Warner  Oland  (who  has  had  it 
coming  to  him  for  a  long  time),  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  Jane  Withers  (who  has  thus  joined  the 
extremely  select  band  of  genuine  child  stars,  of 
whom  the  other  two  are  Shirley  Temple  and 
Jackie  Cooper),  Rochelle  Hudson  (one  of  the 
most  appealing  of  the  studio's  younger  bunch), 
Claire  Trevor,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  and  (at  last,  and 
not  a  minute  before  it  was  due)  Jean  Hersholt. 

And,  to  complete  the  list  of  studios,  at 
Burbank  the  Warner  Brothers  have  lifted  into 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  Pat  O'Brien  (George  of 
that  name  was  already  a  star — for  Twentieth 
Century-Fox),  Gene  Raymond  (a  popular  choice), 
and  Jean  Muir. 

Whence  ? 

It's  interesting  to  note  where  all  these  new 
stars  come  from. 
Of  the  whole  twenty-seven  (with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Dionne  Ladies,  I  am  counting 
them  as  one,  since  they  are  starred  only  as 
a  team),  only  three  were  stars  in  other  branches 
of  the  entertainment  profession  and  came 
straight  to  films  during  the  year;  two  of  these — 
Lily  Pons  and  Gladys  Swarthout — were  Metro- 
ptolitan  Opera  stars,  and  Jack  Benny  was  a  very 
big  personality  in  radio. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  other  two  dozen 
were  players  who  had  been  in  films  for  some 
time,  and  had  gradually  qualified  for  their 
present  high  place. 

The  Dionne  Ladies  were  the  prominent 
exception;  they  had  not  been  anywhere  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  only  qualified  by  arriving  in 
a  party. 

This  advent  of  twenty-seven  new  stars  to  the 
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firmament  rather  more  than  maintained  the 
supply,  for  twenty  names  had  dropped  out  of 
stellar  billing  since  the  previous  year;  so  we  are 
seven  stars  to  the  good. 

Vanished  Twenty 

However,  in  connection  with  the  vanished 
twenty,  it's  only  fctir  to  point  out  that  some 
came  to  Hollywood  for  only  one  or  two  pictures 
and  then  returned  by^  pre -arrangement  to  other 
spheres  of  activity;  the  rest  have  reverted  to 
"featured  player"  status. 

Ben  Bemie  (who  figured  only  in  Thank  Your 
Stars)  went  back  to  the  stage  and  the  "air"; 
Noel  Coward  came  to  London  to  play  in  his  own 
one-act  plays;  Jimmy  Savo  returned  to 
vaudeville;  "Tim  McCoy  became  a  circus  star — 
the  first  important  new  name  to  get  on  to  the 
circus  bills  for  years. 

Gloria  Swanson  and  Colleen  Moore  had  made 
comebacks  to  stardom  the  previous  year,  but 
failed  to  stay  the  course. 

Maurice  Chevalier  came  to  England  to  play  in 
The  Beloved  Vagabond;  Ramon  Novarro  came  to 
do  a  stage  play  in  London;  and  Richard 
Barthelmess  went  to  New  York  to  play  on  the 
stage  in  The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice,  and 
thence  to  Elstrce  for  a  film. 

Richard  Arlen  came  over  to  play  in  The  Great 
Barrier  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  Tullio  Carminati 
came  to  feature  in  The  Three  Maxims.  That 


THERE  is  no  woman  in  the  world  who 
does  not  like  to  display  lovely  china- 
ware  on  her  table,  especially  when 
friends  come  to  tea.  That  is  why  the 
Picturegoer's  magnificent  new  Presentation 
to  its  readers,  announced  on  pages  2  and  3, 
will  be  universally  popular. 

It  is  a  superb  2\-piece  Tea  Set — 21  pieces 
of  the  finest  British  Pottery  Art  that  will 
bring  a  new  thrill  to  tea-time;  arouse  the 
admiration  of  friends;  give  a  lifetime  service. 

Beautifully  designed  and  fashioned  in  high- 
grade  semi-porcelain  of  a  delicate  ivory  shade, 
each  piece  of  this  Tea  Set  is  embellished  with 
graceful  artistic  moulding,  rimmed  with  rich 


accounts  for  eleven  out  of  the  twenty  who  had 
dropped  out  of  American  stardom  by  this  time 
last  year. 

Come-Backs 

The  other  nine  are  made  up  as  follows : 
Randolph  Scott,  Lee  "Tracy  (who  blotted 
bis  copybook  while  on  location  in  Mexico  by 
making  a  violent  ptolitical  speech  from  his 
balcony),  Dorothea  Wieck,  Sally  Filers,  Chester 
Morris,  Aline  MacMahon  (but  she  is  headed  for 
stardom  again),  Henry  Hull,  Claude  Rains,  and 
Guy  Kibbee. 

As  against  Gloria  Swanson  and  Colleen  Moore, 
two  old-timers  retained  their  stardom,  who  had 
made  a  triumphant  come-back  the  year  before  : 
Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Adolph  Menjou. 

This  list,  of  course,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  numerous  American  players  who  have 
star-billing  in  America  for  films  they  made  in 
England. 

"This  class  includes  Chairles  (Buddy)  Rogers, 
PhiUips  Holmes,  Fay  Wray,  Noah  Beery,  Doug. 
Fairbanks,  jun.,  Helen  Vinson,  Madge  Evans, 
Richard  Dix,  Robert  Young,  Nils  Asther,  and 
Constajice  Cummings;  and  two  "Britishers" 
whom  the  Americans  have  come  to  regard  as 
their  own — George  Arliss  and  Elissa  Landi. 

Then  there  are  three  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  have  had  their  first  star-billing  in 
America,  but  in  Europtean-made  films — Conrad 
Veidt,  Harry  Baur,  and  Robert  Donat. 

No,  I  hardly  think  we  need  fear  any  shortage 
of  star  material  for  a  while. 

High,  Wide,  and  Handsome 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  has 
lately  been  a  certain  slowing-up  of  the 
supply  in  one  department — that  of  outsize 
leading  men. 

The  tendency  towards  six-foot  heroes  who 
have  to  turn  sideways  to  walk  through  a  narrow 
doorway  has  been  more  marked  during  the  last 
year ;  it's  a  throwback,  of  course,  to  the  muscular 
he-men  of  the  early  cowboy  films,  but  nowadays 
a  candidate  has  to  know  something  about  acting 
as  well. 

You  can  appreciate  the  demand  when  you 
realise  how  many  six-feet  heroes  have  leapt  into 
favour  during  the  last  year  or  two — Errol  FljTin, 
Robert  Taylor,  Fr«l  MacMurray,  Michael 
Whalen,  Randolph  Scott,  Henry  Fonda,  Patrick 
Knowles,  and  Ian  Hunter. 

And  some,  less  well  known,  but  making  a 
strong  bid  for  your  favour,  are  Barton  MacLane, 
Dick  Foran,  Warren  Hull,  Gordon  Elliott,  Craig 
Reynolds,  Dick  Purcell,  and  James  Milton — 
six-footers  all. 

It  looks  like  a  big  year  for  big  men. 

On  the  Cover 

However,  they  needn't  all  be  handsome,  as 
witness  the  case  of  Spencer  Tracy,  who 
shares  our  cover  with  Sylvia  Sidney  this  week. 

Here  we  have  two  players  who  establish 
conclusively  the  important  principle  that  you 
need  be  neither  an  Adonis  nor  a  Venus  to  make 
good  in  films. 

His  worst  enemy  would  not  accuse  Spencer 
Tracy  of  being  handsome;  and  classical  beauty 


coral  red  and  further  enhanced  by  dainty  silver 
lines.  There  are  six  cups,  six  saucers,^ix  plates, 
bread  and  batter  plate,  sugar  Dasin  and 
milk  jug. 

Irresistible  !  That  is  what  you  will  say  when 
you  see  this  tea  set  on  your  table,  and  to  think 
that  it  is  so  easily  obtainable  !  Turn  to  pages  2 
and  3  and  see  how  simple  the  Picturegokr  has 
made  this  glorious  Presentation.  Be  sure  to 
send  in  at  once  the  form  which  reserves  one  of 
these  Tea  Sets  in  your  name.  There  is  not 
a  minute  to  lose.  "This  is  a  once  and  once  only 
opportunity.  The  Reservation  Form  published 
on  pages  2  and  3  will  appear  again.  So  hurry  1 
Turn  to  the  Picturegoer's  Presentation 
Announcement  on  pages  2  and  3  and  act 
to-day. 
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is  a  quality  to  which  Sylvia  Sidney  would 
.  ertainly  not  lay  claim. 

But  they  both  have  interesting  faces,  and 
likeable  faces;  and  they  know  how  to  make  those 
faces  reflect  what  they  are  thinking  without 
"making  faces" — a  very  difficult  art;  and  they 
know  how  to  exploit  their  own  individual  quali- 
ties to  the  full — Tracy  his  rugged  masculinity 
and  Sylvia  her  frail  physique  combined  with 
a  driving  inner  force. 

In  their  first  film  together.  Fury,  they  both 
have  a  chance  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
gifts;  and  Spencer  Trcicy  and  Sylvia  Sidney  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  miss  any  chances. 

The  'Skeeters  Won 

Last  week  I  was  telling  you  about  the  daily 
routine  followed  by  the  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Ramona  unit  on  location  at  Warner  Hot 
Springs — and,  if  you  remember,  I  envied  them 
aloud. 

This  week  I  had  a  letter  from  the  director. 
Henry  King,  which  suggests  that  all  has  not  been 
as  halcyon  as  it  seemed. 

The  first  attempt  to  make  technicolor  night 
shots  for  Ramona.  he  tells  me,  ended  in  the 
precipitate  flight  of  more  than  200  movie 
workers. 

The  technicians  and  players,  headed  by 
Loretta  Young.  Don  Ameche,  Katherine  DeMille 
and  Pauline  Frederick,  were  lining  up  for 
a  moonhght  shot  in  an  open  area  close  to  Lake 
Henshaw. 

Dozens  of  great  lights  were  concentrated  on 
the  set  when  suddenly  a  deluge  of  mosquitoes 
swarmed  on  the  scene,  clouding  out  the  brilliance 
of  the  lamps. 

Every  insect  in  this  most  lush  of  all  California 
sites  flickered  about  the  lights,  causing  a  hasty 
and  undignified  exit  by  the  movie  makers. 

"We  pulled  switches  and  beat  it  as  fast  as 
we  could,  '  says  King.  "In  3II  my  experience 
of  making  pictures  I  never  witnessed  a 
phenomenon  quite  like  it." 

Trouble  in  Texas 

Damona,  however,  is  not  the  only  production 
■*  *•  to  have  suffered  recently  from  location 
difficulties. 


Snow  has  stepped  in  to  harass  King 
Vidor's  troupe  of  film  players  making  The  Texas 
Rangers  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

A  storm  hit  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  forced  the  company  to  wrap 
up  cameras  and  stav  indoors  for  three  days. 

Meanw^hile  in  S^.  Mary's  Hospital.  Gcillup, 
Fred  MacMurray,  playing  the  lead,  battled 
against  a  throat  and  lung  infection  caused  by 
swirling  dust  storms  the  week  before. 

\'idor,too,  was  in  bed,  also  suffering  from  an 
affected  throat,  which  was  caused  by  the  silt 
stirred  up  in  WUdcat  Canyon  by  the  hundreds 
of  horses  being  used  in  portraying  battles 
between  the  Rangers  and  several  tribes  of 
Indians. 

A  Lad  With  Punch 

I've  been  hearing  very  well  lately  of  husky 
young  Fred  MacMurray.  whom  you  will  find 
figuring  on  our  centre-spread  this  week. 

He's  rapidly  qualifying  for  the  title  of  fistic 
champion  of  Holly^vood — and  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  he  puts  into  those  f  ights  makes  him 
a  favourite  with  everyone  .  .  .  except  his 
opix)nents. 

Averaging  a  fight  a  picture,  Fred  has  become 
so  accustomed  to  combat  that  he  automatically 
looks  for  the  fight  scene  whenever  a  new  script 
is  handed  to  him. 

He  certainly  got  a  whole  long  way  ahead  of 
his  average  in  Th^  Texas  Rangers,  the  new 
Paramount  frontier  spectacle  which  he  recently 
completed. 

The  company  went  on  location  to  film  an 
historic  battle  scene  between  Indians  and  Texas 
Rangers,  the  original  of  which  took  place  on  the 
Texas  plains  in  1876.  The  battle  got  under  way 
when  Governor  James  Allred  of  "Texas  directed 
the  first  scene  by  long  distance  telephone,  and 
it  was  far  and  away  the  toughest  of  MacMurray's 
many  tough  battles. 

It  Takes  Nerve 

Fighting  on  horseback,  as  he  must  do  in  The 
Texas  Rangers,  is  a  new  form  of  combat  for 
"Champ  "  MacMurray.  He  has  been  a  horseback 
rider  most  of  his  life,  but  not  until  he  reached 
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Gallup  did  he  ever  fight  Indians.  This  did  not 
dismay  him,  however.  He  nulled  through  a  band 
of  250  yelling  and  whooping  Navajo  and  Zuni 
Indians  with  all  the  aplomb  of  an  old-time 
Ranger. 

MacMurray's  work  in  the  fight  scene  won 
Director  King  Vidor's  praise. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to  mix  it  with  those 
Indians,  even  if  it  is  only  supposed  to  be  a  movie 
battle,"  Vidor  said.  "The  bullets  may  be 
blanks,  but  even  blanks  can  hurt  at  close  range. 

"  This  didn't  seem  to  worry  Fred,  though.  He 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  the  way  he  did  the 
close-action  battle  scenes.  And  Oakie,  too,  for 
that  matter.  I'd  pick  them  any  time  if  I  were 
a  Ranger  captain  and  had  to  fight  Indians.  " 

Three  to  One 

Whereas  the  bulk  of  MacMurray's  previous 
movie  battles  were  hand-to-hand  affairs, 
all  the  fights  in  The  Texas  Rangers  are  with  guns, 
except  for  an  exciting  fistic  encounter  \vith 
Nolan.  MacMurray  engages  in  the  Indian  battle, 
in  frontier  riots  and  stage-coach  hold-ups  for  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

This  rising  young  man's  most  difficult  battle 
up  to  now  was  in  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine, 
wherein  he  engaged  three  hillsmen  with  some- 
what dire  results. 

He  fought  Ray  Milland  in  The  Gilded, 
encountered  bank  robbers  in  Car  99,  captured 
gangsters  in  Men  Without  Names,  punched 
several  different  people  in  Hands  Across  the 
Table  and  The  Bride  Cotnes  Home,  and  engaged  in 
a  terrific  brawl  with  Allan  Baxter  in  13  Hours 
By  Air. 

He  even  had  a  fight  in  T/te  Princess  Cotnes- 
Across,  which  he  just  finished  before  going  into 
The  Texas  Rangers.  His  only  fightless  picture 
was  Alice  Adams,  but  the  Ranger  film  will  make 
up  for  that. 

The  Mild  West 

But  it  is  by  no  means  unanimously  agreed 
that  fighting  Indians  is  what  it  was. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  unit,  for  instance, 
declare  that  the  Wild  West  is  wild  no  more. 
Strong  hands  that  grasped  a  six-shooter  now 
caress  a  guitar.  Voices  that  once  scared  the 
bad  man  now  croon  sadly  that  "  the  days  of  the 
West  are  through." 

And  what  of  the  dreaded  Redskin  ?  According' 
to  a  dispatch  from  Hollywood,  he,  too,  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  civilisation.  The  unit  shooting 
exteriors  on  location  for  the  Mohicans  film  found 
it  necessary  to  take  a  rover  scout  with  them  to 
initiate  the  Indian  extras  into  the  mj'steries  of 
■woodcraft  and  the  art  of  starting  fires  with  flint 
and  steel  and  by  friction  ! 

Worst  of  all,  consternation  was  caused  one  day 
by  a  bonneted  chieftain  riding  up  to  the  director 
and  declaring  bitterly,  "Lookit.  boss,  I'm  dam' 
fed  up  with  playing  Indians ;  I'm  gonna  quit ! " 

GUY  BEACON. 


{Above)  Henry  Fonda  seems  to  have  hurt  Mary  Brxan's  feelings  in  "  Spend- 
thrift." On  the  right  are  everybody's  favourites  in  "  Nobody's  Fool  "  ; 
Glenda  Farrell  and  Edioard  Everett  Horton  between  shots  at  Universal. 


BACKWARD 
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By 

PAUL  MUNI 


^^NE  of  the  screen's    most  famous 
character  actors  who  will  be  seen 
soon  in  The  Good  Earth,  tells  you  how  he 
won  fame  in  New  York  and  Hollywood 


I Y  parents  were  strolling  players 
in  Austria,  where  I  was  born. 
Before  I  was  five  years  old  I 
had  accompanied  them  to  such 
countries  as  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Rumania. 

We  came  to  America  when  I  was  about 
seven  and  I  will  never  forget  our  arrival. 
The  joy  of  my  father  and  mother  at  the  new 
land  was  something  long  to  remember. 
We  settled  in  New  York  for  a  few  years, 
where  I  went  to  publip  schools.  From  there 
we  went  to  Cleveland.  Always,  my  parents 
were  connected  with  the  theatre.  They 
thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else.  As  a 
consequence,  I  absorbed  the  lingo  of  the 
stage  and  something  of  its  history. 

My  father  was  a  producer  in  a  very  small 
way.  A  rather  sad,  idealistic  man,  he 
managed  and  acted  in  his  productions.  My 
mother  was  also  an  actress. 

I  first  appeared  on  the  stage  when  I  was  in 
the  second  year  of  high  school.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  that  I  can  recall. 
One  of  the  actors  had  departed  suddenly  and 
I  took  his  place.  The  play  was  one  of  the 
strangest  that  an  Austrian  Jew,  but  seven 
years  in  America,  could  possibly  produce. 
It  had  the  cheerful  title  of  Two  Corpses  at 
Breakfast.  It  was  all  about  a  lodge  in  which  a 
starving  husband  and  wife  conspired  to  collect 
the  benefits  due  to  each. 

I  was  the  president  of  the  lodge.  I  wore  long 
pants,  a  beard  and  a  high  silk  hat.  Walking 
on  the  stage  I  swung  a  cane  nonchalantly. 
My  father  was  of  the  old  school  of  the  theatre. 
To  him  all  was  sacred  in  the  world  of  make- 
believe,  and  he  saw  no  humour  in  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  in  such  a  role. 

My  mother  was  horrified  when  I  refused  to 
take  off  the  long  pants  after  the  play.  For  who 
would  consider  the  president  of  a  lodge,  or  an 
actor,  in  knee  pants? 

My  father  bad  mappted  another  career  for  me. 
I  was  to  be  the  world's  greatest  violinist.  His 
income  from  all  his  theatrical  adventuring  was 
never  more  than  forty  dollars  a  week.  Out  of 
that  amount  he  sp>ent  at  least  six  on  violin 
lessons  for  me.  "Some  day,  when,  you  become 
a  great  player,  I  shall  buy  you  a  Stradivarius." 
He  would  listen  quietly  while  I  made  discordant 
music.  "Wonderful!  Wonderful!"  he  would 
say,  while  my  arm  became  tired. 

I  had  no  especially  strong  desire  for  the  stage 
unLil  I  had  imj>ersonated  the  lodge  president. 
From  then  on,  it  was  the  all-absorbing  interest 
of  my  life.  As  the  months  passed,  I  no  'onger 
cared  for  the  violin.  Finally  I  told  my  father. 
He  listened  without  saying  a  word.  Boy-like, 
I  did  not  realise  that  I  had  stricken  him  to  the 
heart.  Without  a  change  of  expression  he  took 
the  violin  and  broke  it  with  his  hands. 

The  years  may  have  given  me  much  or  little; 
but  never  the  power  to  obliterate  that  scene. 

10 


We  never  discussed  the  violin 
again.  My  father  had  wanted  to 
become  a  great  musician.  The 
stage  was  his  second  love.  I  did 
not  return  to  school,  but  played 
different  roles  .under  his  guid- 
ance.  He  was  kind  and  helpful. 

My  youth  was  against  me. 
There  were  few  juvenile  roles  in 
my  father's  repertoire.  I  was 
soon  given  character  roles  and 
among  them  were  many  "old 
men's"  parts. 

My  father  said  to  me,  in 
Yiddish,  the  equivalent  of,  "If 
you  must  be  an  actor,  be  a  good 
one — don't  be  a  ham."  Life  was 
not  easj'  for  him  at  this  time. 
We  played  many  shows  each 
day.  He  was  musician,  actor, 
stage  carpenter  and  prompter. 

1 spent  ten  and  twelve  hours 
a  day  in  the  theatre,  making 
up  for  different  roles.  I  had 
hurt  my  father  too  much  to 
gain  his  complete  approval, 
though  now  and  then  he  w^ould 
smile  at  one  of  my  make-ups. 

WTien  another  brother  became 
a  professional  violinist,  my 
father  felt  easier  toward      me . 

My  mother  did  not  at  all  approve  of  my 
ambition  to  become  an  actor.  She  would  often 
say  to  my  father,  "You  know,  the  boy  cannot 
act."  My  father  would  seldom  make  comment. 
My  mother's  antagonism  toward  my  career 
became  so  acute  that  we  hardly  spoke  to  each 
other  for  two  years. 

Though  we  were  always  very  poor,  my  father 
had  that  passion  to  see  his  children  get  on  in 
the  world,  so  deeply  inherent  in  the  Jew.  But, 
to  his  credit,  he  did  not  think  of  commercial 
careers  for  us. 

He  died  from  over-work  and  worry  when  I 
was  still  a  young  fellow. 

The  family  disbanded  after  my  father's  death. 
I  went  to  New  York.    In  that  city  and  its 
environs,  I  played  in  burlesque  and  vaudeville. 

For  ten  years  I  wandered  about  the  country- 
The  experience  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  My  roles  were  many  and  varied. 

I  had  then,  as  now,  a  diffidence  which  verged 
on  shyness.  By  an  odd  twist  of  life,  I  had  chosen 
a  profession  in  which  this  quality  was  out  of 
place.  Inculcated  from  my  father,  no  doubt, 
was  a  deep  yearning  for  something  fine  in  life. 
I  had  also  absorbed  the  Yiddish  folk  lore,  the 
hopes,  the  dreams  and  the  frustrations  of  my 
people.  But  neither  in  the  early  days,  nor 
afterwards,  have  I  ever  been  made  conscious 
that  I  was  a  Jew. 

Always  was  I  proud  of  my  heritage.  It  was 
a  reverent  and  not  an  arrogant  pride. 


A  recent  studio  portrait  of  the  author  of  this  romance  of  real  life. 


With  this  background  and  long  years  of 
training,  I  became  associated  with  Maurice 
Swartz  in  the  Yiddish  Art  Theatre.  Maurice 
Swartz  was  a  splendid  artist.  As  usual,  I 
played  many  old  men's  parts,  in  which  my 
years  of  "making-up"  helped  me  greatly. 

The  fame  of  our  little  theatre  spread  over 
New  York.  Sam  Harris  sent  for  me.  He  wanted 
an  actor  to  play  the  part  of  an  old  man  in 
We  Americans.  When  I  appeared  before  Mr. 
Harris,  he  walked  away  in  disgust,  saying, 
"  Why,  he's  just  a  kid  I" 

The  man  who  had  taken  me  to  Mr.  Harris 
had  fadtb.  He  insisted  that  the  producer  give 
me  a  tryout.  I  was  given  the  role. 

Later,  when  George  Abbott  was  about  to 
produce  Four  Walls,  he  talked  it  over  with 
Sam  Harris.  When  another  man  in  the  oflSce 
suggested  that  I  be  used  in  the  play,  Harris 
put  in  :  "  Why,  Paul  Muni  only  plays  old  man 
parts." 

Such  is  the  irony  and  the  danger  of  too  much 
concentration  in  the  theatre. 

At  this  period,  as  before,  I  did  not  consider 
"getting  on"  in  my  work.  The  role  of  the 
moment  was  sufficient  for  me.  It  took  all  that 
I  had  and  if  time  were  left,  I  would  spend  it  in 
the  theatre. 

Later,  I  had  a  chance  to  appear  in  Humoresque. 
I  could  play  the  violin,  and,  as  I  was  still  quite 
young,  the  role  was  considered  ideal  for  me. 
An  appointment  was  made  for  me  to  meet 
Miss  Laurette  Taylor,  the  star  of  the  play,  in 
the  office  of  George  C.  Tyler,  the  producer. 


July  ly.  mi 

As  she  was  to  appear  as  the  mother  of  the  young 
violin  player  chosen,  she  bad  insisted  on  the 
interview. 

Miss  Taylor  was  ten  minutes  late.  When  I 
started  to  leave  the  secretary  said,  with  astonish- 
ment :  ' '  Aren't  yon  going  to  wait  for  Miss 
Taylor  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I  did  not  ask  to  see  her — 
she  wanted  to  interview  me." 

I  may  have  been  considered  independent, 
when  I  was  really  difiSdent  at  meeting  such  a 
famous  woman. 

In  the  same  manner  I  avoided  appearing  in 
the  films.  When  I  first  came  to  Hollywood  I 
protested  against  being  made  a  star.  Blended 
with  the  fear  of  failure  was  that  of  being  made 
ridiculous. 

My  arrival  in  Hollywood  was  one  of  complete 
confusion. 

It  was  a  wwld  in  which  films  were  made  like 
so  many  sausages  in  a  row.  Projected  hterally 
into  a  factory,  when  I  protested  against  this  and 
that  scene  in  a  film,  I  would  be  told  in  a  superior 
manner,  "But  you're  in  pictures  now.  They're 
not  like  the  stage."  With  all  my  years  of 
intense  training  ruled  out  so  casually  by  some 
p>arasite  of  the  emotions,  I  hardly  considered 
films  as  my  pioj  or  medium. 

Hoping  for  the  best  and  deciding  to  put  all 
the  fervour  and  technique  which  I  possessed 
into  each  role.  I  was  finally  rewarded  with  what 
the  kinema  critics  considered  an  excellent  film — 
I  am  a  Fugilive  from  a  Chain  Gang.  Turned 
out  of  the  same  sausage  machinery  as  the 
others,  it  had  the  fimdamental  quahty  which 
united  all  hearts.  It  was  thus  a  good  film  and 
"good  box-ofl5ce." 

The  story  of  a  soul  in  pain  had  survived  the 
machine.    I  was  given  new  hope. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  find  another  such  film. 
In  my  optimism  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of 
two  young  boys,  one  a  pessimist,  the  other  an 
optimist.  Into  the  young  pessimist's  stocking 
at  Christmas  went  roller  skates,  a  knife  and  a 
horn.  Into  the  young  optimist's  stocking  the 
parents  put  a  horseshoe. 

When  the  boys  came  down  to  breakfast  they 
were  asked  what  Santa  Claus  had  given  them. 
The  pessimist  repUed,  "Oh.  I  got  a  pair  of 
roller  skates  that  are  no  good,  a  knife  that's  too 
dull  to  cut,  and  a  horn  that  won't  blow." 

"And  what  did  Santa  Claus  give  you?"  the 
beaming  optimist  was  asked.  "WeU,"  was  the 
joyful  reply,  "he  gave  me  a  pony,  but  it  got 
away." 

And  so,  no  matter  what  I  find  in  my  Holly- 
wood Christmas  stocking,  I  will  always  feel 
Uke  the  boy  whose  pony  got  away. 

Much  can  be  done  in  films.  Now  and  then, 
perhaps  more  by  accident  than  design,  an 
excellent  film  appears. 

At  present,  in  spite  of  all  its  claims,  the  film 
is  more  limited  than  the  stage.  Its  audience 
contains  many  more  miUions.  Therefore,  the 
player  must  be  more  obvious.   He  must  try  to 


It  was  in  "  I'm  a 
Fugitive  from  a  Chain 
Gang  "  that  Muni  first 
received  the  recognition 
on  the  screen  that  was 
his  due. 
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reach  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  six-vear-old 
child. 

It  would  not  be  possible  at  the  present  time 
to  film  Tobacco  Road  with  the  masterful,  even 
genius-touched  acting  of  Henry  Hull.  When  I 
saw  the  performance  of  Mr.  Hull  in  this  play 
during  the  last  Ne<v'  York  season,  I  came  away 
with  a  feehng  of  awe  at  what  sincere  artistry- 
could  accomphsh. 

Henry  Hull  is  none  of  the  things  which  he 
portrayed  in  the  pitiful  southern  character.  But 
he  crawled  into  the  very  heart  of  the  man  and 
gave  what  was  left  of  his  soul. 

Perhaps  only  in  Russia  are  there  groups  of 
actors  capable  of  being  compared  as  a  whole 
with  Henry  Hull.  But  we  are  growing,  and 
the  fact  that  such  a  play  can  run  so  long  in 
New  York  is  an  excellent  sign  for  the  stage,  and, 
I  hope,  the  screen. 

We  have  some  high-class  actors  in  America. 
Among  them  are  Walter  Huston,  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  at  his  best,  and  Walter  Connelly.  Such 
men  have  had  years  of  stage  experience. 

It  is  the  humorous  aspect  of  Hollywood  which 
always  intrigues  me.  More  than  anywhere  else, 
the  milUonaire  of  to-day  may  be  the  down  and 
outer  of  to-morrow.  One  member  of  a  family 
may  be  afQuent  while  others  are  penniless. 
Those  in  want  make  first  clciim  on  the  more 
fortunate.  George  Jessel  tells  the  story  of  a 
destitute  brother  meeting  one  quite  wealthy 
at  a  preview. 

"  I  see  you're  wearing  a  new  necktie,"  he 
exclaimed,  "while  I  haven't  even  got  a  baby 
grand  piano."  > 

And  there  was  the  actor  who  returned  to 
New  York  after  successful  years  in  Hollywood, 
who  told  how  terrible  the  film  city  had  turned 
out  to  be.  "  One  works  his  heart  cut,"  he 
explained,  "and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  all 
he  has  is  a  lousy  fortune." 

The  same  actor  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  on  the  stage  might  have  been  making 
the    rounds    of  the 

theatrical  agencies  in       ig^^*  • 
New  York,  with  noth- 
ing left  but  his  ego. 

It  seems  the  heritage 
of  the  actor  always  to 
be  the  monkey  before 
the  mirror.  Normal 
ego  soon  becomes  in- 
flated in  the  kinema 
player.  He  mistakes 
his  world  of  shadows 
for  reality,  a  common 
mistake  made  by  those 
who  travel  too  far  and 
too  long  in  a  land  of 
romance. 


Paul  Muni  and  Luise 
Rainer  in  character  for 
the  roles  of  Wa^^g  i-ung 
and  O'Lan  his  wife  in 
"  The  Good  Earth." 


The  average  successful  film  player  is  little 
more  than  a  peacock  who  struts  before  admiring 
and  unthinking  audiences.  The  story  in  which 
he  appears  and  the  man  who  directs  it  are,  if 
possible,  slightly  less  profound  than  himself 

He  generally  builds  a  distortion  for  a  home, 
located  always  among  his  fellow  players,  people 
who  think  and  talk  like  himself.  The  living-room 
might  have  been  copied  from  a  De  Mille  movie 
set.  following  three  periods,  and  arriving  at  none 

That  his  fellow  players  have  once  been  poor 
and  obscure,  and  will  be  poor  and  obscure  again, 
does  not  occur  to  him.  Thrown  by  chance  mto 
an  ephemeral  success,  they  lack  that  terrifying 
sturdiness  which  must  be  combined  with  a 
Rachel,  a  Bernhardt  or  a  Duse. 

They  wither  when  the  wind  of  public  favour 
fails  to  blow  upon  them.  A  film  plaj'er's  allure, 
and  not  his  ability,  may  attract  the  miUions. 
If  Rudolph  Valentino  were  alive.  Sir  Guy 
Standing  might  be  placed  in  his  supporting  cast 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  too  often  a  handful 
of  sex  apj)eal  takes  the  place  of  gre"t  ability- 

Finding  worth-while  screen  material  is  a 
problem  for  producer  aad  actor.  My  own 
studio  has  been  lenient  enough  to  give  me  the 
choice  of  story.  This  would  seem  all  that  an 
actor  would  require.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  After  the  story  is  chosen,  it 
must  be  prepared  by  a  dozen  difierent  people, 
all  with  difierent  ideas.  I  am  not  an  aggressive 
person,  and  after  weeks  of  battUng  with  more 
truculent  individuals,  I  sometimes  find  myself 
rather  worn  by  the  time  the  camera  begins  to 
turn.  I  always  try  to  find  a  role  about  which 
I  can  be  enthusiastic,  and  in  which  I  can  beheve. 
I  must  feel  the  role  before  I  can  make  the 
audience  feel  it. 

Irving  Thalberg,  one  of  the  high-class  pro- 
ducers, ofiered  me  the  part  of  the  Chinaman  in 
The  Good  Earth.  I  wanted  to  do  it  so  badly  that 
I  made  my  firm  a  financial  proposition  to 
let  me  do  it.  They  saw  otherwise  for  a  time. 
Finally  they  allowed  me  to  play  in  it. 


I 


came  into  films  with 


Another  of  the  star's  great  successes  is  "  Lxiuis 
Pasteur."    He  is  seen  {left)  in  a  scene  from  the 
film  with  Josephine  Hutchinson. 


money.  It  was  not  the 
supreme  motive.  My 
contract  calls  for  two 
films  a  year.  I  could  as 
easily  appear  in  two 
more  and  earn  twice  as 
large  a  salary^  But  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  do. 

There  is  a  certain  loss 
in  all  success;  a  loss 
for  each  gain.  I  lead  a 
simple  Uf  e  and  my  wants 
are  few.  My  wife  and 
I  have  been  together 
for  fourteen  years.  We 
are  happy  in  each 
other's  company,  and 
we  still  find  luxury  in  a 
sunset,  which  is  rather 
inexpensive. 

Neither  am  I  vastly 
concerned  about  uni- 
versal acclaim.  I  often 
go  to  see  films  in  which 
there  are  widely  cele- 
brated players  who 
receive  praise  from  all 
sides.  Knowing  definitely  their  limitations, 
I  realise  all  too  weU  that  if  the  public  can 
be  wrong  about  them,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
them  to  be  wrong  about  me. 

I  have  two  regrets  so  far  as  my  work  goes — 
one  is  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  play  a  role 
to  my  complete  satisfaction,  and  the  other  is 
that  my  good  father  did  not  live  to  see  the  boy 
who  gave  up  the  violin  achieve  in  some  slight 
measure  the  chimera  of  success  in  an  art  to  which 
he  gave  his  life. 

My  mother  is  now  no  more.  She  was  a  kindly, 
and  sometimes  stern,  critic  of  my  screen  efforts. 

In  coming  from  a  preview,  she  said  :  -  "Son. 
I  am  very  proud  of  you.  I  always  knew  that  you 
would  succeed  as  an  actor." 

"Why,  Mother — don't  you  remember  telling 
my  father  that  I  could  not  act?" 

"You  are  mistaken,  son;  it  must  have  been 
one  of  your  aunts — for  no  one  ever  had  more 
faith  than  your  mother." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  then  .said  with 
conviction  :  "  You're  my  son  " 
We  rode  on  in  silence. 
Finally  1  saw  her  smile. 
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Tangerine-coloured  gauntlet 
gloves  with  purse  to  match  form 
perfect  accessories  for  Ginger 
Rogers'  dark  blue  blister  crepe 
dress. 


Heavy  natural-coloured  linen  lace  makes  up 
this  summer  frock  taken  from  the  star's 
personal  ujardrobe.  The  linen,  which  is  used 
to  bind  the  collar,  the  short  puffed  sleeves,  the 
hem,  and  the  narrow  belt,  is  further  carried 
out  in  the  sandals. 
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Are  You 
Ginger 

Rogers' 
Type  ? 


Interesting  pocket  treatment 
features  the  navy  blue  crepe 
street  dress  on  the  right. 
These  pockets  are  crescent- 
shaped  and  gathered  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs  are  white 
crep«  trimmed  in  bands  of 
braid  in  two  shades  of  blue. 
A  cluster  of  multi-coloured 
fhwers  trim  the  piquant  little 
heart-shaped  hat  which  is  of 
fine  straw  in  a  blue  to  match 
the  gown. 


A  piece  of  summer  sky  describes 
the  voluminous  blue  crepe  cape 
worn  on  the  left  with  a  simple 
white  formal  dress  made  on 
classic  Grecian  lines.  Ginger 
Rogers'  next  film  is  "  Never 
Gonna  Dance,"  in  which  she 
will  co-star  with  Fred  Astaire. 


A  black  lace  frock  strictly 
tailored  spells  smartness  and  is 
as  new  as  Ginger's  latest  dancing 
step.  The  black  lace  is  contrast- 
ed by  the  crisp  white  pique  collar, 
jabot  and  cuffs.  The  accessories 
are  black  patent,  her  hat  of  the 
rmdified  fez  type,  of  heavy 
ribbed  silk,  draped  with  wide- 
meshed  veil  held  on  top  by  a 
fiat  decorative  bow  of  white. 
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Intervieu'insr 


^^LL  interviews  do  not  pan  out   exactly  as 
anticipated,  as  is  proved  by  this  frustrated 
attempt  to  interview   Nancy  CaiToll 

try  Max  Breen 


A 


POLICEMAN'S  lot,"  melo- 
diously sang  W.  S.  Gilbert  with 
the  help  of  his  buddy  Sullivan, 
"is  not  a  happy  one — ha-pee- 


Well,  I've  had  precious  little  experience 
of  policing,  except  the  kind  that  deals  with 
the  ebony-hued  natives  of  various  furrin 
parts. 

Still,  I  should  think  they  have  their  good 
moments  as  well  as  their  bad ;  come  to  that. 
I  wonder  what  Gilbert  (and/or  Sullivan) 
would  have  thought  about  the  interviewer's 
lot  ? 

Usually  it's  swell,  but  just  now  and  then 
it's  so  exasperating  you  could  quit— if  the 
pay  were  not  so  good. 

And  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  it's 
the  oddest  mixture  of  the  -swell  and  the 
exasperating,  and  then  you  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Interviewing  Nancy  Carroll  was  like  that. 

Hearing  she  was  in  Town,  and  knowing 
she  was  an  intriguing  personaUty,  I  tele- 
phoned her  at  her  very  swagger  hotel  in 
Park  Lane.  I'm  not  telling  you  which,  not 
because  I  grudge  it  a  little  free  publicity 
(it's  a  most  excellent  hotel)  but  for  a  reason 
which  will  become  apparent  if  you  have  the 
patience  and  tenacity  to  read  on. 

As  I  say,  I  telephoned  her,  and  as  I  say,  I 
went  on  telephoning  her — for  days.  But  do 
you  think  I  could  catch  her?  No,  sir  ! 

Either  she  had  given  strict  instructions  at  the 
desk  not  to  disturb  her  until  she  gave  the  word 
"Go,"  and  then  forgotten  to  give  the  word 
"Go" — or  else  she  was  out.  Or  both. 

Usually  I  fancy  it  was  both. 

However,  after  developing  a  bad  case  of 
telephone  ear,  at  last  I  had  speech  with  her. 
An  intriguingly  sleepy  Irish-American  voice 
said  :  "  Sure,  I  remember  you."  (A  he,  but  what 
a  charming  lie  !)  "  Don't  you  want  to  come  over 
here  and  have  a  little  lunch  with  me  to-day  ? " 

I  went  over. 

"Suite  436."  said  the  desk.  "No  reply,  sir — 
perhaps  you'd  better  go  up." 

I went  up.    "I  think  Miss  Carroll  must  be 
down  in  Suite  364.  sir,"  said  the  chamber- 
maid. 

I  went  down.  And  a  blue-eyed,  red-headed 
vision,  beautifully  tailored,  emerged  and  closed 
the  door  guiltUy  behind  her,  as  though  concealing 
an  iUicit  still  or  a  coiner's  den. 

"Why,  I  do  remember  you,"  she  said,  with 
transparent  surprise.   And  we  became  friends. 

Yes,  it's  as  quick  as  that  with  Nancy  Carroll; 
I  suppose  it's  the  fuU  measure  of  Irish  blood  in 
her  veins.  One  glance  at  you,  and  she  sizes  you 
up,  and  she's  either  friends  or  not  friends. 

For  my  part,  I  found  her  as  refreshing  as  an 
oasis,  as  elusive  as  a  sunbeam — and  as  vague  as 
a  mirage  ;  with  the  prettiest  profile  in  London. 

We  sat  at  a  table  overlooking  Hyde  Park,  and 
I  began  to  do  my  stuff. 

■"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "why  have  you  sneaked 
ID  on  us  like  this,  without  letting  anyone  know  ? " 

'  Pickled  herring '"  murmured  a  waiter, 
reverently. 

No  pickled  herring?"  she  said,  not  at  all 
va^ely.    "Well,  you  see,  I  just  thought  I'd 


come,  and  came,  and  there 
it  was.  I  want  lots  of  hors 
d'oeuvre,  please." 

"So    do    I,"    I  agreed. 
"It's  too  hot  to  eat.  .  . 
How    do    you  pronounce 
your  real  name?" 

"La  Hiff  —  just  as 
spelled,"  she  informed  me. 
"I  suppose  really  it  ought 
to  be  I'Eef,  but.  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
want  some  of  those  shrimps 
in  white  stuff — hke  clay, 
you  know  ?  " 

"  Parfaitement,  madame  ! 
Zut ! "  and  three  waiters 
went  scampering  away 
due  north,  east,  and  south, 
searching  devotedly  for 
shrimps  in  clay. 

"And  do  you  ?"  I 

began. 


'  'Y'ou  will  drink,  m'sieu  ?" 


We  considered  seri 
ously  and  deUberately  the 
matter  of  drinks;  but  this 
momentous  question  settled, 
I  returned  to  the  attack. 

"And  do  you  ?"  I 

began,  watching  out  of  the 
comer  of  my  eye  a  trio  of 
men  of  assorted  ages,  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colouring,  who  were  making  their  way 
purposefully  over  to  our  table. 

"Hullo."  they  all  said,  "fancy  seeing  you  !" 
"We  met  in  Hollywood,"  Nancy  explained, 
"We're  not  intruding?"  said  Interlojjer  One, 
with  the  intonation  that  anticipates  the  answer, 
"No?"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  intonation, 
they  all  sat  down  and  ordered  drinks. 

While  the  talk  was  in  fuU  spate,  I  passed  her 
a  brief  biography  of  herself,  and  a  pencil. 

Listening  with  one  ear  to  a  discussion  between 
Interlopers  Two  and  Three,  she  crossed  out 
"one  of  twelve  chUdren,"  and  wrote,  "since 
divorced,"  after  the  name  of  her  second  husband, 
and  said  she  was  going  to  buy  a  car. 

"  I  know  a  top-hole  place  to  buy  cars," 
Interloper  One  observed,  producing  a  card  from 
his  pocket  as  suddenly  as  an  Arizonian  poker- 
player  producing  an  ace  of  spades. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  I 
could  see  he  had  practically  sold  her  a  car. 
"Are  you  staying  long  here?"  I  ventured. 
"I'm  looking  for  a  flat,"  she  said,  and  before  the 
words  were  out  of  her  mouth  Interloper  Two  had 
produced  another  card,  that  of  some  friends  of  his 
who  would  be  wilhng  to  let  their  top-hole  flat. 
I  expect  she's  hving  in  it  by  now. 
"You're  looking  awfully  well,"  I  mentioned, 
intending  artfully  to  discover  whether  a  diet  of 
shrimps  in  clay  was  responsible. 

"I  feel  a  mess,"  she  said  frankly.  "I've  got 
to  find  a  beauty-specialist." 

This  time  a  card  was  flipped  out  in  a  manner 
which  reminded  me  of  Bret  Harte's  line 
In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long,  he  had 
twenty-four  packs. 
"  I  wish  you'd  try  this  woman,"  said  Interloper 
Three  fervently,  "she's  top-hole." 

Yeah,  I'll  bet  ten  per  cent,  he  wished  it.  .  .  . 
"  What  are  your  immediate  plans  ? "  I  enquired, 
clutching  desperately  at  my  interview  which 


"  Nancy  Carroll — as  refreshing  as  an  oasis,  as  elusive  as  a  sunbeam 
.  .  .  and  as  vague  as  a  mirage." 


was  rapidly    becoming    a  Sales  Convention. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  drive  to  Scotland,"  she 
began,  and  my  instinct  told  me  that  her  three 
acquaintances  had  interests  in  hotels,  guest- 
houses, and  garages  stretching  from  here  to 
John  O'  Groats.    And  my  instinct  was  right. 

Suddenly  someone  mentioned  Carl  Brisson — 
in  connection  with  his  enormous  white  car. 

"Oh,  do  you  know  Carl?"  Nancj-  Carroll 
exclaimed.  "He's  here — upstairs.  His  suite's 
next  to  mine.  Let's  go  right  up  and  see  him." 

We  went  up,  but  Carl  wasn't  in. 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad.  Do  you  mind  waiting  a 
minute? 

She  went  into  the  room  from  which  she  had 
first  emerged  so  stealthily,  which  was  darkened, 
and  passed  through  it  into  another,  suggesting 
I  should  wait  in  the  first  room. 

When  my  eyes  became  used  to  the  gloom,  I 
descried  a  large-eyed  child  of  ten  in  bed. 

"  Hullo  ! "  I  said.    "  Not  feeling  so  well  ?  " 

"Measles,"  she  explained,  "but  the  doctor 
says  I  can  get  up  for  a  little  while  on  Monday." 

Nancy  returned  just  then,  arranged  piUows, 
embraced  her  offspring,  and  led  me  out. 

"Measles?"  I  said  sternly. 

"We  smuggled  them  in  through  the  Customs, 
I  guess,"  she  said  pienitently,  a  devastating 
dimple  coming  and  going.  "The  hotel  people 
didn't  want  us  to  stay  here,  but  I  pointed  out 
we  couldn't  have  our  measles  in  the  street;  so 
I  took  another  suite  for  myself  upstairs." 

Now  you  see  why  I  didn't  name  the  hotel; 
if  I  did,  there  would  probably  have  to  be  sdl 
kinds  of  fumigations  and  things,  greatly  incon- 
veniencing the  management  and  Miss  Carroll. 

"And  I've  just  discovered  I  was  due  for 
luncheon  at  the  Savoy  at  one  o'clock,"  Nancy 
continued,  "and  now  it's  three-fifteen,  so  I'nr 
afraid  I'll  have  to  run  away.  Au  'voir  !" 

Charming  person.  I'd  like  to  interview  her 
some  time. 
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CONTINUING    MY    TWO    YEARS    IN    HOLLYWOOD    by    CARL  BRISSON 


I  Bl]€0!»i: 
FROFVT  PAOi:  ]V1]W8 


LAST  week  Carl  Brisson  dealt  with  his  journey  to  Holly- 
wood and  his  reception  there.    Below  he  tells  you  of 
a  strange  newspaper  story  and  of  the  gangster  scare  in  the 
film  capital. 


Carl  Brisson  took  a  daily  dip  in  this  swimming 
pool  in  his  Beverly  Hills  home,  which  became 
a  popular  rendezvous  for  stars. 


A 


MERICAN  girls,  I  found,  have 
an  extraordinary  inferiority  com- 
plex when  they  are  with  English- 
men, but  seem  to  prefer  their 
company  to  that  of  their  own 

men. 

I  could  only  presume  that  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Englishmen  are 
invariably  better  dressed  and  more  con- 
siderate to  their  partners  tham  are  the  men 
I  met  in  Hollywood. 

The  niceties  of  European  life  were  singu- 
larly lacking.  Good  music,  though  to  be 
found  in  abundance  on  the  radio,  is  very 
rare,  except  during  the  two  months  when 
symphony  concerts  are  held  in  the  open  air 
in  the  huge  Hollywood  Bowl. 

Good  food  and  good  literature  are  almost 
unknown  and  unrecognised,  though  the 
food  that  is  eaten  in  California  is  most 
healthful,  being  mostly  composed  of  salads 
and  vegetables. 

Music  and  literature,  and  other  elements 
constituting  what  they  call  "culture"  is  usually 
purchased  en  bloc  to  give  the  effect  of  a  cultural 
background,  but  is  little  appreciated. 

The  restaurants  are  spotlessly  clean,  but  the 
food  has  a  similarity  everywhere,  and  only  in 
a  few  of  the  most  exclusive  places  is  there  any 
appreciation  of  fine,  or  well  cooked  food. 

The  male  HoUywoodians  made  an  interesting 
study  also.  They  were  disarmingly  frank  and 
kind,  but  their  clothes  were  so  startling  that  it 
was  several  weeks  before  I  could  accustom 
myself  to  their  attire. 

WTiite,  yellow  and  brown  shoes  are  common 
Jind  are  worn  with  blue  trousers,  probably  a 
yellow  or  green  open-necked  shirt,  and  a  tie 
so  brilliant  that  it  would  be  visible  for  miles. 
At  first  such  flagrant  disregard  for  style  left 
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me  breathless,  but  I  soon 
grew  to  appreciate  the 
informality  and  comfort  of 
the  dress  in  California,  when 
I  got  used  to  the  bright 
colours. 

Unfortunately,  however, 
people  in  Hollywood  have 
not  learnt  to  draw  the  line 
between  informality  and 
formality. 

\Miereas  a  man  will  pro- 
bably be  very  smart  and 
comfortable  if  he  wears 
white  sports  trousers  during 
a  hot  afternoon,  he  looks 
completely  out  of  place  if  he 
dances  in  that  attire  during 
the  evening. 

Yet  artistes  think  nothing 
of  escorting  a  girl,  beauti- 
fully dressed  in  some  lovely 
evening  gown,  in  grey  or 
white  trousers  and  a  spiorts  coat. 

I  had  not  been  in  Hollywood  long,  however, 
when  I  received  my  first  real  surprise.  On 
picking  up  the  morning  paper  I  was  horrified 
to  read  that  I  had  been  arrested  the  previous 
evening  trying  to  break  into  Greta  Garbo's 
house. 

The  front  page  was  decorated  with  a  huge 
picture  of  me,  and  beneath  it  a  vivid  story  of 
how  I  had  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  star's 
home  with  the  intention  of  killing  myself  in 
her  drawi.-;g-room. 

The  fact  that  I  had  neither  had  any  intention 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  glamorous  Miss  Garbo, 
nor  of  doing  away  with  myself,  did  little,  how- 
ever, to  curb  my  annoyance  on  reading  this 
silly  story. 

Of  course,  Greta  Garbo's  name  had  been 
frequently  linked  with  mine  in  the  papers 
before.  The  part  I  played  in  discovering  her 
and  helping  her  when  she  was  still  comparatively 
obscure,  was  well  known.  Those  stories,  in 
fact,  had  gone  further,  for  we  had  been  rumoured 
in  love,  engaged,  and  even  married. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  local 
newspapers  should  consider  that  my  first  act 
on  arriving  in  Hollywood  would  be  to  call  on 
Garbo,  and  when  this  fantastic  story  came  to 
their  attention,  they  pinned  it  on  me. 

Actually,  though  I  met  most  of  the  stars 
during  my  two  years  in  Hollywood,  in  spite  of 
our  friendship  in  Sweden,  I  never  saw  or  even 
spoke  to  Garbo  whilst  I  was  in  America. 

I  later  heard  the  truth.  The  police  had 
arrested  a  man  trying  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  house  of  Marlene  Dietrich,  and  a  smart 
reporter  had  decided  to  giv  me.  the  credit — but 
at  Garbo's  home. 

My  wife  and  I  soon  decided  that  we  would 
be  happier  if  we  moved  out  of  our  hotel  into 
a  house.  Hotels  of  a  certain  class  in  Hollywood 
are  prohibitively  expensive,  whereas  houses 
with  garden  and  swimming  pool  can  be  rented 
for  considerably  less  than  an  hotel  suite. 

So,  after  much  searching,  we  found  a  beautiful 
house,  which  had  only  twice  been  vacated  by 
its  owner,  who  was  a  wealthy  collector  of  old 
furniture.  She  had  gone  to  Europe  to  find 
more  pieces  for  her  collection,  and  wanted  to 
rent  the  house  for  a  few  months. 


The  only  previous  tenants  she  had  had  were 
Ethel  Barrymore,  the  famous  American  actress, 
and  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

But  I  held  another  reason  for  wanting  to  move 
from  our  hotel,  for  not  long  after  we  had  moved 
there.  I  discovered  that  one  of  my  neighbours 
was  Jeanette  MacDonald,  the  M.-G.-M.  star, 
whilst  living  in  another  suite  above  was  Maurice 
Chevalier. 

And  throughout  the  morning  these  two  would 
rehearse  the  songs  from  The  Merry  Widow, 
whilst  I  had  to  sit  and  think  how  near  I  had 
been  to  playing  my  favourite  stage  part  on 
the  screen. 

As  the  rehearsals  progressed  Ernst  Lubitsch, 
who  was  to  direct  the  picture,  would  run  from 
one  room  to  another.  Then  he  would  drop  in 
at  our  apartment,  exchange  a  few  pleasantries, 
and  continue  his  work. 

When  we  had  moved,  however,  I  discovered 
that  our  neighbours  were  still  inclined  to  be 
musical,  for  only  our  garden  wall  separated  us 
from  Grace  Moore. 

Her  songs,  however,  I  listened  to  with 
pleasure  and  without  the  sad  significance  of 
those  lovely  melodies  which  Jeanette  MacDonald 
sang  with  so  much  beauty. 

"  1005,"  as  we  iLamed  our  new  home,  since  it 
was  number  1005  Benedict  Canyon  Drive, 
soon  became  an  open  house  to  everyone. 
Immediately  we  were  settled,  we  endeavoured 
to  repay  some  of  the  hospitality  which  had  been 
shown  us  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  our 
visit,  and  my  wife's  parties,  being  given  on 
Danish  lines,  and  nev/  to  the  film  colony,  soon 
became  quite  famous. 

But  though  we  had  many  amusing  garden 
parties,  some  of  which  were  attend^  by  as 
many  as  two  hundred  p>eople,  we  found  that 
informal  dinners  were  more  pleasant  to  arrange 
and  more  appreciated  by  the  people  who  came. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  from  London  were  in 
Hollywood,  and  Constance  CoUier,  Frank 
Lawton,  Evelyn  Laye  and  many  others  would 
often  come  in  for  dinner  and  drop  in  for  a  swim. 

I  remember  one  dinner  we  gave,  however, 
most  vividly.  We  had  invited  Mae  West  as  our 
guest.  At  that  time  she  was  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  a  gang  of  crooks,  one 
member  of  whom  had  been  arrested  for  stealing 
her  jewellery. 

It  was  a  famous  case  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  in  Hollywood  at  the  time. 
Miss  West  had  been  held  up,  but  in  such  a 
sinister  way  that  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
police  to  realise  that  her  chauffeur  had  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  robbery.  He  was  arrested 
and  had  to  stand  trial. 

The  gang,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  there- 
upon threatened  to  take  Mae's  hfe  if  she  appeared 
in  court  and  gave  evidence  against  the  man. 

Her  attitude  was  truly  courageous,  however. 
She  openly  admitted  that  if  someone  did  not 
testify  to  aid  the  police  in  sending  criminals  to 
jail,  America  would  always  be  over-run  with 
crime. 

On  the  evening  of  our  dinner  party  I  was 
taking  no  chances  that  this  gang  would  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  of  finding  Mae  West 
away  from  home  and  unprotected,  so  I  called 
the  police  department  and  had  the  house 
surrounded. 

Throughout  dinner  we  had  poUce  walking 


An  old  Danish 
custom  !  The  Consul 
General  of  Denmark, 
Sporon  Fiedler  and 
}Ars.  Fiedler,  house 
guests  of  the  Brissons, 
help  themselves  to 
"  smorrebrodsbord,  " 
the  famous  Danish 
"  cold  table." 

round  the  house, 
whilst  Miss  West's 
own  private  body- 
guard never  let  her 
out  of  sight. 

Of  course,  she 
arrived  and  left  in 
her  huge  black 
bullet-proof  car,  a 
car  originally  buUt 
for  a  Chicago  gang- 
ster, but  one  which 
served  Mae  West  in 
good  stead  during 
this  difficult  period. 

She  wcis  a  most 
amusing  guest  and 
had  a  fund  of  good 
stories  which  she 
told  during  dinner. 
1  was  very  flattered 
at  her  kindness  in 
accepting  our  invi- 
tation, for  at  that 
time  she  was 
naturally  unwiUing 
to  be  outside  her 

own  home  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Not  only  was  she  naturally  anxious  to  escape 
personal  hurt,  but  she  was  well  aware  that 
should  anything  have  happened  to  her,  it  would 
have  cost  her  studio  rnillions  of  dollars,  not 
only  in  the  loss  of  one  of  their  biggest  stars,  but 
also  because  her  picture  was  still  incomplete. 

Mae  West  was  not  the  only  film  star  who  was 
threatened  by  gangsters.  At  the  time  of  this 
occurrence,  there  was  scarcely  a  star  of  import- 
ance who  did  not  have  a  bodyguard,  and  even 
now,  the  houses  of  most  of  the  important  stars 
and  especially  those  who  have  children,  are 
\  guarded  day  and  night. 

I  '  I  ■'here  is  always  a  watchman  posted  outside 
1    -I.  the  houses  of  Marlene  Dietrich,  and  Bing 
I  Crosby  has  his  family  guarded  as  if  they  were 
royalty. 

I  used  to  pity  these  people,  and  felt  grateful 
that  I  was  not  a  victim  of  this  awful  blot  on 
American  civiUsation. 

My  pity  was  not  long  lived — or,  rather,  it 
turned  to  self-pity — for  I  found  myself  in  the 
same  boat. 

One  morning  there  was  a  strange  letter  in 
my  mail.  It  bore  no  address,  and  was  written 
on  plain  white  paper,  placed  inside  a  simple 
envelope.  It  was  very  formal  and  might  have 
come  frorn  some  provincial  sohcitor. 

"We  are  well  aware,"  it  read,  "of  your 
present  income,  and  your  financial  standing. 
We  are  also  aware  that  you  have  a  son.  It 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  see  that  nothing 
happens  to  him,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
him  that  protection.  It  wiU  cost  you  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  which  you  will  place  in  small 
bills  in  a  bag,  and  leave  at  the  top  of  I-aurel 


{Above)  A  charac- 
teristic studio  study 
of  the  star  who  scored 
success  in  "  One 
Rainy  Afternoon." 
(Right)  Carl  Brisson 
with  his  wife. 


Canyon.  It  would  be  very  unwise  and  extremely 
dangerous  to  refuse." 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
bad  joke.  At  the  same  time  it  was  true  that  my 
son  Fred  was  living  with  us,  and  if  this  note 
were  authentic,  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
ignore  it. 

On  talking  it  over  with  my  wife,  we  decided 
that  though  it  was  probably  the  work  of  some 
crank  with  a  very  exaggerated  sense  of  humour, 
we  did  not  dare  take  any  chances. 

So  we  took  the  note  to  the  police,  who 
immediately  arranged  to  have  an  empty  bag 
taken  to  the  place  named,  and  carefully  watched. 
No  one,  however,  made  any  effort  to  pick  it  up. 

As  a  result  I  was  even  more  convinced  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  bad  joke,  but  I  still  did 
not  propose  to  take  any  chances  with  the  lives 
of  my  family  or  with  my  own. 

I  obtained  a  Ucence  to  carry  a  gun  from  the 
police,  and  thereafter  w-henever  I  left  home,  or 
went  to  the  studio  in  the  morning,  I  travelled, 
armed  hke  a  Chicago  pohceman. 

In  addition  I  employed  a  bodyguard  in  the 
person  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Duke  York.  Duke 
was  one  of  Hollywood's  most  interesting 
characters.  Heavily  built,  he  had  done  about 
everything  a  man  could  do. 
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At  that  time  he  was  earning  his  hving  in 
the  precarious  profession  of  stunt  man.  He  had 
to  do  the  things  which  the  stars  are  unable 
to  do  whilst  making  pictures.  To  his  lot  fell  the 
task  of  falling  out  of  blazing  aeroplanes,  or 
tumbling  off  galloping  horses. 

But  in  spite  of  periodic  visits  to  hospital,  he 
seemed  to  thrive.  It  was  an  uncertain  livelihood, 
and  weeks  might  go  by  without  his  earning  a 
penny.  Yet  in  a  few  days  he  would  make  a 
huge  sum. 

In  spite  of  the  hazardous  things  that  Duke 
used  to  do,  his  most  original  achievement  was 
to  be  married  on  the  stage  of  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  important  theatres. 

At  the  time  that  the  wedding  took  place, 
Duke  was  appearing  in  a  small  part  in  a  stage 
show  at  Graumann's  Chinese  Theatre. 

Syd  Graumann  has  always  been  famous  for 
the  lavish  nature  of  his  stage  presentations, 
and  he  employed  a  great  number  of  people  in 
his  spectacles. 

Duke  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
show  and  proposed  to  her.  She  accepted  and 
they  decided  to  get  married  immediately.  The 
cast  soon  knew  about  it,  and  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  producer.  Here,  he  immediately 
realised,  was  a  chance  for  one  of  the  biggest 
stage  attractions  he  could  produce. 

He  offered  the  young  couple  five  hundred  dollars 
if  they  would  allow  the  ceremony  to  be 
performed  on  the  stage  and  during  a  performance. 

Realising  how  useful  such  a  sum  of  money 
would  be  to  start  their  marriage,  they  agreed. 

After  a  few  days  of  newspaper  ballyhoo  the 
evening  for  the  wedding  arrived.  The  theatre 
of  course,  was  packed.  Catch  headlines  about 
the  "First  marriage  to  be  solemnised  on  a 
stage,"  etc.,  had  brought  a  large  and  curious 
crowd  to  the  theatre  early. 

The  show  was  slightly  changed,  and  appro- 
priate music  had  been  arranged  for  the  occasion. 
A  clergyman  was  found  to  oflSciate,  and  at 
eight  o'clock,  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony 
as  they  could  stage  in  the  confines  of  the  theatre, 
Duke  married  his  young  bride. 

The  ceremony  was  a  great 
success,  but  the  marriage  soon 
went  the  way  of  most  Holly- 
wood matches,  and  ended  in 
divorce. 

Duke  was  a  great  help, 
though.  He  came  to  live  in  the 
house,  and  though  we  were 
never  molested,  he  gave  us 
strong  moral  support. 

Curiously  enough,  however, 
I  was  to  benefit  by  that 
threat  from  gangland — if  it 
were  not  a  silly  joke — for  I  soon 
took  such  a  keen  interest  in 
revolver  shooting  that  I 
became  quite  a  crack  shot. 

I  would  often  go  down  to 
the  police  range  and  practice 
with  the  Los  Angeles  jwlice. 
And  in  so  doing  I  made  many 
good  friends. 

It  was  on  these  occasions 
that  I  used  to  get  an  interest- 
ing insight  into  the  workings  of  the  American 
p)olice  system,  and  the  nerve  and  skill  of  many 
members  of  that  force. 

In  England  the  gun  plays  little  part  in  law 
enforcement,  but  in  America  it  is  the  all- 
important  weap>on.  In  cases  of  holdups  and 
robberies,  the  gun  goes  before  the  policeman, 
and  is  often  used  before  and  not  after  questions 
are  asked. 

As  a  result  the  police  have  to  be  deadly 
accurate  with  their  revolvers,  or  they  would  be 
hit  before  they  could  get  their  man.  I  have 
seen  them  pierce  the  edge  of  a  playing  card, 
standing  many  yards  away,  with  a  service 
revolver. 

Shooting  became  such  a  pleasant  sport  to 
me  that  it  became  one  of  my  favourite  sports 
in  Hollywood,  and  some  months  later  the 
police  paid  me  the  honour  of  making  me  an 
honorary  Lieutenant  of  Detectives,  complete 
with  badge  and  insignia  of  office,  a  tribute  seldom 
shown  to  anyone  who  is  not  an  American  citizen. 

i NEXT  week"  '  " "' i 

j  My  early  friendships — /  toss  a  coin  j 
:  for  a  song — Hollywood  hospitality —  j 
j       Inside  the  studios — My  future   plans.  i 
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Jane,  that  boy  we  met 
at  Tommys  is  falling- 
failing  for  melOnce 
alone  with  me  and 
he'll  tell  me. I'm  sure!' 


Come  here  Tony.  I  want 
to  show  you  the  puppies' 


'Lel^  go  back  and  join 
the  others  -  bit  dose 
in  hercisnt  it  ? 


only 
someone  had 


told  me  about  Odo-ro-no 

You  SEE,  I  was  one  who  thought  that  good  honest  baths 
would  settle  this  perspiration  odour  business.  But  the  plain- 
truth  is  —  they  don't. 

Directly  I  found  that  out,  you  can  be  sure  I  started  using 
Odo-ro-no  regularly.  Now  —  not  even  my  worst  enemy 
can  accuse  me  of  perspiration  unpleasantness.' 


Guards  freshness  — 

saves  clothes 
Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too— a  hot  evening  dancing  may 
spoil  a  dress  completely,  unless 
you  use  Odo-ro-no.  Save  your 
clothes— and  save  yourself,  too. 
Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  keep  his  hands  from 
perspiring  while  he  operated. 


His  daughter  inmiediately  saw 
what  a  boon  it  would  be  to 
women  to  check  imderarm 
perspiration.  So  when  it  had 
been  proved  safe^  she  began  to 
use  it  — and  now  it  has  its 
place  in  the  toilet  routine  of 
practically  every  civilised  wo- 
man. It  both  checks  perspira- 
tion and  prevents  it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Vkr  Try  both  kinds  of 
Odo-ro-no.  Send  4d.  in  stamps 
for  trial  bottles  of  both  Instant 
(clear)  and  Regular  (red) 
Odo-ro-no  with  a  sample  of 
Depilatory  Cream  Odo-ro-no 
also  .  Use  coupon. 


Northam  Waircn  Ltd.  ( Dcpt  P.ii), 
21)  BUcfcTrian  Road,  London,  S.E.1 


Addrm 


PREVENTS 

underarm 

perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


I/O 


Also  larger  and  imaller  tizes 


2  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

1.  INSTANT  (or  'clear')  Odo-ro-no  Rivei  protection 
for  two  to  three  days. 

2.  KCULAi  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-no  is  sirunger.  One 
appbcation  keeps  yuu  free  from  perspiration  fur  a 
week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  atuched  to  the  stopper,  a  con- 
venient sponge  '  applicator. 


Your  skin  needs 


special  care  on  holiday 


Be  generous  with  '  your 
vaHisking  cream  before 
pohjdcring  and  the  sun 
t^vn't  wake  your  skin 
dry  and  rough. 


When  you  powder  your 
face,  powder  your  neck 
too,  so  thai  the  stm 
won't  'give  you  an  un- 
even tan. 


Keep  your 
complexion  lovely 
with  Given  Radcliffe''s 
beauty  hints 


WHKX  you're  away  on  holiday,  you  go  all  out  to  get  a  lovely  golden 
tan.  liut  don't  be  careless  and  spoil  your  complexion.  I'll  tell 
you  how  to  tan  l>econiingly  and  yet  keep  your  complexion  safe.  Use  a 
vanishing  cream  that  will  protect  you  against  the  drying  effect  of  the 
sun.  Snowfirc  Vanishing  Cream  is  my  choice.  If  you  always  use  it 
iK-forc  ix)wilering,  it  will  keep  your  skin  soft  and  supple.  It  will 
prevent  clogged  pores  and  blackheads,  too. 

Your  skin  is  more  sensitive  when  you're  sunburned,  so  use  Snowfire 
Face  Powder.  It  is  silky  soft,  and  can't  clog  pores.  And  its  secret 
iiigrcHlient.  '  Mattex  '  makes  it  so  temperature-proof  that  your  '  matt 
look  lasts.  For  fair  girls,  there  is  Naturelle  and  a  Peach  shade — either 
of  which  should  be  mixed  with  the  Sun-Tan  colour  when  you  get 
tanned.  Brunettes  can  choose  between  Rachelle  and  Deep  Rachelle, 
and  change  over  to  Sun-Tan  after  the  sun  has  been  at  work. 

Snowfire  Vanishing  Cream  is  in  3d.  cases,  6d.  tubes  and  jars  and  1/3 
jars.    Snowfire  Powder  is  in  3d.  cases  and  6d.  boxes.  <»'«  'i'« '>  "  > 

★  The  Snowfire  beauty  expert  ANNE  ARLEN  wiU  give  you  advice  on 
beauty  problems.  WrtU  to  her  at  19.  SUNNYDALE,  DERBY,  and 
remember  to  enclose  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  her  reply. 


7  §11  owl  ire 

V  AMsni>(;  CRK\M  &  Face  Powdkk 
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'OU  talk — if  you  are 
well  up  in  these 
matters- about  a 
covey  of  partridges, 
a  school  of  porpoises,  a  shoal 
of  herrings,  a  pack  of  hounds, 
a  pride  of  lions.  .  .  . 

That's  the  one  I  want 
to  talk  about  !  A  pride 
of  Lyons — though,  believe  me, 
their  pride  is  in  each  other. 
For  a  Hollywood  family, 
they're  extraordinarily  united, 
presenting  to  the  interested 
spectator  a  complete  Mutual 
Admiration  Society. 

It  was  swell  to  meet  them 
again  the  other  day — Bebe 
Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon,  and, 
of  course.  Bunny  and  Babs. 

"Bunny"  is  Bebe's  mother, 
Mrs.  Daniels;  "Babs"  is  Bebe's 
daughter,  Barbara  Lyon. 
Mrs.  Daniels  doesn't  look  old 
enough  to  have  a  daughter  like 
Bebe;  Bebe  doesn't  look  old 
enough  to  have  a  daughter  like 
Barbara;  and  Barbara  doesn't 
look  old  at  all,  being  five  next 
September. 

Barbara,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
terrific;  as  she  can't  read  words 
of  more  than  one  letter  yet  (or 
perhaps  it's  letters  of  more 
than  one  word,  I  forget  which) 
she  certainly  won't  read  this; 
which  is  just  as  well,  because 
I  wouldn't  like  her  to  know 
what  I  think  of  her. 

She  might  get  a  superiority 
complex,  jind  "Bunny"  would  be 
cross  with  me,  because  Bunny 
spends  half  her  time  guarding  her 
grand -daughter  from  being  sp>oiled. 

"Babs,  dear,  it's  time  for  beji," 
says  Bunny. 

"Oh,  let  her  have  another  half -hour, 
wheedles;  and  when  Bebe  wheedles  .  .  . 
But  it's  awful  for  Bunny. 

You're  going  to  see  that  kid  Barbara  on  the 
screen  one  of  these  days.  Bunny  says  "No," 
Bebe  says  "Maybe,"  Ben  says  "WTiy  not?" 
You'll  see  her  all  right. 

So  you  might  just  as  well  get  acquainted  right 
away. 

Little  Barbara  Lyon,  then,  is,  as  pretty  as  ^ 
picture ;  dark,  olive  skin  Uke  her  mother's, 
kissed  by  the  Cahfornian  sun,  and  also  (I've  been 
lucky)  once  or  twice  by  me. 

But  then  I  knew  Babs  when  I  could  almost 
have  carried  her  round  in  my  sock  (I  take  a 
tol'ble  big  sock). 

That  was  back  in  California,  when  she  wais 
just  a  Uttle  round  squaUing  caterwauUng  nothen', 
and  if  I'd  offered  you  ten  bucks  you'd  never 
have  believed  she'd  grow  as  lovely    as  her 
■  mother. 

But  she  is,  every  bit;  dark  (almost  black) 
curly  hair,  that  keeps  doing  Shirley  sort  of 
things  round  her  temple,  which  sounds 
appropriate  enough,  but  is  distracting  to 
watch. 

Also,  you'd  better  beUeve  she's  got  a  micro- 
phone voice ;  she  broadcast  (just  talking  into  the 
mike  along  with  her  Momma)  from  Los  Angeles 
before  she  left,  and  you  could  actually  hear  what 
she  was  saying,  which  isn't  so  usual  when  kids 
talk  into  the  mike. 

The  great  thrill  came  when  the  conductor  on 
the  train  said  :  "I  heard  you  on  the  radio.  Miss 
Barbara ! "  Not  the  biggest  stick  of  candy 
in  the  world  would  have  been  as  good  as 
that. 

VMien  I  last  saw  Barbara,  three  years  ago, 
she  was  what  is  technically  known  as  "a  bit  of  a 
handful,"  but  very  promising. 

Now  she's  grown  into  an  armful,  and  still 
making  promises.  But  very  discerning — oh, 
v«y. 

For  example,  Chfford  MoUison,  in  a  completely 
transforming  Harry  Tate  moustache,  which  he 
managed  quite  skilfully,  wigghng  it  agilely  from 
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Ben  Lyons,  Barbara  and  Mrs. 
Lyons — Bebe  Daniels  to  you. 


because  his  golf's  been  a  bit  in 
the  air,  and  his  flying's  been 
mostly  on  the  ground,  while  his 
work  (he  likes  to  work  in  motion 
pictures  once  in  a  while)  has  been 
beneath  the  sea. 


H' 


BEBE,  BIJmY, 
BABN- 
and  BEIV 


Bebe 


/^ne  of  the  plejisantest  families  in 
^■^^  Filmland  is  visiting  our  shores, 
and  is  here  described  intimately 
and  entertainingly 

By  E.  G.  COUSINS 

ear  to  ear,  was  dismissed  scornfully  as  "  Just 
Uncle  Cliff  hiding."  (Chfford,  by  the  way,  is  a 
particular  friend  of  the  family,  having  played 
opposite  Bebe,  you  remember,  in  A  Southern 
Maid  for  B.I.P.  at  Elstree.) 

Let  me  tell  you   something  symboUc  about 
Babs. 

When  I  first  met  her,  after  three  years' 
interval,  she  thought  of  a  trick.  It  reminded 
me  of  Shirley  Temple's  remark  about  her  duck 
in  Curly  Top — "My  duck  does  a  wonderful 
trick;  my  duck  lays  an  egg.  .  .  .  Well,  could 
you  lay  an  egg  ?  " 

Barbara's  trick  was  a  wonderful  trick  too. 
You  couldn't  do  it.  She  caught  hold  of  my  two 
index  fingers  and  walked  solemnly  up  my  person 
until  she  stood  on  my  shoulders,  having  trampled 
hard  on  my  middle  en  route. 

And  there's  the  symbohsm.  She'll  be  tramp- 
ling hard  on  hearts  before  very  many  years — 
though  not  on  mine,  thank  goodness.  Til  be 
fossilised  by  then. 

So  much  for  the  head  of  the  family.  Now 
what  about  her  mother? 

Well,  Bebe  doesn't  change  much.    She's  still 
the  slim,  graceful  girl  who  married  Ben 
Lyon  in  Holljrwood  six  years  ago. 

I  remember  tongues  wagging  at  the  time. 

"I  give  it  three  years,"  said  the  wiseacres,  know-      ^  NEXT  WEEK- 

ing  what  Hollywood  does  to  marriages. 

Just  how  wTong  they  were  you  can  only  know 
if  you  know  the  Lyons.  I  have  seldom  met, 
in  Hollywood  or  out  of  it,  a  couple  who  were 
better  matched,  more  devoted  ...  or  more 
indejsendent. 

"Where's  Ben  ?  "    I  asked  Bebe. 
"Oh,  he's  around."  she  said  with  that  lovely 
confidence  of  the  young  wife  who  knows  she  has 
her  husband's  love. 

.\nd  she's  quite  right.    Ben  is  around. 
Ben  Lyon  has  four  great  loves  in  his  life  : 
Bebe,   Barbara,   golf,  and  flying.    I'd  like  to 
bracket  those  last  two,  only  it's  rather  difficult, 
as  one's  in  the  air  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Incidentally,  Ben's  been  a  mite  worried  lately 


e  hopes  to  put  in  a  spot  of 
flying  while  he's  over  here; 
of  course,  he's  had  his  certificate 
in  the  States  and  been  flying  for 
over  ten  years;  he  flew  the  last 
time  he  was  in  England,  too, 
but  his  British  licence  has  ex- 
pired, and  he'U  have  to  have  it 
renewed  before  he  fhes  again. 

As  for  his  being  Beneath  the  Sea, 
that's  the  title  of  the  latest  film 
Ben  played  in  before  he  left 
Hollywood  we  should  be  seeing  it 
before  long. 

Bebe  has  been  out  of  motion 
pictures  for  quite  a  while,  to  my 
sorrow — simply  because  she's 
been  too  busily  engaged "  else- 
how." 

That's  all  right  for  the  in- 
habitants of  those  United  States, 
who  have  a  chance  to  see  her  on 
the  stage,  but  it's  a  bit  tough  on 
you  and  me. 

However,  she  is  now  making 
amends  for  that  by  touring  round 
Britain  with  Ben  in  their  stage 
act,  which  has  been  a  great 
success  in  America. 

"Bebe  sings,  and  I  fool  around," 
Ben  told  me;  but  that's  Ben's  style 
— casual.  There  must  be  more  to 
it  than  that,  because  they've  got 
good  bookings  up  and  down  the 
country,  beginning  with  Dublin 
and  including  the  Palladium, 
London. 

I  wish  them  success,  because 
they're  what  are  known  in  America 
as  "folks" — ^friendly,  likeable,  sincere. 

Film  stars  are  supposed,  of  course,  to  be 
charming  to  every  one;  but  these  two  go  a  little 
farther.  Remember  they  hadn't  been  over  here 
for  three  years — yet  on  arrival  this  time  they 
greeted  by  name  all  kinds  of  people  they  had 
known  only  casually. 
That's  pretty  good. 

I tried  to  discover  whether  they're  going  to 
do  any  film-work  this  trip,  but  their  plans 
are  too  hazy  at  the  moment;  once  they're 
through  with  this  stage  tour,  anything  might 
happen. 

Three  years  ago,  Bebe  was  incUned  to  stay 
over  here  because  of  the  kidnap  peril  in  the  U.S. ; 
but  she  tells  me  that's  no  longer  the  menace  that 
it  was. 

"Since  the  law  was  passed  making  kidnapping 
a  capital  offence,"  she  told  me,  "people  are 
scared  to  try  it.  Even  removing  a  child  from 
one  room  to  another  is  technically  kidnapping, 
and  is  punishable  with  death. 

"  It  certainly  makes  hfe  a  lot  easier  for 
mothers." 

.\nd  mothers  hke  Bebe  make  it  a  lot  easier  for 
picturegoers  and  theatregoers,  so  everybody's 
happy. 


I 


A  THRILL  FOR  TEA  TIME 

T'S  on  pages  2  and  3 — the 
Picturegoer  s  wonderful  new 
Presentation  to  its  readers — a 
beautiful  21 -piece  Tea  Set.  It 
can  be  yours  if  you  post  the 
Reservation  Forms  on  pages 
2  and  3  at  once.    Hurry  ! 
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Docfor's  Amazing  Discovery 

Brings  Back  Youth 

To  Faded  Wrinkled  Skins 


A  Vienna  medical  journal  announces  the  latest 
triumph  of  science  which  will  startle  the  world. 
Not  only  has  the  cause  of  wTinkles  been  found,  but 
how  they  may  be  removed.  Mothers  and  even 
tjrandmothers  can  get  back  the  fresh,  clear  com- 
plexion of  their  girlhood  days.  Women  of  50  and 
60  may  regain  the  smooth,  unwrinkled  skin  of 
youth. 

Wrinkles  come  because  as  we  grow  older  the 
skin  loses  certain  vital  nourishing  elements.  These 
elements  are  now  obtained  from  carefully  selected 
young  animals.  When  fed  back  to  the  human 
skin  they  make  it  fresh  and  young  again.  These 
are  the  a-:tounding  results  of  research  made  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  Dr.  .Stejskal.    The  sole  rights  to  the  Pro- 


fessor's discovery  have  been  acquired  at  enormous 
expense  by  Tokalon.  His  extract  of  living  skin 
cells,  called  '  Biocel,'  is  to  be  found  only  in  Creme 
Tokalon  (Rose  Colour).  In  hospital  tests  on  women 
of  60  to  70  years  of  age,  wrinldes  were  banished  in 
six  weeks  (see  full  report  in  Vienna  Medical 
Journal). 

Apply  Tokalon  Rose  Skinfood  every  night.  It 
nourishes  and  rejuvenates  the  skin  while  you  sleep. 
Wrinkles  quickly  disappear.  In  a  few  weeks  you 
will  look  years  younger.  Use  Tokalon  Vanishing 
Skinfood  (non-greasy)  during  the  day.  Dissolves 
away  blackheads;  tightens  up  enlarged  pores; 
makes  darkest,  roughest  skin  soft,  white  and 
smooth.  Successful  results  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 


(Slic  ti/mii/s  n'/ies  on  (ainek 


la 


Your  leiini'.  date  for  a  strenuouj  fin»l 
or  a  hjppy-Ko-lucky  knock-up  need 
never  he  broken  il  you  rely  on 
CA.MhI.IA  S.Wn..  Si;c;URK  and 
tomplecely  INVISIBI.H. 


SIX 
FOR 


12  fori'- 

fNTIIflY 
IRITISH 
MADE 


ameia 

SoluDie 

SANITARY  TOWELS 

ROUNDED  €ND8  for  complete  concealment 


WHERE  IS  THE  SECRET 
OF  THE  GLAMOROUS 
FILMSTARS? 

Every  girl  naturally 
longs  to  feel  she  has  the 
allure  of  the  glamorous 
iilm-stars.  Now,  thanks 
to    KISSPROOF,  the 
wonderful    indelible  lip- 
stick, the  secret  of  the 
film-stars'  allure  can  be 
yours — for  a  few  pence — to-  ^ 
night  !     You  can  use  their 
lipstick,  the  very  same  lip- 
stick that  him  magnates  in 
Hollywood,     where  money 
doesn't  matter,  insist  on  having 
in    the    stars'  dressing-rooms. 
Ask    for    the    fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  AUTOMATIC  at 
1  -  :   smart,  novel,  attractive.  At 
all     chemists     and  department 
stores.    See  also  the  exotic  new 
baton  at  6d. 


Kissproof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


Sparkling  Nails  for  a  week 
from  just  one  coat  of 

AMAMI 

PERFUMED 

MIL  VARNISH 


One  coat  of  Amami 
Perfumed  Nail  Varnish 
will  give  you  gleaming, 
sparkling  nails — a  smooth  and  even  brilliance 
that  lasts  unspoilt  for  a  week.  You  will 
find  that  a  6d.  Bottle  will  last  for  months. 


d 


6 

Per 
Bottle 


roytls% 


IN  5  FASHIONABLE  SHADES 

Colourless  Natural 
Coral       Rose  Ruby 

To  prepare  your  nails  jor  the  tnost  perfect 
manicure,  use  Amami  Nail  Varnish  Remover 
— oily  and  richly  perjumei,  in  new  large  6d 
holtle.     Also  Amami  Cuticle  Rattooer,  6J. 
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The  Vogue 

of  the 

Jumper 


TTie  following  pattern  will  appeal  to 
all  our  readers,  both  old  and  young, 
who  like  to  make  their  own  clothes. 


■HERE  has  been  a  great  movement 
of  late  in  favour  of  the  crochet 
jumper,  and  more  than  a  few  stars 
have  given  proof  that  this  can  be 
a  trimly  chic  garment  for  informal 
iwear.  Although  the  crochet  jumper  is  so 
attractive  and  serviceable,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  make,  and  readers  who 
follow  carefully  the  instructions  given  below 
will  be  able  to  supplerrient  their  wardrobe 
with  comparative  ease. 

Materials  Required 

2  balls  each  Anchor  Tricoton  F.469  (Geran- 
ium), F.471  (Grey). 
6  press  studs. 
1  clip  to  match  jumper. 
1  red  buckle. 

Milward's  "Phantom"  Crochet  Hook  No.  11. 

Measurements 

Bust,  34  in. 

Tension 

6  rows  and  5  d.c.  with  1  ch.  between  =  1  in. 
This  jumper  is  worked  in  vertical  stripes,  2 
rows  of  each  colour  alternately,  the  thread 
being  carried  from  one  stripe  to  another. 

BACK. — \Mien  working  into  ch.  throughout 
jumper  only  front  half  of  each  st.  is  lifted. 
With  F.471  commence  with  89  ch. 
1st  row — 1  d.c.  into  3rd  ch.  from  hook,  • 
1  ch.,  miss  1  ch.,  1  d.c.  into  next  ch.,  rep)eat 
from  *  to  end  of  row,  2  ch.,  turn. 
2nd  row — Miss  first  d.c.  of  previous  row, 
1  d.c.  into  next  ch.,  •  1  ch.,  miss  1  d.c,  1  d.c. 
into  next  ch.,  repeat  from  ♦  to  end  of  row. 
Join  on  F.469,  2  ch.,  turn. 
3rd- 6th  rows — Same  as  2nd  row. 
7th  row — 1  d.c.  into  first  d.c,  1  ch.,  1  d.c. 
into  next  ch.  (this  makes  an  increase),  work 
in  pattern  to  end  of  row. 

8th  row — Work  in  pattern.    Repeat  last  2 
rows  twice  more,  break  off  F.469  at  end  of 
12th  row.   Join  F.471,  make  41  ch. 
13th  row — 1  d.c.  into  3rd  ch.  from  hook,  • 

1  ch.,  miss  1  ch.,  1  d.c.  into  next  ch.,  repeat 
from  •  along  ch.,  continue  in  pattern  to  end 
of  row,  2  ch.,  turn. 

14th  row — ^Work  in  pattern,   join  F.469, 

2  ch.,  turn. 

15th- 86th  rows — Work  in  pattern.  Break 
off  threads. 

87th  row — Join  thread  on  ch.  past  21st 
d.c.  from  end  of  row,  2  ch.,  work  in  pattern 
to  end  of  row,  2  ch.,  turn. 
88th  row — Work  in  pattern,  ending  row  on 
ch.  before  last  d.c.  (leaving  1  d.c.  and  2  ch.  at 
end  of  row). 

89th  row — Join  thread,  2  ch.,  turn,  work  in 
pattern  to  end  of  row,  2  ch.,  turn. 
I    90th  row — Same  as  88th  row 
i    Repeat  last  2  rows  once  more.  Work  6  rows 
I    witiiout  decreasing.   Break  off  thread. 

HONT.— With  F.469  commence  with  89  ch. 
1st  and  2nd  rows — Same  as  back. 


Kene  Ray  poses 
in  this  attractive 
striped  jumper. 
You  will  remem- 
ber her  for  her 
good  work  in 
"  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  and  will 
see  her  soon  in 
the  George  Arliss 
film,  ' '  The 
Nelson  Touch." 


3rd-8th   rows  — 

Same  as  2nd  row. 
9th- 16th  rows — 
Same  as  7th- 14th 
rows  of  back. 
17th-32nd  rows 
— Work  in  pattern. 
33rd  row — 1  s.s. 
into  first  d.c,  1 
s.s.  into  next  ch., 
2  ch.,  work  in 
pattern  to  end  of 
row,  2  ch.,  turn. 
34th  row — Work 
next  colour  s.s 
pattern  to 
thread. 


in  pattern;  when  lifting 
into  side  of  one  of  the  rows  of 
avoid  having  a  long  stretch  of 
Repeat  last  2  rows  3  times  more. 
4 1st- 63rd  rows — Work  in  pattern. 
64th  row — Work  in  pattern,  ending  row  with 

1  d.c.  into  last  d.c,  1  ch.,  1  d.c.  into  ch., 

2  ch.,  turn. 

65th  row — Work  in  pattern.    Repeat  last 

2  rows  twice  more. 

70th  row — Same  as  64th  row. 

71st-88th  rows — Work  in  pattern.  Break 

off  threads. 

89th-94th  rows — Same  as  87th-92nd  rows 
of  back.  Work  8  rows  without  decreasing. 
Break  off  thread. 

SLEEVE.— With  F.471  commence  with  33  ch. 
Work  in  pattern  for  6  rows. 
7th  row — Increase  at  beginning  of  row,  work 
in  pattern  to  end  of  row. 
8th  row — Work  in  pattern.  Repeat  last  2 
rows  10  times  more.  Work  23  rows  without 
increasing. 

52nd  row — Decrease  at  end  of  row. 

53rd  row — Work  in  pattern.    Repeat  last 

2  rows  9  times  more. 

72nd  row — Same  as  52nd  row.  Work  8  rows 
without  decreasing.  Break  off  thread. 
Work  other  sleeve  to  correspond,  commencing 
with  F.469  instead  of  F.471,  working  8  rows 
before  commencing  increases  and  finishing 
with  6  rows  instead  of  8. 

COLLAR.— With  F.471  commence  with  73  ch. 
1st  row — Work  in  pattern. 
2nd  row — Increase  at  beginning  and  end  of 
row.  Repeat  last  2  rows  8  times  more.  Break 
off  thread. 


BELT. — With  F.471  commence  with  192  ch. 
1st  row — 1  d.c.  into  3rd  ch.  from  hook,  1  d.c. 
into  each  ch.  to  end  of  row,  2  ch.,  turn. 
2nd  row — 1  d.c.  into  each  d.c.  of  previous 
row,  increasing  at  end  of  row  (to  increase  work 
2  d.c.  into  last  d.c),  2  ch.,  turn.  Repeat  last 
2  rows  once  more. 

5th  row — ^Work  without  increasing,  2  ch., 
turn. 

6th  row — Decrease  at  end  of  row  (to  decrease 
insert  hook  into  2nd  last  d.c,  then  into  last 
d.c,  thread  over  pull  through  aU  loops  on 
hook),  2  ch.,  turn. 

7th  row — Work  without  decreasing,  2  ch., 
turn.  Repeat  last  2  rows  once  more.  Break 
off  thread. 

With  F.471,  work  1  row  of  d.c.  along  shoulders 
and  neck-line  of  back  and  front. 

TO  MAKE  UP. — Machine  stitch  under-ann 
seams  of  back  and  front,  allowing  1  stripe  for 
seams,  extending  to  2  stripes  at  waistline  for 
shaping  and  graduating  to  1  stripe  again  at 
lower  edge.  Join  under-arm  seams  of  sleeves. 
Overlap  front  shoulders  to  back  about  Vi  "i., 
but  do  not  join  shoulders.  Insert  sleeves, 
allowing  14  seams.  Sew  collar  to  neck 
edge  (front  only).  Fix  cUp  on  collar.  Sew 
fasteners  on  shoulders  and  sew  buckle  to  belt. 
Make  tabs  of  ch.,  with  F.471  to  hold  belt. 
Work  2  rows  of  d.c.  round  sleeves. 
1st  row — *  1  d.c.  into  each  of  first  2  stripes, 
2  d.c  into  next  stripe,  repeat  from  ♦  all  round. 
2nd  row — 1  d.c.  into  each  d.c.  of  previous  row. 

Abbreviations 

Ch.,  chain. 
D.c,  double  crochet. 
S.S.,  slip  stitch. 
St.,  stitch. 
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^^ou  cani  wask  ilt^ 


e  wear  ou 


i  of 


jWhat  is  your  favourite  shade  for  lingerie 
,  and  slumberwear  —  and  your  favourite 
style  ?  The  Conlovi^e  range  is  so  wide 
that  you  are  fairly  certain  to  find  in  it  the 
exact  colours  and  models  that  you  love 
to  wear.  Both  fabric  and  finish,  for  all 
their  delicacy,  stand  any  amount  of  wash 
and  wear. 

FREE. — 1936  Sty/e  Brochure  and  name  of  your  nearest 
retailer  FREE  from  ConloMe,  Ltd.,  Dept.  C44,  Congleton, 
Cheshire. 


sATe  kwow$  its  1ov/%low 


To-day  the  secret  of  lovely  hair  is  yours  for  a  few  pence. 
Known  for  many  years  to  stage  and  screen  stars  as  the 
preserver  of  youthful  hair,  Lovalon  Hair  Rinse  also 
works  a  miracle  on  faded  or  greying  locks.  Lovalon 
is  simply  dipped  over  the  hair  as  the  final  rinse  after  a 
shampoo.  It  actually  tints  as  it  rinses,  and  you'll  be 
amazed  how  silken-soft  and  lustrous  it  leaves  your  hair. 
It  is  a  harmless  vegetable  rinse  which  cannot  stain  or 
discolour  the  scalp,  and  it  lasts  until  the  next  shampoo. 
1/3  for  a  packet  of  5  rinses  (Chain  Stores  sell  a  2-rinse 
packet  for  6d.). 

Used  and  recommended  bv  leading  Hairdressers. 


12  GLAMOROUS 
SHADES  : 
Platinum         Mtdium  Bnwn 
Black  RfJJith  BIcnJt 

Cheuniti  BnwM  GtUen  BlonJt 
Dari  Brown  Light  Bhndt 
KeJdish  Bmen  Medium  BUndt 
Golden  Bnwn  Henna 


LOVALON 

HAIR  RINSE 

//  Tints  as  it  Rinses 


LOVALON  IS  A  MARCUS  LESOINE  PRODUCT.     Dept.  E,  8  GERRARO  ST..  LONIX)N. 


Here  is  CLAIRE  LUCE,  the  celebrated 
and  beautiful  aclrets,  uiho  is  a  devoted, 
user  of  LA  REiNE  Beauty  Products. 


SUN-TAN 
without  TEARS 

Don't  make  a  bumt-oflfering  of  your 
skin.  Sun-bathe  as  much  as  you  like, 
get  that  delicate  tan  which  is  so  attrac- 
tive, BUT  DON'T  GET  BURNT. 
And  you  won't  if  you  apply  CREME 
MAURESQUE  .SUNTAN,  made  by 
the  makers  of  the  famous  La  Reine  des 
Crimes.  CREME  MAURESQUE  SUN- 
TAN  is  packed  in  beautiful  silver  topped 
blue  )ars,  prices  2/3  and  3/3.  After 
applymg  the  SUNTAN  use  La  Reine 
face  powder,  OCRE  NATUREL,  6d., 
1/3  and  2/3. 

From  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 


REINE  DES  CREMES.  LTD., 
Mount  Pleasant,  Alperton,  Wembley,  Middlesex. 


CREME-MAURESQUE 

SUNTAN 
li    made    \>y    the     maken  of 


LAREINE>"CREMES 


VAREEN 

Wi5h  to  dravu  your  attention  to  their 
CUTICLE  REMOVER  of  an  entirely 
new  type.  Absolutely  e^icient,  yet  sooth* 
ing  and  pleasant,  even  when  used  on 
the  most  sensitive  cuticles.  Delicately 
perfumed.     ....     Price  1/- 

Favourite  colours  of  Vareen  Nail  Polish 

Red 

Lake  Red 
Dark  Red 
1/-.  1/6  and  2/6 

-  1/-  and  1/6 

-  1/.  and  1/6 
-  1/. 


Natural  Pale  Coral 

Rose  Bliish  Pearl 

Coral  Orange 
Liquid  Nail  Polish 
Remover 
Cuticle  Cream 
Nail  WhiU  Pencil 


Obtainable  from  Messrs.  Harrods,  Barkers,  Marshall 
&  Snelgrove,  Selfrldges,Whiteleys,  all  stores  and  chemists, 
including  Boots  Branclies,  Hairdressers  and  Manicurists. 

VAREEN  Ltd.  LONDON,  WJl 
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-OLLYWOOD  is  glad  that  the 
Freddie  Bartholomew  controversy 
is  ended.  An  agreement  recently 
concluded  provides  that  the  boy 
shall  live  with  his  aunt,  but  that  a 
home  in  Hollywood  shall  be  provided  for  his 
parents  and  his  two  sisters,  who  all,  of 
course,  are  supported  by  Freddie's  earnings 
in  the  fikns. 

The  battle  was  rather  awKward,  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  boy  star's  career.  Americans 
and  British  alike  wince  at  the  thought  of  a 
child  taken  from  his  mother.  Due  to  con- 
flicting stories,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 
sure  as  to  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 
The  British  actors'  colony  appears  to  beUeve 
that  Miss  Myllicent  Bartholomew  is  in  the 
right.  Whether  they  will  hold  the  same 
view  now  that  Freddie's  parents  are 
established  in  Hollywood,  and  given  a  right 
to  see  the  child,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Freddie  is  a  fine  boy,  and  a  talented  actor, 
but  he  must  do  his  best,  for  young  Billy 
Mauch,  who  won  fame  in  AnOiony  Adverse, 
is  a  dangerous  rival. 

"A.  Brother's  Troubles 

illy  Mauch,  by  the  way,  cannot  afford  to  be 
too  complacent.  Warners  have  cast  the 
ixry  actor  to  play  one  of  the  leading  roles  in  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  whilst  his  twin  brother, 
Bobby,  who  used  to  be  Billy's  "  stand-in, "  will 
have  the  other  leading  role. 

Whether  Billy  will  play  the  ' '  Pauper "  and 
Bobby  the  "Prince"  is  bard  to  say,  for  the 
Warner  studio  tells  me  that  the  script  is  as  yet 
not  completed. 

In  any  event,  Billy  will  have  to  gaze  at  his 
brother  with  a  speculative  eye  ! 

A  Careful  Mother 

Marlene  Dietrich  plays  exotic  roles  on  the 
screen,  but  she  is  very  careful  that  her  little 
daughter,  Marie,  does  not  see  her  in  any  parts 
that  are  too  daring  I 

I  understand  that  Shanghai  Express  and 
Desire  are  the  only  Dietrich  films  that  Marlene's 
child  has  ever  seen. 

Clever  Chap 

Those  who  know  Herbert  Marshall  will  agree 
that  this  English  actOT  is  astute. 
When  he  arrived  in  Hollywood  he  decided  to 
be  himself,  without  ostentation  of  any  kind. 

His  reason  is  that  he  knew  the  movie-going 
public  can  sympathise  with,  and  even  admire,  a 
woman  whose  conduct  is  fantastic,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pubUc  never  has  sympathised 
with  a  temperamental  male  star. 

And  as  Herbert  never  has  liked  being  temper- 
amental, he  was  w^  satisfied.  He  feels  that 
there  is  too  much  strain  attached  to  being 
temperamental ! 

Her  Baby  Rules 

Evelyn  Venable  will  make  her  first  screen 
appearance  since  the  arrival  of  her  baby, 
Dolores  Venable  Mohr,  in  The  Holy  Lie  at 
Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

Miss  Venable  had  offers  from  three  other 
studios,  but  decided  upon  the  role  in  The  Holy 
Lie  because  it  was  to  be  made  at  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox    Hollywood    studio.  Twentieth 


Century-Fox  makes  most  of  its  films  at  its  great 
West  wood  studio,  but  quite  a  number  are  made 
on  its  Hollywood  lot.  Evelyn's  home  is  near 
the  Hollywood  studio. 

"I'll  go  home  every  lunch  hour  and  see  the 
baby,"  she  told  me.  "She's  only  six  months' 
old,  tind  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away  all  day." 

Evelyn  is  a  Hollywood  celebrity,  but  she  also 
is  a  devoted  mother. 

A  Hungry  Dog 

Adrienne  Ames  bought  a  tremendously  large 
mastiff  for  a  watchdog.  She  was  assur^ 
by  the  former  owner  that  the  animal  was  wary 
and  very  rehable. 

The  mastiff  had  acute  indigestion  for  four  days 
in  succession,  whereupon  Adrienne  discovered 
that  the  "ferocious"  animal  had  been  going 
from  door  to  door  in  the  neighbourhood,  begging 
food  ! 

The  actess  returned  the  mastiff  and  bought  a 
peppery  little  terrier  whose  barking  makes  the 
welkin  ring  when  so  much  as  a  bird  passes  by  ! 


Changing  Parents 


Joan  Bennett  has  asked  the  California  courts 
to  change  the  name  of  her  daughter.  Diana 
Bennett  Fox.  to  Diana  Bennett  Markey. 

When  film  stars  re-marry,  the  children  have 
to  change  their  allegiance.  Adrienne  Ames, 
after  she  married  Stephen  Ames  and  Bruce 
Cabot,  had  her  daughter  adopted  by  each  new 
husband. 

John  Mil] an  married  Victoria  Hale,  divorced 
wife  of  Creighton  Hale,  and  both  Creighton's 
sons  now  legally  belong  to  Miljan  ! 

So  that's  Hollywood  ! 

"  Mickey  Mouse  "  Speaks 

Carol  Trevis,  the  girl  who  says  the  lines  for 
Minnie  Mouse  in  the  animated  cartoons, 
will  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  on  the  screen. 

Her  "baby  voice"  drew  her  the  role  of 
"  Tessie  "  in  Sing,  Baby,  Sing,  the  musical  special 
now  in  production  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

We  all  hope  that  the  httle  girl  gets  a  hand  in 
the  movies. 

Mother's  Song 

Ann  Sothem's  mother  came  to  her  set  the 
other  day  to  give  Ann  a  singing  lesson.  In 
the  course  of  the  tuition,  the  elder  woman  sang 
a  few  notes  herself,  and  the  entire  crowd  of 
people  on  the  set  came  over  to  hear  her. 

The  young  actress  explained  with  piide  that 
her  mother  was  Antoinette  Yde,  one  of  the 
greatest  concert  singers  of  her  day,  and  forced 
her  shghtly  embarrassed  parent  to  sing  again  f<H- 
her  appreciative  audience. 


Daring  Child 


Barbara  Stanwyck's  four-year-old  son.  Dion, 
saw  his  "Munmiie"  acting  before  the 
cameras  for  the  first  tune  in  his  life  in  a  fight 
scene. 

The  boy  was  so  excited  that  he  interfered,  and 
wanted  to  join  in  the  mftlee.  When  he  was  told 
he  must  not  fight  he  said  : 

"Why  should  I  fight  with  our  chauffeur  all 
the  time?" 

Barbara's  offspring  is  a  real "  he  man  "  ! 

A  Home-maker 

John  Qualen,  the  miracle  father  of  quins  in 
The  Country  Doctor,  recently  had  an  amazing 
experience. 


Joan   Crawford  sivims  daily  in  the  garden 
swimming  pool  at  her  Brentwood  home.  She 
says  it  keeps  her  in  fine  physical  condition. 


It  seems  that  John,  decorated  with  a  beard  for 
work  in  another  picture,  was  walking  toward 
the  studio  cafe  when  suddenly  out  of  a  tree 
came  a  blackbird. 

The  blackbird  swoop)ed  down,  seized  John's 
"fake  "  beard  and  promptly  flew  back  to  his 
tree. 

A  few  minutes  later,  an  emergency  squad 
with  ladders  found  the  beard,  nicely  entwined 
among  twigs — a  perfect  nest  in  the  making  ! 

Romance  Is  Denied  ! 

Love  evidently  is  not  in  the  offing,  judging 
from  a  statement  issued  by  Robert  Taylor, 
who  announces  that  there  is  nothing  to  the 
rumours  that  he  is  shortly  to  wed  Barbara 
Stanwyck. 

Bob  admits  that  he  hkes  Barbara,  but  states 
that  there  is  no  idea  of  wedding  bells. 

The  same  old  story  !  My  prediction  is  that 
they  will  soon  be  wed. 


Odd  Footage 


Marlene  Dietrich  made  her  stage  debut  with 
Max  Reinhardt  in  Berlin. 

★  *  ★ 

Joan  Crawford  drinks  hot  cocoa  every 
morning  on  the  set. 

★  ★  ★  . 
Claire  Trevor  has  a  "  stand-in  "  Galla  Liss,  who 

is  a  Russian  princess. 

★  ★  ★ 

Myma  Loy  was  a  sculptress  before  she 
became  a  movie  star. 

★  ★  ★ 

Vfrginia  Bruce  is  president  of  a  club  formed  by 
former  Ziegfeld  girls. 

★  ★  ★ 

Lionel  Barrymore  is  making  dry-point  etchings 
of  Joan  Crawford. 
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m   till  Mexico"  in 
■  The  Robm  Hood  of  El  Dorado."  He 
is  seen  with  Margo,  who  plays  a  leading 
role. 


You  can  get  tough  even  at  cards  as  you 
unll  find  out  if  you  see  Richard  Dix 
(centre)  in  "  Special  Investigator  " 


One  of  the  foremost  portrayers  of  he-man  roles,  Riclmrd  Dix  nith 
\farjiaret  Callahan  and  Jed   Proutv   in    "Special  mivestigator." 


He-Men 

Still  n 

XIBACr 


Spencer  Tracy  in  a  drainatic  highlight 
from  "  Fury." 


In  "  Hell  Ship  Morgan  "  the 
tough  characters,  Victor  , 
George  Bancroft,  and  how 
for  the  love  of  Ann  Sothem  i 
example  of  nature  in  the  » 
seldom  mild. 


poignant  scene  depu  ts  lii^^S^^^^^^ 

touch  with  the  latter,  who  has  gone  up  ir 
an  unauthorised  flight  in  impossibii 
^  weather  coruiitions. 


%  s  Cagney  may  be  small,  but  his 
\Macity  is  titanic.   Here  he  is  with 
it  rt  Erwin  and  June   Travis  in 
filing  Zero."  an  epic  of  the  air. 


ZN  spite  of  the  tendency  for 
pictures  to  become  more  and 
more  psychological  in  their 
themes,  there  are  still  many 
which  exploit  the  "  strong  man 
lover "  theme  and  star  those 
virile  heroes  vuho  held  pride  of 
place  in  the  silent  days.  Here  we 
give  you  some  examples  of  old 
and  new  favourites  in  films  which 
definitely  exploit  masculine 
virility. 


Can  Fred  Mach4urray  take  it  f  He  can,  asUusshot 
nf  th^  Ltmesnme  Pirte"  fmrvfs.   That     ran  tnv^  it 

same  picture.  On  the  lejft,  trouble  ts  brewing  in  tiie  Siinw 
him  and  Henry  Fonda  over  Sylvia  Sidney. 


till,  (A  lia 
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TILL  they  come,  and  still  we 
expect  more  of  them;  and 
still,  I  think,  we  shall  get 
them. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
American  stars  who  are  flocking  to  our 
shores,  sometimes  to  the  benefit  of 
British  films  and  sometimes  not. 

It  depends  so  much  more  upon  ^ 
the  directors,  and  the  stories,  and  the  —37^ 
producers,  and  the  cameramen,  and 
the  general  conditions,  not  to  mention 
a  splurge  of  £  s.  d.,  than  upon  the 
stars  themselves. 

But  bless  you,  my  children,  no  one  seems 
to  greisp  that  except  you  and  me;  and,  bless 
you  again,  they  won't  take  any  notice  of  us, 
because  we're  not  being  paid  eight  thousand 
a  year  as  technical  advisers. 

Anyway,  let's  have  a  look  at  the  latest 
arrivals. 

Here  we  have  Henry  Fonda,  who  arrived  one 
day  and  started  work  the  next;  and  Edward 
G.  Robinson,  whom  I  met  about  half  an  hour 
after  he  arrived  in  London. 

Rumour 

Fonda  is  playing  opposite  Annabella  in  Wings 
of  th^  Morning,  in  Technicolor,  at  Denham, 
for  New  World  Productions. 

At  this  you  very  rightly  ask  :  "  But  what 
about  Laurence  OUvier,  who  wcis  to  have  played 
opposite  Annabella  in  this?" 

Well,  the  truth  is  that  he  wasn't.    He  never 
was.    He  was  only  spoken  of  in  every  comer 
of  the  film  world  (which  has  innumerable  comers) 
as  being  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the  job. 
And  I,  heaven  forgive  me, 
Hearked  to  rumour,  and  snatched  at  a  breath 
Of  "this  one  knoweth"  and  "that  one  saith." 
TTiat  isn't  my  idea  of  a  rhyme.    It's  Rudyard 
Kipling's.   Anyway,  Fonda's  elected,  and  with 
him     and     Annabella     are     Leslie  Banks 
Pat     Noonan,     Dorothy     Dewhurst,  Phihp 
Frost    and    D.     J.    WiUiams,     with  John 
McCormack,  the  famous  Irish  tenor,  giving  bis 
own   impersonation   of  John  McCormack,  the 
famous  Irish  tenor,  ginging  Irish  songs  in  a 
tenor  voice. 

And  there  will  be  others;  oh,  bet  your  boots 
there  will  be  others.    You  never  know  the  com- 
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plete  cast  of  a  film,  especially  a  large  and 
imjKirtant  feature  film  Uke  this,  until  the 
finished  remains  are  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Romantic  Drama 

One  hears  names,  of  course.  I've  been 
hearing  quite  a  lot  of  names,  for  instance, 
for  Fall  of  an  Empire,  the  Juhus  Hagen  pro- 
duction which  is  featuring  Dolly  Haas  (an 
important  figure  in  British  films  after  her 
personal  success  in  Broken  Blossoms)  and 
Richard  Barthelmess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  p>art  because  of  his  admiration  for  Miss 
Haas's  performance. 

Here's  the  cast  list  to  date  :  Frank  Vosper, 
Denier  Warren,  Brian  Buschell,  Joyce  Bland, 
John  Turabull,  Evan  Thomas,  Lynn  Harding, 
Henry  Oscar  and  George  Merritt. 

Maurice  Elvey  is  directing  as  well  as  producing 
it;  it's  a  romantic  costume  drama,  and,  as  I 
believe  I  mentioned  before,  is  bcised  on  Baroness 
Orczy's  best-seUing  novel,  "Spy  of  Napwleon." 

Funny  thing  about  British  costume  pictures, 
they  all  seem  to  be  either  high./  successful  or 
the  most  awful  flops.  I  hope  this  one  will  come 
down  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  safe  bet wixt-and -between 
area  for  it  to  land  in. 

Julius  Hagen  is  usually  remarkably  successful 
in  striking  the  public  taste;  I  have  every  hope 
that  this  one  will  click  loudly. 

Not  for  Anna 


^^nd  now,  just  by  way  of  rubbing  in 


my 

colleague  Guy  Beacon's  remarks  about 
Alexander  Korda  last  week,  let  me  point  out 
that  it  isn't  by  any  means  only  Korda  who 


announces  future  production  activity  and 
then  for  some  reason  or  other  changes 
his  mind. 

Almost  every  producer  does  it;  only 
Korda  announces  more,  and  the  fault- 
finders overlook  the  fact  that  he  achieves 
more. 

The  latest  volte-face  (Portuguese  for 
back-somersault)  has  been  gracefully 
performed  by  Herbert  Wilcox. 

He  announced  recently  (and  I  gave 
the  announcement  my  blessing  in  these 
columns)  that  the  next  subject  for  Anna 
Neagle   would   be  a  film   about  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  that  he  was  negotiating 
for   the   services   of   a  famous  Holly- 
wood star  to  play  Horatio,  First  Lord  Nelson, 
her  one-eyed,  one-armed,  single-purposed  boy 
friend. 

Just  by  way  of  a  change  for  British  pictures, 
the  whole  of  the  script  had  been  completed  and 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  made  to  get  under 
way  with  production  at  the  new  Pine  wood 
studios  at  Iver,  Bucks. 


Clash 


I  ow,  however,  Mr.  Wilcox  informs  me  that 
he  has  heard  from  the  Warner  Brothers  in 
Hollywood  (who  own  the  rights  of  the  play 
The  Divine  Lady)  that  they  are  thinking  of 
producing  a  film  based  on  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Lady  Hamilton. 
Definitely  a  clash. 

"Okay,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox  in  effect;  "why 
don't  we  get  together  and  make  a  joint  effort  ? " 

But  that  couldn't  be  done,  so  the  Wilcox  film 
will  not  be  made. 

Instead,  Anna  is  to  star  in  On  tvith  the  Dance, 
a  back-stage  story  with  settings  in  Soho,  Paris, 
and  Budai>est;  and  TuUio  Carminati,  who 
lately  teamed  with  Anna  in  The  Three  Maxims, 
will  be  a  stage  impresario. 

Well,  I  wanted  to  see  Anna  as  Lady  Hamilton ; 


but  I'm  being  very  brave  about  it. 
beUeve  Wilcox  has  acted  very  wisely. 


But  I 


Killer  Robinson 

N' 


fow  to  retum  to  Robinson,  Edward  G. 

He's  here  to  play  in  the  first  Atlantic 
Films  effort,  and  perhaps  he's  lucky  in  one 
respect — that  his  director  has  come  along  on  the 
same  boat. 
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Not  that  Marion  Gering  has  ever  directed 
Edward  G.  Robinson  before;  but  he's  been 
resp)onsible  for  many  of  the  most  successful 
Sylvia  Sidney  pictures ;  and  Sylvia  is  a  player  of 
very  much  the  same  calibre  as  Robinson — that 
is  to  say,  she  acts  with  her  head. 

Robinson  is  an  entertaining  person;  I  needn't 
teU  you  he  isn't  in  the  least  like  the  killer  he 
usually  portrays. 

Certainly  he  fools  around  when  he's  exp>ected 
to.  At  the  inevitable  press  reception  someone 
suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  to  have  a  gang- 
ster's drink,  so  he  obUgingly  roared  for  a  bucket 
of  blood — with  a  glass  of  milk  as  a  chaser. 

But  get  him  talking  sensibly,  and  you'd  be 
deeply  interested  in  his  ideas. 

Marion  Gering,  too,  is  a  man  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  grey  matter  bumping  about 
in  the  old  cranium.  Slight,  youngish,  dark- 
haired,  clean-shaven,  with  pince-nez  and  a  sUght 
stoop,  he  looks  more  like  a  scientist  than  a  film 
director;  and,  if  you'll  look  round  carefully 
you'll  probably  observe  that  the  directors  who 
look  the  least  hke  directors  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  best  films. 

Aristocrat  Wanted 

This  Thunder  in  the  City  which  is  about  to  roll 
is  caused  by  an  American  financier  (Edward 

G.  ,  of  course)  arriving  in  England  to  conquer  the 
City  of  London. 

However,  he  also  encounters  th?  daughter  of 
a  peer,  and  you  can  imagine  that  there  is  quite  a 
clash  of  wills,  temperaments,  purpose,  and 
everything  else;  in  fact,  the  stage  is  set  for  a 
first-class  romance. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  this  film 
will  be  made  at  Denham. 

I  don't  know  yet  who  is  going  to  play  the 
part  of  the  aristocratic  heroine,  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  they  don't  know  themselves, 
see  ? 

Pity  Atlantic  Films  couldn't  have  got  together 
\mh  Tudor  Films,  who  are  just  launching  their 
first  production,  too.  They've  got  a  heroine, 
but  so  far  no  hero. 

They  are  now  calling  their  film  Because  of 
Love,  but  I  hope  it  won't  be  a  case  of  "all  for 
love  and  nothing  for  reward." 

You  will  probably  sink  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon 
of  utter  amazement  when  I  tell  you  that  Gitta 
Alpar  is  to  play  the  part  of  an  operatic  star. 

Still,  as  this  is  undoubtedly  what  she  is,  it's 
probably  the  kind  of  part  she  plays  best. 

Along  with  Gitta  are  Laurence  Goldsmith, 

H.  F.  Maltby.  Bruce  Winston,  Vera  Bogetti, 
Clarissa  Sel%vyn,  Wyn  Weaver  and  Dorothy 
Boyd. 

But  no  hero.  However,  they'll  find  one. 
He's  probably  lurking  about  somewhere,  having 
a  quiet  cocktail  with  the  heroine  of  Thunder  in 
the  City. 

A  Bad  Habit 

It's  interesting  to  pick  up  the  little  habits  and 
eccentricities  of  film-directors. 
Thornton  Freeland  has  a  cute  one;  he  gets 
bified  on  the  napfjer. 

You  remember  I  told  you  when  he  was 
directing  The  Amateur  Gentleman  some  well- 
meaning  but  ham-handed  galoot  on  the  gantry 
dropped  a  handy-sized  chunk  of  iron  on  Mr. 

j   Freeland's  head,  busting  it  open? 

I  Well,  just  as  he  was  finishing  Accused,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  favourite  spot  under  the  camera 
(a  pretty  inteUigent  place  to  sit  when  you  want 
to  see  what  the  camera  sees)  when  the  camera-  , 
man's  sleeve  got  caught  in  the  lever  that  raises 
and  lowers  the  camera-head,  and  the  camera 
tilted  forward  on  to  "T"  Freeland's  head  and 
crowned  him  king-pin  of  the  studio  as  neatly  as 

I  if  it  had  been  done  \vith  an  axe. 

This,  as  the  snowed- in  settler  in  Oregon 
remarked  when  a  donkey  fell  dovm  his  chimney 
for  the  third  morning  in  succession,  is  getting 
moootonous. 

Picture  poor  little  June  Clyde  sitting  patiently 
at  home  wjiiting  for  her  beloved  "T"  to  be 
brought  home  with  his  head  bandaged. 

Anyway,  she  ought  to  start  a  campaign  for 
short  sleeves  for  cameramen. 


Speaking  of  American  directors,  I  hear  that 
Glyn  Tryon,  who  was  brought  over  from 
America  to  direct  the  Annabella  picture  Wings 
of  the  Morning,  is  no  longer  directing  that  film. 
Now,  I  remember  Tryon  very  well  as  a  whirlwind 
comedian  in  the  silent  days,  in  such  films  as 
Black  White  Sheep,  Painting  The  Toum,  Hot  Heels, 
Hero  for  a  Night,  The  Gatecrasher,  The  Kid's  Clever 
and  How  to  Handle  Women,  but  I  don't  know 
much  about  him  as  a  director. 

But  don't  worry  about  Wings  of  the  Morning; 
I  remember  a  production  not  so  long  ago  when 
the  American  director  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Hungarian  producer,  and  resigned, 
and  the  producer  carried  on,  directing  the  film, 
and  then  handed  over  direction  to  the  film 
editor.  .  .  . 

And  every  time  I  came  on  to  the  set  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  and  I  wondered 
how  that  film  could  ever  be  a  success. 

But  it  turned  out  to  be  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

Going  Up 

Here's  a  full  passenger  list  for  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where  they  are  going  to  make  (as 
I  told  you  last  week)  Edge  of  the  World,  which  is 
expected  to  be  a  Scottish  Man  of  Aran,  only 
better. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  critics  who  didn't  go 


completely  loopy  over  Man  of  Aran  ;  I  thou.tcht  it 
represented  a  shocking  waste  of  time  and  money, 
and  completely  misrepresented  the  islanders,  and 
said  so. 

I  hope  Edge  of  the  World  uill  be  better. 

Niall  McGinnis  and  Belle  Chrystal  are  pro- 
viding what  in  a  Gracie  Fields  picture  would 
be  called  the  luv.  I  haven't  seen  Belle  in  a 
worth-while  part  since  Hindle  Wakes,  in  which  she 
wais  excellent. 

Then  there  are  Francesca  Reidy,  John  Laurie, 
Finlay  Currie,  Hamish  Sutherland  (kind  of  a 
foreign  name),  Eric  Berry,  Campbell,  and  Georfre 
Summers,  and  Michael  Powell. 

What?  says  you.  Michael  Powell?  says  you. 
But  I  thought  he  was  directing  the  picture,  says 
you. 

Right !  says  me.  He  j5,  says  me.  But  he's 
also  playing  the  part  of  a  sea-captain,  thereby 
saving  one  fare  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  says  me. 

And  also  he  wrote  the  story,  so  I'll  say  he's  a 
good  investment  for  the  company. 

By  the  way,  he  expects  to  employ  some  of  the 
islanders  as  "  types  " ;  this  may  give  rise  to  a  new 
sport — "Picking  the  Actors";  and,  as  they're 
apparently  not  going  to  wear  any  make-up  this 
should  keep  us  busy. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  Edge  of  the  World ;  it'd 
better  be  good. 


THRILL  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  FILM  LOVERS 


EVERY  Picture  GOER  reader  will  rush  to 
get  "Picturegoer  Summer  Annual," 
on  sale  this  week.  It's  the  biggest 
thrill  of  the  year  for  all  film  lovers.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  100  sparkling  pages, 
teeming  with  wonderful  stories  of  the  stars 
and  by  the  stars,  too — -enthralling  articles 
by  leading  personalities  of  the  screen — 
pictures — scores  of  them — including  beauti- 
ful art  plate  portraits  !  And  a.  full-colour 
portrait  of  Helen  Vinson  on  the  front  cover  ! 

"  Picturegoer  Summer  Annual "  is  packed  with 
surprises.  You  simply  must  read  "The  True 
Love  Story  of  a  Famous  Star" — -you  will  be 
enthralled  by  "Glamour — Yesterday  and  To- 
day," by  Lionel  Collier.  And  here's  a  big  treat — 
a  wonderful  feature  entitled  "  Is  This  a  Woman's 
World  ? " — by  none  other  than  Mary  Hckford  ! 
Another  exhilararing  article  is  written  by  lovely 
Jeanette  Macdonald  herself  !  She  declares  that 
"There  Is  No  Modem  Man" — will  you  agree? 

Remember,  "Picturegoer  Summer  Annual"  is 
on  sale  everywhere  now,  and  it's  only  sixpence. 
The  demand  has  already  been  tremendous — make 
sure  of  your  copj'  by  buying  it  without  delay. 


This  is  the  very  first  girl  we  found 
reading  the  "  Picturegoer  Summer 
Annal "  on  the  beach.    Is  it  you  ? 
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,OME  on,  come  on  with 
your  parade.  Put  on 
your  uniforms  and 
beat  your  drums.  Tell 
the  world  that  war  is 
glorious.  Let's  have  another  one." 

Abruptly  Celia  Whitakker 
turned  away  from  the  window, 
already  annoyed  ^vith  herself  for 
her  outburst.  Why  should  the 
Fourth  of  July  Celebration? 
always  affect  her  like  this, 
reviving  every  cruel  memory 
of  what  had  happened  in 
August,  1914?  Why  couldn't 
she  control  herself  and  refuse 
to  waste  her  energy  tilting 
at  something  that  always  had 
and  always  would  happen 
while  the  world  lasted. 

Eccles,  personal  maid,  white- 
haired,  devoted  and  practical, 
applied  the  right  antidote 
to  brooding.  "VVhy  don't  you 
drive  out  to  Oak  Woods,  like 
you  used  to  on  the  '  Fourth,' 
Miss  CeUa  ? " 

"Perhaps  I  wUl."  Ceha 
stroked  the  Sealyham,  who  had 
pricked  up  ears  on  hearing  the  word 
"drive."  "  We're  not  afraid  of  a  few 
noises,  are  we.  Jiggers?  But,  after 
all,  a  drive  as  a  distraction  from 
importunate  memories  was  unneces- 
sary. Twenty-year-old  Joan,  back 
from  a  European  visit  and  not 
expected  till  to-morrow,  arrived  with 
a  Paris  hat  and  ecstatic  greeting. 

"Joan,  darling,  how  did  you  get 
here  so  soon  ?  The  Berengaria  only 
docked  this  morning." 

' '  I  know,  but  flying  meant  a  whole 
day  sooner  seeing  the  darlingest 
sister  in  the  world,  so  I  flew.  Besides, 
I  had  an  offer  of  a  lift  in  a  man's 
private  "plane." 

"So  the  latest  admirer  is  rich,  is 
he?" 

"Very.  David  Eastman.  He's 
a  professor.  Oh,  he's  quite  old; 
must  be  every  day  of  forty." 

Celia  smiled  the  smile  reserved  for 
women  out  of  their  thirties  who  hear 
girls  under  twenty-one  describing 
forty  as  "outside  the  pale."  "Well, 
darling,  I'm  not  anxious  to  lose  you, 
even  to  a  miUionaire  and  an  'ologist ; 
in  fact,  you're  altogether  too  young 
for  matrimony." 

"Nonsense!  Don't  forget  my 
coming-of-age  party  next  month. 
I've  not  talked  father  and  Aunt 
Harriette  into  that,  just  to  let  it 
drop.  Besides,  Mr.  Eastman's 
promised  to  come." 

Wisely,  Celia  made  no  mention  of 
Dr.  Terrance,  clever  if  some- 
what dictatorial  masculine  cause  of 
Joan's  European  holiday.  At  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  Celia,  who  knew 
Joan  as  well  as  any  one,  w£is  aware 
that  the  girl  loved  Richard  Terrance. 
With  typical  independence,  Joan 
had  gone  off  in  a  huff  because  Richard 
didn't  want  to  tie  himself  down  to 
an  engagement.  Just  how  all  this 
would  affect  Joan  and  David 
Eastman,  Celia  was  anxious  to  see. 
She  was,  in  fact,  thinking  of  them 
both  when  walking  one  morning  in 
the  park.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  helping  a  terrier,  abandoned  by 
youngsters  having  tied  fire-crackers 
to  the  animal's  tail,  that  caused 
Celia  to  stop  when  she  did.  The  pup 
was  young  and  excited,  the  crackers 
securely  lashed.  Accepting  the  help 
of  a  man  who  had  ridden  up,  Celia 
offered  to  bold  the  horse.  She  lived 
such  a  quiet  life  and  met  so  few 
strangers  that  her  interest  in  the  man 
was  aroused.  Appearances  proved 
deceptive.  The  figure  in  its  unim- 
peachable kit  was  that  of  a  young 
man.  The  face,  when  its  owner  stood 
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up  to  release  the  pup,  was  near  as 
could  be  to  Joan's  man  of  forty. 

"Fine  example  of  civihsatdon — to 
tie  a  sparkler  to  a  creature's  tail ! "  he 
smiled.  "Well,  I've  spent  most  of 
my  life  among  savages.  They  eat 
dogs;  so  perhaps  teasing's  better." 
How  it  was  from  that  they  started 
talking  seriously,  occupying  the 
same  bench,  Celia  did  not  know.  She 
only  knew  that  the  man  was  a 
gentleman,  that  she  liked  him;  and 
if  a  woman  of  forty  can't  talk  to  an 
attractive  stranger  in  the  park  and 
know  how  to  handle  the  situation, 
the  woman  must  be  an  idiot. 

"I  don't  know  why  I'm  bothering 
you  with  all  this,"  he  was  sajring. 
"Only  I  find  myself  trying  to  solve 
a  problem.  May  I  ask  your  help  ? " 

' '  If  it's  not  too  difl&cult.  I'm  rather 
out  of  things  these  days,  but  I'll 
try." 

"Well,  the  problem  is  I've  got 
something  I  ought  to  want.  Diffi- 
cult?" 

"Not  so  far.  Sounds  as  if  you 
were  a  lucky  man." 

"But  listen.  I  won't  beat  about 
the  bush.  I've  recently  met  and 
proposed  to  a  young,  attractive  girl 
who's  to  give  me  my  answer  to-night. 
Now,  I  believe  it's  impossible  that 
a  youngster  of  her  age,  brimming 
over  with  life,  could  love  me.  If 
she  says  'yes'  it  will  be  not  because 
I  happen  to  have  money — she's  too 
fine  for  that — but  because  she's 


flattered  at  being  proposed  to  by 
someone  who,  in  her  eyes,  would 
mean  'man  of  the  world'." 

"You  have  a  very  unselfish  view- 
point, haven't  you  ?  But  to  me  the 
one  big  question  is  :  Do  you  love 
her  ? " 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I  love  her." 

"  Only  pretty  sure  ?  " 

"Weil,  nearly  certain.  I'm  afraid 
I  must  be  rather  a  bounder." 

"I  don't  think  so.  Only  I  should 
tell  the  girl,  if  I  were  you,  what 
you've  told  me." 

Reviewing  this  extraordinary 
meeting,  Celia  was  less  inclined 
than  ever  to  think  the  stranger  a 
bounder.  She  had  the  more  time  to 
ponder  the  matter  as  from  habit 
she  went  off  to  her  sitting-room  with 
a  book  after  dinner,  regardless  of  its 
being  the  evening  of  Joan's  coming- 
out  party.  Not  even  for  Joan  would 
she  face  crowds  and  meeting 
strangers.  Elbows  propped  on  the 
book-rest  in  front  of  her,  chin 
cupped  in  her  hands,  Celia  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
scientific  studies  of  Professor  David 
Eastman,  when  Richard  Terrance 
burst  in." 

"  Sorry  to  blunder.  I  thought  you 
said  'Come  in,'  Celia." 

"You  don't  disturb  me.  But 
what  about  the  party?  Oughtn't 
you  to  be  there?" 


CeUa  tries  to  tell  Joan  their  real  relation- 
ship, but  is  prevented  by  her  father. 


"I've  had  enough  of  it." 
"Have  you  been  quarrelling  with 
Joan  again  ? " 

"  It's  all  my  own  fault.  I  behaved 
like  an  idiot.  I  came  here  to-night 
meaning  to  ask  Joan  to  marry 
me.  ITien  I  saw  that  fellow 
David  Eastman  monopK)lising 
Joan.  I'd  have  been  an  old 
man  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
dance  with  her  even.  I  should 
have  kept  my  temper.  Instead 

of  that,  I  said  things  and  " 

"Don't  get  so  agitated, 
Richard.  The  battle  isn't  lost 
yet.  Besides,  I'm  going  to  fight 
for  you." 

"For  heaven's  sake  don't  I 
I'd  look  like  a  sap  running  to 
his  sister  to  help." 

"That's  Joan's  knock.  Don't 
go,  Richard.   Come  in,  Joan." 

But,  after  all,  it  was  Richard, 
not  Celia,  who  was  to  render 
first-aid  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. The  tall  figure  behind 
Joan  in  the  doorway,  with  its 
unquestionable  air  of  breeding,  the 
thin,  clean-shaven  face  with  its 
inteUigent  forehead,  l)elonged  to 
only  one  person — to  Celia's  acquaint- 
ance of  the  previous  morning.  So 
long  had  she  expunged  the  word 
"surprise"  from  her  vocabulary, 
that  the  shock  was  even 
greater  at  finding  herself  about  to 
acknowledge  as  a  brother,  the  only 
man  she  had  seen  in  twenty  years, 
capable  of  touching  the  romantic 
chord. 

She  was  duly  grateful  to  Richard, 
who,  by  at  once  congratulating  his 
rival,  diverted  talk  from  the  women. 

"  A  nd  you'll  be  my  maid-of -honour, 
ix-  won't   you,  darling?"  Joan 

urged    when    Richard    had  gone. 

"  Don't  look  so  terribly  surprised." 
"Mr.    Eastman    seems    a  little 

surprised  himself.  I'd  like  to  si)eak 

to  him  a  minute  alone,  if  yon  don't 

mind." 

"  I'll  join  you  in  a  minute,  Joan. 
Your  sister's  right.  We  ought  to  get 
to  know  each  other." 

"  I  know  what  you  must  think  of 
me,"  David  said.  "I  know  I  didn't 
sound  happy  this  morning,  but  do 
realise  it  was  because  of  Joan's 
youth  and  the  fear  that  I  was  the 
wrong  man  for  her.  I  do  love  her." 

"But  that's  only  half.  Does  she 
love  you  ? " 

"  She  says  so,  and  I  must  believe 
her.  Charge  it  up  to  my  vanity,  if 
you  Uke."  The  quick  smile,  so 
redolent  for  CeUa  of  indefinable 
charm,  convinced  her.  She  loved 
this  man.  Joan  did  not.  She  loved 
Richard  Torrence. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  don't  feel  that 
your  marriage  should  take  place," 
she  said  firmly.  "  If  I  find  I'm  right, 
I  shall  declcire  war  on  it."  David 
cemented  her  feeling  for  him  for  ever 
by  saying:  "I  wanted  you  to  be 
my  friend,  Celia,  but  you'd  be  the 
most  charming  enemy  a  man  ever 
had." 

Two  days  later  Celia  was  acknow- 
ledging that  making  war  on  Joan's 
wedding  was  the  reverse  of  charming. 
Clever  tactician,  she  manoeuvred  for 
a  first  engagement  in  surroundings 
more  favourable  to  her  than  a  smart 
restaurant.  As  dinner  hostess  to 
David  and  Joan,  Celia  chose  the 
quiet  house  in  Westchester,  where 
she  was  accustomed  to  retreat  from 
the  home  of  a  singularly  selfish  and 
dominating  father.  For  a  symbol  of 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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the  velvet  glove  she  gave  Joan  a 
treasured  necklet,  asking  her  to  wear 
it.  After  dinner  the  steel  hand 
betrayed  itself.  Celia  deliberately 
turned  the  conversation  from  bridal 
preparations  to  books — David's 
books. 

"I  didn't  know  you  wrote.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  ? "  Joan  demanded. 
"Only  a  man's  enemies  talk  about 
his  books,"  he  gravely  assured  her. 
She  insisted,  pulling  a  long  face 
when  she  discovered  him  to  be  the 
author  of "  Taboos  and  Fetishes  "  and 
"  Primitive  Anthropiomorphism," 
both  of  which  treatises  Celia  had 
read.  But  though  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  pronounce  "  anthropKjmor- 
phism,"  Joan  was  intellectual  enough 
to  know  that  Celia  was  being  unkind. 

You're  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
me,"  she  accused,  with  tears 
only  j  ust  below  the  surface.  ' '  Well,  I 
may  be  dumb,  but  I'm  not  so  dumb 
as  to  know  what  you're  driving  at, 
Celia.    I'm  going  home." 

Useless  for  them  both  to  plead. 
Pale  underneath  hardly  necessary 
make-up,  Joan  snatched  up  the 
charmingly  girlish  flower-posy  that 
accompanied  her  semi-period  frock 
and  hurried  to  fetch  her  wrap. 
"Don't  go  this  way,  "CeUa  pleaded, 
scarcely  a  triumphant  victor,  as  she 
followed  the  girl  to  the  hall.  "I 
can't  bear  to  think  I've  hurt  you." 

"\V'hy  don't  you  run  to  David? 
He'll  sympathise." 

"Joan,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  saying." 

"No?  Then  take  this.  I  can't 
ever  wear  it.  Since  my  engagement 
you've  done  "nothing  but  interfere, 
and  I  know  why.  You  never  had 
romance  in  your  own  life  and  you 
don't  want  anyone  else  to  have  it." 

No  romance !  How  little  Joan 
knew.  Standing  by  the  french  win- 
dows, Celia  failed  to  see  the  Umousine, 
in  which  David  was  humouring 
Joan's  request,  snaking  down  the 
drive. 

She  saw  instead  her  last  meeting 
before  the  war  of  1914,  with  Michael 
— Michael,  the  nobody  of  a  bank 
clerk,  whom  CeUa's  father,  in  the 
running  for  a  governorship,  had  told 
to  leave  the  house. 

Oh,  why  had  father  been  such  a 
selfish  snob?  Why  the  night  she, 
his  daughter,  had  left  a  dance  early 
to  visit  Michael's  home,  had  they 
been  shadowed?  Shuddering  after 
twenty  years  had  gone  by,  Ceha 
could  see  father's  detective  being 
struck  at  by  Michael  for  playing 
Peeping  Tom ;  could  see  the  detect- 
ive bring  out  his  gun  and  Michael 
trying  to  seize  it. 

WTiat  happened  after  that  night, 
between  her  father  and  Michael, 
Celia  never  quite  knew.  She  only 
suspected  that  her  father  had 
engineered  Michael's  getaway  to 
France.  "Find  Michael.  You  must 
find  Michael,"  in  those  days,  had 
been  Celia's  only  cry. 

Father's  answer,  made  after  he  had 
fully  understood  the  importance  of 
his  daughter's  entreaty,  had  been  to 
decide  on  a  trip  to  Europe  with 
Paris  as  objective. 

Could  Celia  ever  forget  that  morn- 
ing after  .\ugust  1914,  when 
a  stretcher  cjise  was  brought  into 
the  Paris  home,  turned  hospital, 
and  she  recognised  in  the  prostrate, 
silent  figure  in  mud-stained  uniform, 
Michael. 

Sot  forget,  when  driving  away 
from  Paris  with  her  fatherless  child 
how  baby  John  was  described  on 
the  passport  as  the  youngest  "Miss 
Whitakker." 


THE    STORY   of  tl 


Alone  with  her  father  for  a 
moment  while  passport  officials  were 
inspecting  the  car,  Celia  said : 
"Father,  I  wjint  to  talk  to  you.  So 
Joan's  my  sister,  is  she?  You  can't 
take  her  away  from  me  Uke  this. 
She's  all  I've  got." 

"CeUa,  you  might  as  well  look 
things  in  the  face  once  and  for  all. 
Even  if  you  don't  care  for  the 
disgrace  for  yourself  or  for  me, 
haven't  you  sense  to  reaUse  it  will 
be  better  for  the  child  ? " 

Twenty  years  CeUa  had  spwnt  in 
realising  what  was  good  for  Joan, 
and  still  the  way  was  abominably 
hard.  She  was  recalled  to  herself  by 
David  stepping  up  to  the  french 
window.    "\Vhy — David!" 

"  I  had  to  come  back.  After  I 
took  Joan  home,  I  got  thinking 
about  you.  I  thought  you  might  be 
unhappy." 

"Most  women  would  be,  perhaps. 
But  I've  had  enough  of  unhappiness. 
No  more  tears.  Nc  more  yesterdays. 
To-day  I'm  fighting  for  the  future." 

"  Joan  wasn't  herself  to-night. 
She's  getting  strung  up  about  the 
wedding." 


"  T  know.  Her  nerves  are  on  edge, 
Xbut  there's  another  reason.  Joan's 

in  love  with  someone  else.  They 

quarrelled,  and  she's  marrjring  you 

to  punish  him." 

"  But,  CeUa,  even  if  this  were  true, 

I  can't  just  walk  out  on  Joan.  I 

wouldn't  look  at  myself  in  the  face 

again." 

"  Suppose  she  walks  out  on  you." 

"I  don't  think  she  will." 

"You  mean  you're  afraid  she 
won't.  Don't  worry,  David.  She 
will.  I'm  going  to  see  to  it."  Light 
dawned  in  her  eyes — fascinating 
grey-g^een  eyes,  with  a  touch  of 
insolence — when  CeUa  was  roused. 
Carrying  on  the  offensive  the  foUow- 
ing  morning,  she  opened  fire  on  her 
father  in  the  Ubrary. 

"Father,  I  want  to  talk  to  yon. 
We  can't  let  Joan  marry  David 
Eastman." 

"There  you  go  !  About  the  first 
time  anyone  in  this  family  does 
something  intelUgent,  you  want  to 
stop  it.  What's  the  matter  with 
Eastman  ? " 

"Nothing.  Except  neither  of 
them  are  in  love  with  the  other, 
especially  Joan." 
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"Well,  she's  the  best  judge  of 
that.    Don't  try  and  interfere." 

"I'm  going  to."  She  took  up  the 
house  'phone.  "Is  that  you,  Mary? 
Will  you  ask  Miss  Joan  to  come  to  the 
library  right  away  ?  " 

"  Joan  won't  listen  to  you,"  James 
Whitakker  said  coolly. 

"She'll  have  to;  because  I'm 
going  to  tell  her  that  she's  my 
daughter.  She's  under  age  and  can't 
marry  without  my  consent." 

"Celia,  you  wouldn't  dare." 

"I'd  dare  anj-thing  to  let  her  have 
what  you  made  me  miss." 

"Very  well,  then.  Tell  her."  Not 
entirely  misled  by  her  father's  turn 
of  front,  Celia  took  the  advantage 
of  Joan's  being  in  a  p>enitent  mood 
to  draw  the  child  to  her  in  the  arm- 
chair. Even  then  the  words  came 
haltingly.  "  Joany  dairling  .  .  . 
there's  something  I  want  to  tell  you. 
I  never  meant  to.  Don't  hate  me  for 
it,  please.  You  see,  we're  not  really 
sisters  you    and    I  are 

closer  .  .  ."  Why  did  one's  throat 
close  at  the  crucial  moment,  throt- 
tling down  one's  voice  into  less  than 
a  whisper  ? 

James  'Whitaker  was  quick  to 
seize  the  advantage.  "Celia,  you're 
tired,"  he  pressed.  "Talk  about  it 
in  the  morning.  You  see,  Joan  my 
dear,  your  sister  hasn't  been  well  for 
some  time,  and  this  particular  idea 
has  been  growing  in  her  mind.  I 
didn't  take  it  seriously  at  first,  but 
now  .  .  .  better  go,  my  dear.  I'll 
talk  to  you  later." 


He  hustled  Joan  out  of  the  room. 
Temporarily,Celia  was  obliged  to 
admit  defeat  and  to  prepare  a  fresh 
advance.  She  fell  in  the  more 
readily,  therefore,  with  her  father's 
order  to  spend  a  few  days  away 
from  home.  The  moment  she 
entered  the  lounge  hall  at  the  West- 
chester home,  Celia  realised  that 
father  was  also  capable  of  hiding  a 
steel  hand.  Eccles,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  was  accustomed  to 
fwecede  her  mistress  on  all  journeys, 
was  in  Canada  visiting  a  brother. 
Celia  could  not  expect  to  see  her, 
but  neither  was  she  prepared  to  see 
two  utterly  strange  faces  instead  of 


"  Head  up,"  said  Celia,   "  and 
remember  no  more  tears,  Joan." 


the  temporary  helj)ers  who  had  been 
engaged. 

"Mr.  Whitakker  hired  tar.,"  said 
the  elder  of  the  two  women,  add- 
ing :  "  It's  no  good  giving  any 
instructions  to  the  chauffeur  who 
brought  you  here.  He  has  his  orders, 
too." 

"  I  see.  Very  thoughtful  of  my 
father  planning  to  keep  me  prisoner 
in  my  own  house.  Put  bluntly,  the 
situation  amounted  to  that."  Celia, 
stranded  without  a  telephone  and 
under  continual  surveillance,  was 
beginning  to  feel  desperate  when  a 
visit  from  David  saved  her. 

Mere  sight  of  him  sharing  her 
sofa,  even  though  her  father 
made  a  third,  was  encouraging.  They 
talked  of  irrelevances.  Taking  James 
Whitakker's  hint,  David  said  they 
must  be  going.  Must  hope  go  with 
him  ?  But  no.  At  the  door  he  said  : 
"I've  left  my  cigarettes,"  and  came 
back  for  the  case,  which  he  must 
have  purposely  slid  under  a  cushion. 
"Get  Eccles,"  she  whispered,  and 
hardly  knew  if  he  had  heard,  so 
quickly  did  he  rejoin  father  at  the 
door. 

Almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  Eccles, 
having  been  summoned  by  tele- 
gram, put  in  her  appearance  after 
travelling  from  Canada  by  air.  Her 
white  hair,  dignified  form,  and 
emphatic  manner  put  zest  into 
Celia's  renewed  offensive.  She 
arrived  at  James  WTiitakker's  home 
to  find,  as  she  had  half  expected, 
the  entire  household,  with  David  and 
the  bridesmaids,  rehearsing  for  the 
morrow's  ceremony. 


\\J  earing  one  of  the  classical  gowns 
VV  she  affected,  Celia  perhaps  had 
never  looked  loveUer  than  when 
swept  by  her  father  into  the  study 
for  an  explanation. 

"I  know,  you  didn't  expect  me, 
father,"  she  admitted,  "nor  Eccles. 
You  see,  I  needed  her  to  dismiss 
those  two  nurses  of  yours.  I  wish 
you  could  see  them  now  she's  finished 
telling  them  what  might  happen  in 
a  court  of  law  if  they  continued 
being  jailers." 

"Celia.  You'd  better  have  the 
truth.  I'm  on  the  r'.>cks  financially. 
If  Joan  doesn't  marry  David.  .  .  ." 

"  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  know.  You 
can  have  any  money  of  mine,  if 
that'll  help,  but  I  can't  have  Joan 
unhappy.  Now,  Eccles  is  here  to 
prove  Joan's  my  daughter.  .  .  ." 

This  time  Celia  was  interrupted. 
Joan,  white-faced,  tearful,  knocked 
and  flung  herself  into  Celia's  arms. 
"Darling,  now  you're  home,  I've 
come  to  tell  you  I  can't  go  through 
with  this.  I  don't  love  David.  I 
love  Richard.    I'm  going  to  him." 

Darling!"  said  Joan,  lovely  as 
a  bride  should  look  on  her  way 
to  the  altar.  "  Something  I've  been 
wanting  to  ask  you  for  a  long  time. 
Was  it  true  what  you  said  that  night 
about  not  being  my  sister?  Now 
you  and  David  are  married,  I  thought 
I  could  ask." 

"Of  course.  There  was  nothing 
in  it;  only  my  way  of  bringing  you 
and  Richard  together.  Head  up. 
Remember,  no  more  tears." 


Freely  based  on  the  film  "A 
Lady  of  Secrets,"  by  permission  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  Ltd.  See  "  On 
the  Screens  Now  "  feature,  page 
32,  for  the  full  cast  and  Lionel 
Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 
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hair.   Write  for  free  folder  to-day! 

SUPERfllfl 

PERMANENT  WAVING 


SUPERMA 
LTD.  . 


93-97  Regent  Street, 
London.  W.  I. 


NO  ELECTRICITY— NO  MACHINE  • 


choose  well — choose  wisely 

—at  corot 

designs  and  prices  cater  for  the 
needs  of  the  woman  who  would 
be  smartly  dressed  at  a  moderate 
cost,  while  the  added  advantages 
of  being  able  to  pay  by  instal- 
ments need  no  emphasis, 
post  the  coupon  for  the  corot 
catalogue  of  new  models,  or  call 
personally  at  the  corot  showrooms. 

"things  to  come"  smartly  tailored 
pure  linen  suit,  with  pleated  set  sleeves 
and  stitched  trimming,  the  skirt 
features  a  centre  panel.  1  O  / 


eoro 


(dept.  p.g.  367) 

33,  old  bond  street 

london.  w.l.  regent  0234 

•—••^pott  this  coupon  to  corot  to-day  mm% 

please  send  corot  fashion  guide  and  details.  : 


address. 
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ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON 

ARY  PICKFORD  has 
gone  into  production 
with  Jesse  Lasky  and 
this  represents  the 
first  film  they  have 
made  for  U.A. — and  a  very 
amusing  film  it  is,  too. 

It  belongs  to  the  category 
which  may  be  described  as 
"nonsense"  pictures — that  is  the 
plot  is  delightfully  unworldly  and 
things  just  happen  in  the  most 
unexpected  but  nevertheless  witty 
way. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  tell 
you  the  story,  because  it  is  not  the 
plot  but  the  illuminating  detaU  work 
and  satirical  touches  which  make  it 
really  good  entertainment. 

Briefly,  it  deals  with  a  young 
unknown  actor  who  kisses  a  strange 
girl  in  a  kinema,  gets  prosecuted  by 
the  Morality  League  and  so  finds 
notoriety  followed  by  fame  and 
a  very  pretty  little  wife.  The  cast  is 
an  exceptionally  good  one  and  each 
and  every  member  of  it  adds  his  or 
her  share  to  the  success  of  the  whole 
film  which  has  been  cleverly  directed 
by  Rowland  V.  Lee. 

Francis  Lederer  as  the  actor  who 
gets  known  as  the  "menace" 
through  one  tiny  little  kiss  in  the 
dark,  is  at  his  best  and  shows  to 
more  advantage  than  he  has  done 
hitherto  in  American  films.  He  sings 
the  song  of  the  title  delightfully. 

As  the  little  girl  who  is  kissed  and 
creates  a  fuss  only  later  to  reaUse 
that  she  liked  it,  Ida  Lupino  gives 
an  ingenuous  and  attractive  per- 
formance. 

And  as  the  woman  whom  the 
actor  had  meant  to  kiss  but  who  had 
inadvertently  taken  the  wrong  seat, 
a  newcomer,  Countess  Liev  de 
Maigret,  is  particularly  seductive. 
The  gaiety  of  the  proceedings  is 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  Hugh 
Herbert  as  the  actor's  friend  and 
a  prompter  at  the  theatre. 

Very  good  use  has  been  made  of 
his  calling,  which  he  continues  to 
practise  even  outside  the  theatre. 

As  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
Roland  Young  has  not  a  big  part, 
but  he  makes  his  every  line  tell. 

Other  excellent  studies  come  from 
Emile  Rhodes  as  the  fianc^  of  the 
outraged  girl;  Joseph  Carlton  as  her 
father;  Donald  O'Neill  as  a  judge— 
and  that  reminds  me,  the  court 
scene  is  a  really  clever  piece  of 
fooling — and  Mischa  Auer,  as  a 
singer. 

The  song  that  urges  the  actor  to 
kiss  his  neighbour  is  "  Secret 
Rendezvous"  and  definitely  catchy. 

Production  values  are  excellent, 
both  camerawork  and  settings  being 
of  first-rate  quality. 


SECRET  INTERLUDE 

the  rich  man's  son  made  an 
honest  woman  of  the  pretty 
little  servant.  That  basically  is  the 
theme  of  this  novelettish  and  very 
obvious  romantic  drama. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge 
it  hastily  on  its  theme,  for  if  you  can 
ignore  its  conventionality,  there  are 
plenty  of  good  characterisations  and 
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clever  acting  to  keep  you  enter- 
tained. 

For  instance,  Loretta  Young  is 
winsomely  attractive  and  appealing 
as  a  little  servant  girl  who  loves  and 
secretly  marries  a  wealthy  man's  son. 
She  is  made  to  go  into  clinches  with 
him  rather  too  often,  but  she  does 
present  a  natural  and  human 
character. 

As  her  lover  Robert  Taylor  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  stereotyped,  but  his 
attractive  personality  comes  over 
well  enough. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  is  rather 
novel.  He  is  the  butler  who  has 
amorous  designs  on  the  servant  and 
spends  all  his  time,  when  he  cannot 
win  her,  in  plotting  to  get  her  thrown 
out  and  dishonoured.  He  does 
succeed  to  a  point  when,  having 
found  out  that  she  is  about  to 
become  a  mother,  he  forces  her  to 
confess  to  her  employers.  He  also 
holds  anoth«r  weapon — the  fact  that 
she  has  been  arrested  in  a  gambling 
den.  It  was  quite  an  innocent  affair 
but  he  made  it  look  definitely  criminal. 

However,  his  efforts  come  to 
naught  when  an  annulment  suit  is 
started  and  the  husband  discovers 
how  his  wife  had  been  maligned. 

Basil  Rathbone  plays  this  part  and 
does  it  extremely  well.  He  would  get 
a  meritorious  round  of  hissing  at  any 
transpontine  theatre — and  what 
more  could  any  viUain  ask  for? 

For  light  relief  we  have  Patsy 
Kelly  as  Ellen's  friend  and  fellow- 
servant,  and  she  makes  the  most  of 
the  little  she  hcis  to  do. 

A  big  cast  gives  very  good  support, 
and  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
Great  Dane  who  nobly  protects  the 
heroine  when  attacked  by  the 
well-bred  but  evil-intentioned  butler. 
There  are  some  good  lines  in  the 
dialogue,  and  the  settings,  which 
alternate  between  a  town  and 
country  house  both  below  and  above 
stairs,  are  very  good. 

They  help  to  obviate  the  old- 
fashioned  nature  of  the  plot. 

COLLEEN 

Avery  indifferent  musical  which 
fails  to  be  more  than  moderate 
entertainment  in  spite  of  a  good 


cast,  lavish  settings  and  generally 
sound  all  round  technical  qualities. 

The  main  trouble  is  that  the  plot 
is  childish  and  none  of  the  artistes 
has  the  material  with  which  to  make 
bricks — and  even  a  fine  comedian 
like  Hugh  Herbert  cannot  make 
comedy  out  of  nothing. 

He  is  cast  as  an  "apparently" 
imbecile  head  of  a  big  business  who 
gets  tied  up  with  a  gold-digger,  and 
the  character  he  presents  is  so 
pathological  that  it  is  more  pathetic 
than  funny. 

Dick  Powell  as  his  nephew  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  business  girl. 
Colleen,  who  successfully  runs  a 
dress  shop  his  uncle  had  bought  for 
the  gold-digger,  has  a  song  or  two 
to  sing  but  little  else.  The  numbers 
are  not  particularly  noteworthy. 

Ruby  Keeler  looks  charming  and 
dances  exceptionally  well  as  the 
girl  in  question.  She  is  partnered  by 
Paul  Draper  who  models  his  tap 
dancing  on  Fred  Astaire's.  He  lacks 
the  vivid  personality  of  his  model 
and  is  very  weak  as  an  actor. 

One  of  the  best  performances 
comes  from  Joan  Blondell  as  the 
gold-digger.  She  does,  at  least,  make 
a  recognisably  human  character. 

Jack  Oakie  does  his  best  as 
Colleen's  fiance  who  leaves  her  and 
falls  for  the  gold-digger.  He  has  a 
amusing  little  song  and  dance 
number  with  Joan  Blondell. 

Louise  Fazenda  shows  to  advan- 
tage in  the  small  role  of  the  business 
man's  wife. 

There  are  two  big  spectacular 
ensembles,  one  at  a  fashion  parade, 
and  one  on  board  ship.  They  are 
extremely  well  executed  and  ingeni- 
ous in  presentation  but  they  hardly 
make  up  for  the  general  weakness  of 
the  picture  as  a  whole. 

EARLY  TO  BED 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  originality 
about  this  farce  and  it  gives 
that  excellent  comedy  team,  CharUe 
Ruggles  and  Mary  Boland,  fuU  scope 
to  exercise  their  individual  types  of 
humour. 

The  dialogue  is  sparkling  and  that 
helps  to  obviate  the  fact  that  there 
is  rather  a  surplus  of  it. 

Ruggles  plays  the  role  of  Chester 
Beatty,  a  down-trodden  employee  at 
a  glass-eye  factory,  who  after  twenty- 
five  years  engagement,  marries 
Tessie.  He  had  not  married  her 
before  because  he  walked  in  his 
sleep,  and  did  not  like  to  teU  her. 
They  go  to  a  rest-cure  hotel,  and 
there  Chester's  sleep-walking  pro- 
pensities get  him  suspected,  both  of 
robbery  and  murder. 

He  also  has  trouble  with  a  big 
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wholesaler  to  whom  he  is  trying  to 
sell  glass  eyes.  Eventually  things 
are  straightened  out,  and  Chester  is 
taken  on  as  chief  superintendent  to 
the  wholesaler. 

Mary  Boland  is  in  her  element  as 
the  ineffectual  "mothering"  wife 
and  George  Barbier  is  well  cast  as 
the  domineering  wholesaler. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  all  give 
excellent  support  to  the  leads  who 
hold  the  stage  most  of  the  time. 

Norman  McLeod's  direction  is  slick 
and  he  makes  the  most  of  the 
sleep-walking  incidents. 

Altogether  a  good  laugh  tonic. 

NOBODY'S  FOOL 

The  star  is  given  an  ideal  role  in 
this  hilarious  farce,  dealing  with 
a  simple  countryman  whose  sim- 
plicity is  mistaken  for  cleverness. 
The  action  is  generally  fast,  but 
there  are  dull  interludes. 

Will  Wright,  a  waiter  in  a  small 
town  with  ideals  for  civic  improve- 
ments, goes  to  New  York,  and  owing 
to  a  mistake  in  identity  addresses 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Before 
he  can  be  arrested  he  is  whisked  off 
by  Ruby  Miller,  one  of  a  gang  of  real 
estate  racketeers,  who  thinks  he  will 
be  useful. 

He  helps  Ruby's  companions  in 
proving  that  a  three-foot  frontage 
of  a  row  of  houses  owned  by  a 
gangster,  Dizzy  Rantz,  really  belongs 
to  Mary  Jones,  a  widow  living  in  the 
country.  Will  is  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions of  giving  her  the  property, 
but  both  Dizzy  and  Ruby's  gang 
have  other  ideas.  His  simplicity 
leads  them  into  believing  he  is  a 
clever  crook  playing  a  lone  hand, 
but  eventually  he  succeeds  in  restor- 
ing the  property  and  turning  Rantz 
into  what  he  never  expected  to  be — 
a  public  benefactor.  Naturally,  he 
wins  Ruby's  love. 

Edward  Everett  Horton  holds  the 
stage  most  of  the  time  and  gives  a 
very  amusing  performance — not 
without  a  real  sense  of  characterisa- 
tion— as  WiU. 

Glenda  Farrell  is  well  cast  as  the 
tough  but  understanding  Ruby, 
while  Cesar  Romero  is  very  good  as 
Rantz. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  gives  every- 
thing that  is  needed  in  support. 

Opening  with  Will's  maiden  speech 
as  a  waiter  in  his  home  town,  the 
picture  quickly  transfers  the  action 
to  New  York  and  gets  going  at  a 
merry  pace,  which  is  only  held  up 
at  infrequent  intervals  by  a  surplus 
of  dialogue. 

Generally  the  lines  are  bright, 
and  Horton  makes  the  most  of  them. 
There  is  novelty  in  the  situation  of 
a  very  simple  soul  bringing  gangsters 
to  heel  by  the  depth  of  his  unsophis- 
tication,  and  Arthur  Greville  Collins, 
the  director,  has  made  the  most  of 
it. — Lionel  Collier. 

TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 

Highly  emotional  and  none  too 
convincing  espionage  drama  in 
which  Herbert  Marshall  gives  a  good 
performance  as  a  matinee  idol  who 
becomes  attached  to  the  British 
Intelligence  Service. 

The  story  is  obvious,  but  there  is 
action  and  spectacle  of  a  popular 
order  which  help  to  cover  some  of  the 
artificialities. 

Gertrude  Michael  is  quite  good  as 
the  heroine.  Lionel  Atwill  is  vigor- 
ously pugnacious  as  a  German  officer. 

The  mixture  of  accents  does  not 
help  to  make  for  realism  and  the 
supporting  cast  is  unremarkable. 

London  atmosphere  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired,  but  the  front-line 
and  -seijuences  in  the  enemy's 
country  are  very  well  done. — 
C.K. 


"I  CAN'T  STAND 

THAT<rZ>.-^//  I" 


JAMES 
DUNN 


Popular  screen  star  tells  why 
he  likes  natural  lips 

•  James  Dunn  has  won  the  hearts  ol' thousands 
af  women.  W  ouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  kind 
i>f  lips  he"d  want  to  kiss  ? 

W  e  showed  Mr.  Dunn  three  girls.  One  wotv 
the  ordinary  lipstick  . . .  another,  no  lipstick  .  .  . 
and  the  third,  Tan^ee.  All  ■were  charming,  but 
it  was  the  Tangce  girl  that  won  his  admira- 
tion. "All  men  like  lips  that  I<x>k  natural,"  he 
told  her. 

Tangce  avoids  that  "painted  lot)k" — because 
lanviie  isn't  paint!  In  the  stick,  it's  orange  — 
but  on  your  lips,  its  colour-change  principle 
turns  it  m  your  own  warm,  natural  shade.  If 
you  prefer  more  colour  for  evening  wear,  use 
Tangce  Iheatrical  Try  Tangce  Lipstick.  In 
two  sizes.  2  6  and  4/6.  Also  the  new  6d  Tangee 
("reme  Rouge,  and  Tangce  Powder  in  the  latest 
shades . . .  Naturellc,  Peach,  Light  Rachel,  Rachel, 
(^hre  and  Sun  Tan.  Or  send  6d  for  the  special 
4-Piece  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 


★  4.PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

Luft-Tangee  Ltd..  88  Regent  Street,  W.I 

PIcav  «nd  Mirack  Make-up  Set  of  Miniature  Tangce 
I.ipNtick.  Rf>u^c  Compact,  Crcmc  Rou^c  and  l-'acc 
Poudcr.    I  enclose  6d.  (crossed  P.O.  or  stamps). 

.MaiV  Nh.idc  □  Flc»h    n  Riclwl    □  Light  Rachel 
Tiulurtlitt 


NAMh.  

ADDRESS 


BLOCK  LETTERS 


P.R. 


Maureen 


O'Sullivan 


No-you  have 
been 

beautifully 
deceived 


This  fascinating 
young  lady  is 
Miss  Cropley 

of  London 


BRUNETTES !  Begin  to-night  (to-night 
is  Amami  night)  to  recapture  that  soft 
texture,  that  glistening  loveliness,  that 
perfect  management  of  your  hair  so  much 
admired  by  men,  so  envied  by  women. 
Only  NATURAL  CLEANSING  AND 
PROPER  NOURISHMENT  can  prepare 
your  hair  for  those  perfect  waves  and 
tight  little  curls.  Feel  the  effect  of  the 


cleansing,  stimulating,  nourishing,  herbs, 
tonics  and  rare  perfumes  in  Amami  No.  i. 
To-night  after  your  Amami  shampoo  you 
will  have  that  cool  fresh  feeling  which 
only  Amami  can  give. 
If  you  have  been  afraid  of  your  hair 
thinning  out,  splitting  or  fading  you  will 
very  quickly  find  that  your  Amami  ap- 
pointment on  Friday  night  will  bringback 
that  satisfying  tug  at  firm,  healthy  roots  as 
you  use  your  brush  —  flashing  colour  and 
brightness  as  you  glance  in  the  mirror. 
Brunettes!  For  healthy,  lovely  hair 
there's  one  famous  prescription :  Amami 
No  1. 


AMAMI 

SHAMPOOS  S**  AND  6" 


Amami  No.  1 

for  Brunettes,  3d.  &  Sd. 
Amami  No.  5  Shamp«o 

for  Blondes,  3d.  &  6d. 


Amami  No.  7  Camomile 

application  for  the  vcr>'  fair. 
Price  fid 

Amami  Special  Henna  6d. 


Amami  No.  12  for  those  who 
prefer  a  Soapless  Shampoo.  In 
two  varieties,  one  for  fair  and 
one  for  dark  hair.  Only  3d. 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

***STARS  OVER 
BROADWAY 
**LADY  OF  SECRETS 
**KING  OF  HEARTS 
♦DANGEROUS  WATERS 
*THE  BELOVED 

IMPOSTOR 
*THE  FIRE  TRAP 
*KING  OF  THE  CASTLE 
c*WHAT  THE  PUPPY 
SAID 

♦EXCUSE  MY  GLOVE 
*THE  MAN  WHO 

PAWNED  HIS  SOUL 
SERVANTS  ALL 
THE  BROWN  WALLET 
THEY  DIDN'T  KNOW 
STRANGE  CARGO 
**GIRLINPAWN  (Re-issue) 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  *  *  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

*  *  *   Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


***STARS   OVER  BROADWAY 

Warner.  American.  "  U  "  certificate.  Musical 
Romance.    Runs  90  minutes. 

Pat  O'Brien  Al  McGiUevray 

Jane  Froman  Joan  Garrett 

Frank  McHvgh  Offkey  Cramer 

Eddie  Conrad   Freddy 

Frank  Fay  Announcer 

Marie  Wilson   Molly 

Phil  Regan   Singer 

Pail  Porcasi   Luigi 

Emmet  Vogan  Arthie  McNeigh 

James  Melton  Jan  King 

Jean  Muir  Nora  Wyman 

Wm.  Ricciardi   Minotti 

Morgan  Family  of  Five. ..(2  to  10  years  old) 

E.  E.  Clive   Crane 

Harry  Seymour  Rudolph 

Maurice  Fll'gel  Jim  Flugel 

George  Chandler  , 

Charlies,  McNeigh's  Assistant 

Patsy  Fuck  The  Greek 

Directed  by  William  Keighley.     Songs  and 
lyrics  by  Harry  Warren  and  Al  Dubin. 

James  Melton,  a  tenor,  makes  his 
screen  bow  in  this  spectacular 
story  of  a  singer's  rise  from  obscurity 
to  fame.  Tt  treads  a  somewhat 
conventional  path  but  is  exceedingly 
well  directed  and  set  and  strong  in 
its  muscial  appeal. 

James  Melton  may  not  be  a  great 
actor  but  his  personality  is  pleasing 
and  his  singing  excellent. 

He  plays  the  role  of  Jan  King, 
a  young  hotel  porter  with  a  beautiful 
voice  who  is  found  by  Al  McGUlevray, 
a  resourceful  agent  down  on  his 
luck.  He  ties  Jan  up  on  a  contract, 
and  keeps  him  until  he  is  trained 
sufficiently  to  appear  in  public,  but 
is  so  eager  to  cash-in  that  he  cannot 
wait  until  his  protegee  reaches  the 
ojseratic  standard.  Success  in 
cabaret  and  on  the  radio  soon  goes 
to  Jan's  head,  and  he  neglects  his 
work  and  becomes  Al's  rival  for 
Nora  Wyman,  an  unsuccessful 
operatic  aspirant. 

Al,  however,  is  honest  to  admit 
that  his  rapacity  is  the  primary 
cause  of  Jan's  downfall  and  the 
break  in  their  friendship,  and  he 
makes  amends  by  paying  for  him 
to  be  trained  in  Italy.  On  his  return, 
Jan  scores  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  his  triumph  restores  the 
old  partnership,  also  making  possible 
Al's  marriage  to  Nora. 

Pat  O'Brien  is  good  as  Al  and 
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by  Lionel  COLLIER 


Jean  Muir  supplies  the  love  interest 
with  charm  and  sincerity. 

A  Broadway  cabaret  star,  Jane 
Froman,  sings  blues  songs  effectively 
and  the  comedy  in  the  hands  of 
Frank  McHugh  is  well  cared  for. 

The  direction  is  sound  with  the 
limelight  focused  on  the  new  star 
and  detail  work  is  intriguing. 

The  final  sequence — an  operatic 
one  based  on  "  Aida " — is  out- 
standing. 

**LADY  OF  SECRETS 

Columbia.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Mother 
love  melodrama.    Runs  72  minutes. 

Ruth  Chatterton  Celia  Whittaker 

Otto  Kruger  David 

Lionel  Atwill  Mr.  Whittaker 

Marian  Marsh  Joan 

Lloyd  Nolan  Michael 

Robert  Allen  Richard 

Elisabeth  Risdon  Mrs.  Whittaker 

Nana  Bryant  Aunt  Harriet 

Esther  Dale  Eccles 

Directed  by  Marion  Gering. 
For  story  freely  based  on  the  film  by  Marjory 
Williams,  see  page  26. 

Rather  a  commonplace  and  heavily 
emotional  mother- love  story 
which  is  redeemed  by  the  acting  of  a 
strong  cast  and  comjjetent  direction. 

It  deals  with  Celia  Whittaker,  a 
sensitive  woman,  who  cannot  shake 
off  the  sorrow  of  an  early  love  affair, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  her 
fiance,  the  possession  of  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  and  the  ruthless 
censure  of  her  father.  When  Joan, 
her  daughter — brought  up  as  her 
sister — reaches  womanhood,  she 
quarrels  with  Richard  Terris  (a 
young  man  with  whom  she  is  in 
love)  and  out  of  pique  agrees  to 
marry  David  Eastman,  a  mature 
man  of  the  world. 

Celia,  however,  determines  that 
Joan  shall  not  ruin  her  own  life, 
as  she  had  hers,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  her  father;  she  brings 
Joan  and  Richard  together  without 
revealing  her  secret.  She  then 
marries  David  herself. 

As  Celia,  Ruth  Chatterton  gives  a 
well  balanced  performance  and  puts 
sincerity  into  her  emotional  scenes. 

Otto  Kruger  gives  a  sensitive 
rendering  of  David  and  Lionel 
Atwill  is  well  in  character  as  the 
aggressive  father. 

The  conventional  nature  of  the 
plot  is  partly  concealed  by  the  good 
detail  work  and  the  delicate  stressing 
of  the  mother-love  angle. 

**KING  OF  HEARTS 

Butcher.  British.   "  U  "  certificate.  Romantic 
Comedy.    Runs  84  minutes. 

Will  Fyffe  Bill  Saunders 

GwEN  Gill   May  Saunders 

Margaret  Davidge  Mrs.  Saunders 

Richard  Dolman  Jack  Ponsoby 

Amy  Veness   Mrs.  Ponsoby 

O.  B.  Clarence  Henry  Ponsoby 

Ronald  Shiner  Tomkins 

Jock  McKay  George 

Googie  Withers  Elaine 

Patrick  Ludlow  Reggie 

Paul  Neville  Robert  English 

Sybil  Grove  .   Quinton  Downer 

Trevor  Watkins   Frakson 

with  Java's  Tzigane  Band,  Constance, 
Lilyan    and    Malo,    Horace  Sheldon's 

Orchestra. 
Directed    by   Oswald    MiUhell    and  Walter 
Tennyson. 

Will  Fyfie  appears  to  full  advan- 
tage in  this  variation  of  the 
Cinderella  theme  which  has  both  a 
romantic  and  a  domestic  angle. 

The  famous  Scottish  comedian  is 
cast  as  Bill  Saunders,  a  Scotsman 
employed  at  the  London  docks,  who 
has  a  daughter  May,  employed  in  a 
teashop.  She  is  in  love  with  Jack 
Ponsoby,  son  of  wealthy  parents,  and 


he  with  her,  but  the  snobbish  Mrs. 
Ponsoby  hopes  to  kill  their  romance 
by  getting  May  dismissed. 

Her  mean  action,  however,  only 
results  in  throwing  the  lovers  closer 
together,  and  as  a  last  resort  she 
pays  Bill  £100  to  stop  the  marriage. 
He  with  the  true  sagacity  of  the 
Scot  accepts  the  notes,  but  turns  the 
tables  on  Mrs.  Ponsoby  by  using  the 
money  to  further  the  lovers'  cause. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mrs. 
Ponsoby  wisely  accepts  defeat  with 
good  grace. 

Gwen  Gill  is  attractive  as  May, 
and  Amy  Veness  is  excellent  as  the 
snobbish  Mrs.  Ponsoby. 

The  cast  generally  gives  good 
support  and  the  production  as  a 
whole  is  well  staged  and  phottj- 
graphed. 

♦DANGEROUS  WATERS 

Universal.    American.   "A"  certificate.  Sea 
.Melodrama.    Runs  66  minutes. 

Jack  Holt  Jim  Marlowe 

Robert  Armstrong  Dusty  Johnson 

Grace  Bradley  Joan 

Diana  Gibson  Ruth  Denning 

Charlie  Murray     McDuffy 

Willard  Robertson  Bill  McKeechie 

Dewey  Robinson  Chips 

Ed  Gargan  Bosun 

Guy  Usher   Captain  Denning 

Richard  Alexander    Hayes 

Directed  by  Lambert  Hillyer. 

Rather  mechanical  plot  with 
plenty  of  rough  stuff  put  over 
effectively  by  those  two  stalwarts 
Jack  Holt  and  Robert  Armstrong. 

The  story  deals  with  Jim  Marlowe, 
a  first  officer,  who  distinguishes  him- 
self by  saving  his  ship  from  fire, 
following  the  death  of  the  captain, 
but  is  deprived  of  promotion  through 
being  technically  responsible  for 
the  presence  on  board  of  contraband 
cargo,  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

His  two  friends.  Dusty  Johnson, 
a  third  mate,  and  McDufify,  an 
engineer,  stick  to  him,  and  after 
experiencing  a  lean  time,  the  three 
take  command  of  a  ship  due  to  be 
sunk  by  its  crooked  owners  for  the 
insurance  money.  It  is  not  long, 
however,  before  Jim  weighs  up  the 
situation,  and  in  foiling  the  crooks 
he  is  not  only  rewarded  with 
reinstatement  and  promotion  by  his 
employers,  but  rids  himself  of  a 
worthless  wife. 

Grace  Bradley  makes  an  attrac- 
tive heroine  and  Charles  Murray 
supplies  some  homely  humour. 
The  highlight  is  a  fire  at  sea. 

•THE    BELOVED  IMPOSTOR 

Radio.    British.    "A"   certificate.  Romantil 
drama.    Runs  80  minutes. 

Rene  Ray  Mary 

Fred  Conyncham  George 

Germaine  Aussey....  La  Lumiere 

Penelope  Parkes  Connie 

Edwin  Ellis   Herbert 

Charles  Oliver  Pierre 

Fred  Groves   Jack  Harding 

Bela  Mila  Mona 

Tony  de  Lungo  Gavani 

Lawrence  Hanray  Arthur 

Sydney  Culver  Horace 

Phil  Thomas  Hodges 

Quinton  McPherson  Mr.  Watts 

Reginald  Long  Mr.  Sladen 

DiNO  Galvani  Manager  of  Cabaret 

W.  Scott  Harrold   Davis 

Bombardier  Billy  Wells  Policeman 

Bruno  Barnabe   Policeman 

Jack  Beaumont  Jack  Brown 

Frederick  Bush   Toni 

Leslie  Hutchinson  (Hutch)  Hutch 

Gwen  Farrar   Ballad  Singer 

The  Caligarv  BROTHERS..The  Caligary  Bros. 
Directed  by  W.  I'ictor  Hanbury  from  Ethel 
Mannin's  "  Dancing  Boy." 

This  adaptation  of  Ethel  Mannin's 
book  runs  to  length  and  is  apt 
to  become  wearisome.  It  has 
touches  of  humanity  and  the  theme 
has  possibilities  which  have  not 
been  well  exploited. 

George,  a  waiter,  fancies  himself 
as  a  cabaret  turn.  He  is  fired  from 
his  billet  in  a  seaside  town,  and  goes 
to  London,  where  he  meets  Mary,  a 
girl  who  bad  attracted  him  at  the 
seaside,  and  pretends  that  he  is  well 


Jack  Holt  and  Grace  Bradley  in 
"Dangerous  Waters." 

off.  She  soon  discovers  his  deception, 
and  gives  him  a  room  in  her  lodgings. 
She  works  as  a  waitress  in  a  cheap 
eating-house,  while  he  continues 
boasting  about  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Finally  he  succeeds  in  getting 
taken  on  at  a  cabaret  where  he 
falls  for  the  charms  of  a  French 
singer.  La  Lumiere,  and  deserts 
Mary.  La  Lumiere  soon  turns  him 
down,  and  losing  his  temper,  he 
attacks  her  and  believes  he  has 
killed  her.  He  goes  to  Mary,  who 
comforts  him.  In  the  morning  they 
discover  his  fright  was  not  warrant- 
ed, and  the  cabaret  proprietor 
arrives  to  offer  him  a  contract. 

I  liked  Rene  Ray's  performance 
as  Mary.  It  is  sincere  and  is  given 
its  fuU  value  of  pathos  and  human 
feeling. 

Fred  Conyngham  is  fair  as  George. 

One  of  the  picture's  main  defects 
is  the  introduction  of  "turns" 
which  only  succeeds  in  holding  up 
the  plot. 

The  final  murder  sequence  is 
effective,  but  it  is  spoilt  by  the 
consequent  anti-climax. 

•THE  FIRE  TRAP 

Pathe.  American.  "  I'  "  certificate.  Romantic 
Melodrama.    Runs  62  minutes. 

Norman  Foster  Bill  Famsworth 

FvALYN  Knapp  Betty  Marshall 

Sidney  Blackher  Cedric  Mclntyre 

Oscar  Apfel  R.  A.  RawsoD 

Ben  Alexander  Bob 

Herbert  Corthell  Commodore  Burton 

Corky  Wag 

Directed  by  Robert  Lynvood  from  a  screen  play 
by  Charles  F.  Royal. 

Norman  Foster  can  generally  be 
relied  on  to  put  up  a  good 
performance  and  he  is  suitably 
aggressive  here  as  Bill  Famsworth, 
employee  of  Cedric  Mclntyre,  an 
unscrupulous  insurance  assessor,  who 
becomes  friendly  with  Betty  Mar- 
shall. By  a  strange  coincidence, 
Betty's  guardian,  Rawson,  and  Mcln- 
tyre are  planning  a  fire  at  Rawson's 
warehouse,  and  when  Bill  gets  to 
know  too  much  he  is  invited  to  the 
Rawson  home. 

He  quickly  becomes  Mclntyre's 
rival  for  Betty,  and  soon  discovers 
full  particulars  of  the  fire-raising 
scheme.  He  is  powerless  to  prevent 
the  plot  from  being  put  into  opera- 
tion and,  to  add  to  his  troubles,  Betty 
is  trapped  in  the  blazing  building; 
but  he  manages  to  rescue  her  in  the 
nick  of  time  and  sees  that  Mclntyre 
and  Rawson  get  their  just  deserts. 
A  big  reward  comes  his  way,  and 
this  enables  him  to  marry  Betty. 

Evalyn  Knapp  does  well  as  Betty 
and  Sidney  Blackmer  and  Oscar 
Apfel  make  a  convincing  pair  of 
crooks. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Rinses 
for6d. 


'•Nusheen  "  isn't  a  dye — it 
enhances  the  natural  colour 
of  your  hair  .  .  .  Bucl<s  its 
ideas  up  and  leaves  it  smooth 
and  glossy  with  just  the  least 
added  colour  value. 
That's  why  we  make  it  in  12 
shades. 

Pick  out  your  own  colour  and 
use  it  after  a  shampoo. 

Woolworths 
sell  it 


sold 


by     Chemists.  Hairdress«rs 


Stores 


LET  JABLEY  TAKE  CARE 
OF  YOUR  SKIN  FOR  YOU 

rRY  CREME  BLOCK— the  marvellous  skin 
cream  in  block  form.  Use  it  with  water — and 
'ou  will  find  its  luxurious  foam  will  clear  your  skin 
nd  leave  it  unbelievably  soft  and  smooth, 
n  three  blends  :  Normal  ;  Dry,  for  very  dry  skins; 
nd  Greasy,  for  oily  skins.  Four  weeks'  complete 
>eauty  treatment  for  1/9. 

Obtainable  from  Boots,  Timothy  Whites,  etc.,  or 
•ost  free,  1/9,  from; 

ABLEY  (Dept.  K).  196  Oxford  St.,  London.  W.I 


^  Do  you  know  the  beauty  Michel 
gives  your  lips?  How  infinitely  soft 
it  makes  them?  How  warm  and 
appealing? 

One  touch  of  Michel  Lipstick  lasts  all 
day — through  all  sorts  of  engagements 
and  aU  kinds  of  weather.  Michel  is 
truly  indelible.  Its  creamy  base  guards 
against  dryness  and  parching.  Its 
flattering  colour  gives  fresh,  young 
beauty  to  your  mouth.  Its  perfume 
is  delicate  and  deUghtful.  Try  Michel 
and  see  how  truly  lovely  your  lips 
can  be.  Insist  on  Michel,  the 
Creator  of  the  Permanent  Lipstick 
which  changes  colour  to  suit  every 
complexion. 

Obtainable  at  all  good  shops. 


Sole  Distributors  : 
Calmon  &  Neate,  Ltd.,  8  Gerrard  Street, 
London,  W.l 


LIPSTICK 

6      APPEALING  SHADES 

Blonde,  Brunette,  Scarlet,  Vivid,   Raspberry,  Cherry. 

SIZES :  De  Luxe  4/6— Large  2/6— Popular  1  /6 
(gold  plated) 


Simple,  Scintillating 
Loveliness 


A  beautiful  Soli- 
taire Ring, White 
Diamond  with 
Diamond  Bagu- 
ette shoulders 
Pure  Platinum. 

ilOIO'O 


MY  DENTIST  WAS  REALLY  CROSS ' 


"  He  asked  me  if  I'd  been  cleaning  my  teeth  with  sandpaper — or  what  ?  Said  the  enamel  was 
worn  practically  through  in  parts.  So  now  I  never  use  rough,  abrasive  tooth  pastes  :  1  use  Odol 
— which  the  dentist  advised.  It's  amazing  how  much  smoother  Odol  feels  if  you  test  it  between 
your  teeth.  You  ktww  Odol  can't  be  scratching  —  even  though  it  whitens  so  wonderfully." 


CAY  it  with  diamonds,"  the  most  beautiful 
and  expressive  of  precious  stones. 

Bravingtons  have  specialised  in  Diamond 
vlngs  for  a  century.  In  their  workshops 
erfectly  cut  white  Diamonds  are  carefully 
latched  by  experts  and  mounted  in  pure 
latinum  or  solid  18  carat  gold. 

Bravingtons  value  is  unequalled — you  save  as  much  as 
3  per  cent,  in  cost;  and  perfect  diamond  rings  can  be 
btained  for  as  little  as  £4. 

Order  by  post  with  confidence,  but  first  of  all  send 
ie  coupon  below  for  the  FREE  Ring  Book,  or  other 
italogue  you  desire. 


A  ring  of  merit. 
Pure  Platinum. 
Chosen  White 
Diamonds.  Dia- 
mond Shoulders. 

i20*0*0 


Smart  mount  of 
18  carat  Gold 
and  Platinum. 
Clear  White 
Diamonds. 


CUT  OUT  «  POST  FOR  yi^ 


C  O  U  P  o 

N 

FREE  INSURANCE 

/C/nys  Cross,  //./. 
^'/ease  forwexre^ 

CROSS  OUT  ITCMS  HOI  RCOUIfUO 

/^</. 

WITH  EACH  RING  OF 

RINcTwAKN 
aOOK  BOOK 

£5  OR  OVER  COVERING 

tBiOC  L  1  CLOCKS 
•"«K«|  SOOK 

AGAINST  LOSS,  THEFT 

AMM£  

OR  DAMAGE 

ADD  Re  Si  

>>C.2hl36 

Each  week's  Competition  closes  when 
the  final  post  reaches  Cranbux  on  the 
Saturday.  Winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  "  Daily  Mirror  "  and  "  Daily  Sketch  "  the  follow- 
ing Friday.  The  decision  of  the  (leneral  Manager  of 
Cranbux  Ltd.  is  final.  Write  your  name  on  the  back 
of  each  snap  and  post  to  Cranbux  Ltd.,  ODOL  Sunny 
Snaps  (Dept.  P.G.i),  Norwich.  I'lease  marit  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  envelope  "  Compctilion."  The  final 
weekly  competition  ends  on  Saturday,  October  3rd, 1936. 
#  Each  snap  entered  must  be  accompanied  by  an  empty 
ODOL  Tooth  Paste  carton^  I  -  size,  or  two  '6d.  size  car* 
tons.  Two  entries  may  be  sent  with  a  1  <)d  size  carton.  All 
winning  snaps  become  the  property  of  Cranbux  Ltd;  no 
sttaps  can  bt  returned.  Only  amateurs  may  enter.  Entries 
limited  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 


A  TRIAL  TUBE  OF 
ODOLTOOTH  PASTE 

Try  an  Odol  Smile !  Post  this  coupon 
in  an  unsealed  envelope  (id.  stamp)  to 
Cranbux,  Ltd.  (Dept. P.G.I ).  Norwich, 
and  a  trial  tube  of  Odol  Tooth  I'asie 
will  be  sent  you  free  and  post  free. 

Name 
Address 


(Notinl.F.S.) 
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Jean  Muir  in  "Star:  Over  Broadivay  " 

The  plot  is  conventional  enough 
but  the  fire  sequences  give  it  added 
zest  and  jxjpular  thrills. 

•KING  OF  THE  CASTLE 

General  Film  Distributors.  British.  "U " 
eertificau.  Romantic  Comedy.  Runs  69  minutes. 

June  Clyde  Marilyn  Bean 

Billy  Milton  Monty  King 

Claude  Dahpier  PuUen 

Cynthia  Stock  Elise 

Wally  Patch  Trent 

Arthur  Finn  Henry  Bean 

Paul  Blake  Sir  Percival  Trellis 

H.  F.  Mattby  Mr.  Crow 

Mavis  Villiers  Billie 

Jimmy  Godden->  gaiUrs  Men 

Hiram  Martin/ 

QuiNTON  McPBERSON->„g3j„  Le^^^  4  Leaj.^ 
Cecil  Bevan  / 

Johnny  Singer  The  Page 

Directed  by  Redd  Davis  from  a  story  by  Frank 
Atkinson. 

June  Clyde  and  Billy  Milton  both 
give  good  performances  in  this 
unpretentious  romantic  comedy 
■which  contains  a  fair  share  of  slap- 
stick, but  they  are  unable  to  make 
much  of  the  trite  story. 

It  deals  with  Monty  King,  a  clerk 
employed  by  Trellis  &  Co.,  who 
rescues  Marilyn,  daughter  of  Henry 
Bean,  wealthy  American  representa- 
tive of  his  firm,  from  a  watery  grave, 
and  becomes  the  rival  of  the  asinine 
Sir  Percival  Trellis,  his  boss,  for  her 
hand.  Sir  Percival  and  Bean  decide 
to  get  rid  of  Monty  by  sending  him 
to  America,  but  he  gets  wise  to  their 
plot  and  turns  in  his  job. 

At  this  juncture,  Ptillen,  a  butler, 
recognises  Monty  as  Lord  Drone, 
the  missing  heir  to  a  r.  istle  and 
estate,  and  he,  Monty,  an^l  Marilyn 
then  set  to  work  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  Brokers'  men  make  their 
task  diflficult  by  commandeering  the 
castle,  and  putting  up  for  auction 
the  desk  containing  evidence  of 
Monty's  noble  birth,  but  they  buy  it 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  with  it  a 
happy  ending. 

Claude  Dampier  is  amusing  as 
PuUen  and  the  supporting  cast  gives 
a  good  account  of  itself. 

c'WHAT    THE    PUPPY  SAID 

Butcher.    British.    "  U  "  certificate.  Canine 

Study.  Runs  39  minutes. 
Moore  Marriott,  Wally  Hatch,  Stan 
Paskin.  Herbert  Lancley,  Joe  Hayman, 
John  Milton,  Sidney  Monckton,  Frank 
Stevens,  Holland  Bf.snett,  Margaret 
Yarde,  Elsie  Wacstatfe,  Dorthv  Vernon 
and  Vera  Shfuburne,  and  "  Woccles  " 
the  mongrel. 

Directed  and  ttritten  by  Widgey  R.  Newman. 

This  sentimental  study  of  a 
foundling  puppy  is  simple  and 
rather  naive  but  it  has  an  app>eal  for 
dog  lovers  and  juveniles. 

"The  picture  opens  with  a  collie 
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being  discovered  in  a  park  with  a 
litter.  Woggles,  one  of  the  puppies, 
is  passed  on  to  a  rascally  dealer,  is 
bought  from  him  by  a  Society 
woman,  but  is  cast  adrift  when  she 
discovers  that  his  p>edigree  is  forged. 
Finally  Woggles  comes  to  rest  in  a 
fcirm,  and  he  consolidates  himself  in 
his  young  mistress's  affections  by 
ending  a  feud  between  her  father 
and  a  young  neighbour  with  whom 
she  is  in  love. 

The  director  by  becoming  melo- 
dramatic tends  to  spoil  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  theme,  which  is  its 
main  charm. 

•EXCUSE  MY  GLOVE 

AJ.F.D.    British.    "A"  certificate.  Boxing 
melodrama.    Runs  73  minutes. 

Len  Harvey  Don  Carter 

Arch-e  Pitt   Bill  Adams 

Betty  Ann  Davixs   Ann 

Olive  Blakeney   Aunt  Fanny 

Wally  Patch  Hurricane  Harry 

Ronald  Shiner  Pat 

Arthur  Fink   Madigan 

Vera  Bocgetti   Lucille 

Bobbie  Comber  Bivex 

Don  McCorkincdale   Williams 

Famous  Boxers  appearing  in  the  film : — 
Billy  Wells,  Benny  Caplan,  Dave 
McCleave,  Frank  Hough,  Gunner  Moir, 
George  Daly,  Harry  Mizler,  Ted  Broad- 
RiBB,  John?  y  Rice,  Jimmy  Wilde,  Mr. 
Hughes  Jimmy  Butler,  Maurice  Strick- 
land, Syd  Hull,  John  McAdam,  Tommy 
Farr,  Pancho  ViLijiR,  Andre  Lenglet, 
Moss  De  Young  and  Matt  Wells. 
Directed  by  Redd  Davis  from  a  story  by 
F.  Howard  Alexander. 

Conventional  story  which  intro- 
duces Len  Harvey,  who,  while  no 
great  actor,  has  a  pleasing  manner 
and  gives  a  good  display  with  the 
gloves. 

The  plot  deals  with  a  bespectacled 
country  youth  who  is  taken  up  by 
the  manager  of  a  fair  ground 
booth  and  becomes  a  champion. 

His  progress  is  beset  by  crooked 
promoters  and  all  the  usual 
p>araphemalia  of  stories  of  its  type. 

Archie  Pitt  is  broadly  humorous  as 
the  manager  but  Betty  Ann  Davies 
is  weak  as  the  heroine. 

Good  comedy  supjwrt  comes  from 
Bobby  Comber  and  Wally  Patch, 
and  Arthur  Finn  is  sound  as  the 
crooked  manager. 

Settings  are  adequate  and  the 
fight  climax  between  Len  Harvey 
and  Don  McCorkingdale  provides 
an  exciting  finish. 

•THE    MAN    WHO  PAWNED 
HIS  SOUL 

Wardour.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Matri- 
monial drama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Edward  Arnold  Frank  Rodie 

Dorothy  Revier  Mrs.  Rodie 

John  Miljan   l.  Wilson 

Maidel  Turner  Mrs.  Parker 

Clarence  Wilson  Kiebel 

Arletta  Duncan  Judith 

Barry  Norton  Robert 

Also — Barbara  Barondess,  Helen  Jerome 
Eddy,  Leila  Bennett,  Claude  Gilling- 
water,  Walter  Catlett,  Franklin  Pang- 
born,  Esther  Muir  and  Arthur  Hoyt. 
Directed  by  Henley  Hobart  from  the  novel 
"  Collusion  "  by  Theodore  D.  Irwin. 

Edward  Arnold  g^ives  an  extremely 
good  performance  as  a  divorce 
lawyer  in  a  story  which  tilts  at  the 
lax  divorce  laws  in  America. 

It  is  mechanical  in  development 
and  is  none  too  convincing. 

On  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
through  his  wife's  extravagance, 
Frank  Rodie,  hitherto  scrupulous 
la%N'yer,  acts  as  paid  co-respondent 
for  a  client  wishing  to  obtain  a 
divorce  for  his  son.  He  is  surprised 
in  the  hotel  bedroom  by  his  wife, 
who,  having  an  affair  with  her  stock- 
broker, uses  the  incident  to  divorce 
him.  Frank  continues  to  love  his 
wife  and  pays  her  dress  bills  after 
her  marriage  to  the  stockbroker,  but 
the  daughter,  Judith,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  father.  The 
stockbroker,  believing  his  wife  has  a 
lover,  asks  Frank  to  arrange  a 
divorce. 

The  Rodies  remarry,  and  then. 


unknown  to  Frank,  Judith  becomes 
the  wife  of  a  lad  still  at  college, 
whose  mother  employs  the  lawyer 
to  arrange  yet  another  divorce. 
In  court,  Frank  eidmits  his  action 
in  the  case  was  a  "frame-up."  He 
is  struck  off  the  rolls,  but  wins 
Judith's  affection. 

Dorothy  Revier  is  fair  as  Mrs. 
Rodie. 

SERVANTS  ALL 

Fox.     British.     "  U  "     certificate.  Social 
Comedy.    Runs  34  mtnutes. 

Robb  Wilton  Watkins 

Ian  Colin  ;  Gale 

Eve  Lister  PriscUla 

Edie  Martin   Mrs.  Watkins 

Arthur  Young  Sir  Phineas  Grant 

Viola  Comptok  Lady  Agatha 

Esme  Church  Mrs.  Horton-Pratt 

Alan  d'Egville  Mr.  Horton-Pratt 

Billy  Shine  Jerry 

Francesca  Bahrle  Gloria 

Cyril  Chosack  Billy 

Dorothy  Vernon   Mrs.  Bean 

Hyde  White  Mr.  Mifiin 

Peter  Popp  Grand'pa 

The  Dutch  Sheep  Doc  '  Tuff  de  Lyle  " 

Directed  by  A  lex  Bryce. 

Out  moded  humour,  dull  dia- 
logue and  crude  handling 
make  it  impossible  for  the  cast  to 
get  any  worth-while  entertainment 


Eve  Lister  and  Ian   Colin  in 
"Servants  All." 


out  of  this  story  dealing  with  life 
above  and  below  stairs. 


THE  BROWN  WALLET 

First    National.     British.     "A"  certificate. 
Crime  drama.    Runs  67  minutes. 

Patric  Knowles  John  Gillespie 

Nancy  O'Neil   Eleanor 

Henry  Caine  Simmonds 

Henrietta  Watson  Aunt  Mary 

Charlotte  Leigh  Miss  Barton 

Shayle  Gardner  Wotherspoone 

Edward  Dalby  Minting 

Bruce  Winston  Julian  Thorpe 

Jane  Millican  Miss  Bloxham 

Eliot  Makeham  Hobday 

Louis  Goodrich   Coroner 

Dick  Francis  Detective 

George  Mills   Detective 

Directed  by  Michael  Powell  bated  on  a  story 
by  the  late  Stacy  Aumonier. 

This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
adaptation  of  the  Aumonier's 
crime  story  dealing  with  a  penniless 
publisher  who  steals  some  money  by 
finding  and  keeping  and  later,  when 
his  aunt  dies  of  poisoning,  is  in 
danger  of  a  murder  charge  becaus'* 
he  is  unable  to  answer  questions 
satisfactorily  owing  to  his  theft. 

The  opening  is  unduly  prolonged 
and  there  is  a  surplus  of  dialogue 
but  one  or  two  situations  are  neatly 
handled  and  some  detail  work  is 
effective. 

Patric  Knowles  is  fair  as  the  pub- 
lisher and  Nancy  O'Neil  effective 
as  his  'vife. 

Actually  the  acting  honours  go 
to  the  minor  characterisations. 


THEY  DIDN'T  KNOW 

M.-G.-M.    British.    "A"  certificate.  Farce 
Runs  67  minutes. 

Eve  Gray  Cntie 

Leslie  Perrins   Duval 

Maidie  Hope  Lady  Charfield 

C.  Denier  Warren     Padre 

Kenneth  Villiers  Basil  Conway 

Patrick  Ludlow  Charles  Rockwav 

John  Deverell  Lord  Budmanb 

Diana  Beaumont....   Ursula 

Hope  Davy   Pamela 

Fred  Withers   Sam  Tickel 

A.  Scott-Gatty  Sir  George  Cbarteld 

Hal  Walters   Partridge 

Directed  by  H.  Smith. 

Avery  old-fashioned,  conven- 
tional farce  with  unoriginal 
jokes  put  over  in  a  highly  indifferent 
manner.  The  cast  is  handicapped  by 
its  material  and  is  unable  to  show 
to  any  cidvantage. 

I  refrain  from  any  obvious  wise- 
crack on  the  title. 


STRANGE  CARGO 

Paramount.  British.  " A"  certificate.  Maritime 
melodrama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

MooRE  Marriott  Captain  Burcb 

Kathleen  Kelly  Sonia 

George  Saunders  Roddy  Burch 

Richard  Norris  Traven 

George  Mozart   Horace 

Geoffrey  Clark  Rev.  Mr.  TwideB 

Kenneth  Warrington   Mandara 

Julian  Vedey  Customs  Official 

Harry  Lane   Garcia 

Conway  Palmer  Whitemore 

Directed  by  Lawrence  Huntingdon. 

This  attempt  to  present  a  story 
of  gun  running  in  South 
American  waters  has  httle  punch  or 
pep  and  is  so  cramped  in  its  settings 
that  it  carries  no  con\'iction  and  b 
sometimes  unconsciously  funny. 

The  character  drawing  is  negUgible 
and  as  a  whole  the  picture  lacks  the 
polish  of  present-day  productions. 

••GIRL  IN  PAWN 
(Re-Issue) 

Paramount.  American.  ''A"  certificate. 
Sentimental  comedy-drama.  Runs  77  mtnutes. 

.-Kdolphe  Menjou  Sorrowful  Jones 

Dorothy  Dell  Bangles  Carson 

Charles  Bickford  Big  Steve 

Shirley  Temple  "Little  Miss  Marker" 

LvNNE  0\'erman  Regret 

Warren  Hyver  Sore  Toe 

Sam  Hardy  Bennie,  the  Gouge 

John  Kelly  Canvas  Back 

Frank  McGlvnn.  Sen  Doc.  Chesley 

Jack  Sheehan  Sun  Rise 

Tammany  Young   Bug? 

Frank  Cosray  Dr.  Ingalls 

Directed  by  Alexander  Hall  from  the  story  by 

Damas  Runvan. 
Pre-viewed  July  14,  19S4. 
Released  criticism,   December  29,  1834. 

Shirley  Temple  steals  this  picture, 
which  is  adapted  from  a  fairv- 
like  story  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  Lady  For  a  Day. 

She  radiates  childish  charm,  and 
even  on  occasion  "emotes"  w^ithout 
appearing  artificial  or  showing  signs 
of  being  directed. 

-As  a  gambler,  Adolphe  Menjou 
is  good,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
cynical  skin-flint  character  is  not 
one  which  suits  him  too  well. 

The  late  Dorothy  Dell  gi\es  an 
excellent  performance,  which  defi- 
nitely shows  that  the  promise  of 
fame  which  was  prophesied  for  her 
would  have  been  fulfilled,  but  for  the 
tragedy  which  befell  her  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen. 


YOUR  ONLY  j 
OPPORTUNITY  I 

'TURN  to  pages  2  and  3,  : 
•'  post  the  Re.'iervation  Forms  for  j 
the  Fictlregoer's  f/iri//ing  new  j 
Presentation — -ti  beautiful  twenty-  \ 
one-piece  Tea  Set.  This  is  a  once  \ 
anc<  once  only  opportunity.  The  j 
Reservation  Formf  will  not  he  i 
published  next  u<eek.  Don't  delay,  j 
Turn  to  pages  2  and  .3  and  act  j 
to-day. 
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]iim  aslianicd 
Ho  be  seen  .  ,  . 

Don't  let  m  skin  disfigured  by  blotches  and  pimples  spoil 
your  enjoyment.    You'll  (et  more  fun  out  of  life  if  you've 
a  perfect  complexion.    If  your  face  is  spoiled  by  unsightly 
blackheads,  blotches,  or  enlarged  pores,  try  D.D.D.  Brand 
Prescription.    This  non-greasy  lotion  will  quickly  clear 
the  skin  of  every  blemish  and  give  you  that  flawless 
complexion  you  admire  so  much  in  others. 
For  Eczema  and  other  stubborn  skin  diseases,  D.D.D. 
Prescription  will  be  found  a  safe  and  certain  cure. 
1/3  a  bottle,  at  all  chemists.    Ask  too  for  D.D.D.  Soap 
and  D.D.D.  Talcum  Powder — they  are  both  delicately 
perfumed,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and  velvety. 
»-  Send   a   postcard   to   D.D.D.  Laboratories, 

■  I^EIIP  IS,  Fleet  Lane,  London,  E.C.4,  for  liberal 
sample  bottle.  Write  to-day. 


D.  D.  D 

BRAND 

PRESCRIPTION 


FOR   ALL   SKIN  TROUBLES 


r  cheeked  exeesHive 
perspiration  wcith 

POItDER 

Like  go  many  glrU,  I  suffered  from  excessive  underarm  per- 
iratioD.  Xatural,  healthy  perspiration  is,  of  course,  good  for 
and  what  I  was  looking  for  was  something  that  would 
xlify  and  correct  this  excess  «ithout  any  ill  effects.  Powerful, 
itating  astringent*  were  no  use  because  they  only  threw  back 
o  the  system  the  poisonous  impurities  that  jierspiration 
Lides.  Then  a  fnend  induced  me  to  use  '  Marsanta  '  and  the 
iult  was  magical.  Gone  was  all  unpleasant  odour,  my  person 
d  my  garments  were  sweet  as  a  rose.  Why  don't  you  tr>- 
Carsanta  ' — it  act*  the  moment  it  is  applied.  Remember, 
is  a  powder,  introduced  by  an  English  doctor  25 
The  medical  profession  is  still  agreed  that  a 
toilet  d^xlorant  is  best  applied  in  powder 
form.  Dancers,  golfers,  and  active  men  and 
women  the  world  over  use  'Marsanta' 
powder." 

Hose  Perfumed  or  Unscented. 
At  Boots,  Departmental  Stores,  etc.,  or 
sent  direct  in  plain  wTapper,  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  from  : 

MARSHALL  &  CO.. 

70*  B«Mii(hall  SirNt,  LMtfM,  E.C.f. 


'NOW... 

I'M  SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION  ALL  OVER ' 

Palmolive  in  her  bath  has  the 
same  soothing  and  beautifying 
effect  on  her  back  and  arms 
and  shoulders  as  it  has  ahready 
had  on  her  glorious  complexion. 
And  her  bath  with  Palmolive 
makes  her  feel  amazingly  revived 
and  refreshed  .  .  .  looking  her 
loveliest  and  ready  for  anything. 


Vl'omen,  since  the  days  of 
Cleopatra,  have  known 
olive  and  palm  oils  as 
nature's  own  beautv  treat- 
ment :  and  these,  skilfully 
blended  with  other  beauti- 
fying elements,  arethe  main 
ingredients  of  Palmolive 
Soap.  Use  Palmolive  in 
your  bath  always  and  give 
yourself  all  over  the  benefit 
of  the  soap  that  creates 
Schoolgirl  Complexions. 


per  tablet 


BITING 


NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK! 

Free  booklet  sent  under  plain 
>  sealed  cover  espUins  how  yon  can  aaaily, 
(•crody  and  permanently  cnra  yunrwU 
of  Ikis  obiactioaabie,  baaltli-fadancenng 
habit.  No  aloei,  no  anto-eucgaatiaa.  New 
discerery.   Sessd  lid*  stamp  for  poeing*. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dnrt.  P.).  H,  Th»  Broad- 
war.  Croocb  End,  Londes.  N.8. 


HAIR  ON 
FACE 

etc,  banished  for 
ever,  never  to  return, 
by  Dr.  Landrae's 
Home  Expilator  in 
privacy  at  home.  The 
only  known  perma- 
nent  way.  It  never 
fails  to  remove  each 
unsightly  hair,  root  and  all,  without  discomfort : 
leaves  the  skin  soft  and  lovely.  Easy  to  use  as  a 
lipstick  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Illustrated  particulars  Post  Free  in  plain  cover. 
GREAT  BRITISH  STORES.  LTD.  (DEPT.  38) 
"Universal  House,"  CHRISTCHURCH.  HANTS. 


RECOVERED  FROM 
ULCERATED  STOMACH 


Mrs.  Norman,  of  Tolworth,  is  a  happy  woman 
these  days.  She  might  well  be,  after  aU  she  has 
been  through.  "  I  feel  I  must  write  to  you,"  says 
Mrs.  Norman,  "about  the  way  I  have  recovered 
from  ulcerated  stomach  and  gastric  trouble. 

"For  years  I  have  suffered,  tried  many  things, 
but  nothing  reheved  the  pciin.  I  had  a  bad 
attack  of  gastritis  last  October,  and  was  very  HI. 
I  got  my  husband  to  bring  me  a  bottle  of  Maclean 
Brand  Stomach  Powder  to  try;  after  two  doses 
I  got  reUef.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  dose  before 
retiring  each  night,  or  whenever  I  feel  discomfort. 
Immediately  I  feel  better.  I  recommend  your 
powder  to  adl  sufferers." 

Every  form  of  stomach  trouble  soon  yields  to  the 
soothing,  healing  influence  of  MACLEAN  BRAND 
Stomach  Powder.  Case  after  case,  many  of  them  much 
worse  than  your  own  stomach  trouble,  have  been  cured 
by  this  powder,  which  is  easily  identified  bv  the  signa- 
ture "ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN"  on  the  bottle.  Its 
reputation  is  bevond  all  comparison  with  any  other  pow- 
i  der.  1/3, 2/- and  5/- powder  or  tablets.  " 


Never  sold  loose. 
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I  just  give  two  or 
three  rubs  of  Perstik 
under  each  arm 
while  dressing  and 
I  feel  safe  for  the 
day.  In  case  I  get 
very  hot  I  carry 
another  Perstik  in 
my  handbag.  But  it 
is  seldom  I  need  it 
twice  in  a  day,  it 
is  so  marvellously 
effective. 

2/6  {trial  size  6d.)  at  all 
Ugh- class  Chemists,  Stores 
and  Hairdressert. 

Merchandising  and 
Service    Corpn.  Ltd., 


Hatton  G 
London, E 


rdn.  ^  ^ 

C.L^  ^ 


RflA6ilkS 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIPSTICKL PEQPPRANT 


MODERN 
MIRACLE 

skin  like  pufp  silk  lubn 

CURNODA 

BEAUTY  VANISHING  CREAM 
is  usfid 


Beauty 
Greatly 
Enhanced 


An  Invaluable  Beauiy  Cream 
and  an  exquisite  FREE  GIFT 


Here.  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  is  a  cream  in  which  the 
wonderful  natural  properties  (which  five  to  pure  silk 
its  delijhtful  softness  and  sheen)  have  been  Incorporated 
in  an  all-purpose  Day  and  Eveninf  Cream — 
"  CLARNODA."  This  is  an  ideal  base  for  powder. 
You  can  (o  into  the  sea  and  sun  with  confidence  that 
your  beauty  will  not  be  ruined,  as  CLARNODA  is 
waterproof,  and  in  case  of  sun-scorch  it  is  invaluable. 
It  both  nourishes  and  tones  up  the  skin  and  discourages 
wrinkles,  leaving  that  charming  MATT  appearance  which 
defies  the  shiny  nose. 


out  uid 

pta  to  jvm  order  the  itamp  at 
the  bottom  rtcht-tuuid  comer 
tor  a  luie  )ar  of  *CUrao4a" 
Gnaa.  Encloee  a  P.O.  lor 
3/-,  aad  »  WtLEE  BOTIU 
of  my  -  MARSOT  ■■  FatOM, 
niac  91;  vlU  be  tC/Twarded 
with  the  Oe&m.  Bend  yoor 
order  to  WMilWrt  taua. 
ol 

•al  i—ml*.  im  riMt  Street. 
LrateB.B.C4. 


CLARNODA  Cream  is 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  John 
Bell  ft  Croyden,  Harrods, 
Ltd.,  Savory  &  Moore,  and 
all  high-class  chemisu. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 


Was  This  Shakespeare's 

Puck? 


PINIONS  differ  violently  as  to  the 
merits — or .  otherwise — of  Mickey 
Rooney's   Puck   in  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  traditionaUsts, 
used  to  seeing  the  part  played  by 
some  dainty  little  girl,  consider  the  perform- 
ance a  crime.    The  average  filmgoer  enjoyed 
it. 

After  all,  how  would  the  part  have 
been  played  in  Shakespeare's  day? — ^by 
some  dwarf  or 
clumsy  boy  whose 
English  would  have 
been  less  under- 
standable to  our 
ears  than  Mickey's 
American.  What  is 
Puck,  anyway,  but 
a  malicious  little 
hobgoblinwhotakes 
a  fiendish  delight  in 
plaguing  unhappy 
mortals.  He  is  not 
a  whimsy  creation 
of  Barrie  any  more 
than  he  is  the  "  good 
old  English  gentle- 
man" that  Kipling  makes  him  out  to  be  in 
Puck  o/Pook's  Hill. 

Mickey's  actions,  expressions,  animal  calls 
and  laughter  were  perfect — ^his  strenuous, 
mechanical  delivering  of  his  lines  not  so  good. 
— A.  T.  Seton,  cjo  Wooderson,  "Thornaby," 
Walsham-le-Willows,  Nr.  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
West  Suffolk. 


Mickey  Rooney 


Why 


a  "  Dead  "  Season? 


A number  of  films  for  which  the  public  is 
waiting  are  scheduled  for  release  in 
September  and  October.  In  effect,  Waxdour 
Street  says  "We  are  not  offering  our  choicest 
fruits  during  the  'dead*  season."  Why  should 
there  be  a  "dead"  season?  This  is  a  defeatist 
attitude  for  a  great  industry  to  adopt. 

In  recognising  the  manifold  attractions  of  the 
"out-of-doors"  during  the  summer  months,  the 
kinema  should  rather  produce  some  of  its  best 
fare  and  compete  with  these  outside  attractions. 
Personally,  I  find  a  cool  kinema  a  dehghtful 
place  in  wbich  to  pass  away  an  hour  or  two  on 
a  hot  afternoon  or  a  warm  evening,  and  would 
go  more  frequently  still  if  the  programmes  were 
maintained  at  a  higher  standard. 

A  very  great  number  of  people  visit  a  kinema 
<Mily  once  a  week  at  the  best  of  times.  Could 
not  many  of  these  be  weaned  from  their  summer- 
time pursuits  for  a  couple  of  hours  if  they  were 
offered  the  pictures  they  wish  to  see? — E.  J. 
Suter,  2  Abbey  Drive  East,  Grimsby,  who  is 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  £\  Is. 


Is  There  an  Average? 

A famous  film  critic  declared  recently  that 
the  average  film-goer  is  the  person  to  be 
catered  for  on  the  screen.  But  is  there  an 
"average  film-goer"  ?  If  so,  who  is  he,  or  she? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  kinema  audience,  like 
every  other  assembly  of  human  beings,  is  com- 
posed of  persons  with  differing  tastes,  differing 
expectations,  and  differing  outlook? 

This  being  so,  I  often  wonder  at  the  popularity 
of  talented  actors  and  actresses  who  attempt, 
for  instance,  to  undertake  the  role  of  a  man,  or 
woman,  in  love?  Romeo  and  JuUct  have  for 
centuries  been  regarded  as  the  ideal  lovers  for 
st-ige  presentation,  but  who  on  earth  to-day 


would  contend  that  they  behave  Uke  "average 
lovers"  or  that  "King  Lear"  behaves  hke  the 
average  madman?  or  that  Jan  Rydd,  in  Loma 
Doone,  is  the  average  sweetheart  for  the  average 
rustic  maiden  ?  And  so  on.  In  our  national 
game  of  cricket,  it  is  true,  averages  count  for 
a  lot,  but  on  the  screen — I  wonder  if  they  exist 
at  all? — D.  Grant,  1  Central  Buildings.  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.I,  who  is  awarded  the  seamd 
prize  of  105.  6d. 

Gems  of  Thought 

1 always  try  to  get  value  for  the  money  which 
I  contribute  to  the  kinema  box-office. 
If  the  film  showing  happens  to  be  one  unworthy 
of  my  attention  (and  this  occurs  far  too  often) 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  listen  in  to  asides  from  my 
fellow  victims. 

It  may  be  that  the  two  following  gems  would 
be  enjoyed  by  your  readers  as  much  as  they 
tickled  me. 

"It's  Jack  this  and  Jack  that,  I  expect  his 
next  one  will  be  called  Jack  in  the  Box,  won't  it?  " 

"No,  that  will  be  positively  his  very  last." 

Another :  "What's  the  difference  between 
'A'  and  'U'?" 

"Oh,  not  much  really.  I  think  'A'  films  are 
supposed  to  be  a  bit  more  innocent  than  'U'." 
—(Miss)  E.  Hart,  5  Ely  Grove,  Sea  Mills  Park. 
Bristol,  9. 

In  Praise  of  Adaptations 

Occasionally  some  member  of  the  intelligentsia 
writes  in  to  deplore  the  mutilation  of  good 
books  in  the  cause  of  screen  entertainment.  The 
extremely  well-read  filmgoer  is  in  the  small 
minority,  while  the  "unread"  and  just  average 
are  in  the  vast  majority. 

Is  it  then,  so  deplorable  that  we  "morons" 
have  adaptations  of  really  good  books  thrust 
upon  us  in  the  form  of  intelligent  films  ?  I  think 
not.  And,  in  many  cases  after  the  showing  of 
a  film,  the  scenario  of  which  has  been  taken 
from  a  worthwhile  book,  library  records  show 
that  it  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  reading  of 
that  particular  book. 

Personsdly,  I  haven't  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
reading  and  I  feel  that  these  fine  films  aue  a  boon 
to  busy  people;  in  fact,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  printed  page. 

So  more  good  books  for  the  screen,  producers; 
and  less  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  Uterary 
"highbrows"  ! — {Miss)  Corinne  Childers,  506 
Clement  Avenue,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  United 
States  of  America. 

Kinema  Grievances 

Iread  the  letters  recently  about  local  kinemas. 
and  I  should  Uke  to  add  my  two  Uttle  "pet 
grievances." 

The  first  is  this :  The  attendant  at  my  local 
kinema  when  she  thought  I  had  got  to  know 
the  Ue  of  things  sufficiently  well,  let  me  "  scram" 
for  my  own  seat ! 

Naturally,  when  one  comes  out  of  the  bright 
hght  of  an  early  summer  evening  into  the  pitch 
blackness  of  a  windowless  hall,  one  cannot  see 
a  single  thing  for  a  few  minutes.  Hence,  I  grope 
about,  knock  ladies*  hats  skewiff,  bum  my 
clutching  hands  on  cigarette  ends,  sit  sometimes 
in  strangers'  laps,  and  generally  make  a  dashed 
nuisance  and  fool  of  myself.  I  explained  the 
position  carefully  to  the  attendant  and  now  I 
am  led  to  a  seat  in  comfort. 

And  my  other  grievance  is  against  the  person 
who  will  persist  in  digging  me  in  the  back  with 
his  or  her  knees.  This  is  most  annoying,  and  is, 
unfortunately,  only  stopped  by  complaining 
to  the  owner  of  the  knees — and  I  can  never 
screw  up  the  cheek  to  do  it  I 

But  I  would  say  to  those  carping  critics, 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  famous  lipstick 

4/6  ('■•fills  3/4) 


Points,  purses  and  principles  can  all  be 
stretched — that's  what  they  were  made 
for  :  but  about  the  Right  Make-up  there 
can  be  no  trifling  or  prevarication  what- 
soever !  The  pitfalls  of  exaggeration  and 
"  cheapness  "  are  too  dangerously  near — 
too  fatally  deep  !  And  now  that  Louis 
Philippe,  France's  colour  genius,  has 
made  his  astounding  discovery  of  the 
perfect  natural  make-up,  what  further  ex- 
cuse, even,  can  there  be  ?  A  lipstick  that 
actually  matches  the  living  hues  of  your 
own  blood  .  .  .your  colouring  .  .  .your 
personality  ...  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Paris  has  forever  done  with  all  make-up 
experimenting  ? 


N  ORANGE  ■  ORANGE  ■  SUN  FLAME  ■  POPPY  -  LIGHT  -  FRAMBOISE  ■  PANDORA  ■  MEDIUM  •  MEDIUM  DARK 


The  Little  Gold 
Box  for  lips  <^  / 
and  cheeks 


ROUGE  ,  ANGELUS 


The  BRipUJin 


You  can  obtain  a 
complete  depilatory 
set  for  2/6  or  a  trial 
size  is  available  at  6d . 
Full  directions  with 
each  glove. 

BALDWIN 

Beauty  Products 

A,  Hanover  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


The  BflLDUUin 


HAIR  HE] 

-H    SAF€IY  tIMOVtS 
I  UMtMNTtO  HAl* 

wrmouT  lAjMs 


OANGCSOUS 
CHEMICALS 


i  OOOURIESS 

CLEAN 
I  CONVENIENT 


"  —  Such  a  simple  way  too.    I  just  entrust  my  tresses  to  AV'A,  and  now  the 
glamorous  rich  sheen  of  my  hair  always  wins  a  second  glance  of  admiration. 
Two  marvellous  things  about  AVA — it  does  away  with  the  bother  of  special  rinses, 
and  it  cannot  leave  any  stickiness  to  rob  your  hair  of  its  new  glory." 


AVA 


Soipless 
SHAMPOO 


To-dty's  tlu  day  for  you  to  buy  an  A  VA  Shampoo  from  your  Chemist, 

Boots,  Timothy  Whites  and  Taylors  or  xour  Hairdresser. 
AVA    LTD.   t.    PARK    HILL.    LONDON,  S.W.4 


O-DAY'S  THE  DAY  FOR  AN  AVA  SHAMPOO 


■  PKT 

U.K.  ONLY 


Ugly  Spots  on 
Mrs.  Kay^s  Face 

Troubled  for  3  Yean.  But  Spots 
went  in  a  week.  Skin  now  like 
Velvet. 


Would  you  like  to  quickly  free  your- 
self of  those  unsightly  spots  and  have 
that  marvellously  smooth  and  soft  skin 
perfection  you've  always  envied? 

Do  you  want  to  have  eyes  that  sparkle 
— glorious  health,  plenty 
of  energy,  and  a  keen 
mind? 

Then  take  a  teasixwn- 
ful  of  Wax  Grape  Saline 
in  half  a  tumbler  of 
water  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  Mrs. 
Kay,  who  was  troubled 
for  three  years  with 
ugly  spots  on  her  face, 
tooic  Wax,  and  In  twc 
days  her  face  was  much 
better,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  week  the  spots  had 
disappeared  and  her  skin  was 
like  velvet.  She  felt  much  healthier,  too. 

Wex  is  a  vitalising,  effervescent  health 
drink  which  quickly  clears  your  blood  of 
harmful  acids  and  toxins  which  make 
your  skin  break  out.  Wex  tones  up  the 
four  lmp>ortant  organs  of  the  body  which 
keep  yovir  bloodstream  pure  and  gives  you 
vigorous  health — exquisite  skin  beauty 
which  can  only  come  from  within  a 
perfectly  fvmctioning  body. 

Call  in  at  the  Chemist's  on  yo\ir  way 
home  and  ask  for  Wex  Grape  Saline. 
Handy  Holiday  Packet  7id.  Also  in  l/6d. 
and  2/6d.  sizes. 

Handy  Holiday  Packet 

Six  complete  doses 
for  7id. 

Each  dose  in  a 
separate  envelope 
for  your  conveni- 
ence, and  it  saves 
you  the  trouble  of 
packing  a  bottle 
when  going  away. 
From  your  usual 
chemist.  Boots 
branches,  Timothy 
Whites,  Taylors,  etc. 


SOUMLLS 


the  name 
you  can 
trust 


•K"—  all  wool  with 
very  soft  cover. 
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YOU  CAN  OWN 
A  BENSON  WATCH 

The  Wristlet  Watches  which  Benson's 
offer  to  the  pubHc  are  fully  jewelled  and 
thoroughly  ttsted  for  accuracy  before  they 
receive  written  guarantees.  You  can  put 
any  model  on  your  wrist  for  a  few  shillings 
down.  For  example,  a  reduced  first 
payment  of  41-  with  order  makes  you 
the  owner  of  the  £4/10/-  Solid  Gold 
Watch  illustrated.  Balance  of  cash  price 
(no  interest)  is  payable  in  8  monthly  sums 
of  10/-  and  final  sum  of  6/-.  No  interest. 
Post  coupon  below  for  FREE  Wrist  Watch 
Catalogue    and     Special     Order  Form. 


Makes  you  the  owner  of  this  Lady's  Solid  9-ct. 
Cold  Wrist  Watch,  on  moire  silk  band.    8  monthly 
turns  of  10/-  and  final  sum  of  6/-  compleu  payment 
of  cash  price,  C^IIOI-. 


5^-  DOWN 

Makes  you  the 
Lady's  Solid 
Wnst  Watch 


owner  of  this 
9-cf.  Gold 
on  solid  9-cl. 


gold  expanding  bracelet.  10  monthly  sums  of  10/ 
of  SI-  com 
price,  £SI 


and  fined  sum  of  SI-  complete  payment  of  cash 

'10/-. 


^  price,  t^.i;iu,-. 

roit  CuufimtviFREE  l^j^^ 
ViistWatck  Gitai(fi4e^  ^ 


BENSONS 


THE  ORIGINAL  FIRM  FOUNDED  a.d.  1749 
J.  W.  BENSON  LTD.,  62  &  64  LUDGATE 

HILL,  LONDON.  E.C.4. 
Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  illustrated  catalogueis) 
J  have  indicated,  together  with  full  particulars  of 

your  '  Times  '  System  of  Monthly  Payments. 
□  A  Pocket  Watches,  Chains,  etc. 

SB  Wriatlet  Watches       Q  E  Plate,  Cutlery,  etc. 
C  Rings  and  Jewellery   Q  F  Clocks 
Please  put  a  X  against  Catalogue(s)  required. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


 Pr.S.N. 
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Charles  Boyer 


BORN  at  Figeac  in  France  on  August  28, 
1900,  he  has  brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  stands 
5  ft.  9  in.  in  height  and  weighs  10  stone.  He  is 
married  to  Pat  Paterson.  After  two  years  at 
the  French  Conservatoire  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Theatre  Antoine,  where  the  famous  actor- 
director  Gemier  supervised  production.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  Les  Jardins  de  Murcie, 
later  appearing  in  L'Homme  Enchaine,  La 
Galerie  des  Glaces,  Pdrrain,  Melo,  Le  Bonheur 
and  Le  Voyageur. 

He  then  appeared  in  two  silent  films  before 
making  his  first  talkie,  Barcarole,  in  1930,  at  the 
Berlin  studios  of  Ufa.  After  playing  in  L' Amour 
he  was  in  the  French  version  of  Tumult  and 
Tempest  with  Anna  Sten.  After  this  he  appeared 
in  the  French  version  of  F.  P.  One,  and  in  French 
and  Engbsh  versions  of  The  Only  Girl  with 
Lilian  Harvey.  He  then  went  to  Hollywood  to 
play  in  the  French  version  of  The  Big  House  and 
The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan  before  returning  to 
Paris  to  appear  in  L'Epervier,  La  Bataille, 
Liliom  and  several  others. 

Back  in  Hollywood,  in  1934,  he  appeared  in 
Caravan,  and  his  subsequent  films  include  : 
Private  Worlds,  Shanghai,  Break  of  Hearts, 
Mayerling,  which  was  made  in  France;  Sahara, 
History  is  Made  at  Night  and  The  Garden  of 
Allah.    Is  under  contract  to  Walter  Wanger. 


F.  Man,  Two  Fisted,  Three  Cheers  for  Love, 
Rose  of  the  Rancho.  Anything  Goes,  Dangerous 
Waters,  and  Thirteen  Hours  by  Air. 

Alice  Brady 

THE  daughter  of  William  Brady,  the  Broad- 
way producer,  and  Marie  Rene,  danseuse, 
she  was  born  in  New  York  on  November  2,  1892, 
and  she  was  reared  in  a  convent  in  New  York, 
and  later  attended  the  Convent  of  St.  Elizabeth 
at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  She  has  had  much 
experience  on  the  stage,  having  appeared  in 
many  plays,  among  the  most  notable  of  which 
are  Forever  After  and  Sour  Grapes. 

She  has  appeared  in  many  silent  films  and 
since  the  advent  of  the  talkies,  her  pictures  have 
included  :  When  Ladies  Meet,  Dancing  Lady, 
Beauty  for  Sale,  Broadway  to  Hollywood,  Stage 
Mother,  Should  Ladies  Behave  ?  Miss  Fane's 
Baby  is  Stolen,  The  Gay  Divorce,  Ring  Up  the 
Curtain,  Metropolitan,  Gold  Diggers  of  1935, 
The  Woman  Who  Dared,  False  Faces  and  The 
Gay  Lady. 

All  her  early  films  were  made  in  and  around 
New  York,  and  it  was  not  until  1933  that  she 
saw  the  interior  of  a  Hollywood  motion  picture 
studio. 


Micky  Brantford 


Grace  Bradley 


BORN'in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  September 
21,  1913,  she  has  red  hair,  hazel  eyes, 
stands  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  weighs  8  stone.  She  was 
formerly  a  dancer  on  the  stage,  and  appeared  in 
The  Third  Little  Show,  Strike  Me  Pink,  and  many 
other  productions. 

In  1933  she  appeared  in  Paramoupt's  Too 
Much  Harmony,  and  her  other  pictures  include  : 
The  Way  to  Love,  Girl  Without  a  Room,  Come  on. 
Marines;  Six  of  a  Kind,  The  Cat's  Paw,  Redhead, 
The  Gilded  Lily,  Stolen  Harmony,  She  Made  Her 
Bed,  Old   Man  Rhythm,  Captain  Commanding, 


BORN  in  London  on  March  26th,  1912,  his 
real  name  3S  Michael  Comerford.  Standing 
5  ft.  1014  in.,  he  weighs  ten  and  a  half  stone,  and 
has  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair.  His  parents 
and  grandparents  are  all  professionals,  and  he 
himself  started  his  film  career  at  the  age  of  three, 
and,  before  talkies  came  into  being,  had  made 
over  a  hundred  silent  films. 

In  August  1935  he  married  Irene  Hunter. 
His  more  recent  pictures  include  :  The  Stolen 
Necklace,  My  Old  Dutch,  Strictly  Illegal,  My 
Heart  is  Calling,  The  Phantom  Light,  Temptation, 
Royal  Cavalcade,  Me  and  Marlborough,  The  Last 
Journey,  Mr.  Cohen  Takes  a  Walk  and  Twice 
Branded. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 


who  have  been  brought  up  to  appreciate  nothing 
— go  live  out  East  for  a  few  years,  it'll  open 
your  eyes. 

I've  'ad  some  ! — Raymond  T.  Richards,  West 
View,  Apperley  Lane,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 

Possibilities 

With  the  advent  of  audioscopics — "the 
pictures  which  come  out  and  hit  you" — 
the  future  is  full  of  tremendous  possibilities  ! 
Eagerly  I  await  the  day  when  hands  will  come 
towards  us,  pouring  out  whiskies  and  sodas,  and 
proffering  cigars — thus  will  movies,  talkies,  be 
supplemented  by  "tasties"  ! 

We  shall  share  banquets  with  the  characters 
on  the  screen ;  we  shall  find  out  if  the  champagne 
is  synthetic;  lonely  ones  in  the  audience  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  inclusion  in  the  love  scenes,  with 
audioscopic  kisses  ! 

But — shall  we  have  to  take  part  in  "rough 
houses,"  free  fights  and  gory  murders?- — A.  B. 
Cook,  28  Taylor  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Influenced  ! 

A reader  from  Singapore  recently  stated  that 
the  movies  have  influenced  the  Asiatic 
women.  He  does  not  say  if  it  improves  them, 
or  otherwise. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  peculiar  pieces  of 
work  parading  the  streets  to-day,  one  can  say 
that  the  movies  have  definitely  influenced 
European  women. 

For  instance,  if  I  see  a  long-coated  figure  with 
untidy  hair  flopping  to  the  shoulder,  I  know  it's 
Garbo.  If  the  lady  has  scarlet  lips  painted  in 
the  form  of  a  gash  half  way  across  her  face,  I 
suspect  Joan  Crawford.  When  lids  are  languid 
over  the  eyes,  probably  causing  much  incon- 


venience to  the  owner,  and  eyebrows  elevated, 
then  I  say  to  myself  :  "Ah,  Marlene  Dietrich  !" 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  what  Jean  Harlow 
has  done  for  women.  That  gal  must  be  the 
patron  saint  of  the  hairdressing  trade. — Roma 
Lanson,  81  Blatchington  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

A  Good  Idea 

At  some  time  or  other  we  have  all  experi- 
enced a  waiting  period  at  the  kinema, 
wondering  if  we  have  seen  all  the  programme. 
We  sit  patiently  through  the  usual  testing  of 
the  safety  shutters;  see  a  trailer  or  two;  waste 
another  five  minutes  looking  at  advertising 
screens,  and  then  the  lights  go  down  and  we 
see  on  the  screen  the  title  of  a  film  that  tells  us 
we  have  seen  the  programme. 

We  get  up  and  go  out  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  others  whom  we  have  to  pass.  A  remedy, 
so  simple  that  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  it, 
is  to  flash  on  the  screen  at  the  end  of  each  film, 
the  name  of  the  film  to  be  shown  ne.xt. 

It  would  save  a  lot  of  bother. — R.  D.  White, 
9  Kimberley  Crescent,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films. 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£1  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  58.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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REAL  LIPSTICK  NEWS 

^4^6  Quality 
but  only 

Here  is  a  lipstick,  equal  in  size  and 
quality  to  the  average  4  6  Lipstick, 
but  only  2  6.  It's  the  Outdoor  Girl 
Lipstick  de  luxe.  Produced  to  meet  the 
demand  of  thousands  of  women  who  have 
used  and  been  delighted  with  the  sen- 
sational sixpenny  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick. 
Both  have  the  same  skin  nourishing  olive 
oil  base.  The  same  perfect  fineness.  The 
same  pure  vegetable,  skin-toning  colours, 
so  permanent  that  one  application  lasts 
for  ten  hours.  But  the  new  de  luxe  model  is  larger  and  so 
even  more  economical  and  its  beautiful  ivory  and  magenta 
case  is  a  case  you'll  be  proud  to  show. 

Try  this  lovely  lipstick  at  our  expense. 

Get  a  2/6  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  de  luxe  from  any  chemist  or 
store  to-day.  Use  it,  see  how  good  it  is  for  your  lips,  how 
long  the  colour  lasts,  how  natural  it  looks.  Then,  if  you 
do  not  agree  that  it  is  the  equal  of  any  4  6  lipstick,  send  it 
back  to  the  makers  and  they  will  refxmd  your  money  in  full. 
Could  anything  be  fairer?   You  are  the  sole  judge. 

OUTDOOR  GIRL 

I  P  S  T I  C  K  de  luxe 

Ohtaxnahh  at  all  branches  of  Boots  The  Chemists  and  the 
better  Chemists  and  Stores. 

To  make  the  most  of  your  looks  you  need  perfect  harmony 
make-up.  Use  Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  and  Rouge — both  have 
the  unique  olive  oil  base  which  nourishes  your  skin  and  keeps  it  smooth, 
supple,  youthful  and  irresistible.   Trial  Sizes  as  low  as  6d.  Send  for  valuable  new  illustrated  IS-page  Beaur> 
Booklet  giving  full  instructions  on  the  Art  of  Make-up  to  Outdoor  Girl  (Dept.  503),  32  City  Road,  E.C.I. 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


8a.ni.    Smooth  a  little 
Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick 
into  the  lips. 


6P.III,  Lips  uUI  radiant 
and  lovely  in  spite  of  a 
strenuous  day. 


21 6  - 
^^^^^        of  ma 


HIRLEY  TELLS  THE  WORLD! 


JOIN 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


o  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 

85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club,  and  send 
le  Membership  Card  and  full  particulars 
:  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I 
icJose  order  for  not  less  than  one  doien 
Picturegoer  "  po  tcards,  price  2/6 
}ten.  Please  include  with  my  order 
Jur  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.  I  enclose 
-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album 
;  /««  is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of 
•stage  and  packing  on  my  gift. 


gEVENTEEN  entirely  new  postcards  of  the  WORLD'S 
favourite  Star.  This  is  the  good  news  that  Shirley 
Temple  has  to  tell.  Thirteen  showing  her  in  Captain 
January  and  four  in  The  Littlest  Rebel.  Shirley  as  a  jolly 
jack  tar,  a  dashing  officer,  a  grand  lady,  Shirley  twanging 
a  guitar  "  'Way  down  South  "  and  other  Shirleys  that 
will  win  your  heart.  On  sale  to  all.  Sepia  glossy  finish, 
3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doz. 

THE  "PICTUREGOER" 
POSTCARD  CLUB 

Join  the  "  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club  and  you 
will  not  only  get  your  cards  at  a  big  discount,  but 
also  a  5s.  album  free,  bound  to  resemble  snakeskin 
and  holding  300  cards.  An  album  de  luxe  bound  in 
blue  Rexine  is  also  offered.  An  order  for  12  of  the 
"  Picturegoer  "  postcards.  Real  Photographs,  at  the 
regular  rate  of  2s.  6d.  do2.,  entitles  you  to  full 
memberstiip.  GDmplete  list  of  nearly  2,000  cards 
sent  free  on  request. 


ddrcM.. 


0.  No   Amount. 


•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
;tra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
-  extra  if  album  d*  luxe  is  required, 
^oss  P.O.  /  and  Co.  /  and  make  payable 

"PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 
Iruk  Free  Slate  customers  mill  be  re- 
tired to  pay  amy  ekarges  that  may  be 
*i*d.  Pic,  18/7/36 


iVK  W^disco  very 
for  the  hair 

— more  luxurious  waving 
— more   brilliant  lustre 


now,  give  your 
hair  a  chance.  From  to-day 
stop  shampooing  it  —  use 
SHAMPETTE  instead.  It 
is  far  better  for  your  hair  than  soj^j — 
cleanses  more  thoroughly  ;  never  leaves 
that  dull,  powdery  look,  but  makes  the 
lights  and  colours  shine  out,  and  leaves 
the  hair  really  "  helpful  "...  ready 
for  rich,  soft  waves. 

Fourpence  per  packet 

Tear  out  this  advcrtiscincnt  and  send  it,  u  ith  your 
"  name  and  address,  in  a  halfpenny-stamped  unsealed 
envelope,  for  a  voucher  for  a  free  trijl  4d  packet  uf 
Shampcttc  and  our  booklet,  **Hou-  te  shampoo  arui  watt 
jmr  kair  ptrfrclly  at  tomt,"  to  Icilma  (Dept.SHJ8), 
39  King's  Road,  London,  N.W  .1. 

(Jiil  offer  appliti  im  U.K.  oniy) 

SHAMPETTE 


ISH  130-42  1 


IQLMA  CO.  LTD. 


WHY  WE  GET 
INDIGESTION 

When  you  suffer  pain  after  eating,  the  trouble 
almost  certainly  arises  from  excess  acid.  This 
acid  IS  attacking  the  stomach,  making  food 
ferment  and  causing  distension,  inflammation 
and  pain.  Unless  promptly  counteracted  it 
may  develop  into  serious  stomach  trouble  and 
even  gastric  ulcers. 

The  only  way  of  banishing  digestive  trouble  is 
to  neutralise  this  excess  acid,  and  this  is  most 
quickly  and  surely  done  by  taking  after  meals  a 
litUe  'BISURATED'  MAGNESIA  (powder  or 
tablets),  costing  only  1/3  a  bottle.  'Bisurated' 
Magnesia  contains  special  ingredients  which  have 
been  proved  by  recent  X-ray  exf>eriments  to  be 
the  quickest-acting  and  most  effective  known  to 
medical  science.  With  your  first  dose  of 
'  Bisurated '  Magnesia  all  trace  of  excess  acid  is 
instantly  neutralised,  fermentation  stops,  and  the 
pain  is  gone  !  Before  you  have  finished  your  first 
bottle,  normal  digestion  is  restored. 
FREE. — Send  postcard  (Id.  stamp)  for  free 
sample.  Bismag,  Ltd.,  (Dept.  21/F.),  Braydon 
Road,  London,  N.16 


tennis 
throat  ?  •  •  • 

Relax  ihe  membranes 
and  keep  the  voice 
clear  and  resonant 

(Illenburys 

FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  80.  I<  I  3 
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Let  George  Do  It! 

ryWING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  armvered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


ICF.H  1851 


The  Three  R's  (Norfolk).— (1)  Henry 
WUcoxon,  b.  Sept.  8,  1905,  British  West 
Indies;  6  ft.  2  ins.,  brown  hair  and  hazel 
eyes.  (2)  Yes,  Thelma  Todd  is  dead.  (3) 
Johnny  Candido  is  the  real  name  of  Candy 
in  Ted  Fiorita's  orchestra.  (4)  Photograph 
of  Henry  Wilcoxon  obtainable  from  the 
Postcard  Salon. 

W.  G.  (Lambeth).— Fay  Wray,  Robert 
Armstrong  and  Bruce  Cabot  took  the  chief 
roles  in  King  Kong. 

J.  S.  (Scotland). — John  Mills  is  under 
contract  to  Gaumont-British  studios. 

Terribly  Puzzled  (Dalston).— Elinor 
Fair  took  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  The 
Volga  Boatman.  Yes,  she  was  the  first  wife 
of  William  (Bill)  Boyd. 

Twinkle  (Orchards).— Write  to  Griffith 
Jones,  c/o  Gaumont  British. 

C.  O.  N.  (Guildford).— (1)  Our  Gold 
Medal  Contest  commenced  in  June  13 
issue  and  finished  on  July  11.  (2)  Greta 
Garbo  is  to  make  CamtUe  with  Robert 
Taylor  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  No 
further  films  are  scheduled  for  her  as  yet. 
(3)  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
back  number  of  this  paper  if  our  Publishing 
Dept.  tell  you  it  is  out  of  print. 

Robert  Young  Fan  (N.4). — Robert 
Young,  b.  1907,  Chicago;  6  ft.,  dark  eyes 
and  hair;  mar.  Betty  Henderson.  Latest 
film.  Three  Wise  Guys  with  Betty  Fumess. 
(2)  Dick  Powell's  latest  film  Hearu  Divided 
with  Marion  Davies. 

Sailor. — Write  to  the  film  company, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  re  the  showing  of 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 

J.  W.  (Newcastle).— John  Mills,  b.  Feb. 
22,  1909;  fair  hair,  blue  eyes;  mar.  March 
1932,  Aileen  Raymond.  Art  plate  published 
in  this  magazine  Nov.  3,  1934.  Back  numbers 
obtained  from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6 
Catharine  Street,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d. 
each,  post  free. 

V.  A.  (Surrey). — I  regret  that  owing  to 
a  change  of  plans  the  supplement  of 
Bohemian  Girl,  as  advertised  on  the  back 
of  Riff  Raff  supplement,  will  not  be  pub- 
lished. (2)  Ronald  Colman,  b.  Feb.  9,  1891. 
Latest  film  Under  Two  Flags  for  Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 

We  Two  (W.12).— (1)  The  Tunnel  was 
adapted  from  the  novel  "  Der  Tunnel ' ' 
by  B.  Kellermann.  (2)  Michael  Bartlett 
sang  "  Speak  to  Me  of  Ixjve ' '  in  She  Married 
Her  Boss.  (3)  Richard  Dix,  b.  July  18, 
1894.  Leslie  Banks,  b.  June  9,  1890.  (4) 
There  are  four  Marx  Brothers  in  all. 

N.  R.  (N.  Wales).— (1)  Thomas  Beck 
took  the  part  of  Tom  and  Pat  Paterson 
that  of  Carole  in  Charlie  Chan  in  Egypt. 
(2)  Birth-dates  :  Freddie  Bartholomew, 
eleven  years  old;  Merle  Oberon,  b.  Feb.  19, 
1911;  Laurence  Olivier,  May  22,  1907; 
Herbert  Marshall,  May  23,  1890;  Greta 
Garbo,  Sept.  18,  1909;  Elisabeth  Bergner, 
Aug.,  1900;  Ann  Shirley,  1919;  Ann  Hard- 
ing, Aug.  7  (no  year  given);  Shirley  Temple, 
April  23,  1929;  Anna  Neagle,  Oct.  20, 
1908;  'Norma  Shearer,  Aug.  10,  1904; 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Feb.  26,  1906;  Robert 
Donat,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

G.  T.  (S.E.26).— We  have  not  yet 
published  a  centre  spread  of  Tudor  Rose. 

Anxious  Picturegoer  (Birmingham). — 
David  Jack  Holt  took  the  part  of  the  young 
Flavius  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  He  is 


seven'  years  old.  (2)  Basil  Rathbone  took 
the  part  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  that  film. 
Lewis  Stone  did  not  appear  in  it. 

Schoolgirl  (Bradford). — Joe  E.  Brown, 
b.  July  28,  1892.  (2)  Ruth  Donnelly  took  the 
part  of  Bess  in  Alibi  Ike.  (3)  John  Arledge's 
photograph  not  obtainable  from  the  Postcard 
Salon.    (4)  John  Mills,  b.  Feb.  22,  1909. 

M.  D.  (Coventry).— John  Mills'  films 
after  Royal  Cavalcade;  Forever  England, 
Car  of  Dreams,  First  Offence.  (2)  Jessi< 
Matthews'  plans  re  a  visit  to  America  ar< 
at  the  moment  very  indefinite. 

Blonde  Bombshell.  • —  Birth-dates: 
Esmond  Knight,  May  4,  1906;  Patsy  Kelly 
Jan.  12  (no  year  given). 

S.  K.  G.  (E.16).— MonaBarrieisofEnglisl 
nationality. 

Shirley  Temple  Fan  (Exeter). — Article 
on  Shirley  published  in  this  magazine 
April  3,  1935,  "  Madge  Evans  Talks  t< 
Shirley  Temple";  Feb.  IS,  1936,  "  Shirlei 
Temple's  Intelligence  Test";  May  15 
1936,  "  Baby  Take  a  Rest !  "  Back  number: 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Publishing  Dept. 
See  above. 

R.  E.  C.  Picturegoer.- — Richard  Cromwell 
b.  Jan.  8,  1910,  Los  Angeles,  real  name  Ro] 
Radabaugh;  5  ft.  10  in.,  140  lb.,  brown  hair 
grey  eyes;  hobbies,  painting,  swimming 
riding  and  tennis.  Latest  film.  Poppy,  witl 
Rochelle  Hudson. 

Karloff  Fan  (Derby). — Centre  spreads 
The  Old  Dark  Home,  Oct.  29,  1933;  Th 
Mummy,  Feb.  11,  1933;  42b<<  Street,  May  6 

1933.  (2)  Plates,  Boris  KarlofT,  Aug.  11 

1934.  Dorothy  Hyson,  Dec.  16,  1933 
Back  numbers,  see  above. 

N.  C.  (Derby). — (1)  Bessie  Love,  Lewi 
Stone,  Lloyd  Hughes,  Wallace  Beery  toot 
the  chief  roles  in  the  Lost  World.  (2)  Franl 
McHugh  to  star  in  Three  Men  on  a  Horse. 

Faithful  Picturegoer  (Nottingham).- 
(1)  Films  reviewed  in  Jan.  19, 1935,  issueam 
asterisks  awarded  as  follows  :  Nell  Gwyn 
A  Woman  in  Her  Thirties,  three;  Belle  of  th 
Nineties,  Straight  Is  the  Way,  Give  Her 
Ring,  The  Dragon  Murder  Case,  two;  BeW 
Donna,  Strictly  Dynamite,  Pursued,  MUtio 
Dollar  Ransom,  The  Hell  Cat,  MysUr 
Ranch,  Embarrassing  Mo,.ient,  Fighting  Hen 
one;  Romance  in  Rhythm  and  Tlu  Life  of  th 
Parly,  none.  (2)  Film  Co's.  as  follows 
King  of  Wild  Horses,  Columbia;  Senc 
Americano,  Universal;  Wolf's  Tra 
European.  (3)  Asterisks  as  follows:  Kin 
Kong,  four;  Frankenstein,  three;  Doctor  } 
two. 

Interested  (C.  C). — Donald  Cook,  I 
Sept.  26,  1902,  Portland,  Oregon;  5  ft.  11  in 
dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  150  lb.  Hobb; 
dogs.  Latest  film  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews. 

A.  R.  Fan  (Plumstead). — Yes,  Cingf 
Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  are  co-starring  i 
Never  Gonna  Dance.  They  are  scheduled  fc 
Watch  Your  Step  when  Fred  Astaire  returr 
from  a  holiday  over  here.  In  the  mear 
time  Ginger  Rogers  will  play  in  Mothi 
Carey's  Chickens,  a  straight  film. 

K.  D.  (Fife). — Yes,  Kay  Francis  an 
Edward  G.  Robinson  appeared  together  i 
the  film  called  I  Loved  a  Woman  and  Ka 
sang  a  song  "  Home  On  the  Range." 

B.  S.  (S.W.L.).— TAe  Marriage  of  Corb, 
is  distributed  by  General  Film  Distributor 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Miss  Hazel  Bailey  wishes  to  inform 
readers  that  as  The  Geneva  Club,  Dean 
Street,  is  now  closed,  application  for  member- 
ship of  the  Stage,  Screen  and  Radio  Social 
Club,  of  which  she  is  now  organising  secre- 
tary, should  be  made  to  her  at  29  Carlingford 
Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.3.  Full  particulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope. 


The  Harry  Roy  Club  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  June  issue  of  "  Roy  Rag  ' '  a  very 
interesting  little  magazine.  The  membership 
of  this  club  is  now  over  900,  but  new  member' 
are  still  welcome.  Write  to  Cecil  B.  Cornelius, 
Burgoyne  House,  172  Cuxton  Road,  Strood, 
Kent,  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope 
for  full  particulars. 

When  appearing  at  The  Empire  Theatre, 
Glasgow,  Jimmy  Durante  became,  at  his 
own  request,  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  and 
District  BiNG  Crosby  Fan  Club.   All  Bing 


Crosby  fans  are  invited  to  attend  any  < 
their  meetings  which  are  held  weekly  in  th 
Highlanders'  Institute,  27  Elmbank  Stree 
Glasgow,  or  you  can  write  to  Leslie  Blin 
President,  151  Auckland  Street,  Glasgov 
N.,  for  full  particulars. 
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mLc^K  HE'D 

]L  GUESS! 

The  most  critical  of 
men  will  approvethe 
naturalness  of  your 
complexion  and 
never  guess  at  its 
secret  when  you  use 
Trava  "  Discreet " 
Rouge.  It'sindetect- 
able,  you  see,  and 
matches  your  own 
colouring  as  though 
it  were  specially  blended  for  you.  It's  thrillingly, 
magically,  wonderful  in  its  subtle,  beautifying  effect. 
Now,  one  rouge  for  ail  colourings,  absolutely  water- 
proof so  even  swimming  won't  spoil  it  I 


from 

BOOTS.  Stores. 
Hairdressers, 
Chemists,  Marks 
&  Soence's,  Brit- 
ish Home  Stores, 
and  WOOL- 
WORTHS,  or 
post  free  from 


TRflUH. 

(Dept.  12),  52  Mortimer  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


MjhchlncB  in  tfa^  world. 
Remedy  agly  DO«es  of  aJI  ktndi.  Worn 
durlu^  tleep.  StAmped  ^-uvelope  for  full 
paxttcaUra. 

npfi  ilAOCQ   Medicallj  approved 

nCU  nUOC9«      treatOMDt  abro- 
lutely  cores  red  nose*.  4/1,  port  tre«.  Fore!^ 
extra. 

■  lAj  w  e ADO  Rubber   Ew  C*p« 

Whi  KnflO*  remeoy  outaUnd- 
Ids  ean.  7/t,  post  free.  Korelfn,  1/9  extni, 
P  LBES  RAT  ffrTf^**H.  fSITS&IOll 
BmLDIM.PlOCADXLtTCIBCVS.  LOVDOB 
S.W.I 


1 


'  New  Veet'  ends  all  un- 
wanted hair  in  3  minutes 
without  trouble,  mess,  or 
bother. 

I  '  New  Veet '  leaves  the  skin 
soft,    smooth,    aud  white, 
'  without  trace  of  ugly  stubble. 

I  '  New  Veet  '  is  just  like  a 
I  toilet  cream — sweetly  scented 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

'  New  Veet  '  avoids  coarse 
,  regrowth — ^inlike  the  razor, 
'  which  only  makes  the  hair 

grow    faster    and  thicker. 

6d.  and  l/3d. 


So  easy  to  have 
LOVELY  NAILS 


THE  Easy  Cutex  Manicure  Method  is 
a  boon  to  busy  women.  With  it, 
lovely  hands  now  can  be  yours,  by  these 
simple  steps. 

Cutex  Cuticle  Remover  and  Nail  Cleanser 
is  the  basis  of  the  perfect  manicure.  Use 
it  to  shape  the  cuticle  and  cleanse  under 
the  nailtips. 

Use  Oily  Polish  Remover  to  remove  old 
polish.  It  contains  an  ingredient  that 
helps  to  keep  the  cuticle  soft  and  correct 
brittle  nails. 

Next  apply  Cutex  Liquid  Polish.  It  is 
preferred  by  fashion  leaders  the  world 
over.  It  has  a  superior  lustre  and  wears 
longer.    .\lso  it  is  so  easy  to  apply. 

Use  the  Nail  White  pencil  under  the 
nailtips  and  smooth  a  little  cuticle  cream 
or  oil  on  the  cuticle.  Follow  this  mani- 
cure regularly  and  watch  the  beauty  of 
vour  nails  improve. 

CUTEX 


MANICURE  PREPARATION 

Made  in  England. 


SEND  FOR  THIS.  I  enclose  6d.  for  the 
Cutex  Trial  Kit,  which  includes  Liquid 
Polish  in  the  tint  I  have  underlined;  also 
Oily  Polish  Remover. 

Natural — Rose — Coral— Cardinal. 

Dept.  X112.  Northam  Warren  Ltd., 

211  Blackfriars  Rd.,  London,  S.E.I 

Name   

Address   


REDUCE     QUICKLY     and  SAFELY 
"THANKS   TO  GEISHA" 

^^^B  You,  too,  can  reduce  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
^^^M  manently,  without  starving,  dieting  or  harmful 
^^^k  exercises.     All   you   have   to   do   is   to  take 
fl^B  GEISHA  (recommended  for  men  and  women). 

I^HMedical  Authorities  and  Insurance  Companies 
■  ^Hwill  tell  you  that  excess  fat  is  dangerous, 
I  imposing  a  terrible  strain  on  the  heart  and  othe. 
M  organs,  and  causing  palpitations,  blood  pressure 
V  and  shortness  ot  breath.  Don't  run  such  a  risk 
U  any  longer.   Start  to-day  to  regain  your  slimness 

■  of  figure  by  taking  GEISHA,  *he  wonderful 

■  remedv  which  has  brought  new  hope  to  thousands 
M    of  MEN  and  WOMEN.    Get  back  your  youthful 

charm  and  grace,  be  attractive  once  again. 

Send  to-day  for  Trial  Supply  2/-  4  weeks  Full  Course  10/-.  No 
matter  how  fat  you  are  nor  what  you  h^ve  tried,  if  the  Full  Course 
does  not  produce  satisfactory  rnluction  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded. L.  DARCY  (P.721.87NewC>afor<ISt.,Loii<lo«.  W.d 


yotM. 

NAILS  SHORT  ; 


M. 

^vtl^^^lX  Grow  tbCM  to  faaiUoa's  kactk— owidUv/ 
mi^%*    M  I  n  ^b\\ti  yon  ileep  PUUx  Ka|>4d  NkII  Orover  Till  bciar 

\  m  t%0  \  U   I  (oT«l7  lone  n&iU.    Works  woodera  for  daIIs 

nil'  I      lliortened  by  typllic.    Try  U I     Jut  applj  nl«tltly 

..||         I     — Tbit'i^ll    TcsUmoalalt  djlly.    Ifantb'«  niprlr 
M|X<»>    _\     J'8  Port  fTM. 

-./k\|jCK\        riLTBX  LTD.     t*U  B^t  SprltUnt 


—Hinder  PhlexibU 
Hair  Curlers  and 
Wax'crs  do  their  work 
while  you  sleep.  Com 
fortabie  and  flexible 
they  curve  to  even- 
shape     of    the  head 

of  Ava  I  .'-. 
Hindes    make     3 'J 
wooderful   patterns  in 
wavers  and  curlers 

At  Ha'rUressf'^  Chemists,  Drapers  and  Stores 
»  _     £J  _  /  Patent  ^ 

HAIIt  CUR*LEIt&WAVER 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day  ? 


Yes,  we're  happy 
to  say 

HACLEAHS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 

OhiaixxahXe  everywhere^  6°,  1/-  and  1/9 

If  you  use  a  solid  dentifrice,  try 
Macleans  Solid  Peroxide  Dentifrice— 6d.  per  tin. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

IF  you  hava  a  beauty  query  that  is  puzzling  you,  let  rm  help  you. 
A  short  note,  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  will 
bring  you  a  quick  reply  by  post.  Readers  in  the  Dominions  and  the 
I.F.S.  should  send  a  postage  coupon. 


WHAT  a  bother  noses  seem 
to  be  !  They  shine;  they're 
too  big;  tiiey  turn  up, 
they're  red,  and  they  won't  retain 
jKJwder.  These  are  everyday  worries 
of  many  of  my  readers. 

First  of  all  I  think  I  should 
dispose  of  the  plastic  surgery  ques- 
tion. So  many  write  to  ask  for  an 
introduction  to  a  plastic  surgeon 
who  will  reshape  a  nose  that 
displeases  them.  Plastic  surgery 
is  an  art  that  arose  after  the  war. 
Certain  surgeons  developed  wonder- 
ful skill  in  reshaping  faces  that  had 
been  shattered.  In  the  whole  world 
there  are  very  very  few  of  these 
surgeons  and  they  look  upon  their 
work  with  the  same  high  ideals 
as  all  eminent  surgeons  do.  Which 
means,  in  short,  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  reshajje  a  nose  merely 
to  satisfy  vanity.  Their  work 
nowadays  is  mainly  confined  to 
reshaping  after  disfiguring  accidents 
and  operations. 

There  are  many  so-called  beauty 
doctors  who  will  of>erate  for  a  large 
fee,  but  their  methods  are  another 
story. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  cannot  be  cured  must 
be  endured.  All  the  same,  skilful 
make-up  and  careful  hairdressing 
can  do  much  to  camouflage  an  ugly 


Too  Large 


Let  us  suppose  your  nose  is  too 
large.  Ptobably  on  account  of  its 
size,  vour  chin  appears  to  recede  a  bit 
as  well.  How  can  we  make  the  nose  more 
retiring  and  emphasise  the  chin.  The 
first  rule  to  remember  is  this  :  always 
use  a  slightly  darker  tint  of  powder  on 
the  nose,  the  neck  and  imdjrneath  the 
chin.  On  the  rest  of  the  face  use  the 
tint  normal  to  your  colouring. 

Keep  yoiu:  lipstick  on  the  conservative 
side.  Let  it  be  as  near  natural  as 
possible,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
eves.  Define  the  eyebrows  and  carefully 
niake-up  the  lashes,  so  that  attention 
is  dra^^•n  to  the  eyes  and  away  from  the 
nose. 

Practise  holding  the  head  very  erect, 
so  that  the  retiring  chin  is  brought 
forward  again.  Take  care  of  your 
hairdressing.  Never  be  tempted  into 
making  a  knot  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  a  "  figure-of-eight  "  bun.  The  hair 
should  be  softly  draped  round  the  face, 
without  covering  the  forehead  and  the 
side  fullness  should  be  on  a  level  with 
the  chin.  A  side  parting  please,  never  a 
centre  one,  and  every  hat  should  have 
a  brim  of  some  kind. 


Red  or  Greasy 


I suppose  a  red  nose  is  one  of  the  worst 
.-)f  all  afflictions.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
for  giving  one  an  inferiority  complex.  Red 
noses  come  from  within  mainly,  and  the 
digestive  system  should  be  suspect  first,  and, 
of    course,    in    cold    weather,  circulation. 

It  is  essential  to  get  down  to  the  cause, 
for  outward  remedies  merely  alleviate  the 
trouble,  they  do  not  cure  it.  If  it  is  indigestion 
that  is  the  trouble,  put  yourself  in  the  hands 
of  your  doctor,  or  pursue  one  of  the  recognised 
cures  for  indigestion  till  the  trouble  is  con- 
quered. 

If  it  is  bad  circulation,  exercise  helps. 
Walking  in  the  fresh  air  and  deep  breathing 
will  work  wonders  for  your  nose.  Outwardly 
try  this  tinatraent,  and  this  goes  too  lor 
those  whose  redness  is  due  to  broken  vems. 

Each  n.ghl  wash  the  face  in  tepid  water 
to  which  a  little  witch  haiel  has  been  added, 
using  almond  meal  instead  of  soap.  Then 
spread  on  some  sulpholine  lotion,  which  you 
can  get  from  any  chemist.   Do  this  regularly 


for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  bound  to  make  a 
difference  to  the  colour  of  your  nose.  In 
the  meantime  you  can  tone  down  the  too 
high  colour  by  the  use  of  a  green  foundation 
cream  and  a  green  tinted  powder. 

When  the  nose  is  too  greasy,  there  is  a  lot 
to  be  said  for  the  use  of  oatmeal.  Make  a 
soapy  lather  in  the  palms  of  your  hands, 
sprinkle  it  with  toilet  oatmeal  and  then 
rub  well  into  the  skin  of  the  nose.  Keep  it 
from  the  rest  of  your  face,  if  the  skin  is 
otherwise  normal  or  even  dry.  You  can 
even  work  this  lather  in  with  a  soft  brush. 
A  rubt)er  tooth  brush  is  quite  useful  for  this 
purpose.  It  brings  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
absorbing  excess  grease  and  carrying  away 
the  impurities  that  result  in  bl^kheads  and 
open  pores. 

,\fter  a  few  minutes  of  this  treatment, 
rinse  and  dry  and  then  dab  on  an  astringent. 
You  can  buy  one  or  make  it  yourself  by  adding 
witch  hazel  to  half  its  quantity  of  rose 
water.  It  is  better  to  make  this  mixture  each 
time  you  need  it,  rather  than  make  up  a 
lot  and  store  it. 

Some  noses  shine,  not  because  of  grease, 
but  because  they  are  too  dry.  Obviously 
a  nourishing  cream  is  the  remedy  in  such  cases. 
It  must  have  treatment  every  night,  and 
internally  a  course  of  cold  water  drinking 
will  help.  There  are  many  people  with 
ultra  dry  skins  who  drink  far  too  little  water. 
Make  a  habit  of  drinking  two  glasses  of  water 
between  each  meal  and  see  what  a  difference 
it  makes  to  the  complexion. 


Packs 


Here  is  a  pack  that  is  excellent  for  drying 
up  an  oily  skin  as  well  as  closing  the 
pores.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Fuller's 
earth  powder,  and  sufficient  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  and  witch  hazel  in  equal  parts  to 
make  a  paste.  First  cleanse  the  skin  and  then 
apply  the  paste.  In  about  15  minutes  it  will 
be  dry.  Take  it  off  with  cotton  wool  and 
warm  water,  afterwards  rinsing  in  cold  water, 
Pat  on  a  skin  tonic,  either  a  proprietary  one 
or  a  home-made  lotion  consisting  of  witch 
hazel  mixed  with  half  its  quantity  of  rose 
water. 

The  following  pack  is  suitable  for  refreshing 
dry  and  wrinkled  skins.  Mix  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  with  an  equal  amount  of  almond  oil. 
Paint  this  all  over  your  face  with  a  camel 
hair  brush.  If  you  have  no  brush,  use  your 
finger  tip  instead.  Leave  it  on  for  15  minutes, 
then  wipe  off  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  and  sprinkled  with  an 
astringent — the  witch  hazel  and  rose  water 
mentioned  at)ove  will  do  quite  well.  This 
treatment  should  be  given  weekly. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 


This    week's    prize    of  half-a-guinea 
awarded   to   Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Hardingbam, 
79  Robsart  Street.  Brixton,  S.W.9,  for  :— 
Doctors'  Orders 
Enlighten  Thy  Daughter 
This  Day  and  Age 
You're  Telling  Mt  i 
Prizes  of  half-a-crown  fach  are  awarded 
to  :— 

Miss  Evelyn  Mitchell,  If  Calderwood  Road, 
Rutherglen,  Glasgow,  for;  — 

Young  and  Beautiful 

Tons  of  Money 

Ready  for  Love 

Where  Is  This  Lady  ? 
D.  Ashford,  c/o  W.  Smith,  32  Prebend 
Street,  Islington,  N.l,  for  : — 

Three  Little  Pigs 

The  Moon's  our  Home 

The  Lone  Wolf  Returns 

Hell  in  the  Heavens 
W.  Collins.    16    Charley   Street,  Low«r 
Brougbton,  Salford,  7,  Lanes,  for  : — 

Get  Off  My  Foot 

Funny  Face 

Don't  Be  Personal 

Popeye 

Miss  Alice  Turner,  3-5  Effingham  Street, 
Park,  Sheffield,  for  :— 

Ourselves  Alone 
Flirting  with  Danger 
Someone  At  the  Door 
BehoW  My  Wife 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Till* 
Tales  "  is  to  Unk  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcara 
>  PicTUREGOEK,  Martlctt  House,  Bow  Street, 
V.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  msist  th»i 
your  "  titles  "  are  submitted  on  a  postcaio 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Bbaccn. 
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DUNLOP  SADDLE 

Doalop  Saddlai  u*  flexible,  duip-prooi  wul  never  loie  their  ikapt.  Their 
paHthxl  nufece  easnres  oool  aad  ooaiiortebte  hding  under  all  cendilioni 
«d  the  danger  of  ntting  on  •  damp  teat  it  aboliiKed.  Special  aiodeli  for 
tediei,  Uleilraled  aboTe,  were  dedgned  bj  one  of  the  foremott  antkoritiee 
oa  what  the  feauaine  rider  needs.    Obtainable  from  all  Crde  Dealers. 


Dualop  Rubber  Company  Ltd.,  Fort  Dunlop,  Birmingbam. 


Braniies  t/iro««hi>u(  the  World. 


6H/7M 


DESIGNED  TO  LIVE  IN 
AND  LOOK  SMART 


THE  days  when  fashionable 
women  hardly  dared  to  move 
lest  their  dresses  be  spoiled 
are  past.  To-day  clothes  can 
be  both  smart  and  comfortable. 
Look  at  the  illustration  on  the 
right.  In  the  latest  vogue  it 
has  those  subtle  lines  of  cut 
which  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  the  "  ordinary. 


84  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET, 
LONDON.  W.8. 

322  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.I. 
10  Westwell  Street,  PIrrtrauth. 
27  Elm  Grove,  Southsea. 
52  Clayton  Street,  Newcastle. 


one  item  from  a  wide  ran(e  of 
Fashions  which  Holbourne 
Ltd.  have  created  to  be  at  once 
iftyand  chic.  Among  them  you  are  sure 
to  find  the  one  you  are  seeking — and  it  can 
be  yours  for  a  small  first  monthly  payment 
without  fuss  or  formality.  Our  highly  effi- 
cient mail  order  department  guarantees 
to  fit  you  to  perfection  or  refund  your 
money. 

SEND  FOK  CATALOGUE  NOW. 


I — — — ^POST  TO-DAY— 

■    T«  Hoftnra  (FMkioM)  LM.  ■ 


3H  Hicti  Helkora,  UiMloii,  W.C.I. 

Please  forward  a  FREE  copy  of  your  catalogue. 

NAME  

ADDRESS   


BIG  thrill  for 


1^  U  mn  imtlmglf 
o  -mp  «/  Ur.  mnd 
J  .  Frmmjchot  Tvnr 
«  MM.  Thtte  mr' 
»*  ■  mon  efitaUi 
e*  vuMf  ones  I » 
'*  rtmnfoer  Hum 
M  Am 


film^toversl 

JUST  OUT— the  most  popular 
holiday  annual 
for  film-lovers 

IT'S  here — the  holiday  annual  you've  been 
„  waiting  for — "  The  Ptcturegoer  Summer 

Anrjual" — with  a  hundred  sparkling  pages — 
for  6d. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  here  of  the  scores 
and  scores  of  excellent  features  in  this  wonder- 
ful annual.    But  to  mention  a  few  which  you 
just  mustn't  miss,  there's  the  tn4e  love  story  of 
a  famous  star — and  then  Mary  Pickford  asks, 
"  Is  This    a    Woman's    World  ?  " — "  Bob  " 
Montgomery  tells  of  his  life  on  the  farm  he  has 
bought — May  Robson,  Grand  Old  Ladv  of  the 
Screen,  reveals  the  secrets  of  her  success — and 
there  are  reviews  of  all  the  best  films  shortly 
to  be  released.    Holiday  Fashions  set  by  the 
stars — an  exclusive  article  by  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  together  with  hundreds  of 
superb  photographs  of  your  film 
favouritts,  many  of  them  whole-page 
art  plates — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  fascinating,  brilliant  features 
in      the    "  Picturegoer  Summer 
Armual." 

You'U  never  forgive  yourself  if 
you  miss  this  wonderful  Annual. 
Make  sure  of  your  copy  at  once — 
from  your  newsagent  or  bookstall, 
price  sixpence. 


I 


A  famous 
milliner 
invented  this 
for  you . . . 


J^OTHING  spoils  an  expensive  "perm" 
quicker  than  tea-water.  Every  woman  who 
bathes  knows  that.  Bathing  helmets  can't  stop 
it.  They  aren't  sea-proof.  Water  always  gets  in 
at  the  rupe  of  the  neck. 

That's  why  a  famous  milliner  invented  the 
"WATER-TITE"  UNDER  CAP.  He  did 
women  a  marvellous  service. 

Wear  this  cap  under  your  bathing  helmet 
and,  no  matter  bow  long  you  stay  in  the  water, 
your  hair  will  be  kept  just  perfect!  It  will  be 
kept  dry.  Cherished  curls  will  be  as  curly  as 
ever.  Lovely  waves  will  be  immaculate. 

Never  has  so  small  a  sum  bought  women 
bathers  so  great  a  boon  as  the  "  WATER- 
TITE  "  UNDER  CAP. 


UNDER  CAP 


From  all  leading  Storet.  Drapers, 

and  Sports  Shops. 
Manufactured  by: — 
C.  J.  UNDERWEAR  LIMITED,  Langham 
House,  308  Regent  Street.  London,  W.l. 
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TOURS  ON  APPROYAL-NO  EXTRA  FOR  EASY  TERMS 


TheAMBRONNU-STYLE 

Under   your  perfect-fitting 
dance  frock,  your  tailored  out- 
door wear,  and  your  workaday 
clothes  alike,  you  ■will 
find  this  Corselette  ideal. 
Allo%vs    free-est  move- 
ment, yet  provides  com- 
plete support.  Prove  for 
yourself    the  freedom 
>jrr-^'         I  allowed  by  the  patent 

self-adjusting  back  and 
the  support  given  by  the 
deep  vmderbelt,  net  bras- 
siere, and  durable  Pink 
striped  coutille. 

Sizes  :    30-  to  46-in. 
bust. 

FULL    PRICE    is  8/11 

Sent  to  you 
on  approval 
for  1 /- ; 
balance  2,  - 
monthly. 
Postage  4d. 
DEPOSIT 


i 

AMBRON  EASI-FTT^*! 

Truly  a  beautiful  Corset,  this: 
perfect  support  for  mediimi  and 
full  figures,  gracefully 
modelled     and  delight- 
fully free  from  pressure 
or  constraint.    In  lovely 
Tea  Rose  fabric,  trimmed 
lace,  and  fancy  bow,  with 
six  silk  suspenders.  Six- 
teen rustless  Flexo  sup- 
ports    and  cross-o\'er 
bands  add  a  velvet-soft 
figure  uphold. 
PRICE  9/11 

For  sizes  23  to  30  in., 
1/-  deposit,  2/-  monthly. 
(31  to  36  in.,  price  ll/«; 
37  to  42  in.,  price  12/9. 
Terms  for  these  :  1/6 
deposit,  2/6  monthly.) 
Balance  21-  monthly  for 
sizes  23-30  in. 

'  Postage  6d. 

DEPOSIT 


FOR  THE  NOT -SO -SLIM 

D.R.121.  100  per  cent.  Art. 
.Silk,  with  single  wide  rever 
and  loose  jabot  collar  from 
shoulder,  edged  broad  band 
w  th  hemstitched  insertion. 
Novel  sleeves,  bell  shape  to 
wrist.  Skirt  has  shaped  front 
voke  finished  with  tie  belt. 

Sizes  :  Hips,  44, 46, 48, 50, 
52,  54,  56  in. 

Lengths  ;  44,  46,  48,  50 
in.  (52  in.  2/6  extra). 

Colours  :  (White  spots  on 
dark  grounds)  Black,  Navy, 
Royal,  Brown,  Gloucester 
Green. 

As  t  ach  garment  is  speci- 
ally made  for  each  customer, 
there  will  l>e  a  short  delay  in 


delivery. 


PRICE  12/6 

Sent  on  appro- 
val for  1/6  de- 
posit ;  balance 
2/6  monthly 
Postage  6d. 
DEPOSIT 


UNCRUSHABLE 
CREPE  FROCK 

K.465.  Truly  a  graceful, 
da'nty  and  appealiug  Frock, 
tl  is,  for  bright  days  and  Sum- 
mer we.-»ther.  It  is  cut  latest 
mode,  from  Uncrushable  Crepe 
multi-colour  patterned  on  white 
ground.  Bodice  has  smart 
yoke,  with  new  ruched  neck, 
Anished  rouleau  of  contrasting 
colour.  Sleeves  are  full  godet 
mounted  on  net,  anf?  the  three- 
section  straight-cut  skirt  has 
all-round  belt  with  slide. 

Sizes  :  SW.  45,  48.  W.  46, 
48,  50.  WX.  50.  (WX.  1/- 
extra.) 

Predominating    shades : 
Princess  Blue,  Orange,  Glou- 
cester     Green,  Chestnut 
Brown,  or  Light  Navy. 
FULL  PRICE,   10  6. 

Mt  Sent  to  you  on 

^^^B  approval  for  1  '6, 

^^^1  W  ^    balance  2/6 

m  ^  monthly, 
^^■f  Postage  bi. 


SMART  AND  DlRABl.E  MAC 
W.W.  36.  A  Broadway  style 
lightweight  that  is  just  ideal  for 
the  holidays.  Every  seam  stuck, 
sewn,  and  taped  throughout. 
Voke  is  lined  air-mesh  for  per- 
fect ventilation,  and  24-in. 
inverted  pleat  at  back  allou^s 
good  stride.  Deep  useful 
pock  ts.  Supplied  in  four  neat 
shades :  Putty,  Nigger,  Light 
Bottle,  or  Grey. 

Sizes:  S.W.  45  in.,  W.  46, 
48,  50  in.,  O.S.  48,  50  in.  (O.S. 
2/9  extra). 

FULL  PRICE  9/6  (O.S.  12/8). 

Sent  for  deposit  of  1/-  (O.S. 

1/6),  and  the  bal- 
ance may  be  paid 
by  monthly  in- 
stalments of  2/- 
(O.S.  2/6),if  pre- 
ferred. 
Postage  6d. 


DEPOSIT 


SPECIAL  SHOE  VALUE  Aend  NOW! 


K.S.  195.  .K  stylish 
three-eyelet  Oxford- 
ette  Shoe,  made  on  good 
fitting  last.  Covered 
medium  Spanish  heel ; 
neatly  stitched  on  vamp 
and  facings.  Medium 
toe;  guaranteed  bend 
leather  soles.  Offered  in 
Brown  Suede,  Black 
SnMe,  BUck  Glace, 
Blue  Glace.  Sizes : 
3  to  7  and  half  sizes. 
Sent  on  approval  for 
1 balance  3- 
monthly.  Postage  6<1. 
PULL  PRICE  f  II 
ONLY. 


Bargain   No.. 

Colour   


Frock 


Mac 


Size  Length. 

Please  give  Hip  and  Length  for  D.R.  121. 


To  AMBROSE  WILSON,  LTD. 
273.  Ambron  Houw.  60.  Vauxhill  Bridfc  Rd.  London.  S.W.I 

HOW  TO  ORDER 
Just  fill  In  the  coupon  for  the  Bargain  you 
want  and  enclose  FULL  NAME  (Mrs.  or 
Miss)  AND  ADDRESS  and  Postal  Order 
for  amount  of  deposit  and  postage.  Oirrseas 
full  cash  only.  Please  cross  P.O.  thus  /  /  In  Ink. 
Write  very  plainly  and  post  without  delay. 
Please  send  me,  on  approval.  Garment  as  requested, 
at  present  Bargain  Price  stated  above.  I  enclose 
the  necessary  deposit,  together  with  postage,  and  will 
pay  balance  of  price  either  in  on:  sum  or  by  the 
slated  monthly  instalments.  If  I  return  the  article 
unworn,  at  once,  you  will  refund  my  deposit. 

SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 


Size   Length  

Corselette  (Oust)   (Hlp«)  

Corset  (Waist)   (Hlp«)  

Pieturegoer  18/7/36.  No.  273. 

AMBROSE  WILSON  LTD 

373  Ambron  House,  60  Vauxhall  Bridge  Roao 
London,  S.W.I. 
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In  the  most  unexpected  places 


The  Lifebuoy  Trade  Mark  on  the  packet 
,nd  the  name  PLAYER'S  MEDIUM 
NAVY  CUT  on  each  Cigarette  is  your 
guarantee  thai  you  are  getting  the  genu- 
ine Player's  Medium  Na\  y  Cut.  See  that 
each  packet  and  Cigarette  is  so  marked. 


PLAYERS  "MEDIUM"  NAVY  CUT  CIGARETTES  -  PLAIN  OR  CORK-TIPPED  -  10 6?  20"«lli?  50'0"2' 
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Between  Deals..  A  COOLING 
IMf  AS  H  WITHOUT  WATER 


^  Wonderful  THRILL 

for  " Picturegoer^^  readers 


THE  PiaUREGOER 

SUMMER  ANNUAL 


JERE'S  the  thrill  of  the  summer 
season     for      "  Picturegoer  " 
eaders—"  PICTUREGOER  SVM- 
lER  ANNUAL  "—just  out. 

A  hundred  wonderful,  all-photo- 
ravure  pages  for  only  sixpence  I 
oo'U  be  delighted  when  you  see  it 
-vivid,  appealing  — packed  with 
onderful  pictures  including  double- 
age  displays  and  whole- page  por- 
-aits  of  favourite  stars  that  you'll 
K>k  at  again  and  again  .  .  .  facts 
bout  your  favourites — what  they 
link,  do,  wear — things  that  will 
urprise  you  1 

I^I^U"  at  just  a  few  of 
the  fascinating 

ontents. 

•'  THERE     IS     NO  MODERN 

LAN  " — Jeanette  Macdonald  writes 
er  opinions  of  the  male. 
MARY  PICKFORD  sa\-s  "IT'S 
WOMAN'S  WORLD  "  —  but 
•OLORES  DEL  RIO  and  EDWARD 
i.  ROBINSON  have  their  ideas  about 
lat. 

"MAKING   UP    TO   TYPE  "— 

jck  Dawn  tells  how  you  can  look  like 
Dur  film-star  t^-pe. 

MAY  ROBSON,  Filmland's  Grand 
Id  Lady,  discusses  the  most  important 
ling  o(  aU — LOVE. 

WHAT  THE  STARS  W£AR  ON 

OLIDAY.  Fascinating  seaside  modes. 

THEY  USED  TO  HAVE  LEGS, 
■'hy  they  are  hidden  now  ! 

HIGH  COST  OF  HEALTH.  How 
udios  combat  sickness. 

BOB  MONTGOMERY  on  the  Out- 
xir  Lile. 

WHY  YOUNG  STARS  WONT 
[ARRY. 

FULL-  PAGE    PORTRAITS  OF 

Dvely  Girls  and  GaUant  Men.  Reviews 
principal  Autumn  Films — there's  a 
ast  of  Filmland  news  and  views  on 
'ery  page. 

The  demand  for  this  huge  Annual 
tremendous.  Everybody  wants  it. 
>ok  for  the  beautiful  cover  with  an 
ostration  of  Helen  Vinson  in  full 
•lours  Don t  delay  another 
oment,  get  yoitr  Copy  NOW 


JUST 
OUT 


If  you  have  ever  wished  for  a  compact,  simple  means 
of  cleansing  your  hands  or  face,  at  bridge,  tennis,  dances, 
or  when  travelling,  you  will  find  the  perfert  answer 
in  refreshing,  Cologne-scented  One-da  Wafers. 


o 


NEPA 

■■jiji.'i-ijji.M'.vfjAm 

a  U.-UJU  in  ifuu/i  puvket 

Special  Handbag  Size  6°  post  free  from 
Osborne  Garrett  &  Co.  Ltd  London.  Wl 


6  &  I  3  FROM 
HAIRDRESSERS. 
CHEMISTS  ETC. 


REDUCE  YOUR  MEASUREMENTS  quickly  and  safely  without  drugs  or 
diet.  The  "  Slymlastik  "  Raplde  Air-cooled  Corsetry  corrects  your 
particular  type  of  obesity  in  comfort  and,  by  means  of  its  perforations 
eliminates  fat  at  every  move  you  make. 

The  "  Slymlastik  "  Corset  Belt  is  v/orn  like  any  ordinary  corset,  giving 
natural  balanced  support  to  your  figure,  keeping  your  body  cool  and 
fresh,  with  perfect  liberty  of  action. 

/T  MAKES  you  LOOK  TH/N  WH/LE  GETTING  THIN  ! 


Styles  for  every  Figure 
Type  requirement,  in  Side 
or  Front  fastening  and 
Step-in  models. 


SEND  FOR  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


To  NURSE  SINCLAIR  (DtpL  15'5).  4  \'ERNON  PLACE 

LONDON.  W.Cl  (Cimier  Sotahamplon  Boic). 


I 
I 
I 

your  lu-aay  r"ivr,r.  luial,  urrvcti,    j,  enclose  J.ja.i 
I  atamp  for  postage.   (Indicate  with  a  cross  on  the  [ 
diagram  the  figure  fault  which  is  yoora.)  ' 


Wlthoot   oblisation  on   mr   part,   please   send  me 
FREE    BOOKLET    describing    and    illustrating  tfaej 
latest     Slymlastik  "  Corsets,  Belts  and  Brassiere  ^dl  J 
your  10-day  FREE  TUIAL  OFFER.    I  enclose  Ijd.r* 


a  NAME. 
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Shirley  Temple 

Join  the  "Pictur^oer" 
Postcard  Qub 

Join  the  "  Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club 
and  you  will  not  only  get  your  cards  at  a 
big  discount,  but  also  a  5s.  album  free, 
bound  to  resemble  snakeskin  and  holding 
300  cards.  A  free  album  de  luxe  bound  in 
Blue  Reiine  is  also  offered.  An  order  for 
12  of  the  new  postcards,  sepia  glossy  finish, 
at  the  regular  rate  of  2s.  6d.  dozen,  entitles 
you  to  full  membership.  Complete  list  of  over 
1,600  cards  sent  free  on  request. 


WHO'LL  BUY 


My  Pretty  Postcards 

"T  HAVE  such  a  lovely  collec- 
X  tlon  !  They  show  me 
exactly  as  I  appeared  on  the 
screen  in  '  Captain  January  ' 
and  '  The  Littlest  Rebel. ' 
My  friends  tell  me  I  look  so 
nice  as  a  Jack  Tar,  or  in  a 
fine  sou'  wester  as  you  see 
in  the  picture,  or  as  a  grand 
lady  '  Way  Down  South  in 
Dixie.'  There  are  seventeen 
cards  in  my  set,  all  different — 
thirteen  of  'Captain  January' 
and  four  of  '  The  Littlest 
Rebel.'  Who '11  buy  my  pretty 
postcards  ?  " 

These  postcards  are  on  sale 
to  all.  Sepia  Glossy  finish, 
3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  dozen. 


I     POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 

85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
"Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club,  and  send 
me  Membership  Card  and  full  particulars 
of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I 
enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen 
"  Picturegoer  "  postcards,  price  2/6 
do-en.  Please  include  with  my  order 
yjur  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.  I  enclose 
1/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album 
de  luxe  is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  and  packing  on  my  gift. 

Name  


Address.. 


5^  I 
ALBUM  I 


FREE 


P.O.  No   Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
3/-  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 
Cross  P.O.  /  and  Co.  /  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 

Irish  Free  State  customers  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  charges  that  mav  be 
Inned.  '  Pk--.  25/7/36 


I    lexfied.  Pk--.  25/7/36  | 
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CREST 


per 


'^'^Look!  Vve  found 
SOMETHING  NEW 


HAS  anyone  offered  you  a  bite  of  scrumptious, 
crunchy  CREST  yet — the  very  latest  mouth- 
watering masterpiece  in  chocolate-coated  butler- 
and-almond  candy  ?  Someone's  bound  to  very 
soon  !  But  you  needn't  wait  for  that  heavenly 
moment,  because  they're  selling  it  everywhere 
at  the  absurd  price  of  only  2d.  a  bar! 

C'jIJE.S'ir  is  the  name 

in  everybody's  mouth! 
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Picturego^r-The  Screens  Mo»l:Populor  IMoqajrine 


OLOUR  !    That's  the  subject  that 
is  beginning  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  picturegoers  as  completely  as 
sound  absorbed  it  when  the  films 
first  found  a  voice. 
In  looking  ahead,  even  six  months  or  a 
year,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  colour 
vnll  play  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the 
planning  of  programmes. 

There  will  be  a  difierence,  however, 
between  the  coming  of  colour  and  the  coming 
Df  sound;  in  fact,  two  main  points  of 
difierence. 

One  is  that  colour  will  cause  no  such 
Snancial  upheaval  as  was  caused  by  sound, 
Decause  colour  films  can  be  shown  on  the 
brdinary  projector;  in  the  Great  Talkie 
pebacle,  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds- 
vorth  of  apparatus  had  to  be  scrapped. 

Also,  I  think  that  the  popularity  of  colour 
s  coming  less  suddenly,  and  therefore  not 
learly  so  many  companies  will  be  caught 
lapping  with  unsaleable  film  on  their  hands. 

excellent  in  Parts 

A  nother  f)oint  of  difierence  is  that  we  shall  be 
f*.  spared  a  repetition  of  that  transitional  state 
vhich  was  represented  by  the  "part-talkie." 

That  was  a  horror  !  You  would  pay  to  see 
.  talking  film,  never  noticing  that  the  all- 
mportant  phrase  "aU-talking"  was  not  men- 
ioned,  and  the  film  would  be  an  ordinary  silent 
«ne  accompanied  by  very  tinny  music. 

Suddenly,  during  a  close-up  in  which  the 
•layers  were  afraid  to  move  an  inch  for  fear  of 
etting  out  of  microphone  range,  they  would 
•last  out  crackhng  remarks  which  assailed  one's 
ar  drums  like  a  broadcast  in  a  tropical  storm. 

The  part-colour  picture  has  been  tried,  of 
ourse;  one  of  the  most  memorable  examples 
^as  Disraeli,  in  which  the  Royal  Levee  scenes 
t  the  very  end  were  done  in  very  creditable 
olour. 

"irsts 

But  it  would  only  work  when  placed  at  the 
end;  B.I. P.  introduced  a  colour-sequence 
ito  Radio  Parade  of  1935,  and  followed  it  with 
cenes  in  black-and-white  which  let  it  down  with 
resounding  thud. 

Fortunately,  we  got  ovel-  the  "part-culhe" 
tage  quickly  and  comparatively  painlessly.  It 
lust  now  be  either  all  or  nothing.  And  before 
jery  long,  I  predict,  it  \vill  be  all. 

La  Cucaracha  really  started  the  ball  rolling 
ith  the  New  Technicolor,  and  Becky  Sharp 
)llowed  it  with  the  first  actual  dramatic  use  of 
jlour. 

Then  came  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine  as  the 
rst  outdoor  all-colour  picture;  and  the  other 
ight  I  seized  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Dancing 
irate,  which  is  the  first  all-colour,  all-singing, 
il-dancing  musical  extravaganza. 

bottle  of  Nonsense 

am  not  going  to  attempt  to  review  that  gay, 
-  frothy,  sparkling,  bubbling,  beautiful  bottle 
E  nonsense  here  and  now ;  that  will  be  attended 
)  In  our  review  pages  in  due  course. 
I  will  only  say  that  it  left  me  more  convinced 
lan  ever  that  this  medium  has  a  great  future — 
te  great  future — not  only  for  speciahsed 
roductions  of  this  sort  but  for  any  sort  of 
kbject. 

I  But — let  me  emphasise  this — colour  mil  not 
vind  alone. 


Look  what  the  fairies  have  brought  us  from  the  famous  Parisian  "  FoUes  Bergere  "  !     She  is  filmdom's 

latest  recruit — Olympe  Bradrta. 


Sound  did,  for  a  while,  on  its  novelty  value; 
but  audiences  are  growing  more  discriminating. 

I  had  an  example  of  this  the  other  night  when 
I  saw  the  Technicolor  short.  The  Fiesta  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

This  was  essentially  a  subject  as  rich  in  colour 
pKJtentialities  as  La  Cucaracha  or  Dancing  Pirate, 
to  which  it  was  in  several  ways  akin ;  but  instead 
of  photographing  an  actual  fiesta,  a  fake  affair 
was  concocted  in  the  studios,  dragging  in  a  great 
many  stars  and  featured  players  in  a  shpshod, 
makeshift  manner  that  reflected  little  credit  on 
anyone  concerned  .  .  .  except  the  colour 
cameraman. 

A  Welcome  Arrival 

Any  new  invention  must  suffer  from  such 
attempts  to  capitahse  its  novelty  value; 
but  they  generally  bounce  back  and  hit  the 
producer  who  threw  them. 

But  the  genuine  colour  film  with  a  story  and 
adequate  production  will,  I  feel  sure,  meet  wth 
a  warm  welcome  on  its  own  merits^ — that  is,  on 
sheer  entertainment  value. 

Hollywood  seems  to  feel  sure  of  it,  too,  for 
plans  are  afoot  to  make  eighteen  of  the  next 
year's  productions  in  Technicolor. 

True,  this  does  not  sound  much  in  a  total  of 
500  feature  films;  less  than  4  per  cent.    But  it 


will  serve  for  a  beginning,  for  the  snowball  will 
grow,  and  grow,  and  grow.  .  .  . 

And,  in  a  few  years  perhaps,  there  will  come 
a  time  when  the  old  black-and-white  films  wUl 
be  dragged  out  from  their  decent  obscurity  and 
exhibited  for  our  amusement  and  (occasionally) 
admiration,  as  we  exhibit  a  silent  film  to-day. 

The  Colourful  Desert 

The  next  great  attraction  in  the  field  of  colour 
wUl  be  the  Selznick  International  production 
The  Garden  of  Allah,  which  we  should  be  seeing 
shortly. 

It  has  taken  eight  months  to  make,  and 
Marlene  Dietrich  and  Charles  Boyer,  the  highest 
salaried  stars  to  play  in  a  colour  film,  are 
featured  in  it. 

Then  there  is  the  second  attempt  at  colour  of 
Henry  Hathaway,  who  directed  Lives  of  a  Bengal 
Lancer  and  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 

He  hcis  been  in  Alaska,  making  a  preliminary 
survey  of  locations  for  Spauni  of  the  North,  to 
feature  Carole  Lombard  and,  possibly,  Cary 
Grant. 

The  film  will  be  a  saga  of  the  rushing  salmon 
streams  near  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  it  is 
intended  to  photograph  the  Aurora  Boreahs  in 
colour. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
Well,  it  certainly  would  seem  a  pity  not  to 
film    it    in    colour.      But  it    seems  almost 
equally  a  pity  not  to  have  photographed  in  colour 
many  of  the  recent  great  successes  of  the  screen. 

On  the  Cover 

Just  imagine,  for  instance,  how  brilliantly 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  would  have  lent  itself  to 
colour  filming — the  uniforms,  the  blue  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  green  and  gold  of  the  island  paradise. 

And  Charles  Laughton's  current  picture,  too — 
Rembrandt.  Our  cover  this  week  gives  a  good 
idea  of  how  Laughton  looks  whUe  working  in  that 
film;  and  it  also  suggests  that  we  are  losing 
something  very  well  worth  having  by  seeing  the 
picture  in  black-and-white. 

Still,  Laughton  is  always  well  worth  seeing  in 
any  medium — and  so  is  a  London  Film 
Production. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  when  the  colour 
studios  at  Denham  get  into  full  swing,  British 
production  will  lead  the  way  in  this  new  and 
aU-important  field. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  Wings  of  the  Morning,  now  being  made  there 
by  New  World. 

Stars  Must  Fall 

One  thing  about  colour  films  which  is  dis- 
tinctly reminiscent  of  the  coming  of  talkies 
is  the  way  in  which  established  stars  will  come 
crashing  and  spluttering  to  earth. 

Instead  of  the  sound  engineer,  their  arch- 
enemy will  be  the  colour-cameraman. 

According  to  Sam  Kaufman,  the  colour 
make-up  specialist  who  has  been  working  on 
The  Garden  of  A  llah,  the  peril  lies  in  the  fact  that 
colour  make-up  must  be  applied  much  more 
sparingly  than  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  this  means 
that  a  great  many  players  whose  make-up  at 
present  mercifully  conceals  their  blemishes,  will 
fail  to  stand  the  test  of  colour  films. 

Here,  of  course,  is  a  repetition  of  the  case  of 
the  silent  film  players  whose  voices  did  not  please 
the  microphone,  and  the  stage-players  who  could 
not  deceive  the  camera. 

In  time,  of  course,  colour  make-up  will  be 
perfected  so  as  to  conceal  all  blemishes,  for 
science  can  do  aajrtbing. 

Blushing  Barred 

Meanwhile,  however,  according 
to  Kaufman,  the  following 
types  of  players  are  ineligible  for 
colour  pictures  : — 

1 .  The  player  who  blushes  easily, 
especially  in  love  scenes. 

2.  The  actor  who  likes  his  drink 


and  comes  to  the  studio  with  bleary  eyes. 
They'll  photograph  a  distasteful  pink. 

3.  The  actor  who  stays  up  all  night,  and 
develops  circles  under  his  eyes,  which  will  show 
as  lavender. 

4.  The  victims  of  high  blood  pressure  whose 
faces  turn  crimson  after  a  hearty  meal.  They'll 
have  to  stop  eating  lunch  when  working  in 
a  natural  colour  film. 

5.  Anaemic  players  who  are  highly  susceptible 
to  changes  in  temperature,  turning  pale  when 
cold  and  becoming  normal  when  warm. 

6.  The  romantic  players  with  deep  scars, 
spotty  complexions  or  hvid  birth-marks,  which 
the  new  thin  make-up  will  not  hide. 

A  Scholarly  Book 

Since  writing  the  a^bove,  I  have  come  across 
a  book  which  has  almost  made  me  sorry 
I  spoke. 

Not  that  I  have  had  reason  to  alter  my  views; 
but  the  book  of  which  I  speak  is  so  scholarly  and 
erudite  and  scientific  that  I  feel  like  a  toddler 
among  Titans. 

There  are  plenty  of  you,  I  beheve,  to  whom 
a  hundred  feet  of  film  going  through  the  camera 
is  of  greater  interest  than  a  thousand  feet  upon 
the  screen. 

To  these  I  say  "  Beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  (as  a  last 
resort)  buy  a  copy  of  '  Colour  Cinematography,' 
by  Major  Adrian  Bernard  Klein,  M.B.E., 
A.R.P.S.,  an -acknowledged  exp>ert  on  a  highly 
technical  subject." 

Ten  Half-crowns 

It's  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  HaU  at 
25s.  The  price  is  steep,  I  know,  but  once 
you've  bought  it,  it's  yours — which  I  always 
think  is  such  a  good  excuse  for  buying  things 
one  can't  afford — and  it's  not  a  book  that  can 
get  out  of  date,  being  based  on  first  principles 
and  historical  fact. 

I  predict  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  standard 
work. 

It  contains  a  historical  summary  (dating  from 
1672  !),  and  chapters  on  the  Theoretical  Basis  of 
Colour  Films,  Additive  Processes,  Subtractive 
Processes,  Beam-Splitting  Systems,  and  so  on — 
doubtless  an  open  book  to  the  expert  and 


Above :  Frank  Lawton, 
Lionel  Barrymore  and 
Maureen  O' Sullivan  in 
M.-G.-M.'s  ••  Devil  Doll." 


Joan  Crawford,  in  costume, 
for  "  Gorgeous  Hussy," 
makes  a  "handie"  of 
"  necking  in  the  moon- 
light "  for  Robert  Taylor's 
approval. 
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enthusiast,  though  it  made  me  wonder  a  little 
dizzily  why  a  colour  film  ever  got  on  the  screen 
at  aU. 

There  are  many  diagrams  and  illustrations, 
and  I  have  a  feeling  that  when  I  get  down  to 
reading  it  from  cover  to  (over.  I  shall  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  colour  films  than  I  do 
now. 

However,  I  defy  it  to  make  ine  enjoy  Dancing 
Pirates  any  less  ! 

Two  for  Fred 

At  last  the  blow  has  fallen  for  Astaire  fans, 
and  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised. 
Fred  the  Nimble  has  announced  definitely 
that  he  will  limit  his  future  screen  activities  to 
two  pictures  a  year — and  I  believe  he  will  stick 
to  it. 

The  reason  is  not  any  fear  that  fans  will  grow 
tired  of  him ;  he  has  too  great  fsiith  in  the  loyalty 
of  his  following  for  that.  No,  it's  simply  a  matter 
of  physical  capabiUty. 

When  preparing  a  film,  Fred  works  harder  than 
most  stars  do  when  actually  before  the  cameras. 
For  instance,  he  has  recent  ly  completed  eight 
weeks'  work  in  perfecting  the  dance  routines 
which  you  will  see  in  I  Won't  Dance,  in  which  he 
and  Ginger  Rogers  are  co-starring  for  Radio. 

Too  Strenuous 

Fred  explains  that  two  pictures  of  the  type  he 
makes  require  as  much  working  time  as 
four  important  "straight"  films. 

"Even  working  every  day  of  the  year,"  he 
says,  "it's  impossible  to  sandwich-in  another 
production." 

That's  the  time-factor.  The  physical  factor  is 
even  more  decisive — -a  programme  so  strenuous 
would  most  certainly  overtax  the  not-too-robust 
Astaire  frame. 

So  it's  no  use  arguing;  two  a  year  it  is — and 
we  may  consider  ourselves  lucky  to  get  that. 

And,  from  what  we  have  been  hearing  of 
possible  changes  in  partnership.  Ginger  Rogers 
and  Harriet  Hoctor  may  have  to  share-out  those 
two  films  between  them. 

Songs  from,  the  Films 

The  month's  releases  of  H.M.V. 
records  contain,  my  colleague 
Lionel  CoUier  tells  me,  two 
well-rendered  songs  from  Give  Us 
This  Night.  They  are  on  B.8442, 
"My  Love  and  I"  and  "Sweet 
Melody  of  Night"  and  the  singer 
is  Webster  Booth.  The  tunes  are 
rather  conventional,  but  the 
vocalist  makes  the  most  of  them. 

James  Melton  on  B.8444  sings 
"Where  Am  I?"  and  "Carry  Me 
Back  to  the  Lone  Prairie"  from 
Stars  Over  Broadway.  The  latter 
is  a  very  good  hillbilly,  but  the 
rendering  of  both  is  somewhat 
harsh. 


Tunes  to  Waltz  to 

Another  excellent  hillbilly  is 
"Blazin'  the  Trail"  and  is 
played  by  Ray  Noble  and  his 
Orchestra  on  B.D.5072.  On  the 
other  side  the  same  orchestra 
gives  an  orchestral  arrangement 
of  "Where  Am  I?"  from  Stars 
Over  Broadway. 

But  if  you  want  to  waltz  there 
are  two  first-class  numbers  on 
B.D.5076  :  "  My  First  Love  Song" 
from  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  "  Would 
You  ?  "  from  San  Francisco,  both 
played  by  Roy  Fox  with  vocal 
refrain. 

On  the  "hot"  side  there  is 
"All  My  Life,"  from  Laughing 
Irish  Eyes,  played  by  "Fats" 
Waller  and  His  Rhythm  on 
B.D.5077,  and  on  the  reverse  side 
"The  Cabin  in  the  Sky,"  a 
contrasting  slow  fox-trot  played 
well  by  the  same  orchestra.  Both 
have  vocal  and  piano  interludes. 

There  is  a  conventional  air 
about "  Robins  and  Roses,"  played 
by  Tommy  Dorsey  and  his 
Orchestra  on  B.D.5078,  and  Eddie 
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Humphrey  Bogart,  Leslie  Howard,  and  Bette  Datns  in  a  "  Lay  off  that  girl  "  moment  from  "  The 
Petrified  Forest,"  now  showing  at  the  Tivoli,  London. 


•uchin's  rendering  of  "I  Nearly  Let  Love  Go 
lipping  Through  My  Fingers,"  from  It's  Love 
gain  is  unremarkable. 

ixtra  Cheap 

3  ecently  I  told  you  a]so  about  Groucho  Marx 
■V  and  Charlie  Ruggles  disporting  themselves 
I  the  background  as  "unpaid  extras"  while  the 
ours  for  the  A  sking  unit  was  on  location. 
This  week  I  heard  of  a  Ccise  which  is  even  more 
lusual. 

^Vhen  Director  Joseph  Santley  viewed  the 
ishes  of  a  football  game  sequence  filmed  for 
iV  Went  to  College,  he  was  the  most  surprised 

an  in  Hollj^vood. 

For  in  the  crowd  of  extras  viewing  the  game 
;  discovered  none  other  than — Jean  Harlow  ! 
Miss  Harlow  had  two  hours  off  between  scenes 
Suzy,  so  she  went  on  a  tour  of  the  Metro- 
oldwyn-Mayer  studios. 

On  the  "  back  lot"  she  found  the  football  game 
progress,  so  she  mingled  with  the  "extras"  to 
atch  it  as  it  was  filmed. 

As  she  was  in  make-up,  no  one  discovered  her 
aying  the  role  of  an  "extra"  until  the  day's 
shes  were  projected  upon  the  screen. 
So  watch  for  an  excited  brownette  bawling  in 
e  background — and  that'll  be  Jean. 

Free  Show 

^[7'ell,  it  s  nice  to  get  something  for  nothing 
»    .  .  .  and    apparently   Eleanor  Powell's 
ighbours  agree  with  this. 

Roofs  of  buildings  near  Eleanor  Powell's 
)s  Angeles  hotel  have  suddenly  become  popular 
ice  the  actress  began  her  trv-outs  of  new  dance 
utines. 

Every  morning,  before  reporting  at  the 
atro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios,  Miss  Powell  tries 
t  a  few  of  her  dance  numbers  for  Born  to  Dance, 
the  court-roof  at  the  hotel. 
The  very  first  day,  some  workmen,  repairing 
e  roof  on  a  neighbouring  building,  happened  to 

:  5  her.    Somehow  they  found  out  who  she  was 

;  d  that  started  the  roof  rush. 


Within  fifteen  minutes.  Miss  Powell  had  an 
audience  of  more  than  a  hundred. 

"  So  long  as  they're  not  near  enough  to  steal 
any  of  my  ideas,"  Eleanor  observed,  "they're 
welcome." 

A  Minor  Mystery 

I'm  rather  worried  about  the  fate  of  Henry 
Wilcoxon,    who    is    playing   a  subsidiary 
character  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

This  talented  and  hefty  young  stage  actor, 
having  been  completely  neglected  by  film 
producers  in  this  country,  went  off  to  Hollywood 
on  a  fine  Paramount  contract,  and  played 
leading  roles  opposite  Claudette  Colbert  in 
Cleopatra  and  Loretta  Young  in  The  Crusades. 

Then  he  came  to  England  to  play  opposite 
Anna  Sten  in  A  Woman  Alone — which  hcis  not 
yet  been  seen. 

And  now  he's  back  in  Hollywood,  playing 
a  supporting  role  in  a  film  made  by  Reliance. 
What's  gone  wrong  ? 

Something  New 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  introduce  anything  new 
to  Hollywood,  but  Patric  Knowles  has  done 

it. 

His  innovation  is  the  gramophone-record 
invitation. 

Patric  recently  held  a  house-wanning  in  the 
house  he  has  taken  on  Toluca  Lake,  and  to  every 
g[uest  he  sent  a  small  gramophone  record  on 
which  were  recorded  the  voices  of  Knowles  and 
his  %vife,  requesting  the  presence  of  the  guest  at 
the  party. 

Errol  Flynn,  who  has  been  working  with 
Knowles  in  Warners'  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  went  one  better. 

As  soon  as  he  received  the  record  he  had  one 
of  his  own  made,  which  began  ;  "Mr.  Flynn 
regrets  he  will  be  unable  to  attend,"  and  went 
on  to  give  a  large  variety  of  reasons. 

And  then  Mr.  Flynn  went  to  the  party. 

Swing  Music 

What  is  this  "swing"  music? 
I  confess  I  have  been  as  bothered  by  this 
phrase  as  I  was  with  the  expression  "torch  song" 
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when  it  first  became  legal  currency.  And  now 
that  the  words  have  been  explained  to  me  by 
two  of  the  principal  exponents.  I  feel  almost  as 
\'rise  as  ever. 

The  twain,  Leo  Robin  and  Ralph  Rainger,  two 
Paramount  composers  who  between  them  have 
a  baker's  dozen  hits  to  their  credit,  de.scribed 
the  new  music  as  "sweet-heat." 

"By  this,"  they  explained,  "we  mean  'hot' 
jazz  built  on  a  structure  of  'sweet'  or  melodic 
music. 

"  It's  this  difference,  more  than  anything  else, 
which  .sets  'swing'  music  apart  from  the  jazz 
which  has  held  the  field  for  the  last  ten  years." 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  best- 
known  "swing"  composition,  "Music  Goes 
Round,"  is  "essentially  a  melodic  composition 
which,  played  in  '  ballad '  or  slow  tempo,  revealed 
itself  to  be  surprisingly  packed  with  'sweet,'  full 
melody." 

I  was 

Looking  Back 

One  of  the  most  poignant  aspects  of  film- 
production  is  the  reconstruction  of  "old, 
unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago" — 
especially  when  such  events  have  occurred  within 
living  memory;  i>erhaps  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  taking  part  in  the  film. 

For  instance,  stage-hands  and  others  who 
actually  remembered  the  great  earthquake  of 
San  Francisco  were  present  when  the  final 
earthquake  scene  in  M.-G.-M.'s  San  Francisco 
was  shot  at  Culver  City  recently. 

This  was  done  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  disaster  that  brought  terror  and  death  and 
destruction  to  the  great  Pacific  p>ort  on  a  fine 
morning  in  1906. 

The  scene  was  the  interior  of  Lyric  Hall,  San 
Francisco,  at  the  moment  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  first  tremblings  of  the  approaching 
disaster  manifested  themselves. 

In  this  scene  were  Clark  Gable,  Jeannette 
MacDonald,  Jack  Holt,  and  Margaret  Irving, 
and  before  it  was  "shot"  the  company  took  a 
ten-minute  "break"  in  memory  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  had  taken  five  hundred  lives, 
thirty  years  before. 

GUY  BEACON. 


HAVE  YOU  RESERVED  YOUR 
TEA-SET?    ONLY  FIVE  MORE 
t>AYS ! 

VOU  have  only  another  five  days  in  which  to 
^  reserve  and  thereby  make  sure  of  the  mag- 
nificent tiventy-one-piece  Tea  Set  which  Picture- 
goer  Weekly  is  offering  to  every  ons  of  its 
readers  as  a  celebration  of  its  ever-increasit^ 
popularity. 

Already  very  many  thousands  of  readers, 
determined  not  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity, 
have  sent  in  their  reservation  forms  and  started 
to  qualify. 

If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  complete  the 
reservation  form,  which  appeared  in  last  tveek's 
PiCTUREGOER,  and  post  it  at  once. 

This  lovely  modern  Tea  Set  will  give  you  a 
thrill  of  pride.  Every  piece,  superbly  made  by 
a  British  craftsman,  is  beautifully  designed  and 
fashioned  in  high-quality  semi-porcelain  of  a 
delicate  ivory  shade  and  embellished  with  artistic 
fancy  moulding  trimmed  with  coral  red  and 
further  enhanced  by  a  dainty  silver  line. 

The  set  consists  of  tu}enty-one  pieces,  which 
include  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  plates,  bread-and- 
butter  plate,  sugar  basin,  and  milk  jug.  And — as 
a  special  additional  presmtation  for  readers  who 
qualify  for  the  Tea  Set — there  is  the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  set  oj  six  handsome  Silver-plated  Tea 
Spoons. 

Picture  this  really  beautiful  china  and  plate  as 
it  will  grace  your  tea  table  when  you  are  entertain- 
ing your  very  special  friends.  Imagine  how  they 
will  envy  you  its  possession. 

So  now,  whilst  it  is  still  in  your  mind,  fill  in 
and  post-  the  reservation  form  from  last  week's 
PiCTUREGOER.    That  will  reserve  your  set. 

Remember,  you  send  no  money  with  the 
form— tut  POST  IT  NOW. 
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CAME  by  the  stage  quite  naturally.  I 
tffl    had  an  uncle  who  was  a  Swiss  Bell 
r«j    Ringer.  He  dressed  like  an  actor,  and 
I'M    was  always  hungry.    He  came  to  our 
house  each  day   in  time  for  meals. 
One  time  he  hurt  ray  mother's  feelings  by  not 
eating  the  crust  of  a  pie  she  had  baked.  He 
claimed  that  p>eople  who  ate  pie  crusts 
caught  measles  easy  in  Philadelphia,  where 
I  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  bom.   My  mother 
never  forgave  him  and  insisted  that  he  set  a 
bad  example  for  her  little  son,  Willie.  Later, 
when  I  got  the  measles,  she  blamed  it  on 
him. 

My  father's  real  name  was  Dukinfield.  He 
came  from  England  just  in  time.  He  often 
spent  hours  in  the  kitchen,  watching  my 
mother  bake  pies.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  would  waste  a  whole  week  to  raise  a 
bunch  of  onions.  When  I  was  twelve  years 
old,  I  saw  him  step  on  a  rake.  This  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad,  except  that  the  teeth  of 
the  rake  were  pointed  upward.  The  handle 
of  the  rake  flew  up  and  cracked  my  papa  on 
the  forehead.  I  laughed.  At  once  there  lit 
upon  me  the  rage  of  a  proud  English  Dukin- 
field. My  father  chased  me  from  home,  where 
I  have  been  tv^r  since. 

I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  the  next  day, 
so  I  stole  three  apples  from  a  grocer's  basket  and 
began  to  juggle  them.  Right  away  I  knew  that  I 
had  found  my  life  work.  I  juggled  those  apples 
until  I  got  hungry.  Then  I  went  by  the  grocery 
store  again  and  got  three  more. 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  got  a  job  on  an 
ice  wagon.  The  man  I  worked  with  was  Bob 
Fitzsimmons.  He  was  not  the  fighter,  so  far  as 
I  know.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  slow  to  action. 
On  hot  days  he  would  deliver  the  ice  in  buckets. 
I  taught  him  how  to  handle  the  ice  with  a 
flourish,  and  juggle  it  on  his  shoulder.  Fitz- 
simmons was  so  pleased  that  he  did  most  of  the 
work. 

1 often  helped  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  collect  money 
for  the  ice.  Soon  we  juggled  the  collections. 
Finally  one  day  the  man  we  worked  for  asked  us 
if  he  could  not  use  the  team  and  wagon,  and  a 
load  of  ice.  He  explained  that  he  would  like  to 
make  a  little  money  for  himself.  So  we  let  him 
have  the  whole  outfit,  and  I  was  a  vagabond 
again. 

Mine  was  a  harum-scarum  life  for  the  next 
few  years.  I  never  go  to  bed  now  without  stretch- 
ing myself  in  the  warm  white  sheets,  remember- 
ing the  old-time  pains  in  my  knees  from  sleeping 
in  cold  places. 

By  the  time  I  was  eighteen  I  could  juggle  any- 
thing I  cculd  get  my  bands  on.  And  I  got  my 
hands  on  plenty. 

Finally,  after  working  three  months  as  a 
spieler  for  a  side  show  at  Coney  Island,  I  saved 
fifty  dollars  and  went  to  get  a  job  in  a  New  York 
burlesque  show. 

To  make  a  good  impression,  I  spent  forty 
dollars  on  a  pair  of  black  and  white  checked 
trousers,  a  pair  of  bright  tan  shoes  and  a  coat  as 
loud  as  the  talk  of  an  actor  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  We  rehearsed  in  the  show  so  long 
that  I  soon  had  to  hock  the  pants.  Then  the 
show  went  broke,  and  I  slept  in  Union  Square. 

In  three  weeks  I  got  a  job  in  another  burlesque 
show.  An  old-time  actor,  now  a  famous  movie 
fellow,  asked  me  where  I  was  staying.  "  Union 
Square,"  was  my  proud  answer. 

"Boy,"  he  said  seriously,  "you'll  never  get 
anywhere  until  you  make  a  more  careful  note  of 
your  environment.  You  should  sleep  in  Bryant 
Park,  that's  right  back  of  the  library  on  Forty- 
second  Street.  It's  high-toned,  and  it  will  be 
nearer  your  work." 

I  leased  my  bench  in  Union  Square  to  six 
p)oets,  and  moved  to  a  larger  bench  in  Bryant 
Park,  %^here  I  remained  for  one  month,  praying 
each  night  for  the  success  of  an  actor  who  had 
given  me  the  first  real  lesson  toward  getting  on 
in  the  world. 

When  the  first  pay  day  came  I  found  that  my 
salary  had  been  rai.sed  from  20  to  30  dollars  p>er 
week.  Soon  we  went  on  the  road,  and  ended  up 
at  People's  Theatre  in  Cincinnati.  A  critic  who 
had  not  .seen  the  show  in  that  city,  gave  me  an 
excellent  notice  in  the  Enquirer,  saying  among 
other  things,  "if  this  young  man  is  not  shot 
some  evening  before  the  audience  gets  used  to 
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THE  famous  come- 
dian who  has  been 
seriously  ill  but  is  now 
fully  recovered,  tells 
you  in  his  inimitable 
manner  of  the  ups  and 
downs  in  his  stage  and 
screen  career.  His 
latest  picture,  Poppy, 
is  pre-viewed  in  thas 


issue. 


W.  C.  Fields 


him,  he  is  liable  not  to  be  heard  of  in  the  show 
business."  I  took  the  notice  to  the  owner  of  the 
show,  and  demanded  a  raise.  He  promised  me 
a  five  dollars  a  week  increase,  and  fired  me  in 
five  days. 

In  the  lives  of  all  great  men,  there  comes  a 
tremendous  decision — in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  bard,  they  rush  in  like  saps  where  wise 
men  fear  to  tread.  I  was  no  exception.  While 
listening  to  the  noise  of  the  Seventh  Avenue 
elevated,  and  counting  the  holes  in  my  pockets, 
I  there  and  then  consecrated  the  rest  of  my  days 
towards  being  just  a  simple  clown. 

While  strolling  nonchalantly  along  Fourteenth 
Street  the  next  evening  I  came  upon  a  strange- 
looking  man  who  was  organising  another 
burlesque  show.  As  he  had  once  been  an  editor 
and  could  not  read  very  well,  I  perused  aloud  for 
him  the  clipping  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  as  I  read  I  added  much  not  in  the  script. 

He  was  so  impressed  that  he  gave  me  a  job  at 
50  dollars  per  week,  actual  money  every  Saturday 
night. 

To  those  who  would  scale  the  peaks  of  happi- 
ness I  would  say  that  there  is  none  such  like 
obtaining  real  money  from  a  show  when  one  is 
young.  Love  may  fade  into  alimony,  and  friend- 
ship into  borrowed  money,  but  the  joy  of  a  real 
pay  day  with  a  show  remains. 

My  decision  in  Bryant  Park  brought  results. 

My  first  large  salary  of  125  dollars  a  week  was 
given  me  some  months  later  in  San  Francisco. 
They  paid  me  all  in  silver.  I  had  to  go  to  the 


Above,  a  recent  studio  portrait  of  W.  C.  Fields  and 
(left)  with  Baby  LeRoy  with  whom  he  appeared  in 
"  It's  a  Gift." 

theatre  to  rehearse,  and  it  was  too  heavy  to  carry 
in  my  pocket.  Like  all  jugglers,  I  had  a  girl. 
But  I  was  afraid  to  trust  her  with  so  much 
money.  I  met  a  pawnbroker  with  a  diamonci 
ring  that  he  said  was  worth  125  dollars  and  that 
diamonds  were  the  same  as  money  anyhow.  The 
girl  borrowed  the  ring,  and  I  haven't  seen  her 
to  this  day.  I  would  not  have  minded  that  so 
much,  but  she  took  the  ring  with  her.  The  next 
week  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  so  much 
silver  either.  So  I  had  it  hauled  to  the  depot, 
where  I  bought  a  ticket  back  to  New  York. 

After  I  told  William  Morris  about  all  the 
heavy  money  out  West,  he  booked  me  at 
Kosterand  Bials  Music  Hall,  where  the  best  foreign 
artistes  performed.  Dinner  was  served  to  the 
audience  in  boxes,  so  Morris  put  me  on  before 
they  got  hungry.  A  German  theatrical  manager 
saw  me  in  my  tramp  juggling  act,  and  engaged 
me  to  go  to  his  country.  I  was  not  quite  twenty 
years  old  at  this  time.  I  might  add  here  that  I 
began  to  wear  a  tramp  costume  because  I  did  not 
have  the  money  at  the  start  to  buy  the  spangles 
and  close-fitting  tights  I  saw  the  burlesque 
queens  wear. 

Over  in  Berlin  I  went  to  a  small  suburban 
theatre,  and  saw  a  midget  juggling  seven  balls 
with  ease.  And  here  I  had  been  glowing 
because  I  could  juggle  five.  I  did  not  say  a 
word  to  anyone,  but  practised  for  weeks  until  I 
could  juggle  eight. 

F'or  the  next   thirteen  years   I  toured  the 
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savings,  weat  with  it.  I  had  met  the  great  banker, 
and  had  laughed  at  his  jokes,  thinking  of  course 
that  by  being  friendly  with  him  he  would  let  me 
in  on  something.  He  did.  Harriman  laughed 
last. 

I  was  feeling  much  lower  than  the  stiirs,  when 
I  met  Marilyn  Miller.  She  wanted  me  to  play  a 
part  in  her  next  film. 

It  was  my  bad  luck  to  reverse  many  film 
precedents.  I  made  good  in  the  picture.  Months 
passed  before  I  got  another  ofier — for  less 
money. 

Like  any  other  man  at  my  age  who  had  lost 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  who  could  look  about 

Below,  in  1928  W.  C. 
Fields  appeared  in  a  new 
version  of  "Tilly's  Punc- 
tured Romance,"  in 
which  Chaplin  and 
Dressier  had  originally 
featured. 


The  star's  performance  as  Micawber  in  "  David 
CopperfiM"  was  one  of  the  highlights  in  that 
outstanding  picture. 

world  many  times,  and  was  unable 
to  speak  any  language  but  English. 
My  pantomime  and  juggling  were  a 
passport  everywhere. 

At  last  I  hooked  up  with  Flo  Ziegfeld, 
and  remained  in  his  "Follies"  more 
years  than  I  care  to  remember.  Ziegfeld 
spent  fortunes  on  comedians,  but  never 
liked  them.  Why  he  tolerated  me  for 
so  long,  I  do  not  know. 

Ip^layed  with  many  troupers  at  this 
time,  among  them  Joe  Jackson,  Bill 
Ritchie,  Nora  Bayes,  Bert  Williams, 
Frank  Tinney,  Leon  Errol,  Ed  Wynn 
and  Sam  Hardy.  Many  of  these  have 
since  gone  down  the  long  river,  among 
them  the  many-sided  Ziegfeld  himself. 

Whenever  Ziegfeld  had  a  mood,  which  was 
often,  he  took  it  out  on  me.  One  time  he  warned 
me  to  remove  all  liquor  from  my  dressing-room, 
forgetting  how  much  he  had  in  his  quarters. 
"Do  you  know  you  can  be  arrested  for  having 
liquor  here?"  he  said  to  me.  That  night,  two 
policemen  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  my 
dressing-room.  Feeling  that  Ziegfeld  had  put 
them  on  my  trail,  I  had  the  prop  boy  hurri«ily 
remove  all  the  liquor  that  some  juggler  had 
stored  within  my  quarters. 

When  I  finally  opened  the  door,  I  heard  one 
of  the  policemen  say,  "Would  you  like  to  buy  a 
couple  of  cases  of  good  Scotch,  Mr.  Fields  ?  " 

He  was  the  only  policeman  I  have  ever 
hugged. 

After  parting  wth  Ziegfeld  I  played  for  some, 
time  in  George  White's  Scandals.  Later  1 
appeared  in  Poppy.  It  was  in  this  play  that  the 
critics  discovered  I  had  a  speaking  voice,  though 
I  had  spoken  for  years  in  Ziegfeld  shows.  Poppy 
was  made  into  a  movie  under  the  title  of  Sally  of 
the  Satudust.  I  played  my  original  role  on  the 
screen. 

Nothing  happened  so  far  as  my  screen  career 
was  concerned,  and  I  returned  to  the  stage.  The 
depression  was  on.  I  induced  the  producer  of  the 
;how  to  allow  me  to  run  it  on  a  percentage  for 
the  players,  in  order  to  keep  them  working. 
This  attempt  failed,  and  I  decided  to  enter  films. 

I  motored  to  Hollywood,  and  remained  a  year, 
ivithout  an  offer  from  a  film  producer. 

In  desperation,  I  went  to  a  well-known  pro- 
iucer  and  offered  to  write,  direct  and  act  in  a 
ilm  for  nothing.  Being  one  of  those  men  who 
oiew  exactly  what  the  public  wanted,  he 
efused  my  offer. 

After  being  idle  for  eighteen  months  and 
lancing  on  the  edge  of  fifty  years,  I  received 
vord  that  the  Harriman  Bank  had  failed  in  New 
v'ork.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  my  life's 


He  poses  as  a  croquet  expert  in  his  new  film, 
"  Poppy." 


and  see  theatres  closing  everywhere,  I  took  the 
offer. 

The  picture  was  called  Million  Dollar  Legs. 
I  was  not  the  star.  The  critics  were  kind  enough 
to  say  that  I  "stole"  the  picture.  No  doubt, 
wishing  to  punish  me  for  such  a  theft,  I  was  not 
given  another  part  for  some  time. 

At  last  the  sky  cleared.  I  fell  in  with  one  of 
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the  shrewdest  men  in  films — Mack  Sennett.  I 
wrote,  directed  and  acted  in  four  short  films  for 
him.  One  film  paid  for  itself  three  days  after  its 
release.  Sennett  shared  my  belief  that  a  comedian 
should  do  what  he  thinks  is  funny,  and  not  worry 
about  the  reaction  of  the  audience.  Mack  is 
a  master  of  comedy,  and  while  we  had  the  usual 
hectic  moments  of  disagreement,  I  still  consider 
him  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  in  the  field  of 
comedy.  In  fact,  Sennett's  gift  ranges  beyond 
comedy.  He  is  a  great  satirist. 

Just  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  road  was  all 
silver  and  gold,  and  I  was  riding  a  bicycle  in  the 
last  scene  of  a  film,  a  truck  hit  me,  and  broke  my 
neck.  I  heard  it  snap  and  many  things  went 
through  my  head.  I  suddenly  recalled  what  my 
friend.  Dr.  Harry  Martin,  had  said,  that  he  had 
held  his  head  perfectly  straight  with  both  hands 
when  the  same  accident  had  happened  to  him. 

So  I  cautioned  everyone  to  keep  away  from  me 
and  immediately  held  my  head  with  both  hands 
until  I  reached  the  hospital,  fifteen  miles  away. 

When  my  doctor,  H.  J.  Strathem,  arriv&d,  I 
still  held  my  head.  The  doctor  gave  the  nature 
of  my  accident  to  the  newspap)ers  in  Latin.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  it;  otherwise  there  might 
have  been  great  rejoicing  had  it  been  noised 
about  that  I  had  broken  my  neck. 

When  I  left  the  hospital  I  had  to  carry  my  head 
braced,  in  an  upward  position,  as  if  I  were 
counting  the  stars.  The  doctor  had  told  me  that 
a  highball  would  not  be  good  for  me,  but  I  dis- 
agreed with  him.  So  with  eyes  gazing  at  the 
heavens,  and  a  highball  in  my  hand,  I  bounced 
all  the  way  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  my  head  remained  on  my 
shoulders,  and  that  I  spilled  no  part  of  the 
precious  highball. 

After  these  small  difl&culties,  everything 
became  more  serene  and  Paramount  signed  me 
to  a  long-term  contract.  I  have  appeared  in 
about  eighteen  films  for  this  firm,  the  most 
memorable  being  those  in  which  I  played 
opposite  the  redoubtable  star.  Baby  LeRoy,  a 
sterling  two-year-old  actor  worthy  to  be  the 
descendant  of  Gargantua. 

Once,  in  a  film,  when  he  playfully  put  my  best 
watch  in  moleisses,  I,  as  playfully,  booted  him 
across  the  room.  He  did  not  think  that  scene 
was  in  the  film,  and  I  heard  him  mutter  what 

sounded  something  like  "You  son  of  a  "  as 

he  darted  toward  me.  I  had  to  run  for  my  life. 

I  had  been  told  before  I  started  to  work  with 
him  that  he  had  bitten  his  mother's  thumb  off. 
I  later  found  this  to  be  untrue,  but  imagine 
a  two-year-old  who  can  gather  about  him  such 
a  reputation  ! 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  an  understudy — 
another  baby  about  bis  own  age  ? "  I  asked  the 
director. 

The  director  trembled  as  he  answered,  "My 
God — I  couldn't  do  that.  Bill,  he'd  eat  it." 

Baby  LeRoy  is  now  a  young  man  of  about  five, 
and,  of  course,  I  would  not  want  him  to  know  I 
had  written  about  him.  Our  paths  may  cross 
again  and  I  would  fear  to  make  him  mad.  For 
if  he  is  like  he  was  in  the  old  days — if  he  gets  in 
a  temper — not  even  Joe  Louis  would  have  a 
chance  with  him. 

When  the  feud  between  us  became  serious, 
everyone  said,  "Poor  Baby  LeRoy."  Nobody 
ever  thought  to  say,  "Poor  Bill  Fields."  After 
several  pictures  with  that  sturdy  baby  I  needed 
all  my  strength  to  get  through  my  recent 
illness. 

Like  most  men,  perhaps,  I  have  more  vices 
than  virtues.  But  one  habit  I  learned,  which 
became  as  much  a  part  of  my  life  as  pantomime, 
that  of  reading.  Somewhere  Edward  Gibbon 
said  that  he  would  not  exchange  this  habit  for 
all  the  wealth  oi  India.  Neither  would  I — until 
it  was  offered. 

I  was  quite  a  young  man  before  I  learned  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  another  juggler.  When  I 
did  learn  who  he  was,  I  studied  him,  as  he  used 
many  words  strange  to  me.  I  bought  a  huge 
dictionary  and  carried  it  with  me  many  times 
around  the  world.  Whenever  I  came  across  a 
new  word  I  went  to  my  dictionary.  It  was 
through  my  own  efforts  and  the  love  of  reading 
which  I  acquired,  that  I  can  now  look  upon  life 
with  a  more  mellow  and  tolerant  attitude  and 
agree  with  George  Meredith's  "  Juggling  Jcrr>'"  : 
"I've  studied  men  from  my  topsy-turvy 

Close,  and,  I  reckon,  rather  true. 

Some  are  fine  fellows  :  some  right  scurvy; 

Most,  a  dash  between  the  two." 
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ANNABELLA,  who  makes  her 
English-speaking  debut  in  the 
new  all-colour  picture,  Wings  of  the 
Morning,  discusses  her  attitude  to 
life  with 

Bruce  WOODHOUSE 


HE  young  widow  in  the  decorous 
dress  of  the  'eighties  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  wide  staircase.  Slowly 
and  sadly  her  eyes  travelled  from 
right  to  left  as  she  gazed  for  the  last 
time  at  the  home  she  loved  so  well. 

With  a  quiet  and  tragic  dignity  she 
descended  the  stairs  to  pass  for  ever  from 
the  home  she  would  know  no  more.  Then 
the  cameras  ceased  to  register,  lights  went  out, 
and  Annabella,  the  young  star  of  the  new 
all-colour  film,  Wings  of  the  Morning,  then 
in  production  at  Denham,  was  through  for 
the  day. 

I  approached  her  with  a  diffidence  bom  of 
the  knowledge  that  my  conversational 
French  was  of  a  type  liable  to  cause  offence 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  However,  I  need 
not  have  worried,  for  the  little  French  star 
has  of  late  made  marvellous  strides  in  her 
English.  Indeed,  she  now  speaks  our 
language  with  a  grace  that  many  an  American 
may  well  envy  ! 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  mine.  "That  is  a  very  sad  scene.  But  what 
would  you  ?    Life  unfortunately  cannot  be  all 
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sunshine  and  laughter;  and  although  my  part 
in  the  picture  has  plenty  of  gaiety,  it  also  hjis 
its  sad  moments." 

She  looked  so  pretematurally  solemn  that  I 
exclaimed  :  "Playing  that  scene  certainly  seems 
to  have  depressed  you  !" 

Her  brown  eyes  suddenly  sparkled.  In  her 
severe  Victorian  costume  with  its  tight  sleeves, 
long  skirt  and  demure  bonnet  she  looked  like 
some  dryad  who  had  incautiously  allowed  herself 
to  be  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grundy. 

"  It  is  these  clothes  ! "  she  protested.  "  Dresses 
like  these  are  enough  to  destroy  anyone's  joie  de 
vivre.  How  our  great-grandmothers  must  have 
suffered,  poor  things  ! " 

You  like  plenty  of  freedom  in  dress  ? " 
"  Of  course  ! "    She  ran  a  hand  down  one 
tight-fitting  sleeve. 

"Now,  in  another  part  of  this  picture,"  she 
continued,  "I  have  to  dress  as  a  boy,  and  that 
is  much  more  to  my  taste.  Then  I  can  run 
about  in  freedom  and  feel  gay,  but  in  these 
clothes  it  would  be  impossible.  I  wave  my 
arms  or  jump  about  and,  voila!  the  dress  is  no 
more  ! 

"I  wonder,"  she  added,  "if  the  girls  of  sixty 
years  ago  ever  spoilt  their  clothes  in  that  way." 

The  picture  that  Annabella  conjured  up  of 
staid  Victorian  misses  flinging  aside  their 
croquet  mallets  to  frisk  on  the  greensward 
regardless  of  seam  and  gusset  was  certainly  an 
engaging  one.  But  I  was,  perforce,  more  con- 
cerned with  the  present  time. 


Jut/ 28.  1936 

Seeking  to  bring  the  cpnversation  back  from 
the  Elegant  Eighties  to  the  Thrusting  Thirties, 
I  said  :  "So  you  thoroughly  enjoy  having  to  be 
a  tom-boy?" 

Annabella  nodded. 

"When  you  are  feeling  happy  inside  yourself 
it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  give  some  vent  to  the 
feeUng.  And,"  she  added  cheerfully,  "as  I  am 
usually  happy  I  prefer  working  on — what  is  the 
word? — 'location'  to  being  shut  up  inside  a 
studio.  Out  in  the  open  air  with  the  sun 
shining  and  the  countryside  looking  bright  and 
fresh  it  is  so  much  easier  to  work  really  well. 
The  surroundings  seem  to  help  one  so  much." 

It  is  not  usual  to  associate  French  girls  with 
a  fondness  for  strenuous  outdoor  pursuits,  but 
Annabella  is  most  emphatically  an  exception. 
Denham  being  so  near  the  river,  she  and  her 
actor-husband,  Jean  Murat,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  October,  1934,  devote  cis  much  free 
time  as  possible  to  rowing  and  swimming. 

They  have  taken  a  delightful  Uttle  house  on 
the  Thames  at  Bray,  a  few  miles  from  the  studios, 
and  the  only  thing  which  could  possibly  keep 
Annabella  from  the  water  for  long  would  be  & 
our  English  summer  set  in  with  its  typical 
severity  !  Her  vitality  and  enthusiasm  are  quite 
amazing. 

From  her  earUest  days  the  girl  who  soared  to 
stardom  through  her  performance  in  Ren6 
Clair's  Le  Million  has  been  keenly  interested  in 
pictures. 

"When  I  was  quite  a  Uttle  girl,"  she  said, 
"I  was  a  great  film  fan.  I  filled  my  bedroom 
with  photos  of  all  the  great  stars  of  the  day,  and 
every  picture  was  not  only  autographed  but 
bore  a  deUghtful  personal  greeting." 

"Did  you  have  much  trouble  in  getting  all 
those  signatures?" 

Annabella  laughed. 

"Not  a  little  bit,"  she  assured  me.  "You  see, 
to  save  trouble  and  expense,  I  wrote  them  all 
myself  ! " 

It  was  not  until  she  was  eighteen  that  the 
chance  of  which  she  had  dreamed  for  so  long 
suddenly  materiaUsed. 

Her  father,  M.  Charpentier,  was  entertaining 
a  group  of  friends  at  his  house  in  Paris.  Among 
the  guests  was  a  film  producer,  and  when  the 
latter  asked  casually  if  Annabella  thought  of 
following  a  screen  career,  her  father  promptly 
proceeded  to  tell  him  all  the  things  about  her 
that  he  considered  to  be  deficiencies  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  screen. 

Now,  one  of  the  major  tribulations  in  the  Ufe 
of  every  producer  is  the  horde  of  doting  parents 
who  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  convince  him 
that  their  offspring  are  bound  to  make  Greta 
Garbo  look  like  an  incompetent  extra  if  only 
they  are  given  a  chance.  Intrigued  by  the 
candid  personal  criticism  of  M.  Charpentier,  the 
producer  insisted  on  seeing  Annabella.  Then, 
jus  to  prove  that  her  father  was  wrong,  he  gave 
her  a  small  part  in  his  next  production. 

That  all  happened  in  1930.  Since  then, 
Annabella  of  the  hght  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes  has  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength. 

The  reason  of  her  success  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Allied  to  a  natural  sense  of  acting  is  a  sunny, 
happy  disposition  that  enables  her  to  make 
molehills  out  of  mountains. 

Life  is  a  joyous  thing  to  her,  but  unlike  many 
people  who  find  happiness,  she  delights  to  share 
it  with  others.  And  it  is  just  this  rare  ability  to 
awake  enthusiasm  that  has  helped  her  to  stardom 
and  popularity. 

i  Next  Week  ; 

GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE,  the] 
accomplished  stage  and  screen  actress  \ 
i  who  recently  scored  so  big  a  success  \ 
\  in  the  West  End  when  starring  with  \ 
\  Noel  Coward  in  his  successful  season  of  \ 
\  short  plays,  "  At  Eight-Thirty,"  has  \ 
\  been  working  in  the  new  picture  \ 
\  "  Rembrandt,"  at  Denham.  j 

Next  week  Miss  Lawrence  has  many  ] 
I  interesting  things  to  say  concerning  \ 
I  her  film  experiences.  She  is  always  \ 
\  interesting  and  her  views  on  the  world  I 
•:  of  films  are  well-worth  reading.  | 


July  lb,  \ysb 
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Franchot  Tone  prompts 
Jean  Harlow  in  a  dia- 
logue rehearsal  for  a 
scene  in  their  new  picture, 
"  Suzy,"  in  which 
Cary  Grant  is  also 
featured. 


$hot«  with  Our 
Candid  Camera 


{Above) 

Benny  Bartlett,  the 
iuvenile  appearing 
in  "  The  Texas 
Rangers,"  fancies 
himself  as  a  camera- 
'■  man,  and  proudly 
exhibits  his  work  to 
fellow-members  of 
the  cast,  Jean 
Parker,  Fred  Mac- 
Murray,  and  the 
latter's  wife, 
Lillian  La  Mont. 


lom  Walb  directir^ 
his  new  film,  "  Dis- 
honour Bright,"  and 
Tight,  a  compliment 
or  two  for  Diana 
Churchill,  who 
featured 

picture 


They're  all  sun-worshippers  in  the  Joison  ja-:.:iy  . 
RuhyKeeler,  BabyAl — not  forgetting  thegrectAl 
himself — taking  a  well-earned  holiday. 
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CONCLUDING  MY  TWO 
YEARS  IN  HOLLYWOOD 
BY  CARL  BRISSON 


MY 


HAX  BAE]R 


T^HE  famous  Danish  star  has  many 
interesting  stories  to  tell  of  film 
celebrities.  Bing  Crosby  and  his 
wife,  Max  Baer  the  former  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion,  Mary 
Picldbrd  and  little  Ida  Lupino  are 
among  the  celebrities  of  whom  he 
writes  in  his  concludir^  instalment. 


AS  all  the  pictures  that  I  made  in 
HoUywood  were  musicals,  it  was 
natural  that  the  earliest  friends 
I  made  in  the  studio  were  Harry 
Revel  and  Max  Gordon. 
This  famous  team  of  composers  have 
written  probably  more  popular  songs  than 
any  other  living  men.  Many  of  their  early 
melodies  have  lived  for  years,  and  most  of 
the  songs  which  have  made  Bing  Crosby  so 
famous  were  written  by  Gordon  and  Revel. 

Once,  when  I  was  about  to  start  a  new 
picture  which  was  nearing  readiness,  Harry 
Revel  asked  my  opinion  of  a  new  song  that 
he  had  just  written. 

That  song  was  "Love  in  Bloom." 
Of  course,  immediately  I  heard  it  I 
implored  him  to  let  me  use  it.  It  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  melodies  I  had  heard  and  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  an  instantaneous 
success. 

But  Bing  Crosby  had  also  heard  it  and  was 
also  anxious  to  use  it  in  his  next  picture. 
In  fact,  we  were  both  so  anxious  for  the 
number,  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of 
deciding  who  should  have  it. 

So  we  agreed  to  toss  a  coin  for  the  privilege. 
I  called  heads,  but  unfortunately  it  fell  tails 
and  Bing  secured  a  song  which  was  not  only  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  year,  but 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  his  greatest  hits. 

Many  years  on  the  stage  and  in  the  ring  had 
taught  me  how  to  be  a  sf>orting  loser,  and  I 
knew  that  there  would  never  have  been  a  word 
of  regret  or  disapp>ointment  from  Bing  had  he 
not  had  the  luck  of  the  throw;  and  somehow 
that  flip  of  that  coin  seemed  to  cement  our 
friendship. 

We  had  met  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Hollywood,  and  I  had  immediately  taken  a  liking 
to  this  quiet,  unassuming  singer,  who,  in  spite  of 
overnight  success  and  a  quick  trip  to  fame  and 
fortune,  had  never  let  his  success  overrule 
himself. 

I  never  knew  Bing  forget  a  friend,  however 
unimportant,  or  pass  an  acquaintance  without 
a  cheery  word.  In  fact  I  always  like  to  remember 
him  as  the  one  man  who  never  haul  to  buy 
himself  a  new  hat  when  he  became  successful — 
at  least  not  because  they  no  longer  fitted. 

But  Bing  was  a  demon  for  hats.  He  was 
seldom  without  one  and  though  he  might  be 
working  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  a  broadcasting 
studio  and  a  hot  afternoon,  he  would  still  wear 
a  hat. 

Bing  Crosby  was  without  exception  one  of  the 
most  informal  and  carelessly  dressed  of  my 
friends,  and  sometimes  when  we  went  to  the 
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races  together,  people  would  refuse  to  beheve 
the  man  in  the  slouch  hat  was  their  favourite 
crooner. 

At  the  time  that  I  met  him  he  was  beginning 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  racing,  and 
had  already  started  his  own  stables.  So  the  two 
of  us  would  frequently  go  down  to  the  Santa 
Anita  races  during  the  afternoon  and  would 
later  have  dinner  with  Mrs.  Crosby — once  the 
lovely  Dixie  Lee — and  her  three  Uttle  sons. 

Sam  Coslow  had  been  assigned  to  write  the 
music  for  my  second  picture.  All  the  King's 
Horses,  which  I  made  with  Mary  EUis. 

I  knew  that  it  was  vital  to  find  a  good  theme 
song  to  run  through  the  picture,  and  a  melody 
by  which  the  film  could  be  remembered,  though 
I  had  no  doubt  that  Coslow  would  soon  find  one. 

A  melody  came  to  me  one  evening,  however, 
which  I  felt  would  be  ideal  for  our  purpose.  So 
I  hurried  down  to  the  studio  next  morning  and 
played  it  to  Sam.  He  hked  it,  and  with  the 
experienced  knowledge  of  a  musician  put  it  into 
shap>e;  and  so  the  famous 
song,  "  \  Little  White 
Gardenia,"  was  bom. 

This  actually  was  not  my 
first  effort  at  song  writing, 
but  it  was  certainly  more 
successful  than  anything  I 
had  previously  written,  and  it 
became  a  huge  success  in 
America,  and  later  spread  to 
Europe. 

.\nother  friend  I  made  in 
Hollywood  was  Max  Baer, 
one  of  the  greatest  clowns 
and  best  fellows  I  ever  knew. 
Max  and  I  had  one  thing  in 
common,  a  love  of  boxing. 

He  confessed  to  me  that  I 
had  been  his  hero  from  an 
early  age,  and  that  he  had 
always  wanted  to  plan  his 
career  ou  mine,  and  use  the 
prize-ring  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  stage.  » 

After  his  fight  with  Camera 
he  had  signed  a  contract 
with  Paramount  but  had 
never  made  a  picture  for 
them.  He  had,  however, 
appeared  in  the  M.-G.-M. 
film,  Everywoman  s  Man. 

After  his  last  defeat,  however,  he  gave  up 
boxing  and  is  now  leading  a  band.  He  has  put 
away  a  small  fortune  and  unless  he  is  \-ery 
foolish  should  never  have  any  more  financial 
worries. 

Before  I  left  for  Europe  Max  and  I  were 
discussing  launching  a  Dude  ranch  somewhere 
in  California  in  partnership.  Here  people  could 
get  away  into  the  fresh  air  and  enjoy  fishing. 


riding  and  leisure,  without  the  interference  of 
the  activities  of  a  big  city. 

Max  was  the  ideal  guest  at  a  dinner  party,  for 
he  was  such  a  perfect  comedian  that  your 
evening  would  be  a  guaranteed  success.  The 
last  time  he  came  round  he  had  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  convulsions. 

One  e\ening  the  two  of  us  had  been  asked  to 
be  guests  of  honour  at  a  boxing  display  in  aid 
of  a  local  charity. 

Max  was  to  give  away  the  prize  and  referee, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  by  the  ring- 
side. 

Seeing  a  chance  to  make  fun  of  me.  Max 
announced  to  the  crowd  that  I  was  in  the 
audience  and  that  he  would  have  me  come  into 
the  ring.  But  whilst  I  was  cUmbing  up,  he 
started  to  mimic  my  actions  so  that  he  had 
the  whole  place  laughing  at  me. 

I  watched  for  a  moment,  then  started  to 
feign  a  boxing  match.  Being  the  good  sport  that 
he  wais,  he  of  course  did  likewise,  but  he  went 
further  :  he  let  me  hit  him  on  the  chin. 

Then  of  course  he  dropped,  and  let  me  almost 
count  him  out. 

But  I  knew  Max  was  kidding,  and  I  also  knew 
that  he  would  probably  jump  up  and  show  he 
could  box  as  well  as  clown. 

So,  avaihng  myself  of  the  good  nature  of  the 
crowd,  I  quickly  hurdled  over  the  ropes  and 
dashed  down  the  gangway  to  the  dressing-room. 

The  crowd  were  then  in  an  uproar,  yelling, 
applauding  and  booing. 

It  was  a  great  stunt  and  went  well.  But  though 
I  should  have  loved  to  spar  with  Max,  I  could 
not  afford  to  do  so  on  that  evening,  for  I  was 
starting  a  new  picture  next  day,  and  dare  not 
get  a  black  eye  which  might  jeopardise  the  start 
of  that  film. 

Max  took  it  all  in  good  fun  in  spite  of  the 
papers  next  morning  which  came  out  with 
headhnes : 

".\ctor  Gives  Baer  K.O."  "Maxie  makes 
mistake  with  ex-champ." 

It  was  only  a  little  after  this  that  we  decided 
to  move  from  our  Beverly  Hills  home  and  find 
something  which  had  more  of  a  country  sur- 
rounding. In  many  ways  "1005"  was  a  little 
big  and  being  in  the  heart  of  Beverly  Hills  did 
not  give  us  much  of  a  chance  to  use  the  hills 
when  we  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  in 
Bel  .\ir,  up  in  the  hills  and  overlooking  the 
ocean.  But  our  neighbours  were  as  friendly  and 
hospitable  as  they  had  been  in  Beverly  Hills. 


Above :  Bing  Crosby 
{right)  is  an  enthusiastic 
horseman  and  owns  a  big 
string.  With  him  is  his 
trainer,  Albert  Johnson 
up  on  Bing's  huge  lux> 
year -old,  Kayan,  which 
already  stands  17  hands 
and  is  still  growing. 
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Exactly  across  the  road  from  us  lived  Warner 
Baxter.  His  huge  estate  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  tennis 
court  one  of  the  most  used  in  Hollywood. 

But  Warner  Baxter  kept  his  place  guarded  as 
closely  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

A  light  ray  protects  the  wall,  and,  if  it  is 
intercepted,  an  alarm  beU  in  the  house  is 
automatically  rung.  In  addition  the  gate  is  kept 
closed  and  any  visitor  has  to  announce  his 
identity  by  a  telephone  before  he  can  gain 
admittance. 

These  elaborate  precautions  made  amusing 
comparison  to  the  open-door  pohcy  of  our  new 
house,  but  Warner  Baxter  has  been  in  Hollywood 
long  enough  to  know  the  wisdom  of  taking  full 
precautions. 

Many  stars  protect  their  homes  as  if  they  were 
modem  fortresses,  with  a  guard  permanently  on 
duty,  whilst  others  feel  that  it  is  an  uimecessary 
trouble,  and  if  any  intrusion  on  their  hberty  is 
contemplated,  it  will  be  probably  done  on  the 
open  road  and  away  from  possible  guns  and 
telephones. 

A  Uttle  further  down  the  road  was  the  huge 
house  of  Mervyn  LeRoy  who  recently  married 
Jack  Warner's  daughter. 

Mervyn  LeRoy  is  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
talented  directors,  and  his  Anthony  Adverse  was 
recently  hailed  as  a  really  great  picture. 

Mervyn  and  his  wife  often  came  up  for  dinner, 
and  on  other  occasions  we  would  go  down  to 
their  house,  and  after  a  meal  he  would  run  one 
of  the  latest  pictures  in  his  private  theatre. 

When  Mervyn  and  his  young  bride  went  ofi 
on  their  honeymoon  they  had  httle  idea  that 
their  father  was  building  them  this  lovely  house 
as  a  wedding  present.  So  it  was  doubly  a  surprise 
on  their  return. 

The  huge  playroom  downstairs  has  a  bar  as 
big  as  that  of  a  West  End  hotel,  as  well  as 
a  "picnic"  kitchen.  At  the  touch  of  a  switch 
one  of  the  walls  rolls  back,  and  the  room  is 
converted  into  a  theatre. 

Important  directors,  executives  and  stars  can 
always  borrow  new  pictures  from  the  studios 
when  they  want  to  see  them  in  advance  of  their 
pubUc  screening,  and  in  this  way  many  members 
of  the  film  colony  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the 


A  Song  to  Sing-O. 
Harry  Reuel  at  the  piano 
and  lyric-writer  Max 
Gordon  try  out  a  new 
number.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  "Love 
in  Bloom"  songs. 


productions  of  their  own  and  rival  studios 
without   leaving  their  own  homes. 

Owing  to  our  many  friends  in  London  and 
on  the  Continent,  we  soon  found  that  our  new 
house  was  becoming  one  of  the  first  rendezvous 
of  many  distinguished  European  visitors,  most 
of  whom  knew  us  in  London,  or  who  had  letters 
of  introduction  from  mutual  friends. 

/^ne  of  our  best  friends  was  the  late  Lord  Byng 
^^of  Vimy  who  often  came  to  see  us  during  his 
recent  stay  in  Hollywood.  But  hardly  a  week 
went  by  without  someone  caUing  on  us  with 
messages  from  home. 

Whoever  and  however  we  entertain,  however, 
my  wife  and  I  have  refused  to  assimilate  the 
extraordinary  Hollywood  custom  of  giving  huge 
parties  for  no  reason.  We  frequently  invited 
a  few  personal  friends  to  dinner,  but  did  not  care 
to  have  hundreds  of  strange  people  running 
about  our  house  on  the  pretext  of  meeting  some 
European  guests. 

One  of  our  most  charming  friends  in  Hollywood 
is  Mary  Pickford.  Mary  is  one  of  the  astutest 
women  in  America.  She  has  an  amazing  brain 
for  figfures,  and  as  well  as  being  a  great  actress 
is  a  fine  business  woman.  To-day  she  is  a  partner 
of  Jesse  Lasky  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
companies   in    Hollywood.     In    addition  she 


At  the  mike  :IdaLupino, 
Francis  Lederer,  Mary 
Pickford  and  Carl  Bris- 
son  broadcasting  for  the 
"Parties  at  Pickfair" 
programme. 


A  house  with  a  view  : 
Carl  Brisson  on  the 
porch  of  his  Hollywood 
home.  The  house  has  one 
f  the  finest  views  over- 
looking the  Hollywood 
mountains  and  the  sea. 


produces  her  own  radio  programme,  which  is 
released  all  over  America. 

Every  Tuesday  night  Mary's  drawing  room  is 
turned  into  a  broadcasting  studio,  and  here  she 
puts  on  and  appears  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  programmes  in  America. 

On  these  evenings  Mary  Pickford  finds  a  few 
other  friends  in  the  film  business  to  help  her, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  invited  me  to  join  her  on 
her  programme. 

I drove  up  to  the  famous  "Pickfair,"  the 
unoflficial  Buckingham  Palace  of  Hollywood, 
where  more  famous  people,  royalty  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors  have  been  entertained  than 
anywhere  else  in  Hollywood.  It  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  houses  I  have  ever  seen. 

Built  on  top  of  a  hiU,  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  trees,  Pickfair  commands  a  lovely  view 
of  the  lights  of  the  city  below.  Its  carefully  kept 
lawns  sweep  down  one  side  of  the  hill  tiU  they 
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reach  the  road,  which  completely  encircles  the 
house. 

Mary  was  a  charming  host  to  all  of  us. 

1  found  that  two  old  friends  in  the  persons  of 
Ida  Lupino  and  Francis  Lederer  were  on  the 
programme  with  me.  They  re-enacted  a  part  of 
their  film.  One  Rainy  Afternoon,  of  which  Miss 
Pickford  was  a  co-producer. 

But  before  we  started  the  broadcast,  I  wit- 
nessed an  almost  more  interesting  ceremony. 

A  new  bridge  in  New  York  had  just  been 
comj)leted  and  Mary  Pickford  had  been  asked 
to  open  it.  As  she  was  unable  to  leave  Hollywood, 
however,  a  specially  leased  telephone  wire  was 
secured  to  New  York,  and  by  the  touch  of  a 
key  Mary  officially  opened  the  bridge  by 
electricity. 

During  the  broadcast  I  sang  a  few  numbers, 
some  of  which  Mary  had  requested  specially. 

Then  we  went  on  into  dinner,  and  a  mighty 
good  meal  it  was.  The  dining-room  in  Pickfair 
is  white  and  the  chairs  are  decorated  in  light 
blue.  It  was  a  wonderfully  restful  room  and 
probably  the  most  attractively  furnished  dining- 
room  in  Hollywood. 

After  dinner  we  sat  and  talked  till  quite  late. 
Naturally  Miss  Pickford  was  interested  to  hear 
about   Eurof)e,    although   she   has  frequently 
visited  London,  Paris  and 
other  continental  cities 
herself. 

A few  weeks  later  we 
were  able  to  recipro- 
cate her  kindness  when  she 
came  to  dine  with  us. 
That  evening  we  just  had 
a  few  intimate  friends,  and 
Mary,  who  was  escorted 
by  Phillips  Holmes.  Then 
we  had  a  real  Danish  meal 
and  many  of  the  dishes, 
which  are  never  found  in 
.\merica,  were  new  to  our 
guests. 

.\fter  dinner  we  went 
down  to  my  playroom  or 
billard-room  and  played 
ping-pong. 

Mary  Pickford  proved 
herself  cis  apt  a  ping-pong 
player  as  she  was  a  busi- 
ness woman.  It  was  a 
delightful  evening  and  I 
was  sorry  when  everybody 
had  gone  home.  But  few 
actresses  have  the  charm 
or  the  ability  to  face  life 
that  one  finds  in  Mary 
Pickford.  For  when  her 
days  as  an  actress  were 
over  she  immediately 
turned  to  some  other 
occupation  to  keep  her 
talent  employed. 

But   we   have  finally 
packed    up    our  many 
belong^gs  at  last  and  said 
an  revoir  to  our  friends  in  Hollywood.  . 

I  have  found  these  two  years  interesting  and 
fascinating,  but  two  years  is  too  long  a  time  to 
be  away  from  the  stage. 

Fortunately,  the  moment  that  I  announced 
my  intention  of  returning  to  the  footlights,  I  was 
swamped  with  offers.  My  many  good  friends  of 
the  theatre  had  evidently  not  forgotten  me, 
because  I  deserted  the  stage  for  Hollywood. 

But  in  spite  of  offers  to  go  to  London,  to 
Australia  and  elsewhere,  I  am  going  to  remain 
in  America,  for  I  have  still  one  ambition  to 
satisfy. 

I  have  travelled  all  over  Europe.  I  have 
played  in  the  British  provinces  and  have  often 
appeared  in  the  West  End,  but  I  have  never 
played  on  Broadway. 

So  when  I  was  offered  the  chance  to  play  the 
lead  in  Romberg's  new  musical  show.  Forbidden 
Melody,  which  is  to  be  produced  in  New  York, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  take  it. 

.^s  the  show  does  not  ojjen  till  the  autumn, 
it  gave  me  the  chance  to  come  home  to 
London  and  Denmark  for  two  months.  Then 
I  shall  return  to  New  York  in  August  to  begin 
rehearsals  on  my  new  show. 

Perhaps  after  that  I  shall  come  back  to 
London  and  return  to  the  stage  there.  Whatever 
I  do.  however,  I  shall  return  to  Hollywood. 
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-rm — rj-ERE  in  England  it  is  considered 
rl — rfl   necessary  for  a  girl  to  be  beautiful, 
rfl  rffl   or  at  least  unusually  pretty,  in 
ra  rM   order  to  stand  a  chance  of  fame 
and  wealth  "on  the  films." 
To  be  sure,  this  is  not  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion, but  at  any  rate  it's  one  of  tiie  most 
important. 

What  would  you  think  of  the  country 
where  the  plain  girl  scores  heaviest  in  this 
respect  ? 

And  what  if  I  told  you  that  country  is 
America? 

At  the  first  blush  this  may  sound  entirely 
gsiga,  but  I  assure  you  it  will  bear  the 
closest  investigation. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Sheila  Hayward, 
who  is  in  a  cla^s  by  herself. 

When  the  casting  director  pulls  out  the 
drawer  marked,  "Girls,  Homely,"  there  is 
one  card  in  it,  bearing  the  name  of  Sheila 
Hayward. 

She  doesn't  mind  being  classified  as  plain ; 
in  fact,  she  welcomes  it,  for  it  has  been  the 
keynote  of  her  success. 

Sheila  was  bom  in  Hollywood. 

"Ah!"  you  immediately  exclaim,  pouncing. 
"That  gives  her  an  advantage  right  at  the 
start." 

But  it  was  Hollywood,  Ireland,  a  village  near 
Belfast.  As  a  child  she  was  taken  by  her 
parents  to  Hollywood,  California,  and  worked  in 
motion  pictures  almost  from  the  day  of  her  arrival. 

You've  seen  her  a  dozen  times  as  a  servant 
girl  or  a  poor  relation,  or  the  plain  girl  of  the 
school. 

You  remember  right  at  the  beginning  of  Les 
MiserabUs,  when  Fredric  March  was  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  the 
sister  for  whom  he  stole  was  in  court  with  the 
children  ? 

That  was  Sheila  Hayward. 

Jaded  casting  directors  brighten  up  at  the 
sight  of  her;  she  is  a  cure  for  eyes  grown  weary 
with  gazing  too  long  upon  beauty. 

You  think  I'm  exaggerating?  Well,  i>erhaps 
you  don't  know  Hollywood. 

I>os  Angeles — the  City  of  the  Angels — was  so 
named  long  before  films  were  even  thought  of, 
but  the  name  was  never  more  appropriate  than 
it  is  now. 

Living  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles — which 
embraces  Hollywood,  Burbank,  Beverly  Hills, 


J^OLLYWOOD,    the    land  of 
promise,  is  glutted  with  lovelies. 
Why  casting  directors  suffer  from 
tired  eyes  is  here  graphically  des- 
cribed 

By  MAX  BREEN 


Fox  Hills,  Culver  City,  and  Universal  City — ^you 
gfrow  accustomed  to  angels. 

From  every  country  in  the  world,  every  city 
of  note — ^it  sometimes  seems  from  every  town 
and  village — they  are  drawn  by  the  irresistible 
magnet  of  motion  pictures. 

"nirough  prosperous  times  and  bad,  in  quiet 
days  and  hustling,  these  beautiful  girls  continue 
to  flock  to  filmland,  rejecting  all  advice  and 
blind  to  the  grim  warnings  that  strew  the  path 
like  skeletons  in  a  desert — the  hard  lot  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  before  them  who  have  come, 
and  seen,  and  been  conquered. 

There  is  a  curious  obsession  which  all  these 
people  share,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
stay  the  course.  Although  every  girl  knows  that 
multitudes  have  failed,  she  knows  with  equal 
conviction  that  it  will  not  happen  to  her. 

Only  one  in  many  thousands  can  reach  the 
top.  She  knows  that — it's  dinned  into  her  by 
the  Hays  OflEice — but  she  also  knows  that  she's 
the  one. 

Raoul  Walsh,  who  directed  Mae  West  in 
Klondike  Annie,  has  been  spending  his  spare 
time  in  making  some  calculations  on  the  subject. 
And  he  says  that  when  a  girl  comes  to  Holly- 
wood "on  spec."  to  be  a  screen  star,  the  odds 
are  a  million  to  one  that  she  will  fail. 

"When  a  girl  hits  Hollywood  the  odds  are 
100  to  1  that  she  will  never  obtain  work  of  any 
nature,"  Walsh  declares.  "Some  people  insist 
that  the  odds  are  nearer  1,000,  but  100  is  impres- 
sive enough. 

"But  supposing  the  girl  or  young  man  does 
succeed  in  obtaining  work.  Then  the  odds 
against  ever  becoming  known  at  all  are  2,500 
to  1.  These  are  the  odds  against  becoming  a 
featured  supporting  player.  Tlie  odds  are  at  least 
10,000  to  1  against  stardom.  The  extra  lists 
change  little  from  year  to  year.  Those  who 
manage  to  enter  the  lists  stay  as  long  as  they 
can.    The  turnover  is  small. 

"  So  when  1  figure  the  odds  are  a  million  to  one 
I  am  being  conservative.  If  there  were  any  way 


of  reaching  accurate  figures  the  chances  against 
stardom  undoubtedly  would  be  found  to  be 
larger  rather  than  smaller." 

Still,  Gladys  and  Maimie  and  Gretchen  and 
Carmencita  cind   'Toinette  and   Katinka  and 

0  Mimosa  San  come,  and  hope,  and  hang  on, 
and  grow  slimmer  and  more  discouraged  as  the 
sunny,  empty  weeks  glide  by. 

But  the  aspirant  won't  go  home  and  confess 
failure  to  the  folks  who  have  either  given  her  a 
send-off  with  bands  or  said  "I  told  you  so,"  as 
the  case  may  be.    She  would  die  first. 

She  must  get  a  job.  And,  sooner  or  later,  if 
she's  young  enough  and  good-looking  enough, 
she  does — usually  at  some  occupwition  where 
beauty  is  an  asset  and  brains  are  at  a  discount. 

In  short,  she  becomes  a  waitress  in  a  cafeteria, 
or  a  drug-store  clerk  (which  is  not  a  chemist's 
accountant,  but  a disp>enser  of  ice-cream  sodas), 
or  a  millinery  assistant,  and  if  she  turns  out  to 
have  any  intelligence  at  all — though  so  far  she 
has  not  exhibited  enough  to  keep  her  out  of 
Hollywood — she  may  attain  the  dizzy  heights 
of  stenography. 

And,  whatever  her  job,  she  might  as  well  be  a 
thousand  miles  from  Hollywood. 

The  Spanish  jade  in  the  cash-and-carry  store, 
who  sells  you  sliced  rye  bread  wrapped  in 
cellophane,  slips  a  jewelled  dagger  tetween 
your  ribs  every  time  she  flutters  her  long  lashes. 

1  defy  you  to  count  your  change  correctly  in  the 
presence  of  the  devastating  dimpled  Dane  in  the 
kinema  box-office.  A  Hawaiian  girl  in  the 
market  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  plays  a 
native  melody  on  your  heartstrings  ais  she  serves 
you  with  avocados  and  puffed  rice. 

They  are  amazing,  these  girls.  They  are  the 
pick  of  the  world's  pulchritude,  and  they  know 
it.  And,  poor  moths,  they  have  come  flying  too 
near  the  candle  for  comfort  or  profit,  and  not 
near  enough  to  blaze  up  in  that  tiny  shower  of 
sparks,  flame,  and  sizzle  that  is  the  life  of  a  star. 

Hollywood  never  takes  what  is  under  her  nose. 
She  will  send  to  Patagonia,  to  Etruria,  to 
Tasmania,  to  Cochin-China  for  stars,  rather  than 
go  out  into  her  own  front  yard  and  clap  her 
hands,  which  simple  act  would  bring  running  all 
the  loveliest  Patagonians,  Etrurians,  Tasmanians 
and  Cochin-Chinese  who  have  been  hovering 
eagerly,  perhaps  for  years,  for  a  chance  to 
become  Goldwyn  Girls  or  even  "straight  extras." 

But  there  they  remain,  diamonds  sparkling 
bravely  in  Hollywood's  dust ;  and  meanwhile  the 
casting  director,  surfeited  with  so  much  beauty, 
sends  for  plain  little,  wise  little  Sheila  Hayward. 
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SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


LARK  GABLE  is  not  a  bit  soft,  as 
Allen  Pomeroy,  former  American 
collegiate  boxing  star,  discovered. 

During  prize  ring  sequences  in 
Cain  and  Mabel,  in  which  Gable 
plays  opposite  Marion  Davies,  Clark  had  to 
box  Pomeroy,  who  is  reputed  to  be  "plenty 
good." 

The  two  men  fought  toe  to  toe,  and  Clark 
knocked  the  celebrated  boxer  out.  Later 
the  star  discovered  that  he  had  broken  a  rib. 

Hollywood  is  not  surprised,  as  Gable  is 
rated  as  a  very  athletic  young  man. 

Perils  of  Hollywood 

Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  beloved,  Paulette 
Goddard,  who  may,  or  may  not  be  married 
(no  one  except  Charlie  and  Paulette  apparently 
Icnows),  were  involved  in  a  traffic  accident  on 
i  Hollywood  street. 

The  star's  automobile  stopf>ed  at  a  trafi&c 
iignal,  and  was  hit  by  a  car  behind  them.  Two 
y^ouths  in  the  other  machine  promptly  fled. 
Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  car  had  been 
itolen.  Charlie  and  Paulette  were  shaken  up 
juite  a  bit.  Nevertheless,  Charhe  declared  that 
Paulette  insisted  upon  keeping  a  dinner  date 
aefore  consulting  a  physician. 

The  two  players  suffered  no  ill  results  from 
;he  mishap. 

Poor  Marlene 

Beautiful  blonde  stars  are  susceptible  to 
accidents,  even  as  you  and  I. 
As  Marlene  Dietrich,  starring  in  The  Garden  of 
4llah,  was  entering  a  mimic  train,  used  in  the 
ilm,  an  actor  slammed  the  door  of  a  railroad 
;oach,  injuring  the  fingers  and  foot  of  the 
lierman  star. 

The  company  continued  work  during  Marlene's 
ibsence. 

You  never  can  tell  what  may  happen,  when 
^ou  are  a  star  in  the  movies. 

Reel  and  Real  Love 

[wonder  how  fUm  fans  will  bke  seeing  Franchot 
Tone  playing  opjwsite  his  wife,  Joan  Crawford, 
n  The  Gorgeous  Hussy.  Wcilter  Abel,  star  of 
''he  Three  Musketeers,  was  originally  assigned  to 
he  part,  but  bowed  out,  possibly  because  Joan 
lesired  to  have  Franchot  with  her  in  the  film. 

Fredric  March  and  his  wife, ,  Florence  Eldridge, 
)layed  in  -Mary  of  Scotland,  but  were  never  in 
he  same  scenes.  Freddie,  in  this  film,  made 
ove  to  Katie  Hepburn.  If  he  had  said  sweet 
lothings  in  this  picture  to  his  legal  ball  and 
hain,  it  is  problematical  whether  the  fans' 
eaction  would  have  been  favourable. 
So  Joan  and  her  husband  as  lovers  will  present 
problem  until  the  verdict  of  the  box-ofiice  is 
endered. 

Robert  Taylor,  who  is  very  devoted  to  Barbara 
itanwyck,  is  her  leading  man  in  His  Brother's 
Vife.    Possibly  the  fans  will  be  well  pleased. 

\  New  Fad 

Hand-prints  for  screen  stars  has  hit  Hollywood 
and  players  are  being  swamp>ed  with 
emands  for  facsimiles  of  their  palms  and  digits 
y  admirers. 

Printers  ink  and  a  small  rubber  roller  are 
eing  added  to  the  equipment  of  star's  secretaries 
0  be  used  in  making  prints  of  the  players'  hands, 
f  the  present  fad  continues  to  grow,  however. 


photostatic  copies  of  the 
originjds  wiU  have  to  be 
made  for  mailing,  as 
making  hundreds  of  orig- 
inal prints  requires  too 
much  time. 

A  Frightened  Star 

Katharine  Hepburn  and 
her  manager  drove 
to  Santa  Barbara,  about 
100  miles  north  of  Holly- 
wood, to  see  a  preview 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  glamorous  act- 
ress plays  the  star  role. 

Unfortunately,  the 
identity  of  the  star  was 
discovered,  and  the  fans 
swarmed  about  her  so 
much  that  she  drove 
away  from  the  theatre, 
sending  her  manager  to 
the  preview.  He  secured 
the  audience's  reaction, 
and  reported  to  the  star. 

So  Katie  drove  back 
to  Hollywood  without 
seeing  the  picture. 

A  Modest  Actor  ! 

Believe  it  or  not,  George  Raft  never  sees  a 
preview  of  any  of  his  pictures,  which 
probably  puts  him  in  a  class  by  himself.  The 
average  star  likes  to  sally  forth,  disguised  by 
dark  glasses,  and  hear  the  verdict  of  the  fans. 

George  told  me  he  feels  that  he  can  learn 
Uttle  after  the  picture  is  completed,  for  mistakes 
cannot  then  be  rectified,  so  he  prefers  to  devote 
his  attention  to  improving  his  acting  in  future 
films. 

Not  a  bad  idea  at  that ! 

A  Slender  Star 

Ice  cream  may  be  on  the  taboo  list  for  many 
Holl)rwood  beauties  who  must  watch  their 
calories,  but,  thanks  to  dancing,  that  does  not 
apply  to  Ginger  Rogers. 

Ginger  tells  me  she  keeps  her  lovely  figure  by 
the  dancing  that  has  won  her  fame.  "Through 
dancing  rehearsals,  Ginger  often  loses  as  many 
as  ten  pounds  before  the  completion  of  a  film, 
so  she  can  indulge  in  ice  cream  and  other 
fattening  foods  to  her  heart's  content. 

Poor  Malibu  ! 

Malibu  Beach,  a  rendezvous  of  the  film  eUte, 
which  is  located  on  the  ocean,  a  few  miles 
from  Santa  Monica,  is  much  disturbed  because 
of  reports  that  a  tango  parlour  is  to  be  located 
nearby.  Tango  is  an  American  gambling  game, 
which  draws  a  motley  patronage  of  the  type 
which  would  disturb  film  celebrities.  Many  of 
the  players  are  fans  who  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  call  at  the  stars'  beach  homes  and 
besiege  them  for  autographs. 

The  homes  of  the  stars  face  on  the  ocean,  with 
the  back  doors  looking  upon  the  highway,  which, 
of  course,  would  not  deter  the  tango  players. 

So  the  stars,  who  are  wealthy  and  exert  much 
poUtical  influence,  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
prevent  the  tango  parlour  from  engaging  in 
business. 

If   the  tango  parlour  does  open,   I  shall 


First  aid  to  the  foot  lueary — Hollywood  dancing  girls  find  relief  from 
their  gruelling  routine  by  bathing  their  feet  in  rose  water  and  glycerine. 
The  girls,  left  to  right,  are  wilma  Francis,  Katharine  Snell  and 
Louise  Stu^irt. 


undoubtedly  have  more  news  for  the  readers  of 

PiCTUREGOER  ! 

A  Nervous  Actor 

David  Niven  has  one  big  "phobia"  in  his  life. 
Being  Merle  Oberon's  "constant  com- 
panion," he  has  been  in  deadly  fear  that  Holly- 
wood might  think  that  his  "breaks"  in  pictures 
have  been  due  to  her  efforts. 

But  David  can  now  put  his  mind  at  rest,  for 
he  has  been  chosen  to  play  an  important  role  in 
Dodsworth,  as  a  result  of  a  fine  performance  in 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

So  far  as  romance  is  concerned,  David  and 
Merle  Oberon  still  get  along  amazingly  well,  but 
there  is  no  hint  of  wedding  bells. 

He  Likes  Privacy  ! 

Walter  Huston,  who  played  the  title-role  in 
Rhodes  of  Africa  for  Gaumont-British, 
craves  seclusion  whilst  he  is  in  Southern 
Cahfomia. 

So  that  he  may  not  be  disturbed,  Huston  will 
not  have  a  telephone  installed  in  his  home  in 
the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  100  miles  from 
Hollywood. 

The  nearest  phone  is  three  miles  from  the 
house ! 

Incidentally,  Huston  and  his  wife — the  former 
Nan  Sutherland,  of  stage  fame — absolutely 
refuse  to  hve  in  Hollywood  or  attend  a  Hollywood 
party. 

Odd  Footage 

George  Raft  has  a  chauffeur,  but  drives  his 
own  car. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Crabbe,  famous  swimmer  and  film 
actor,  studied  to  be  a  lawyer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dick  Powell  was  a  hfeguard  at  a  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  swimming  pool. 


John  Beal  is  a  clever  artist. 

♦        ♦  ♦ 

Hoot  Gibson  never  uses  "doubles,' 
to  do  his  own  "stunts." 


preferring 
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In  the  "The  King  of  Cloves"  {previously  entitled  "Millions")  Jane  Carr  has  a  chance  to  display  her 

beauty  and  talents 

"OU  might  not  think  it  to  look  at 
me  to-day,  but  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  I  was  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

Only  a  temporary  acting  brevet 
peer,  of  course;  still,  it  was  agree- 
able to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ("historic 
chamber"  to  you)  and  witness  the  picturesque 
ceremony  of  inducting  a  new  peer  into  the 
House. 

The  House  was  erected  in  the  old  Gains- 
borough studios  at  Islington,  before  the 
tragic  fire  that  gutted  them ;  and  I  remember 
that  we  had  to  work  all  night  on  this 
production,  because  the  set  had  to  be  struck 
in  time  for  the  Sweeney  Todd  unit  (silent 
version,  of  course)  to  move  in  at  nine  the 
next  morning. 

So  we  worked  from  nine  o'clock  one 
morning  until  three  o'clock  the  next  morning 
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eighteen  hours  continuously,  except  for 
one  hour  break  for  lunch. 

The  film  was  Edgar  Wallace's  Chick ;  and 
the  title-role  was  played  by  Bramwell 
Fletcher,  who  later  went  to  Hollywood, 
returned  to  play  the  young  priest  in  The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,  went  back  to  Hollywood 
again,  and  has  been  back  in  London  playing 
in  the  American  stage  play  Boy  Meets  Girl 
in  the  West  End,  with  his  wife,  Helen 
Chandler. 


Eloquent  Hands 


And  now  Chick  is  being  produced  as  a  talkie, 
and  you'd  better  believe  they've  altered 
the  story  a  Uttle  since  I  knew  it,  for  the  title- 
role  is  being  played  by  our  friend  of  the  eloquent 
hands,  Sydney  Howard. 


July  25,  1936 

E.  G.    COUSINS  COVERS 

The  BRITISH 
-  i  NTIJDION 


British  &  Dominion  are  producing  it  at  the 
J.  H.  Studios  at  Elstree,  and  the  fun  they're 
having  with  it  is  nobody's  business — until  it 
gets  on  to  the  screen. 

The  "luv"  is  provided  by  Bettv  .\nn  Davies, 
with  Mai  Bacon  helping  with  the  laughs.  (In 
the  silent  version  I  remember  a  charming 
Australian  girl  named  Trilby  Clark  was  the 
heroine,  and  the  vamp  was  ChiU  Bouchier.) 

Then  there  are  Wallace  Geoffrey,  Robert 
Nainby,  Fred  Conyngham,  Cecil  Humphreys, 
.\ubrey  iMather,  .\ubrey  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur 
Chesney. 

I  expect  right  at  this  very  moment  they're 
having  the  trouble  that  usually  occurs  on  a 
Sydney  Howard  picture — people  forget  where 
they  are  and  laugh  at  Syd's  antics  before  the 
director  says  "Cut  !" — and  then  the  scene  has 
to  be  done  again. 

So  you  see  it's  a  bit  expensive  to  be  so  funny; 
but  it  must  be  very  encouraging  to  him  when 
e\'en  the  hard-boiled  electricians  have  to  laugh. 

Dangerous 

When  Sydney  is  through  with  this  one.  he  ll 
start    work    (for    Herbert    Wilcox  Pro- 
ductions) on  Splinters  in  the  Air. 

Now,  we've  seen  Splinters,  which  was  an  Army 
sort  of  a  film,  based,  of  course,  on  the  famous 
war-time  concert  party  of  that  name;  and  we've 
had  Splinters  in  the  Navy;  but  this  Splinters  in 
the  Air  sounds  a  much  more  dangerous  propo- 
sition, and  I  don't  know  quite  what  the  proper 
defence  against  it  may  be. 

I  suppose  the  correct  procedure  is  to  stuff  a 
handkerchief  in  the  mouth  and  hold  one's  sides. 

This  will  be  (as  the  more  intelligent  among 
you  and/or  those  who  have  seen  pre\-ious 
Splinters  films  will  have  guessed)  a  story  of  the 
adventures  and  misadventures  of  Syd  in  the  Air 
Force. 

It  will,  however,  depart  from  tradition  in  one 
important  aspect.    It  will  be  a  Musical. 

Xow  keep  your  seats,  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
there  is  positively  no  danger;  if  Sydney  sings, 
it  will  not  be  often  or  long  or  loudly. 

In  fact,  I  suspect  the  reason  for  all  the  music 
is  to  give  Stuart  Robertson  a  chance  to  use  his 
fine  baritone  voice.  On  this  point  I  am,  as 
usual,  open  to  correction;  and  you  can  bet  your 
boots  I'll  get  it. 

Lew  Lake,  the  original  splinterer,  will  be 
associated  with  Herbert  Wilcox  in  this,  of  course; 
and  Richard  Hearne  will  be  among  those  present. 

Having  a  Double 

Most  British  film  companies,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  at  least  one  error  in  every  picture 
they  make. 

Welwyn  Studios,  Ltd.  (yes,  Johnny  Jones, 
another  new  company  !)  are  disarming  criticism 
by  calling  their  new  film  Double  Error,  which  is 
cunning  of  them. 

Walter  Summers  is  directing  it,  and  he  has  an 
interesting  cast  in  Leonora  Corbett,  Judy  Kelly, 
Colin  Keith-Johnson  and  Leslie  Perrins.  Three 
distinguished  stage-actors  among  the  four  leads, 
you  notice.  I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  realised 
just  how  much  British  films  do  owe  to  the  stage. 

The  plot  .  .  .  well,  we  must  always  be  careful 
to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  no  new  plots; 
that  will  save  us  from  the  sin  of  unjust  criticism, 
from  which  we  should  all  pray  every  morning 
to  be  delivere;! 

The  plot,  then,  is  as  follows  ;  two  men  li\  e 
in  the  same  house.  During  a  brawl,  one 
imagines  he  has  murdered  a  woman.  The  other 
accidentally  discovers  the  woman  is  not  dead, 
and  perceives  a  way  to  make  a  little  useful 
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pocket-money  by  persuading  the  woman  (a  gold- 
digger)  to  hide  while  he  blackmails  his  friend. 

And  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  hapi)ens, 
because  that  would  save  you  anything  from 
ninepence  to  two-and-four — and  why  should  I? 

They  have  been  on  location  at  Victoria 
Station  and  Croydon  Aerodrome. 

Harker  Crovmed 

By  the  way.  talking  about  Stuart  Robertson 
(as  I  was  just  now)  reminds  me  that  the 
tilm  in  which  he  last  played,  the  Herbert  Wilcox 
comedy  in  which  Gordon  Harker  and  Frank 
Pettingell  played  the  leads,  has  had  its  title 
changed  from  Millions  to  The  King  of  Cloves — 
because  Harker  makes  a  comer  in  cloves. 

This  is  a  rare  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
collection  of "  King  of "  films,  which  includes  King 
of  Paris,  King  of  the  Damned,  King  of  Main  Street, 
King  of  the  Ritz,  King  Solomon  of  Broadway,  King 
of  the  Kyber  Rifles,  King  for  a  Day.  .  .  . 
.\11  kings  together. 

.\nd  now,  my  hearties,  for  a  bit  of  a  Clcish. 

We  are  likely  to  have  three  troopships, 
released  (or  maybe  the  correct  expression  is 
launched")  at  the  same  time. 

One  is  the  Gaumont-British  film  "exploiting" 
(the  word  is  G.-B.'s,  not  mine)  the  British 
.\rmy;  they  may  or  may  not  decide  to  call  this 
O.H.M.S.,  the  other  is  Warner  Bros.  First 
National  s  Hail  and  Farewell,  which  sounds 
short  and  sweet ;  and  the  third  is  Eric  Pommer's 
troopship  story. 

Tommy  and  His  Girl 

The  Gaumont  trooping  was  done  on  the  quay- 
side at  Southampton,  with  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Go's  troopship  Dtlwara 
playing  the  featured  role. 

A  battalion  of  the  Queens  (The  Royal  Regi- 
ment) acted  as  "  extras  "  on  the  ship ;  and  "  extras  " 
on  shore  (consisting  of  sweethearts,  mothers, 
wives,  cousins,  aunts,  daughters,  nieces,  and 
any  other  female  relation  a  British  Tommy 
might  be  expected  to  have)  were  provided  by 
the  Southampton  branch  of  the  British  Legion. 

Southampton  must  be  a  town  singularly 
blessed  among  the  towns  of  hard-up  England; 
for  when  twenty  extra  women  were  needed  for 
a  scene,  the  Labour  Exchange  was  unable  to 
supply  them,  because  all  available  unemployed 
were  already  in  use  in  the  picture  ! 

By  the  way,  I  think  American  director  Raoul 
Walsh  made  a  bit  of  a  break. 

In  buttering-up  the  soldier-men  for  their  "  fine 
work,"  he  remarked  :  "I  have  always  found 
that  members  of  the  fighting  services  are,  by 
reason  of  their  fine  discipline  and  perfect 
co-ordination,  the  perfect  'film-crowd.'  If  only 
all  our  studio-extras  had  had  Army  training, 
how  much  simplified  our  work  would  be  ! " 

I  Insist 

I think  Mr.  Walsh  might  have  made  it  a  little 
clearer  that  he  referred  to  American  studio- 
extras — as,  of  course,  he  must  have  been  doing, 
since  he  has  had  no  exj)erience  of  the  English 
variety. 

I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  crowd-people; 
indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  see  any  friend  of  mine  get 
into  the  crowd,  for  it  is  a  dead  end,  and  one 
that  is  very  hard  to  get  out  of. 

But  I  must  insist  on  this  point ;  every  American 
director  working  in  this  country  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  question  has  remarked 
voluntarily  that  the  British  extra  has  a  very 
high  standard  of  work  and  of  intelligence,  giving 
all  that  is  asked  of  him  or  her  and  a  little  more, 
and  compairing  very  favourably  with  his  or  her 
counterpart  in  Hollywood. 

I  think  Mr.  Walsh  is  due  for  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  he  comes  to  handle  a  British  studio  crowd. 

A  Calm  Voyage 

And  now  for  the  second  troopship. 
It  has  been  sailing  on  the  placid  waters 
of  the  largest  sound -stage  at  the  Teddington 
studios,  where  the  deck  of  a  famous  troopship 
has  been  reconstructed  in  faithful  detail,  and 
Ralph  Ince  (another  American,  but  one  who  has 
become  thoroughly  acclimatised)  has  been 
directing  Claude  Hulbert,  Reginald  Purdell,  and 
friends  and  messn?ates. 

The  story  of  Hail  and  Farewell  concerns  the 
lives  of  soldiers  who  are  returning  from  Home 
leave,  which  is  curtailed  to  six  hours  by  fresh 
orders  for  foreign  service. 


Besides  the  comedy  team  of  Hulbert  and 
Purdell,  of  course  there  is  a  spot  of  romance, 
and  this  is  supplied  by  two  new  young  players 
who  have  recently  been  added  to  Teddington's 
contract  hst.  ' 

One  is  Bruce  Lister;  the  other  is  Moira  Reed. 

Look  out  for  these  two  names;  it's  early  days 
yet  to  decide  whether  they  are  or  are  not  world- 
beaters;  but  never  forget  that  at  this  studio  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  they  first  discovered 
Errol  Flynn's  potentialities  for  film-work. 

So  history  may  be  going  to  repeat  itself. 

Convenient 

In  passing,  it's  convenient,  sometimes,  to  be 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
For  instance,  when  the  Warner  Bros.  First 
National  people  wanted  half  a  dozen  lifeboats 
to  ornament  their  troopship,  they  didn't  build 
'em. 

They  had  them  towed  up  the  Thames  by  tug, 
hauled  aishore,  and  hoisted  on  real,  genuine, 
authentic  davits. 

Film  production  nowadays  is  nothing  if  not 
real,  genuine  and  authentic. 

They  have  been  firing  off  real  machine-guns 
and  riding  recklessly  about  in  genuine  motor- 
cars through  authentic  Canadian  scenery  (at 
Shepherds  Bush)  for  The  Northing  Tramp. 

Hugh  Sinclair  is  playing  a  leading  role  in  this ; 
and  he  had  an  interesting  encounter  in  the 
studios  the  other  day. 

A  Reigning  Beauty 

Nineteen  years  ago  he  was  a  schoolboy  at  a 
private  school  at  Ightham,  in  Kent,  kept 
by  a  kind  clergyman. 

He  didn't  enjoy  it  much,  because  he  was 
opp)osed  on  principle  to  school  life,  which  made 
it  a  Uttle  difficult  for  him. 

However,  he  has  one  pleasant  recollection — 
the  clergyman's  daughter,  who  was  at  that 
period  two  years  old  and  the  reigning  beauty 
of  the  school. 

Last  week  at  the  G.B.  studios  Hugh  met  the 
clergyman's  daughter  again.  He  is  married,  and 
so  is  she.  "They  are  both  film  stars- — or  rather 
leading  film  players,  which  is  what  we  apparently 
mean  when  we  loosely  use  the  word  "star"  in 
this  country. 

Hugh,  who  is  distinctly  shy,  remarked : 
"Er — you've  .  .  .  you've  grown." 

That,  after  all,  was  more  or  less  to  be  expected. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  she  has  grown 
into  Anna  Lee. 
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And  now,  when  you  hear  that  Anna  is  First 
Favourite  with  the  public -schoolboys  of  England, 
you'll  know  why. 

She  gained  her  first  practice  on  schoolboys  at 
the  age  of  two. 

In  Wolf's  Clothing 

I'm  looking  forward  very  keenly  to  seeing 
Annabella  in  her  first  British  film,  which  is 
also  the  first  British  all-colour  talkie — the  New 
World  production  Wings  of  the  Morning. 

The  httle  I've  seen  of  her  on  the  floor  at 
Denham  has  whetted  my  appetite  for  mrre. 

The  male  attire  she  was  wearing  for  her  work 
among  the  race  horses  sat  upon  her  as  provo- 
catively as  did  the  flying  kit  she  wore  in  Anne 
Marie,  and  will  provide  a  piquant  contrast  with 
the  very  feminine  garments  she  wears  as  her 
own  grandmother  in  the  prologue. 

Attractive 

She  and  Fonda  certainly  make  a  very  attractive 
pair.  If  this  film  turns  out  as  well  as  I  exj>ect 
it  to,  it  ought  to  give  British  production  another 
useful  boost. 

They  have  now  settled  down  comfortably  to 
work  in  a  strange  land,  and  have  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  their  director.  Glen 
Tryon,  who  "bowed  out." 

Harold  Schuster,  who  came  from  America  to 
edit  the  film,  immediately  took  over  direction, 
and  with  the  experienced  help  of  Ray  Rennahan, 
the  expert  colour-cameraman  who  photographed 
La  Cucaracha,  Becky  Sharp  and  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine,  they  are  getting  some  good  stuff 
into  the  can. 

.\nd  this  despite  a  climate  which  goes  moist 
on  any  director  who  dares  to  say  "  Camera  I " 
out  of  doors. 


NEXT  WEEK 


VVTHY  do  girls  fall  in  love 
^  with  Robert  Taylor  ?  Grace 
Mack  gives  you  the  reason  and 
also  an  intimate  study  of  the  star 
who  has  sky  rocketted  to  fame  in 
the  short  space  of  a  year.  His  fan 
mail  now  is  about  2,500  letters  a 
week  which  is  a  very  high  average. 


The  seamy  side  of  London  life,  depicted  in  "Abide  With  Me" 

Doum-and'outs  in  a  doss-house. 


now  in  production  at  Sound  City. 
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"  Picturegoer' s  "  special  cameraman  obtained  tnese  e 
of  Charles  Laughton  on  and  off  the  set  at  Denham,  w) 
the  lead  in  the  life  of  the  great  painter  for  London  F 


A  short  conference  on  the  set. 
As  the  board  indicates,  the 
director  is  Alexander  Korda 
and  the  cameraman  C. 
I'erinal . 
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Jim  carried  Slinger 
to  cover  behind  a 
water  trovgh.  From 
every  building  shots 
were  being  fired. 


!j/ie  Story 
oftheF/lm 


IT  so  happened  that,  as  a 
spectator  at  the  annual 
rodeo  at  Blue  Mountains, 
Jim  Travis  was  on  the 
verge  of  being  faced  with 
the  task  more  akin  to  musical 
comedy  than  real  life — to  wit  of 
impersonation.  When,  indeed, 
a  casual  acquaintance  in  the  shape 
of  a  somewhat  scared  little  man 
from  the  city  in  loud  checks  and 
bowler  hat,  took  a  seat  in  the 
draped  stand  beside  him,  Jim  had 
no  idea  that  he  would  so  soon  be 
called  upon  to  lead  a  double 
life. 

The  approach  to  this  moment- 
ous situation  was  opened  up  by 
the  rodeo  announcer  calling  upon 
the  scared  little  man  to  ride  the 
"  Killer,"  wildest  bucking  broncho 
in  Arizona.  The  expression  of  his 
round  face  became  almost  comical 
in  its  agitation. 

"I'm  feeling  kinda  ill.  Guess  it's 
the  altitude,"  he  pleaded. 

"Sorry,  but  the  'Killer'  won't 
take  '  No '  for  an  answer." 

"You  understand  me,  don't  you, 
Jim?" 

"Sure.  Say,  announcer,  my  part- 
ner don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
a  squit  of  a  horse  like  that.  Maybe 
I  can  get  along  with  him." 

To  the  wild  delight  of  the  audience 
and  the  complete  surprise  of  the 
pick-up  man.  Jim  rode  the  broncho 
for  a  full  three  minutes.  Over  a  glass 
of  beer  and  a  dish  of  pretzels  in  the 
"Green  Tree  Saloon,"  the  man  in 
checks  expounded  further  reasons 
for  remaining  scared.  "My  name's 
Traft — Jim  Traft — and  my  uncle's 
made  me  heir  to  his  ranch.  He 
won't  have  me  study  art  in  Paris. 
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No,  sir,  I  have  to  come  to  Arizona 
and  learn  the  cattle  business  from 
the  bottom  up." 

"Sounds  good  to  me." 

"But  not  to  me.  Partner,  I'm  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  that  ranch, 
and  I  don't  intend  getting  any  closer. 
Now,  your  name's  Jim  Travis,  isn't 
it.  Travis  and  Traft;  not  much 
difference,  is  there?  How  about 
your  taking  my  place — go  to  the 
ranch,  show  the  boys  this  letter 
from  my  uncle,  and  kid  them  that 
you're  me  ?  " 

"  Sorry.  I've  business  of  my  own 
to  attend  to." 

"Wait  a  minute.  You  saved  my 
life  to-day.  You  oughta  do  it  again. 
Listen.  'Wyndgam  Watkins,  Fore- 
man, Traft  Ranch,  Flag,  Arizona. 
Dear  Windy,  this  will  introduce  my 
nephew  Jim.  I  want  him  to  learn 
the  cattle  business  and  take  charge 
of  building  the  drift  fence  across 
the  range.' 

"Say,  what  is  a  drift  fence?" 

"  Qomething  cattlemen  put  across 
Othe  range  to  keep  rustlers  from 
stealing  their  herds." 

"Does  it  work? " 

"  Usually  means  war  between 
cattlemen  and  rustlers." 

"I  knew  it.  It's  a  confounded 
trap.  I  came  three  thousand  miles 
to  build  a  drift  fence  and  get  killed 
by  a  rustler.  My  uncle  mentions 
one  in  particular — Clay  Jackson. 
From  what  I  can  make  out,  he's  the 
chief." 

The  name,  spoken  at  random, 
caused  a  sudden  change  in  the  mind 
of  Jim  Travis.  He  quietly  picked 
up  and  folded  Mr.  'Trait's  letter. 
"Maybe  I  can  use  this,  after  all," 
he  temporised.  How  soon  can  I  get 
going  ? " 

Two  things  were  uppermost  in 


lams 


Freely  based  on  the  film, 
"  Drift  Fence,"  by  permission  of 
Paramount  Plaures,  Ltd.  See  "On 
the  Screens  Now"  feature,  page 
26,  for  the  full  cast  and  Lionel 
Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 


Jim's  mind  as  he 
drove  from  the  rail- 
head to  the  ranch. 

He  must  com- 
port himself  as  a 
city  dude  and  he 
must    follow  up 
J  im's  remarks 
about  Clay  Jack- 
son. Windy,  white- 
moustached  ranch 
foreman,  proved 
helpful     on  the 
second  point  within  ten  minutes  of 
Jim's  climbing  down  from  the  buck- 
board. 

"Yeah,  Jackson's  a  smart  hombre. 
He  and  his  men  got  fifty  of  our  cattle 
last  night,"  he  remarked.  "He 
never  comes  into  the  open,  mind  you , 
on  account  of  the  smart  gunmen  at 
his  back.  Slinger  Dunn's  one  of 
them.  Ever  heard  of  him  in  New 
York  ? " 

"Why  not  have  them  both 
arrested  ?  " 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we're 
run  out  of  sheriffs.  The  last  one 
got  shot  in  the  brakes — -woods,  you 
know,  leading  to  the  grazing  lands — 
and  the  new  one  isn't  elected  yet. 
If  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  stick 
to  the  ranch  house  for  a  bit." 

"  I  thought  my  uncle  told  me  to 
build  a  fence,"  Jim  protested  with  a 
laudable  show  of  innocence. 

"  Your  uncle's  a  smart  guy. 
Maybe  he  was  right,"  Windy  agreed 
soothingly.  "Now,  since  most  any 
clothes  is  liable  to  stampede  cattle 
until  they're  used  to  'em,  I  guess  the 
boys  had  better  fit  yon  out." 

Jim  decided  that  to  feign  ignor- 
ance of  how  to  wear  the  of>en  shirt, 
broad  leather  trousers,  cartridge  belt 
and  scarf,  handed  him  from  the 
bunk-house  chest,  was  a  wise  move. 
He  considered,  however,  that,  in 
view  of  having  to  take  possible  action 
against  Clay  Jackson,  ignorance 
should  have  its  limits. 

Accordingly  his  next  gambit, 
when  politely  shown  by  Windy  how 
to  handle  a  gun,  was  to  knock  a 
tomato-can  off  a  post  at  first  shot. 

"Beginners'  luck,"  he  said  mod- 
estly, enjoying  the  other's  astonish- 
ment. An  hour  later.  Windy, 
working  from  a  roll  of  barbed  wire 
at  the  drift  fence,  was  obviously 
ready  to  instruct  a  beginner.  Jim 


thought  it  worth  while  to  play  at 
xrice  versa. 

"  I  guess  you  got  the  idea  of  wind- 
ing wire  with  the  pliers  foolin'  round 
them  pink  teas  in  New  York." 
Windy  opined  as  Jim  made  deft 
use  of  that  handy  tool  with  a 
"  Ever  tried  this  way  ?  " 

"  Yeah,  we  used  to  practise  string- 
ing it  round  the  parlour." 

"Maybe  you'll  wish  you  hadn't 
learned  about  fence  building  when 
you  meet  Slinger  Dunn." 

"I'm  more  interested  in  Clay 
Jackson.  Doesn't  he  ever  show  up 
round  here  ? " 

"Only  when  there's  cattle-stealin' 
going  on.  Say,  young  fellow,  you've 
queer  wants  for  a  city  man.  Most 
folks  that  hit  this  country  is  either 
runnin'  away  from  somebody  or 
after  them." 

Meaning  you  haven't  figured  me 
out.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to 
know,"  Jim  suggested.  The  old- 
timer's  weather-beaten  face  took  on  a 
knowing  expression.  "Not  me,"  he 
said  innocently.  "No;  don't  tell  me 
a  thing.  I'm  the  sort  that  Ukes 
quiverin'  with  curiosity."  Jim 
judged  that  he  had  gone  far  enough 
and  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
smell  of  sizzling  steak  over  the  camp 
fire  when  a  couple  of  cowpunchers 
rode  into  view.  "Hello,  Slinger!" 
Windy  greeted  the  better  looking. 
"We're  eatin'  shortly.  Care  to  join 
us? " 

Ignoring  the  invitation,  the  man 
dismounted. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  Jim  Traft." 
"That's  me." 

"Traft.  I've  come  to  tell  you  this 
fence  isn't  going  any  farther.  The 
range  ain't  never  been  fenced  and 
ain't  ever  going  to  be." 

"  If  they'd  quit  stealing  cattle 
down  here,  we  wouldn't  have  to 
build  it,"  Jim  returned. 

"  You're  new  in  this  section, 
Traft.  so  I'll  let  that  pass;  but,  I'm 
telling  you.  you're  through  fence- 
building."  Remounting,  Slinger  and 
his  man  left  as  abruptly  as  they  had 
come.  "He's  too  decent-looking  for 
a  rustler."  Jim  commented,  surprised 
that  anyone  connected  with  Clay 
Jackson  should  be  forcing  a  surly 
note  with  apparent  effort. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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JOAN  WON 

\ABiT.  .  . 

J  onA  a 


IS  THERE  \omCUtC£)  IN  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ? 


loan's  '  make  -  up  ' 
used  to  give  her 
complexion  that 
look,  but  she  didn't 
Butv- 


coarsc,  over-painted 
rialr^e  it  until  a  kind  friend  told  her. 
Tone  was  the  discovery-  which  changed  the 
course  of  her  life.  To  Jim  her  new-found 
complexion  proved  alluringly  lovely  .  .  . 
irresistible.  To  Joan  it  brought  romance 
.  .  .  and  marriage  when  the  cruise  ended. 
This  wonderful  Beauty  range  includes  three 
certain  steps  to  a  new  and  more  lasting 
loveliness  for  everv  woman  —  for  ^'()U. 


Buty-Tone  Cleansing  Cream  penetrates 

deep  down  into  the  pores  and  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  underskirt  on  which  the  loveliness 
of  vour  complexion  depends.  In  cleansing 
the  pores  it  eliminates  all  such  "enemies 
of  bcautv"  as  blackheads.  Use  Buty-Tone 
C'leansing  Cream  every  night  and  morning; 
then  lines  and  wrinkles  will  never  trouble 
vou.  \'our  complexion  will  always  be 
radiantlv  lovciv  and  vouthful. 

Poh  at  2/-. 

Buty-Tone  Foundation  Cream  is  m  rIc 

in  two  tvpcs.  No.  i  is  a  greaselcss  crjam 
of  the  vanishing  type.  I  se  this  it  your  skin 


TAKES    YOUR    MIND     OFF    YOUR  COMPLEXION 


is  normal  or  tends  towards  greasincss.  No. 
2  was  created  specially  for  those  whose  skins 
are  naturally  dry.  It  contains  certain  natural 
oils  which  nourish  the  dry  skin  cells.  Both 
Buty-Tone  Foundation  creams  protect  the 
skin  and  hold  powder  and  rouge  all  day. 

Pots  at  2/-. 

Buty-Tone  Face  Powder.  The  result  of 

scientific  blending  of  the  finest  and  purest 
ingredients.  In  seven  fashionable  shades.  2/-. 


is^QuXf  Products  OS  illustrated  above  7  -  each 

BEAUTY  PROPRIETARIES  LTD 

Eagle  House,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.I 
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CAN  MAKE 


At  his  famous  HollywfxxJ  Studio,  Max 
FAcroR  was  advising  the  lovely  Loretta 
Young  on  make-up.  In  the  lounge, 
women  waited  .  .  .  famous  screen  stars, 
beauty  editors  . . .  eager  for  a  word  with 
ihc  make-up  genius  who  has  brought 
beauty  to  thousands. 

"I  wish  ail  women  could  know " said 
Max  Factor,  as  he  completed  his  selec- 
tion of  make-up  for  Loretta  Young, 
**  that  the  secret  of  beauty  lies  in  (Colour 
Harmonv,  and  that  there  are  three  sim- 
ple things  anv  woman  can  do  that  will 
make  her  lovely.  'I  t)  begin,  a  woman 
should  l(K>k  up>on  her  face  as  an  artist 
dcxs  a  canvas.  She  must  create  a  portrait 


so  exquisite,  that  everyone  who  sees  ber 
will  say  '  Isn't  she  beautiful  I ' 

"  First  she  must  make  her  skin  allur- 
ingly radiant  by  using  p>owdcr  in  a 
Colour  Harmony  shade  that  will  accent 
the  individual  beauty  of  her  type.  After 
that  she  must  add  a  delicate  glow  to  her 
cheeks  with  Colour  Harmony  rouge, 
and  for  the  lif)s  a  third  Colour  Harmony 
shade.  It  is  the  combined  effect  of 
these  three  things  that  makes  a  face 
beautiful." 

There  is  a  Colour  Harmony  make-up 
that  will  transform  You  into  a  radiant 
being.  VC'ould  You  like  the  famous  Max 
Factor  personal  make-up  analysis,  and 
sample  of  Your  Colour  Hannony  make- 
up? Also  an  illustrated  book  on  The 
NevArt  of  Society  Makr-iip.  Post  coupon 
below  and  these  will  be  sent. 


actor*  %lltiwood &Iondc 


OK 


Yon  n  il!  fiiulall  Mas  I  'aclor  Products  at  leadiiif^  Starts,  Cfjtmists  and  Hairdressers.  Use 
Max  I- actor's  niakr-tip  and  discover  trljat  tlx  loi'elitst  nomen  in  tlx  world  already  know. 


POST  FOR  POWDEB.  R0U6E  AND  LIPSTKK  IN  YOUR  (OlOUR  HARMONY 

M  ix  l  aclor'*  .Mike  I  p  Studioj  (Drpl.  A  ), 
49  Old  K<ind  Street.  London,  \\  .1. 

Send  this  itiHether  with  6d.  in  %tjmp4  or 
l>.(>..  l»  Mjx  I  .H'tor  (Dept.  A  ).  49  Old 
IVmuI  Street.  l.«*nd«Hi.  W.i.  tor  yoar 
pe-nuHul  eoniptexion  iin.dyftis.  make-up 
<f*lour  harmonv  ch.irt.  viiiiples  (if  pf>a-der. 
fHi^e  jrxl  lip«lt«  k  in  ytnjr  i'orrcct  colour 
hariTKKiw  arid  4H-paue  h<K»klet  on  chc 


Very  ljv:lit. 

Fair  

Creamy  .  ,  . 
Medium  .  . 
Ruitdv .  .  .  . 

Sall<.>  

l're<  kled  .  . 
Oli.c  


Dry 
Oily 


S«»rmal  1 


Kliie  .  . 
t.rey  .  . 
t»reen  . 
Hazel.  . 
Broun. 

Blark.  . 


I.ASHIS 
l.lKhl.  .  .  .  , 
l>jrk  ....  I 


A(,l. 
Over,,  . 
1  nder  ,5.1 


BLONDK 
l-iKhi  .  .  I  ,  Dark .  .  I  , 

BRt)\X  NI-TTIi 
l.iKhl  .  .      Dark .  .  |  j 

IIKl-NI-TTR 
l.it-ht  .  .  I  i  Dark.  .  D 

Rl  DIII-AD 
l.iKht  .  .    I  Dark.  .  |  ] 

If  hair  i*  firey,  eheck 
type  aI»o»c  jnd  here  !  ] 


,\w  ,  !(/»/ .I/jjIvk/),  hy  .Max  I  jctor. 


ADDRI-SS_ 
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"His  sister's  even  better  lookin'," 
Windy  informed.  "A  rare,  pretty 
girl  is  Molly  Dunn.  Got  the  fighting 
spirit,  too.  Guess  they  inherit  it  from 
Grandma  Duim.  The  old  lady's 
plenty  tough." 

Reminding  him.self  that  he  hadn't 
come  to  Flag  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  young  women,  Jim 
put  in  a  good  afternoon  and  evening's 
work.  By  sun-up  he  was  down  at  the 
drift  fence  inspecting  for  likely 
damage  when  he  recognised  Curly, 
the  youngest  ranch-hand,  bathing 
his  wrist  at  the  stream.  "Hello, 
Curly  !  Fence  is  still  up,  I  see." 

"Part  of  it.  It  was  cut  in  two  or 
three  places  last  night." 

"Maybe  the  cattle  broke  through." 

"If  they  was  cattle,  they  were 
smarter  than  most.  One  of  them  hid 
behind  a  rock  and  shot  me  in  the 
arm." 

"Hm."  Jim  affected  a  mild  non- 
chalance. "You  get  back  to  camp, 
son.  Windy'll  fix  you  up.  Til  have 
a  look  round." 

To  his  astonishment,  inspection 
farther  down  the  brake  revealed  a 
girl  neatly  severing  the  barbed  wire. 
Jim  saw  her  from  a  distance  on  foot 
and  re-mounted  his  horse  before  she 
saw  him.  WTiereupon  she  made  a 
rush  for  her  animal  and  executed  a 
flying  leap  into  the  saddle.  Carrying 
out  the  implication  of  her  being  a 
first-class  horsewoman,  she  galloped 
down  the  brake,  giving  every  indica- 
tion of  being  able  to  out-ride  Jim. 
Chance  intervened.  Her  mount 
stumbled  and  threw  her  into  a 
waterhole.  "Funny,  isn't  it?"  she 
said  through  clenched  teeth,  looking 
up  at  him  from  the  middle  of  the 
pool.  Even  at  this  disadvantage, 
her  dark  eyes,  regular  features,  and 
healthily-glo\ving  skin,  not  only  pre- 
judiced Jim  in  her  favour,  but 
served  as  an  introduction. 

"  V7"ou're  Molly  Dunn,  aren't  you  ? 

1  You're  very  like  your  brother. 
My  name's  Jim  Traft." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me,"  she 
flared.  "  If  my  horse  hadn't  stumbled 
I  daresay  you'd  have  taken  a  shot 
at  me.  That's  the  way  you  city 
men  treat  girls  out  here." 

"Well,  our  New  York  girls  don't 
go  round  cutting  wire  fences  and 
shooting  cowboys.  Hadn't  you 
better  let  me  help  you  out  of  the 
water  ?  " 

Subsequently,  coming  across 
Windy  and  the  boys  at  the  drift- 
fence  camp,  laundering  and  assisting 
each  other  with  personal  grooming, 
Jim  hoped  that  the  cause  thereof 
might  entail  another  meeting  with 
Molly. 

"Big  dance  at  Flag  to-night. 
Celebrating  the  election  of  the  new 
sheiiff,"  Windy  explained,  removing 
the  lather  from  his  face.  "All  the 
boys  will  be  there."  Accordingly, 
Jim,  obeying  the  request  to  park 
his  gun  with  his  hat  in  the  cloak- 
room, took  a  look  round  at  the  pitch- 
pine  dance  floor.  Molly,  in  pin-spot 
muslin  edged  wdth  narrow  black 
velvet,  throwing  up  the  whiteness 
of  her  neck  and  forearm,  resolutely 
refused  to  dance  with  her  brother's 
sworn  enemy.  Whereujwn  Jim, 
cutting  in  on  her  partner,  Sam, 
Slinger's  associate  of  the  morning, 
took  what  the  gods  declined  to  offer. 

"Hey,  that's  against  the  rules!" 
Sam  protested. 

"Never  mind.  I  make  my  own 
rules." 

"You  get  out  of  here,  and  that 
goes  for  anyone  in  the  Traft  outfit." 
A  handy  throw  of  an  improvised 
lassoo  from  Windy  tightening  round 
Sam  at  the  critical  moment  turned 
what  looked  like  being  an  ugly 
situation  into  a  joke.  No  joke,  how- 
ever,   could   save   Tony,  Windy's 


THE  STORY  o/  the 

right-hand  man,  whom  Jim  found 
by  the  drift-fence  the  following 
morning,  blood  issuing  from  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  forehead.  "As  neat  a 
job  of  creasin'  as  I've  seen,"  Jim 
volunteered,  bending  over  the  prone 
figure.  "Gun's  full,  I  notice.  He 
hadn't  a  chance  to  fire.  Better  rig 
up  a  stretcher  and  get  him  to  the 
ranch.  I'm  traihng  the  tracks  where 
the  fence  was  cut." 

It  was  late  evening  before  Jim, 
with  a  strong  feeUng  of  distaste  for 
his  mission,  rode  up  to  Slinger 
Dunn's  cabin.  Through  an  un- 
curtained window  on  the  ground 
floor  he  watched  Slinger  talking  to 
an  old  lady,  obviously  Grandma. 
Slinger  had  left  the  room  before  Jim, 
hearing  someone  behind  him,  tuj^ned 
and  saw  Molly.  In  the  moonlight 
her  eyes  showed  very  dark  in  her 
white,  set  face. 

Why  didn't  you  shoot,  Slinger? 
That's  what  you  came  for  ? " 
"Your  brother  either  shot  or  was 
responsible  for  shooting  one  of  our 
men  this  morning." 

"Slinger  was  only  taking  a  short 
cut  back  from  Flag  with  medicine 
for  my  grandmother.  Your  mjin 
wouldn't  let  him  through  the  fence, 
so  he  used  his  gun.  We  don't  call 
that  a  crime  round  here." 
"No?" 

"  In  case  you  change  your  mind, 
let  me  see  you  to  your  horse." 

Walking  beside  her,  trying  to 
reconcile  a  lost  interview  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  took  the  plunge. 
"I  wish  you  and  Slinger  were  out 
of  all  this." 

"I  might  say  the  same.  The 
fence  will  be  the  ruin  of  us.  There 
never  have  been  fences  round  here." 

"They  won't  hurt  you,  but  they 
will  stop  Jackson  and  his  crowd." 

"That's  your  side  of  it."  She 
looked  so  lovely  in  anger  that  he 
kissed  her,  mounting  and  making  a 
get-away  before  she  had  time  to 
retaliate.  For  the  future,  he  was 
determined,  completion  of  the  fence 
should   occupy  his  mind.  When, 

Mo/ly  VMS  an  expert  horsewoman 
and  her  dark  good  looks  proclaimed 
her  as  Slinger's  sister. 
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FI  L  M  —  continued 

two  days  later,  the  last  strands  of 
barbed  wire  had  been  tied  down  into 
the  rocks  at  the  verge  of  the  brake, 
he  felt  more  at  ease,  though  aware 
most  of  the  morning  that  cattle  had 
been  lowing  as  if  they  were  being 
rounded  up. 

"They'll have  a  tough  time  getting 
any  more  cattle  down  the  brakes," 
Windy  remarked  with  satisfaction 
as  he  prepared  to  break  camp. 

" Only  so  long  as  the  Jackson  gang 
leaves  the  wire  alone,"  Jim  opined. 
"  Better  keep  guard  here  with  Curly 
while  I  take  the  boys  back  to  the 
ranch."  By  the  afternoon  the 
excited  lowing  of  cattle  not  being 
merely  rounded  up,  but  stamjjeding, 
echoed  throughout  the  v^dley.  To 
Jim's  practised  ear,  at  least  a 
thousand  steer  must  be  being  driven 
to  some  point  in  the  fence.  He  had 
no  wish  to  go  there.  What  would 
be  the  use?  As  well  try  to  stem  a 
flowing  tide  as  turn  back  a  herd  of 
steers  being  kept  on  the  run  by  a 
rustler  and  his  men.  Now  where  else 
would  Jackson  be  likely  to  go  to 
celebrate  a  successful  afternoon's 
work  but  town  ?  To  town,  there- 
fore, with  the  remainder  of  the 
ranch  outfit,  Jim  decided  to  go. 
Riding  fsist,  he  had  negotiated  a 
lightly  wooded  slope,  half-way  to 
Flag,  when  a  figure  rode  out  from 
behind  a  tree.  He  recognised 
Slinger,  and  pulled  up.  The  man's 
face  was  a  curious  mixture  of  fear 
and  relief  as  he  said  :  "Can  I  speak 
to  you  a  moment  ?  " 

"Go  ahead.  All  right,  boys." 
The  boys  withdrew  to  a  discreet 
distance.  "  I've  been  wTong  about 
a  few  things,  Traft,"  Slinger  said 
hurriedly.  "  I  never  figured,  when  I 
objected  to  the  drift  fence,  going  in 
with  rustlers.  You're  riding  into  a 
trap  down  town.  Jackson  and  his 
crowd  were  celebrating  stampteding 
your  cattle  in  the  saloon  when  they 
heard  you  were  coming." 

"We  figured  on  that." 

"Mind  if  I  ride  with  you." 

"  You  feel  that  way  about  it  ?  " 

It's  the  truth,  and  you  can  bank 
on  it.  Let's  go." 
With  a  tremendous  weight  ofi  his 
mind,  Jim  gave  the  order  to  move. 
Only  thought  of  Clay  Jackson  kept 
too  great  an  exaltation  that  Molly's 
brother  was  no  enemy  of  the  law  at 
bay.  The  single  street  of  Flag,  with 
its  square  timbered  houses,  was 
empty  as  Jim  entered  it.  Counting 
Slinger,  his  men  mounted  to  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen.  "Spread  out, 
boys,"  he  ordered  after  a  preliminaiy 
survey.  Steadily  the  party  advanced. 
Silence  until  the  saloon  was  reached, 
then  above  the  barricaded  swng 
doors  ripped  a  couple  of  shots.  The 
fight  was  on.  Slinger  was  one  of  the 
first  to  stop  a  bullet.  He  was  riding 
abreast  of  Jim  when  a  shot  entered 
the  arm.  Dismounting,  Jim  carried 
him  to  cover  behind  a  water  trough. 
From  every  building  shots  were 
being  fired.  "  I'm  all  right,"  Slinger 
gasped.  "Have  you  got  an  extra 
gun  ?  " 

"I'll  re-load  yours." 
Grasping  the  weapon,  Jim  took  a 
lunar  of  the  street.  At  the  saloon 
door  he  glimpsed  a  brawny  man  with 
a  small  moustache,  who  shouted  a 
command  to  a  confederate  opposite. 

"Say,  that  gun  hand  of  yours 
seems  a'  mighty  sunburned  for  a  city 
fellow,"  Slinger  was  saying. 

"Yes?  Is  Jackson  that  fellow 
wearing  a  dark  check  shirt  and  light 
stetsen  ? " 

"That's  so.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  had  a  Texas  Ranger 


star  about  you  somewhere,  Jim. 
You  seem  mighty  interested  in  Clay 
Jackson." 

"He's  wanted  badly  in  Texas  for 
killing  a  ranger,  a  buddy  of  mine. 
Say,  it's  getting  warm  here.  Think 
I'll  be  moving.  Keep  under  the  lee' 
of  the  trough  and  you'll  be  all  right. 
See  you  later." 

Brushing  the  dust  from  a  bullet 
pitting  the  ground  beside  him,  Jim 
headed  for  the  open.  He  had  timed 
his  exit  well.  Riding  down  the 
street,  as  one  who  goes  when  there  is 
stiU  time,  was  Clay  Jackson.  Run- 
ning for  his  horse,  Jim  gained  the 
saddle  and  galloped  in  pursuit. 
Half  an  hour's  going  on  the  road 
from  Flag,  Jackson  turned  into  the 
rough.  For  only  one  place  could 
he  be  heading — Slinger's  cabin. 
With  impatience  ten  times  increased, 
Jim  dug  in  his  spurs.  Useless, 
however,  to  compete  with  Jackson's 
mount,  which  was  fresh.  "There  was 
no  sign  of  the  enemy,  except  his 
horse,  as  Jim  arrived  at  the  cabin. 
Flinging  the  reins  over  the  gate  post, 
he  went  in.  Grandma  seized  his 
arm.  "You're  Jim  Traft,  aren't 
you  ?  You've  got  to  get  my  girl 
Molly  away  from  Jackson.  He's 
talking  to  her  in  the  bedroom, 
threatening  to  kidnap  her  and  take 
Slinger  away.  Guess  he  thinks  we 
know  too  much.  He's  calling 
Slinger  a  cattle  thief,  but  Slinger 
never  stole  cattle  in  his  life.  I'm 
an  old  woman.  Can't  you  help 
me  ? " 

From  behind  a  closed  door  leading 
out  of  the  li\-ing-room,  Jim  could 
hear  Jackson's  raised  voice  of 
command,  and  Molly's  terrified 
denials.  Above  the  door  was  a 
balcony  leading,  no  doubt  to  the 
loft.  He  jumped  and  swung  a  leg 
over  the  banisters.  Just  in  time. 
The  bedroom  door  opened  and 
Jackson  came  out.  Leaping  down 
Jim  threw  him  to  the  floor.  Instantly 
Jackson  was  up  and  delivering  a 
smashing  left  hook  to  his  opponent. 
He  retreated  back  to  the  bedroom. 
Dizzily  Jiiu  followed,  steadying 
himself  against  the  door,  which 
gradually  closed.  In  the  intense 
ensuing  struggle,  Jim  thought  he 
heard  Grandma's  voice  calling  out 
with  astonishing  vigour  for  a  woman 
of  her  years. 

"  I  know  I  hope  which  one  comes 
out  of  that  door."  Three  minutes 
later,  Jim  reeled  towards  the  door 
from  the  i aside,  opened  it,  and 
stumbled  into  the  living-room. 
"That's  the  fellow!"  Grandma 
shouted. 

Uetuming  to  the  ranch,  after 
Jackson  had  provided  a  job  for  the 
newly  elected  sherift,  Jim  found  a 
visitor  whom  the  Chinese  cook  was 
angrily  denouncing  for  being  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  dining-room 
table. 

"  He's  the  boss  here,  cookie," 
Windy  was  explaining.  Jim  Traft, 
wearing  the  familiar  checks,  wrung 
Jim's  hand.  "Uncle's  dead  and  left 
me  this  place,"  he  explained.  "So 
I  thought  I'd  come  along  and  ask 
you  to  stop  here." 

"  Sorry,  I  can't.  I've  got  to  check 
out  of  the  Ranger  service  if  I  want 
to  come  back." 

"You  figure  on  coming  back? 
Boy,  that's  great  !  I'll  make  you 
manager.  How  anyone  can  want 
to  live  among  cattle  and  potatoes 
beats  me,  though." 

Under  the  pine  trees  by  the  lake, 
Jim's  reason  for  a  proposed  return 
to  Flag  bade  him  good-bye.  True 
to  the  Dunn  breeding,  Molly  did  not 
attempt  to  tie  do^vn  her  man. 
"  You'll  be  a  long  time,  won't  you  ? " 
she  hazarded  wistfully.  "Not  the 
way  I'll  be  riding,"  he  assured  her. 
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AROLE  LOMBARD 
appears  in  two  pictures 
this  week,  and  in  both 
she  demonstrates  very 
fully  that  she  has  come 
right  into  the  forefront  of  screen 
stars. 

She  has  a  delightful  sense  of 
comedy  and  can  handle  with 
equal  facihty  any  dramatic 
sequence. 

In  short,  she  is  thoroughly 
versatile,  and  all  she  needs  now 
is  one  outstanding  part  to  put  her 
right  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

The  most  intriguing  of  her  two 
pictures  this  week  is — 

THE  PRINCESS  COMES 
ACROSS 

The  murder  mystery  story  treated 
in  light  comedy  vein  is  no 
novelty — in  fact,  it  has  been  rather 
overworked — but  in  this  case  it  has 
more  ingenuity  than  usual  and  is 
notable,  apart  from  its  well- 
developed  comedy,  for  the  excellent 
acting  of  the  star. 

Carole  Lombard  is  cast  as  a 
Brooklyn  girl  who,  having  been 
stranded  in  France,  puts  up  a 
masquerade  with  the  help  of  an 
English  actress  and,  posing  as 
a  Swedish  princess,  gets  a  Hollywood 
contract  and  sails  for  America. 

All  the  action  takes  place  on 
board  the  bner,  which  is  excellently 
set  and  convincingly  photographed. 

When  we  first  meet  Carole 
Lombard,  she  is  "throwing"  a 
perfect  Garbo — not  only  vocally  but 
in  gesture  and  facial  expression. 

This  is  the  pose  she  keeps  up 
through  the  picture,  contrasting  it 
cleverly  with  her  real  self,  the  httle 
Brooklyn  chorus  girl. 

The  romantic  element  is  intro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  King 
Maskell,  a  famous  concertina  player 
who  falls  heavily  for  the  Princess  in 
spite  of  her  truly  regal  snubs. 

Then  there  is  the  crook  element. 
A  blackmailer  who  knows  that  King 
had  served  a  stretch  in  prison  and 
also  the  Princess's  real  identity,  tries 
to  get  money  from  both  of  them. 

He  is  found  murdered  in  the 
Princess's  suite,  and  King  helps 
take  the  body  to  another  cabin. 

Travelling  on  the  boat  on  holiday 
are  five  international  detectives  who 
proceed  to  use  their  individual 
methods  to  discover  the  murderer, 
which  they  do  with  the  help  of  King 
who,  with  the  Princess,  are  both 
suspyected  of  the  crime. 

It  is  an  ingenious  denouement,  and 
the  red  herring  trails  are  not  as 
obvious  as  they  sometimes  are.  The 
clearing  up  of  the  mystery  brings 
King's  and  the  F'rincess's  romance  to 
a  successful  conclusion  and  also  ends 
her  masquerade. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  and  the 
dialogue  is  witty. 

The  star  is  supported  by  a  strong 
cast,  all  of  whom  show  to  advantage. 
Fred  .MacMurray  makes  a  virile 
lover,   while   Alison   Skipworth  is 
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excellent  as  the  Princess's  com- 
panion. 

The  detectives  are  exceedingly 
well  characterised  by  Douglas 
Dumbrille,  Lumsden  Hare,  Sig 
Rumann,  Mischa  Auer,  and  Tetou 
Komai,  while  Porter  Hall  is  very 
good  as  the  blackmailer. 

George  Barbier  makes  a  jovdal 
ship's  captain,  and  a  sound  comedy 
characterisation  comes  from  WiUiam 
Frawley  as  King's  friend  and 
partner. 

William  W.  Howard's  direction  is 
particularly  noteworthy  in  its  detail 
work  and  for  the  way  it  brings  out 
the  various  characterisations  without 
forcing  the  comedy  vein. 

Altogether  first-rate  entertain- 
ment, this. 


LOVE  BEFORE  BREAKFAST 

In  this  picture  Carole  Lombard 
plays  the  role  of  a  very  shrewish 
young  lady  who  is  engaged  to  one 
man  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  loves 
another.  She  puts  plenty  of  pep  into 
it  and  makes  it  a  rather  too  conver- 
sational but  nevertheless  very  amus- 
ing romantic  comedy. 

The  wealthy  man  who  pursues  her 
relentlessly  and  is  so  sure  of  winning 
her  that  he  drives  her  wild,  is 
admirably  portrayed  by  Preston 
Foster. 

His  understanding  of  feminine 
psychology  is  helped  by  an  old 
business  partner  who  knows  all 
about  the  sex — because  he  is  a 
bachelor  ! 

The  unfortunate  fianc6,  whom 
Preston  Foster  sends  on  a  business 
trip  to  Japan,  is  well  enacted  by 
Cesar  Romero.  Although  he  does  not 
show  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  the  girl 
to  whom  he  is  engaged,  one  is  rather 
sorry  for  the  treatment  that  is  meted 
out  to  him  by  all  concerned. 

Janet  Beecher  is  excellent  as  the 
heroine's  mother,  while  Betty  Law- 
ford  is  good  as  the  Contessa  who 
is  trying  to  catch  Preston  Foster 
— and  his  fortune. 

Walter  Lang  has  made  a  very  good 
job  of  the  direction  of  this  sophis- 
ticated modem  comedy,  and  his 
characters  are  all  convincing  in  spite 
of  the  absurd  situations  in  which  they 
frequently  find  themselves. 


Settings  of  wealthy  homes  are 
lavish  and  the  occasional  exteriors 
are  very  well  photographed. 

The  picture  owes  a  lot  of  its 
entertainment  value  to  the  dialogue 
which  is  pithy  and  to  the  point  and 
is  made  the  most  of  by  the  all-round 
good  acting  of  the  cast. 

SUICIDE  CLUB 

This  film,  like  many  another, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  mood 
of  the  beholder.  If  you  are  willing 
to  place  yourself  unreservedly  in 
the  director's  hands  and  let  him 
whirl  you  at  wiU  through  the  most 
incredible  and  romantic  adventures, 
•  you  will  probably  enjoy  it  very 
much  indeed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  sit 
sourly  challenging  him  to  con- 
vince you,  you  will  probably  dislike 
it. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  com- 
bination of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
(who  wrote  it)  with  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, Rosailind  Russell,  Frank 
Morgan,  and  Reginald  Owen  (who 
act  in  it),  should  be  enough  to 
persuade  the  most  cynical  to  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  plot  is  a  fantastic  one,  in 
which  we  are  taken  without  warning 
from  one  hairbreadth  adventure  to 
another. 

Briefly  it  concerns  Prince  Florizel, 
whose  father,  king  of  a  Ruritanian 
state,  wishes  him  for  political 
reasons  to  marry  a  young  princess 
whom  he  has  not  met  since  they 
were  children. 

Florizel  is  given  a  month  in  which 
to  decide,   and   with  his  faithful 
friend.  Colonel  Geraldine,  he  goes 
to    mid -Victorian    London    for    a ' 
holiday. 

Here  he  almost  immediately  be- 
comes involved  in  the  transactions 
of  a  mysterious  Suicide  Club,  whose 
sinister  president  seems  bent  upon 
his  death;  and  here  also  he  meets 
a  girl  who  is  apparently  the  pre- 
sident's accomplice. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  more 
about  the  story,  as  the  whole  plot 
hinges  upon  surprises;  but  there 
are  thriUs  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
a  generous  measure  of  humour, 
chiefly  provided  by  Frank  Morgan, 
as  Colonel  Geraldine. 

Robert  Montgomery  will  thor- 
oughly satisfy  his  fans  in  the  gay 
and  gallant  role  of  Prince  Florizel, 
and  as  the  mysterious  young  woman 
who  seems  to  menace  his  life, 
Rosalind  Russell  takes  another 
definite  step  forward  in  her  career. 

As  the  sinister  president  of  the 
club,  Reginald  Owen  once  more 
proves  his  versatility  as  a  character 
actor;  and  E.  E.  CUve  as  the  king, 
and  Louis  Hayward  as  a  Young 
Man  With  Cream  Tarts  (which  is 
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less  crazy  than  it  sounds)  turn  in 
very  creditable  performances. 

This  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
put  something  on  the  screen  that 
is  "different";  and  for  that  reason 
alone  it  is  well  worth  seeing. — E.G.C. 


Alison  Skipworth,  Carole  Lombard  and  Fred  MacMurray  in 
"  The  Princess  Comes  Across" 


POPPY 

C.  Fields'  inimitable  humour 
and  a  delicately  unsophis- 
ticated, youthful  romance  form  a 
combination  which  is  hard  to  beat 
as  entertainment.  In  fact,  the  well- 
proportioned  ingredients  of  this 
simple  and  refreshingly  naive  story 
are  so  well  served  up  that  few  will 
be  able  to  resist  its  appeal. 

It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  musical 
play  in  which  W.  C.  Fields  made 
his  legitimate  stage  debut.  He  had, 
of  course,  been  famous  as  a  jug- 
gler in  vaudeville  both  here  and 
in  America  before  that. 

D.  W.  Griffith  made  a  silent 
version  of  it,  and  here  again  W.  C. 
Fields  scored  a  success.  Although, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
picture  struck  rather  an  artificial 
note,  and  was  over-sentimentalised. 
Carol  Dempster,  one  of  Griffith's 
finds,  played  the  heroine. 

This  talkie  version  is  certainly 
sentimental,  but  it  is  kept  within 
bounds.  The  direction  and  settings 
are  so  good,  and  the  characterisations 
so  human  that  it  escapes  being  just 
unadulterated  saccharine. 

Naturally,  the  limelight  plays 
with  full  force  on  W.  C. 
Fields,  who  is  on  top  of  his  form,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  well 
when  he  was  making  the  picture 
which  preceded  the  illness  from 
which,  happily,  he  is  now  fully 
recovered. 

As  usual  he  has  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual comedy  "turns"  to  exploit 
his  clowning,  but  he  also  succeeds, 
as  he  always  does,  in  drawing  a  very 
human  character. 

He  is  cast  as  Professor  Eustace 
McGargle,  a  fairground  charlatan 
who,  through  forging  a  marriage 
certificate  with  the  help  of  a  crook 
lawyer,  succeeds  in  getting  his 
daughter  Poppy  accepted  as  heiress 
to  a  big  country  estate. 

The  lawyer  double-crosses  him, 
but  it  turns  out  in  the  end  that  the 
Professor  is  not  Poppy's  father, 
and  that  she  really  is  the  rightful 
heiress. 

AU  very  simple  and  bald  when 
unadorned  by  the  clever  detail 
work  and  competent  direction  of 
Eward  Sutherland. 

The  fairground  atmosphere  is 
extremely  good  and  gives  a  chance 
for  W.  C.  Fields  to  put  over  his 
"act"  as  a  patent  medicine  vendor 
and  thimble  rigger. 

Small  town  and  rural  settings,  too, 
are  extremely  picturesque. 

Rochelle  Hudson  is  charming  as 
Poppy,  and  the  romantic  love 
passages  between  her  and  Richard 
Cromwell  as  the  mayor's  son,  are 
sincere  and  convincingly  youthful. 

Lynne  Overman  is  excellent  as 
the  crook  lawyer,  and  Catharine 
Doucet  is  also  good  as  the  woman 
who  is  next  in  line  of  succession  to 
the  estate  Poppy  eventually  inherits. 

Maud  Eburne,  playing  in  a 
Dressier-like  vein,  scores  as  Sarah 
Tucker,  a  kindly  spinster,  who  turns 
out  to  be  Poppy's  aunt  and  able  to 
prove  the  justice  of  her  claim. 

Minor  parts  are  also  well  cast, 
and  the  picture  as  a  whole  represents 
entertainment  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  old  and  young  alike. — Lionel 
Collier 
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The  Secret  h 
Poudre  MATTEVER 

This  tonic  face-po\Kderpernianently 
eliminates  shine  Poudre  MATT- 
EVER conuins  only  extra  fine  and 
scientifically  selected  MATT  ingredients, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  ensures  a 
perfect  matt  finish  to  the  complexion 
and  INVISIBLE  MAKE-UP.  Doctors 
recommend  Poudre  Mattever  because 
it  is  the  achievement  of  200  years' 
scientific  research  and  is  beneficial  to 
all  types  of  skin.  It  has  no  equal  in  the 
field  of  Beauty  Preparations. 


Obtainable  in  9  sbadts  from  all 
tpod  chemists  and  hairdressers. 


1'3 

PER  %OX 


Tu  complete  your  man  -  bcmuty ;  Lotions.  Day  amj 
Night    Creams,    Rooges,    LipMtcks,    Pcffiimcs,  Talcum. 

L.  T.  PIVER 

PARIS 

DRICINATORS  .f  the  MATT  -  HNISH  VOGUE 
Wrrte  for  FREE   Samples  fo :    PARSCENT  LTD, 


NEW! 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  ! 

Free  booklet  sent  under  pUin 
sealed  cover  expl«ini  bow  yoa  cmn  easilv, 
sccredT  ud  permettently  cure  tovscU 
of  this  obicctiooable,  bealtfa-en<luiceriiiC 
bebit.  No  aloes,  no  euto^^uc^ettioD .  New 
discOTcry.    Send  lid.  stamp  for  poetace. 
FTLTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.i.  31,  Tlie  Broad-  1 
way,  Croocb  End,  Loodoo,  NJ.    1 


ON  HOLIDAY  AS  WELL 

By  the  sea  there  is  the  salt  to  make 
your  hair  sticky,  straggly  and  brittle, 
and  blazing  sunshine  to  take  away 
the  natural  colour.  And  yet  you 
want  your  hair  to  look  even  more 
glorious  than  ever.  You  can't  do  bet- 
ter than  protect  both  hair  and  scalp 
with  Ainami.  Then  you  run  no 
danger  from  an  overdose  of  Summer 
weather.  A  regular  shampoo  with 
Amami  will  prevent  all  saJt  sticki- 
ness, overcome  "  sun-bleaching," 
and  keep  both    scalp  and  hair 


entirely  clean  and  free  fit>m 
dust  and  excessive  oil,  perfectly 
easy  to  manage. 

Holiday  hair  must  look  just  as 
lovely  under  the  brilliant  sun  as 
in  the  artificial  radiance  of  the 
ballroom.  Simply  shampoo  with 
Amami  and  rest  assured  that 
your  hair  is  soft  and  silky  and 
wonderfully  fascinating.  There 
are  47  special  herbs,  tonics,  and 
rare  perfumes  in  every  Amami 
shampoo  to  provide  a  perfect  health 
and  beauty  treatment. 


AMAMI 

SHAMPOOS  3d.  and  6d. 


Amami  No.  1 

for  Brunettes 
Amami  No.  5 

for  Blondes  - 
Amami  Special 

Henna 

Amami  No.l2  fonhosewhoprefer 
a  Soapless  shampoo.  In  two 
varieties,  one  lor  fair  hair  and  one 
for  dark  hair.   Only  3ci. 


3d. &M. 
3d.&6d. 
6d. 


EaTe  yon  seen  tfie  new  AMAMI  SUMMERKTT  ? 

^  Wave  Set,  Sunproof  Lolion,  and  Sun-tan  oil  conven- 
iently packed  in  an  attractive  bag  {in  assorted  colours) 
^or  the  Beach. 

If  yoM  cannot  obtain  from  your  local  shop  send  21- 
postal  order  to  Prichard  &-  Constance  {Mfg.)  Ltd. 
{Dept.  SK  23  ),  11  Broad  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

♦♦CHARLIE  CHAN  AT 

THE  CIRCUS 
c^^DRIFT  FENCE 
♦♦SOFT  LIGHTS  AND 

SWEET  MUSIC 
♦♦THIS  WEEK  OF  GRACE 
(Re-issue) 
♦ON  TOP  OF  THE 

WORLD 
♦THE  RETURN  OF  JIMMY 
VALENTINE 
c^CAN  YOU  HEAR  ME, 
MOTHER? 
♦THE  CARDINAL 
A  TOUCH  OF  THE 

MOON 
LUCKY  FUGITIVES 
SWELL  HEAD 
IT'S  A  GREAT  LIFE 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  *  *  •    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  *  *   Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


♦•CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE 
CIRCUS 

Fox.     American,     "A"  certificate.  Murder 
mystery  drama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Warner  Oland  Charlie  Chan 

Keve  Luke  Lee  Chan 

George  and  Olive  Brasno..  Tim  and  Tiny 

Francis  Ford  John  Gaines 

Maxine  Reiner  Marie  Norman 

John  McGuire  Hal  Blake 

Shirley  Deane  Louise  Norman 

Paul  Stanton  Joe  Kinney 

J.  Carroll  Naish  Tom  Holt 

BooTHE  Howard  Dan  Farrell 

Drue  Leyton  Nellie  Farrell 

Wade  Boteler  Lieut.  Macy 

Shia  Jung    Su  Toy 

Directed  by  Harry  Lachman.  Based  on  "Charlie 
Chin"  stories  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers. 

The  witty  and  inscrutable  Chinese 
detective  played  with  his  usual 
suavity  and  polish  by  Warner  Oland, 
unravels  a  murder  which  takes 
place  in  a  circus. 

As  in  his  other  pictures,  the 
interest  is  sustained  not  so  much 
by  the  plot  as  by  the  star  who, 
with  a  strong  cast  to  help  him, 
makes  the  acting  outstanding. 

There  are  a  large  number  of 
suspects,  including  an  ape,  but  it  is, 
of  course,  child's  play  for  Charlie 
to  sort  out  the  guilty  person. 

There  is  a  touch  of  naivety  about 
the  whole  proceedings,  but  the 
entertainment  it  gives  is  none  the 
worse  for  that. 

Two  clever  dwarfs,  George  and 
Olive  Brasno,  are  worth  special 
mention. 

C*»DR1FT  FENCE 

Paramount.        American.        "  i' "  certificate 
Western  drama.    Runs  .56  minutes. 

Larry  "Bister"  Crabbe  Slinger  Dunn 

Katherine  de  Mille  Molly  Dunn 

Tom  Keene  Jim  Travis 

Benny  Baker   Jim  Traft 

Glenn  Krikson  Curley  Prentice 

Stanley  Andrews  Clay  Jackson 

Effie  Ellsler.   Grandma  Dunn 

Richard  Carle  Sheriff  Bingham 

Jan  Ducgan  Carrie  Bingham 

Irving  Bacon  Windy  Watkins 

Richard  Alexander  Seth  Haverly 

Walter  Long   Rev.  Wilson 

Directed  by  Otho  Lovering  from  a  story  by  Zane 
Grey.    For  story  freely  based  on  the  film  by 
Marjery  Williams,  see  page  20. 

A really  fast  and  well  charac- 
terised Western,  which,  besides 
action  and  colourful  scenery,  has  a 
clear  cut  and  logically  developed 
story. 
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It  may  not  entirely  escapie  the 
conventional,  but  everything  is  so 
well  timed  that  every  situation  tells. 

As  a  tough  Texas  ranger,  Tom 
Keene  is  in  excellent  form,  and  he 
puts  plenty  of  gusto  both  into  his 
riding  and  fighting,  and  his  love 
making. 

Benny  Baker  portrays  a  soft  city 
youth  who  is  sent  to  a  ranch  to 
learn  the  cattle  business,  and  uses 
the  ranger  as  his  deputy,  with  a 
light  touch  which  is  amusing. 

Katherine  de  Mille  is  a  delightful 
heroine  with  plenty  of  spirit,  and 
all  the  supporting  characters  are 
well  drawn. 

This  is  a  type  of  Western  which 
is  always  welcome. 

♦*SOFT  LIGHTS  AND  SWEET 
MUSIC 

British  Lion.  British.  "  U  "  certificate.  Variety 

show.  Runs  85  minutes. 
Ambrose  and  his  Orchestra  with  Evelyn 
Dall  and  Max  Bacon.  Western  Brothers. 
Harry  Tate.  Billy  Bennett.  Turner 
Layton.  Elizabeth  Welch.  Wilson, 
Keppell  and  Betty.  Five  Charladies. 
Sandy  Powell's  Harmonica  Band  with 
Jimmy  Fletcher.  Karina  &  Co.  Four  Flash 
Devils.  Three  Rhythm  Brothers.  Four 
Robinas.  Donald  Stewart.  The  Holly- 
wood Beauties  from  the  Dorchester 
Hotel. 

Directed  by  Herbert  Smith. 

A series  of  famous  radio  and 
vaudeville  turns  which  are  well 
presented  and  compered  by  the 
Western  Brothers,  who  do  not  have 
much  worth-while  material  except 
their  songs. 

There  is  little  originaUty  in 
presenting  the  artistes  listed  above, 
but  all,  individually,  give  good 
performances. 

•♦THIS  WEEK  OF  GRACE 

{Re-issue) 
Radio,    British.    "  L' "  certificate. 

Gracie  Fields   Gracie  Milroy 

Henry  Kendall   Lord  Swinford 

John  Stuart  Henry  Baring 

Helen  Have  Lady  Warmington 

Marjorie  Brook   Pearl  Forrester 

Frank  Pettincell  Mr.  Milroy 

Minnie  Rayner  Mrs.  Milroy 

Douglas  Wakefield  Joe  Milroy 

Nina  Boucicault  Duchess  of  Swinford 

Vivian  Foster  Vicar  of  Swinford 

Lawrence  Hanrav   Lawyer  Cowlber 

Directed  by  Maurice  Elvey.  Release  criticism, 
October  14,  1933.  Previewed,  September  2, 1933. 

Gracie  Fields  is  in  a  class  by 
herself,  and  she  acquits  herself 
here  in  a  way  which  will  enthuse 
her  numerous  admirers.  They  will 
probably  think  I  ought  to  have 
three-starred  this  picture,  but,  look- 
ing dispassionately  at  the  story  and 
material  at  the  star's  disposal,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could. 

It  is  just  another  variation  of  the 
old  "Cinderella"  theme,  with  Gracie 
Milroy  as  a  factory  girl  who, 
through  the  whim  of  the  Duchess 
of  Swinford,  finds  herself  in  tem- 
porary possession  of  an  ancestral 
castle  and  estate. 

The  Duchess  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  her  stepsister  (Lady  War- 
mington) and  her  son  (Clive)  have 
been  running  them. 

Gracie,  her  father,  mother,  and 
brother  take  over,  and  the  "  County  " 
has  little  use  for  them. 

Most  of  the  detail  work  is  extra- 
neous, and  introduced  to  give 
Gracie  Fields'  versatility  a  chance 
of  exploitation,  and  also  to  introduce 
her  music-hall  achievements. 

The  film  is  hers  right  through. 
The  role  of  her  mother  and  father 
are  well  played  by  Minnie  Rayner 
and  Frank  Pettingell,  but  they  have 


been  badly  overdrawn,  and  lack 
the  human  touch. 

Douglas  Wakefield,  too,  as  Oracle's 
brother,  is  caricatured  too  much  to 
be  effective. 

As  "Clive,"  Henry  Kendall  is 
very  good.  I  have  always  considered 
him  a  real  asset  to  British  pictures. 

Direction  is  capable  and  settings 
good;  but,  please,  let  "Our  Gracie" 
have  a  better  story  next  time — she 
deserves  it. 

•ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 

A.  p.  ScD.  British.  "  Li  "  certificate.  Industrial 
comedy.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Betty  Fields  Betty  Scbofield 

Frank  Pettingell  .Albert  Hicks 

Charles  Sewell  Mr.  Preston 

Diana  Hance  Joan  Preston 

Margaret  Ehden  Mrs.  Preston 

Wally  Patch  A  Card  Sharper 

Billy  Bray  The  Agitator 

Fewlass  Llewellyn   Soames 

Leslie  Bradley  Jimmy  Priestley 

Ben  Field  Old  Harry 

Eileen  Latham  Anne 

"Our   Betty"  Herself 

The  Four  Weldons. 

Directed  by  Redd  Davies. 

Gracie  Fields'  sister  Betty  shows 
to  good  advantage  both  as  an 
actress  and  vocalist  in  this  north- 
country  story,  with  industrial  and 
sporting  interests. 

It  is  a  very  simple  affair  with  a 
conventional  plot,  and  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  star's  efforts  that  it  gets 
over. 

There  is  a  modest  thrill  in  a  dog 
race  finale. 

The  story  runs  as  follows. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  Betty 
Schofield  takes  over  his  valuable 
greyhound  kennels.  Reduced  cir- 
cumstances later  comp)el  her  to  sell 
thtee  dogs  to  Albert  Hicks,  a 
friendly  bookmaker,  but  she  retains 
the  best,  "Our  Betty."  Prior  to 
the  Greyhound  Derby,  the  rrull 
workers,  influenced  by  an  agitator, 
try  to  force  the  hand  of  Mr.  Preston, 
the  mill  owner,  and  end  by  declaring 
a  strike.  Betty  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  men,  but  she  opens  a  food 
kitchen  for  the  women  and  children. 

Following  this,  "Our  Betty" 
wins  the  Greyhound  Derby,  and  the 
prize  money  is  also  poured  into  the 
relief  fund.  More  still  is  needed,  and 
when  Mr.  Preston  desires  to  buy 
"Our  Betty"  as  an  engagement 
present  for  his  daughter,  Betty 
again  makes  a  sacrifice  for  charity. 

An  engagement  party  thrown  by 
Mr.  Preston  provides  ammunition 
for  the  strikers,  but  when  they  try 
to  storm  Preston's  home  Betty 
beats  them  to  it  and  compels  them 
to  see  reason,  and  so  through  the 
wit  and  sympathy  of  a  woman  is 
harmony  and  prosperity  restored. 

Frank  Pettingell  is  good  as 
Albert,  and  helps  supply  the  slight 
love  interest.  'The  rest  of  the  cast 
makes  the  best  of  the  material  at 
its  command. 

•THE  RETURN  OF  JIMMY 
VALENTINE 

British  Lion.  American.  "A"  certificate. 
Romantic  crime  drama.     Runs   72  minutes. 

Roger  Pryor   Gary  Howard 

Charlotte  Henry  "Midge"  Davis 

Robert  Warwick  "Jimmy"  Valentine 

James  Burtis  Mac 

Edgar  Kennedy  Callahan 

J.  Carroll  Naish  Tony  Scapelli 

Lois  Wilson   Mary  Davis 

Wade  Boteler  "Red"  Dolan 

Directed  by  Lewis  D.  Collins  from  a  story  by 
Scott  Darling,   Wallace  Sullivan  and  Paul 
Armstrong,  jun. 

There  is  a  little  originality  and 
plausibility  in  this  picture, 
which  lifts  it  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
completely  commonplace,  but  there 
are  few  surprises  in  the  development, 
even  though  the  action  keeps  moving 
bri.skly  enough. 

Roger  Pryor  is  quite  good  as  Gary 
Howard,  a  reporter,  who  devises  an 
advertising  stunt  to  counteract  the 
loss  of  revenue  created  by  the  radio, 
the    idea    being   to   discover  the 
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whereabouts  of  Jimmy  Valentine,  a 
once  notorious  crook.  "Midge" 
Davis,  an  attractive  young  girl, 
volunteers  to  put  Gary  on  the  right 
track,  little  knowing  that  her  father, 
respiected  owner  of  the  local  bank, 
is  tiie  object  of  his  quest. 

The  publicity  revives  an  old 
gangster  war,  and  Jimmy  Valentine 
is  put  on  the  spot  by  Tony  Scapelli, 
a  crook  who  believes  that  Valentine 
had  betrayed  his  father.  By  this 
time  Gary  is  in  love  with  "Midge," 
and  in  the  end  he  pulls  off  his  stunt 
in  such  a  way  as  to  save  Valentine 
from  being  bumped  off  and  "Midge" 
from  basking  in  undesirable  pub- 
licity. 

Charlotte  (Alice)  Henry  puts  over 
an  unsophisticated  act  prettily,  and 
Robert  Warwick  is  good  as  Valentine. 

J.  Carroll  Naish,  James  Burtis 
and  Edgar  Kennedy  all  give  sound 
performances,  the  last  two  supplying 
the  comedy  relief. 

There  is  plenty  of  "rough  stuff" 
and  rather  too  much  dialogue  at 
times. 

c*CAN  YOU  HEAR  ME, 
MOTHER  ? 

P.D.C.    British.    "  U "  certificate.  Character 
Comedy.    Runs  77  minutes. 

Sandy  Powell  Sandy  Powell 

Mary  Lawson  Mary  Warner 

Paul  Thomson    Michael  Arnold 

Muriel  Aked    Sandy's  Mother 

Elsie  Irving  Mrs.  Wilkinson 

Katie  Kay  Lucy 

Norman  Pierce  Joe 

Raymond  Huntley  Dolan 

Hal  Walters  Taxi  Driver 

Henry  Victor  Baby's  Father 

Millicent  Wolf  Baby's  Mother 

George  Smith   Muler 

CiNGALEE  Cingalee 

Denis  Cowles  Theatre  Manager 

Roy  Jeffries  Hotel  Night  Manager 

Baby  Ann  Isbitson  Baby 

John  Singer    Page  Boy 

Bombardier  Billy  Wells  Detective 

Directed  by  Leslie  Pearce. 

The  mainstay  of  this  picture  is, 
of  course,  Sandy  Powell,  the 
music-hall  and  radio  star  who 
makes  his  screen  d6but  in  it. 

It  is  a  homely,  very  shght  plot 
in  which  Sandy  plays  the  role  of  a 
simple  Yorkshireman  who  receives 
a  wire  requesting  him  to  come  to 
London  for  a  week's  trial  as  a 
comedian.  On  the  journey  he 
luckily  takes  fifty  pounds  from 
card  sharpers,  and  finds  an  aban- 
doned baby  girl,  whom  he  adopts. 
His  act  is  a  flop,  but  Mary  Warner, 
a  dancer,  finding  the  baby  irre- 
sistible, takes  Sandy  under  her 
wing,  trains  him,  and  eventually 
marries  him. 

Just  as  Sandy's  big  chance 
comes,  however,  the  mother  of  the 
baby  claims  her,  and,  broken- 
hearted, he  loses  all  interest  in  his 
own  career.  He  staggers  on  to  the 
stage,  and  the  mess  he  makes  of 
his  act,  happily  misinterpreted  by 
the  audience,  brings  him  fame,  and 
his  success  is  crowned  when  he 
returns  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
Mary  informs  him  that  she  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  fill  the  gap 
in  their  lives.  He  then  gets  his 
home  on  the  'phone  and  the  story 
ends  with  his  familiar  cry:  "Can 
you  hear  me,  mother  ? " 

Sandy  Powell  proves  that  the 
personality  he  gets  over  so  well  on 
the  radio  shows  to  advantage  on 
the  screen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  seen  again  soon  in 
something  rather  more  ambitious. 

His  main  support  is  Baby  Ann 
Ibbitson,  and  the  child-interest  is 
definitely    popular   in  appeal. 

The  opening  is  generally  much 
brighter  than  the  finish,  when 
things  are  too  rushed  to  enable  the 
comedian  to  achieve  fame  convinc- 
ingly. 

The  simple  fun  and  native  York- 
shire wit  makes  for  quite  fair  family 
entertainment. 
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*THE  CARDINAL 

PttMi.    Briiish.     " A"  ceriificaie.  Romantic 

period  drama.    Runs  73  minuUs. 
!tiATHESON  Lano  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
Esic  PoRTUAN  Guiliano  de'  Medici,  his  brother 

Robert  Atkins  General  Belmonte 

O.  B.  Clarence  Monterosa 

Douglas  Jeffries  BagUoni 

F.  B.  J.  Sharpe  Pope  Julius  II 

Wilfred  Fletcher  Michael  Angelo 

A.  Bromlev  Davenport  Bramante 

Ravner  Barton  Cardinal  Orelli 

K.  Edgar  Brl'ce  Spini 

David  Horne  An  English  Abbot 

June  Duprez  Francesca  Monterosa 

Dora  Barton 

A  Duenna,  companion  to  Francesca 
Henrietta  Watson 

Donna  Claicia  de'  Medici 
Directed  by  Sinclair  Hill. 

Matheson  Lang  is  the  focal  point 
of  a  story  which,  while  colour- 
ful, is  too  artificial  and  theatrical 
to  rciise  any  real  enthusiasm  on  its 
own  account. 

Lang's  performance  as  the  Car- 
dinal, however,  rises  superior  to 
the  material,  the  lack  of  very 
eflScient  support  and  p>oor  dialogue. 

His  feigning  of  madness  in  the 
concluding  sequences  is  a  really 
fine  piece  of  work. 

The  story  shows  how  Cardinal 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  crosses  swords 
with  General  Belmonte,  self-serving 
commander  of  the  Papal  Army, 
over  the  appropriation  of  church 
funds.  Belmonte  and  Guiliano, 
Giovanni's  brother,  are  rivals  for 
Francesca,  daughter  of  Monterosa, 
a  rich  merchant,  and  Belmonte  gets 
in  the  first  blow  against  Giovanni 
by  kiUing  Monterosa,  casting  the 
blame  on  Guiliano,  and  then  con- 
fessing to  Giovanni,  thereby  pre- 
venting him  as  a  priest  from 
speaking. 

With  the  day  of  Guiliano's  execu- 
tion drawing  near,  Giovanni  resorts 
to  subterfuge  to  clear  his  brother, 
and  by  feigning  madness  and 
plajring  upon  Belmonte' s  cowardice 
and  superstition  he  forces  him  to 
confess.  Victory  for  Giovanni  brings 
with  it  romance  for  Guiliano  and 
Francesca. 

As  Belmonte,  Robert  Atkins  is 
weak,  but  the  rest  of  the  cast  does 
all  it  can  with  the  material  at  its 
command. 

A  TOUCH  OF  THE  MOON 

Radio.   British.    "C""  certificate.  Romantic, 
comedy.    Runs  67  minutes. 

John  Garrick  Martin  Bumaby 

Dorothy  Boyd  Mona  Duparc 

Joyce  Bland  Mrs.  Fairclough 

David  Horne  Colonel  Platner 

Max  Adrian  Francis  Leverton 

.\tJBREY  Mallaliku  Mr.  Duparc 

W.  T.  Ellwanger  Garfield 

Wally  Patch  Policeman 

Directed  by  Maclean  Rogers  from  a  play  by 
Cyril  Campion. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
originality  in  this  romantic 
comedy  and  situations  generally  are 
quite  well  handled.  There  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  dialogue,  and  the 
general  effect  is  stagey  and  too 
static. 

John  Garrick  plays  the  lead  as 
Martin  Bumaby,  who  believes,  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  his 
friends,  Colonel  Platner  and  Francis 
Leverton,  that  romance  exists  to- 
day. To  prove  it,  he  holds  up  a  lady 
in  a  car  one  night.  She  faints,  but 
that  is  where  romance  begins,  for  he 
woos  her  persistently  and  succeeds 
in  winning  her  love  and  making  her 
break  her  engagement  v^-ith  an 
elderly  American  millionciire. 

Complications  ensue,  since  her 
uncle,  who  is  relying  on  the  Ameri- 
can for  financial  supjKrrt,  threatens 
suicide  when  he  hears  the  marriage 
is  ofi.  However,  Martin  plans  a  little 
scene  which  appeals  to  the  senti- 
mental side  of  the  American's 
nature,  and  uncle  gets  his  backing 
after  all. 

Dorothy  Boyd  is  attractive  as  the 
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heroine,  and  John  Garrick  puts  up  a 
sound  performance. 

As  Colonel  Platner,  David  Home 
gives  a  good  character  study,  as  does 
Joyce  Bland  as  the  widow  to  whose 
charms  he  succumbs.  ' 

WaUy  Patch  is  amusing  as  a 
constable,  and  W.  T.  Ellwanger  is  a 
very  credible  American. 

LUCKY  FUGITIVES 

Columbia.  Canadian.  " A"  certificate.  Crime 
comedy-drama.    Runs  60  minutes. 

David  Manners  Jack  Wycoff  (Cy  King) 

Maxine  Doyle  Aline  McLain 

Reginald  Hincks  Donald  McLain 

James  McGrath  Sheriff 

Garland  B.  Davidson  Moriarty 

Arthur  Legg- Willis  Chief  of  Pohce 

DoREEN  Wilson  Molly  King 

Fred  Bass  Kelly 

Pat  Carlyle  Prince  Alexis  Gregory  Timenoff 
Directed  by  Nick  Grinde  from  a  story  by  Grane 
Wilbur. 

Very  naive  story  dealing  with  a 
young  author  who.  taking 
advantage  of  his  resemblance  to  a 
gangster,  pursues  a  girl  who  has  got 
friendly  with  a  bogus  Russian  prince. 

He  gets  rid  of  him  and  takes  up 
the  rest  of  the  footage  trying  to 
I>ersuade  the  girl  to  marry  him. 

David  Manners  doubles  the  roles 
of  the  author  and  the  gangster  none 
too  satisfactorily.  Maxine  Doyle  is 
fair  as  the  girl. 

There  is  a  reminiscent  touch  in 
the  production  of  The  Thirty-Nine 
Steps  when  the  hero  and  heroine, 
handcuffed  together,  go  on  a  cross- 
country chase — but  on  the  whole  it 
only  provides  entertainment  for  the 
unsophisticated . 

SWELL  HEAD 

Columbia.  American.  "  A  "certificate.  Baseball 
drama..  Runs  59  minutes. 

Wallace  Ford  Gerry  McCall 

Dickie  Moore  Billy  Malone 

Barbara  Kent  Mary  Malone 

D.  Farrell  MacDonald  Umpire 

Marion  Byron  B«»sie 

Sammy  Cohen  Casey  Cohen 

Frank  Moran  The  Rube 

Mike  Donlin  Brick  Baldwin 

Directed  by  Ben  Stoloff. 

The  same  old  tale  of  the  conceited 
baseball  player  who  takes  a 
knock — this  time  UteraUy  so  that  he 
is  nearly  bUnded — cind  then  makes  a 
come-back  free  of  bumptiousness. 

Wallace  Ford  is  well  cast  as  the 
hero  and  Barbara  Kent  is  fair  as  the 
heroine. 

A  good  child  study  comes  from 
Dickie  Moore,  and  Sammy  Cohen 
supphes  comedy  of  a  fairly  humor- 
ous nature. 

The  whole  thing  is  very  obvious 
in  design  and  the  sporting  back- 
ground of  httle  appeal  in  this 
country. 

IT'S  A  GREAT  LIFE 

Paramount.  American.  "U"  certificate 
Unemployment  melodrama.    Runs  58  minutes. 

Joe  Morrison  Johnny  Barclay 

Paul  Kelly  Rockie  Johnson 

Rosalind  Keith  Mary 

William  Frawley  Lieut.  McNulty 

Charles  "Chic"  Sale  Grandpop  Barclay 

David  Holt  Ruddy 

Dean  Jaccer  Arnold 

Baby  LeRoy  Buddy 

Florence  Nash  Ma 

Gloria  .\nn  White  Eliiabeth 

Oscar  Polk  Lazy  Bones 

Directed  by  Edward  F.  Cline  from  a  story  ly 
Arthur  Lake  and  Sherman  Robers. 

A dramatisation  of  America's 
industrial  tioubles  which  is  not 
likely  to  create  a  lot  of  interest  on 
this  side.  It  is  poor  in  design,  and 
that,  coupled  with  its  strongly 
nationalistic  appeal,  render  it  \  ery 
moderate  entertainment. 

Joe  Morrison  sings  on  two  occa- 
sions, but  his  personality  is  not 
strong. 

Paul  Kelly  is  more  in  character 
as  Rocky,  and  Rosalind  Keith  is 
adequate  as  the  heroine. 

Chic  Sale  and  William  Frawley 
contribute  two  amusing  supporting 
studies. 


CAROLA 


RAPID  CURLER 


PER  CARDo/ 
5  CURLERS 


They  produce  the  most  marvellous  curls  in  15— 
20  minutes.  They  slide  out  easily  without 
disturbing  curls.  Carola  curls  last  twice  as  long. 


OBTAINABLE  rnoM 

WOOLWORTHS,  BOOTS,  HAIRDRESSERS.  ETC. 


WHEREVER  smart  women  meet,  you  will  find  enthusi- 
astic users  of  PARK  ROYAL  BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS. 
Park  Royal  Chemists,  after  months  of  patient  research, 
have  evolved  beauty  aids  of  the  finest,  at  a  price 
only  made  possible  by  the  enormous  demand. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  PARK  ROYAL  BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS.  Of  all  Chain  Stores  and  Chemists 
or  post  free  from  ^^^^ 
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Spots/ 
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On  Face  and 
Shoulders 


Vanished 
"'Like  Magic" 


Read 


Why  suffer  tbe 
disfigurement  of . 
spots  on  face, 
neck  and 
shoulders,  when 
Wex  will  remove 
them,  easily  and 
p  1  e  a  s  a  ntly,  at 
very  small  cost? 
this  letter  :  — 

"  /  have  been  troubled 
from  time  to  time  with 
spots  on  my  face  and 
shoulders  and  have 
tried  a  number  of  so- 
called  remedies.  But 
nothing  removed  the 
spots  permanently. 
Being  recommended  to 
try  Wex,  I  started  tak- 
ing this  regularly  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never 
been  troubled  with  these  objectionable 
blemishes  since.  I  have  not  only  cleared 
my  skin,  but  am  keeping  it  cleat  by  con- 
tinuing to  take  Wex  regularly."  Miss  C.  A, 

Wex  is  a  high-class  effervescing  health 
drink  which  thins  the  liver  bile  and 
quickly  clears  your  blood  of  the  harmful 
poisons  which  are  causing  your  skin  to 
erupt.  Within  a  week  every  spot,  pimple 
or  other  skin  blemish  vanishes — literally 
"  like  magic."  Your  whole  system  re- 
sponds with  fresh  energy,  health  and 
vitality.  Get  Wex  in  the  Handy  Holiday 
Packet  or  larger  sizes  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s  6d. 

Handy  Holiday  Packet 

Six  complete  doses 
for  75d. 

Each  dose  in  a 
separate  envelope 
for  your  conveni- 
ence, and  it  saves 
you  the  trouble  of 
packing  a  bottle 
when  going  away. 
Prom  your  usual 
chemist.  Boots 
branches.  Timothy 
Whites.  Taylors,  etc 


Two  of  ihe  famous 

BEAUTY  AIIIS 

"  MATT-CREME  " 
(the  "  47 1 1 "  Vanishing  Cream)  A  perfect  base 
for  ptnvder.  Pots  1/3  Gf  2/-;  tubes  i/-  Cf  6d. 


L 


"47n"  FACE  POWDER, 
niru  shades.  Boxes  i  3  &  6d. 

(Prirtt  apflt  Ih  UI.  Brilalii  aitj  .V.  Irrlanil 


■lUf  SLOVUH,  BVCKS. 


NAI 


L§  SHORT 


J.  C.nnv  tbera  to  fuhloD's  quickly  I 

Whllt  ytn  ilccp  FlIUii  R>iild  N»ll  Urow«r  will  bung 
^jx.u  I0T11I7  luiiK  oKlla.     Worki  vuoilera  tor  nalU 
•horUned  by  Ijplm .    Try  It  I     Jut  »pply  nltbUy 
-Tlisl'aaUl    TotlmunlaU  dally.    MonUi'a  rapcty 

riLTSZ  LTD.      KmU  Btntt  gptlmUtU 
<D*tl.  R.O.tUl  Braadvay.  Cnoab  lad,  L<m4«a.  M. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letxers  from  our  Readers 

Making  a  Cad  of  Cagney 

Give  Him  Better  Ro/es 


I"  NOTE  that  all  the  critics  seem  to 
praise  James  Cagney  in  almost  every 
picture  he  makes.  While  allowing 
.  that  this  star  has  "that  little  extra 
something,"  I  feel  I  must  protest 
against  this  as  all  the  films  he  has  made 
recently  have  been  the  kind  that  Hollywood 
turns  out  with  machine-like  precision,  and 
without  either  inspiration  or  demanding  any 
particular  acting 
ability. 

When  Cagney 
first  hit  the  screen 
in  Enemies  of  the 
Public,  LarcenyLane 
and  Tape,  he  was 
something  new  and 
refreshingly  differ- 
ent from  the"  usual 
male  lead,  but  what 
do  we  see  in  the 
Cagney  of  to-day? 

His  mannerisms 
have  become  stereo- 
typed  and  his 
bumptiousness  is 
simply  silly  now, 
especially  when  he  is  teamed  with  an  actor 
of  the  calibre  of  Pat  O'Brien,  who  always 
turns  in  a  good  performance. 

Let  Cagney  be  seen  in  a  worth-while  pro- 
duction again  and  let  us  see  if  he  really 
deserves  the  bouquets  he  almost  invariably 
gets,  but  reserve  brickbats  for  the  films  he 
is  appearing  in  in  the  meantime  ! — (Mrs.) 
Margaret  Allman,  139  MacDonald  Road, 
Edinburgh. 


Kindly  Ghosts 


I wonder  why  persons  imagine  that  "ghosts" 
are  always  fearsome  visitors  and  tliafhaunted 
houses"  must  of  necessity  be  places  of  evil 
repute?  Is  not  happiness  as  f)otent  as  misery 
to  make  an  impact  upon  the  world  ? 

My  reason  for  asking  this  question  is  that,  so 
far,  all  "ghosts"  exhibited  upon  the  screen  have 
either  been  gruesome  or  ludicrous.  What  a 
great  thing  motion-pictures  would  do  for 
humanity  if  they  could  eliminate  this  utterly 
false  idea  ! 

Why  should  a  British  studio  not  be  the  first 
to  stage  a  picture  in  which  a  whole  company  of 
"ghosts"  return  to  "haunt"  the  place  where 
their  former  existence  was  sp>ent,  and  to  recall 
scenes  and  hours  of  happiness  instead  of  tales 
of  wrong-doing  ? 

Thousands  of  Britons  would  revel  in  the  fact 
that  the  screen  had  revealed  to  them  that  their 
homes  could  be  "  happily -haunted "  instead  of 
being  places  where  the  moans  and  sighs  of  the 
departed  mingled  with  the  clanking  of  chains  and 
the  vision  of  nocturnal  wanderers  is  seen  bearing 
their  heads  under  their  arms. — H.  J .  Reynolds, 
1  Centr III  Buildings,  Westminster,  London,  5.H^.1. 

Un-British 

I have  never  agreed  with  picturegoers  who 
clamour  for  all-British  films.    This  seems  to 
me  a  particularly  un-British  attitude. 

Our  greatness  historically  is  largely  due  to  the 
periodic  influx  of  new  blood  from  other  lands. 
Without  losing  a  vestige  of  our  national  character 
we  have  been  able  to  assimilate  the  good  traits 
of  these  invaders  and  become  invigorated  by 
them.  Their  provocative  effect  too,  lias  been 
considerable. 

So,  too,  I  believe,  the  employment  of  foreign 
stars  in  our  British  studios  is  all  to  the  good  and 
likely  to  help  in  their  universal  appeal.  It  was, 
after  all,  the  employment  of  "  foreigfners"  which 


made  American  picture  prosperity. — F.  John, 
155  Glade smore  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.IS, 
who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  &\  \s. 

Those  Awful  Pauses 

\i{y  "gnimble"  about  films  is  a  peculiar  one 
— the  too  frequent  use  of  a  pause  in 
certain  sentences.  At  the  climax  of  the  story 
we  hear:  "Is  he — dead?"  "I  am — ^his  wife." 
"I — love  him."  We  know  just  when  the  pause 
is  coming;  we  know  just  the  tone  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  will  be  uttered,  especially 
in  the  first  example. 

Suspense  is  all  very  well,  but  not  when  those 
pauses  are  long  enough  to  make  us  want  to 
shout:  "Oh!    Get  <m  with  it ! " 

Cannot  the  star  catch  her  breath,  sob,  or  bite 
her  lip  after  she  has  said  it  all — provided  that 
the  sentence  is  short  ?  The  question  :  "  Is  he 
dead?"  would  sound  just  as  good  to  me  if 
spoken,  fairly  slowly,  all  in  one  breath. 

Pauses  are  very  effective  in  a  limited  quantity, 
but,  please,  not  a  pause  at  every  climax  in  every 
film  ! — V.  M.  Sandell,  "Happy  Days"  Bungalow, 
Eccles-hy-the-Sea,  Lessingham,  Norwich,  who  is 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

In  Defence  of  Norma 

I was  amazed  to  read  D.  R.  Bocquet's  letter  in 
last  week's  Picturegoer  in  regard  to  Norma 
Shearer's  pronunciation  of  a  certain  word. 

If  every  film  star  spoke  as  plainly  as  Norma, 
I  would  come  out  of  the  kinema  knowing  more 
about  the  film  I  had  seen. 

Some  of  our  Oxford  accents  and  Cockney  talk 
is  far  more  aggravating  to  me  than  a  good  many 
American  speeches,  although  I  am  EngUsh 
myself. 

As  to  Shearer,  she  has  the  best  speaking  voice 
on  the  screen  to-day,  as  well  as  being  the  most 
perfect  actress. 

I  say  good  luck  to  her,  and  may  she  go  on 
from  triumph  to  triumph.  I  am  eagerly  awaiting 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

May  I  take  the  opportunity  of  praising  the 
Picturegoer,  it  is  well  worth  the  2d.  weekly. 
— (Miss)  Evelyn  Luck,  67  Corporation  Road,  East 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

"  Season  !  " 

Lately  I  noticed  a  letter  advocating  "clubs" 
for  regular  patrons.  Perhaps  readers  would 
be  interested  in  the  arrangement  made  at  the 
"  Ritz,"  Southend. 

During  the  summer  months  pre-release  films 
are  shown  at  this  kinema  for  the  lau-ge  hohday 
population,  and  in  consequence  increased  prices 
are  introduced  for  the  "season." 

To  enable  regular  patrons  to  obtain  admission 
at  the  out-of-season  prices,  each  copy  of  the 
June  magazine  contained  a  form  which  after 
being  stamped  at  the  box-ofl&ce  on  three  visits 
over  a  period  of  five  weeks  is  exchanged  for  a 
special  Season  Pass  entitling  the  patron  to  his 
usual  seat  at  the  lower  price. — B.  W.  Bardulph, 
College  Farm,  Ampthill  Road,  Bedford. 

Something  to  Grumble  About 

In  our  town  there  are  ten  thousand  grumblers. 
The  population  is  ten  thousand.  They 
grumble  at  the  fare  served  up  in  the  only  kinema. 
After  reading  the  enthusiastic  tributes  these  last 
few  weeks,  I  am  ready  to  sob  on  somebody's 
shoulder  when  I  think  of  our  sad  lot. 

Here  is  the  programme  for  last  week-end  : — 
March  of  Time — No.  5. 
Paramount  News  {not  latest  edition). 
Can  You  Hear  Me  Mother  ? 
The   rest   of   the   programme   consisted  of 
"Coming  Shortly,"  two  "trailers,"  and  advertis- 
ing slides,  not  forgetting  an  interval  of  about 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Witk  tke 
Big  '^'Yackts 


Lady  Betty  Bourke 

daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Mayo,  inherits  her  mother's  gay  Irish 
temperament   and   love   of  the  good 
things  of  life.  *CALIFORNIAN 
POPPY,  however,  was  one  of  her 
own  discoveries.  Her  proudest,  too. 
"A   bewitching  perfume"  is  her 
own  description. 


1/6,  3/-,  5/-,  9/-,  also  trial  sizes 


CAUFORNIAN  POPPY 


CAL  co-5sa 


SLIM  LINES 
GUARANTEED 


When  Wearing  the 

SLENDERFORM 

AMBRON  CORSET 

Nowada}^  Woman's  aim 
is  to  be  slim,  and  this 
desire  can  be  easily 
realised  by  discriminating 
Corset  wearers.  The 

SLENDERFORM 
AMBRON  CORSET 

here  illustrated  is  an  np-to-date 

farment  in  dainty  Pink  Washini 
atin,  hooking  at  side,  witi 
Rayon  elastic  insets  at  waist. 
It  IS  suitable  for  both  small  and 
full  figures,  and  has  a  front  lacing 
which,  even  when  open,  gives 
support  by  a  wide  steel  inserted 
in  shield  under  lacing.  Elastic 
insets  at  hips  ensure  perfect 
freedom  of  movement. 

Send  for  this  charming  utility 
model    to-day;    you    will  be 
delighted.    See  Coupon. 
SIZES .  22-36  in.  waist.  |  f  I  4 

FULL  PRICE  O'll 


r 


SLENDERFORM  BARGAIN  COUPON 

Please  send  me,  on  approval,  a  new  Ambron 
SLENDERFORM  Corset  at  8/11.  My  measurements 
are : — 

Waist   Hips. 


I  enclose  1/-  Deposit,  with  6d.  postage,  and  will  remit 
balance  of  7/11  either  in  one  sum  or  by  monthly  instal- 
ments of  3/-  each.  If  not  satisfied,  and  I  return  the 
Garment  at  once,  unworn,  you  will  refund  my  deposit. 
State  measurementa  and  enclose  Coupon  with 
fall  name  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  and  address  and  Postal 
Order  crossed  thus  /  /  in  ink. 

Overseas  full  cash  only. 
Picturegoer,  2&nj36.    No.  273. 
Post  your  Order  at  once  to — 

AMBROSE  WILSON,  LTD.,  273,  Ambron  House, 
60  VaoxhaU  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W.I. 


No  OEAR- 
NOT  A  BIT 
TIRED  NOW/ 

I  m  soaking  in  a 
Reudd  oiyqeo 
Bath 


Weariness  disappears  as  you  soak  in  a  hoi 
bath  which  has  been  supercharged  with  invig- 
orating oxygen  by  a  '  Reudel '  Cube.  Feel  how 
soft  and  fragrant '  Reudel  '  makes  the  water. 

Enjoy  renewed  vitality  as  the  oxygenated 
water  frees  your  jKjres  from  tiring  acid  secre- 
tions. Try  this  tonic  and  beauty  treatment 
to-night ! 

See  how  marvellous  you  feci  after  it ! 

Reudel  ^Cubes 

6  cubes  1^' or  sold  separately  2 'each. 

Now  obtainable  in  refreshing  pine  and  fraerant  lavender  per 

fumes,  as  well  as  the  delightful  original  scent. 
FOR  MEN  :  the  '  Rrudd  '  Pine  Cube  has  been  specially  intro- 
duced for  men.  It  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  skin,  causes 
deeper  breathing  and  has  a  beneficialeScct  on  the  nervoussystem. 


Euthymol's  TANG  comes  as  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  from  the  first  moment  of 
use  !  It  refreshes  the  mouth  and  keeps 
it  wholesome.  You  will  enjoy  using 
Euthymol — the  dentifrice  that  attacks 
dental  decay  germs  and  helps  to  keep 
your  teeth  strong,  white  and  beautiful. 
Chemists  sell  large  tubes  with  the 
convenient  spring-cap  at  is.  3d. 

Euth 

TOOTH/PAS 

Kilb  Dental  Decay  Germ.s  in  30  Secondis 

^^lin^kl  To  Euthymoi  (Dept.  44/92) 
VwUrwn   ;o  Beak   Street,  London.  W.i. 

Please  send  me  a  week's  free  sample  tube  of  Euthymol. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


BECAUSE 

They  do  not  tear 
or  break  the  hair 

The  variety  of 
shades  makes  them 
almost  invisible 

The  lasting  grip 
prevents  them 
slipping 

KIRBIGRIPS 

Obtainable  in  Black,  Bronze,  Silver  Grey  and  Golden. 

Mode  /n  England  by  the  Patentees 
KIRBY  BEARD  &  CO.  LTD. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
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YOUR  NAILS  DO 
LOOK  LOVELY- 
SUCH  AN 
EVEN  POLISH. 


ITS  GLAZO, 

OF  COURSE.  I 
THOUGHT  EVERY- 
ONE KNEW  ABOUT 
GLAZO  NOW. 


MARVELLOUS 
SHADE.  TOO! 


YES  GIAZO  COLOURS 
ARE  AHRACTIVE. 
BUT  WHAT  PLEASES 
ME  EVEN  MORE  IS 
THAT  GLAZO 
NEVER  STREAKS. 


No  wonder  smart  women  rely  on  Giazo  —  it 
is  always  the  same  consistency,  and  never 
thickens  in  the  bottle.  It  goes  on  smoothly, 
leaving  a  lovely  polish.  The  special  oil  con- 
tained in  Glazo  Polish  Remover  helps  to 
keep  your  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 


Polish  in  8  mart  shades 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover 
Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


1'3 


EACH 


TRY   THE   NEW  SHADE  CORAL,  OR 
SHELL,  FLAME,  NATURAL, 
COLOURLESS 


GLAZO 


Gi  AZO  LU.,  Dept.  r.26,  217  Bedford  Avenue,  Slough 
I  enclose  6d.  Cur  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Polish  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  preferred      Q  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  Flame  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

Name—-  —  -  -  -  -  

Address   -  -    


WHO'S  Who 


George  Brent 


STANDING  6  ft.  1  in.  in  height,  this  black 
haired,  hazel  eyed  Irishman,  who  weighs 
12  stone,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  March  15,  1904. 
Educated  at  Dublin  University,  he  has  had  a 
varied  career,  having  herded  sheep  in  Ireland, 
worked  for  two  years  as  a  sailor  on  freighters 
off  the  Cornish  cocist,  and  spent  six  months  as  a 
blacksmith.  He  joined  the  Abbey  Theatre 
company  in  Dublin  shortly  after  leaving  the 
University,  and  was  later  a  dispatch  bearer  for 
Michael  Collins  in  the  Irish  Rebellion.  Going 
to  New  York  he  played  with  stock  companies, 
and  managed  six  companies  of  his  own.  He 
made  his  first  Broadway  appearance  as  Alice 
Brady's  leading  man  in  "  Love,  Honour  and 
Betray,"  when  Clark  Gable  was  another  member 
of  the  company.  Later  he  turned  his  attentio:. 
to  the  films  and  soon  made  a  big  name  for 
himself  on  the  screen.  He  was  formerly  married 
to  Ruth  Chatterton.  His  films  include  : — The 
Rich  Are  Always  With  Us,  The  Crash,  So  Big, 
The  Purchase  Price,  Miss  Pinkerton,  Week-End 
Marriage,  They  Call  It  Sin,  Luxury  Liner,  Baby 
Face,  From  Headquarters,  A2nd  Street,  The 
Keyhole,  Lily  Turner,  Female,  Bureau  of  Missing 
Persons,  Staniboul  Quest,  The  Painted  Veil, 
Housewife,  Desirable,  The  Right  to  Live,  The 
Goose  and  the  Gander,  Stranded,  Living  on  Velvet, 
The  Sacred  Flame,  Front  Page  Woman,  Special 
Agent,  The  Case  Against  Mrs.  Ames,  In  Person, 
Snowed   Under  and  Golden  Arrow. 


Mary  Brian 


BORN  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  February  17, 
1908,  her  real  name  is  Louise  Danzler,  and 
she  has  dark  hair,  hazel  eyes,  stands  5  ft.  2  in. 
and  weighs  7J  stone.  Her  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  as  a 
result  of  her  photograph  being  entered  for  a 
personality  contest  in  a  local  newspaper,  which 
she  won,  she  was  given  the  part  of  Wendy  in 
the  film  version  of  Peter  Pan.  Her  subsequent 
films  include  : — The  Air  Mail,  The  Little  French 
Girl,  The  Street  of  Forgotten  Men,  A  Regular 
Fellow,  The  Enchanted  Hill,  Behind  the  Front, 
Beau  Geste,  Knockout  Riley,  Running  Wild, 
Shanghai  Bound,  Man  Power,  Two  Flaming 
Youths,  Under  the  Tonto  Rim,  The  Big  Killing, 
Forgotten  Faces,  'Varsity,  Someone  to  Love, 
The  Man  I  Love,  River  of  Romance,  The  Marriage 
Playground,  The  Virginian,  Burning  Up,  Kibit- 
zer, The  Light  of  Western  Stars,  Only  the  Brave, 
Paramount  on  Parade,  The  Social  Lion,  Blessed 
Event,  Manhattan  Tower,  Girl  Missing,  The 
World  Gone  Mad,  Song  of  the  Eagle,  One  Year 
Later,  Moonlight  and  Pretzels,  Shadows  of  Sing 
Sing,  Ever  Since  Eve,  Private  Scandal,  College 
Rhythm,  Monte  Carlo  Nights,  Charlie  Chan  in 
Paris,  Fog,  Everything  Happens  at  Once,  Once  in 
a  Million,  Two's  Company,  and  The  Memory 
Expert. 


Helen  Broderick 

MADE  her  musical  comedy  debut  in  New- 
York,  scoring  a  great  personal  success  in 
Fifty  Million  Frenchmen,  and  is  so  popular  on 
Broadway  that  although  Radio  Pictures  had 
her  under  contract,  they  had  to  wait  two  years 
before  she  was  free,  as  she  was  starring  during 
that  time  in  the  Irving  Berlin  show.  As  Thousands 
Cheer,  one  of  Broadway's  most  successful 
musical  comedies.  She  finally  appeared  in  the 
Fred  Astaire-Ginger  Rogers  musical  hit.  Top 
Hat,  where  her  comedy  won  her  fresh  laurels. 
Her  other  films  include  : — To  Beat  the  Band, 
Love  on  a  Bet,  Murder  on  a  Bridle  Path — the 
last  with  James  Gleason,  Marry  the  Girl,  and 
Never  Gonna  Dance.  She  and  her  husband, 
Lester  Crawford,  have  toured  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  in  their  vaudeville  act,  which 
definitely  established  her  in  the  ranks  of  great 
comediennes. 

Clive  Brook 

BORN  in  London  in  1891,  Clive  Brook  was 
educated  at  Dulwich  College,  and  on 
leaving  school  became  a  newspaper  reporter. 
He  served  with  distinction  during  the  Great 
War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  saw  much 
active  service.  He  has  brown  hair,  grey  eyes, 
and  weighs  11  stone.  -After  the  war,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  stage,  for  which  he  had 
always  had  a  fondness,  and  appeared  in  many 
notable  plays,  including : — Oliver  Twist,  The 
Voisey  Inheritance,  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  If  I  Were  King,  Fair  and  Warmer 
Over  Sunday,  and  Clothes  and  the  Wottian. 
He  appeared  in  several  British  films  under  the 
Graham-Cutts  banner,  including  Woman  if. 
Woman.  In  1924  he  went  to  America  to  make 
one  picture,  but  remained  for  many  years,  to 
become  one  of  Hollywood's  most  popular  stars. 
His  pictures  include  : — Christine  of  the  Hungry 
Heart,  Enticement,  The  Mirage,  Playing  With 
Sottls,  Declassee,  If  Marriage  Fails,  Woman 
Hater,  The  Homemaker,  Pleasure  Buyers,  Seven 
Sinners,  Compromise,  Three  Faces  East,  When 
Love  Grows  Cold,  Why  Girls  Go  Back  Home, 
You  Never  Know  Women,  For  Alimony  Only, 
Popular  Sin,  Barbed  Wire,  Afraid  to  Love, 
Underworld,  Jula,  the  Devil  Dancer,  French 
Dressing,  Midnight  Madness,  Yelloiv  Lily,  The 
Perfect  Crime,  Heliotrope,  Interference,  The 
Four  Feathers,  Dangerous  Woman,  Charming 
Sinners,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Laughing  Lady, 
Slightly  Scarlet,  Sweethearts  and  Wives,  Anybody's 
Woman,  East  Lynne,  Tarnished  Lady,  Th* 
Lawyer's  Secret,  Silence,  Twenty-Four  Hours, 
Husband's  Holiday,  Shanghai  Express,  The  Man 
From  Yesterday,  The  Night  of  June  13,  Cavalcade, 
Midnight  Club,  Gallant  Lady,  Behold  We  Live, 
Marriage  Symphony,  The  Dover  Road,  If  I  Were 
Free,  When  Sintiers  Meet,  Let's  Try  Again, 
The  Dictator,  Dressed  to  Thrill,  Love  in  Exile, 
and  The  Lonely  Road. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 

10  minutes  (starting  at  9.15  !).  The  time  from 
entering  to  leaving  was  1  hour  55  minutes. 
Prices,  9d.  Is.,  Is.  6d. 

The  programmes  are  Uke  this  every  week. 

Do  we  deserve  sympathy? — J.  Moore. 

American  Accents 

As  my  favourite  film  star  happens  to  be  an 
.\merican,  I  was  naturally  interested  in 
the  three  American  training  ships  that  visited 
Portsmouth  recently. 

But  I  was  never  more  surprised,  to  hear  the 
difference  in  the  American  accent  of  the  naval 
men  from  the  accent  that  you  hear  on  the  films. 

Through  being  a  regular  kinema-goer,  I  was 
always  under  the  impression  that  all  Americans 
spoke  with  a  nasal  accent.  But  having  heard 
a  good  many  speaking  last  week,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  tlie  films  grossly  exaggerate  their 
manner   of   speech,    especially    in  newspaper 


repiorter's  offices;  for  example,  James  Dunn  in 
The  Pay  Off 

To  my  idea  it  sounded  terribly  common,  atd 
I  had,  after  that  film,  quite  a  wrong  impression 
of  Americans — until  last  week. —  V.  Taylor,  The 
Firs,  Chanfield,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films. 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5$.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bowj 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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33  PERFECT  "SETS'  IN  A  TUBE 

LUSTRSET 

HIGH  GLOSS  for  Dry  Hair 
MEDIUM  GLOSS  for  Greasy  Hair 


Cainilaione    Lid.,   Vi'eUh    Hdrp,    London,   N.\X  .9 

A  Marvellous 


Change 


CSBL  WHO  HAD  TO  GIVE  UP  WORK 

"For  over  a  year  my  daughter  suflEered  from 
aniemia,"  states  Mrs.  E.  Green,  of  50  Dennis  Road, 
Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  "She  was  pale,  weak 
and  languid,  had  no  appetite,  and  lost  much 
weight.  Her  nerves  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  she 
could  not  sleep.  Although  we  tried  all  kinds  of 
remedies,  my  daughter  grew  steadily  worse  until 
at  last  she  had  to  give  up  her  work. 

"  A  relative  strongly  recommended  Dr.  Williams 
pink  pills,  and  my  daughter  started  taking  them. 
Soon  we  could  see  a  definite  improvement;  her 
apjjetite  came  back,  the  colour  returned  to  her 
cheeks,  and  she  regained  her  brightness.  Now  my 
daughter's  health  is  splendid;  she  sleeps  well,  is 
always  ready  for  her  meals,  and  thoroughly  enjoys 
life — the  difference  in  her  is  marvellous." 

The  only  way  to  combat  anaemia  is  to  supply  the 
sj'stem  with  new  blood ;  that  is  exactly  what  Dr. 
WiUiams  brand  pink  pills  do,  and  it  is  because  these 
pills  really  do  create  new,  rich  blood,  that  they  are  so 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia.  Try  these  pills 
now  and  notice  the  quick  improvement  in  your  health ; 
Is.  3d.  a  box  (triple  size  3s.) — but  ask  for  Dr.  WiUiams. 

FREE. — Every  girl,  and  every  girl's  mother,  should 
read  the  instructive  booklet  "  Nature's  Warnings,"  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  write  to  M.E.  Dept., 
36  Fitzrov  Square,  London,  W.l, 

TSir 

^  without 

^^^^-^  ,  Sunbathe  fre«ly 

without  fe»r  of 
discomfort, 
protected  by 
N  URONA— 
usists  rapid  tan- 
ninf,  prevents 
lunbum. 

GIVES  INSTANT  RELIEF 
TO    SUNBURNED  SKIN 

NURCNA 

^-7'^    SDN  1\H  CREAM 

Alio  NURONA  Sun  Tan  Cream   without  colour  . 

tf  your  Ch.emist  cannot  suftpty  please  send  1,3  to 
JAS.  WOOLLEY,  SONS  «  CO.,  LTO^  MANCHESTER,  3 


GET  THIS 
STRIKINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION 

And  Amaze  Your  Friends- 
Quick  Easy  Way 


Men  hate  an  ugly  greasy  nose  and  a 
shinj'  skin.  Moisture  and  greasy  secretions 
come  from  enlarged  pores.  These  mix 
with  your  powder  and  form  tiny  hard 
particles  which  enter  the  pores,  irritate 
and  enlarge  them  still  more — so  the  vicious 
circle  goes  on.  Change  to  Poudre  Tokalon 
moisture  proof  powder  at  once.  Put  this 
powder  on  your  finger,  then  put  your  fin- 
ger into  water — take  it  out  and  lo  !  both 
the  powder  and  your  finger  are  still  dry. 
Poudre  Tokalon  is  blended  with,  mousse  of 
cream.  It  stays  on  in  spite  of  rainy 
weather,  bathing  in  the  sea  or  jjerspiration 
while  dancing  in  the  hottest  ballrooms. 
The  marvellous  new  shades  give  the  com- 
plexion a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance, 
never  before  seen.  Men  are  passionately 
fond  of  these  new  shades.  They  blend 
with  the  skin  and  no  one  can  really  tell 
whether  you  have  used  powder  or  not. 
Not%vithstanding  the  fact  that  it  costs 
much  more  to  make  these  new  shades,  the 
price  of  Poudre  Tokalon  will  for  the  pre- 
sent remain  the  same.  6d.  and  1/-  a  box. 


^£56 


YOUR 


After  your  boy  has  seen  you  home — 
are  you  left  sometimes  wondering  why 
he  seems  diffident,  hesitating  to  say  he 
loves  you — comparing  him,  perhaps, 
with  the  ardent  romantic  lovers  of  the 
screen  ?   Make  him  a  screen  lover  to- 
night by  using  the  stars'  secret  of  irre- 
sistible alliue — their 
own  lipstick,  the 
famous  KISSPROOF 
indelible  lipstick, 
placed  by  the  experts 
m   every  Hollywood 
dressing-room.  Get  it 
in  the  fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  AUT- 
OMATIC at  I  -,  the 
smartest    beauty  aid 
obtainable.     At  all 
chemists,  hairdressers 
and  department  stores. 
See   also   the  exotic 
new  baton  at  6d. 


Kissproof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


MeWe  LIPSTICK 


We  offer  £50  for  the  photograph  most 
*  expressive  of  personality  and  charm — those 
'  unique  characteristics  of  Aziade's  irresistible 
Compact  Perfumes. 

Enter  this  competition  now!    Just  send  J 
us  your  photograph  (name  and  address 
\  written  clearly  on  the  back)  together  with  a 
bill  for  an  Aziade  Compact,  which  you  have  ' 
purchased  in  vour  favourite  flower  perfume 
AND  THE  £50  PRIZE  MAY  BE  YOURS  ! 

This  is  NOT  a  beauty  contest.    It  is  a  ^ 
personality   competition    and  personality 
belongs  to  young  and  old  alike. 

Post  to  (Dept.G), 
Aziadi  Ltd.,  172, 
Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  S.W.I. 


►  Aztid^  compact  perfumes 
obtainable  from  Boots. 
Taylors. all  good  chemists 
and    hairdressers,  pric* 

2  6     16  1/- 

(double  «izc) 
Also  direct  post  free 


No  compQcx.  genuint 
without  this  label 


Banish  FRECKLES 

qtiickly  and  secretly  this  safe  n«w  way!  TILSON'S  duuui©- 
strength  FRECKLE  CREAM  is  the  treatment  which  positively 
banishes  freckles  (even  freckles 
of  long  standing),  sallowness, 
blotches,  and  other  skin 
blemishes.  In  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home  this  wonderful 
new  secret  formula  cream 
removes  fieckles  and  blemishes 
while  vou  sleep  I  At  ui^t,  slmplv  apply  a  little  TIXSON'S 
double^strength  FRECKLE  CREAM  and  wipe  away  next 
morning.  Your  friends  will  be  amazed  and  you  delighted  with 
the  new  beauty  of  your  complexion.  Safe  and  harmless  to 
even  the  most  sensitive  skin.  TILSON'S  contains  no  mercury 
or  poison  to  peel  or  •irritate.  Discourages  hair  growth.  Sold 
with  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction  by  all  Boots  or 
Timothy  White  and  Tavlor  shops.  If  anv  difflcultv,  send  P.O . 
2  9  for  supplv  bv  return  post  to :  TILSOX'S  LABORATORIES, 
P.G.IO,  Balfour  House,  London,  E.C.2. 


TILSOlTS  dc"^%i^*  fRiCKLI  CREAM 


c^L  always  relies  on  (^nelia 


Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  one,  but 
lucky  ladies  who  go  cruising  need  not 
worry  about  sailing  dates  if  they  rely 
on  CAMELIA  —  SAFE,  SECURE 
and  completely  INVISIBLE. 


SIX 

fOR 

6? 

12  for  H 
ENTIBEIY 
IRITISH 
MADE 

TTI  


SANITARY  TOWELS 

ROUNOCO  ENDS  for  complete  concealment. 
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This  LARGE  bottle 


costs  only 

1/6 


( octua/  size) 


Evening  inParis 

p>^°  COLOGNE 


T  lie  tinc.st  Cologne,  witli  Evening  in 
Paris  periume  to  add  lasting  Iresliness  to 
tlie  fragrance  !  In  oHiee.  einenia  or  liall- 
rooin,  its  sweet  sj>ell  will  l>e  iniLroken  tor 
liours,  and  tlie  eliarni  ol  Evening  in  Pans 
ill  l)e  all  ahout  you.  A  slieer  luxury  in 
erytliing  l>ut  |)riee,  so  use  it  as  freely  as 
you  \s  isli  in  your  l>atli,  tor  yoin-  liair,  as 
your  personal  pertunie.  Tlie  six  staiulard 
sizes  range  trom  as  little  as  l/6  to  tlie 
excjuisite  Blue  Crystal  Litre  Bottle  at  21/-- 

Then  is  a  complete  range  of   Beauty   Preparations  all 
delicately  perfumed  with  "Evening  in  Paris" 


w 


ev 


July  25.  1936 

Let  George  Do  It! 

OWING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


H.  O.  (Canada).— (1)  John  Loder,  b. 
J«n.  3,  1898,  London;  6  ft.  3  in.  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Latest  films  :  Whom  the 
Gods  Love  with  Victoria  Hopper  and 
Sabotage  with  Sylvia  Sidney.  (2)  "  How 
To  Enter  the  Fihn  World,"  published  in 
Canada. 

Thirty  (Biddulph  Moor). — Lorna  Doone 
was  made  as  a  silent  film  with  Dennis 
Wyndham  and  Bctie  Gordon.  (2)  John 
Loder,  b.  Jan.  3,  1898;  married  Micheline 
Cheirel. 

P.  S.  (Bristol).— Betty  Grable,  b.  1915, 
Kansas  City;  blonde  hair,  engaged  to  Jackie 
Coogan. 

ROBERT  Fan  (Ealing). — Robert  Mont- 
gomery at  present  making  Piccadilly  Jim, 
the  film  version  of  the  famous  P.  G.  Wode- 
house  novel,  with  Madge  Evans,  Reginald 
Owen,  Billie  Burke,  and  Frank  Morgan, 
Robert  Benchley,  Ralph  Forbes  and  Phyllis 
Claire.  The  director  is  Robert  Leonard. 

ASTAIRE  Mao  (New  Waltham). — ^We 
published  a  centre  spread  of  Gay  Divorce 
in  the  Dec.  22,  1934,  issue  of  this  paper. 
Back  numbers  obtainablefrom  the  Publishing 
Dept.,  6,  Catherine  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

Schoolgirl  Film  Fan  (Notts). — Walter 
Abel,  Paul  Lukas,  Margot  Grahame,  Heather 
Angel  and  Ian  Keith  took  the  chief  roles  in 
The  Three  MuskeUers. 

C.  E.  (Limerick). — (1)  Film  company  Cafe 
CoUette,  Garrick  Films.  (2)  Margaret  Sullavan 
commenced  work  on  /  Loved  a  Soldier 
but  had  to  stop  owing  to  an  accident  in 
which  she  broke  her  arm.  (3)  Errol  Flynn 
is  scheduled  for  several  films  after  The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade.  First  The  Green  Light 
with  Olivia  de  Havilland;  Leslie  Howard 
originally  intended  for  this  film.  Then 
Another  Dawn  with  Bette  Davis  and  Ian 
Hunter.  He  has  also  sold  a  story  called 
The  White  Rajah  based  on  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Ralph  Brooke  of  Sarawak  to  Warners 
and  will  star  in  the  film  himself.  (4)  Michael 
Curtis  is  directing  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  (5)  Spencer  Tracy's  latest  film. 
Fury  (formerly  Mob  Rule),  with  Sylvia 
Sidney. 

M.  E.  (London). — (1)  Laurence  Olivier, 
b.  May  22,  1907,  5  ft.  11  in.  (2)  Robert 
Donat,  b.  March  18,  1907;  6  ft.  (3)  Hugh 
Williams,  b.  March  6,  1904;  5  ft.  lOi  in. 

D.  B.'s  Chum  (Kent). — (2)  Warner  Oland, 
b.  1880,  Unea,  Sweden;  5  ft.  11  in.;  brown 
hair  and  eyes;  ed.,  Boston,  U.S.A.;  hobbies, 
golf  and  tennis.  (3)  Jack  Buchanan,  b. 
April  2,  1891;  Ann  Harding,  b.  Aug.  7 
(no  year  given). 

tENYS  (Cardiff).— (1)  Errol  Flynn,  b. 
June  20,  1909;  6  ft.  2  in.,  180  lb.,  brown 
hair  and  eyes;  mariied,  Lili  Damita.  Captain 
Blood  was  not  his  first  film.  He  appeared  in 
The  Case  of  the  Curious  Bride  and  Don't 
Bel  on  Blondes  before  he  got  the  title  role  in 
Captain  Blood.  (2)  Victor  Jory  is  married 
and  has  one  child,  Jean.  His  latest  film. 
The  King  Steps  Out. 

Regular  Reader. — Dick  Powell,  b.  Nov. 
14,  1904,  6  ft.,  blue  eyes,  auburn,  hair  172  lb. 
married  Mildred  Maund  (mat.  dis.).  Latest 
film  Hearts  Divided.  He  was  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  Pittsburgh  Stanley  Theatre, 
was  given  screen  test  and  as  a  result  was 
brought  to  Hollywood  to  play  in  Blessed  Event. 
A  letter  to  Ameiica  costs  Hd.  The  usual 
charge  for  an  autographed  photograph  is 
Is.  which  you  should  enclose  in  your  letter 
to  the  star  in  the  form  of  an  International 
Money  Order  obtainable  from  your  local 


post  office.  Dick's  photograph  can  be 
obtained  from  The  Postcard  Salon,  85  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  2s.  6d. 
a  dozen. 

A.  H.  (Middlesex). — Latest  films  :  Ginger 
Rogers,  7  Won't  Donee  for  Radio;  Ruby 
Keelei,  Colleen  for  Warner  Bros,  and  Grace 
Bradley.  Thirteen  Hours  by  Air. 

A.  F.  (WeUing).— (1)  Joseph  Calleia— 
latest  film,  Sworn  Enemy.  (2)  Stuart  Erwin  b. 
Feb.  14,  1905— Women  are  Trouble.  (3) 
Ginger  Rogers  b.  July  16,  1911, and  Fred 
Astaireb.  May  10,  1900  together  ini  Won't 
Dance.  (4)  Jack  Oakie's  real  name  is  Lewis 
Offield. 

Curious. — Joan  Blondell  took  the  role  of 
Gingei  Stewart  in  We're  In  the  Money. 

B.  P.  (S.W.19). — Greta  Garbo  to  make 
Camille  with  Robert  Taylor  for  Metro- 
Gold  wyn- Mayer.  (2)  Herbert  Marshall, 
latest  film  Girls'  Dormitory. 

Lottie  (Devon). — Yes,  Dickie  Moore  and 
Cora  Sue  Collins  appeared  in  the  film.  The 
World  Accuses.  Vivian  Tobin  and  Russell 
Hopton  took  the  leading  roles  in  this  film. 

J.  S.  (Liverpool). — Tom  Moore  took  the 
part  of  Mike  O'Down  in  the  film  The  Last 
Parade. 

Dick  Powell  Fan  (Leith). — Dick  Powell 
see  above  Regular  Reader.  (2)  Robert 
Taylor's  latest  film  Small  Town  Girt,  wiA 
Janet  Gaynor  for  Me:ro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
film. 

W.  D.  (Essex). — No,  Gene  Raymond  did 
not  take  the  pait  of  the  blind  soldier  who 
made  the  outburst  during  the  gathering  of 
the  blind  soldiers  in  The  Dark  Angel.  This 
role  was  played  by  Bobbie  Hale. 

I.  H.  (Wales).  — Harry  Stockwell,  who 
played  in  The  Band  Plays  On,  was  b.  April  27 
Kansas  City,  5  ft.  9  in.,  155  lb.,  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes. 

Shirley  Temple  Fan  (Cornwall). — (1), 
Leading  players  opposite  Shirley  Temple  as 
follows  :  Girl  in  Paxvn — Adolphe  Menjou 
and  Dorothy  Dell.  Stand  Up  and  Cheer — 
Warner  Baxter,  Madge  Evans  and  James 
Dunn.  Now  and  Forever — Gaiy  Cooper  and 
Carole  Lombard.  When  New  York  Steeps — 
Spencer  Tracy  and  Helen  Twelvetrees. 
Baby  Take  a  Bow — James  Dunn,  Claire 
Trevor.  Bright  Eyes — ^James  Dunn,  Judith 
Allen  and  Lois  Wilson.  Our  Little  Girl — 
Rosemary  Ames,  Joel  McCrea  and  Lyle 
Talbot.  Little  Colonel — Evelyn  Venable, 
John  Lodge  and  Lionel  Bariymore.  (2) 
Articles  on  Shirley  as  follows :  "  Madge 
Evans  Talks  to  Shirley  Temple" — April  3, 
1935.  "  Shirlev  Temple's  IntelligenceTest," 
—Feb.  15,  1936.  "Baby  Take  a  Rest"— 
May  16,  1936.  Back  numbers,  see  above. 

Herman  Brix  Fan. — Herman  Brix,  6  ft. 
2}  in.,  203  lb.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfect 
Tarzan. 

O.  D.  W.  (West  Ealing).— (1)  Gordon 
James  took  the  part  of  Cream  in  Pot  Luck. 
(2)  Gene  Raymond,  Margaret  Callahan, 
Eric  Blore,  Grant  Mitchell  took  the  chi^ 
roles  in  Seien  Keys  to  Baldpate. 

F.  (Swansea). — Claiie  Trevor'?  films  since 
1933  :  Life  in  the  Raw,  The  Mad  Game, 
Jimmy  and  Sallv,  The  Last  Trail.  Hold  That 
Girl,  Wild  Gold.  Baby  Take  a  Bow.  Dante's 
Inferno,  llinor  Norton.  Black  Sheep,  Navy 
Wife,  Song  and  Dance  Man,  Bucaneer, 
Human  Cargo. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Those  interested  in  the  Richard  Tai^er- 
Diana  Napier  Fan  Club  please  write  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  S.  Goldberg,  4  Grafton  Place, 
Euston  Square,  N.W.I.  A  magazine  is 
published  (quarterly  and  Mr.  Tauber  and 
Miss  Napier  take  a  keen  personal  inteiest  in 
the  club.  ° 

A  branch  of  the  BiLLY  MlLTON  Club  is 
in  course  of  formation  at  Romford,  and  the 
organiser,  Miss  Mary  Cast,  of  36  Clydesdale 
Road,  Romford,  Essex,  would  be  plea-^ed  to 
hear  from  any  readers  in  the  Romford 
district,  all  other  prospective  members  should 
write  to  Mr.  Milton  direct  at  the  B.I. P. 
Studios,  Elstree,  Herts.,  who  personally 
supervises  all  details  relating  to  his  club. 

Non  members  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  is  definitely  not  a  Fan  Club — its 
members  are  cinemagoers  who  have  wider 
aims  than  praising  the  stars  and  films 
insincerely;  the  chief  aim  of  the  club  is  to 
help  others.  Since  the  club  was  formed,  six 
months  ago,  it  has  sent  donations  to  Dr. 


Bamardo's  Homes,  purchased  a  radio  for  a 
blind  ex-sei  viceman,  sent  clothes  to  the  poor 
and  collected  silver  papei  and  magazines  for 
the  hospitals.  Branches  of  the  club  ai  e  beiiig 
organised  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
London,  and  many  social  gatheiings,  etc. 
are  held. 
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There's  glamour 
in  these  long, 
dark,  sweeping 
eye-lashes 


^\  /I      P'CTUREGOER  Weekly 

SLIM  and 


\ 


1  his  could  very  well  be  a  photograph  of  your 
eyelashes.  For  this  is  how  they  will  look  when 
you  have  used  Lashtone  regularly  for  a  few 
weeks — the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  your 
friends. 

Why  have  to  use  cosmetics  to  hide  pale,  weak 
eyelashes  when  Lashtone  can  give  you  eye- 
beauty  beyond  compare  so  easily  and  inex- 
pensively ? 

Buy  a  tube  of  Lashtone  to-dav — use  it  from 
to-night.  Each  morning  as  you  look  into  your 
mirror  you  will  notice  a  gradual  improvement. 
Soon  your  eyes  will  be  framed  in  long,  dark, 
curling  eyelashes — your  whole  face  will  have 
new  clu>rm,  new  attractiveness,  new  allure. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

From  BMtt,  Timothy  Wliitoi,  Taylor*,  Harrodt,  8olfrid|M, 
Whitoloyt  nut  all  Hith-clau  Chimitl*.  Storot,  Boauty  Parlours, 
f?*-.  .Z^JJ"  *■••     <l«eulty  Mnd  P.O.  direct 

to  LAIHTOME  PRODUCTS  (Otpt.  1).  75  BAYHAM  STREET. 
H.W.t,  aad  a  tnko  will  bo  tont  to  you  Pott  Froo. 


A  MAKE-UP 
THAT  PROTECTS 
AND 

BEAUTIFIES 


Almost  any  face  powder 
prevents  "  shine."  Every 
lipstick  and  rouge  adds 
colour — but  OUTDOOR 
GIRL  products  do  far 
more. 

The  unique  olive  oil  base 
of  Outdoor  Girl  Powder 
and  Rouge  nourishes  and 
protects  the  skin — the 
Outdoor  Rouge  and  Lip- 
stick make  your  beauty 
come  alive  by  their  perfect 
blend.  Outdoor  Giri  is 
the  harmony  make-up  you 
need.  Trial  sizes  as  low 
as  6d. 

SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  NEW 
18-PAGE  BEAUTY  BOOK  to 

Crystal  Products  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  503),  32  City  Road, 
London,  E.C.I. 


6  REASONS  WHY 


SU-CAN  ARE  BETTER 

Rolled 
Pad 

One  reason  why  Su-Can  are  the  best 
of  soluble  towels  is  because  they 
have  a  rolled  pad,  so  making  them 
more  comfortable,  smaller,  yet  com- 
pletely efficient. 

Su-Can  have  sewn  loops — loops 
which  are  quickly  and  easily  detach- 
able. This  eliminates  the  4msightly 
knots  which  are  found  on  every 
other  soluble  towel,  prevents  friction 
and  rucking.  Try  Su-Can  next  time 
and  get  the  best.  They  cost  no  more. 

PRICES: 

I  '-.   12.   I  (  and  2/- 
(in  cartons  of  t2) 
Also  in  M  packets, 
in  lid.  I/.,  1/2.  l/« sizes 


SU-CAN 


THE   IDEAL   SOLUBLE  HYGIENE 

COUPON—To  Mist  Haynes,  168  Old  St..  London,  E.C.I. 
PUoie  ttnd  me  free  samples  of  SU-CAN  Soluble  Totvels. 

NAME  

(/«  Block  Letters) 

ADDRESS  

,       _  iJ.  stamp  is  suffieient  if  envelope  unseaied  


healthy 


lOST  "  fatness  "  consists  of  watery  fluids  in  the  tissues.  They 
arc  solutions  of  toxins  which  have  been  absorbed  from  the  intestine. 
Beechams  Brand  Pills  gently  compel  regularity  and  so  prevent  the 
formation  of  these  toxins.  Your  weight  goes  down  steadily  as  your 
health  improves.  Take  them  to  cleanse  your  blood,  to  overcome 
constipation,  liverishness,  indigestion,  headaches  and  complexion 
blemishes,  and  to  make  you  look  years  younger.  The  same  wonderful 
formula  for  90  years. 


BEECHAMS 


Purely  Vegetable 


PILLS 


eRANO 


Sold  Everywhere 


TO  WOMEN  WHO  WISH  TO  SLIM 


HAIR  ON 
FACE 


etc.,  banished  for 
ever,  never  to  return, 
by  Dr.  Landrae's 
Home  Expilator  in 
privacy  at  home.  The 
only  known  perma- 
nent way.  it  never 
fails  to  remove  each 
unsightly  hair,  root  and  all,  without  discomfort : 
leaves  the  skin  soft  and  lovely.  Easy  to  use  as  a 
lipstick  and  fiilly  guaranteed. 
Illustrated  particulars  Post  Free  in  plain  cover. 
GREAT  BRITISH  STORES.  LTD.  (DEPT.  38) 
"Unlvtml  HouM."  CHRiSTCHURCH.  HANTS. 


1 


HERE  IS  A  REAL  BEAUn  TIP 

To  secure  the  loveliness  which 
only  belonft  to  a  perfect  skin,  a 
few  drops  of  O.D.D.  Brand 
Prescription  should  be  occasion- 
alljr  applied  to  the  face. 
O.D.D.  Brand  Prescription  is  a 
sure  remedy  for  enlarfcd  pores, 
spots  and  pimples.  Buy  a  1/3 
bottle  to-day   at   any  chemiu. 


FREE 

Write  to  D.  0. 0. 
LaboraUuies,  Dept. 
P(8,  Fleet  Lene,  London , 
E.C.4,  for  a  CENER. 
OUS  TRIAL  60TTLE 
of  0.0.0.  Srand  Pre- 
scription FREE. 


ncKC  d  Quick 
RELIEF />om  SWELLING  &  IRRITATION 

Bitten?  Then  try  this.  Dab  on  a  little 
T.C.P.  Solution,  right  away.  In  a  few- 
minutes  T.C.P.  positively  stops  all  irrita- 
tion and  reduces  the  swelling.  There's 
nothing  so  quick  or  so  certain — for  this 
New  Antiseptic  Discovery  actually 
destroys  the  insect  poison  in  the  bite.  Heals 
scratched  Bites,  too,  wonderfully 
soon.  So  just  try  it  for  yourself. 
All  Chemists  sell  the  hand  3- 
pocket-size  sprinkler  bottle  at — 

T  ^  D      Certain  Remedy 
for  BITES  and 
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My  skin  looked 
only  near  blonde 


^now  I  know  my  powder  shade  teas  to  blame. 


POWDER.  I  REALIZED  THAT  THE 
SHADE  I  HAD  USED  BEFORE -THOUGH 
CHOSEN  VERY  CAREFULLY -LEFT  MY 
SKIN  ONLY  NEAR  BLONDE;  BUT  POND'S 
RACHEL  (I)  GIVES  IT  TRANSPARENCY 
AND  BRIGHTNESS.  MAKES  IT  TRUE 
BLONDE  AT  lAST.V 


What  can  the  RIGHT  shade  do  for  you? 


Do  you  just  miss  beauty  because 
your  skin  looks  faded  and  dull? 
Then  your  present  shade  of  face 
powder  is  probably  wrong.  For  the 
wrong  shade  can  make  your  skin 
look  like  that  .  .  .  And  it  isn't  sur- 
prising if  you  haven't  yet  found  the 
right  shade.  Until  recently,  all  pow- 
der shades  were  made  without  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  skin  tones. 

But  now  Pond's,  in  de- 
veloping their  new  powder 
shades,  have  analysed  the 
skin  of  200  girls  under  a 
colourscope  to  discover 
what  tints  give  each  typeits 
special  beauty.  And  these 


FREE  —  Pond's    Powder  : 

Write  your  name  and  address 
below,  pin  a  id.  stamp  to  this 
coupon  and  post  in  a  sealed 
envelope  to  Dept.  P37i-ii 
Pond's,  Perivale,  Greenford, 
Middlesex,  and  we  will  send 
you  FREE  SAMPLES  of  all 
five  shades  of  Pond's  Face 
Powder— Natural,  Peach,  Dark 
Brunette  (SunUn),  Rachel  i 
and  Rachel  2. 


very  tints  are  blended  invisibly  in 
Pond's  Face  Powder  shades.  That 
is  why  they  bring  you  a  loveliness 
you  never  had  before. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  the 
right  shade  of  face  powder  for  you. 
Examine  all  five  of  Pond's  Face 
Powder  shades.  Send  in  the  coupon, 
or  see  the  shades  of  Pond's  Powder 
at  the  chemist's. 

NATURAL  gives 
transparency  to  fair 
slcln. 

RACHEL   I   is  a 
liglit  ivory  tint. 
R  A  C  H  E  L  2  clears 
brunette  sliin. 
PEACH  brightens 
and  warmsdullslcin. 

DARK  BRUNETTE 

is  a  perfect  natural 
sun-tan  tint. 


AMAZING  FACTS 

were  revealed  when  2CO 
girlt  were  complexion-ana- 
lysed under  a  colourscope. 
It  showed  that  beautiful 
blonde  skin  has  a  note  of 
blue ;  that  lovely  brunette 
skincontainsbrilliant  green! 
With  ihisknowledge.  Pond's 
have  blended  irrvisibly  in 
their  new  powder  shades  the 
exact  tints  of  lovely  skin. 


NAME. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

W^Hy  not  ask  me  ?  I  am  certain  that  your  problem  can  be  solved. 

If  you  would  like  a  reply  by  post,  send  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  with  your  query. 


O  you  look  your  best  in 
summer  ?  Have  our  recent 
hot  summers  taught  you 
how  to  make  the  best  of 
them,  or  do  you  go  around 
looking  harassed  and  hot,  with  wispy 
hair  and  shining  nose? 

Keeping  fresh  and  looking  crisp 
isn't  a  matter  of  accident.  The 
surest  way  of  achieving  it  is  to  begin 
the  day  with  a  tepid  bath.  A  luke- 
warm bath  is  better  than  a  cold  one. 
It  is  cleansing  and  leaves  you  with  a 
cooler  skin. 

Be  liberal  with  the  bath  salts  in 
warm  weather.  Choose  a  refreshing 
perfume  rather  than  an  exotic  one. 
Pine  needles  and  some  of  the  herbcil 
baths  are  specially  good  for  warm 
mornings.  Dry  yourself  gently — you 
do  not  need  the  invigorating  rough 
towel  in  summer — and  then  give 
yourself  an  eau  de  Cologne  friction. 
There  is  nothing  like  eau  de  Cologne 
for  making  your  skin  cool  and  sweet- 
smelling.  The  very  freshness  of  it  is 
soothing  to  your  nerves  and  wiU 
start  you  on  your  uiv  feeUng  pleased 
with  yourself  and  tolerant  to  the 
world. 

You  can  have  talcum  powder  to 
match,  but  if  you  are  hable  to 
perspire  very  much,  it  is  better  to 
use  a  deodorant  powder.  Take  care 
of  the  underarms,  too.  Spoiled 
dresses  and  lack  of  freshness  are 
unforgivable  these  days.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  control.  The  one  may 
be  used  every  morning,  or,  if  you  are 
pressed  for  time,  another  variety 
which  confers  immunity  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Some  girls  suffer  very  much  in  the 
summer  from  damp  hands.  Washing 
with  Formalin  soap  is  always  help- 
ful, or  the  hands  may  be  steeped  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  any  good 
antiseptic.  Have  the  following 
powder  made  up  and  carry  a  little 
of  it  in  a  box  in  your  handbag.  If  it 
is  dusted  over  the  palms  at  intervals, 
particularly  before  putting  on  gloves, 
it  will  greatly  reduce  the  trouble. 
Here  is  the  recipe  : 

Powdered  starch,  2  02. ;  powdered 
talc,  1  oz.;  powdered  alum,  15  grains. 

To  Tan,  or  Not 

The  past  few  years  has  taught  many 
of  us  to  temper  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  sun  with  a  little  discretion.  Heat 
stroke  and  bad  sunburn  have  taught 
many  of  us  that  a  little  sun  bathing  goes 
a  long  way.  Several  doctors  have 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  indiscrimin- 
ate exposure,  and  at  least  one  has 
reminded  us  that  too  much  sun  results 
in  premature  ageing  of  womon. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  hot  countries 
agree  with  him,  and  I  would  add  the 
warning  that  there  is  nothing  like  too 
much  sun  for  producing  a  fine  crop  of 
superfluous  hair. 

Therefore,  to  tan  or  not  to  tan  is  a 
question  which  needs  serious  considera- 
tion. If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  take  the  doses  gently. 

Above  all,  aid  your  skin  in  acquiring 
the  tan  without  burning.  Sun  tan  oil  is, 
perhaps,  less  used  than  a  specially 
devised  cream,  which  aids  the  tanning 
process,  but  also  protects  against  the 
more  potent  rays.  Some  of  these  creams 
give  the  skin  a  golden  hue  while  the  real 
tan  is  appearing. 

Whatever  your  choice,  the  com- 
plexion needs  plenty  of  skin  food  during 
the  summer,  to  counteract  the  drving 
effect  of  sun  and  sea  air  and  the  long 
hours  spent  out  of  doors.  Never  miss 
your  nightly  massage,  and  on  coming 


in  from  tennis,  golf,  motoring,  or  even 
a  simple  picnic,  give  your  skin  a  good 
cream  cleansing. 

This  method  of  cleansing  will  not 
irritate  the  most  sensitive  skin.  Take  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool  and  soak  in  cold 
water.  Squeeze  out  the  surplus,  and 
then  sprinkle  the  pad  with  a  lotion 
composed  as  follows  :  1  oz.  extract  of 
witch  hazel  and  5  oz.  of  rosewater. 

Spread  this  pad  with  a  layer  of  cold 
cream  or  cleansing  cream  and  use  it  on 
the  face  with  upward  strokes  of  the  pad. 

Care  of  the  Hair 

At  the  end  of  a  holiday  most  girls  realise 
that  their  hair  is  brittle,  dry,  and  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  colour  and  gloss.  It  is  not 
only  lack  of  attention  (and  most  of  us,  I  am 
afraid,  are  tempted  to  scamp  brushing  and 
scalp  massagewhen  the  out-of-doors  is  calling) 
but  the  bleachmg  effect  of  the  sun.  Sea 
bathing  and  sea  air  also  dry  out  the  natural 
oils. 

A  steam  and  hot  oil  massage  is  the  surest 
way  of  restoring  all  that  the  hair  has  lost. 
This  is  a  iob  for  your  hairdresser.  The  steam 
is  applied  from  a  special  "helmet."  When  t'ae 
pores  of  the  scalp  have  been  well  opened, 
warm  oil  is  applied  and  massaged  in  with  the 
finger  tips.  The  oil  used  varies  with  the  colour 
of  your  hair  and  the  condition  of  your  scalp. 
Finally  the  shampoo,  and  you  are  left  with 
hair  that  is  soft  to  the  touch  once  again  and  a 
scalp  that  feels  loose  and  pliable. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

M.  B.  (Colchester). — Here  is  an  exeicise 
that  will  help  to  slim  your  ankles,  provided 
the  thickness  is  of  flesh  and  not  of  actual  bone. 
Place  right  foot  over  the  left  knee.  Take  the 
ankle  between  your  hands  and  "wring"  it 
firmly.  Work  alternately  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  Repeat  on  the  other  ankle,  placing 
left  foot  across  right  knee.  Then  do  this 
exercise.  Get  up  on  tip-toe.  Walk  three  steps. 
Lower  the  heels.  Walk  three  steps.  Raise  the 
heels.  Walk  three  steps.  Do  this  all  round 
the  room,  first  on  the  toes  and  then  using  the 
heels.  Before  going  to  bed,  pat  in  a  reducing^ 
lotion. 

Puzzled. — Always  use  a  deeper  shade  of 
powder  on  a  tanned  skin.  The  best  plan  is  to 
buy  a  box  of  good  sun  bronze  powder.  Add  a 
little  to  your  ordinary  powder  and  mix  well. 
As  your  tan  grows  deeper,  add  still  more  sun 
bronze  powder  from  time  to  time. 

A.  N.  (Oxford). — Your  skin  needs  toning- 
up  and  cleansing.  Have  you  tried  Henry 
Tetlow's  "Swansdown"  Complexion  Milk? 
It  is  obuinable  at  1/-  and  2/6  per  bottle. 

Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  N.  B.  Packham,  90  High  Street, 
Woolwich,  S.E.18,  for.— 

Jill  Darling 

Mistaken  Identity 

I  am  Suzanne 

Regret 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded^ 

to  :— 

Miss  F.  Blakey,  7  Gordon  Street,  We 
Hartlepool,  Durham,  for : — 
Things  to  Come 
End  of  the  World 
Next  Time  We  Live 
The  Moon's  Our  Home 

Miss  K.  Remnant  (aged  fourteen),  St.  Vii 
cents,  Briadley  Common,  via  Waltham  Cr 
Essex,  for : — 

Without  You 

A  Perfect  Week-end 

Return  of  the  Terror 

Housewife 

Miss   G.    Ashman,   42   Taunton  Street 
Swindon,  Wilts,  for : — 
G-Men 
Desire 
Courageous 
Dames 

Miss  Doris  James,  194  War  Lane,  Ha 
borne,  Birmingham,  17,  for  : — 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood 
•  Fame 

Twenty  Years  After 

Forgotten  Faces 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Till 
Tales  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titlM 
in  order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard  c/d 
PiCTUREGOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow  StreetJ 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  noJ 
rules  except  that  I  must  ask  you  to  submits 
your  entry  on  a  postcard — and  only  one] 
attempt  on  each  canl. 

Gtiv  Beacow. 
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Not  guilty — of 

"Tired  Skin" 


HERES  MY 
DAUGHTER 
COME  TO 
FETCH  US 
TO  LUNCH. 


n 


BARBARA. 

I  didn't 

RECOGNISE 
YOU. 


OWN  UP-  WHAT 
HAVE  YOU  BEEN 
DOING  TO  LOOK 
SO  DIFFERENT? 


AM  I  IN 

1  the  witness 
box' 


There's  no  attraction  to  compare  with  a 
lovely  skin — and  none  that's  so  easy  to  gain. 
City  air  and  city  grime  can  take  much  of  the 
hfe  and  loveliness  from  your  complexion. 
Don't  wait  for  "  tired  skin."  Start  the  simple 
Knight's   Castile   beauty   treatment  now. 

Knight's  Castile  will  stimu- 
late your  skin  back  to 
natural,  glowing  loveliness. 
Knight's  Castile  is  specially 
made  for  the  face !  Four- 
pence  per  tablet. 

Kniglifs  Gistile 

TOILET  SOAP 


KC  l7S-4eS 


JOHN  KNIGHT  LIMITED— SOAP  MAKERS  SINCE  i8i7 


'  HE  VERY  NEARLY  LOST  THEH.  "  The  eiumcl  was  nearly  worn  through  when  the  dentist 
told  me  to  change  his  tooth  paste  to  Odol.  Too  much  abrasive  or  harshness,  he  said,  can 
quickly  ruin  the  strongest  teeth  and  once  the  enamel  Roes,  everything  goes.  It  appears  that 
the  parricles  in  Odol  are  microscopic  —  very  fine  and  soft.  So  Odol  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
polishes  brilliantly  without  the  slightest  danger  of  scratching.** 


ODOL  IS  SAFE  —  particles  only  i  micron 
in  diameter  (4  loo.oooths')  —  no  gritty 
abrasive  whatsoever.  Odol  cannot  possibly 
scratch  the  enamel.  Odol  contains  peroxide 
.  .  .  and  peroxide  whitens  teeth  safely.  Odol 
contains  chlorates,  too  —  they  strengthen  the 
gums.  Odol  keeps  teeth  clean  —  and  clean 
teeth  are  safe  teeth.  Odol  refreshes  your 
mouth  with  a  fresh,  pleasant  taste. 


and  20  other  prizes  every 
week  for  '  SUNNY  SNAPS ' 

Each  week's  Competition  closes 
when  the  hnal  post  reaches  Cranbux 
on  the  Saturday.  Winners  will  be 
announced  in  the  "Daily  Mirror"  and  "Daily  Sketch" 
the  following  Friday.  The  decision  of  the  Genera! 
Manager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  is  final.  Write  your  name  on 
the  tuck  of  each  snap  and  post  to  Cranbux  Ltd.,  ODOL 
Surmy  Snaps  (Dept.  PG2),  Norwich.  Please  mark  top 
left-hand  comer  of  envelope  "  Competition."  The  final 
weekly  competitionendsonSaturday,October  3rd,  1 936. 
0  Each  snap  entered  mttst  be  aecompanied  by  an  empty 
ODOL  Tooth  Paste  Carton,  I  -  size,  or  tieo  6d.  size 
cartons.  Two  entries  may  be  sent  tcilh  a  I  9  size  carton. 
Alt  tsinra'ng  snaps  become  the  property  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  ; 
no  snaps  can  be  returned.  Only  amateurs  may  enter. 
Entries  limited  to  Gt.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland. 


FREE! 


A  TRIAL  TUBE  OF 
ODOL  TOOTH  PASTE 

Try  an  Odol  SmiJe  !  Post  this  coupon 
in  an  unsealed  envelope  (}d.  stamp)  to 
Cranbux  Ltd.  (Dept.  P(J?),  Norwich, 
and  a  trial  tube  of  Odol  Tooth  Paste 
will  be  sent  you  free  and  post  free. 

Name 

Address 


1 


Not  in  I.F.S. 


or  WOMEN  a  woman  designed  this 

DUNLOP  CYCLE  SADDLE 


"  Petronelia  "  of  C.T.C.  Gazelle  lame  laid 
down  the  lines  of  it  froK\  her  experience 
of  iKe  woman  cyclist'i  needs.  Like  all 
DUNLOP  Saddles  it  is  made  oi  a  new  pliant, 
waterproof  material  which  can  never  lose 
shape,  nor  absorb  moisture.  It  is  easy, 
smooth  and  coroicrtable  from  the  start,  and 
it  will  easily  last  a  cycle's  liie. 


l)unli>p  Rublier  Company  Ltd.,  Fort  Dunlop,  Birnungh.im. 
6H  713 


DUNLOP 


ICF.H4 
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I'D  LOVE  TO  GO 


but  how  can  /  with 
itegs  tike  mine 


IF  YOUR 

lies  ARE  spoa- 

SPORT$,lET 
tlASTO  PUT 
THEM  RIGHT 


Her  Friend  Said — 

Take  Elasto  f 


What  Users  of  Elasto  Say  .— 

"  No  sign  of  varicose  veins  now." 
'Rheumatoid  arthritis  gone;  I  have  never  felt  better." 
"AU  signs  of  phlebitis  gone." 

"I  had  suffered  for  years  from  a  weak  heart,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

"Completely  healed  my  varicose  ulcers." 
"Now  free  from  piles." 
"  Your  free  sample  gave  wonderful  relief," 
"/  feel  10  years  younger," 

'As  soon  as  I  started  taking  Elasto  I  could  go  about 
my  work  in  comfort;  no  pain  whatever." 

"Had  rheumatism  so  badly  I  could  hardly  walk,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

'My  skin  is  as  soft  as  velvet,  thanks  to  Elasto," 
'The  stinging  sensations  I  used  to  get  in  my  left 

arm  and  leg  {Arterio-Sclerosis)  are  quite  gone  and 

my  general  health  is  much  improved." 
'  Varicose  veins  quickly  cured  after  12  years  of  useless 

bandaging." 

'I  was  suffering  from  mitral  disease  and  dare  not 
exert  myself  in  any  way,  but  now,  thanks  to  Elasto 
my  heart  is  quite  sound  again,"  etc. 


Elasto,  the  Pleasant,  Handy  Remedy 


Elasto  is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets  which 
dissolve  instantly  on  the  tongue,  whence  it 
is  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood  stream, 
thereby  actually  restoring  the  natural 
power  of  healing  to  the  blood. 


For  all  Readers  of  the 
Picturegoer^' 

FREE 


LEG  TROUBLES  soon  vanish  when  Elasto  is 
taken.  Varicose  veins  are  forgotten  and  soon 
disappear,  skin  troubles  clear  up,  old  wounds 
become  clean  and  healthy  and  quickly  heal,  swell- 
ings go  down,  inflammation  and  irritation  are 
soothed,  rheumatism  simply  fades  away,  and  the 
whole  system  is  braced  and  strengthened.  This  is 
not  magic,  although  the  relief  does  seem  magical;  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  revitalised  blood  and  improved 
circulation  brought  about  by  Elasto. 

Not  a  Drug,  but  a  Vital  Cell  Food ! 

You  naturally  ask — What  is  Elasto?  This 
question  is  fully  answered  in  an  interesting 
booklet  which  explains  in  simple  language  the 
Elasto  method  of'  curing  through  the  blood.  Your 
copy  is  free,  see  coupon  below.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  Elasto  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  vital  cell 
food.  It  restores  to  the  blood  the  vital  elements 
which  combine  with  albumin  to  form  elastic 
tissue,  and  thus  enables  Nature  to  restore  elasti- 
city to  the  broken-down  and  devitalised  fabric 
of  veins,  arteries,  and  heart,  and  so  to  re-establish 
normal  circulation  —  the  real  basis  of  sound 
health  ! 

Every  sufferer  should  know  of  this  wonderful 
new  biological  remedy  which  quickly  brings 
ease  and  comfort,  and  creates  within  the  system 
a  new  health  force  ;  overcoming  sluggish, 
unhealthy  conditions,  increasing  vitality,  and 
bringing  into  full  activity  Nature's  own  powers  of 
healing.  Elasto  is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets,  which 
dissolve  instantly  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  effective 
remedy  ever  devised.  For  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  you  can  now  enjoy  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  this  modem  scientific  remedy — 
which  has  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  perfect. 

You  Can  Test  Elasto  FREE  ! 

Simply  fill  in  the  Coupon  below  for  a  Free  Sample  and 
a  Special  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  Elasto,  the  New 
Biological  Remedy.  These,  together  with  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  we  will  gladly  send  privately,  post  free. 
Don't  lose  another  moment  I  Write  for  these  to-<tay— 
NOW,   while  vou  think  of  it  I  — and  see  for  yourself 


Generous  Sample  of 
Wonder  Remedy 


what  a  wonderful  difference  Elasto  Makes  1 1 

This  offer  is  too  good  to  be  missed  ^\ 

THE    NEW   ERA   TREATMENT   CO.,  LTD., 
(Dept.  191),  Cecil  Houte,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  E.C. 


FILL     IN     THIS     COUPON  — NOW! 


Not  Magic, 
Bat  Acf 
Like  It  ! 


COUPON 


For  Free  Trial  Sample  of  Elasto 


THE  NEW  ERA  TREATMENT  Co.,  Ltd., 

(Dept.  191),  Cecil  House,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

Please  send  me  Free  Sample  and  Special  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  how  Elasto,  The  Great  Blood 
Revitaiiser,  cures  through  the  blood. 


NAME  

(Please  Print  in  Capital  Letters.) 

ADDRESS   


Piclurt-Koer,  2'^<7:'i^^. 
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Meet  Pins  and 
Needles,  Glenda 
FarrelVs  favour- 
ite twin  Siamese 
kittens.  That's 
Pins  on  the  right ! 


I 


"  Cotning  !  "  If  you  tvere  her  oppo- 
nent you'd  have  to  bring  out  your 
best  shots  !  Often  in  the  sunlight, 
yet  Glenda  Farrell  never  suffers 
from  coarse  skin.  "Lux  Toilet 
Soap  keeps  my  skin  clear  and 
smooth"  she  says.  You'll  find  Lu.v 
Toilet  Soap  in  her  home  as  well  as 
in  the  Warner  Brothers'  Studio. 


IS  COARSE  SKIN  SPOILING 
YOUR  LOVELINESS? 

DOES  your  skin  feel  harsh  and  coarse  ?  Skin 
specialists  say  that  under  the  microscope 
almost  any  woman's  skin  shows  layers  and  ridges  of 
tiny  dead  scales. 

But  how  different  Glenda  Farrell's  skin  looks  ! 
Her  skin  is  flawlessly  clear  and  soft  because  she  has 
smoothed  away  these  tiny  dead  scales  with  Lux 
Toilet  Soap.  And  you  can  do  the  same  !  Use  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  every  day  and  soon  your  skin  will  be 
radiantly  clear  and  smooth.  Lux  Toilet  Soap  has  a 
quick-acting  beauty  lather  that  dissolves  these  scales, 
clears  away  coarse  skin  and  reveals  the  smooth  yoimg 
skin  that  lies  beneath.  Use  this  fragrant  white  soap 
for  a  beauty  bath,  too.  Obtainable  everywhere,  3d. 
a  tablet.  (This  price  applies  to  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  only.) 


I 


Lux  Toiltt  Soap  is 
used  by  846  oui  of 
%H famous  stars  — 
and  is  the  official 
beauty  soap  of  the 
leading  film  studios. 


Lux  Toilet  Soap 
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'~PH.E  pair  in  a  scene  from  "Dishonour  Bright"  which  Tom  Walls  is  also  directing 
for  Capitol-Cecil  Films  at  the  new  Denham  studios.    The  comedy  was  written 
by  Ben  Travers  and  the  cast  includes  Betty  Stockfeld,  Eugene  Pallette,  the 
American  character  actor,  George  Sanders,  Cecil  Parker  and  Arthur  Wontner. 
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MINUTF,S 


TO  WAIT  -so 


JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  rest- 
ful smoke.  In  taste  and 
quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not 
quite  so  large ;  big  enough, 
however,  to  last  the  full  10 
minutes-and  so  conveniently 
packed. 


In  tins  SO  for  'tj-  -k  for  2/- 
Jn  boxes  45  /or        ★  25  for  f  OD 

THE   TEN-MINUTE   SMOKE   FOR    INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


DeR 


eszke 


MINORS 


luN.  Jhx  Cafrn  Plullin  1 1, 1. 
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When  the  studio  lets  them  loose — Eleanore  Whitney,  Kent  Taylor,  and  Wilma  Francis 
take  a  sail  on  Los  Armeies  harbour. 


A GREAT  many  readers  have  done 
as  I  suggested  in  these  pages  in 
our  issue  of  July  11 — -written  to 
my  colleague  "The  Thinker," 
sajdng  whether  or  not  they  believe 
too  much  attention  is  paid  in  films  to  the 
subject  of  love. 

The  replies,  which  have  been  passed  to  me, 
are  extremely  varied,  some  declaring  hotly 
and  fiercely  that  any  love-making  in  a  film 
is  just  a  pain  in  the  neck,  while  others 
ianguishingly  beseech  more  of  the  same 
pain. 

And  almost  every  shade  of  opinion 
between  these  two  extremes  is  represented. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  comments 
comes  from  Kenneth  Macgowan,  associate 
producer   at  the   Twentieth  Century-Fox 


Studios  in  Hollywood,  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  new  Myrna  Loy  film,  with  Warner 
Baxter,  Ian  Hunter,  and  Claire  Trevor — To 
Mary,  With  Love. 

Boy  Meets  Girl 

Mr.  jMacgowan  has  been  making  a  study  of 
the  matter;  he  has  dug  into  a  thousand 
films  for  his  data,  and  reports  that  97.6  per  cent, 
of  them  are  focused  on  pre-marital  love. 

That  is,  the  story  covers  the  period,  boy  meets 
girl — boy  loses  girl — boy  wins  girl;  and  it  lea\-es 
the  audience's  imagination  to  complete  the 
story  after  marriage. 

Shut  your  eyes  and  try  to  think  how  many 
films  you've  seen  lately  that  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. Many  of  them  may  be  cluttered  up  with 
detail,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  essentials 
you'll  find  that  this,  as  a  rule,  is  the  main 
plot. 


"The  remaining  2.4  per  cent.,"  says  Macgowan, 
"is  composed  of  historical  dramas  in  which  the 
romantic  theme  is  submerged,  broad  comedies  in 
which  love  is  used  only  in  deference  to  certain 
classes  of  patrons,  and  films  which  deal  with  pro- 
blems which  arise  after  marriage." 

Ma-in-Law 

This  last  class,  he  discloses,  consists  of  less 
than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  pictures  produced;  that  is,  less  than 
three  in  a  thousand. 

Presumably  in  this  class  must  be  included  the 
mother-in-law  films,  since  in  the  film  world 
apparently  the  only  problem  that  does  arise 
after  marriage  is  the  mother-in-law  ! 

However,  there  has  been  a  marked  falling-off 
in  this  type  of  comedy  recently ;  producers  have 
evidently  realised  that  mothers-in-law  are  either 
so  human  and  understanding  that  they  are  not 
fit  subjects  for  comedy,  or  else  too  grim  to  joke 
about. 

But,  joking  apart,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
such  a  tiny  proportion  of  films  deal  with  hus- 
band and  wife. 

Granted  that  the  majority  of  picturegoers  are 
unmarried ;  and  granted  that  people  want  to  see 
films  about  themselves  and  their  own  problems; 
it  still  seems  amazing  that  nearly  all  film-stories 
stop  abruptly,  in  a  close-up  embrace,  at  the 
exact  point  where  the  real  story  of  life  usually 
starts. 

Married  Lovers 

Do  producers  consider  that  the  young  men 
and  maidens  (especially  the  latter)  to  whom 
love-stories  are  intended  to  appeal,  have  no 
interest  or  curiosity  in  the  vast  hinterland  which 
hes  beyond  the  wedding  ceremony  and  in  which, 
if  they  enter  it,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
their  lives  will  be  spent  ? 

I  believe  the  success  of  The  Thin  Man  and 
Wife  Versus  Secretary  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  hero  and  heroine  were  married, 
and  the  suggestion  that  there  could  be  any 
romance  and  comradeship  and  sentiment  after 
marriage  presented  a  novel  point-of-view  to  the 
majority  of  picturegoers. 

To  quote  Kenneth  JMacgowan  again,  "Some  of 
the  most  successful  films  ever  made  have  dealt 
with  the  love  theme  after  marriage."  (It's  a 
pity  Mr.  INIacgowan  didn't  specify  which). 
"Upon  analysis,  this  seems  perfectly  logical. 
The  great  struggle  of  adjustment,  once  the  con- 
quest is  over,  is  a  very  meaty  subject  for  drama." 

There  Are  Your  Plots 

I'll  say  it  is  ! 
And  it's  this  fact  that  prompted  his  studio 
to  buy  the  story  of  To  Mary,  With  Love,  which  is 
described  as  a  "post-marital  drama  of  internal 
conflict." 

But  is  Myrna  Loy  to  be  our  only  married 
heroine  ?  Why  should  this  be  ? 

I  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  bet  that  among  the 
audiences  in  any  average-sized  kinema  you 
would  find  half-a-dozen  married  couples  whose 
after-marriage  love-story  would  furnish  the 
material  for  a  first-rate  film  plot — if  only  it 
were  told. 

In  the  realm  of  comedy,  too,  the  happily-mar- 
ried couple  furnish  much  more  authentic  screen 
material  than  the  nagging  wife  or  the  hen- 
pecked husband. 

Kindliness 

In  silent  days,  this  department  of  humour  was 
exploited  with  notable  success  by  Jlr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Drew  in  a  series  of  shorts  which 
prox  ed  that  there  could  be  kindliness  as  well  as 
humour  beyond  that  mysterious  milestone,  the 
marriage-altar. 

Lately  in  Hollywood  Gene  Lockhart  and  his 
wife  have  been  doing  the  same  thing,  in  sliort 
films  based  on  the  famous  American  comic  strip 
"Mr  and  Mrs",  by  Briggs. 

The  reception  accorded  to  these,  by  both  press 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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[Continued  from  page  5) 
and  public,  suggests  that  there  is  a  rich  vein  of 
pure  gold  to  be  exploited  here  by  the  far-seeing 
prospector. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  love,  since  that  rings 
such  loud  and  clamorous  bells  at  the  box-ofl5ce. 

But  let  us  not  stop  short  at  the  moment  when 
He  and  She  realise  that  they  mean  everything 
in  the  world  to  each  other — for  that  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Great  Adventure  begins. 


The  Seamy  Side 


It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  glamour  in 
such  films;  but  this  argument  won't  hold 
water. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  the 
obviously-glamorous  subjects — the  Ruritanian 
romances,  the  miUionaire-playground  stories,  the 
imjxjssible  "  she  -  married  -  the  -  Prince-and-lived- 
happily-ever-after "  tales — and  to  seek  the 
romance  and  glamour  that  hes  snugly  embedded 
in  the  seajns  of  hfe ;  and  to  find  these  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  seamy  side. 

This  is  being  done  right  and  left;  and  more- 
over, stars  are  being  found  in  the  least  glamorous 
places. 

If  you've  ever-been  through  Nebraska,  in  the 
Middle  West,  you'll  be  well  aware  that  among 
those  rolhng,  aching  miles  of  illimitable  corn- 
fields there  are  tank-towns — not  much  more 
than  roadside  dumps — which  are  the  very 
reverse  of  glamorous. 

Grand  Island  is  one  of  these ;  it  isn't  any  great 
shakes  as  a  town  now;  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  it  was  even  less. 

.\nd  that's  about  the  time  that  Henry  Fonda 
was  bom  in  it. 

On  the  Cover 

About  the  same  time,  in  an  even  smaller  town 
in  Nebraska,  known  to  a  few  people  as 
Filley,  and  to  the  great  majority  not  at  all,  was 
born  to  a  local  surgeon  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor,  a  man  child,  whom  they  christened 
Robert. 

He  grew  up  to  adorn  the  cover  of  the 
PicTUREGOER  this  Week. 

Bob  Taylor  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  screen  finds  its  material  in  the 
most  unpromising  places. 

Filley  !  A  place  about  as  well  known,  even  to 
Americans,  as,  say,  Fowey  is  to  Englishmen. 

This  small-town  boy  gtew  tall,  was  good- 
looking,  and  filled  out  into  a  sizeable  youth ;  but 
there  wasn't  a  \-ast  deal  of  glamour  about  him, 
even  when  he  went  to  college  in  Cahfornia  and 
studied  economics. 

And  there  still  wouldn't  have  been  much 
glamour  about  him,  as  a  professor  of  economics, 
if  an  M.-G.-:M.  talent  scout  had  not  spotted  him 
in  a  college  production  of  Journey's  End. 

Now  his  glamour  may  be  assessed  by  the  fact 
that  he  receives  over  2,000  fan  letters  a  week. 

The  Small  Town  Army 

But  these  two  stars  are  by  no  means  alone  in 
having  emanated  from  "hick"  towns. 
The  late  Will  Rogers,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  came  from  Claremore,  Oklahoma. 

Fred  Stone,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Will — although  Rogers 
could  no  more  have  a  .successor  that  Marie 
Dressier  could — was  bom  in  the  tiny  town  of 
Valmouth,  Colorado. 

Fred  MacMurray  is  from  Beaver  Dam,  Wis- 
consin; Gary  Cooper  hails  from  a  ranch  near 
Helena,  Jlontana;  Harold  Lloyd  from  Burchard, 
Nebraska . 

Dozens  of  towns  you  never  heard  of  have  dis- 
gorged star  material.  G^een^•ille,  Texas,  gave  us 
John  Boles;  Racine,  Wisconsin,  contributed 
Freddie  March;  San  Jose,  California,  surren- 
dered Edmund  Lowe;  Mrs.  Williams  had  her 
baby  Warren  in  .^itken,  Minnesota. 

.\fter  seeing  Jean  Parker  in  Sequoia  it's  easy 
to  believe  she  came  from  Deer  Lodge,  Montana; 
but  who  would  connect  Grace  Moore  with 
Jellico,  Tennessee,  or  Gertrude  Michael  with 
Talladega,  Alabama,  or  Jack  Oakie  with  Sedalia, 
Montana  ? 

Accomplished 

Thr:se  names  suggest  that  the  screen  can  take 
(sometimes  via  the  stage,  it's  true)  material 
from  the  most  unpromi.sing  sources  and  invest  it 
with  glamour. 

All  is  grist  that  comes  to  Hollywood's  mill. 
For  instance,  not  long  ago  the  gateman  at  the 
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Paramount  studios  was  amazed  to  see  a  huge 
buck  deer  poking  his  head  over  the  studio  gates, 
nonchalantly  smoking  a  cigarette. 

With  him  was  his  owner,  Mrs.  Veme  Cover, 
who  explained  :  "We've  been  on  the  stage  for  a 
long  time,  and  are  staying  in  Hollywood  for  a 
sp>ell. 

"We've  just  dropped  in  to  see  if  Paramount 
needs  a  deer  that  smokes  cigarettes,  eats  at  the 
table,  chews  a  quid  of  tobacco,  arrives  in  cars, 
sleeps  in  bed  in  a  httle  room  by  itself,  and  wears 
a  hat." 

The  casting  director  and  property  chief  held  a 
hurried  consultation  and  discovered  that  they 
did  need  such  an  animal. 

A  contract  was  drawn  up,  but  Mrs.  Cover 
signed  it;  presumably  the  deer  had  contracted 
writer's  cramp  signing  autograph  books. 

Freaks  Barred 

There  is  also,  in  Los  Angeles,  a  young  man 
named  Juan  Vasquez,  who  has  been  a  regu- 
lar smoker  of  cigarettes  for  the  past  year. 

He  has  now  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two 
months. 

I  understand,  however,  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  signed  up  by  any  studio;  perhaps  he  can't 
chew  a  quid  of  tobacco  or  eat  at  table. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  "freaks"  of  any  sort  are 
strictly  barred  by  the  Hays  Office,  which  exer- 
cises a  strict  control  over  the  activities  of  pro- 
ducers. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice,  as  it  still  is  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  American  stage,  to  sign  up 


Boris  Karloff  appears  tuithout  grotesque  make-up 
in  "  The  Walking  Dead." 

anyone  who  had  been  "front  page  news,"  and 
exploit  his  or  her  talent  on  the  screen. 

But  nowadays  that  practice  is  sternly  dis- 
couraged, and  talent  is  the  only  criterion. 

It  doesn't  always  work  on  the  stage,  either; 
when  "  Jafsie"  Condon,  who  acted  as  go-between 
in  the  Lindberg  kidnapping  case,  made  personal 
appearances  in  a  down-town  New  York  kinema, 
giving  short  talks  on  the  case  and  exhibiting 
Uttle  wooden  ladders  which  he  had  made  him- 
self, he  received  scant  encouragement. 

A  Different  Hobby 

Pretty  young  Beverly  Roberts,  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  of  First  National's  diadem 
of  junior  players,  whose  portrait  is  on  page  7, 
has  an  odd  hobby. 

It  started  when  a  New  York  newspaper  des- 
cribed her,  on  her  arrival  in  New  York  from 
a  singing  engagement  in  London,  as  "that  well- 
known  English  diseuse" — but  a  misprint  crept 
in,  and  the  word  was  spelt  "disease  ! " 

Beverly  then  began  to  collect  similar  mis- 
prints about  her  friends  and  colleagues  from  the 
pages  of  the  leading  newspapers ;  she  keeps  them 
in  a  leather-bound  scrap-book,  and  she  says  they 
average  about  six  clippings  a  week. 

For  instance,  she  has  one  from  a  Philadelphia 
paper  which  says  :  "  Pat  O'Brien  is  excellent  in 
his  role  of  a  gup  gup  gup  shrldn." 


Pat's  comment,  when  she  showed  him  that, 
was  :  "One  more  gup  and  I  would  have  been 
immortal ! " 

Just  a  Scream 

Then  there  is  Ross  Alexander,  who  played 
with  her  and  Pat  O'Brien  in  China  Clipper. 
An  advertisement  in  a  Pennsylvanian  paper  des- 
cribes him  as  "Hollywood's  new  scream  find." 

I  hadn't  heard  of  Alexander  being  in  any 
horror  pictures  ! 

Humphrey  Bogart,  who  has  always  played 
villains  on  the  screen,  was  kindly  converted  into 
a  comedian  by  a  St.  Louis  paper,  which  announced 
"  Bogart  enacts  the  role  of  a  mthless  gagster  ! " 

And  oh,  how  ruthless  some  of  these  gagsters 
can  be  ! 

If  you  come  across  any  such  ludicrous  mis- 
prints (so  long  as  they  are  not  in  Picturegoer  !) 
send  them  along  to  Beverly  Roberts,  at  the  First 
National  Studios,  Burbank,  California.  She'd 
love  to  have  them. 

I  feel  she  ought  to  have  my  favourite  printer's 
error,  which  appeared  in  an  American  paper. 

With  reference  to  the  paper's  foreign  cor- 
respondent, it  said  "Mr.  Snooks  has  now 
recovered  from  his  painful  illness,  and  has 
returned  to  his  cuties  in  Paris." 

Of  course  it  meant  "duties" — but  he  had  an 
awful  job  convincing  Mrs.  Snooks  of  that. 

A  Few  Millions 

If  you  like  figures,  other  than  the  kind  the 
Goldwyn  girls  specialise  in,  here  are  a  few 
gathered  up  around  Hollywood;  and  they  cer- 
tainly give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  size  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry. 

To  begin  with,  thirty  million  pounds  sterling 
were  spent  on  film  production  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  .\dd  to  this  the  sum  of  twenty 
million  pounds,  paid  in  taxes  to  the  government, 
and  it  seems  fortunate  that  there  are  12,500 
kinemas  operating  in  the  States,  for  producers 
to  get  their  money  back 

.\nd  then,  of  course,  there  are  also  the  kinemas 
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Lewis  Milestone  (back  to  the  camera)  directing 
Porter  Hall,  Madeleine  Carroll,  and  Gary 
Cooper  in  "  The  General  Died  at  Daum." 

abroad,  from  which  a  vast  additional  revenue  is 
obtained. 

The  people  buying  checks  at  these  12,500 
theatres  number  about  sixty  millions  a  week. 

Something  to  Read 

A total  of  276  different  industries,  arts,  and 
professions,  we  are  told,  are  involved  in 
making  a  motion  picture. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  literature — and 
how  are  works  of  hterature  selected  ? 

Well,  to  obtain  stories  for  last  year's  519 
feature  productions,  no  fewer  than  78,000  pieces 
of  hterature  were  examined — which  means  that 
77,481  were  rejected. 

And  that  seems  a  powerful  lot  of  reading  to 
do  for  nothing. 

However,  it  wjis  probably  considered  worth 
while  by  the  companies  concerned ;  and  certainly 
the  United  States  Government  approves,  for 
according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
every  foot  of  film  sold  abroad  returns  4s.  in 
income  from  other  exports. 

.\nd  when  you  read  that  any  major  Hollywood 
studio  uses  two  thousand  miUions  watts  of 
electricity  in  a  year — enough  to  hght  33,000 
average  homes  every  night — you  will  probably 
feel  you  have  had  enough  figures  for  to-day. 


Outsiders  Barred 


But  I  should  hke  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
those  stories. 
According  to  the  Hays  Office,  of  those  519 
features  which  were  produced,  244  were  based 
on  originals,  41  on  stage-plays,  142  were  novels, 
3  were  from  biographies,  and  52  came  from 
"miscellaneous  sources,"  whatever  that  may 
mean. 

That  last  item  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
which  sound  pretty  big  for  a  sundries  account ! 
But  let  that  pass.  WTiat  I  want  to  emphasise 


is  that  those  originals  are  not  contributed  by 
outsiders. 

The  vision  you  perhaps  have  in  your  mind,  of 
sitting  down  and  dashing  off  that  screen  story 
you  thought  of  oq  your  way  home  from  the 
kinema  last  night,  posting  it  off  to  HoUy.'  ood, 
and  receiving  a  cheque  for  ten  grand  per  return 
is  a  beautiful  one,  but  very,  very  far  from  the 
truth. 

A  New  Terror 

There  was  a  time,  a  score  of  years  ago,  when 
anybody  could  have  his  scenario  read  by  the 
studios — even  if  it  were  only  five  or  six  hnes 
scrawled  on  a  scrap  of  wrapping-paper. 

Producers  were  eager  for  any  material  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  especially  if  it  didn't  cost 
much. 

Now  they  find  that  the  six-lines  scrawled  on 
the  bit  of  \vrapping  paper  is  apt  to  be  much 
more  expensive  than  the  novel  by  a  celebrated 
author;  for  a  new  terror  now  lurks  in  those 
harmless-looking  packages  which  arrive  at  the 
studios — Infringement  of  Copyright. 

The  trouble  is  that  an  author  will  send  a 
story  in.  with  its  setting  in,  say,  a  boiler-factory. 
It  is  returned  with  thanks. 

But  if  at  any  time  within  the  next  two  years 
the  studio  makes  a  film  with  a  boiler-factory 
setting,  the  disappointed  contributor,  often 
inspired  by  legal  advice,  brings  an  action  for 
infringement  of  copyright,  and  frequently  wins 
thumping  damages. 

The  Great  Unread 

Consequently  most  major  studios  have  a  strict 
rule  that  no  unsolicited  manuscripts  be 
even  opened ;  they  are  returned  to  the  sender, 
either  direct  if  the  name  and  address  is  on  the 
outside,  or  else  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office, 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  opening  them. 

If  by  any  chance  a  manuscript  is  opened  in 
error,  a  photostatic  copy  is  immediately  made, 
and  filed  away  to  prove,  should  occasion  arise, 
just  what  was  in  the  precious  document. 

Not  until  the  copyright,  worth,  and  authen- 
ticity of  a  story  is  definitely  estabUshed  wUl  the 
studios  even  consider  it;  a  chief  source  of  supply 
is  magazine  stories,  but  there  is  also  a  steady 
stream  of  material  coming  to  the  studios  from 
well-known  writers  and  from  literary  agents,  who 
can  be  trusted  to  weed  out  the  worst. 

So,  if  you  have  a  story,  don't  send  it  to  the 
studios  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  £25;  turn  it 
into  a  successful  play,  and  you  may  receive 
;£12,000. 

It  has  been  done. 

Good,  Clean  Fun 

Holly\vood  is  notorious  for  its  practical  jokes; 
so  William  Wyler,  the  director,  was  not 
altogether  surprised  to  find  dehvered  on  his  desk 
a  huge  batch  of  letters,  each  containing  some 
outlandish  commercial  offer. 

For  instance,  one  correspondent  wished  to 
teach  him  how  to  become  a  detective  in  ten 
lessons.  Another  wanted  to  show  him  how  to 
develop  his  personahty.  A  third  guaranteed  to 
teach  him  French  in  a  fortnight. 

"  How  to  succeed  in  films."  was  the  subject  of 
another  offer;  other  correspondents  wanted  to 
seU  him  a  house,  a  car,  real  estate,  a  clothing- 
factory,  riding-boots,  milk-chums,  and  a  col- 
lapsible boat. 

Altogether  over  twelve  hundred  of  these  letters 
have  arrived — all  instigated  by  some  unknown 
humorist  who  has  been  answering  innumerable 
advertisements  in  WiUiam  Wyler's  name. 

Also  many  advertisers  have  telephoned  to  Mr. 
Wyler  in  reply  to  his  supposed  letters;  which  is 
so  helpful  when  he  is  trying  to  get  on  with 
directing  Walter  Huston  and  Ruth  Chatterton 
in  Dodsworih. 

However,  I  can't  say  I  haye  much  sympathy 
for  Wyler;  he  plays  a  mouth  organ. 

Hot  Air 

In  the  summer  months  in  America,  as  over 
here,  there  is  usually  a  falling-off  in  kinema 
attendances. 

Fortunately  for  British  exhibitors,  our  summer 
so  far  seems  to  have  fallen 

between  the  hours  of  8  TTris  is  pretty  Beverly 
and  10  a.m.,  when  people  Roberts,  First  Nat- 
naturally  wouldn't  go  to  iorud  player,  whose 
the  pictures  anyway.  unusual     hobby  is 

But  in    America    the     described  on  page  6. 
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heat  wave  has  been  teUing  a  very  different  story. 

Only  the  houses  that  can  boast  "air-condi- 
tioning "  have  been  able  to  attract  anything  hke 
full  audiences;  and  in  such  cases  they  ha\e 
played-up  the  temperature  rather  than  the  pro- 
gramme; for  example,  one  Brooklyn  house 
recently  put  up  a  sign  :  "  Keep  cool  inside  for 
10  cents.  Also  a  pretty  good  Western." 

In  fact,  in  some  Middle  Western  States  exhi- 
bitors have  had  recourse  to  the  principle  of  pay- 
as-you-exit. 

No  Novelty 

However,  this  is  not  the  novelty  that  many 
people  beheve. 
As  far  back  as  1895,  one  WilUam  J.  Holpin 
purchased  the  entire  motion-picture  rights  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  (just  imagine  what  that 
would  be  worth  in  dollars  and  cents  to-day  !) 
and  at  an  exhibition  held  in  Atlanta  he  erected 
a  picture  pavilion  next  to  that  in  which  his 
wife,  Papinta.  did  her  mirror  serpentine  dance. 

No  one  would  go  in,  because  no  one  beUeved 
that  pictures  showing  actual  motion  could  be 
thrown  on  the  screen;  they  beUeved,  in  short, 
that  it  w£is  a  leg-pull. 

So  Holpin.  "barking"  from  the  front  of  the 
pavilion,  urged  people  to  come  in  free  and  see 
for  themselves;  if  they  didn't  consider  they  had 
had  their  money's  worth,  they  need  not  pay  as 
they  left. 

No  one  dechned  to  pay ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  business  was  so  good  that  Holpin  could 
have  filled  a  pavihon  twice  the  size. 

Even  Papinta,  the  mirror  serpentine  dancer, 
danced  in  a  vain  effort  to  compete  with  the  new 
attraction. 


A  Popular  Star 


One   fixed   thing  in  a  changing  film-world 
is    the    popularity    of    Ronald  Colman. 
Other  stars  wax  and  wane,  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  "Ronnie's"  name  and  fame  have 
remained  almost  constant. 

There  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  at  the  news  that,  beginning  next 
week,  PiCTUREGOER  will  include  a  series  of  three 
articles,  by  three  different  well-known  Holly- 
wood writers,  about  this  general  favourite. 

The  first  is  a  life-story  of  the  e.x-soldier  who, 
having  failed  as  an  actor  in  England,  went  to 
Hollywood  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune. 

The  second  will  deal  with  his  new  film.  Lost 
Horizons,  and  give  some  intimate  and  fascinating 
details  of  the  star's  attitude  to  his  work. 

And  the  third  will  let  you  into  the  secrets  of 
Ronald  Colman's  great  success. 

Don't  miss  them;  I've  read  them — they're 
good. 

GUY  BEACON. 


IMTER¥IE]W 

With 
OE]RTRUDl] 


gRUCE  WOODHOUSE  des- 
cribes his  experiences  when  he 
visited  the  studios  at  Denham  to 
interview  the  distinguished  actress 
whose  versatihty  is  equalled  only 
by  her  vitality.  Miss  Lawrence 
plays  the  part  of  Geertke  in  Charles 
Laughton's  latest  picture,  Rembrandt, 
directed  by  Alexander  Korda 


A  study  of  Gertrude  Lawrence  who,  as  the  accompanying  article  explains,  finds  making  pictures  most 
interesting  work.  In  the  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  page  she  is  seen  with  Quentin  McPherson,  Lawrence 
Hanray,  Sam  Livesey,  Meinhart  Maur  and  Raymond  Huntley  in  an  incident  from  "  Rembrandt." 


T 


'HE  interviewer  who  trails  his 
quarry  in  a  film  studio  must  be 
prepared  to  conduct  the  business  in 
hand  on  the  instalment  system. 
Not  for  him  the  quiet,  uninterrupted 
quarter  of  an  hour  which  he  can  usually 
count  on  when  he  visits  a  star  in  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  theatre  dressing-room 
or  private  house,  for  life  in  a  film  studio  is 
anything  but  static. 

However,  studio  interviews  have  much  to 
commend  them,  for  naturally  it  is  easier 
for  stars  to  get  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  discuss  film  matters  when  they  are  right 
there  on  the  spot. 

When  I  went  out  to  Denham  recently  to 
see  Gertrude  Lawrence,  who  has  a  leading 
role  in  the  new  Charles  Laughton  picture, 
Rembrandt,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  run  her 
to  earth  right  away  in  her  dressing  room. 
Wearing  a  graceful  and  eminently  decorous 
nightgown,  she  stood  before  a  long  mirror 
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and  combed  the  flowing  "property"  tresses 
she  wears  in  the  film. 

Taking  time — but  not  Miss  Lawrence — 
by  the  forelock,  I  promptly  fired  off  the 
first  question,  asking  her  what  her  plans  are. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "I  go  to  New  York 
in  October  to  act  in  the  series  of  Noel 
Ck)ward's  one-act  plays  which  we  did  in  the 
West  End  recently.  However,  I  may  make 
one  more  picture  in  England  before  I  sail." 

"And  your  immediate  plans?" 

"To  hurry  down  to  the  set.  We  shall  just 
be  in  time  to  see  Charles  at  work  if  we  get 
a  move  on.  Come  along." 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  once  round 
Denham  is  equivalent  to  six  times  round 
Hyde  Park,  but  Miss  Lawrence,  looking  in 
her  costume  like  a  young  and  attractive 
Lady  Macbeth  in  the  sleep-walking  scene, 
set  off  at  a  good  round  pace. 

"1  like  the  life  here  very  much,"  she  said 
cheerfully.  "All  this  exercise  keeps  me  wonder- 
fully fit." 


Before  I  could  puff  out  an  envious  reply, 
she  side-stepped  nimbly  to  the  right.  Having 
made  me  overshoot  the  mark  by  some  yards, 
I  went  quickly  into  reverse  and  joined  her  in 
the  wardrobe  store,  where  she  was  already 
trying  on  a  pair  of  white  slippers. 

"They  seem  quite  all  right,"  she  was  saying, 
"but  are  you  sure  they  won't  squeak  when  I 
walk  in  them?  That  would  spoil  the  'take' 
completely.  They  won't  ?  Splendid  ! " 

The  next  minute  she  was  off  again.  Faint, 
yet  pursuing,  I  put  on  a  determined  burst  of 
speed,  reflecting  meanwhile  that  at  Denham 
rushes  are  obviously  not  confined  to  the  pro- 
jection-room ! 

Drawing  level,  I  panted  out  another  question. 
"Yes,"  Miss  Lawrence  replied.  "I  know 
many  stage  people  are  apt  to  find  the  break  in 
continuity  rather  trying  at  first.  When  you 
have  been  used  to  playing  a  part  straight 
through  it  may  be  a  little  difficult,  to  take  it  in 
isolated  scenes  which  are  not  necessarily  shot  in 
sequence. 

'  However,  this  does  not  worry  me  in  the  least, 
for  I  always  make  a  special  point  of  learning 
my  part  in  a  film  straight  through.  Thus  I 
know  exactly  where  every  scene  comes  in  the 
story  and  what  bearing  it  has  on  those  that 
precede  and  follow  it." 

Swerving  round  three  earnest  young  gentlemen 
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who  were  arguing  loudly  under  one  of  the  big 
red  "Silence"  notices  which  are  suspended  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  corridor,  she  passed 
through  a  door  leading  to  one  of  the  vast  stages. 

In  a  comer,  Laughton,  in  his  Rembrandt 
costume,  complete  with  an  outsize  in  mous- 
taches, was  chatting  with  Alexander  Korda, 
complete  with  an  even  more  outsize  in  cigars. 

"They'll  be  starting  work  in  a  few  minutes," 
said  Miss  Lawrence. 

"Good,"  I  replied.  "  In  the  meantime  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  " 

I  stopf)ed  abruptly.  Miss  Lawence  had 
suddenly  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  a  lurking 
make-up  man  who  had  whisked  her  away  into 
a  comer  where  stood  a  mirror  and  dressing- 
table,  and  was  already  busy  with  his  powder  puff. 

"Acting  for  the  films,"  said  Miss  Lawrence, 
emerging  serenely  from  a  cloud  of  powder,  "is 
admirable  for  stage  work.  In  the  theatre,  the 
tendency  is  often  to  over-act  rather  thcin  to 
practise  that  control  and  restraint  which  are 
essential  in  film  acting.  Too  much  emphasis  in 
diction,  gestures  and  mannerisms  is  a  per- 
petual danger  to  the  stage  player. 

"When  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a 
play  that  is  enjoying  a  long  mn,  one  is  bound 
to  get  on  very  familiar  terms  with  one's  part. 
Although  familiarity  in  such  instances  does  not 
by  any  means  breed  contempt,  it  is  apt  to  make 
one  seek  to  introduce  additional  bits  of  '  business ' 
and  other  new  touches  from  time  to  time  just 
to  save  oneself  from  going  stale  on  the  part — 
and  that  is  likely  to  detract  from  the  true 
quality  of  one's  suiting." 

What  is  the  best  lesson  the  screen  can 
teach  ? "  I  ventured. 
"Repose,"  Miss  Lawrence  rephed  promptly. 
"Excuse  mo  a  minute."  She  darted  away  to 
have  some  final  adjustments  made  to  her 
costume  behind  the  canvas  screen  that  formed 
one  wall  of  her  improvised  dressing-room  on 
the  set. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Laughton  had  got  ready  for 
the  scene  and  a  hectic  five  minutes  v/as  enjoyed 
by  one  and  cdl. 

After  the  third  retake,  and  while  they  were 
making  ready  for  the  fourth,  I  buttonholed 
Miss  Lawrence,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
ministrations  of  her  dresser.  •  j 

"Look  at  him  !"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
where  Laughton  was  l3dng  back  exhausted  in 
a  chair  at  the  side  of  the  set.  "  That  should  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  how  filming  can  take  it  out 
of  you  ! 

"It  is  the  intense  concentration  that  is  so 
tiring,"  she  continued.  "WTien  you  are  on  the 
set  there  can  be  no  easing  up  for  even  a  second, 
and  the  mental  and  physical  effort  needed  when 
you  are  straining  every  nerve  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  the  uiLinitiated  could  possibly 
imagine. 

"But  it  is  weU  worth  it  from  an  artistic 
standpoint.  Retakes  may  be  tiring  and  trying 
at  the  time,  but  they  do  give  the  films  one 
supreme  advantage  over  the  stage." 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"Just  this.  Whereas  the  personal  equation 
is  bound  to  play  a  big  part  in  contributing  to 


the  success  or  the  reverse  of  a  theatregoer's 
evening,  the  person  who  visits  a  kinema  is 
involved  in  no  such  risk. 

"Actors  are  only  human,"  she  went  on, 
"and  when  you  visit  a  theatre  it  may  be  your 
bad  luck  to  find  that  one  of  the  leading  players 
has — -for  one  reason  or  another — a  very  off 
night.  Indeed,  illness  or  some  other  \'ital  reason 
may  result  in  him  or  her  being  out  of  the  bill." 

"And  the  films?"  I  prompted. 

"The  films,"  echoed  Miss  Lawrence,  "subject 
their  patrons  to  no  such  risks.  In  the  finished 
picture  they  see  every  member  of  the  cast 
giving  of  their  best,  for  the  powers-that-be 
can  choose  the  most  perfect  shots  of  every 
scene,  and  by  selection  produce  a  completed 
whole  that  sissures  the  public  of  seeing  nothing 
but  the  best  possible  acting." 

I  scribbled  what  were  intended  to  be  a  few 
helpful  notes  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  WTien 
I  looked  up.  Miss  Lawrence  had  softly  and 
silently  vanished  away  ! 

However,  I  sighted  her  in  the  far  distance 
animatedly  discussing  some  points  of  business 
with  Mr.  Korda,  who  was  stiU  armed  Uterally 
to  the  teeth  with  a  gargantuan  cigar.  Like 
Agag,  I  walked  warily,  stepping  over  the 
innumerable  cables,  planks  and  other  impedi- 
menta which  invariably  clutter  the  floor  to 
trip  up  the  incautious.  "Then  I  heaved-to  behind 
Mr.  Korda's  smoke  screen  and  awaited  my 
chance. 

As  the  cloud  lifted  sUghtly,  I  made  a  sudden 
sortie  and  drew  up  at  Miss  Lawrence's  starboard 
side. 

"How  do  you,  personally,  react  to  film 
work? "  I  asked. 

If  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  still 
among  those  present,  she  courteously  showed 
no  sign  of  it. 

"WeU,  I  was  rather  camera-shy  at  first,  as 
everybody  is,"  she  replied.  "  I  stiU  get  occasional 
twinges  of  it  when  starting  work  on  a  now 
picture,  but  once  I  get  used  to  the  camera 
crew — and  they  are  so  nice  and  considerate 
that  it  is  a  very  short  job — I  thoroughly  enjoy 
filming." 

Someone  on  the  far  side  of  the  studio  called 


to  her,  and  I  hastily  fired  in  another  question. 

"Do  you  think  it  p>ossible  for  one  p>erson  to 
hold  the  balance  evenly  between  stage  and 
screen  stardom  ?  " 

"It  is  imp>ossible,"  Miss  Lawrence  answered 
firmly.  "To  be  a  leading  screen  star  is  a  whole- 
time  job.  You  may  be  able  to  break  away  and 
return  temporarily  to  the  stage  in  between 
pictures,  but  as  players  become  more  and  more 
established  in  the  film  world,  they  find  it  in- 
creasingly hard  to  combine  the  two  t5rf>es  of 
work. 

"  "\7^ou  have  only  to  look  at  the  number  of  stage 

1  stars  who  have  forsaken  the  theatre  for  the 
studio  to  realise  the  trath  of  this.  ,\fter  aU, 
the  kinema  is  the  most  progressive  of  all  the 
branches  of  dramatic  art. 

"  Gone  is  the  day  when  the  old  mother  of  a 
certain  North-country  comedian  visited  the 
studios  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  watch  her 
son  making  a  picture,  and  informed  the  aston- 
ished doorman  that  she  had  "  coom  tae  watch 
laad  swaankin'  in  froont  o'  t'  black  box.' 

"No,"  Miss  Lawrence  continued,  "the  films 
to-day  are  more  artistic  and  more  enterprising 
than  they  have  ever  been." 

Knowing  her  great  reputation  as  a  player  of 
epigrammatic  drawing-room  comedy,  I  asked 
her  if  she  thought  this  type  of  play  was  the 
best  suited  to  translation  into  films. 

"Just  coming,"  she  called. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  I  exclaimed,  feverishly 


Geertke  prepares  the  funeral 
feast  after  the  death  of 
Rembrcmdt's  wife,  Saskia. 


More  scenes  from  London  Films' 
production  of  "  Rembrandt." 
(Left)  Gertrude  Laurrence  is 
seen  with  Edward  Chapman, 
John  Clements  and  Charles 
Laughton  who  is  holding  little 
Richard  Gofe.  (Above)  another 
study  of  Gertrude  Lawrence. 
With  her  is  Richard  Gofe  who 
plays  Rembrandt's  son,  Titus. 


wondering  how  I  was  to 
interpret  her  reply. 

"They  want  me  to 
start  work  now,"  she 
explained  kindly.  "  I 
must  mn  along.  Oh, 
yes — what  niakes  the  best 
film?  Well,  p»ersonally,  I 
favour  big  spiectacle  and 
historical  stories." 

"  Big  spectacle,"  I 
rep)eated  dutifully,  noting 
down  the  fact.  "Now 

tell  me  " 

said  a  gruff  voice. 
I  thought  Miss  Lawrence 
had  effected  a  miraculously  quick  change  into 
the  honest  son  of  toil  into  whom  I  had  bumped. 
Then  I  saw  that  she  was  already  miles  away 
and  on  the  set. 

Reahsing  the  futility  of  trying  to  question 
Miss  Lawrence  further,  I  went  over  and  made 
my  adieu  X  and  headed  for  the  long,  long  trail 
that  winds  somewhere  to  the  sea  of  mud  outside 
the  studios  on  a  wet  day. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  interview  Gertrude 
Lawrence — but  I  should  just  hate  to  do  so  if  I 


"Tell  you  what?" 
For  one  moment 


Learoed 
By  Directing:  Women 


ROBERT  Z.  LEONARD,  the  distinguished  director,  who  has 
handled  most  famous  artistes  both  past  and  present,  beheves 
in  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  those  he  directs.  Below  he  gives 
you  his  experiences  on  the  studio  sets. 


"N  trying  to  pick  out  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  to  handling  women  on  the 
screen  or  in  real  life,  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  all. 

By  this  I  mean,  in  directing  Greta 
Garbo,  Norma  Shearer,  Joan  Crawford, 
Myma  Loy,  Constance  Bennett,  Mae  Murray, 
Corinne  Griffith,  Marion  Davies,  Louise 
Fazenda,  Polly  Moran,  Aileen  Pringle,  Ger- 
trude Olmstead,  Fanny  Ward,  Claire  Wind- 
sor, Margarita  Fischer,  Mae  Busch,  and  the 
numerous  other  players  I  have  guided  before 
the  cameras,  I  have  invariably  put  myself  in 
their  places. 

I  have  found  it  works  successfully. 
I  learned  this  as  an  actor.  An  actor  senses 
immediately  if  he  is  in  accord  with  a  director. 

When  I  became  a  director,  I  naturally  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  the  person  directed. 

In  handling  women,  you  have  to  under- 
stand how  they  feel,  to  win  their  confidence. 
Putting  yourself  in  a  woman's  place  often 
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requires  a  theoretic  assumption  of  some  of 
their  characteristics. 

Feminine  attributes,  even  imaginatively 
conceived,  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  my 
bulk — I  weigh  in  at  well  over  14  stone 
4  pounds — and  naturally  in  directing  one  of 
the  stage  and  screen's  greatest  dancers  of  the 
silent  days,  Mae  Murray,  I  found  my  dignity 
sorely  tried. 

In  trying  to  show  her  some  artistic  point, 
I  once  discovered  myself  unwittingly  in  the 
ridiculous  position  of  being  poised  on  one  toe 
with  my  hands  aloft,  until  an  electrician 
overhead  called  out,  "Whoops,  dearie  !" 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mae  Murray  to  Greta 
Garbo,  although  a  similar  incident  occurred  when 
I  took  the  latter's  first  screen  test. 

I  found  myself  forced  into  imitating  an  ingenue 
by  having  to  direct  her  in  pantomime.  New  to 
America  and  very  young,  she  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English. 

The  test  required  that  Garbo  be  a  modern 
American  flapper — if  you  can  imagine  that  ! 
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How  it  looks  from  the  director's  viewpoint. 
Robert  Z.  Leonard  rehearses  Louise  Rainer  in 
"  Escapade."    Inset :  A  recent  portrait  of  the 
author  of  this  article. 


Not  being  able  to  speak  German,  the  only  way 
I  could  show  her  what  I  wanted  her  to  do  was  by 
going  through  the  motions  myself. 

After  watching  me  for  some  moments  with 
increasing  fright,  Garbo  ran  to  where  Mauritz 
Stiller,  her  mentor,  was  standing.  Excited  con- 
versation passed  between  the  two. 

Then  Stiller  came  over  and  interpreted  for  her. 

In  effect,  what  Garbo  said  was  this  :  "  If  I 
have  to  act  like  that  on  the  screen,  this  is  no 
place  for  me.  I  shall  go  back  to  Sweden." 

I  recall  an  amusing  incident  while  making  the 
Demi-Bride  with  Norma  Shearer.  There  was  a 
sequence  in  which  we  had  to  do  some  fencing. 

I  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  it  and  when  the 
time  came  to  make  the  scene,  I  proceeded  to 
show  Norma  the  few  tricks  I  knew.  After 
thrusting  and  parrying  for  thirty  minutes  for  her 
benefit,  I  paused  for  breath. 

Then  she  stepped  up  and  informed  me,  with 
an  arch  smile,  that  she  had  been  acclaimed 
the  star  in  her  fencing  class  in  Canada.  When 
the  camera  started,  she  was  as  dexterous  with 
her  foil  as  any  veteran  expert. 

On  one  occasion,  in  trying  to  handle  women, 
I  was  really  up  against  it.  That  was  in  directing 
Charlotte  Greenwood. 

Endeavouring  to  be  perfectly  in  sympathy 
with  her — even  to  assuming  for  the  moment  her 
characteristics — my  avoidupois  put  me  abso- 
lutely at  a  standstill  when  it  came  to  doing  what 
is  known  as  "the  splits." 

Joan  Crawford  came  to  me  early  in  her  career 
as  a  film  actress  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
been  at  the  studios  for  almost  a  year. 

She  was  ready  to  quit  and  go  back  to  New 
York. 

All  she  needed  was  sympathy,  which  wasn't 
hard  to  give  to  the  Joan  (Lucille  LeSueur)  of 
those  days.  Joan  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
youngsters  I  have  ever  seen.    She  would  sit  on 
every  set  for  hours,  watching  and  learning. 
She  can  pride  herself  on  being  a  really  self- 
made  star,  who 
attained  success 
through  tireless 
work  and  brains — 
minus  tempera- 
ment. 

I  have  never 
really  found  "temp- 
erament" in  the 
most  publicised 
temperamental 
stars,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing  can  offset 
most  of  their  differences.  I  dare  say  that  could 
be  applied  to  women  of  aU  sorts. 

The  only  real  temperament  with  which  I  ever 
actually  came  in  contact  was  in  Gertrude 
Olmstead.    I  married  her  to  keep  her  quiet  ! 

There  are  some  women  who  need  no  handling. 
Dear  old  Marie  Dressier  fell  in  this  group.  It 
would  have  been  silly  to  have  put  myself  in  her 
place.  She  was  willing  to  do  anything — -and 
everything  she  did  was  perfect. 

Directing  the  same  women  over  a  period  of 
years  and  putting  yourself  in  their  places  brings 
to  light  some  humorous  contrasts. 

I  first  directed  Myrna  Loy  during  the  silent 
days,  when  she  played  exotic  dancers  and 
heavy-eyed  sirens.  When  she  started  in  The 
Great  Ziegfeld,  where  she  was  her  own  sweet  self, 
she  came  to  me  the  first  day  to  say,  "  Don't 
worry,  Bob — I'm  not  going  to  dance  ! " 

With  the  dynamic  Louise  Rainer,  the  most 
difficult  thing  is  to  make  her  believe  she  does 
anything  well. 

She  has  an  inferiority  complex  and  to  convince 
her  you  ha\  e  to  tell  her  she  is  better  than  anyone 
else  and  she'll  believe  she's  half  as  good  as  you  say. 

We  men  should  keep  abreast  of  the  time  in 
handling  women.  E\-ery  man  should  be  careful 
to  keep  up  with  modern  styles,  for  his  wife  is 
usually  far  ahead  of  him.  \  new  style  comes  out 
and  to  a  man  it  seems  quite  absurd.  The 
chances  are  that  Be  will  ridicule  a  perfectly 
excellent  new  suggestion. 

That  is  why  I  read  every  fashion  magazine. 
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Stars  of  the  Milky  Way  !  {Top  left)  Frances  Day.  (Above)  Jane  Carr 
with  her  "milk"  hounds.  (Left)  Anna  Lee,  and  (right)  Aileen  Marson. 
Seriously,  though,  they  all  find  it  most  sustaining  during  the  ardours 
of  film  making. 


I 


$hot«  with  Our 
Candid  Camera 


(Above)  A  delightful  study  of  Betty  Stockfeld,  who  is  playing 
opposite  Tom  Walls  in  his  latest  production,  "Dishonour 
Bright."   (Left)  A  camerman  catches  Betty  confining  lunch 
with  a  study  of  her  script  between  shots. 
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WHY  GIRL^  FALL  in  LOTE) 
ROBERT  TAYLOR 


ST  has  happened  again.  You  fans  have 
picked  a  winner  and  through  your 
concerted  acclaim  have  lifted  him 
right  up  to  the  top.  This  time  it  is 
a  lad  named  Robert  Taylor.  In  one 
short  year  he  has  made  most  phenomenal 
and  dazzling  progress.  And  while  he  may 
never  achieve  the  romantic  idolatry  of 
Valentino,  there  is  no  denying  that  he  has 
taken  feminine  audiences  by  storm. 

His  fan  mail  is  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of 
some  2,500  letters  per  week.  All  over  the 
country  Robert  Taylor  fan  clubs  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  At  the  premiere 
of  The  Great  Ziegfeld  in  America  he  was 
practically  mobbed  by  enthusiastic  fans. 
The  upper  register  stars  want  him  for  their 
leading  man.  In  fact,  Robert  Taylor  is  very 
much  the  young  man  of  the  hour. 

A  few  years  ago  the  same  thing  happened  to 
a  chap  named  Clark  Gable.  Overnight,  he 
became  the  male  sensation  of  the  screen. 
Producers  who  had  searched  the  highways  and 
byways  for  another  Valentino  were  puzzled. 

Gable  wasn't  handsome  in  any  matinee  idol 
way.  Rather,  in  looks,  he  was  what  had  formerly 
been  labelled  a  "heavy."  He  suggested  menace. 
As  one  writer  in  analysing  his  appeal  said  ;  "  He 
has  a  manner  which  indicates  that  while  he 
might  kiss  a  woman's  hps,  he  might  also,  under 
provocation,  slap  her  face." 


In  fact,  as  Ace  Wilfong  in  A  Free  Soul,  the 
picture  which  sent  Mr.  Gable  to  stardom, 
audiences  were  treated  to  the 
somewhat  unprecedented  spec- 
tacle of  seeing  Norma  Shearer 
receive  a  neat  sock  on  the 
jaw  from  cave-man  Gable. 
Women,  apparently,  adored  it 
and  it  started  a  new  cycle  in 
screen  lovers. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back 
to  Bob  Taylor.  He,  in  no  way, 
follows  the  original  Gable 
pattern  which  girls  were 
supposed  to  be  so  crazy  about. 
There  is  nothing  cave-mannish, 
nothing  menacing  about  him. 
He  hasn't  slapped  any  Isidies 
down.  He's  not  that  type 
of  man. 

And  audiences  wouldn't 
beheve  him  if  he  did.  He  is 
handsome  in  a  matinee  idol 
way.  He  typifies  the  good  old 
moonUght-and-roses  brand  of 
romance.  And  if  you'll  ask  any 
dozen  girls  of  your  acquciintance 
what  they  think  of  him,  at  least 
eight — and  j^erhajw  the  entire 
dozen — will    say  :     "I'm  crazy 


Taylor.  Who  isn't?"  When  pressed  for  a 
reason,  she  replied:  "WpU,  I  guess  every  girl 
has  a  mental  picture  of  the  sort  of  boy  who'd 
be  a  perfect  date.  So  far  as  I'm  concerned,  he's  it. 

''ft  isn't  so  much  because  he's  good-looking, 
A  although  of  course  he  is  terribly  handsome. 
WTiat  I  like  about  him  is  that  he  has  such  grand 
manners.  A  girl  hkes  to  be  proud  of  the  man 
who  takes  her  out.  When  he  takes  a  girl  out 
I'll  bet  he  treats  her  Uke  she  was  a  princess — no 
matter  who  she  is." 

"  I  hke  him  because  he  looks  Uke  he'd  be 
such  fun,"  said  a  co-ed.  "  Usually,  I  don't  go 
for  handsome  men.  They're  too  likely  to  be 
conceited.  Bob  Taylor  never  gives  the  impression 
of  being  the  leeist  bit  conceited.  And  when  he 
makes  love  he  does  it  so  easily  and  naturally. 
He's  romantic  without  being  gooey — ^if  you 
know  what  I  mean." 


None  of  these  girls  had  ever  seen  Robert 
Taylor  in  person.  The  fact  that  they  instinc- 
tively hit  upon  his  basic  quahties  in  giving  their 
reasons  for  being  crazy  about  him  would  seem 
to  prove  that  an  actor  cannot  really  hide  his 
true  personality  behind  grease-paint,  make-up 
or  art. 

The  Robert  Taylor  you  meet  in  real  life  is 
very  much  as  you  would  exjject  him  to  be — 
cordial,  natural,'  likeable.  In  talking  with  him 
you  have  the  feeling  that  his  charm  of  manner 
is  something  that  he  was  bom  with— not 
something  which  he  takes  out  on  Sundays  or 
for  Sfjecial  occasions  or  something  which  he 
had  to  "learn." 


Why  ?  Is  it  merely  because  he  hais  the  sort  of 
good  looks  girls  can't  resist  ?  Or  is  the  taste 
of  the  female  of  the  si>ecie3  changing  again  ? 
I  put  that  question  to  several  Taylor  fans.  Their 
replies  are  interesting  as  an  indication  of  his 
app>eal. 

"  I  like  Bob  Taylor  because  he's  so  strictly 
American,"  said  a  high  school  girl.  "  He  doesn't 
try  to  put  on  any  foreign  airs.  He's  natural 
and  charming.  There's  nothing  of  that  boastful, 
tongue-in-the-cheek  wise-cracking  about  him. 
Personally,  I  think  he  represents  everything  that 
the  ideal  young  American  should  be." 

Said  Claudine,  the  cute  little  blonde  who  does 
my   hair:    "Sure,    I'm   crazy  about  Robert 
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about  him." 


{Above)  Robert  Taylor 
and  Joan  Crawford  in 
"  The  Gorgeous  Hussy," 
ar\d  (right)  an  informal 
shot  of  the  young  actor 
who  is  rapidly  rising  to 
the  front  rank  of  star- 
dom. 
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^^RACE  MACK  tells  you  all  about  the  star  who  has  conquered  all 
feminine  hearts  and  has  made  a  phenomenal  bid  for  screen 
popularity.  She  gives  a  consensus  of  opinions  as  to  the  reason  for  his 
attractiveness  to  the  opposite  sex. 
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fine  old  'cello  and  he  wished  to  study  with  the 
best  instructors.  The  idea  of  becoming  an  actor 
had  never  once  entered  his  head.  He  joined  the 
college  dramatic  club  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  fun.  During  his  senior  year  he  was 
chosen  for  the  leading  role  in  Journey's  End 
which  the  dramatic  club  presented  at  the 
school. 


I  suspect  that  Bob  has  always  been  popular 
wth  girls  though  he  would  be  the  first  to  deny 
this.  He's  extremely  modest  about  things  hke 
that  which  is,  of  course,  another  reason  why 
girls  like  him.  If  there  had  ever  been  anything 
of  the  I'm-God's-gift-to-women  attitude  about 
him  an  event  Uke  the  following  could  never  have 
happened,  that's  certain. 

Soon  after  he  enrolled  at  Pomona  University 
Bob  went  to  a  coUege  dance — alone.  I  can 
imagine  how  the  co-eds'  temperatures  sky- 
rocketed when  they  spotted  Bob  in  the  stag 
hne  and  with  their  eyes  they,  doubtless,  begged 
him  to  cut  in.  But  Bob  didn't  do  any  cutting 
in  and  the  reason  weis,  that  back  in  Nebraska, 
where  he  came  from,  they  didn't  dance  in  that 
nonchalant,  collegiate  way  that  the  Pomona 
dancers  indulged  in  and  he  didn't  have  nerve 
enough  to  ask  a  girl  to  dance  his  way. 

"What's  the  matter,  Taylor?  \\"h5'  aren't 
you  dancing?"  a  friend  inquired. 

"This  trick  dancing  is  new  to  me,"  Bob 
explained.   "I'm  afraid  to  try  it." 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  the  friend.  "Get 
yourself  a  girl  from  Sacramento.  They're 
kinda  old-fashioned  up  there.  She'll  probably 
dance  the  way  you  do." 

"But  how'll  I  know  whether  a  girl  comes 
from  Sacramento  or  not  ?  " 
"  .\sk  her,  you  dope!" 
So  Bob  started  in  asking  girls  whether  they 
hailed  from  Sacramento.  If  they  said  "No, 
Hollywood,"  or  "Pomona,"  he  passed  them  up 
and  went  on  to  the  next.  Finally,  he  found  a 
Sacramento  girl  and  sure  enough  her  step 
matched  his. 

Bob  is  thoroughly  American  in  his  tastes. 
He  likes  good  substantial  American  food,  fast 
motor  cars,  and  radios.  In  fact,  wherever  Bob 
is,  there's  usually  a  radio  going  fuU  blast.  He's 
crazy  about  tennis  and  he  likes  to  dance.  He 
hates  to  be  alone  and  especially  to  dine  alone. 
When  it  comes  to  dogs  and  women — he's  a  bit 
choosey.    With  dogs,  personality  comes  first. 


With  girls — the  first  specification  is  that  she  be 
wholesome  and  natural. 


I Uke  a  girl  who  isn't  always  thinking  about 
her  hair  or  her  make-up,"  he  told  me.  "I 
like  a  girl  who  doesn't  mind  riding  in  an  open 
car  and  letting  the  wind  blow  her  hair  about  her 
face." 

He  hkes  a  girl  with  natural  eyebrows.  Brows 
that  have  been  plucked  to  a  hairhne  economy 
have  no  appeal  for  him.  And  he  could  never  be 
keen  about  a  girl  who  is  constantly  taking  out 
her  make-up  kit  and  painting  on  a  new  mouth. 
Neither  does  he  hke  the  girl  who  is  always 
trying  to  create  an  impression  or  show  oS. 

"That's  one  thing  I  like  about  Barbara 
Stanwyck,"  he  said.  "She's  so  completely 
natural.  I've  seen  her  run  her  hand  through 
her  hair  or  push  it  behind  her  ears  without 
any  thought  whatever  about  the  way  it  made 
her  look.  She's  real." 

But  the  girl  who  really  upsets  Bob's  equili- 
brium is  the  one  who  is  always  late.  "If  a  girl 
makes  a  date  for  eight  o'clock  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  see  why  she  can't  be  ready  at  eight," 
he  said.  "If  I  have  to  wait  around  for  an  hour 
while  a  girl  gets  dressed,  the  evening's  spoiled 
so  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

Did  you  ever  try  walking  out  on  a  girl  hke 
that,"  I  asked,  "just  to  teach  her  a  lesson?" 

"Yes,  I've  tried  that  a  couple  of  times," 
he  confessed.  "And  then  the  next  day  I'd 
feel  ashamed  of  myself  and  send  her  flowers  as 
a  sort  of  apology." 

Heredity  and  background  explain  every  man 
to  a  certain  extent  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  Robert  Taylor. 
He  comes  of  strictly  American  stock.  He  was 
bom  in  FiUey,  Nebraska.  He  is  the  oiily  son  of 
cultured  parents  who  considered  such  things 
as  an  appreciation  of  good  music  and  good 
Uterature  an  important  part  of  a  boy's  education. 
His  father  was  a  doctor,  the  sort  of  doctor  who 
is  an  influence  for  good 
in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  Bob's  first  ambition 
was  to  foUow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  with  the  idea, 
eventually,  of  specialising 
in  psychiatry.  But  college, 
of  course,  came  first. 

He  selected  Pomona 
University  (which  is  about 
forty  miles  from  Hollywood) 
because  of  its  high  rating 
and  also  because  of  its 
excellent  music  department. 
He  had  fallen  heir  to  a  very 


Following  the  performance,  a  stranger  came  up 
to  Bob  and  offered  his  card,  and  asked  if  he 
would  come  to  the  M.-G.-M.  Studio  the  following 
Saturday  for  a  screen  test.  Bob  wasn't  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
screen  test.  But  the  members  of  the  dramatic 
club  thought  it  would  make  a  grand  news  item 
for  the  college  weekly  paper  and  urged  him  to  do 
it.  So  he  agreed.  As  soon  as  the  film  of  the  test 
was  developed,  studio  heads  took  one  look  at  it 
and  ofiered  Bob  a  contract.  That's  how  well  he 
screened. 

"But  I  couldn't  sign  a  contract,"  he  told 
them.  "I  haven't  finished  school." 

They  suggested  that  if  he  could  arrange  to 
come  to  the  studio  twice  a  week  and  study 
under  their  dramatic  instructor,  Oliver  Hinsdell, 
until  his  graduation  the  following  June,  they 
would  hold  their  offer  open.  They  wanted  this 
young  man. 

Bob  agreed  to  do  this.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  long  trek  to  Culver  City  each  week 
greatly  interfered  with  his  school  work  and  he 
finally  gave  it  up.  Apparently,  however,  the 
studio  sensed  just  what  a  good  bet  Bob  was,  and 
were  unwiUing  to  let  him  slip  through  their 
fingers.  They  promised  to  hold  their  offer  open 
until  be  got  around  to  allowing  them  to  put  his 
name  on  the  payroll.  It  was  almost  a  year 
later  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  accept  their  offer. 

He  was  not  terribly  enthusiastic  about 
pictures  at  first.  Like  most  American  boys, 
however,  he  is  enthusiastic  about  making 
money.  And,  as  he  explained  to  me  :  "  Suddenly 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  if  I  went  in  for  medicine 
I  would  have  to  spend  years  getting  my  training. 
That  I  couldn't  hope  to  make  a  handsome  in- 
come in  less  than  ten  years,  whereas  in  the  picture 
business,  if  I  was  lucky  enough  to  chck,  it 
wouldn't  take  me  long  to  become  financially 
independent.  Also,  after  I  got  used  to  working 
before  the  camera  I  discovered  that  I  really 
liked  it.  There's  something  fascinating  about  it." 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  a  boy  as  young 
as  Bob  is — he's  twenty- three,  I  believe — whose 
success  came  so  swiftly  and  so  unsought  as  his 
did,  to  have  lost  his  head  a  bit;  to  have  done  a 
httle  plain  and  fancy  swaggering.  The  fact  that 
he  has  remained  modest  and  unassuming  in  spite 
of  the  adulation  that  has  been  showered  upon 
him  is  evidence  of  his  stabihtj'  and  level- 
headedness. He  is  mentally  well-disciplined. 
And  that  is,  to  a  large  extent  I  think,  the  result 
of  heredity  and  background. 

He  is  well  aware  that  the  lap  of  fame  is 
fickle.  "And  I  realise  that  even  though  I 
may  have  gone  up  in  a  hurry,"  he  says,  "  I  could 
toboggan  just  as  fast." 

And  there  you  have  Robert  Taylor — the 
young  man  of  the  hour.  And  after  having  spent 
several  hours  talking  to  him,  I'll  have  to  confess 
that  I'm  sort  of  crazy  about  him.  too  !  Aren't 
vou  ? 


i     Next  Week 

I  PiCTUREGOERS  "War 
\  Correspondent' '  has  been 
\  visiting  the  battle  front 
\  in  Wiltshire  where  Brit- 
\  ish  troops  and  Chinese 
i  bandits  have  been  en- 
\  gaged  in  fierce  fighting 
I  during  the  making  of 
\  the  Gaumont  British 
I  picture  provisionally 
I  called  ••O.H.M.S  " 

His  dispatch  from  the 
front  line — in  itself  one 
of  the  major  horrors  of 
war  ! — will  appear  in 
next  week's  issue. 
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LO¥l]  €0111}8  IM 
AT  THE  DOOR 


MAX  BREEN  introduces  to  you  that 
excellent  little  trouper,   Bessie  Love, 
who  scored  several  successes  in  the  early 
talkies  and  is  now  playing  in  a  British  film, 
"  Live  Again." 


"OU  know  how  people  carry  with 
them  an  "atmosphere"  some  more 
marked  than  others,  but  all  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  ? 

Some  have  an  atmosphere  of 
distrust,  some  of  friendliness,  some  of 
hostility,  some  of  sadness,  kindliness,  sus- 
picion, tolerance,  greed  ...  if  you're  used 
to  dealing  with  people  you  can  develop  a 
habit  of  "sensing"  their  atmosphere  within 
a  few  seconds. 

This  week  I  came  sharply  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  love. 

All  right.  Clever,  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say!  "Association  of  ideas — a 
cunningly-chosen  name.  Would  you  have 
felt  the  same  way  if  you'd  known  her,  not 
as  Bessie  Love,  but  by  her  real  name  of 
Juanita  Horton  ? " 

Yes,  I  would — ^and  I  can  prove  it. 
Way  back  in  .  .  .  well,  it  isn't  so  long 
ago  for  me,  but  it's  a  whacking  great  slice 
out  of  Bessie  Love's  young  life — I  suppose 
it's  a  dozen  years  ago — I  went  to  see  a  film 
which  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of  King  Kong : 
Conan  Doyle's  The  Lost  World. 

In  this  production  strange  prehistoric 
monsters  roamed  the  earth;  but  I  don't  mind 
admitting  I  was  more  intrigued  by  the  merry, 
wistful  little  slip  of  a  girl  who  played  Paula 
White,  secretary  to  Professor  Chaillenger,  than 
by  all  the  pterodactyls  and  dinosaurs  and 
brontosauruses  that  ever  flapped,  pounded,  or 
floundered  in  the  dim  dawn  of  Time. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  radiated  love; 
and  it  wasn't  until  I  got  outside  and  consulted 
the  p>osters  that  I  found  her  name  was  Bessie 
Love. 

So  there  goes  your  "association  of  ideas" 
theory,  blown  galley-west. 

Anyway,  I  can't  claim  to  be  the  only  person 
to  have  discovered  this  quality  in  Bessie;  in 
the  silent  days  she  had  a  million  or  so  adherents 
who  voted  her  "lovely"  .  .  .  and  meant  it 
literally. 

Maybe  you  belong  to  the  generation  of 
picturegoers  who  can  just  faintly  remember 
toddling  in,  led  by  the  hand,  to  see  King  of 
Jazz;  and  in  that  case  the  name  of  Bessie 
Love  wouldn't  mean  a  great  deal  to  you. 

But  to  us  elders  she  stood  for  something  that 
vanished  from  the  screen  when  she  left  it — 
something  that  was  never  replaced.  A  certain 
quality  of  wistfulness,  lovableness,  frailty 
combined  with  the  joy  of  living.  .  .  . 

A  Los  Angeles  g^rl,  straight  out  of  high 
school,  she  started  gaily  by  walking  into  D.  W. 
Griffith's  office  and  asking  to  see  the  man  who 
was  at  that  time  the  High  Priest  of  Movies. 

The  friend  who  accompanied  her,  lying 
valiantly,  declared  that  they  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  great  man;  and  Griffith,  who 
could  pick  fau:es  and  p>ersonaUties  as  unerringly 
as  you  and  I  can  pick  a  daisy,  saw  Bessie's 
face  through  a  crack  in  the  door  while  her 
friend  was  airguing  with  his  secretary,  and  had 
them  both  in  to  see  him. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  he  gave 
Bessie's  friend   work  in  the  crowd — ^he  was 
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making  the  gigantic  film  Intolerance,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  crowd — but  Bessie 
herself  was  cast  for  the  important  role  of  the 
Bride  of  Canaan. 

Never  having  set  foot  in  a  studio  in  her  life, 
this  five  feet  nothing  of  frail  feminity,  sixteen 
years  old,  found  herself  a  full-blown  film 
actress. 

W<is  she  petrified  !  Still,  it  was  all  so  absorb- 
ing that  she  soon  snapped  out  of  her  nervous 
tremors,  and  began  with  Jill  her  might  to  learn 
this  strange  job  into  which  she  had  been  pitch- 
forked, and  to  discover  what  made  the  great 
stars  of  the  day  what  they  were — Lilian  Gish, 
Mae  Marsh,  Nita  Naldi,  Mabel  Van  Beuren, 
Mae  Murray.  .  .  . 

Oh,  those  were  greind  days  in  the  studios  ! 
Days  when  the  whole  industry  was  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  oj)en  to  anyone  who  cared 
to  exploit  it;  days  when  the  wealthy  and  the 
influential  scorned  to  be  associated  with  the 
thing,  and  left  it  to  the  far-sighted  and  the 
enterprising  to  clean  up  a  million  or  so  if  they 
felt  inclined. 

There  was  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  in 
those  days  out  of  fresh  young  girls  with  a 
natural  talent  for  acting  but  httle  or  no  ex- 
perience. 

And  believe  me,  a  lot  of  money  was  made 
out  of  Bessie  Love;  she  was  put  into  picture 
after  picture,  through  all  of  which  she  spread 
sweetness  and  light,  leavened  by  a  grand  sense 
of  humour. 

But  it  wasn't  merely  her  humour  that  "got 
her  places " ;  as  a  dramatic  actress  she  had  a 
great  following. 

In  those  days  (not  so  very  long  ago,  when  you 
come  to  thirik  of  it)  there  was  a  vogue  for 
"expression";  film  players,  like  their  stage 
prototypes  (and  most  of  them  had  had  stage 
experience),  were  expected  to  "register" 
emotions,  and  the  film  papers  were  full  of 
pictures  of  Bessie  Love,  looking  sideways  for 
"Suspicion,"  casting  her  eyes  up  for  "Rapture," 
frowning  as  fiercely  as  a  schoolgptrl  might  for 
"Anger."  ... 

However,  that  phase  soon  passed,  and  Bessie 
lesu^ed  the  nat\u"alness  of  manner  which 
developed  into  one  of  her  greatest  assets. 

She  played  in  success  after  success  in  the 
silent  days;  and  then  .  .  .  came  the  talkies, 
sweeping  through  Hollywood  like  a  tornado, 
tearing  down  established  reputations,  tossing 
high  hopes  still  higher  into  the  air,  to  be  blown 
in  scattered  wisps  over  a  horizon  of  despair. 

A great  many  well-known  Hollywood  stars 
went  West;  Bessie  Love,  just  to  be  different, 
went  East,  playing  in  vaudeville  in  New  York, 
singing,  dancing,  and  strumming  her  inseparable 
"uke." 

Wise  heads  wagged,  long  tongues  murmured, 
"Poor  Bessie — she's  through,"  just  as  they  had 
said,  "  Poor  Mabel,  and  Mae,  and  Phyllis,  and 
Clare,  and  Norah,  and  Eveljm,  and  Ivy,  and 
Polly — they're  through." 

And  suddenly  heads  and  tongues  stopped 
wagging,  and  eyes  popped  in  amazement,  for 
Bessie  was  back  in  Hollywood,  and  it  trans- 
pired that  she  had  been  gaining  experience  for' 
the  g^eat  back-stage  "all-musical,  all-singing. 
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all-dancing"  spectacle  which  M.-G.-M.  were 
preparing  to  produce — Broadway  Melody. 

Well,  you  don't  have  to  be  an  old-timer  to 
know  that  that  film,  produced  in  1929,  made 
film  history;  and  Bessie  Love  and  Anita  Page 
rode  to  talkie  stardom  on  its  crest. 

Bessie  played  with  success  in  a  nimiber  of 
other  talkies — The  Idle  Rich,  The  Road  Show, 
Chasing  Rainbows,  They  Learned  About  Women, 
Girl  in  the  Show,  Good  News,  Conspiracy,  See 
America  Thirst,  Morals  for  Women  .  .  .  and 
then  

Well,  didn't  I  say  she  radiated  love?  Very 
well,  then.  This  accompUshed  girl  with  success 
at  her  feet,  talents  at  her  finger-tips,  and  talkie 
contracts  for  the  asking,  suddenly  found  that 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  was  love, 
and  a  husband,  and  a  home,  and  a  baby. 

She  had  been  firm  in  her  resolution  not  to 
become  engaged  to  be  married,  because  you 
couldn't  combine  matrimony  with  a  career; 
and,  having  met  WiUiam  Hawks,  she  stuck  to 
her  principles  .  .  .  and  abandoned  her  career 
for  marriage. 

Four  years  ago  Patricia  Hawks  was  bom; 
and  until  recently,  Patricia  has  been  sufficient 
of  a  career  for  any  yoimg  mother;  a  charming 
young  person  with  perfect  maimers  and  a 
tendency  to  ice-cream  round  the  mouth. 

But  you  can't  get  the  grease  paint  out  of 
your  blood;  and  petite  Bessie  Love  is  no 
exception  to  that  rule. 

Last  year,  in  Hollywood,  she  staged  a  come- 
back, in  a  quickie  called  Farewell  Party,  opposite 
Conway  Tearle.  In  my  opinion,  if  ever  a  star 
personality  got  a  raw  deal,  it  was  in  that  picture. 
It  might  easily  have  turned  out  to  be  a  farewell 
party  for  Bessie. 

Don't  let's  talk  about  it. 

Now,  after  a  vaudeville  tour  in  England,  she 
is  entrusting  her  fate  to  a  British  film — ^Morg^Q 
Productions'  Live  Again. 

I  feel  confident  about  this,  because  the  story 
gives  her  a  chance  to  sing,  to  play,  to  act,  to 
"do  her  stuff"  as  she  has  done  it  with  such 
resounding  success  in  the  past. 

Incidentally,  I  first  saw  her  playing  in  a  film 
with  a  Beery — ^Wallace  in  The  Lost  World — 
and  I  shall  next  see  her  playing  with  a  Beery — 
Noah  in  Live  Again. 

And  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  miss  seeing  her, 
for  Gloom  flies  out  at  the  window  when  Love 
comes  in  at  the  door. 


The  Bessie  Love 
of  1936  still 
radiates  charm 
and  good 
humour. 
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OR   ten    years  the 

rl     gatemen  at  the  Metro- 

rl  Goldwyn-Mayer 

rm  studios  have  been 
familiar  with  the 
battered,  black  sedan,  which 
carried  the  glamorous  Garbo 
from  her  home  to  her  work. 
The  only  changes  ever  made 
in  the  vehicle  were  a  new  set 
of  t)Tes  and  a  windshield 
wiper. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  shiny 
new  seven-passenger  sedan 
drove  up  to  the  studio  gates. 
An  ofiBcer  ordered  it  to  stop. 
Garbo  looked  out  and  smiled 
at  the  bewildered  oflftcer, 
who  stood  aside  and  permit- 
ted the  car  to  pass  into  the 
studio  grounds. 

Some  person  is  unknow- 
ingly driving  one  of  the  most 
famous  cars  in  Hollywood, 
the  Swedish  star's  antiquated 
chariot ! 

Gable's  Fatal  Fortune 

People  who  are  wealthy  always 
have  relatives  or  friends  who 
are  willing  to  share  the  burden 
of  riches. 

In  the  case  of  married 
lAascnliDe  film  stars,  trouble 
ensues  when  they  separate 
from  their  wives.  Rudy  Vjillee 
discovered  this  fact  when  his 
ex-mate.  Fay  Webb,  attempted 
to  set  aside  a  property  agreement 
The  case  was  recently  settl(»cl 
by  the  payment  to  Fay  of  a  fat 
sum. 

Clark  Gable  has  cisked  the  Los 
Angeles  courts  to  interpret  a 
settlement  recently  agreed  to  by 
himself  and  his  estranged  wife. 
Gable  claims  that  he  understands 
tha"  bis  wife  intends  to  enter 
an  action  to  set  aside  the 
agreement,  and  demand  a  much 
larger  amount.  He  wi^es  to 
have  the  <igreement  held  valid, 
and  asks  that  Mrs.  Gable  be 
enjoined  from  attempting  to  set 
it  aside. 

The  star's  wife  expressed 
surprise  at  the  action,  but  had 
nothing  more  to  say  except  that 
she  did  not  contemplate  a  divorce 
at  the  present  time. 

I  predict  that  we  shall  have 
interesting  news  when  this  case 
goes  to  tnal ! 

Gary  is  Gallant  ! 

Gary  Cooper,  now  one  of  our   
leading  stars,  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  hitting  a  woman 
under  any  conditions,  and  yet  he  was  asked  to 
do  so  in  The  General  Died  at  Dawn.  Madeleine 
Carroll,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  British 
fans,  is  the  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  hit. 
VMiilst  many  men  would  not  mind  striking 
certain  ladies,  very  few  would  desire  to  hit  the 
beautiful  Miss  Carroll. 

After  much  pleading  from  director  and  studio 
executives,  the  scene  was  taken  two  different 
ways — one  showing  Gary  hitting  Madeleine,  and 
another  depicting  him  as  he  merely  slaps  the 
lady.  If  the  punch  does  not  seem  too  brutal, 
Gary  is  willing  to  leave  it  in  the  film. 

Ibelieve  that  we  will  seethepunchbnthe  screen. 

A  Hollywood  Samaritan 

A certain  film  actor  drove  out  to  a  friend's 
home,  and  barely  got  there  before  his  car 
broke  down.  Later  his  beloved  telephoned  him, 
and  was  willing  to  join  him,  but  had  no  car. 
The  host's  car  was  in  use. 

So  the  C.F.A.  telephoned  another  friend,  and 
asked  him  to  drive  over  and  pick  up  the  lady. 
The  friend  demurred,  saying  that  he  and  his 
girl  bad  a  most  important  engagement.  Then 
he  asked  : 

"Where  are  you  now?" 
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It  would  be  uxnth  while  to  go 
back  to  a  byegone  day,  to 
mingle  with  Loretta  Young  in 
the  costume  she  wears  for 
"  Ramona." 


Several  large,  expensive  sets 
have  been  erected  for  Good 
Earth,  whilst  some  of  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  scenes  have  been 
remodelled  to  resemble  the 
streets  of  a  Chinese  town  for 
the  same  film.  Outat  Chatsworth, 
many  miles  north  of  HolMvood, 
a  great  farm  has  been  construct- 
ed, representing  a  myriad  of 
tiny  tracts  such  as  are  used  by 
Chinese  farmers  for  raising  their 
vegetables.  Miles  of  water  pipes 
have  been  laid  beneath  the  soil, 
so  that  the  ground  can  be  kept 
moist,  and  the  vegetables  in 
proper  shap>e.  The  cost  of  this 
one  set  is  tremendous. 

On  one  of  the  sound  stages, 
Una  O'Connor,  playing  a  kindly 
keeper  of  a  cheap  rooming  house, 
was  tearfully  telling  Jean  Harlow 
that  she  would  have  to  put  her 
out  of  her  room.  The  picture  is 
called  Suzy.  Una  gave  her  usual 
fine  performance,  whilst  Jean 
was  as  attractive  as  ever, 
although  her  platinum  blonde 
hair  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Interest 

Those  who  believe  that  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck  is  not  inter- 
ested in  Robert  Taylor  should 
have  seen  them  on  a  set  of  His 
Brother's  Wife,  in  which  they  play 
opposite  one  another.  Between 
"takes"  they  seem  very  much 
preoccupied  v.  ith  each  other. 

Joseph  Calleia  has  the  role  of  a 
debonair  man  of  the  world,  and 
was  very  edective  in  a  scene 
with  Miss  Stanwyck,  which  was 
taken  whilst  I  was  on  the  Svt. 

Calleia  told  me  a  funny  story. 
It  seems  that  he  is  one  of  four 
brothers.  The  other  three  boys 
are  named  John,  Louis,  and 
Ernest.  His  father  frequently 
became  confused  as  to  names 
of  his  offspring,  and,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  would  call  Joe  by 
all  four  names  :  "  John,  Joseph. 
Louis,  Ernest"  ! 

Just  what  the  father  would 
have  done  if  he  had  as  many 
children  as  Papa  Dionne,  parent 
of  the  quintuplets,  is  hard  to  say ! 


SHOT      BY      PHIL      LONERGAN        Lucky  SaUy! 


The  C.F.A.  gave  the  name  of  his  host,  who  is 
noted  for  lavish  hospitality.  The  friend  asked  : 

"Are  there  any  drinks?" 

He  was  told  that  there  were,  whereupon  he 
and  his  girl  friend  broke  speed  records  dashing 
over  there,  and  then  brought  the  actor's  beloved 
to  the  home  of  the  generous  host,  where  all 
spent  a  happy  and  probably  hiccoughy  evening  ! 

A  Hmely  Lesson 

Loretta  Young  is  noted  for  a  very  agreeable 
disposition,  but  she  says  that  she  was  not 
always  that  way. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Loretta  was  still  in 
her  teens,  she  indulged  in  fits  of  temper  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  sisters.  The  family 
went  into  conference,  and  then  waited  for  the 
next  outbreak.  When  it  came,  Loretta  found  a 
large,  gilt  star  on  her  bedroom  door  ! 
'The  result — no  more  temperament ! 

Round  the  Studios 

A call  at  a  movie  lot  frequently  develops 
news  of  interest  to  the  fans.  One  of  my 
most  interesting  trips  was  to  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  plant  in  Culver  City. 
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''hen  Sally  Filers  flew  up 
to  Montieal  for  a  holiday, 
she  was  not  aware  that  the 
French-Canadian  movie  fans  there  considered  it 
"  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Used  to  American  autograph  hunters,  Sally 
was  sliglitly  bewildered  when  the  affectionate 
French -Canadian  fans,  with  not  a  fountain  pen 
in  sight,  began  to  ply  her  with  tiny  gifts. 

The  young  actress  received  several  exquisite 
linen  handkerchiefs,  bracelets,  charms,  and,  most 
of  all,  a  large  number  of  religious  medals  of 
St.  Christopher,  the  "saint  of  safe  keeping." 

Many  American  motorists,  irrespective  of 
their  creed,  make  a  practice  of  carrying  a  St. 
Christopher  medal  in  their  cars. 

Cupid's  Victim  ! 

Fred  MacMurray,  one  of  the  newest  stars, 
who  has  recently  scored  success  after 
success  in  the  films,  was  recently  married  to 
Lillian  La  Mont,  fcishion  model.  The  young 
couple  flew  by  airplane  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
where  the  knot  was  tied,  thus  obviating  delay, 
as  in  Los  Angeles  a  wedding  cannot  be  per- 
formed until  three  days  after  the  marriage 
certificate  is  issued. 

LiUian  must  love  Fred,  for  he  plays  a  saxo- 
phone ! 
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tOT  many  weeks  ago  in  an  article 
called  "Hollywood  Comes  to 
Town,"  which  you  all  undoubted- 
ly read,  I  bemoaned  and  bewailed 
the  fact  that  June  Clyde  had  been 
allowed  to  sit  so  long  twaddling  her  thumbs 
without  a  part  in  a  British  film. 

Actually,  of  course,  if  you  knew  June 
Clyde  you'd  realise  that  the  thumb-twiddling 
bit  was  a  joke,  for  June  is  the  most  active 
person,  who  works  almost  as  hard  when  she 
isn't  working  as  when  she  is,  if  you  under- 
stand Irish. 

And  now,  just  so  that  I  can  claim  the 
credit,  she  has  been  given  a  leading  role  in 
Land  Without  Music,  the  new  Capitol  pro 
duction  at  Denham,  with  Richard  Tauber, 
Schnozzle  Durante,  Diana  Napier  and 
Derrick  de  Marney. 

Walter  Forde  is  directing  this.  Walter 
recently  went  to  HoUj'wood  to  find  a  cast 
for  Soldiers  Three,  and  returned  without  the 
film  to  direct. 

He's  one  of  what  the  studio  publicity 
departments  are  fond  of  calling  "one  of 
England's  ace  directors." 

In  my  humble  opinion  he's  about  a  third 
of  them. 

Tauber  Will  Carol 

Just  how  long  the  land  is  expected  to  continue 
without  music  with  June  Clyde  in  it,  I'm 
not  prepared  to  say;  Herr  Tauber,  too,  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  carol  a  stave  or  two. 

This  is  the  film  which  was  to  have  followed 
Pagiiacci;  but  Karl  Grune's  preparations  were 
not  ready  in  time,  so  \Valter  Forde  has  taken 
the  floor  first;  and  Herr  Tauber  will  walk 
straight  into  Pagiiacci  as  soon  as,  or  even  before, 
he  has  finished  this  one. 

So  now  we  have  two  Capitol  productions  on 
the  floor — Dishonour  Bright,  which  Tom  Walls 
is  directing  as  well  as  playing  the  lead;  and 
Land  Without  Music.  And  two  in  prepara- 
tion— Pagiiacci,  and  the  Ann  Harding  film. 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  Pagiiacci, 
will  be  made  at  Denham,  which  is  a  pretty 
busy  place  nowadays,  with  these  Capitol 
films  in  production  as  well  as  Korda's 
Rembrandt,  for  London  Films,  in  which 
Charles  Laughton  is  starring,  and  Wings  of 
the  Morning,  with  Annabella  and  Henry 
Fonda,  for  Xew  \\'orld  Productions,  and 
the  Edwf.id  G.  Robinson  vehicle.  Thunder 
in  the  City,  which  Atlantic  Films  are 
making. 
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A  Full  House 

Also,  Grafton  Films  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  Southern  Roses 
there,  and  Robert  Flaherty  has  just 
returned  from  India  to  do  interiors  for 
London  Films'  Elephant  Boy. 

In  addition  to  these,  as  soon  as  repairs 
are  completed  to  the  roof  of  Stages  6  and 
7,  which  were  damaged  by  fire  last  March, 
Victor  Saville  will  leap  into  production 
of  Dark  Journey,  with  Miriam  Hopkins 
and  Conrad  Veidt,  and  Lothar  Mendes 
will  start  work  on  the  first  effort  of  Pall 
Mall  Productions,  entitled  (at  present) 
Moonlight  Sonata. 

There  are  two  unusually  interesting — and 
unusual — names  in  the  cast-list  of  this  last  one. 

One  is  Paderewski,  the  veteran  pianist,  and 
Uberatcr  of  Poland,  who  will  play  the  part  of 
himself — his  first  screen  appearance,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

And  the  other  is  Marie  Tempest,  the  famous 
stage  actress,  who  has  been  one  of  the  very, 
very  few  to  hold  aloof  from  talking  pictures. 

You  must  not,  however,  assume  that  it  is  her 
film  debut;  long  years  ago  she  played  for  a  now 
almost  forgotten  company  making  silent  films, 
called,  I  think.  Transatlantic. 


Sorting  Them  Out 


Don't  confuse  this  with  .Atlantic  Films,  who 
are  now  making  Thunder  in  the  City,  or 
the  Transatlantic  Film  Corporation  which  made 
While  Parents  Sleep,  and  which  A'as  the  fore- 
runner of  Paul  Soskin  Productions. 

It  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  aew  production 
company  to  christen  itself  these  days,  when 
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there  are  almost  as  many  new  companies  as 
films. 

Talking  of  new  companies,  here's  another  of 'era. 

It  is  Hope-Bell  Productions,  not  to  be  con- 
fused, please,  with  Wren-Bellis  Productions,  who 
were  going  to  make  a  film  called  Half-mast  over 
a  year  ago. 

This  new  one  is  composed  of  young  men  who 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  learn  their  jobs. 

The  founder  of  the  company,  for  instance, 
by  name  Norman  Hope-Bell,  is  twenty-two.  He 
has  been  working  for  some  time  at  Twickenham. 

Then  there  is  Clifford  Gulliver,  son  of  Charles 
Gulliver  the  music-hall  magnate;  he  has  been  a 
sound  engineer  in  the  B.  &  D.  studios  up  to 
the  time  when  they  burned  flat,  and  now  he  is 
to  have  his  first  cut  at  direction. 

And  a  third  member  of  the  firm  is  Maurice 
Fournier,  who  staged  Spread  It  Abroad  in  the 
West  End.  He'll  come  of  age  next  year. 

Their  first  production,  which  will  be  made 
at  Cricklewood  for  distribution  by  Butchers, 
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bears  the  somewhat  equivocal  title  Love 
Up  the  Pole. 

This  sounds  like  an  Ernie  Lotinga 
vehicle. 

And  that's  just  what  it  is. 

'Ware  Confusion  ! 

nd  now  here's  London  and  Continental 
Pictures'  first  production — The  World 
is  Mine. 

This  is  an  Enghsh  version  of  the  well- 
known  Viennese  musical  comedy,  Liebes- 
melodie,  and  Frances  Day  is  playing  the 
lead. 

Along  o'  Frances  we  have  Marie  Lohr, 
Hugh  Wakefield,   Nelson  Keys,  Morris 
Harvey,  Arthur  Finn,  Ivor  Barnard,  Frederick 
Bradshaw,  MoUy  Hamley-CUfford  and  Charles 
Penrose. 

A  darned  good  cast. 

By  the  way,  just  because  this  is  being  pro- 
duced at  the  A.T.P.  studios  at  Eahng  Green, 
don't  get  London  and  Continental  Pictures 
mixed  up  with  Franco-London  Films,  who  also 
did  their  first  good  deed  at  Ealing. 

That  was  Guilty  Melody,  starring  Gitta  Alpar. 

Okay  for  Sound 

And,  speaking  of  Gitta,  just  for  a  change  let's 
have  a  look  at  another  new  company's 
first  production. 

This  is  Because  of  Love,  and  it's  chiefly 
because  of  Gitta  .A.lpar's  lovely  voice. 

This  is  Tudor  Films'  initial  essaj'  in.  production, 
which  Columbia  are  to  release.  The  full  cast  at 
Highbury  consists  of  Neil  Hamilton,  Laurence 
Goldsmith,  H.  F".  Maltby,  Bruce  Winston,  Vera 
Boggetti,  Clarissa  Selwyn,  Wyn  Weaver, 
Dorothy  Boyd  and  Gerald  Barry. 
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Alfred  Hi  tchcock 
with  his  tu»  stars, 
Sylvia  Sidney  and 
John  Loder,  between 
shots  of  "Sabotage" 
at  Shepherd's  Bush. 


The  recently -appointed  Director  of  Opera  to 
the  B.B.C.,  Stanford  Robinson,  is  conducting 
a  "selected  orchestra  "  of  thirty  performers. 

I  idly  wonder,  in  passing,  whether  any 
orchestra  not  selected  has  ever  performed  any- 
where. 

By  the  way,  keep  your  ears  open  for  three 
numbers  which  have  been  specially  comjxjsed 
and  orchestrated  by  Hans  May — "In  the 
Spring,"  "Sooner  or  Later,"  and  "Hearts  Never 
Know." 

J.  Elder  Wills  is  directing  this  production. 

Galvanic  Dino 

Many  picturegoers  who  are  also  hsteners-in 
will  be  pieced  to  hear  that  Dino  Galvani, 
who  made  a  great  success  as  the  announcer  in 
the  original  Cafe  Colette  on  the  air,  has  the 
same  part  in  the  film. 

Dino  broadcast  in  this  character  for  twelve 
months  at  the  B.B.C.,  and  I  know  he  was  hoping 
to  have  the  same  part  cn  the  screen;  but  such 
hopes  do  not  always  materiaJise. 

Cafd  Colette  is  the  fi^rst  production  of  Garrick 
Films,  and  is  being  finished  this  week  at 
Wembley. 

Full  cast  ?  Here  goes — Paul  Cavanagh,  Greta 
Xissen,  Sally  Gray,  Esme  Percy,  Bruce  Seton. 
Michel  MorreU  and  Bill  Watts. 

Cavanagh,  as  you  know,  had  very  bad  luck 
in  Dusty  Ermine — breaking  an  ankle  while 
ski-ing,  after  a  couple  of  days  on  location,  and 
.Anthony  Bushell  was  substituted  for  him. 

So.  although  it  is  not  the  first  British  film 
Cavanagh  has  played  in  for  many  years,  it  will 
be  the  first  he  has  completed. 

What  was  once  merely  the  setting  for  a 
collection  of  radio  dance-band  items  has  now 
been  used  as  the  locale  of  a  spy  drama ;  Cavanagh 
is  the  secret  agent,  Greta  Nissen  is  a  Russian 


spy,  and  Sally  Gray  is  the  heroine.  Paul  Stein 
is  directing. 

In  Comes  Bessie 

Oh,  by  the  way,  here's  news  of  a  new  pro- 
duction tompany.  (Yes,  I  know  it's  become 
ludicrous — but  what  can  I  do  ?  They  are  all  new 
companies,  and  I  have  to  tell  yon  about  them, 
haven't  I?) 

It's  called  Morgan  Productions,  Ltd.;  and  it 
also  has  a  distribution  end — ^National  Pro- 
vdncial  Film  Distributors,  Ltd. 

The  first  production  is  a  drama  entitled  Live 
Again,  which  has  gone  into  production  at  the 
Rock  studios,  Elstree. 

Arthur  Maude  is  directing,  Bessie  Love  and 
Noah  Beery  are  co-starring,  and  the  cast  also 
includes  John  Garrick. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Noali 
Beery  is  playing  a  retired  opera-singer  in  this. 
You  didn't  associate  Beery  with  Grand  Opera, 
huh? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  his  earliest  ambition  to 
sing  in  this  expensive  branch  of  music,  and  he 
was  trained  for  it.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  it  to 
play  villains,  but  there  is  quite  enough  of  that 
magnificent  voice  left  to  convince  a  film 
audience  that  he  was  once  a  very  fine  singer. . 

Old  Debbil  Booze 

In  the  story  he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his 
position  through  vanity  and  drink.  How- 
ever, he  chances  upon  a  young  man  with  a 
fine  voice,  and  decides  to  train  him,  to  take 
the  place  he  himself,  once  held. 

He  feels  that  he  will  be  able  to  "live  again" 
in  the  boy's  success;  and  naturally  he  is  con- 
siderably f)eeved  when  along  comes  a -girl  and 
the  young  man  falls  for  her  Uke  the  walls  of 
Jericho. 

Worse  still,  the  girl  is  a  musical-comedy  and 
cabaret  star  who  suspects  that  the  old  man  is 
only  exploiting  the  boy  to  his  own  ends,  and 
exerts  her  influence  against  Noah's. 

This  sounds  a  good  kind  of  dramatic  plot, 
haNing  considerable  possibilities  of  conflicting 
interests. 

Here's  the  supporting  cast : — Vi  Caley,  Stanley 
Paskin,  Pamela  Randel,  Paddy  Naismith,  and 
Percy  Bush,  of  the  B.B.C.,  conducting  his  own 
orchestra. 

Leigh  At  Last 

And  now,  prepare  for  a  shock.   No,  it  isn't 
another  new  production  company. 
\'i\-ien  Leigh  is  to  be  starred  on  the  screen. 
Walter  Reisch  has  just  arrived  from  Vienna 
to  write  and  direct  a  film  for  London  Films,  to 
be  called  Triangle.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
title  hasn't  been  used  before,   although  the 
situation  it  repre- 
sents is  a  fairly  old 
friend. 

Such  is  fame  that 
you  probably  never 
even  heard  the 
name  of  Walter 
Reisch ;  but  when 
I  tell  you  that  he 
was  the  author  and 
director  of  three 
famous  Continental 
pictures,  you  will 
sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

And  when  you 
hear  the  names  of 
those  pictures,  you 
will  congratulate 
Vivien  Leigh  on 
ha\-ing  so  sure  a 
hand  to  guide  her 
through  the  infinite 
and  intricate  perils 
and  pitfalls  of  a 
first  important  film 
role. 

They  are  Masqu- 
erade (afterwards 
remade  in  Holly- 
wood as  Escapade), 
Unfinished  Sym- 
phony and  Episode, 
which  was  the 
biggest  box  -  office 
success  on  the  Con- 
tinent last  year. 
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Walter  Reisch  made  the  film  fame  of  Paula 
Wesseley;  I  hoi>e  he  wiU  do  the  same  for  Vivien 
Leigh.  But  first  she  will  play  in  the  Pommer 
production.  Fire  Over  England. 

Nonsense 

Mind  you,  Korda  isn't  taking  any  bUnd  risks 
in     trusting     his    find    to    the  skill 
and  judgment  of  Reisch.  He  knows  his  man. 

When  Alex  Korda  was  producing  silent  film«i 
in  Vienna,  Walter  Reisch  was  his  assistant. 
And  now  for  a  spot  of  nonsense. 
Down  at  IsUngton  this  week  I  found  Ralph 
Lynn,  Gina  Malo,  Claude  Dampier  and  Jack 
Barty  engaged  in  a  riot  known  as  All  In,  which 
was  originally  called  Tottenham  Corner. 

It  was  also  originally  announced  as  a  starring 
vehicle  for  Claude  Hulbert,  but  I  feel  that  the 
subject  is  almost  ideal  for  Lynn,  whose  brittle 
ner\-ousness  of  manner  will  be  at  its  very  best 
when  he  is  thrown  about  by  some  of  the  toughest 
aU-in  wrestiers  in  England. 

\Vhen  I '  arrived  at  the  studios  they  were 
witnessing  what  purported  to  be  a  televised 
picture  of  the  Derby,  which  was  taken  sf)ecially 
for  the  purpose  by  Gsiinsborough  cameramen. 

I  have  a  feeUng  that  this  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  funniest  things  to  come  out  of  the  Gains- 
borough studios  for  some  time,  and  that's  saying 
quite  a  lot. 

Very  good  team,  very  good-tempered,  tho- 
roughly enjoying  the  production.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I've  noticed  this  before  about  units  of 
which  Marcel  Vamel  was  the  director. 

"We've  been  on  this  scene  for  eleven  minutes, 
and  hardly  a  blow  struck,"  Ralph  Lynn  assured 
me. 

It  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  ' 


Edmund  Lowe  and  Con- 
stance Cummings  in  an 
exciting     moment  in 
"  Seven  Sinners." 


Challenged  by  an  Indian  colonel  to  a  test  of 
skill  at  shooting,  Elaine  makes  her  first 
acquaintance  uiith  a  gun  and  brings  down  a 
chandelier.   


is  aided  in  her  deception  by  Peter 
ton  (Robert  Young),  a  young  man 
'Tains  and  imtiative  who  runs  a 
p  column  and  is  in  love  with 
FAaine. 


In  an  effort  to  penetfate  ^ 
the  mystery  surrounding 
Mrs.  Smythe-Smythe, 
Freddie  (Sonnie  Hale) 
disguises  himself  as  an 
Indian  rajah. 


Jessu  '1' 


ff  Matthews  with  Cyril  Wells  in  the  dance 
finale  of  the  production. 


*  *  4  *'  _ 
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Elaine  stages  her  act  in  a  cabaret  show. 
Her  dancing  partner  is  Cyril  Wells. 


t  .n  one  of  the  dances  which  are  a 
■  this  new  musical  romance. 


awe's  audition  with  i^roond,  famous  stage 
producer,  takes  place  in  a  garden.  Freddie  atxd 
the  butler  (Ernest  Milton)  watdi  eagerly  for 
the  great  man's  reaction 

I  "IT'S  Love  Again"  is  Jessie,Mat- 
thews'  latest  picture  for  Gawnont- 
I  British.  She  has  the  role  of  a  girl 
seeking  to  win  recognition  of  her 
remarkable  talents  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  novel  methods  to  achieve 
her  ambition.  Needless  to  say  she 
succeeds,  unns  fame,  and  falls  in  love. 
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Ahuays  one  of  the  most  popular  of  actresses  on  the  British  screen,  Binnie  Barnes  is  winning  still  more 
laurels  for  her  consistently  good  uwrk  in  Hollywood.  "Diamond  fim,"  "Rendezvous"  and  "Small  Town 
Girl"  have  all  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  girl  who  once  worked  on  a  farm  near  Sevenoaks.  Her  latest 

picture  is  "Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
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on  a  '' 

better  footina. . . 

Again,  as  in  past  years,  Dunlop 
Summer  Shoes  will  be  well  to 
the  fore  with  their  bright  and 
stylish  designs.  Inexpensive, 
yet  really  comfortable,  these 
shoes  prove  to  be  the  ideal 
footwear  for  the  ideal  holiday. 
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3467  ••CROSBY" 

These  gaily  coloured  sandals, 
introduced  by  Dunlop  last 
year,  have  proved  extremely 
popular  amongst  all  beach 
users. 


2^11 


••ALFORD" 

My  comfortable  hard- 
Holiday  Walking 
n  tan  speckled  linen 
burn  trimmings. 


•DUNLOP" 

ll-designed  Dunlop 
Shoe,  in  slub  linen, 
strap  vamp,  and  tan 
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SUMMER  SHOES 
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'Oh  Mabel -If  Derek s 
coming  this  evening, 
I II  go  to  the  pictures 
—  with  Maude.  I  know 
^  ~  ' '  hes  wanting  a 


What  shall  it  be  ? 

Go  out-or  stay  in  P 

'V.   ~  ' 

Oh-lets  go  out  on 

our  bikes. Don't  you 

think  its  frightfully 

stuffy  indoors 


Did  he  say  anything  ? 


Not  a 

chance. He 
wanted  to 
go  out 
instead. 


'  Thanks 
to  Odo-ro-no 
this  will  never  happen  again! 


Maude  told  me.  Thank  good- 
ness she  did  !  All  the  time  I 
had  imagined  soap  and  water 
was  enough  to  kill  perspiration 
odour.  It  just  isn't. 
So  I  started  using  Odo-ro-no. 
And  never,  never  again  shall  I 
be  guilty  of  this  imforgivable 
thing. 

Guards  freshness — 

saves  clothes 
Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
.00 — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  dress 
completely,  unless  you  use 
Odo-ro-no. 


Save  your  clothes — and  save 
yourself,  too. 

Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  keep  his  hands 
from  perspiring  while  he 
operated.  His  daughter  im- 
mediately saw  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  women  to  check 
vmderarm  perspiration.  So 
when  it  had  been  proved  safe 
she  began  to  use  it — and  now 
it  has  its  recognised  place  in 
the  toilet  routine  of  practically 
every  civihsed  woman.  It  both 
checks  perspiration  and  pre- 
vents it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
(with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 


Northam  Warren  Ltd.  (Dept.  P. 29), 
215  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.I 


Name 


Addrta 


PREVENTS 
underarm 
perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/6 


AI50  larger  and  smaller  sizes 


2  lONDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

1.  INSTANT  (or  'dearO  Odo-ro-no  gives  protection 
for  two  to  three  days. 

2.  REGtJLAli  (or  "red*)  Odo-ro-no  is  stronger.  One 
application  keeps  you  free  from  perspiration  for 
a  week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a  coo- 
renicnt  sponge '  applicator. 
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F  one  lives  at  a  time  of 
Civil  War,  even  if  one  is 
only  six  years  old,  moments 
may  come  when  it's  right 
not  to  tell  the  truth.  Virgie 
Gary,  being  a  staunch  little  Con- 
federate from  the  firing  of  the 
first  shot  in  condemnation  of 
slavery,  might  have  pondered  on 
this  queer  change  of  moral  out- 
look, for  she  was  astonishingly 
mature  for  her  years.  Never- 
theless, as  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Cary  of  the  Richmond  Grajrs. 
chosen  spy  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  events  proved  altogether 
too  exciting  for  contemplation  of 
one's  conduct — past,  present,  or 
future. 

Perfect  hostess  at  her  sixth 
birthday  party,  seated  round  the 
horseshoe  table  in  the  big  dance 
parlour  of  the  gracious,  colon- 
naded Southern  home,  Virgie  was 
quick  to  learn  the  methods  of 
war.  Her  first  encounter  with 
Captain  Morrison,  of  the  Union 
Army,  took  place  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Cary  plantation,  with  the 
aid  of  a  slingshot.  The  tall, 
moustached  captain,  rubbing 
vigorously  at  the  juncture  of  his 
dark  blue  uniform  collar  with  a 
sun-tanned  neck,  looked  down 
from  his  horse  at  the  diminutive 
woman  in  hooped  skirts  and 
frilly  pantaloons,  in  whose  bright 
Qurls  a  million  sunbeams  danced. 

"Did  you  do  that?"  he  inquired, 
conscious  of  the  restrained  titters 
of  the  mounted  troop  behind  him. 

"I  did.  I'm  a  Confederate,  and 
my  Daddy's  the  best  soldier  in  the 
world." 

"Ah  I  Is  your  Daddy  about  just 
now  ? " 

"  If  I  knew,  I  wouldn't  tell  you," 
Virgie  declared.  "I'm  not  afraid 
of  you."  To  show  her  defiance,  she 
walked  off  singing  "Dixie"  at  the 
top  of  her  voice.  The  afternoon  was 
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memorable  for  a  hurried  visit  from 
Daddy.  Soon,  as  the  word  was 
passed  among  the  plantation  slaves 
that  Massa  Cary  was  coming  through 
the  gate,  grooms  hurried  to  take  and 
water  his  mount.  In  the  house. 
Mamma  ordered  Uncle  Billy,  soft- 
footed  negrro,  who  had  grown  white- 
haired  in  the  Carys'  service,  to  get 
a  meal.  Most  of  all,  Virgie  knew  her 
adored  Daddy  wanted  his  uniform 
dusted,  his  boots  pulled  off,  and  the 
sweat  washed  from  his  face.  She 
performed  this  last  task  herself 
with  gentle  passes  of  the  soaked 
sjxjnge. 

"I'm  so  worried  about  you  on 
these  scouting  expeditions,"  Mamma 
said.  "If  you're  caught,  you'd  be 
shot  as  a  spy." 

"  It's  all  in  the  day's  march,  dear. 
I  must  be  getting  along  now.  Have 
you  told  John  Henry  to  get  me 
another  horse?  In  fact,  I'll  take  as 
many  spares  as  we  have." 

"  I'm  sorry.  We've  had  to  sell  all 
but  two  for  food." 

"  It's  all  right,  dear."  He  swung 
Virgie  to  his  shoulder.  "Good-bye, 


Honey !  Keep  smiling,  and  don't 
tell  anyone  you've  seen  Daddy." 

She  promised.  When,  soon  after 
Daddy  had  gone,  one  of  the  pic- 
caninnies came  running  with  the  news 
that  the  Yankees  were  on  their  way 
to  the  plantation,  Virgie  bustled 
about  with  the  slaves,  putting  food 
and  valuables  away  in  the  room 
behind  the  mysterious  sliding  panel. 
Virgie  liked  this  room,  though  it 
was  dark,  for  its  smell  of  bacon  and 
cider,  and  its  cupboards  full  of  jams 
and  stores.  She  was  helping  pic- 
caninny Joanna  hide  hams  when 
Uncle  Billy,  obeying  Mamma's 
orders  to  shut  Miss  Virgie  in  the 
panel  room,  accomplished  the  deed 
so  quickly  that  part  of  her  hooped 
frock  was  caught  in  the  door.  She 
struggled  to  free  herself,  but  it  was 
useless ;  so  Joanna  helped  her  blacken 
her  face  with  boot  polish  in  case  she 
should  be  discovered  by  the  Yankees. 
Only  too  clearly  they  must  have 
arrived  at  the  house.  Through  the 
panel,  Virgie  could  hear  heavy  foot- 
steps and  a  rough  voice  ordering 
Uncle  Billy  to  bring  wine.  "^Tiat's 
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The  sentry  with  rifle,  asked  for  I 

a  pass  and,  having  scrutinised  JL 

it,   inquired   where   they   were  | 

going.  I 

on  your  mind,  nigger?"  continued 
the  voice.  "Why  are  you  standing 
against  the  wall  ?  " 

"It's  just  a  wall,  sir." 

"Wall  nothing.  It's  probably  a 
secret  room."  "The  panel  flew  open. 
Chit  tumbled  Virgie  and  Joanna. 
The  rough  voice,  which  Virgie  saw 
belonged  to  a  sergeant  in  the  Union 
Army,  went  on:  "Men,  get  inside 
and  ransack  the  place.  Bring  the 
hams — anything  there  is.  I'll  talk 
to  these  two  youngsters." 

In  the  drawing-room  the  Ser- 
geant, occupying  one  of  M«imma's 
Hepplewhite  chairs,  ordered  Virgie  | 
to  take  off  his  boots.  She  answered  | 
by  tipping  him  over,  chair  and  all. 
"I'll  tan  your  hide  for  that!"  he 
boomed.  On  the  wide  staircase  he 
grabbed  her.  His  coarse  fingers 
plucked  at  her  sticky  face.  "White, 
by  gad  ! "  he  exclaimed.  Mamma, 
coming  upstairs  from  the  hall, 
screamed  :  "Don't  touch  that  child! " 

"Let  go  !  The  brat  needs  spank- 
ing." Under  the  sergeant's  push 
Mamma  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flight.  "Don't  you  dare  hurt  my 
Mamma!"  Virgie  screamed.  The 
front  door  opened  as  Virgie  knelt 
beside  her  mother.  "Attention! 
What's  going  on  here  ? "  came  a 
voice  which  Virgie  recognised. 
Colonel  Morrison  stood  there,  look- 
ing angrier  than  Virgie  had  ever 
seen  anyone.  Instantly  he  ordered 
the  sergeant  to  be  taken  out  and 
given  twenty-five  lashes.  The  men 
were  told  to  put  back  the  things 
they  had  taken.  Colonel  Morrison 
turned  to  Mamma,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  her  feet. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am, 
ma'am — young  lady.  Allow  me." 

"  I'm  not  crying,"  Virgie  decltured. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  to  admit  that 
not  all  the  marks  left  on  the  Colonel's 
clean  handkerchief  were  caused  by 
boot  polish. 

"  Madam,  it's  my  duty  to  ask  you," 
the  Colonel  said.  "A  rebel  scout  is 
known  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ? " 

"No." 

"Would  you  tell  me  if  you  had  ? " 

"Would  you  expect  me  to?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not." 

"All  I  can  say  is,  he's  left  here, 
and  I  pray  God  he  may  have  got 
away." 

"  I  understand.  There's  no  neces- 
sity for  my  staying  here.  Good 
day,  ma'am.  Good  day  to  you, 
little  rebel." 

\'irgie  curtsied,  but  couldn't  resist 
making  a  face.  In  days  to  come  she 
often  wished  that  anyone  half  as 
kind  as  Colonel  Morrison  could  visit 
the  plantation.  As  General  Grant's 
battle-line  pressed  forward,  fighting 
took  place  under  the  very  gates  of 
home.  One  night,  in  spite  of  pour- 
ing rain,  the  lovely  colonnaded 
house,  with  its  rare  and  beautiful 
furniture,  caught  fire  and  was  gutted. 
Hiding  Virgie  under  her  cloak. 
Mamma  escaped  to  the  slaves' 
quarters,  but  worry  and  lack  of 
adequate  shelter,  to  one  accustomed 
to  comfort,  took  their  distressing  toll. 

It  became  natural  to  Virgie  to 
help  black  Mammy  with  the  house- 
work between  seeing  that  Mamma's 
bedclothes  were  nicely  tucked  in 
and  giving  her  warm  drinks  for  the 
cough  that  racked  her.  Uncle  Billy, 
one  of  the  few  whose  devotion  to 
the  Carys  stood  the  test  during  a 
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war  to  free  slaves,  grew  anxious;  so 
anxious  that  one  day  he  left  the 
plantation  on  a  search  for  Papa. 
Often  in  the  future  Uncle  BiUy  was 
to  tell  Virgie  how  the  Confederate 
camp  was  reached ;  how  the  Captain, 
hearing  that  his  wife  was  so  ill, 
agreed  to  Uncle  Billy's  plan  for 
getting  by  night  past  the  ranks  of 
the  Union  Army. 

Virgie  remembered  the  day  Daddy 
came  and  how  glad  Mamma  was  to 
see  him.  But,  in  the  middle  of  her 
greeting,  she  was  shaken  by  a  terrible 
paroxysm.  Uncle  Billy  hurried 
X'irgie  out  of  the  room.  Presently 
Papa  came  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Is  Mamma  better  ? "  Virgie 
asked. 

"Yes, honey.  .  .  .  Something  very 
beautiful  has  happened  to  her. 
That's  how  you  must  always  think 
Df  it." 

Walking  beside  Papa  to  Mamma's 
funeral,  Virgie  tried  hard  to  believe 
that  death  wjis  the  beginning  of 
iomething  beautiful.  For  two 
reasons,  on  the  way  home,  she 
:ouldn't  help  feeling  excited  :  one 
was  the  new  black  dress  she  was 
>veahng,  the  other  that  Daddy  had 
promised  to  smuggle  her  through 
the  Union  Army  lines  to  Richmond, 
:o  live  with  an  aunt  till  the  war 
.vas  over. 

"There's  Colonel  Morrison  and  the 
Union  men  ! "  Virgie  cried,  jxsinting 
:o  a  bend  in  the  road.  Ordering  the 
;laves  to  go  to  their  cabins  and 
Jncle  Billy  to  keep  watch.  Papa 
lurried  Virgie  inside  the  cabin 
dtchen,  with  its  hay-loft  gained  by 
I  trapdoor  in  the  ceiling. 

"Honey,  I  know  you've  been 
aught  never  to  tell  a  lie."  Papa 
)leaded,  "but  now  you'll  have  to  do 
t  for  Daddy's  sake.  If  the  Yankees 
hould  stop  here  and  ask  you,  tell 
hem  I  was  here,  but  I  left  an  hour 
.go  and  you  saw  me  cross  the 
iver." 


[Tirgie  nodded  gravely.  "If  I've 
V  got  to  tell  a  lie,  I'll  tell  a  great 
)ig  whopper." 

"Right,  darling.  Now  help  me 
nth  this."  They  dragged  an  oak 
able  from  the  wall  to  the  room 
entre.  Papa  got  on  to  it  and  dis- 
ppeared  into  the  loft.  "  Remember, 
ct  as  if  nothing  has  happened,  "  he 
ailed.  Uncle  Billy  helped  push  the 
able  back,  and  the  pair  started  to 
lance.  They  were  dancing  some 
ime  for  the  benefit  of  Colonel 
Morrison,  who  stood  in  the  cabin 
ntrance  unnoticed. 

"Well,  how's  the  littlest  rebel?" 
e  iisked,  as  Virgie  stood  poised 
fter  a  double  shuffle. 

"Fine,  thanks,  Yankee." 

"  You  two  alone  here  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  My  Daddy  was  here  a 
ttle  while  back,  but  he  went.  I 
aw  him  cross  the  river." 

"  Really  !  WTiat  was  your  father 
oing  here  ?  " 

"He  came  because  my  Mamma 
'as  ill.  Then  she  went  away,  and 
'on't  come  back." 

"  I'm  sorry.  You  see  I  have  a  little 
irl  of  my  own."  Virg^ie,  quick  to  see 
tiat  the  Colonel  noticed  the  scratches 
n  the  floor  made  by  moving  the 
able,  couldn't  quite  restrain  a  start 
s  he  said  :  "  You  had  that  in  the 
entre  of  the  room  just  now.  Is 
hat  a  trapdoor  in  the  ceiling  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"You've  been  lying  to  me.  Tell 
le  the  truth,  or  I'll  give  you  the 
'orst  licking  you've  ever  had." 

Virgie,  torn  between  two  fears, 
'as  fighting  back  the  tears  when  the 
rapdoor  opened  and  Papa  climbed 
ito  the  room.  "That  won't  be 
ecessary, "  Captain  Cary  said  as 
olonel   Morrison   drew   his  gun. 


Virgie,  thrilled  to  hear  Papa  talk 
so,  not  less  when  the  Colonel 
answered  :  "I  thought  that  would 
bring  you  down.  The  child  was 
grand.  I  hadn't  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  whipping  her.  Let  the  darkie 
take  her  outside  while  we  talk  ! " 
Harder  than  anything,  almost,  was 
being  sent  away  with  Uncle  Billy 
when  one  was  dying  of  curiosity 
to  know  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

"Was  the  Yankee  nice  to  you, 
Daddy  ? "  Virgie  asked  when  given 
the  signal  to  come  in.  "  He  couldn't 
be  nicer  than  he  is,  dear,"  Papa 
said,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 
Virgie' s  last  trace  of  dislike  for  the 
big  man  in  the  dark  blue  uniform 
vanished  in  the  hug  she  gave 
him. 

The  full  extent  of  the  Colonel's 
niceness  took  a  good  deal  of 
Papa's  explaining.  Instead  of  being 
shot  as  a  spy.  Captain  Cary,  wearing 
a  spare  uniform  of  Colonel  Morrison's, 
which  was  being  mended  at  the 
nearby  Cartwright  plantation,  and 
provided  with  his  pass,  was  to  make 
a  dash  with  Virgie  through  the 
enemy  lines  to  Richmond. 

"One  thing  the  Colonel  asked," 
Papa  said,  finishing  the  recital  in 
his  most  serious  voice.  "  In  passing 
through  the  Yankee  lines,  Virgie, 
whatever  I  see  and  hear  I'm  to 
forget.  The  same  goes  for  you,  my 
child.  Remember." 

Again  Virgie  gave  her  promise 
and  threw  herself  into  the  excite- 
ment of  driving  with  Papa  in  one 
of  the  Cartwright  wagons  through 
the  woods  towards  Richmond.  It 
was  getting  dark,  and  Virgie's  eyes 
would  keep  optening  and  shutting 
when  they  opened  widely  on  her 
realisation  that  Papa  was  pulling 
up  in  front  of  a  Yankee  camp. 
Instantiy  she  felt  awake.  The  sentry 
with  rifle,  barring  the  way,  asked 
for  a  pass  and,  having  scrutinised  it, 
inquired  where  Papa  was  going. 

"Colonel  Morrison  asked  me  to 
take  the  child  to  Richmond." 
"WTiere  do  you  come  from?" 
"The  Cary  plantation,  eighteen 
miles  from  here." 

"  We  left  there  at  twelve  o'clock," 
Virgie  chimed  in,  to  show  that  she 
wasn't  asleep.  A  figure  who  had 
been  sitting  by  a  camp  fire  at  the 
roadside  got  up  and  turned.  Fire- 
light flickered  on  his  face.  Virgie 
recognised  the  Union  sergeant  who 
had  asked  for  his  boots  to  be  pulled 


"  You're  almost  nice  enough 
to  be  a  Confederate,"  Virgie 
cried. 


off.  He  came  near  the  wagon  carry- 
ing a  lighted  torch.  "Ever  seen  me 
before,  brat  ? " 
"No." 

"  You  certainly  have.  Listen, 
sentry.  This  kid's  father  is  about 
the  most  dangerous  scout  in  the  rebel 
aiTtiy.  Take  them  both  in." 

Dark  days  followed  for  Virgie, 
who,  under  the  care  of  Uncle  Billy 
and  John  Henry,  was  taken  to 
furnished  rooms  in  the  town  where 
Papa  and  Colonel  Morrison  occupied 
adjoining  cells  in  the  Federal  prison. 
Every  day  Uncle  Billy  took  Virgie 
in  her  black  hooped  frock  and 
round  hat  with  plaid  strings  to  talk 
to  Captain  Cary  and  the  Colonel 
through  the  prison  windows.  She  had 
to  drag  a  box  close  to  the  wall  to 
stand  on,  when  she  talked  or  sang, 
as  she  sometimes  did  to  cheer  the 
prisoners. 

She  had  no  idea  that  both  had 
been  sentenced  by  a  higher  as  well 
as  a  lower  court  to  be  shot  for 
treason,  but  Uncle  Billy  knew.  As 
in  the  old  days  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  ask  advice  of  "Massa 
Cary,"  so  the  appyeal  came  to  his 
daughter.  "While  you  was  talking 
to  the  gentiemen  jus'  now,  a  soldier 
man  called  me  into  his  room  and 
gave  me  money  and  a  letter  to  take 
to  a  judge  up  in  Washington,"  the 
darkie  explained  one  day  on  the 
way  home.  "Maybe  he  could  free 
your  Papa  and  the  Colonel.  But  the 
money  ain't  enough  for  us  to  get 
there.  I  been  asking  the  ticket  man 
at  the  station,  and  we's  dollars 
short." 

"  How  do  people  get  money  ? " 
Virgie  inquired.  Something  in  the 
child's  trust  in  him  to  answer  called 
forth  all  the  darkie's  mental  powers. 
"I  sure  have  an  idea.  Miss  Virgie. 
Remember  the  double  shuffle  that 
Uncle  Billy  taught  you  ?  Come, 
honey  chile." 

The  idea  proved  a  success.  Backed 
by  Uncle  BUly,  Virgie  found  that, 
for  dancing,  pavements  were  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  good  as  the  parquet 
floor  at  home,  where  she  had  danced 
a  minuet  with  her  friends  at  the 
memorable  sixth  birthday  party, 
now,  it  seemed,  so  very  far  away. 
Passers-by  smiled  indulgentiy  at 
the  performance  of  the  white-haired 
negro  and  the  golden-haired  child; 
then,  stopping  to  watch  the  intricacy 
of  their  jjerfectiy-timed  steps,  gave 
generously  when  the  hat  was  jjassed. 

One  old  gentleman  in  the  crowd 
objected  to  putting  twenty  cents, 
into  a  Confederate  cap,  but  John 
Henry,  who  acted  as  collector,  had 
thought  of  this  contingency.  "I 
brought  a  Union  one,  too,  sir,"  he 
announced,  holding  out  the  dark 
blue  felt,  and  the  gentleman,  being 
a  man  of  honour,  paid. 

The  day  on  which  Virgie  was  taken 
by  Uncle  Billy  to  the  WTiite 
House  in  Washington  was  anxious 
and  exciting.  For  some  time  they 
waited  in  an  ante-room  before  being 
ushered  in  to  the  President.  Years 
afterwards,  Virgie  remembered  the 
bearded  man  who  sat  at  a  desk  and 
looked  at  some  papers  on  them 
before  saying  :  "And  how  are  you. 
Miss  Virginia  Cary  ?  " 

"Very  nicely,  sir."  They  shook 
hands,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  offered 
a  hand  to  Uncle  Billy,  who  accepted 
it  after  a  hurried  wipe  on  his  coat. 
"  Judge  Van  Allen  has  wTitten  to  me 
about  this  case,"  the  President  went 
on,  "  but  just  suppose  you  come  over 
here,  Virginia,  and  tell  the  story  in 
your  own  way."  Lifting  her  up,  he 
perched  her  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
him.   Virgie  decided  that,  in  spite 
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of  the  beard,  she  rather  liked  him. 
For  so  big  a  man,  his  voice  was 
extremely  gentle.  He  started  to  peel 
an  apple.  It  looked  deliciously  ripe 
and  rosy,  but  \'irgie  decided  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  seem  eager  for  any; 
so  she  said  hurriedly:  "Well,  you 
see,  my  Daddy  went  away  to  the 
war,  but  he  always  used  to  come 
home,  till  there  were  so  many 
Yankee  soldiers  round;  he  couldn't 
any  more.  .  .  .  Oh,  thank  you  !" 
Munching.  Virgie  continued  :  "Then 
they  burnt  our  house  and  Mamma 
got  ill."  She  noticed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  eating  a  piece  of  apple 
himself,  and  gave  her  another  while 
she  told  him  how  Uncle  Billy  went 
to  fetch  Papa  from  camp.  The 
President  was  so  interested  in  her 
explanation  of  how  Uncle  Billy  and 
Daddy  drifted  home  down  the  river 
on  a  lumber  pile,  crouching  on  the 
far  side  as  they  passed  the  Yankee 
camp  fires  on  the  bank,  that  a 
portion  of  apple  remained  impaled 
on  the  point  of  the  knife. 

Is  this  yours  ? "  Abraham  Lincoln 
inquired  gravely. 
"No,  it's  yours,  sir.  Not  long 
after  Daddy  got  home.  Mamma  was 
much  worse,  and-  then  .  .  .  she 
went  away  altogether  .  .  .  where  she 
couldn't  cough  any  more.  Papa  said. 
Then  the  Yankees  came,  and  Papa 
had  to  hide  in  a  garret.  Then 
Colonel  Morrison  came.  I  like  him. 
He  has  a  little  girl  of  his  own. 
Thank  you — that's  my  piece.  .  .  . 
It  was  Colonel  Morrison  who  wanted 
Daddy  to  take  me  to  my  Aunt 
Caroline  in  Richmond,  so  I  could 
have  enough  to  eat." 

"I  see.  Miss  Virginia.    Now,  on 
this  journey  you  took  with  your 
Daddy  before  he  was  captured,  did 
he  ^vrite  down  anything?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Nor  stop  to  look  at  the  Y'ankee 
soldiers — or  count  them  or  look  at 
the  cannons?" 

"No,  sir.  Daddy  told  me  that  if 
we  ever  got  to  Richmond  and  any- 
one askeid  me  what  I'd  seen  I 
wasn't  to  tell  them — on  my  word  of 
honour.  Colonel  Morrison  and  Papa 
had  a  word  of  honour  promise  about 
that,  too,  and  they  shook  hands  on 
it." 

"I  see.  "  Having  given  the  final 
piece  of  apple  to  Virgie.  the  Presi- 
dent began  to  wite.  "They  accuse 
me,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  to  a 
solemn  pitch,  "of  pardoning  too 
many  people.  .  .  ."  Virgie's  heart 
contracted.  All  this  long  journey,  all 
the  long  talk,  were  to  end  in  nothing; 
only  to  be  told  that  Papa  and  Colonel 
Morrison  couldn't  come  out  of  prison. 
Tears  would  come.  She  felt  herself 
lifted  up  and  a  hand  gentiy  stroking 
her  cheek.  The  President's  voice  was 
kind  again  as  he  said  :  "Don't  cry, 
my  dear.  All  your  fears  are  over. 
I'm  writing  an  order  for  your  father 
and  Colonel  Morrison  to  be  set  free." 

There  are  moments  when,  if  one 
is  only  six  and  comes  before  the 
highest  tribunal,  there  is  a  reward 
for  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Virgie  sought  to  set  upon  the  just 
judge  the  highest  stamp  of  her 
approval.  "Mr.  Lincoln  !  "  she  cried. 
"  You're  almost  nice  enough  to  be  a 
Confederate  " 


i  Freely  based  on  the  film, 
j  "The  Littlest  Rebel,"  by  per- 
i  mission  of  Twentieth  Century 
I  Fox  Pictures.  Ltd.  See  "On 
i  the  Screens  Now"  feature,  page 
I  26.  for  the  full  cast  and  Lionel 

!      Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 
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THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST 

I HAVE  rarely  seen  a  better 
acted  or  more  brilliantly 
dialogued  picture  than  this 
adaption  of  Robert  Sher- 
wood's stage  success. 

It  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  most  satisfying  screen  entertain- 
ment is  that  which  confines  its  dia- 
logue to  the  minimum  and  makes 
use  of  pictorial  expression,  the 
reason  being  that  in  this  case  the 
conversation  is  so  human  and 
psychologically  illuminating,  in  a 
manner  which  combines  the  matter- 
of-fact  with  whimsicahty,  that  the 
absence  of  pictorial  expressiveness 
passes  unnoticed. 

The  whimsical  part  of  the  story 
is  represented  by  LesUe  Howard, 
who,  as  a  disillusioned  author,  Alan 
Squier,  after  eight  years'  married 
to  a  wealthy  woman,  discovers  that 
he  is  just  a  "kept"  man  who  has 
not  achieved  anything  worth  while 
in  life. 

He  leaves  her  and  wanders  out  in 
order  to  find  some  reason  for  his 
existence — something  that  will  jus- 
tify his  hfe  or  his  death. 

No  artiste  could  better  have 
expressed  the  weariness  of  soul  and 
the  philosophy  of  hfe  which  the 
character  possesses  than  Leshe 
Howard. 

Just  as  in  Berkeley  Square,  the 
spirit  and  sincerity  of  the  man  is 
brought  out  with  an  indefinable 
beauty  which  combines  hard  fact 
and  dehcate  fantasy. 

He  meets  at  a  lonely  service 
station  in  the  Arizona  Desert,  where 
his  wandering  footsteps  have  led 
him,  a  girl.  Gabby,  of  French  extrac- 
tion, who  is  repressed  by  the  bar- 
renness aU  round  her  and  longs  to  see 
life,  to  express  herself  in  some  way 
— art,  love,  hterature. 

Bette  Davis  plays  this  role  in  a 
wholly  natural  and  human  manner. 
She  supphes  the  elemental  matter- 
of-factness  in  contrast  to  Howard's 
whimsicality. 

She  has  her  dreams,  but  they  are 
concrete,  and  she  is  rather  mystified 
by  the  flowing  philosophies  of  life 
which  come  so  easily  from  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  man  who  felt  he 
must  find  his  soul. 

It  was  natural  she  should  fall  in 
love  with  him,  even  in  the  short 
space  of  a  day,  and  equally  natural 
that  he  should  refuse  her  request  to 
take  her  with  him  and  go  out  to 
resume  his  wandering  with  five  shil- 
hngs  she  had  pressed  in  his  hand. 

These  opening  sequences  have  a 
romantic  charm  of  an  unusual 
nature,  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
Gabby,  in  her  effort  to  express  her- 
self, had  allowed  her  father's  hired 
hand,  Boze,  to  make  love  to  her. 

Boze  is  excellently  played  by  Dick 
Foran,  who  portrays  an  unimagina- 
tive, he-man  type,  pleasant  and 
good  natured,  but  with  both  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  earth. 

Fate  does  not  allow  Alan  to  go 
away  so  unceremoniously.  He  is 
offered  a  lift  to  the  coast  by  a  man 
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and  his  wife  who  stop  at  the  cafe  for 
a  fill-up  foi  their  car. 

They  do  not  get  far  on  their  way, 
however,  before  they  are  held  up  by 
Duke  Mantee,  a  killer,  who  seizes 
their  car  and  proceeds  to  the  filling 
station  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
confederates. 

Alan  walks  back,  and  later  the 
other  two  travellers  arrive,  their 
chauffeur  having  induced  the  ban- 
dits' discarded  car  to  function. 

We  then  have  the  novel  situation 
of  a  gangster  acting  as  "host"  to  a 
strangely  assorted  collection  of 
people,  who  express  their  ideas,  and 
in  Alan's  and  Cabby's  case,  shape 
their  lives  under  the  vigilant  watch 
of  his  henchmen's  rifles. 

The  ending  is — as  it  had  to  be 
logically — a  sacrificial  one. 

Alan  makes  over  his  life  insurance 
to  Gabby- — and  begs  Duke  to  shoot 
him.  The  police  arrive  and,  just 
before  trying  to  make  a  get-away, 
Duke  fulfills  his  promise. 

So  Alan  passes  on  to  Gabby  the 
chance  to  express  herself,  which  he 
himself  had  failed  to  do — save  by 
his  death. 

Archie  L.  Mayo's  direction  is  ad- 
mirable ;  in  spite  of  the  touch  of 
fantasy  in  the  make-up  of  the  plot, 
there  is  always  a  sense  of  convic- 
tion ;  no  stagey  artificialities  obtrude 
themselves. 

Characterisations,  down  to  the 
smallest  bit  players,  are  exception- 
ally good.  Humphrey  Bogart,  as  the 
killer,  who  has  also  a  philosophy  of 
his  own,  which  is  strangely  in  accord 
with  Alan's,  gives  a  most  striking 
performance. 

Charley  Grapewin,  as  Gabby's 
grandfather,  presents  a  perfect 
cameo  of  a  garrulous  old  man  who 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  has  an  admira- 
tion for  killers — a  relic  of  the 
pioneering  days. 

Porter  Hall  is  also  good  as  Gabby's 
ineffectual  father,  while  Paul 
Harvey  scores  as  the  pompous 
traveller  who  gives  Alan  a  lift. 

His  wife,  who  in  the  stress  of  the 
circumstances  is  able  to  express  the 
repression  that  had  pursued  her 
all  her  married  life,  is  played  by 
Genevieve  Tobin.    It  is  a  small  role, 


but  she  makes  her  one  big  scene 
highly  effective. 

If  you  are  looking  for  entertain- 
ment that  is  right  out  of  the  com- 
monplace and  which  is  replete  with 
brilliant  acting,  I  can  recommend 
you  nothing  better  than  this. 

OURSELVES  ALONE 

This  picture  may  or  may  not  have 
been  inspired  by  the  success  of 
The  Informer;  at  any  rate,  it  deals 
with  the  Irish  revolution  of  1921, 
and  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
the  picture  that  put  Victor  McLaglen 
back  on  the  movie  map. 

But,  in  the  case  of  this  B.I. P.  pro- 
duction, I  feel  that  the  entertain- 
ment value  for  the  general  public  is 
greater  than  that  of  its  forerunner. 

It  is  straight  melodrama,  extremely 
well  directed,  and  acted  by  a  cast 
which  distinguishes  itself  by  the 
quahty  and  forcefulness  of  its 
characterisations . 

The  directors  axe  Brian  Desmond- 
Hurst,  who  has  made  several  pic- 
tures of  definitely  academic  value, 
and  Walter  Summers. 

I  should  say  that  most  of  the 
interior  sequences  were  made  by 
the  former,  who  makes  his  bow  as  a 
producer  of  "commercial"  pictures, 
and  that  Walter  Summers  handled 
the  exteriors. 

Anyway,  both  are  excellent.  The 
story  is  dramatically  developed  and 
wholly  [convincing  in  its  Irish 
atmosphere  and  background. 

The  action  is  fast  and  often  thril- 
ling, but  it  is  not  allowed  to  obscure 
the  development  of  character. 

John  Lodge  is  forceful  and  per- 
fectly cast  as  County  Inspector 
Hannay,  who  is  trying  to  lay  a 
Republican  leader,  Michael  O'Dea, 
by  the  heels. 

As  O'Dea,  who  is  really  Terence 
Elliott,  brother  of  the  Maureen  to 
whom  Hannay  is  engaged,  Niell 
MacGinnis  is  equally  good. 

The  two  expressions  of  Irish  opin- 
ion at  the  time  are  represented 
by  these  two,  and  the  balance  so 
equally  held  that  there  can  be  no 
offence  taken  by  either  school  of 
thought. 

As  Maureen,  Antoinette  Cellier 
gives  a  natural  and  well-balanced 
performance,  which  speaks  well  for 
her  future,  while  Maire  O'Neill  is 
certainly  in  character  as  her  old 
nurse. 

John  Loder  is  quite  good  as 
Captain  Wiltshire,  an  Intelligence 
officer  attached  to  the  R.I.C.,  who 
loves  and  is  loved  by  Maureen, 
although  neither  of  them  has  said 
so  in  words. 

Jerry    Verno    supplies  comedy 


Wallace  Beery,  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  John  Boles  in  "  A  Message  to  Garcia. 
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reUef  as  Private  Parsley,  a  Cockney 
lorry-driver. 

Wally  Hutchinson  is  excellent  as 
Hennessy,  an  informer,  while  not- 
able supporting  studies  come  from 
Chfford  Evans,  Paul  Farrell.  Tony 
Quinn,  and  Fred  O'Donovan,  sls 
Republicans,  and  by  E.  J.  Kennedy 
and  Pat  Noonan,  as  members  of  the 
R.I.C. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  story 
in  detail,  because  it  relies  a  good  deal 
on  its  surprise  twist  to  hold  your 
interest. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
romantic  element  is  handled  with 
restraint  and  is  most  effective,  while 
the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  opposing 
forces  is  thoroughly  realistic. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

Full-blooded  melodrama,  full  of 
action  and  thrills,  extremely  well 
presented,  and  acted  with  the 
vigour  its  type  demands. 

It  is  based  on  an  essay  by  Elbert 
Hubbard,  who  was  inspired  to  write 
it  by  the  account  of  a  daring  exploit 
by  Lieutenant  Rowan,  who  took  a 
vital  message  to  General  Garcia,  the 
Cuban  leader  who  was  hemmed  in 
by  Spaniards  during  the  American- 
Spanish  war  of  1898. 

John  Boles  plays  the  part  of 
Rowan,  who,  through  untold  hard- 
ships, aided  by  a  renegade  American, 
Dory,  and  Raphaelita,  daughter  of  a 
murdered  Cuban  landowner,  made 
his  way  through  the  Spanish  lines 
and  delivered  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  Garcia  informing 
him  where  the  American  troops 
would  try  to  effect  a  break  through. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  sequen- 
ces in  the  picture  is  when  Rowan 
thinking  he  had  reached  the  general's 
headquarters,  finds  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  international  spy.  Dr. 
Krug,  who  had  been  commissioned 
to  hold  him  up — the  fort  having  only 
been  captured  by  the  Spanish  the 
day  before. 

His  subsequent  rescue — after  tor- 
ture by  the  unscrupulous  Krug — by 
the  Cuban  cavalry  provides  a  fine 
example  of  spectacular  production. 

Wallace  Beery  has  a  part  which 
fits  him  admirably  as  the  renegade 
Dory,  who  has  no  scruples,  but  who 
finally  sacrifices  himself  in  action  to 
save  Rowan,  whom  he  had  grown  to 
respect  during  the  course  of  their 
innumerable  hardships. 

The  character  is  wholly  convinc- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  best  performances 
Beery  has  g^ven  us  for  some  time. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  is  excellent  as 
Raphaelita,  who  is  longing  to 
revenge  her  father's  murder  and 
who  is  ready  to  face  any  danger  to 
help  Rowan  get  through. 

The  love  romance  between  her  and 
Rowan  is  just  sufficiently  stressed 
without  obtruding  on  the  main 
theme  of  the  plot. 

Alan  Hale  is  particularly  good  as 
Dr.  Krug,  and  the  cast  gives  excel- 
lent support. 

Herbert  Mundin  supplies  light 
relief  as  a  Cockney  travelling  in  tin 
ware,  who  is  lost  in  the  swamp  dis- 
trict. He  is  good  in  himself,  but  the 
role  savours  too  much  of  musical 
comedy  to  be  wholly  effective. 

George  Marshall's  direction  makes 
the  most  of  the  thrills  and  conceals 
many  of  the  artificialties.  The  con- 
tinuity at  times  is  rather  jerky. 
Settings  and  camera  work  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


CAROLA 


CURLS 
WHILE  YOU 
DRESS 


6" 

PER  CARDo/ 
5  CURLERS 


RAPID  CURLER 


They  produce  the  most  marvellous  curls  in  15— 
20  minutes.  They  slide  out  easily  without 
disturbing  curls.  Carola  curls  last  twice  as  long. 


OBTAINABLE  PROM 

WOOLWORTHS,  BOOTS,  HAIRDRESSERS,  ETC. 


"  Night  and  morning  I  was  destroying  my  own  teeth  " 

"  For  years  the  denlisi  could  never  find  anything  to  do  on  my  teeth.  Then,  suddenly,  six 
fillings  needed — and  six  months  later  eight  more  !  /  uaj  rearing  airay  the  enamel,  the  dentist 
said,  with  a  harsh,  rough,  abrasipe  tooth  paste.  He  advised  Odol,  because  the  particles  in 
it  are  so  soft  and  fine.    Odol  is  the  gcniU  way  to  whiteness — the  safe  way." 


3DOL  IS  SAFE — particles  only  i  micron 
n  diameter  (4  loo.oooths") — no  gritty  abra- 
tve  whatsoever.  Odol  cannot  possibly  scratch 
he  enamel.  Odol  contains  peroxide  . .  .  and 
>eroxide  whitens  teeth  safely.  Odol  contains 
:hlorates,  too — they  strengthen  the  gums. 
!>dol  keeps  teeth  clean — and  clean  teeth  are 
afe  teeth.  Odol  refreshes  your  mouth  with 


^  and  20  other  prizes  every 

W  ^2  week  for  'SUNNY  SNAPS' 

^^^^g^^v     bach    week's    competition  closes 

^^^^^^^j  when  the  final  post  reaches  Cranbux 
1  v«»n|  on  ,he  Saturday.  Wmners  will  be 
nnounced  in  the  "  Daily  Mirror"  and  "  Daily  Sketch" 
he  following  Friday.  The  decision  of  the  General 
>lanager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  is  final.  Write  your  name  on 
he  back  ofeach  snap  and  post  to  Cranbux  Ltd.,  ODOL 
.unny  Siups  (Dept.  PGj),  Norwich.  Please  mark  top 
;ft-h«nd  corner  of  envelope  "Competition."  The  final 
weekly  competition  ends  on  Saturday,  October  3, 1 936. 
\39^^  Jtap  entered  must  he  accompanied  by  an  empty 
'OOL  Tooth  Paste  carton,  1  -  size,  or  tuo  6d.  size 
^lons.  Ttco  entries  may  be  sent  with  a  1  9  iize  carton, 
ill  irinning  snaps  become  the  property  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  : 
o  maps  can  be  returned.  Only  amateurs  may  enter, 
■■ntries  limited  to  Gi.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland. 


rnrri  A  TRIAL  TUBE  OF 
rllCC  .    ODOL  TOOTH  PASTE 

Try  an  Odol  Smile!  Pi>si  this  coupon 
in  an  unsealed  envelope  tld. stamp; to 
Cranbux,  Ltd.  (Dept.  PG3),  Norwich, 
and  a  trial  tube  of  Odol  Tooth  Paste 
will  be  sent  you  free  and  post  free. 

Name   

Address  

(This  offer  applies  in  Great  Britain  & 
Northern  Ireland  only.)     Oar  5 


ULI£  SUEDO 

Tfie  (,elcl)t(ile(l  Film  filar  in  Improper  Duclicss.Ouecn  of  lleorls.plc. 

takes  an 

OXYG  E  N 
BATH/ 


OXYGEN  BATtt 

is  a  beauty  treatment 


Imagine  it !  Your  bath  a  veri- 
table beauty  treatment,  frag- 
rant as  a  flower  garden. luxur- 
iously soft,  supercharged  with 
beautifying  oxygen  —  simply 
by  crumbling  a  Reudel  Bath 
Cube  in  the  water.  Oxygenated 
water  dissolves  away  secret- 
ions and  stimulates  your  skin 
to  radiant  velvety  health  ;    it  holds 
soap  and  dirt  in  solution  so  that  it 
cannot  wash   back  into   the  pores. 
Thus  you  get  new  life  and  spring-like 
daintiness  ! 


Now  obtainable  in  re- 
freshing pine  and  fra- 
grant lavender  perfumes 
as  well  as  the  delightful 
original  scent. 


REUDEL 


BATH  CHBES 

fkf  oxtHim  bat  It  atbeA. 


6  cubes  1/-  in  dainty  box          or  sold  separately  2''each 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

****DESIRE 
**ONCE  IN  A  MILLION 
**THE  LITTLEST  REBEL 
**MOONLIGHT  MURDER 
*YELLOW  DUST 
*PANIC  ON  THE  AIR 
CROWN  V.  STEVENS 
PAL  O*  MINE 

What  the  asterisks  mean— 

*  *  •  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

*  *  *    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


PREVIEWS- 

Continued  from  page  24 


FATAL  LADY 

Avery  artificial  murder  story  set 
against  a  background  of  the 
opera  liouse  and  theatre,  which  gives 
Mary  Ellis  a  chance  to  sing  several 
ojjeratic  excerpts  from  the  classics 
which  she  does  very  well. 

She  is  cast  as  Marion  Stuart,  a 
singer,  who,  on  the  night  of  her 
New  York  debut  in  opera,  breaks 
down  because  the  death  of  a  man 
who  loved  her  and  interrogation  by 
the  police  made  her  lose  her  voice 
through  nervousness. 

We  next  see  her  in  a  touring 
company.  She  is  persistently  fol- 
lowed by  Phillip  Roberts,  a  wealthy 
South  American  coffee  planter,  who 
loves  her  and  whom  she  consistently 
refuses. 

She  meets  in  a  small  South 
American  town,  Uberto  Malla  and 
Martan  Pontes  who  both  become 
her  suitors.  Uberto  is  mysteriously 
murdered  and  once  again  Marion 
is  under  suspicion  and  flees  to  Paris, 
followed  by  the  faithful  Phillip. 

She  appears  in  a  cafe  chantant 
and  later  Phillip  is  mysteriously 
murdered. 

Pontes  had  also  arrived  in  Paris 
and  is  suspected  of  both  crimes  by 
David  Roberts,  Phillips'  elder 
brother,  who  believes  Marion  is 
ruining  his  brother  and  has  been 
trying  hard  to  get  him  to  leave  her. 

Finally  the  real  murderer  is  dis- 
covered and  a  romance  develops 
between  David  and  Marion. 

"Red  herrings"  are  consistently 
drawn  across  the  track,  and  the 
murderer  turns  out,  not  only  to  be 
the  least  likely,  but  also  logically, 
one  of  the  least  fitted  to  commit  a 
crime  and  successfully  cover  his 
traces. 

Mary  Ellis  sings  well  and  also 
acts  with  skill  and  makes  her  role 
as  credible  as  possible. 

As  David  Roberts,  Walter  Pidgeon 
s  also  good,  but  his  pig-headedness 
is  so  overdrawn  that  one  cannot 
believe  in  the  romance  that  follows 
with  the  heroine  after  his  brother 
ha.s  been  killed. 
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by  Lionel  COLLIER 


Gary  Cooper  and  Marlene  Dietrich 
in  "  Desire." 


Alan  Mowbray  is  excellent  as 
Uberto  and  John  Halliday  suave  and 
sufficiently  like  a  villain  to  deceive 
you  into  believing  he  is  one  as 
Martan  Pontes. 

Guy  Gates  Post  does  well  as  a 
maestro  who  desires  nothing  more 
than  to  see  Marion  a  leading  operatic 
star. 

Some  light  relief  is  afforded  by 
Samuel  Hinds  as  the  producer  of  a 
touring  company  and  Ruth  Donnelly 
as  his  wife. 

The  whole  thing  is  well  set,  but 
continuity  is  disjointed  and  Marion's 
career  is  rendered  less  credible  by 
the  fact  that  so  much  has  to  be 
taken  for  gjranted — Lionel  Collier. 

On  the  Screens  Now 

****DESIRE 

Paramount.       American.       "  A  "  certificate. 
Crime  comedy-drama.  Runs  99  minutes. 

Marlene  Dietrich   Madeline  de  Beaupre 

Gary  Cooper  Tom  Bradley 

John  Halliday  Carlos  Margoli 

William  Frawley   Mr.  Gibson 

Ernst  Cossart  Aristide  Duvalle 

Akim  Tamiroff  Police  Official 

Alan  Mowbray  Doctor  Pauquet 

Zeffie  Tilbury  Aunt  Olga 

Directed  by  Frank  Bortage  from  a  story  by 
Hans  Szekely  and  R.  A.  Stemmle.  Previewed 
April,  11,  1936. 

Easily  one  of  the  best  pictures  of 
the  year;  this  picture  gives 
Marlene  Dietrich  that  chance  for 
which  she  has  been  waiting  ever 
since  she  found  fame  in  The  Blue 
Angel. 

With  Prank  Borzage's  direction 
under  the  brilliant  supervision  of 
Ernst  Lubitsch  as  producer,  Marlene 
Dietrich  has  found  an  outlet  for  the 
artistry  which  places  her,  in  my 
opinion,  above  Garbo  and  makes  her, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  actress  on  the 
screen  to-day. 

She  can  run  through  the  gamut 
of  emotions  from  comedy  to  tragedy 
with  equal  facility  and  conviction. 
Also  she  has  intelligence  which 
shows  itself  in  every  word  she  .speaks 
and  in  every  expression  of  her 
mobile  face. 

The  witty  comedy-drama  which 
serves  as  her  vehicle  is  a  subtle, 
sparkling  affair,  dealing  with  a 
jewel  robbery  and  the  romance 
consequent  on  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  plot 
away  because  it  relies  a  great  deal 


on  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction 
and  its  surprise  element  for  its 
charm. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
opening  robbery  in  which  Marlene 
Dietrich,  as  Madeline  de  Beaupre,  is 
the  chief  participant,  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  ingenious  I  have 
seen  on  the  screen,  while  its  develop- 
ment is  equally  clever  and  subtle. 

The  romantic  element  which  is 
derived  from  the  love  of  a  detective, 
Tom  Bradley,  for  the  beautiful  thief, 
is  hght  in  touch,  but  also  has  its 
more  tender  moments,  and  to  see 
Marlene  kiss  her  lover  is  to  realise 
that  she  has  more  vital  sex  appeal 
than  any  artiste  on  stage  or  screen. 

But  "sex  appeal"  is  far  from 
being  the  main  weapon  in  Marlene's 
armoury;  her  artistry  and  acting 
ability  play  the  greater  part  in  her 
success. 

Although  the  story  is  treated  gen- 
erally in  a  light  vein,  there  is  a  thrill, 
too,  in  the  ending,  which  is  brought 
about  in  an  entirely  logical  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

While  Marlene  Dietrich's  per- 
formance puts  her  right  back  into  the 
front  rank  of  stardom,  she  is 
extremely  well  supported  by  Gary 
Cooper,  who  gives  one  of  his  best 
characterisations  as  the  detective 
lover.  He  is  natural  and  sincere, 
and  forms  an  admirable  partner 
for  the  star. 

As  a  suave  crook,  John  Halliday 
is  extremely  good,  and  as  the 
jeweller  who  is  robbed  in  the 
optening  reel,  Ernst  Cossart  is 
admirably  in  character. 

Alan  Mowbray  plays  the  role  of 
a  very  superior  psychiatrist,  who 
gets  innocently  involved  in  the 
affair,  in  a  straight  comedy  vein. 

Zeffie  Tilbury  is  great  as  an  old 
"lag,"  while  William  Frawley  also 
puts  in  a  clever  comedy  charac- 
terisation. 

The  small  study  of  a  Spanish 
policeman  is  made  to  register  by 
Akim  Tamiroff. 

All  the  action  takes  place  in 
Spain,  which  forms  a  colourful 
background  and  is  most  picturesquely 
set  and  artistically  photographed. 

**ONCE  IN  A  MILLION 

Wardour.   British.    "  U."   Romantic  comedy. 
Runs  77  minutes. 

Buddy  Rogers  Pierre 

Mary  Brian  Suzanne 

W.  H.  Berry  Gallivert 

John  Harwood  Dupont 

Norah  Gale  Princess 

Billy  Milton  Prince 

Charles  Carson  President 

Aubrey  Mallalieu  Hotel  Manager 

Reginald  Smith  Maier 

Nadine  March  Josette 

Veronica  Rose  Caroline 

Iris  Hoey  Mis.  Fenwick 

Jimmy  Godden  Plume 

(  loe 

Haver  &  Lee  |c1uef 

Directed  by  Arthur  Woods. 

Bright  inconsequential  comedy 
which  rattles  along  at  quite  a 
merry  pace  and  while  it  is  all  rather 
conventional  gives  a  chance  for  the 
American  stars  to  show  to  quite 
good  advantage. 

Buddy  Rogers  is  cast  as  Pierre,  a 
self-possessed  young  man,  who  is 
sent  by  his  firm  to  the  bank  with 
five  million  francs.  His  taxi  collides 
with  one  carrying  Suzanne,  an 
attractive  employee  in  a  dress  firm, 
also  making  for  the  bank,  and  both 
arrive  too  late.  Forced  to  hold  the 
money  over  the  week-end,  Pierre 
takes  rooms  in  a  fashionable  hotel, 
and  is  mistaken  for  a  millionaire, 
when  he  deposits  the  cash  in  the 
strong-room. 

He  keeps  up  the  pretence,  and 
again  bumps  into  Suzanne  now 
posing  as  a  countess  in  the  interests 
of  her  firm.  Many,  including  GalH- 
vert,   Suzanne's  employer,   try  to 


pluck  Pierre  but  he  steers  off  troubli 
and  returns  the  money  intact.  It  i 
then  revealed  that  he  has  saved  hi 
firm  from  being  ruined  in  a  banl 
crash,  and  his  good  work  earns  hin 
a  partnership.  By  this  time  Suzannt 
has  reverted  to  her  normal  self 
and  the  two  hitch  up  permanently 

Buddy  Rogers  presents  an  amiabh 
character  quite  pleasing  in  per 
sonality  and  Mary  Brian  makes  ai 
attractive  and  extremely  wel 
dressed  heroine. 

W.  H.  Berry  proves  amusing  as 
Gallivert  and  further  comedy  sup- 
port is  forthcoming  from  Haver  and 
Lee  and  Reginald  Smith. 

While  the  director  has  hardly 
succeeded  in  getting  the  true  Con- 
tinental sparkle  to  the  farcical 
situations  he  nevertheless  handles 
his  material  well  and  keeps  things 
going  in  a  robustly  humorous 
manner. 

The  hotel  and  dance  room  se- 
quences are  well  set  and  the  technical 
qualities  are  good  in  all  respects. 

**THE  LITTLEST  REBEL 

Fox.    American.    "  U  "  certificate.  Romantic 
period  comedy-drama.  Runs  73  minutes. 

Shirley  Temple  Virgie  Cary 

John  Boles  Captain  Herbert  Cary 

Jack  Holt  Colonel  Morrison 

Karen  Morley  Mrs.  Cary 

Bill  Robinson  Uncle  Billy 

Guinn  Williams  Sergeant  Dudley 

Willie  Best  James  Henry 

Frank  McGlynn,  Sen  Abraham  Lincoln 

Bessie  Lyle  Mammy 

Hannah  Washington  Sally  Ann 

Directed  by  David  Butler  from  the  play  by 
Edward  Peple.  Previewed  February  8,  1938. 
For  story  freely  based  on  the  Film  by  Marjory 
Williams  see  page  22 . 

Bearing  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  The  Little  Colonel, 
this   new   Shirley   Temple  vehicle 


Buddy  Rogers  and  Mary  Brian  in 
"  Once  in  a  Kfillion  " 


exists  mainly  for  the  further  ex- 
ploitation of  the  little  star's  accom- 
plishments which  still  continue  to 
please  her  numerous  fans. 

The  story  of  the  picture,  I  believe, 
served  as  a  medium  for  MaryPickford 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  deals 
with  the  American  Civil  War. 

Virgie  Cary,  the  small  daughter  of 
Captain  Herbert  Cary,  seeks  to 
comfort  her  mother  when  her  father 
joins  the  Confederate  forces  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

They  are  left  homeless  through 
the  fortunes  of  war,  and  Mrs.  Cary 
contracts  a  fatal  illness. 
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Helped  by  his  black  servant. 
Uncle  Billy,  Cary  breaks  through 
the  enemy  lines  and  reaches  his 
wife,  who  dies  in  his  arms. 

Soon  after  this.  Cary  is  captured 
by  Colonel  Morrison,  of  the  Union 
forces,  but  he  allows  him  and  Virgie 
to  escape  when  he  hears  their  story. 

Both  are  again  caught,  however, 
and  Cary  is  sentenced  to  death  as  a 
spy,  and  Morrison  as  a  traitor. 

The  one  hope  of  reprieve  is  to 
appeal  to  President  Lincoln,  and 
Virgie  succeeds  in  this  mission 
successfully. 

Settings  and  costumes  are  much 
the  same  as  in  The  Little  Colonel, 
which  was  a  post — not  an  actual  war 
story. 

The  same  negro.  Bill  Robinson, 
partners  Shirley  Temple  in  her 
dances,  and  the  direction  is  in  the 
hands  of  David  Butler,  who  was 
responsible  for  her  other  success. 

John  Boles  is  good  as  Cary.  and 
Jack  Holt  well  cast  as  Morrison, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  gives 
full  support  to  the  star,  who  remains 
in  the  Umelight  most  of  the  time. 


♦♦MOONLIGHT  MURDER 

-H.-G.-M-  American.  "  A  "  certificate.  Mys- 
I  tery  drama.  Runs  CC  minutes. 

:hester  Morris  Steve  Farrell 

tUocE  Evans  Toni  Adams 

,Eo  Carrillo  Gino  d'Acosta 

•RANK  McHlgh  Williams 

Jenita  HiME  Diana 

jKANT  Mitchell  Dr.  Adams 

■Catharine  Alexander   Louisa 

.  Carrol  Naish  Bejac 

i.  B.  Warner  Godfrey  Chiltern 

JuKCAN  Renaldo  Pedro 

.EONARD  Ceelev  Ivan  BasIoS 

(OBERT  McWade  Quilan 

'edro  de  Cordoba  Swami 

harles  Trowbridge  Stage  Manager 

Jirecttd  by  Edwin  L.  Martin  from  a  story  by 
I     Albert  Cohn  and  Robert  T .  Shannon. 


^uspects  are  as  thick  as  black- 
J  berries  in  this  mystery  drama, 
nd  it  is  due  to  this  rather  than  to 
lever  development,  that  the  sur- 
rise  solution  is  kept  obscure  to 
he  end. 

I  have  been  reproved  by  readers 
itely  for  having  given  away  the 
ientity  of  the  murderer  in  crime 
tones.  I  will  try  to  mend  my 
ays  in  this  respect,  but  I  do  submit 
tiat  it  is  difficult  to  criticise  the 
cting  of  the  said  villain  and  the 
arength  of  his  characterisation  if 
do  not  label  him  with  his  particular 
)le. 

In  this  case  a  tenor,  Gino  d'Acosta, 
threatened  with  death  if  he  sings 
1  a  certain  night.   He  ignores  the 
ireat  and  is  killed  in  mysterious 
rcumstances. 

A  young  detective,  Steve  Farrell, 
arts  investigations  with  the  help 
'  his  girl,  Toni  .\dams.  a  scientist. 
They  have  not  got  far  when 
lother  murder  is  committed,  and 
:eve's  prestige  with  his  chief 
iffers  a  severe  blow. 
However,  he  tries  again  and  is 
5le  to  track  dow^  the  murderer 
id  discover  his  motive,  which  is 
ther  an  unusual  one. 
Chester  Morris  is  good  £is  Steve, 
id  makes  him  a  convincing  figure, 
tiile  Madge  Evans  scores  as  Toni. 
The  supporting  cast  is  a  strong 
le,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  their 
jll-drawn  characterisations  that 
e  picture  holds  the  interest  it 
•es.  Acting,  in  fact,  is  far  more 
iportant  than  plot  values  in  this 
se.  where  development  is  some- 
lat  diffuse  and  confusing. 
Technically  the  production  is 
ceedingly  good.  Operatic  se- 
lences  are  finely  mounted,  and 
e  camera  work  and  Ughting  give 
e  whole  thing  a  polished  and 
)rkmanlike  finish. 


♦YELLOW  DUST 

Radio.  American.   "  A  "  certificate.  Western 
romance.  Runs  67  minutes. 

Richard  Dix  Culpepjer 

Leila  Hyams   Nellie 

Moroni  Olsen  Missouriy 

Jessie  Ralph  Mrs.  Brian 

Andy  Clyde  Solitaire 

Onslow  Stevens  Hanway 

Victor  Potel  Jugger 

Ethan  Laidlaw  Bogan 

Ted  Oliver  McLeamey 

Directed  by  Wallace  Fox. 

A frankly  cirtificial  and  weak 
story  which  flags  in  the  middle 
is  redeemed  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  pohshed  acting  of  Richard  Dix, 
who  enacts  his  part  of  a  gold 
prospector.  Bob,  with  naturalness 
and  sincerity. 

The  picture  op>ens  with  him 
meeting  a  veteran  miner,  SoUtaire  — 
also  well  characterised  by  Andy 
Clyde. 

The  pair  strike  gold,  and  intervene 
in  a  stage  hold-up,  during  which 
Nellie  Brian,  a  singer,  is  robbed  of 
a  locket  by  road  agents.  Arriving 
in  Goldtown  to  stake  his  claim. 
Bob  acquires  the  locket  from  the 
thief,  and  is  thus  ripe  for  arrest 
when  Jack  Hanway,  saloon  pro- 
prietor and  admirer  of  Nellie's, 
frames  the  prospector. 

Breaking  gaol.  Bob  carries  Nellie 
by  force  from  the  society  of  Hanway, 
who  follows  them.  To  save  Bob's 
Ufe,  NeUie  agrees  to  marry  Hanway, 
but  with  the  aid  of  Solitaire  and  a 
traitor  in  Hanway's  camp.  Bob 
escapes  from  the  mountain  strong- 
hold, kiUs  his  rival,  and  marries  the 
lady. 

"The  main  weakness  is  the  obvious- 
ness of  the  story,  which  remains  in 
spite  of  the  interest  occasioned  by 
Bob's  method  of  escape  from  the 
local  prison. 

It  is  helped  by  timely  humour 
and  amusing  incidents,  and  also 
by  picturesque,  rocky  scenery. 

The  period  atmosphere  also  adds 
a  certain  amount  of  colour. 

Leila  Hyams,  who  discloses  that 
she  has  a  pleasant  singing  voice, 
is  sound  as  Nellie,  and  Moroni 
Olsen  is  well  in  character  as  the 
chief  bandit. 


Leila  Hyams  in  "  Yellow  Dust." 
♦PANIC  ON  THE  AIR 

Columbia.         American.      "  A  "  certificate. 
Gangster  melodrama.  Runs  66  minutes. 

Ann  Sothern  Fay  Stevens 

Lloyd  Nolan   Neil  Bennett 

Douglas  Dumbrille  Beau  Gardner 

John  Arledge  Eddie  House 

Berton  Churchill  J.  J.  Held 

Nana  Bryant  Miss  Abbott 

Robert  Middlemass  Dan  McMahon 

George  McKay   Mitch  Cook 

Gene  Morgan  Ted  Lane 

Clyde  Dilson  Nick  Barrow 

Directed  by  Albert  S.  Rogell,  from  a  story  by 
Henry  Wales  and  Ferdinand  Reyher. 

As  long  as  there  is  room  for  a 
new   "racket,"  there  wiU  be 
no  end  to  gangster  pictures.  They 


have  got  a  new  one  in  this  otherwise 
couventional  story  of  crooks. 

Neil  Bennett,  a  radio  engineer, 
discovers  a  means  of  cutting  into 
radio  messages  and  brocidcasts, 
but  has  it  stolen  from  him  by  Beau 
Gardner,  a  racketeer,  when  he 
becomes  sufficiently  interested  in 
Fay  Stevens,  a  singer  employed  by 
Gardner,  to  lose  his  job  in  trying  to 
get  her  on  the  air. 

While  he  is  held  prisoner  by 
Gardner,  Gardner  interferes  with 
progi-ammes.  attempts  blackmail, 
anu  puts  the  onus  on  Neil.  After 
malting  easy  money.  Gardner  plans 
to  Dump  ofi  Neil  and  secure  a  big 
reward  offered  for  his  capture,  but 
at  the  last  minute  Neil  makes 
contact  with  his  friends  and  they 
efluct  his  release. 

Gardner  and  his  henchmen  then 
get  their  deserts,  while  Neil  turns 
his  thoughts  to  romance. 

The  idea  of  extorting  money  from 
radio  companies  under  threat  of 
jamming  programmes  is  ingenious, 
but  the  main  plank  on  which  the 
entertainment  rests  is  the  "rough 
stuff"  and  it  is  put  over  forcibly 
enough  for  those  who  hke  it. 

Other  interests  are  introduced  in 
musical  numbers,  humour  and,  of 
course,  romance. 

Generally  the  proceedings  are 
well  staged ;  the  broadcasting  station 
interiors  being  particularly  good. 

Ann  Sothern  is  unremarkable  as 
Fay,  and  while  Lloyd  Nolan  is 
sound  as  Neil,  his  speaking  voice  is 
none  to  pleasant. 

Actually  the  supporting  players 
give  the  best  performances.  Douglas 
Dumbrille,  Berton  ChurchiU  and 
John  Arledge  all  scoring  in  their 
respective  roles. 

CROWN  V.  STEVENS 

Warner.    British.    "  A  "   certificate.  Crime 
thriller.    Runs  66  minutes. 

Beatrix  Thompson  Doris  Stevens 

Patric  Knowles  Chris  Jansen 

Glennis  Lorimer  Molly 

Reginald  PuRDELL..Alf  (foreman  to  Stevens) 

Allen  Jeayes  Dect.  Carter 

Frederick  Piper  Arthur  Stevens 

Googie  Withers  Ella 

Mabel  Poulton  Mamie 

Billy  Watts  Joe  Andrews 

Davina  Craig  Maggie 

Morris  Harvey  Julius  Bayleck 

Directed  by  Michael  Powell. 

Avery  discursive  affair  deahng 
with  a  young  woman  who 
commits  murder.  It  is  definitely 
conventional  in  presentation  and 
theme. 

Its  appeal  is  directed  mainly  to 
the  unsophisticated  who  prefer 
thrills  served  up  plainly  rather  than 
artistically. 

Beatrix  Thompson  is  incUned  to 
over-act,  although  her  characterisa- 
tion is  sincere  enough  as  Doris 
Stevens,  wife  of  Arthur  Stevens. 
Chris  Jansen  who  is  in  the  employ 
of  Stevens,  visits  a  pawnbroker  and 
finds  him  dead  and  sees  Doris 
leaving  the  house.  She  enforces 
silence  on  him,  but  his  suspicion  is 
strengthened  when  he  is  told  of  the 
sudden  illness  of  her  husband. 

Later  he  goes  to  his  employer's 
house;  hearing  a  car  engine  running 
in  a  locked  garage,  he  discovers 
Mr.  Stevens  nearly  dead  from  an 
overdose  of  sleeping  tablets.  He 
challenges  Mrs.  Stevens  with  causing 
the  death  of  the  moneylender  and 
later  the  murderer  surrenders  to 
the  police. 

As  the  employee  Patric  Knowles 
is  likeable  enough :  he  provides  the 
contrast  of  the  warm-hearted  young 
man  as  opposed  to  the  cold-blooded 
calculating  woman. 

Mabel  Poulton  who  scored  such  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  silent  days  in 
The  Constant  Nymph  gives  a  clever 
little  cameo  study  here  as  a  fickle 
young  woman. 
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Some  comedy  relief  is  supplied 
by  Reginald  Purdell  as  a  works' 
foreman  and  he  scores  his  laughs 
quite  successfully. 

It  is  the  general  construction, 
rather  than  individual  scenes,  that 
is  at  fault  and  since  Chris  is  never 
really  dangerously  threatened  by 
Mrs.  Stevens'  actions  the  tension  is 
not  particularly  strong. 

The  action  too  is  apt  to  switch 
from  one  central  character  to 
another  without  quite  making  up 
its  mind  which  of  them  is  the  main 
focal  point. 

PAL  O'  MINE 

Radio.   British.   "  U  "  certificate.  Back-stage 
drama.  Runs  41  minutes. 

Charles  Paton  MacReady  Phelps 

Herbert  Lancley  Bombasso 

Peter  Cotes  Archie 

Doris    Long  Millie 

Arthur  Gomez  The  Guv'nor 

Stan  Paskin  Beano 

Tony  Karmeli.....  Elbert  Hall 

GiRDA  Valle  with  HER  Band  Tap  Dancer 

Also  "  Peter,"  the  dog,  Marie  Lloyd,  Jun., 
Harold  Heath.  John  Milton.  Freddy 
Summers,  and  The  Eight  Dancing  Girls. 
Directed  and  written  by  Widgey  R.  Newman. 

Avery  thin  plot  conventionally 
treated,    which    is    slow  in 
action  and  lacking  in  dramatic  force. 


Glermis  Lorimer  in  "Croumv.  Stevens" 

It  deals  ■  with  Daddy  Mac,  an 
ex-actor  and  stage-door  keeper, 
who  worships  his  son  Archie,  a  tap 
dancer  at  the  music  haU  where  he 
works. 

The  boy  gets  into  bad  company, 
and  one  night  the  safe  is  robbed. 
Daddy  Mac,  who  finds  a  handker- 
chief belonging  to  his  son,  believes 
that  he  has  done  it,  but  takes  the 
blame  to  shield  him. 

However,  later  on  Archie  arrives 
with  the  stolen  money,  and  a  lot 
more,  which  he  had  collected  from 
toughs  whom  he  had  heard  planning 
the  robbery. 

As  the  old  stage-door  keeper, 
Charles  Paton  is  well  in  character 
and  gives  a  good  performance, 
despite  the  paucity  of  his  material. 

"Turns"  are  introduced  through 
his  agency.  As  he  wanders  through 
the  music  hall  at  night,  he  conjures 
up  visions  of  Marie  Lloyd  and 
Chirgwin,  who  sing  old  favourites. 

As  an  actor  of  the  old  school, 
Herbert  Langley  is  excellent.  Arthur 
Gomez  as  a  theatre  manager,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cast,  is  adequate. 

"Turns"  are  given  by  Marie 
Lloyd,  jun.,  Harold  Heath.  John 
Milton.  Freddy  Summers,  and  the 
"Eight  Dancing  Sisters." 
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THE  SUNTAN  CREAM  indispensable  for 
holidays  and  all  outdoor  sports  promotes 
that  enviable,  healthy,  natural  bronze 
and  prevents  painful  sunburn. 
Obtainable  through  BOOTS  and  all  chemists. 

Prices  :    PIGMENTAN  Suntan  Cream, 

tubes,  6d.  and  I/- 

PIGMENTAN  Suntan  Cream,  tins  2/6 

PIGMENTAN  Suntan  Lotion, 

bottles,  1/6 

If  you  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  at  your 
Chemist  send  P.O.  direct  to — 

(P.G.) 

86,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Hindes  Phle\ible 
Hair  Curlers  and 
Wavers  do  their  work 
while  you  sleep.  Com- 
fortable and  flexible, 
they  curve  to  every 
shape    of     the  head. 

Set  of  five  I  /- 
Hindes     make  32 
wonderful    patterns  in 
wavers  and  curlers. 


At  Hairdressers,  Chemists,  Drapers  and  Stores 


HAia  CUR-LERerWAVER 


( 


[HE$§  R4ZOR 

'  iolves  a  prMenh 

INSTANTLY  remoTM  un- 
w&DUd  tudr  with  satety. 
DepUAtories  in  often 
d&ogeroni,  and  men'a  naon 
tuiuUffaciorr.  The  "Ihich- 
BM"  Safety  Razor  li  NEW  1 
Dedgned  (or  Women,  with  on* 
doable  curved  cnttlog  cdfe  tor 
andcT-ai'm  aaeandoDeftralfht 
edi[a  for  ase  on  neck,  lec*.  etc. 

BRITIMH  MADK.  Packed 
complete  vlth  bUde  In  a  neat 
I,eather  ('»M.  3/«.  A  iuperior 
model  may  b«  ohtalned  t<it  Olit. 
KitxaUadea  at  2/«  a  iiacket 


Obtainable  at  Boots,  Farkes, 
Taylors,  and  usual  Stores. 

DUCHESS  RAZOR  CO 

Dept.  P4, 
17,   Camberwell  Green 
LONDON,  S.E.5. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Reaxiers 


WHERE  BRITAIN  LAGS  BEHIND 

Our  Stiidios  Mmt  Reorganise 


HEARTILY  agree  with  Guy  Beacon's 
few  lines  on  "Castles  in  the  Air." 

These  few  facts  will  show  how  right 
he  is,  £ind  how  far  English  films  are 
behind  American. 
Have  we  as  great  a  showman  as  Samuel 
Goldwyn  ?  No. 

Are  any  of  our  stars  given  such  publicity 
as  Garbo,  Hepburn 
or  Mae  West  ?    No . 

Do  we  groom  film 
actors  or  actresses 
like  American?  No. 

Have  we  as  great 
box-office  draws 
as  Gable,  Tone,  or 
William  Powell? 
No. 

Can  we  produce 
such  picttires  as 
The  Lives  of  a  Bengal 
Lancer,  or  Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street, 
etc.  No.  Have  we  Katharine  Hepburn 
many    ' '  coming 

stars ' '  ?  No .  Our  films  are  full  of  American 
stars,  so,  broadly  speaking,  we  are  depending 
on  America.  At  the  same  time,  pushing  out 
any  English  talent  we  might  have. 

English  films  will  have  to  be  organised  in 
a  totally  different  way  before  they  approach 
the  standard  of  American  films. — C.  Burchett, 
4  Shelley  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


I  Dream  Too  Much 

I had  a  dream  and  what  a  dream  ! 
I'll  teU  you  all  about  it. 
Though  when  you've  heard  what  I've  to  say. 

You'll  feel  inclined  to  doubt  it. 
Walk  up  !    Walk  up  !  and  see  Mae  West 

In  Merely  Mary  Ann, 
And  Zasu  Pitts  as  Helen  of  Troy, 

Believe  it  if  you  can. 
Shirley  Temple  in  On  the  Spot, 

The  two-gun  gangster  kid. 
And  Garbo  as  an  orphan  child. 

Did  I  collapse?    I  did. 
Sydney  Howard  as  Sherlock  Holmes, 

Clark  Gable  in  "Our  Gang." 
Laugh  if  you  dare  at  Robertson  Hare 

On  a  bareback  wild  mustang. 
Marlene  as  a  kitchen-maid  ! 

Will  wonders  ever  cease? 
And  Mussolini's  first  big  role 
In  How  I  Sought  for  Peace. 
Ronald  Colman — cowboy  ! — in 

The  Curse  of  Custard  Creek, 
And  Ramon  Novarro  starring  in 

A  picture  every  week  ! 
The  vision  fades — but  holy  smoke  ! 

What  is  that  fearful  noise? 
"To-night's  dance-music  played  to  you 

By  Toscanini's  boys  "  ! 
—(Miss)  A.  Pybus,  5  Hanover  Square,  Sheffield, 
3,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 


Pitchforked  into  Pictures 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  film  to-day  finds 
success,  so  crudely  are  we  pitchforked  into 
the  sentimental  atmosphere  of  kinemas. 

Think  of  it  !  We  wait  in  queues  whilst  news- 
boys endeavour  to  sell  us  newspapers  or  street 
entertainers  strive  to  squeeze  hard-earned 
shekels  from  us.  We  pass  by  gradual  stages 
before  a  box  wherein  we  deposit  our  entrance 
fee.   We  are  handed  a  ticket  which  is  promptly 


torn  in  half  by  a  young  lady  who  flaishes  an 
electric  torch  at  us. 

Having  been  handed  back  one  portion  of  on 
ticket,  we  are  sorted  out  into  "  sixp>ennies," 
" ninepennies "  and  "shillings,"  and  are  the 
led  to  our  seats. 

From  the  distance  we  can  hear  the  mono-' 
tonous  drone  of  "chocolates  and  cigarettes,' 
then  a  tune  is  played,  the  hghts  go  down,  and 
we  are  expected  to  live  in  a  world  of  romance 
and  adventure  for  a  brief  speU. 

Doesn't  the  theatre  score  in  its  system  of 
advance  bookings  which  so  eliminates  the 
prosaic  chink  of  entrance  money  and  minimises 
that  feehng  of  sheep  being  graded  and  tossed 
into  difierent  pens  ?  I  think  it  does. — L.  Turvey, 
112  Tennyson  Road,  Portswood,  Southampton,  who 
is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  Qd. 

The  Ideal  Bank  Holiday 

Everyone  is  making  plans  for  August  Bank 
Holiday.    If  it  were  possible,  this  is  the 
way  I'd  choose  to  spend  it : — 

A  dip  in  the  surf  and  breakfast  at  Malibu 
Beach,  that  million-dollar  stretch  of  Califomian 
coast  popular  with  the  movie  colony.  Then  a 
trip  by  yacht  to  Santa  CataUna  Island,  upon 
part  of  whose  tropic  shores  many  South  Sea 
Island  scenes  are  filmed. 

Lunch  over,  fly  back  to  the  mainland  and 
drive  to  Lake  Arrowhead,  five  thousand  feet  up 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  a  favourite 
week-end  retreat  with  the  stars. 

After  a  paddle  round  in  a  canoe,  have  tea 
amidst  the  pine  and  cedar  trees. 

Wind  up  the  day  with  a  visit  to  HoUywood's 
Blackpool— Ocean  Park — enjoying  all  the  fun 
of  the  fair  and  having  supper  at  the  famous  Ship 
Cafe,  built  to  resemble  a  ship  with  even  the 
waiters  wearing  sailors'  clothes. 

My  compianion  ?  George  Brent ! — Betty 
Hazelton,  Frognal,  35  The  Chase,  Coulsdon, 
Surrey. 

Are     Pashes  "  Dead  ? 

I remember  in  the  old  days  how  thrilled  and 
excited  I  used  to  be  over  Pearl  NMiite, 
Theda  Bara  or  Antonio  Moreno  in  their  serial 
exploits  and  all  for  5  cents  (2|4d.)  in  Demerara. 
I  wonder  if  the  youngster  of  to-day  gets  the 
sarne  kick  out  of  seeing  Greta  Garbo  or  Ginger 
Rogers  ? 

Somehow  the  kids  to-day  (except  that  thejR 
get  highly  amused)  do  not  seem  to  "get  ft' 
pash,"  as  it  were,  for  some  star,  or  am  I  wrong, 
in  this  ? 

I  have  certainly  not  noticed  it  in  any  of  mj 
young  friends,  whereas  I  would  beg,  borrow 
steal  to  get  a  small  film  cutting  of  Pearl  White,"! 
my  favourite.   I  would  never  miss  a  part  of  the] 
serial. — John   de  Caires,    Woodside,  Hassocksji 
Sussex. 

(I  am  inclined  to  think  fans  are  even  more 
faithful  to  their  stars  than  they  were  in  our 
young  days,  Mr.  De  Caires  ! — "Thinker.") 

Down  Under 

Seeing  your  short  note  in  March  28  issue 
PiCTUREGOER  WEEKLY  on  Miss  Mary 
Maguire,  whom  Mr.  Miles  Mander  chose  to  lead 
in  the  Flying  Doctor,  I  confess  I  am  willing  to 
bet  your  pocket  handkerchief  against  my  shirt 
that  she  is  the  "goods."  The  little  lady  proved 
her  worth  in  Charles  Chauvel's  Heritage,  wherein 
she  played  opposite  Frank  Harvey. 

Mr.  Charles  Farrell  came  to  Australia  und 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  the  Flyi 
Doctor,  but,  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  onl 
knocked  around  and  unceremoniously  kill 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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But  see  her 
after  seven  ! 


She  may  be  tired  out  at  six  o*clock,  but  see  her  after  seven ! 
Fresh  and  faultless  daintiness,  beauty's  greatest  charm,  is  always 
hers  to  command.  Ten  fragrant  minutes  spent  in  a  bath  with  a 
Reckitt*s  bath  cube  in  it  will  revive,  refresh  and  renew  her  from 
top  to  toe.  Alkaline  water,  soft  as  satin,  clears  and  cleanses  the 
waste  of  the  day  from  every  tiny  pore.  She  steps  out  lively  and 
— ^  ^  J  lovely,  knowing  she*s  looking 

Reckitt  s  hetbest. 

BATH  CUBES 

24.  each  and  in  cartons  of  3  cubes  for  6d.  or  6  cubes  for  !/• 

LAVENDER  •  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  •     VERBENA  •  ESSENCE  OF  FLOWERS  •  PINE 
(MADE        BY        RECKITT        AND        SONS        LIMITED,         HULL         AND  LONDON 


CLAIRE  OODD 
Warner  Bros.  & 
Vici  phone 
Pictures. 


can  you 
say  Yes*' to 
these  questions, 

Does  it  stay  on  for  hours  ? 

Does  it  flatter  your  com-  ^ 
plexion  1 

Is  it  good  for  your  skin  ? 

Is  it  so  pure  you  could 
"eat  it  "  I 

You  will  be  able  to  say  YES  with 
enthusiasm  to  all  these  questions  if 
you  use  Poudre  Leichner.  It  is 
beautiful  powder  of  supreme  quality 
and  the  choice  of  stage  and  screen 
beauties  all  over  the  world.  Only 
progressive  experience  of  more  than 
sixty  years  and  profound  scientific 
knowledge  could  produce  powder  of 
such  perfection.  There  are  lo  mar- 
vellous shades — you  are  sure  to  find 
one  which  is  exactly  and  flatteringly 
right  for  you. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  daint/ 
Orange-Red  Boxes,  6d..  2/-. 

Use  Leichner  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  really  good  cosmetics. 

Poudre 

LEICHNER 

MADE  IN  ENGLAND  AT  LEICHNER  HOUSE. 
ACRE  LANE.  S.W.2. 
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Water,  water . 


-9c 


everywhere  . . . 
but- 


Uuu  Cfut,  iu&te,  Uxe 
fruit  in, 

lufiuHXrctd 

Raspberry  and  gooseberry  —lime,  lemon 
and  tangerine  -  apricot  and  blackcurrant 
—  there's  a  feast  of  refreshing  real-fruit 
flavours  in 

Rowntree's   FRUIT   PASTILLES  and 
FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS. 

T 

In  tubes 

ASSORTED  FRUIT  PASTILLES  M^dwm) 
OR  FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  (Herd) 

Also  try  JUICY-FRUITS  (Soft) 
6d.  '/  I  lb.  packets  or  loose. 


WHO'S  Who 
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Joe  E.  Brown 

BORN  on  July  28,  1892.  at  Holgate,  Ohio,  of 
Welsh  and  German  parentage,  as  the  seventh 
child  of  the  family,  he  has  had  a  varied  and 
adventurous  life.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  joined 
a  circus  and  became  an  acrobat.  Later  he  was  a 
professional  baseball  player  and  then  migrated 
into  vaudeville,  and  when  playing  in  a  burlesque 
show  was  offered  a  part  in  the  film  Crooks 
Can't  Win. 

He  is  married  to  Kathlyn  McGrau  and  they 
have  five  children.  .He  stands  5  ft.  8  in.,  has 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  weighs  a  little 
over  10  stone.  Among  his  hobbies  are  whistling, 
baseball  and  travel. 

His  films  include  :  Hit  the  Show,  The  Circus 
Kid,  Burlesqtte,  Take  Me  Home,  Reputation.  Sally, 
Top  Speed,  Going  Wild,  Molly  and  Me,  My 
Lady's  Past,  Painted  Faces,  The  Lottery  Bride, 
On  tvith  the  Show,  Maybe  It's  Love,  Song  of  the 
West,  Hold  Everything,  Don't  be  Jealous,  Broad- 
minded,  Local  Boy  Makes  Good,  Fireman  Save  My 
Child,  You  Said  a  Mouthful,  The  Tenderfoot, 
Elmer  the  Great,  Son  of  a  Sailor,  A  Very  Honour- 
able Guy,  The  Circus  Clovim,  Six  Day  Bike 
Rider,  Alibi  Ike,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Funny  Face  and  Sons  o'  Guns. 

Tom  Brown 

TOM  BROWN,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
on  January  6,  1913,  is  the  son  of  theatrical 
parents,  his  father,  Harry  Brown,  being  a  well- 
known  stage  actor  and  producer,  and  his  mother, 
known  professionally  as  Marie  Francis,  a  musical 
comedy  star.  Standing  5  ft.  9  in.,  he  has  blue 
eyes,  medium  brown  hair  and  weighs  1 1  stone. 

He  has  been  in  many  radio  programmes  and 
in  several  stage  plays  including  :  Neighbours, 
Many  a  Slip  and  Pardon  My  Glove.  Entering 
pictures  in  1929,  he  has  appeared  in  a  large 
number  of  films  among  which  are  :  A  Lady  Lies, 
Queen  High,  Fast  Companions,  Tom  Brown  of 
Culver,  Destination  Unknown,  Hell's  Highway, 
Laughter  in  Hell,  The  Ferguson  Case,  Central 
Airport,  Three-cornered  Moon,  Two  Alone,  Anne 
of  Green  Gables,  This  Side  of  Heaven,  Judge 
Priest,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  The  Witching  Hour, 
Sweepstake  Annie,  Wanderlust,  Black  Sheep, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Navy,  Freckles  and  Annie 
Doesn't  Live  Here. 


Nigel  Bruce 

HE  was  born  in  San  Diego,  California,  while 
his  parents.  Sir  William  Bruce,  Bart.,  and 
Lady  Bruce,  were  touring  the  U.S.A.  in  1895; 
he  was  educated  in  England  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War  joined  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the 
company  to  be  wounded  and  later  was  gazetted 
to  the  Somersetshire  Light  Infantry,  but  one 
of  his  injured  legs  failed  him. 

After  the  war  he  was  given  a  small  part  on  the 
stage  by  his  friend,  Aubrey  Smith,  and  made  a 
big  reputation  as  a  clever  character  actor.  He 
stands  6  ft.  in  height,  has  blue-grey  eyes  and  is 
married  to  Violet  Campbell.  They  have  two 
daughters — Pauline,  born  in  1922,  and  Jennifer, 
born  in  1924. 

He  went  into  films  in  1931  and  appeared  in 
several  British  pictures,  including  :  The  Squeaker, 
Escape,  Birds  of  Prey,  The  Calendar,  Lord 
Camber's  Ladies,  The  Midshipmaid,  I  Was  a  Spy. 
and  Channel  Crossing.  In  1934  he  went  to 
Hollywood  where  he  has  added  enormously  to  his 
reputation. 

The  pictures  he  has  made  there  include : 
Springtime  for  Henry,  Coming-out  Party,  Stand 
Up  and  Cheer,  Murder  in  Trinidad,  The  Lady  is 
Willing,  Treasure  Island,  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel, 
Becky  Sharp,  She,  Jalna,  The  White  Angel, 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  The  Man  Who 
Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Virginia  Bruce 

BORN  in  Minneapolis  on  September  29,  1910, 
she  is  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  has  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  weighs  9  stone  and  was  formerly 
married  to  John  Gilbert. 

A  former  Ziegfeld  Follies  girl,  she  later 
migrated  to  Hollywood  where  she  has  appeared 
in  many  pictures  including  :  Why  Bring  Thai 
Up}  Woman  Trap,  Slightly  Scarlet,  Young  Eagles, 
The  Love  Parade,  Lillies  of  the  Field,  Only  the 
Brave,  Paramount  on  Parade  (1930),  Safety  in 
Numbers,  The  Miracle  Man,  Winner  Take  All, 
Hell  Divers,  Are  You  Listening}  The  Wet  Parade, 
Pongo,  Jane  Ayre,  Dangerous  Corner,  The 
Mighty  Barnum,  Society  Doctor,  Shadow  of 
Doubt,  Times  Square  Lady,  Metropolitan,  Murder 
Man,  Here  Comes  the  Band,  The  Great  Ziegfeld, 
False  Faces,  Escapade  and  The  Garden  Murder 
Case. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com. 


Mr.  James  Raglan,  the  young  Englishman,  acted 
the  title  roie. 

Helen  Twelvetrees'  film.  Thoroughbred,  has 
just  completed  its  first  month  at  the  Mayfair. 
Sydney,  and  looks  like  remaining  there.  The 
film  centres  round  a  horse,  and  the  thrilling 
climax  is  where  its  jockey  is  shot  during  the 
running  of  the  Melbourne  Cup.  John  Longdon 
is  in  this,  so  you  see  the  English  acting  fraternity 
is  well  represented  at  Pagewood. 

^'et  another  is  Dennis  Hoey,  the  talented 
actor,  who  has  just  finished  Uncivilised,  a  story 
of  a  white  child  brought  up  by  blacks,  and  then 
he  meets  the  white  girl  (Margot  Rhys),  and 
then.  .  .  .  Rather  like  "Tarzan,"  what? 

Cinesound  is  starting  Wilderness  Orphan.  The 
film  industry  is  booming,  most  likely  because  of 
the  Quota  Act,  which  is  like  the  British  one. 

Stop  Press  !  Victor  Jory  arrives  next  month 
to  act  here  for  Columbia  under  Mr.  Clarence 
Badger,  who  arrives  at  the  end  of  this  month. — 
Joyce  Martin,  8  Parramatta  Road,  Homebush, 
N.S.W.,  Australia. 

Ten  Commandments 

The  various  controversies  and  heated  argu- 
ments that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time 
about  various  matters  have  led  me  to  compile  a 
list  of  what  I  consider  to  be  Hollywood's  Ten 
Commandments. 

(1)  Good  plots  never  die. 

(2)  Stars  may  change  their  mates,  but  not 
their  type. 

(3)  The  more  money  spent,  the  better  the 
product. 

(4)  Will  Hays  find  a  way  ? 


(5)  When  in  doubt  inject  a  dash  of  sex-appeal. 

(6)  The  public  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing. 

(7)  Stories  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  star. 

(8)  "Y'es,  Mr.  De  Mille." 

(9)  The  box  ofiice  is  always  right. 

(10)  Originality  seldom  pays  dividends. 

I  wonder  how  far  I  am  wrong. — Stanley  0. 
Gore,  4  Middleton  Close,  Catton  Grove,  Norwich. 

Unequal  Sound 

Do  not  think  I  am  grousing,  but  I  certainly 
think  the  talking  machines  in  the  kinema 
could  be  improved.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
large  super  kinema  in  our  district  which  shows 
the  best  films  and  has  a  large  screen,  yet  the 
sound  is  shocking. 

But  if  we  care  to  walk  through  a  muddy  load 
to  an  awful,  little,  dirty-looking  kinema  the 
talking  is  marvellous  and  every  word  is  as 
clear  as  a  bell.  Also  the  seats  are  much  cheaper. 
Is  this  right? — R.  Baugh,  20  Lanhury  Road, 
London,  S.E.I 5. 


'!  YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED  ! 

:  I 
j     What  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films,  j 
j     Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly, 
i     C\  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
I  paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
j  mg,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
j  letter  published  each  week. 
I  Letters  should  be  written  on 
j  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
:  should  not  exceed  150  words, 
i  Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
1  Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
i  House,  Martlett  Court,  Bo 
1  Street,  W.C.2. 
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.NATURES 
/  STOCKINGS 


:  NURONA  and  bask  in  the  sun 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
skin  will  quickly  bronze  without 
burning.  NURONA  keeps  out  the 
harmful  burning  rays  while  encour- 
aging a  natural  glowing  tan.  Also 
a  soothing  application  after 
over-exposure  to  the  sun. 

NURONA 

SUN  TAN  CREAM 

Non  grea«y — pleasant  to  use 

Also   NURONA  Sun  Tan  Cream 
Of  Cbcraisu  without  colour. 

I       Bottle   If  your  Chemist  cannot  suppi/,  please  send  I /I  to 

JiMES  WOOLLET.  SflWS  *  CO..  LTD..  MANCHESTEB  3. 


SOUMLLS 


I 


tne  name 
i/ou  can 
trust 

"THE  ORIGINAL" 
very  popular. 


Are  You  a 

CNAT^ 

BITE  VICTIM? 


If  gnats  and  midges  always  seek  you  out,  i 
here's  a  tip  worth  knowng.    If  you  apply  a  j 
little  T.C.P.  Solution  at  once — it  absolutely  I 
prevents  all  swelling  or  irritation.    For  T.C.P.  I 
actually  destroys  the  insect  poison  in  any  bite 
or  sting — there's  nothing  so  quick  or  so  certain.  I 
Widely  used  in  the  tropics — recommended  by 
Doctors  every-where.     So    trj'  it 
to-day  !    The  dainty  handbag-size  /^S^ 
sprinkler   bottles   cost    6d.   only,  ) 
everywhere.  ^55^ 

The  Certain  Remedy 
for  BITES  and  STINGS  i 


from  Chemists 

TCP 


Yet  always^ 
perfect  WAVES 

★ Sunny  daj  s  !  Days  of  sport  and 
the  open-air  life !  Days  when 
"  pemis"  and  precious  curls  are  much 
tempted  to  go  unrulj-.  But  a  quick 
"comb  through  "  with  Amami  Wave 
Set  keeps  order  in  every  strand.  Try 
this  wonderful  non-oilj*,  non-sticky, 
non-powdery  lotion  to-day  !  And  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  result. 

AMAMI 

WAVE  SET  60  &r3 


AND  AMAMI  SHAMPOOS 

Each  Amami  Shampoo  contains  47  nourish- 
ing, beautifying  herbs,  perfumes  and  tonics. 
That  is  why  Amami  Hair  is  so  soft  and  silky, 
so  easy  to  manage,  so  attractive  out-of-doors 
and  so  fascinating  under  ballroom  lights. 


Amami  No.  1 

for  Brunenes  M.  and  6d. 
JLmami  No.  5 
for  Blondes  3d.  and  M. 
Special  Henna  Sd. 


Amami  No.  12  for  those 
who  prefer  a  Soapless 
Shampoo.  In  two  vari- 
eties, one  for  fair  and  one 
for  dark  hair,  3d.  per  sachet 


This  6d.  bottle  as  big 
as  many  1^  bottles 

Notice  the  smooth  and  even  flow  as 
L'Onglcx  spreads  over  your  nails.  See 
how  cnchantingly  brilliant  they  become! 
>X  ith  L'Ongle.x  there's  no  cracking,  n«) 
pcclin}»,  no  fading.  Yet  the  6d.  b<»ttle  is 
just  as  bijj  as  the  i '-  bottle  of  many  other 
nail  polishes  —  it  lasts  for  mouths.  You 
can  get  L'Onglex  everywhere,  in  six 
attractive  shades. 

i  ftkir'^lll  LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 
G  SHADliS—also 
CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 


5212.^  FRECKLES ! 

secretly  ftod  quicfcl'-  while  y.m  tleep  I  TILSOH^S 
Joable-etreasth  FCfiCELE  CREAM  KppUed  oremlght 
banUbes  frecVl^s.  Prove  hi.w  rawvelloua  thU  d*W 
•ecrei  fonuQia  cream  la.  and  if  you  arrn't  inWMi 
and  deHj:hted  with  results,  your  money  refunded. 
Get  a  lar  frum  Boots  or  Timothy  VHiites  aod  Tmylon 
to-day  and  start  the  treatment  ri$cht  awaj.  or  M&d 
P.O.  2/9  TILSON'S  LABORATORIES  (P.G.11)  B«Uoar  Hoaw,  London.  R.C.3 


><W  FRECKLE  CREAM 


MAILS  SHORT/. 


<irow  tbein  tn  fashlon'R  lenctb— ffuicUv 

W  hile  yoo  sleep  Kilt.  I  li«pl  J  Sill  (iniwrl  will  brio/ 
yi.u  lovely  Kins  a»i\<.  Wt>rlt»  wondeni  (nr  daU- 
shortened' br  Ivpiof;.  Try  It  I  Just  AppJy  uisfatly 
— Thifeall'l  'Teitlii»>al»lj  .Ullj-.  MonUi'i  iopi  Ij 
3  6  r.wt  free 

riLTES  LTD.      Iftil  Btamtf  SrMltUm_ 
Dept.a.eJi)31BTOSdM7.CRMtkB  ~  ' 
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YOUR  NAILS  DO 
LOOK  NICE.  HAVE 
YOU  DISCOVERED 
A  NEW  POLISH  ? 


IT'S  GIAZO.  EVERY- 
ONE'S WEARING  IT 
-AND  NO  WONDER! 


DOES  IT  STAY 
LOVELY  LIKE 
THAT  ? 


NOT  ONLY  THAT. 
BUT  GLAZO  GOES 
ON  WITHOUT 
STREAKING -AND 
THE  COLOURS  ARE 
FASCINATING  ! 


The  lovely  smooth  lustre  Glazo  gives  to  nails 
is  praised  by  smart  women  everywhere.  Glazo 
is  always  the  same  consistency.  The  specially 
designed  cap  prevents  thickening  in  the  bottle. 
Glazo  goes  on  smoothly  without  streaking. 
The  special  oil  in  Glazo  Polish  Remover 
helps  to  keep  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 

Polish  ill  8  sitiurl  sha<h's 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover 
Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


Ik 


EACH 


TRY  THE   NEW   SHADE  CORAL, 
SHELL,  FLAME,  NATURAL, 
COLOURLESS 


GLAZO 


Glazo  Ltd.,  Dept.  P. 27,  217  Bedrord  Avenue,  Slough 

I  enclose  6d.  for  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Polish  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  preferred  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  Flame  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

Name  

Address  


BEAUTIFUL  HANDS 
FASCINATE  MEN 


VuiJoor girls  \ 
can  have  soft,  lovely  hands 

The  drawback  to  a  healthy,  happy  time  in 
summer  is  that  sun,  wind  and  sea  water 
combine  to  make  your  hands  rough,  cracked 
and  unsightly — but  not  if  you  use  Glymiel 
Jelly.  .\  dab  of  this  fragrant,  non-greasy 
preparation  after  your  hands  have  been  in 
water  makes  them  and  keeps  them  soft, 
smooth  and  truly  feminine.  The  hands  men 
adore  !  Rub  Glymiel  Jelly  on  your  arms 
and  legs  too  before  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Glymiel  Jelly  is  made  from 
-7»s.      a    secret    process — nothing 
t^^^^    ^1^^  g-^.g    jj^g  same 

\.^__^^  results. 


In  Jars / 
2/6 


GLYMIEL 

JELLY, 

TUBES  5?  B?  I/- 


Just  as  Glymiel  Jelly  gives  your  hands  charm  and 
beauty  so  GLVMIEL  F.\CE  CRE.\M  gives  charm 
and  beauty  to  your  complexion.    6d.  a  tube. 


HAIR  ON 
FACE 


15^  _ 

^■^V  ^  learn  how  to  banish 

B^H         ^j'^_jjflB  this  unsightly  afflict- 

^PmH  V  #^^^^^^1  privacy  of  your  home 
f  ^f^B^B^I  — ^S'/  superfluous 

hairs  disappear  quickly 
under  this  magic 
touch,  never  again  to 
return.  The  only  known  permanent  way.  No 
pastes  or   injurious  and  worthless  compounds. 

Full/  guaranteed.  It  has  never  failed.  No  discomfort,  it 
leaves  the  skin  soft  and  lovely  and  is  so  simple  a  child  cculd  do  it. 
Write  to-day,  send  no  money,  illustrated  particulars  Post 

Free  in  plain  cover. 
GREAT    BRITISH     STORES,    LIMITED    (Dept.  38) 
"Universal     House."    CHRISTCHURCH,  HANTS. 
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SAVE  YOUR  HOSE 
PROTECT  YOUR  HEELS 


Get  twice  the  wear  from  your  stockings  by 
using  Damot  Cushion  Hose  Shields.  They 
prevent  rubbing  holes  In  the  heels  and  also 
guard  the  skin  from  chafing  and  blisters 
Darnots  are  made  of 
■oft  sponge  rubber 
and  require  no  spec- 
ial fitting.  Just  slip 
them  on  and  they 
cling  gently  but 
firmly.  For  com- 
fort and  econom 
you  NEED  them 
Only  6d.  per  pair 

DARNOT 

CUSHION  HOSE  SHIELD 

Sold  at  all  Dtpt.  Stores,  Shoe  Shops,  etc  In  3 
sites:— I.  Children's.  2.  Ladies'.  J.  Men's. 
If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  send  II-  jot  («va 
iwirs.  Post  free,  to  STEPHEN  LUCKING 
LTD.,  25  BOUGHTON  WORKS,  CHESTER. 


1*3  1 


STOMACH  SUFFERER'S 
HINT  for  the  HOLIDAYS 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  anyone  who  has  endured 
the  pain  of  indigestion  to  go  on  a  hohday  without 
a  bottle  of  the  famous  Maclean  Brand  Stomach 
Powder  as  a  standby.  Change  of  air  and  change 
of  feeding  very  often  play  havoc  with  the  stomach 
sufierer.  Nothing  robs  a  holiday  of  its  pleasure  so 
cruelly  as  persistent  pain  that  goes  with  you 
on  the  prom,  the  beach,  to  the  "pictures"  or 
wherever  you  may  be,  even  in  bed  when  you 
seek  relief  in  sleep  that  does  not  come. 

Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder  is  a  godsend  to 
stomach  sufferers.  It  brings  sweet  and  lasting  relief 
from  the  very  first  dose.  The  gnawing  pain  positively 
melts  away  through  the  healing  action  of  this  wonderful 
remedy.  No  one  who  knows  its  remarkable  record  in 
curing  indigestion  would  think  of  going  away  without 
a  bottle  of  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder — the 
one  with  the  signature  "  ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN." 
Don't  be  caught  unprepared.  Follow  their  example, 
but  be  sure  to  see  the  signature  on  the  bottle  and 
carton  as  the  genuine  MACLE.'\N  BRAND  Stomach 
Powder  is  never  sold  loose.  1/3,  2/-  and  5/-  per  bottle, 
powder  or  tablets. 


BITINC 


NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 

_                                               WEEK  1 
Free  booklet  sent  under  plain 
sealed  cover  explains  how  you  ran  easilTi 
secretly  and  permanently  cure  yourself 
of  this  objectionable,  bealth-endangerin  | 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-suggestion.  New 
discovery.    Send  lid.  stamp  for  postage. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  31,  The  Broad- 
way.  Crouch  End,  London.  N.8   


Start  a  collection  of  their  portraits  to-day 

Why  not  have  your  favourite  film  stars  always  with  you  in 
your  own  home  through  the  life-like  portraits  which  com- 
prise the  famous  PICTUREGOER  Sepia  Glossy  series  of  Post- 
cards? Upon  receipt  of  your  order  for  one  dozen  or  more  of  these 
cards,  (2/6)  per  dozen,  you  will  be  sent  a 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON,  85  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Picturegocr"  Postcard  Club  and  send  me 
Membership  Card  and  full  particulars  of 
discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I  enclose 
orders  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  Sepia 
Glossy  Postcards,  price  2/6  dozen.  Please 
include  with  my  order  your  new  5/-  Postcard 
Album  FREE.  I  enclose  extra  (or  2/- 
extra  if  the  album  de  luxe  is  chosen)  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  and  packing  on  my 
gift. 


5'-  ALBUM  FREE 

This  album,  bound  in  a  grey 
snakeskin  material  and  artis- 
tically  lettered    in    gold,  is 
entirely  worthy  of  these  fine 
postcards.    The   Postcard  Album  de  Luxe, 
bound  in  blue  Rexine,  is  also  a  great  favourite. 

Your  first  order  for  one  dozen  portraits 
also  entitles  you  to  join  the  "  Picturegoer" 
Postcard  Club,  and  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship include  liberal  discounts  on  subsequent 
orders  for  cards. 

Here  is  a  selection  of  stars  taken  from  the 
great  NfiW  LIST — just  published — of  nearly 
2,000  postcards.    Choose  your  cards  from 
these  names  or  send  for  complete  list. 
Price  of  cards :  Sepia  Glossy,  3d.  each,  2/6  dozen. 


Heather  Angel 
Fred  Astaire 
Leslie  Banks 
Binnie  Barnes 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Wallace  Beery 
Constance  Bennett 
Joan  Bennett 
Elisabeth  Bergner 
Mary  Brian 
Carl  Brisson 
James  Cagney 
Madeleine  Carroll 
Maurice  Chevalier 


June  Clyde 
Ronald  Colman 
Gary  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Constance  Cummings 
.Marlene  Dietrich 
Richard  Dix 
Robert  Donat 
Irene  Dunne 
Gracie  Fields 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
Ann  Harding 
Cedric  Hardwicke 


Jean  Harlow 
Katharine  Hepburn 
Benita  Hume 
Herbert  Marshall 
Grace  Moore 
Anna  Neagle 
Merle  Oberon 
Nova  Pilbeam 
Zasu  Pitts 
Margaret  .Sullavan 
Norma  Talmadge 
Shirley  Temple 
Mae  West 
Diana  Wynyard 


Name 


Address . 


P.O.  No     Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage  or  3/- 
extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  /  &  Co.  /  and  make  payable 
to  "THE  PICTUREGOER." 

Irish  Free  State  customers  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  charges  that  may  be 
li-vied.  1/8/36 
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Let  George  Do  It! 

'^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
m  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
f  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
end  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
'  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Ll  (Bamet). — ^Write  to  the  All  Star  F.C. 
f  EngUmd  and  America,  29  Heaton  Road, 
,'ewcastle-on-Tyne,  6.  For  details  of  fan 
lubs  for  the  stan>  you  mention.  (2)  Marlene 
)ietiich  having  finished  Garden  of  Allah, 
omes  to  England  to  make  Knight  Without 
Irmour  with  Robert  Donat.  (3)  Herbert 
larshailS  latest  film  Girls'  Dormitory  with 
luth  Chatterton  and  Simone  Simon. 

BetTB  (Norwich). — Brian  Aheme,  b.  May 
,   1902,  King's  Norton,  Worcestershire, 

ft.  1  in.,  blond  hair,  blue  eyes;  hobbies, 
olf,  tennis,  motoring  and  dancing.  Randolph 
ortt,  b.  Jan.  23,  1903,  Orange,  Va.;  6  ft. 

in.,  185  lb.;  light  brown  hair,  hazel  eyes; 
obbies,  football  and  travel. 

A  RlssEL  Hardie  Fan. — (1)  Tom  Brown 
lok  the  part  of  Richard  Barthelmess's 
rotfaer  in  Cmtral  Airport.  (2)  John  Mills 
nder  contract  to  make  one  film  for  Alex- 
ider  Korda,  title  not  yet  settled.  (3)  Art 
lates:  John  Mills— Nov.  3,  1934;  Russell 
tardie — April  13,  1935;  front  cover  with 
can  Parker,  June  22,  1935.  Back  numbers 
btaiiable  from  the  publishir\g  Dept.  6, 
4itharine  St.,  London.  W.C.2.  for  3d.  each, 
ost  free  ' 

Pownx  Fan  (Croydon). — Dick  Powell, 
.  Nov.  14,  1904;  6  ft.,  blue  eyes,  auburn 
lir,  172  lb.;  ma.  Mildred  Maund  (mar. 
is.).  Latest  films.  Hearts  Divided,  to 
lake  Gold  Diuers  of  1937. 

Barbara. — Tullio  Carminati's  latest  film, 
'he  Three  Maxims,  with  Leslie  Banks  and 
nnaNeagleforHerbert  Wilcox  Productions, 
ino  Martini  to  make  The  Gay  Desperado 
•r  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 

COOPEB  Fan  (E.12). — Rosalind  Russell 
id  not  play  in  The  Melody  Lingers  On, 
nephine  Hutchinson  played  the  lead  in 
is  film  and  she  did  play  the  piano  herself. 
)  You  might  try  the  film  company  Para- 
ount  for  the  print  you  require. 

Doubtful  (Cheshire). — Josephine  Dunn 
ok  the  role  of  Al  Jolson's  wife  in  The 
ingint  Pool. 

Tone  Fan. — Francbot  Tone  recites 
England,  My  England  ' '  in  the  film  Lives  of 
Bengal  Lancer.  Thb  poem  is  by  William 
mest  Henley. 

Curious  (Edmonton). — Alice  Faye,  b. 
lay  5,  about  23  years  ago,  New  York; 
unarried ;   blond  hair  and  blue  eyes,  S  ft. 

in..  Ill  lb.;  hobbies,  riding  and  walking, 
atat  film.  Sing,  Baby,  Sing.  Photograph 
itainable  from  the  Postcard  Salon,  85 
oiw  Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each, 
I.  6a.  a  dosen. 

UINGESITB  (Liverpool). — Ginger  Rogers, 
July  16,  1911,  Independence,  U.S.A.; 
ft.  4  in. ;  married  (a)  Jack  Pepper  (mar. 
».),  (b)  Lew  Ayres  (separated) ;  brown  hair 
id  eyes.  Latest  film,  /  Won't  Dance,  with 
red  Aitaire. 

Elbanor  Admirer. — ^Recorded  numbers 
am  Broaiioay  Melody  of  1936 — "  I've  Got 
Fedinc  You're  Fooling"  and  "  You  Are 

y'^Mcty  Star,"  sung  by  Eleanor  Powell, 
V.  B8396.  Same  two  numbers  are 
ayed  by  Eddie  Duchin  and  his  band  on 
.M.V.  BD263. 

Five  Asther  Fans. — (1)  Writeto  Columbia 
ms  re  a  re-issue  of  The  Bitter  Tea  of  General 
en.  (2)  Mr.  Wu  was  silent  film  released 
*.  9,  1928.  (3)  Photograph  of  Nils  Asther 
tainable  from  the  Postcard  Salon,  address 
ove.   (4)  Plates  published— Sqit.  26,  1931 


and  Jan.  27,  1934.  Back  numbers  obtainable 
from  the  Publishing  Dept.  (See  previous 
colurrm.) 

R.  F.  (Herts). — Jean  Harlow's  latest  film, 
Suzy,  with  Franchot  Tone  and  Gary  Grant 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures,  Ltd. 

Mad  About  Ronnie. — (1)  Art  plates 
published  Ronald  Colman— Oct.  29,  1932, 
and  May  30,  1936.  (2)  Centre  spreads— 
ArroKsmith,  March  26,  1932;  Bulldog 
Drummond  Strikes  Back,  Oct.  20,  1934;  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  Jan.  11,  1936;  Cynara, 
March  18,  1933.  (3)  No,  Loretta  Young  is 
not  mariied  to  Ronald  Colman. 

Mickey  (New  Bamet). — Richard  Crom- 
well, b.  Jan.  8,  1910,  Los  Angeles;  real  name 
Roy  Radabaugh;  5  ft.  10  in.,  140  lb.;  brown 
hair,  grey  eyes ;  hobbies,  painting,  swimming, 
riding  and  tennis.  Latest  film,  Poppy,  with 
W.  C.  Fields  and  Rochelle  Hudson.  Com- 
menced film  caieer  in  Tol'able  David.  Art 
pUte  published  Aug.  31,  1935. 

F.  W.  (Dagenham). — (1)  George  Raft,  b. 
Sept.  27,  1W3,  New  York;  German  and 
Italian  parentage;  5  ft.  10  in-;  olive  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  brown  eyes;  married 
Grace  Mulrooney  (mar.  dis.)  ;  hobbies, 
baseball  and  boxing.  Latest  film,  Yours  for 
the  Asking,  with  Ida  Lupino  and  Dolores 
Costello  Bariymore.  (2)  Gene  Raymond,  b. 
Aug.  13,  1908,  New  York,  of  French  parent- 
age; real  name  Raymond  Guion;  5  ft.  10  in.; 
blue  eyes,  blond  hair  and  157  lb.;  hobby, 

gjlo.  Latest  film.  The  Bride  Walks  Out,  with 
arbara  Starrwyck.  (3)  Edmund  Lowe,  b. 
Mar.  3,  1893,  San  Jose,  CaUfornia,  U.S.A. 
Ed.  Santa  Clara  University,  B.A.  degiee  at 
eighteen;  6  ft.,  blue  eyes,  light  brown  hair; 
mariied  (a)  Lilyan  Tashman  (dec.).  (6)  Rita 
Kaufmann;  latest  film.  Seven  Sinners  (re- 
make of  The  Wrecker)  with  Constance 
Cummings. 

K.  J.  S.  (Worcester). — Centre  spreads — 
Cavdcade,  Mch.  11,  1933;  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,  Christmas  No.,  1934;  Thirty-niru 
Steps,  June  15,  1935.  Back  numbers,  see 
previous  column. 

R.  D.  (Oldbury). — Photographs  of  Paul 
Robeson,  Jan  Kiepura,  Eddie  Cantor,  Pat 
O'Brien,  Fred  Astaire,  Richard  Dix,  Buck 
Jones,  Claude  Rains,  George  Brent,  Jessie 
Matthews  and  Jean  Harlow  obtainable  from 
the  Postcard  Salon,  address  above. 

Film  Cr.\ZV. — Mae  West,  b.  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  5  ft.  4  in.;  blue  eyes,  yellow  hair; 
address  her  c/o  Paramount.  Photograph 
obtainable  from  the  Postcard  Salop. 

Anna  and  Mae  Fan. — (1)  Anna  May 
Wong  has  not  made  any  films  recently.  (2) 
Mae  West,  see  above,  not  mariied.  (3) 
Grade  Fields,  b.  Jan.  9,  1898. 

Puzzled  (Hove). — Greta  Garbo's  films  as 
follows  :  The  Atonement  of  Gosta  Berling; 
first  American  role — The  Torrent;  The 
Temptress,  The  Kiss,  Flesh  and  the  Devil, 
Love,  The  Divine  Woman,  Wild  Orchids, 
The  Mysterious  Lady,  The  Single  Standard, 
A  Woman  of  Affairs;  talkies— .4nna  Christie, 
Romance,  Inspiration,  The  Rtse  of  Helga,  As 
You  Desire  Me,  Grand  Hotel,  Queen  Chris- 
tina, The  Painted  Veil,  Aima  Karenina  ;  to 
make,  Camille,  with  Robert  Taylor. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Bous  Kailoff  Club  (formerly  the  Boris 
\MlOft  Fan  Club)  now  under  complete 
w  nunagonent.  All  new  members  are 
ar^r  welcome.  Our  president,  Mr. 
ulon,  takes  a  personal  interest  in  his  club, 
lere  are  now  facilities  for  socials,  dances, 
mbles,  hikes,  whist  drives,  etc.  All 
'erested  please  apply  to  the  new  hon. 
^retary.  Miss  K.  Nap,  162  Croydon  Road, 
lerley,  London,  S.E,20.  Stamped  add- 
ised  envelope  for  reply,  please  I  Motto — 
loin  our  club  and  have  tome  fun  I ' ' 


THB  Phoenix  Film  Society  is  a  unique 
HI  of  Correspondence  Club  with  members 
over  the  world  who  are  nearly  all  ardent 
d  weU-infbrmed  filmgoers.  They  oorres- 
oa  amongst  each  other  according  to  their 
twua  other  hobbies — list  of  which  is 
intcd  alongside  each  member'f  name  in  the 
ncial  Membership  Lisu.  All  members 
J«»e  the  hi  -  monthly  club  organ, 
i"?*r«,  which  keeps  them  informed  of  all 
lb  news  and  contaiiu  the  club's  complete 
ide  to  the  beat  releases  compiled  by  the 


President,  up-to-date  film  news,  previews  of 
the  big  films  and  articles  on  photography, 
literature,  radio,  gramophone  records,  travel, 
dance  music,  etc..  all  contributed  by  the 
members  themselves,  to  whom  the  columns 
are  always  open,  subject  to  the  usual  agree- 
ments. Write  to  Donald  J.  Thornton. 
Gledhow,  Wellington  Walk,  Southmead, 
Bristol,  for  full  particulars. 
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"A^Radox  Bath  puts 
newTepintome'j 


Says 

June  Clyde 

'  /  have  often  paid  fancy  prices  for  bath 
salts,'  writes  June  Clyde,  '  but  have  not 
found  any  to  equal  Radox  at  only  2\d.a  cube. 
After  the  heavy  '  cheap  '  scents  of  so  many 
bath  salts,  the  delicate,  flower-like  fragrance 
of  Radox  is  delightful,  and  it  is  really 
remarkable  how  this  perfume  lasts  for  hours 
and  hours.  I  find  that  a  bath  with  a  Radox 
cube  in  it  not  only  freshens  me,  but  actually 
invigorates  me  :  gives  me  new  pep.  It  seems 
that  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  is  to  draw  out 
all  the  weariness  and  put  me  on  my  toes 
again.  For  girls  who  want  to  make  an 
interesting  weight-reducing  experiment,  I 
advise  this  :  Get  on  a  scale  and  see  what 
you  weigh.  Then  take  a  course  of  Radox 
baths  :  say,  three  a  week  for  just  one  month. 
Then  step  on  the  scales  again  and  see  what 
it  reads.  My  own  experience  is  that  Radox 
is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  keeping  the  figure 
in  trim.' 

(Signed)  JUNE  CLYDE. 


No  matter  how  tired  out  you  are — 
no  matter  if  you  feel  thoroughly 
"done  up"  on  the  very  night  of  a 
much-anticipated  party  or  dance — 
just  take  a  bath  with  a  Radox  Bath 
Cube  in  it  and  you'll  feel  and  look  like 
a  new  person ! 

When  a  Radox  Bath  Cube  (greatest  selling 
bath  salts  in  England)  is  dissolved  in  your 
bath  water,  it  radiates  three  and  a  half 
times  its  own  volume  of  life-giving  oxygen. 
At  the  same  time,  Radox  impregnates 
the  w.ater  with  valuable  tonic  salts. 
Radox  cleanses  pores,  ridding  you  of 
pimples  and  blackheads.  It  stimulates 
tiny  blood  vessels  beneath  skin — no  more 
fear  of  wrinkles — your  skin  becomes 
wondrously  smooth,  firm,  and  clear — 
radiantly  youthful ! 

Fatty  acid  deposits  (the  cause  of  fat)  are 
dissolved  away.  Radox  is  an  ideal  way  to 
reduce  excess  flesh. 

The  tonic  properties  of  Radox  are  absorbed 
through  your  pores,  bringing  refreshment 
and  new  energy  to  every  body  organ. 
You'll  feel  so  exhilarated  and  rested.  An 
all-over  body  deodorant,  it  keeps  you 
enchantingly  dainty  and  sweet  for  hours. 


ADOX 

ath  Cubes 


The   Cubes  with 
the  Rare  Exquisite 
Perfume 

Three  Radox  Bath  Cubes, 
in  a  cellophane  packet, 
cost7id.,  at  all  chemists. 
Remember,  you  are  not 
paying  for  just  a  cheaply 
scented  water  softener, 
but  for  the  revitalizint; 
and  beautifying  ingredi- 
ents of  Radox,  and  for  a 
rare,  exquisite ,  and  costh 
perfume. 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day? 


Ah !  I  see  you  did 

MACLEANS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Obtainable  everywhere  G^t  1/"  and  1/9 

If  you  use  a  solid  dentifrice,  try 
Macleans  Solid  Peroxide  Dentifrice — 6d.  per  tin. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

FEW  are  born  beautiful,  but  nowadays  most  of  us  can  improve 
upon  Nature.  If  you  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  beautifying 
business,  let  me  help  you.  Your  letter  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  if  you  would  like  a  reply  by  post. 


I WRITE  so  often  of  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  aids  that  come  out  of 
pots  and  bottles.  To-day  we 
will  have  a  complete  change  and 
think  of  Nature's  great  beauty  aid — 
sleep.  Even  yet  comparatively 
little  is  known  about  the  process  of 
sleep.  But  this  we  do  know.  It  is 
the  great  restorative  and  while  we 
sleep  all  the  wastage  of  the  day  is 
being  made  good. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  scientific 
about  it.  Your  mirror  will  tell  you 
all  you  want  to  know  about  the 
lack  of  sleep.  Look  in  the  glass 
after  a  very  late  or  a  very  restless 
night,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  Muddy 
skin,  duU  eyes  and  a  furred  tongue. 

The  average  person  requires  eight 
hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four. 
Two  hours  before  midnight  are 
worth  much  more  than  two  hours 
after  midnight. 

Do  you  get  the  best  out  of  sleep? 
Do  you  fall  asleep  soon  after  your 
head  touches  the  pillow  and  do  you 
jump  up  in  the  morning  almost  as 
soon  as  you  wake? 

Or  do  you  take  a  glance  at  the 
early  cup  of  tea  and  turn  over  for 
another  snooze,  getting  up  in  a 
dreadful  hurry  twenty  minutes  later, 
with  a  dry  mouth  and  hating  the 
aroma  of  bacon  that  comes  to  you 
from  below  stairs? 

If  that  is  the  way  in  which  you 
greet  another  day,  you  most  cer- 
tainly are  not  getting  full  value  for 
sleep  and,  what  is  more,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  you  and 
your  habits. 


Dull  Eyes 


So  many  of  my  correspondents  write 
of  heavy  eyes  and  dark  circles,  in 
spite  of  good  eyes  that  do  not  need 
assistance  in  the  way  of  glasses.  Modem 
life,  perhaps,  doesn't  conduce  to  good 
sleep,  and  I  have  tried  to  sort  out  the 
reasons  for  some  of  these  troubles. 

Where  young  women  and  girls  are 
concerned  I  would  put  the  first  one  as 
going  to  bed  too  late. 

The  wireless,  the  cinema,  an  interesting 
book,  or  a  pleasant  young  man  to 
entertain  are  excellent  reasons  for 
allowing  the  hours  to  slip  past  unnoticed. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  so  old  and 
stuffy  myself  that  I  would  suggest  early 
to  bed  every  night.  But  there  are  limits. 
Always  be  ready  to  sit  up  for  a  very 
good  cause,  but  make  up  the  lost  sleep 
next  night  and  other  nights,  too,  when 
there  is  nothing  special  to  do. 

Then  comes  the  next  class — generally 
somewhat  older  these  folks — who  go  to 
bed  at  a  reasonable  hour,  but  can't  get 
off  to  sleep  for  ages. 

These  sleepers  take  the  day's  troubles 
to  bed  with  them.  They  re-live  the 
petty  troubles  of  the  office ;  they  go  over 
the  quarrel  scene  with  the  other  t\'pist 
as  they  would  have  played  it  had  there 
been  time  to  think  about  it  ;  they  worry 
out  ways  and  means  of  getting  that  new 
dress  or  shoes  when  funds  are  short; 
or  they  start  planning  for  the  future. 

Needless  to  say,  they  do  not  jump 
out  of  bed  next  morning.  It  perhaps 
needs  a  great  effort  to  switch  off  your 
mind  as  you  would  the  radio,  and  it  is 
easiest  if  the  thoughts  are  deliberately 
diverted  an  hour  before  bedtime.  Do  a 
crossword  puzzle,  read  a  book  or  go  for 
a  walk — anything  that  is  a  change. 


Indigestion 


Another  frequent  cause  of  heavy 
eyes  and  dark  circles  is  indigestion, 
and  incomplete  elimination.  If  you  go 
to  bed  with  a  full  stomach  and  an  over- 


loaded colon,  nothing  can  give  you 
undisturbed  sleep.  Either  you  do  not 
sleep  a  wink,  or  if  you  do  it  is  heavy, 
disturbed,  nightmarish  kind  of  slumber. 
Let  three  hours  or  more  elapse  after 
your  last  meal  before  you  think  of  bed. 
And  don't  be  tempted  to  take  a  snack 
afterwards  in  case  you  should  wake  up 
hungry  in  the  night.   You  won't. 

If,  in  spite  of  careful  feeding,  you 
still  have  a  tendency  to  indigestion  and 
liverishness  which  disturbs  your  sleep 
and  makes  you  wake  heavy  and  sluggish, 
then  try  a  little  milk  of  magnesia  night 
and  morning,  or  a  herbal  concoction 
with  gentian  after  meals. 

See  that  you  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
the  bedroom  and  let  your  bed  be 
reasonably  comfortable.  There  is  not 
much  excuse  for  sagging  mattresses  in 
these  days,  when  really  luxuriously 
sprung  affairs  are  to  be  bought  for  little 
more  than  a  wire  overlay  used  to  cost  a 
few  years  ago. 

Don't  Snooze 

Y^^hatever  you  do,  be  sure  to  get  up  at  once. 

If  you  really  have  hart  a  good  night's 
rest,  jump  out  of  bed  with  a  will.  It  is  bone 
lazy  of  you  to  turn  over  for  another  five 
minutes.  Moreover,  that  five  minutes  does 
positive  harm.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
you  are  much  less  fresh  after  that  stolen 
interlude  than  you  were  when  first  you 
opened  your  eyes. 

If,  in  spite  of  good  habits  and  comfort, 
you  still  do  not  sleep  as  well  as  you  should, 
what  of  artificial  aids. 

Drugs  are  taboo,  of  course.  Inducing  sleep 
by  such  methods  is  pure  foUy,  for  the  more 
you  take  the  more  you  need.  But  there  are 
simpler  and  harmless  aids.  Herb  pillows  have 
helped  many  to  sound  sleep.  The  pillow  is 
filled  with  fragrant  aromatic  herbs  which 
sooth  the  nerves  and  create  a  state  of  mind 
suitable  for  sleep. 

Then  there  are  herbal  tisanes  such  as  lime 
blossom  tea  and  orange  flower  tea.  These  are 
pleasant  aids  to  peaceful  sleep,  particularly 
if  taken  in  conjunction  with  lime  blossom 
baths.  This  preparation  can  be  bought  in  a 
tin  and  added  to  the  bath  water  at  night. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

THIS  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is 
awarded   to   Gerald  Beard,  Park 
Road,  Guilsfield,  Montgomeryshire,  for: 
Rookery  Nook 
A  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest 
Afterwards 

Are  These  Our  Children  ? 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are 
awarded  to  ; — 

Norman  Grace,  8  Circular  Road  W., 
Liverpool  1 1 ,  for  : — 

After  Office  Hours 

The  Subway  Express 

The  Crowd  Roars 

Get  Off  Mv  Foot 
Miss  M.  McArthur,  82  Barfillan  Street, 
Cardonald,  Glasgow,  S.W.2',  for  : — 

Hooray  for  Love 

Twenty  Million  Sweethearts 

No  Limit 

Whoopee 

A    Steeds,  22  Nelson  Street,  Bed- 
minster  Down,  Bristol  3,  for  : — 
Love  Before  Brealdast 
Someone  at  the  Door 
Embarrassing  Moments 
The  Interrupted  Honeymoon 
Trevor  Diggor>-,  Holly  Bush  Farm, 
Bradley,  near  Wrexham,  North  Wales, 
for  :— 

Death  Flies  East 
The  Ghost  Goes  West 
East  Meete  West 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  Talkie 
Titles  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles 
in  order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a 
postcard,  c/o  "  Picturegoer,"  Martlett 
House,  Bow  Street,  W.C.2. 

l"here  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are 
no  other  rules,  except  that  I  must 
insist  that  your  "  titles  "  are  submitted 
on  a  postcard — and  only  one  attempt  on 
each  card. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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1.VE  YOU  TRIED  to  get  a  lovely  even  tan — and 
just  turned  lobster-red  with  painful  sun-bum? 
m  give  up  hope — and  don't  think  you  have  to  use 
io  jn  oils  and  lotions,  either.  No,  all  that  ftiss  and 
)ese  is  unnecessary. 

Mny  lovely  society  women  do  this:  before  they  bask 
tl:  sun  they  smooth  Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  their 
n -  occasionally,  too,  while  they  are  simbathing.  Then, 
er  heir  sunning,  they  use  this  cream  again.  It  ensures 


that  the  skin  turns  golden  evenly.  And  it  resupplies  the 
fine  oils  that  the  sun  dries  out,  keeping  the  skin  soft 
and  supple. 

Remember  this,  too — Pond's  Cold  Cream  won't  stain; 
it  washes  out  of  towels  very  easily. 

•  Use  POND'S  COLD  CREAM  heSore  and  after  you  motor,  or  go 
hiking,  or  sun  yourself  in  the  garden.  Also,  smooth  it  on  before  you  bathe 
in  the  seoy  to  protect  your  skin  against  the  drying,  coarsening  effect  of 
salt  water.  Obtainable  at  chemists  and  stores  everywhere. 
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For  their  extra  touch  of  quality  — 
and  the  certainty  of  freshness  and 
throat  protection  — I  always  smoke 


^em24ydt€A. . . . 

Wherever  you  •  buy  your 
Craven  "A,"  at  the  seaside 
or  in  some  remote  corner  of 
the  country,  they  will  always 
be  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
left  (^arreras'  factory,  because 
they're  sealed  f  r  e  s  h  i  n 

MOISTURE-PROOF  CELLOPHANE.' 

They  iicvir  t\ii\'. 

10  for  6d.        20  for  I  - 


MADE     SPECIALLY     TO  PREVENT 

SORE 

THROATS 

Carreras  L  t  d  .  —  1  S  0  Years'  Reputation  for  Quality 

C.A.3J'| 
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NOW.  ,  . 

I'M  SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION  ALL  OVER 

Once  she  found  how  good 
Palmohve's  rich  oUve  oil  lather 
was  for  her  complexion,  she 
didn't  need  much  persuading 
to  try  it  for  her  bath.  And 
she's  deUghted  with  Palm- 
ohve's wonderful  power 
of  refreshing — quite  apart 
from  getting  the  same 
beauty  treatment  for  back 
and  arms  and  shoulders  as 
has  made  her  complexion 
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Women,  since  the  days  of 
Qeopatra,  have  known  olive  and 
palm  oik  as  nature's  own  beauty 
treatment :  and  these,  skilfully 
blended  with  other  beautifying 
elements,  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients of  Palmolive  Soap.  Use 
Pahnolive  in  your  bath  always 
and  give  yourself  all  over  the 
benefit  of  the  soap  that  creates 
Schoolgirl  Complexions. 


per  tablet 


without 


Sunbithe  freely 
without  fear  of 
ditcomfort, 
protected  by 
N  U  RO  N  A— 
>u  rapid  tan- 
I,  prevents 
lunburn. 

GIVES  INSTANT  RELIEF 
TO    SUNBURNED  SKIN 

NiR€NA 

SDN  T/%N  CKEAM 

Alio  NURONA  Sun  Tan  Cream  (without  colour). 

If  your  Chtmitt  cannot  lupp/y  pfeoie  tend  113  to 
AS.  WOOLLEY,  SONS  I,  CO.,  LTD..  MANCHESTER.  3 


•OTTl* 


Slop 

mi 


$TIII« 


swellif;?jtating/ 

Here's  good  news !  T.C.P.  Solution  (the 
new  Antiseptic  Discovery)  absolutely  prevents 
insect  bites  or  stings  from  swelling  up  and 
causing  pain  or  irritation.  Apply  T.C.P. 
promptly  and  it  penetrates  right  into  the  bite 
and  destroys  the  insect  poi.son  before  it  can 
harm  you. — Splendid  for  inflamed,  swoller 
bites,  too.  Doctors  everywhere  recommend 
it  as  the  quickest,  surest  antidote.  Try  it 
and   see !     From  all  Chemists,  in  handy 

sprinkler  bottles,  for/ 
MH  pocket  or  handbag.! 

L.\^.tfj/or  BITESeSTINCS 


LIPSTICK  LOab^it hvOcOi 

lf(A  hoC^LCStgf 

What  girl  hasn't  thought  at  times  :  "  If 
only  my  fianci  would  say  the  kind  of 
things  to  me  those  gay,  reckless  screen- 
lovers  say !  If  only  I  knew  he  was  really 
thrilled  and  carried  away  by  being  with 
me !  "  So  he  will  if  you  make  him  feel  the 
allure  of  the  glamorous  film-stars  in  you — 
and  you  can  do  this  by  using  their  lipstick, 
the    famous    indelible  KISSPROOF ! 
Hollywood  experts  put  it  in  the  stars^ 
dressing  -  rooms  in 
preference  to  all  ex- 
pensive prepara- 
tions. Be  sure  and  try 
the  fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF 
AUTOMATIC  at 
I,'  it's  the  smart- 
est, most  attractive 
lipstick  you've  ever 
seen  !  At  all  chem- 
ists, hairdressers  and 
department  stores. 
See   also  the  new 
exotic  baton  at  6d. 

ICissproof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


^//T^i-^/?^' LIPSTICK 


LEGS  —What's  this? 

Famous  film-stars  are  leg-shy ! 
Read  all  about  it  in  the 
dazzling  Picturegoer  Summer 
Annual  on  sale  everywhere. 
One  hundred  pages  steeped  in 
glamour — all  for  sixpence.  20 
magnificent  full-page  art  plates 
— Hollywood  gossip — the  true 
love  story  of  a  celebrated  star 
— special  articles — a  parade  of 
fashions — make-up  secrets  . .  . 
I  Copies  are  going  like  hot  cakea. 
Hurry  up  and  get  yours. 
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...BUY  HER  HAIR  SAYS  "23" 

A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks — and  looks  as  old  as  her 
hair.  To-day  the  secret  of  youthful  hair-loveliness  can  be 
yours  for  a  few  pence.  Its  name  is  Lovalon.  It  is  a  harm- 
less vegetable  rinse  that  actually  "  tints  as  it  rinses." 
Every  woman  from  16  to  60  can  improve  her  hair  with 
Lx)valon.  It  works  miracles  with  faded  or  grey  hairs, 
imparting  the  lustrous  colouring  and  silkiness  of  youth. 
Neither  a  dye  nor  a  bleach,  Lovalon  caimot  discolour  the 
scalp  or  rub  off,  and  it  lasts  xmtil  the  next  shampoo. 

Costs  1/3  per  packet  of  5  rinses.  (Chain  Stores 
sell  a  2-rinse  packet  for  6d.)  Good  hair- 
dressers use  and  recommend  Lovalon. 


12  GLAMOROUS 
SHADES 
Platinum      Medium  Browm 
Black  ReddUh  Blonde 

Chestnut  Broum 

Golden  Blonde 
Dark  Brotvn  Light  Blonde 
Reddish  Broum 

Medium  Blonde^ 
golden  Brotcn  Herma- 


LOVALON 

HAIR  RINSE 

//  Tints  as  il  Rinses 

fRKB  BOOKLET  FROM  MARCUS  LBSOtNE,  LTD.,  DEPT.  E,  8  GERRARD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 


Between  Dances..  f<  FRAGRANT  * 


WASH 


WITHOUT  WATER 


Solve  the  problem  of  keeping  your  face       />/  ^| 
and  hands  cleansed,  cool  and  comfortable 
at  dances,  tennis,  cards  or  when  travelling,  with 
convenient  Cologne-scented  One-da  Qeansing  Wafers- 


ONE  DA 


6  &  r3  FROM 
HAIRDRESSERS. 
CHEMISTS  ETC, 


Special  Handbag  Sire  6°  post  free  from 
Osborne  Garrett  &  Co  Ltd  London.  W  l 


m  "  It  looked  like  false  teeth  for  me."  "  My  teeth  were  always  sound  and  I  never  missed 

I  brushing  them.  Guess  my  surprise  when  the  factory  .M  O.  marked  me  down '  teeth  defective' ! 

I  My  demist  explained.  I'd  been  using  a  rough, 'scourinn' tooth  paste — and  wearing  the  enamel 

I  thinner  every  day.  '  Change  to  Odol,"  headvised.  '  Odol  cannot  possibly  scratch — theparticles 

I  in  it  are  of  extraordinary  softness  and  fineness.'  And  yet  Odol  whitens  splendidly,  I  find." 

ODOL  IS  SAFE  —  particles  only  i  micron 
in  diameter  (4  loo.cooths'i  —  no  gritty 
abrasive  whatsoever.  Odol  cannot  possibly 
scratch  the  enamel.  Odol  contains  perv»xidc 
.  .  .  and  peroxide  whitens  teeth  salelv.  Odol 
contains  chlorates,  too — they  strenethen  the 
gums.  Odol  keeps  teeth  clean  —  and  clean 
teeth  are  safe  teeth.  Odol  refreshes  your 
mouth  with  a  fresh,  pleasant  taste. 


and  20  other  prizes  every 
week  for  •  SUNNY  SNAPS ' 


£5 

^^^m^^tl^^F    Each    week's   Competition  closes 

PH^^  r  u  I      when  the  final  post  reaches  Cranbux 
1  I      on  the  Saturday.  Vl'inners  will  be 

announced  in  the  "'  Daily  .Mirror"  and  "  Daily  Sketch" 
the  following  Friday.  The  decision  of  the  General 
.Manager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.isfinal.  VCrite  your  name  on 
the  back  of  each  snap  and  post  to  Cranbux  Ltd..  ODOL 
.Sunny  Snaps  Dept.  PG4',  Norwich  Please  mark  top 
left-hand  corner  of  envelope  "Competition."  The  final 
weekly  competition  ends  on  Saturday.  Oct.  3rd.  1936. 
0  Each  snap  entered  must  be  accompanied  by  an  empty 
ODOL  Tooth  Paste  canon,  i/-  size,  or  two  6d.  size 
cartons.  Two  entries  may  be  sent  tvtth  a  1/9  size  carton. 
Alt  winning  snaps  become  the  property  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  : 
no  snaps  can  be  returned.  Only  amateurs  may  enter. 
Entries  limited  to  Gt.  Britain  and  \.  Ireland. 


r 

FREEio 


TRIAL    TUBE  OF 

ODOLTOOTH  PASTE 

Try  an  Odol  Smile  I  Post  this  coupon 
in  an  unsealed  envelope  stamp)  to 
Cranbux  Ltd.  (Dept.  PG4).  Norwich, 
and  a  trial  tube  of  Odol  Tooth  Paste 
will  be  sent  you  free  and  post  free. 


Same 


Address 


( This  offer  applies  in  Great  Britain  & 
Sorthern  Ireland  only)  Car^ 


corot  models 

by  instalments 

start  your  holiday  successfully — be  per- 
fectly turned  out  in  corot  models, 
and  pay  for  whatever  you  need  by 
convenient  monthly  instalments, 
specially  at  holiday  times  is  this 
system  a  boon,  and  when  you  see 
the  delightful  collection  of  models 
being  shown,  you  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  shopping  in  bond 
street  the  practical  way. 

call  to-day  at  the  showrooms  and 

choose  personally  from  the  new  and 
smart  holiday  designs,  or  post  the 
coupon  for  the  latest  fashion  guide 
and  full  details  of  instalmetns. 


"  tun  kitted  " 

for  holiday  wear  you  must  include  such 
a  model  as  this;  cool-looking  linen 
tailors  into  a  frock  with  its  spot-    #  W 
ted  collar.  cuBs  and  belt,  buttons  O"" 
match  the  belt 
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Full  of  new  jags, 
unexpected  twists 
&  rollicking  humour/ 


AT  LEADING  CINEMAS  NOW 


HEN  is  a  serious  film  funny  ? 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  question. 
When  it  is  so  badly  produced  as  to  forfeit  all 
conviction;  when  it  approaches  its  subject  with  a 
pompous  dignity  that  must  be  a  butt  for  the  jokes 
of  the  ribald;  when  it  entirely  misses  the  mark  at  which  it  is 
aimed. 

But  it  is  probably  funniest  of  all  when  it  is  shown  at  a  time 
long  after  it  was  produced,  or  produced  in  the  style  of  a  bygone 
day. 

However,  to  be  really  funny,  it  must  be  deadly  serious. 

Recently,  America  has  had  a  grand  time  with  the  revival 
of  ancient  films  by  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  of  New  York. 

This  body,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
has  been  digging  up  and  circulating  through  museums,  colleges, 
and  study  groups,  all  the  old  films  it  could  find,  with  the 
laudable  idea  of  building  up  a  visual  history  of  the  film  industry 
from  1894  to  the  present  day. 

Eighty  thousand  people,  it  is  estimated,  have  seen  these  hoary- 
old  veterans. 

Still  Fresh 

Some  of  these,  like  D.  W.  Griffith's  Intolerance,  produced  twenty 
years  ago,  are  extraordinarily  fresh  and  upnto-date;  even  such 
early  productions  as  Sarah  Bemhardt's  Queen  Elizabeth  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  genius  of  the  stage  players  who  figure  in 
them. 

But  others,  ranging  from  The  Great  Train  Robbery  of  1903  to 
the  first  Theda  Bara  film,  A  Fool  There  Was.  are  extremely  though 
unintentionally  funny. 

I  remember,  not  so  long  ago,  attending  a  film  party,  of  which 
the  star  item  was  the  screening  of  several  silent  films  from  the  first 
decade  of  this  century. 

A  hand-tinted  coloiu-  version  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  received 
with  a  good  deal  of  ribald  comment,  but  the  climax  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  was  reached  with  a  very  early  Continental  version  of 
Noah's  Ark,  in  which,  as  the  producers  obviously  had  only  one 
camel,  the  p»atient  beast  was  1»J  up  the  gang-plank  into  the  Ark 
twice  over  ! 

Solemn  Absurdity 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  was  done  was,  of  course,  respwnsible 
for  the  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  it ;  and  the  extraordinarily 
gymnastic  ways  of  conveying  emotion  in  those  far-off  days  were  the 
cause  of  a  good  many  sore  throats  before  the  evening  was  out. 

Not  many  years  ago — perhaps  eight — Christopher  Morley,  one  of 
America's  leading  writers,  conceived  the  idea  of  staging  some  of  the 
ancient  melodramas  in  a  dingy  theatre  in  Hoboken,  just  across  the 
Hudson  from  New  York  City. 

These  proved  successful  beyond  his  wildest  dreams;  and  when  he 
grew  tirwi  of  the  sport,  other  producers  took 
it  up,  one  of  them  being  Harry  Bannister, 
ex-husband  of  Ann  Harding. 

Bannister  put  on  The  Drunkard — and  took  it 
off  after  two  years  so  that  the  cast  could  have 
a  rest  ! 


Gingered  Up 

j^^ow  the  old  play 


A  Museum  Piece 

The  Drunkard,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
melodramas,  was  first  produced  in  1844,  by 
the  celebrated  P.  T.  Bamnm,  at  Huber's  Museum 
in  New  York ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  museum  piece. 

It  concerns  a  young  married  couple  and  their 
child.  Influenced  by  a  villainous  squire,  the 
young  husband  takes  to  drink,  and  deserts  his 
family. 

There  is  also  a  faithful  friend  and  his  half- 
witted sister,  and  a  poor  old  mother — all  the 
mgredients  of  a  first-rate  heart-wringer. 

And  hearts  it  undoubtedly  wrung,  ninety-two 
years  ago. 

But  when  it  was  revived,  so  completely  had 
the  fashion  changed  that  it  was  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme. 

There  was  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  piece ;  they  played  it  in  dead  earnest, 
just  as  it  had  been  played  nearly  a  century  before . 


ow  the  old  play  has  been  filmed;  but 
unfortunately,  in  the  manner  of  movie 
producers,  its  screen  sponsors  have  done  a  little 
quite  superfluous  "gingering  up"  .  .  . 

They  have  staged  the  melodrama  in  a  shabby 
little  old-time  theatre;  they  have  provided 
a  modem  audience,  drinking  beer  and  eating 
pretzels,  and  interjecting  remarks  and  "razz- 
berries  " ;  and  they  have  so  burlesqued  the  actual 
production  that  it  is  merely  a  travesty  of  what 
it  once  was. 

I  saw  it  privately  the  other  day,  and  I'm  bound 
to  say  I  found  it  excruciatingly  unfunny. 
During  thirty-five  minutes  I  had  two  laughs — 
one  at  a  remark  of  the  dying  mother,  which  had 
obviously  been  interpolated,  £ind  the  other  at 
a  bit  of  "business"  which  was  certainly  not  in 
the  orig;inal  play. 

The  point  was  that  the  piece  was  supposed  to 
be  played  by  a  company  of  amateurs — ^who  would 
most  certainly  not  have  burlesqued  it. 

Absurdities 

Obviously  its  sponsors  hof>e  it  will  receive  the 
kind  of  success  which  attended  Young 


England  on  the  stage — -a  riotous  acceptance  of 
its  flagrant  absurdities. 

But  when  the  players  are  so  plainly  conscious 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing,  the  audience 
is  robbed  of  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that 
absurdity  for  itself. 

To  me,  the  film's  chief  interest  lay  in  the 
appearance,  in  the  title-role,  of  James  Murray. 

This  stalwart  young  good-looker  made  his  film 
debut  in  The  Pilgrims  in  1923,  having  had  no 
stage  experience  whatsoever. 

"ITien  King  Vidor  chose  him  for  the  role  of 
"  John  Sims  "  in  his  epoch-making  film  The  Crowd 
— and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  twelve  years' 
screen  career  in  Hollywood,  during  which  Murray 
was  idoUsed  by  the  fans. 

Couldn^t  Take  It 

Gradually,  however,  his  engagements  became 
fewer  and  farther  between.  The  titles  of  his 
films,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  grew  more 
and  more  ominous.     Heroes  for  Sale,  Twenty 
Dollars  a  Week  .  .  .  and,  finally.  The  Drunkard. 
Poor  James  Murray !     Like  many  another 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
before  him,  he  "couldn't  stand  com."  His 
sudden  prosj>erity  and  popularity  had  gone  to 
bis  head,  and  he  became  unemployable. 

The  Drunkard,  made  last  year,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  come-back  for  him;  but  the  come- 
back did  not  develop  into  a  stay-back. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  body  was  recovered  from 
the  black  waters  of  the  New  York  river ;  and  not 
for  forty-eight  hours  were  the  police  able  to 
identify  the  dead  man  as  thirty-five-year-old 
James  Murray,  the  darling  of  the  fans. 

And  as  a  crowning  stroke  of  irony,  when  he 
first  appeared  on  the  screen  in  The  Drunkard, 
people  around  me  exclaimed,  "Why,  it's  Dick 
PoweU  ! " 

Penalty 

And  so  James  Murray  joins  the  long  Ust  of 
Hollywood  celebrities  whose  success  was 
their  undoing. 

Jeanne  Eagels.  Wally  Reid,  Alma  Rubens, 
Barbara  La  Marr,  Mabel  Normand,  Jack 
Pickford,  Olive  Thomas,  Karl  Dane,  Robert 
Ames — all  went  th.-^  pace  too  fast,  and  paid  the 
penalty. 

Contemplating  a  list  like  that,  one  is  inclined 
to  assume  that  all  Hollywood  stars  are  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  of  recklessness. 

But  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 

For  instance,  I  was  mildly  surprised  to  hear 
recently  that  a  check-up  on  Hollywood  motorists 
showed  the  film  folk  to  be  the  most  careful 
drivers. 

The  daddy  of  them  all  is  Sir  Guy  Standing, 
who  began  to  drive  when  it  was  first  considered 
reasonably  safe  to  sit  in  a  motor-car. 

Although  he  is  a  member  of  the  Midlands  Race 
Track  Association,  to  which  some  of  the  fastest 
drivers  in  Britain  belong,  he  has  yet  to  receive 
his  first  summons  for  a  traffic  offence. 

Gary  Started  Young 

Then  there  is  Gary  Coop>er,  who  has  been 
driving  for  nearly  twenty  years,  starting  as 
soon  as  he  was  big  enough  to  reach  the  gear- 
levers. 

He  owns  some  of  the  most  powerful  cars  in  the 
film  colony,  and  always  drives  himself,  yet  he 
has  never  had  an  accident;  by  the  way,  he 
jictually  did  that  sjjeeding  you  saw  him  do  in 
Desire — in  one  sequence  exceeding  eighty  miles 
an  hour. 

Fred  MacMurray,  too,  has  a  clean  sheet, 
although  he  has  driven  practically  all  his  life. 

And  as  for  the  women — Carole  Lombard, 
involved  in  a  serious  crash  which  nearly  ruined 
her  career  (and  which  happened  when  she  was 
not  driving),  now  refuses  to  trust  herself  to 
anyone's  driving  but  her  own. 

Claudette  Colbert  and  Gladys  Swarthout,  too, 
are  "  safe  "  drivers,  but  they  both  envy  the  record 
of    Carl    Brisson,    who    has    driven  through 
practically  everj' 
country  in  Europe, 
part  of  Africa,  and 
most  of  the  United 
States,     and  had 
neither  a  crash  nor 
a  "  ticket." 

s.o.s. 

By  the  way, 
speaking  of  the 
exhibition  of  old 
silent  films,  I  have 
just  heard  that 
Morley  College,  the 
famous  educational 
centre  for  working 
men  and  women  in 
Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  London,  has 
had  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  its 
film  society  because 
of  lack  of  funds  for 
the  reconstruction 
of  its  apparatus. 

This  society  has 
done  good  work  in 
interesting  the  Col- 
lege's adult  students 
in  film  technique 
and  appreciation, 
by  means  of  lec- 
tures, etc.,  and  has 


also  exhibited  many  classic  silent  films  in  its  hall, 
which  seats  600. 

The  society  is  now  anxious  to  find  funds  to 
convert  its  appsiratus  from  silent  to  sound,  and 
would  welcome  any  assistance  from  well-wishers 
in  this  respect. 

Anyone  interested  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
Secreta'y,  Mr.  G.  Cottrell,  at  the  CoUege. 

 Bright  Holidays  Ahead.  .. 


Vvl\ether  it  rains  or  shirxes,  there  is  one  holiday 
companion  you  cannot  afford  to  he  without — the 
"  Picturegoei'  Summer  Annual."  Here  is  the  ideal 
magazine  for  those  restful  hours  when  the  office 
and  the  daily  routine  have  gracefully  retired — at 
least  temporarily — into  the  background.  One 
hundred  pages  packed  with  interesting  articles 
dealing  with  the  stars  at  work  and  play,  as  well  as 
many  full-page  pictures  of  your  favourites. 

Jeanette  MacDonald  writes  an  intriguing 
article  on  the  modem  man — or  rather,  on  the  lack 
of  him,  for  she  avers  he  does  not  exist  !  Adam  is 
still  the  old  Adam. 

The  stories  and  brief  criticisms  of  twelve  notable 
releases  and  a  long  complete  story  of  "  Wife 
versus  Secretary,"  are  also  included. 

"  The  True  Story  of  a  Famous  Star  "  is  another 
of  the  srinftllating  articles  in  this  attractive 
Annual.  His  identity  remains  concealed,  but  he 
seeks  your  advice  on  a  matter  of  heart  interest 
which  he  tells  with  amazing  frankness. 

You  will  have  spent  sixpence  wisely  if  you 
invest  in  the  "  Picturegoer  Summer  Annual." 


High  Priest 

One  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  I 
have  met  with  recently  is  Ir%-ing  Berlin,  the 
High  Priest  of  Jazz,  who  has  been  taking  a  big 
holiday  in  England. 

Ever  since  the  far-off  day  (probably  before 
most  of  you  were  born)  when  I  first  picked  out 


"Alexander's  Rag-time  Band"  with  one  finger 
in  the  treble,  I  have  been  wanting  to  meet  its 
creator;  and  since  he  has  gone  from  triumph  to 
triumph,  the  desire  has  become  an  urge. 

So  we  sat  for  over  an  hour  in  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
arguing  amiably  the  respective  merits  and 
pecuUarities  of  rag- time  and  jazz. 

You  probably  think  I  have  a  colossal  nerve  to 
argue  with  an  expert  Uke  that;  but  that's  the 
kind  of  fellow  Irving  Berlin  is. 

He's  so  modest  that  you  forget  he's  an 
acknowledged  world -expyert ;  ballyhoo-modesty, 
he  slyly  calls  it,  but  that's  nonsense. 

Three  Fingers 

There's  a  legend,"  I  said,  "that  when  you 
composed  '  Alexander's  Rag-time  Band ' 
you  couldn't  read  or  write  a  note  of  music.  Is 
that  true  ? " 

"It  was  true  then,  and  it's  true  now,"  he 
declared.  "  People  are  inclined  to  make  out  that 
there's  something  remarkable  in  that,  but  I  want 
to  debunk  that  idea  here  and  now. 

"Reading  and  writing  music  is  one  accom- 
phshment;  composing  is  another.  Some  fortunate 
people  have  both  accomplishments.  I  suppose 
if  I  tried  hard  to  learn  to  score  melodies,  I  could 
manage  it  in  a  few  months;  but  mightn't  I  lose 
something  by  being  tied  down,  conventionalised  ? 

"  Look  !  "  he  said,  holding  up  two  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  and  one  of  his  left.  "That's  all  I  use 
— on  a  battered  twenty-five-year-old  piano. 
That  gives  me  all  the  counterpoint  I  need." 

Words  and  Music 

And  does  someone  \^Tite  it  down  as  you  go  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"No.  I  finish  the  work,  whatever  it  is,  before 
a  note  is  written  down." 

"  Remembering  it  all  as  you  go?" 
Well,  I  compose  the  words  as  well  as  the 
music,  and  each  helps  me  to  remember  the 
other." 

I  tried  to  get  some  idea  of  how  he  thought  o( 
his  songs. 


Two  favourites — Shirley  Temple 
and   Frank    Morgan  in 
"  Bowery  Princess." 
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Mr.  Berlin  (emphasis  on  the 
first  syllable,  please,  to  rhjrme 
with  Merlin)  declares  that  every 
man  and  woman  has  one  orig- 
inal -^une  in  their  head  that's 
just  natural.  "But  if  they  can 
go  on  turning  'em  out,"  he 
added,  "that's  something  else." 

Certainly  he  has  that  '  'something 
else,"  for  he  is  able  to  turn  them 
out  with  astonishing  freshness 
and  facility. 

Indeed,  he  recently  completed 
six  new  songs  for  On  the  Avenue 
that  bid  fair  to  equal  the  best  of 
his  work. 

Star  Pupil 

Fans  of  Shirley  Temple  (who  re- 
cently finished  her  work  in 
Dimples)  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  their  heroine  has  passed  her 
exams,  with  high  honours  after  her 
second  year  of  schooling. 

Left :  Clark  Gable  and  his  inseparable 
companion  Snooper.  Below  :  John 
Halliday,  Esther  Rabton  and  Maurice 
Costello  in  "  Hollynvood  Boulevard." 


'Take  'Cheek  to  Cheek,'  "  he  suggested. 
"The  title-phrase  was  out  of  a  song  I'd  written 
some  time  earher.  The  tune  was  one  I'd  thought 
of  for  a  song  about  Italy.  And  as  it  was  a  song 
for  Fred  Astaire  to  dance  to,  and  Fred  dances 
a  long  time,  it  had  to  be  a  long  song." 
Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it? 

Singing  Waiter 

But  as  he  told  me  how  he'd  started,  this 
Russian-bom  boy  who  was  Singing  Waiter 
in  a  Chinatown  eating-house,  1  became  conscious 
that  his  very  simplicity  is  his  great  strength. 

He  is  admittedly  "of  the  people";  and  he 
kDc>*s  the  people,  knows  their  needs,  their  tastes, 
their  whims;  and  by  following  these  (and  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  moulding  these),  he  has 
made  a  fortune  and  provided  us  with  some  of  the 
best  jazz  music  of  modem  times. 

"Say  It  With  Music,"  "What'll  I  Do?" 
"All  Alone,"  "Because  I  Love  You,"  "Always," 
"Top  Hat,"  "Isn't  It  a  Lovely  Day?"  "We  Saw 
the  Sea."  "I'm  Putting  All  My  Eggs  in  One 
Basket" — these  are  a  few  of  his  contributions  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations. 

Now  he  has  composed  all  the  music  for  the 
new  Twentieth  Century-Fox  film.  On  the  Avenue, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  story,  too. 


Would  you  care  to  know  in  what  departments 
Miss  Temple  has  chiefly  distinguished  herself  ? 
Take  a  deep  breath. 

Reading,  arithmetic,  co-Of>erativeness,  cour- 
tesy, dependability,  industry,  initiative,  judg- 
ment, orderliness,  promptness,  self-reliance,  and 
thrift. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  infant  star,  they 
might  have  added  "tap-dancing,  charm,  curly- 
headedness,  cheerfulness,  and  popularity." 

Shirley  is  now  to  begin  French  lessons,  and 
her  mother  will  also  give  her  piano  lessons. 

Shirley  already  plays  many  popular  airs  with 
one  finger. 

For  Men  Only 

I am  now  addressing  myself  exclusively  to  you 
men — and  especially  those  of  you  who  object 
to  waiting  around  for  half  an  hour  or  so  while 
the  girl-friend  "just  slips  into"  an  evening  frock. 
Be  thankful  you  didn't  live  in  1823. 
In  those  Jays  a  party  frock  took  two  hours  to 
"slip  into" — even  with  the  assistance  of  two 
maids. 

That  was  Joan  Crawford's  time  for  getting  into 
a  party  frock  for  a  scene  in  The  Gorgeous  Hussy. 

First  she  had  to  assume  eleven  petticoats, 
which  took  several  minutes  each  to  adjust;  then 
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came  the  fastening  of  125  small  hooks,  which 
took  33  minutes. 

And  after  the  two  hours  were  over,  they  had 
to  start  dressing  Joan's  hair,  which  took  half  an 
hour  or  so. 

Can't  you  imagine  her  escort  pacing  up  and 
down  the  hall  like  a  caged  lion  while  all  that  wzis 
going  on  ? 

Murder  I 

Two  hundred  thousand  people  now  living  in 
America  will  commit  murder  before  they  die. 
This  statement,  based  on  criminal  statistics, 
wa^  recently  made  by  the  chief  of  the  American 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  but  before  he 
made  it.  Radio  Pictures  had  already  launched 
two  screen  stories  on  the  subject  at  their 
Hollywood  studios — We  Who  Are  About  to  Die 
and  Don't  Turn  'Em  Loose. 

The  first  is  by  a  young  man  who,  while  under 
sentence  of  death  for  murder,  spent  thirteen 
months  in  the  Death  Row  in  St.  Quentin  Prison, 
Calif omia,  before  being  reprieved. 

The  second  deals  with  the  premature  release 
of  vicious  criminals  who  violate  their  parole. 

There  is  abundant  screen  material  in  the 
subject,  and  both  films  should  prove  to  contain 
strong  meat. 

Only  a  Bob 

I have  just  received  a  little  book,  "  Pros  and 
Cons,"  which  is  a  collection  of  reminis- 
cences by  celebrated  concert  artistes,  edited 
and  compiled  by  my  old  friend  Fred  Rome, 
with  a  foreword  by  J.  B.  Priestley. 

Many  old  pierrots  are  now  film  stars, 
and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  interes- 
ting. 

Anyway,  the  book  costs  only  one  shilling, 
and  the  money  goes  to  the  Concert  Artistes' 
Benevolent  Fund. 

Film  Folk 

Charles  Boyer  will  be  co-starred  with  Greta 
Garbo    in    M.-G.-M.'s    Napoleonic  film 
Beloved. 

*  *  * 

The  Marx  Brothers  are  trying  out  their  new 
film  A  Day  at  the  Races  on  the  stage,  as  they  did 
with  A  Night  at  the  Opera. 

*  *  • 

The  Eleanor  Powell  film  Easy  to  Love  has  been 
re-titled  Born  to  Dance.  James  Stewart  plays 
opposite  her  in  a  tap-dancing  role. 

»       *  • 

Four-yeaj-old  Juanita  Quigley  will  also 
tap-dance  with  Eleanor  Powell  in  Born  to  Dance 
— her  ninth  film. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Harlow  and  Robert  Montgomery  are  to 
be  co-starred  for  the  first  time  in  M.-G.-M.'s 
Love  on  the  Run. 

«       *  * 

Thornton  Martin,  associate  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  visiting  Hollywood,  was 
bombarded  with  requests  for  autographs  by  fans 
of  Spencer  Tracy,  whom  he  strongly  resembles. 
He  obliged. 

*  *  * 

William  Hall,  Universal's  new  6  ft.  4  in.  player, 
has  been  cast  with  Victor  McLaglen  as  a  kind  of 
Flagg  and  Quirt  team,  in  A  Fool  for  Blondes. 
Birmie  Barnes  plays  feminine  lead. 

*  «  * 

James  Whale,  British  director  of  Show  Boat, 
will  next  direct  Time  Out  of  Mind  for  Universal. 

*  *  * 

Buck  Jones,  having  completed  The  Boss  Rider 
of  Gun  Creek,  will  shortly  start  on  Empty  Saddles. 

*  *  * 

Gloria  Stuart  has  been  cast  opposite  Edmund 
Lowe  in  Universal's  Rich  and  Reckless. 

*  *  * 

Dolores  del  Rio's  first  subject  under  her  new 
Columbia  contract  will  be  Continental. 

*  •  * 

James  Dunn  wiU  next  be  seen  in  Columbia's 
The  Fighter,  opposite  June  Clayworth. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Holt  is  back  at  Columbia,  where  his  first 
role  under  his  new  contract  will  be  The  Road  to 
Nowhere. 

*  •  * 

Gary  Cooper's  father  and  mother  will  shortly 
visit  Dunstable,  where  Judge  Cooper  has  not 
been  for  fifty-four  years,  and  where  Gary  spent 
two  years  at  school. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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■  HRICE  I've  seen  death  reach  out 

]|  for  Ronald  Cohnan — first  time  was 
I  a  few  years  ago  in  Spain  on  the 
HL  ranch  of  the  famed  Spanish  grandee 
who  raises  the  fiercest  and  deadhest 
bulls  used  in  Spain's  bull-fights.  Colman 
was  travelling  in  Spain.  He'd  caught  up, 
in  Madrid,  with  Ruth  Chatterton  and 
George  Brent.  There  they'd  met  a  news- 
paperman who's  a  bull-fight  fan.  His 
deUght  is  to  take  American  visitors  to  the 
bull  ranch,  get  them  feeling  good,  and  then 
urge  them  into  a  bull  ring  to  make  a  pass 
or  two  at  some  of  the  bulls.  "They  won't 
hurt  you,"  he  tells  them,  blandly.  "They're 
only  young  bulls."  He  doesn't  add,  though, 
the  tales  of  the  banderilleros  who've  been 
killed  there,  gored  to  death  by  those  "harm- 
less" young  bulls.  .  .  .  They're  not  tales 
to  talk  about. 

Well,  anyway,  Colman  fell  for  the  young 
American  newspaperman's  gag.  FeeUng  good, 
he  let  himself  be  handed  a  red  cape,  and  led 
into  the  ring.  In  the  stands,  Chatterton  and 
Brent  (George  had  already  made  a  successful 
pass  or  two  in  the  ring)  laughed  at  Colman 
baiting  the  bull.  Of  a  sudden  the  laugh  changed 
to  a  cry  of  horror.  Colman,  after  all  a  tyro  at 
this  sort  of  thing,  had  slipped,  fallen  full  length. 
And  the  bull,  already  snorting  with  rage,  was 
lunging  at  him  .  .  .  ! 

In  a  spKJt  like  that,  one  of  two  things  may 
happ>en  :  the  man  on  the  ground  may  be  gored, 
probably  fataUy.  Or  the  banderilleros  who 
stand  about  may,  luckily,  rush  in  and  with 
their  own  caf>es  and  shouts  and  gestures  distract 
the  bull  and  divert  his  attack.  In  this  case 
the  bull  charged  straight  for  Colman,  who 
couldn't  pMjssibly  get  out  of  the  way.  It  looked 
like  the  end  for  him.  Chatterton  covered  her 
eyes;  Brent  was  leaping  into  the  ring.  Then, 
by  one  of  those  quirks  of  fate,  the  bull  caught 
the  flash  of  a  banderillero's  madly-waving  cape 
at  one  side,  and  in  that  instant  he  swerved, 
made  for  the  other  man  instead  of  Colman. 
It  was  sheer  luck — or  maybe  it  was  that  same 
providence  that  saved  Colman  one  day,  later, 
at  the  MrGrM.  studios. 

That  was  when  they  were  shooting  that 
Devil's  Island  picture,  some  time  ago.  There 
was  a  scene  wherein  Colman  dives  from  a  low 
pier  into  the  sea.  Soldiers  swarm"  the  pier 
after  him,  but  Colman  does  not  reappear. 
They  behevc  he  has  drowned,  and  leave.  But 
all  the  time  Colman  is  sup]x>sed  to  have  come 
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Left :  A  recent  portrait  of  Ronald  Colman,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  self-effacing  and  trwdest  of  all 
film  stars. 


Tbe 
PRIVATE 
LIFE 
of 


HARRY  LANG  is  the  author  of 
this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  different  writers  deal- 
ing with  various  aspects  in  the 
life  of  the  famous  star.  The 
author  draws  aside  the  veil  of 
self-effacement  in  which  Ronald 
Colman  shrouds  himself  and 
shows  you  the  man  as  his  close 
friends  really  know  him. 


up  under  the  pier  while  the  soldiers  tramp 
vainly  overhead,  seeking  him.  Something  went 
wrong.  The  set  wasn't  strongly  built.  Colman 
did  his  dive  neatly.  The  soldiers  swarmed  the 
pier.  And  Colman,  as  calculated,  came  up 
under  it.  But  the  pier,  with  the  soldiers' 
weight,  had  sagged  several  inches.  There 
wasn't  room  for  Colman  to  bring  his  head  out 
of  water  so  that  he  could  breathe.  The  trampling 
overhead  of  the  soldiers  drowned  the  noise 
of  his  knockings — and  almost  drowned  Colman, 
too.  By  the  time  his  plight  was  discovered 
he  was  so  exhausted  that  it  was  an  hour  or 
more  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 


Above  :  Ronald  Colman  with  another  of  the  British 
colony,  Herbert  Mundin,  in  a  scene  from  "  U ruler 
Two  Flags."  Below :  Two  of  Caiman's  closest 
friends,  Richard  Bartltchness  arid  William  Powell. 


resume  shooting.  That  was  his  second  escape 
from  the  Old  Man  with  the  Sc3rthe. 


And  the  third — that  was  not  so  long  ago 
near  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  they  were  shoot- 
ing Under  Two  Flags.  In  one  scene,  a  knife  is 
thrown  to  hit  Colman,  but  it  misses,  sticks 
quiveringly  into  a  post  just  beside  his  head. 
At  least,  that's  the  way  the  scene  should  have 
gone.  20th  Century-Fox  had  hired  Hollywood's 
most  famous  knife-thrower.  In  20  practice 
throws  he  had  stuck  the  knife  into  the  post. 
Then  came  the  "take."  Colman  walked  un- 
concernedly into  the  scene.  Director  Frank 
Lloyd  gav«i  the  signal  for  the  knife-thrower  to 
do  his  stutf.  His  arm  flipped,  the  knife  whizzed 
flashing.  It  zipped  by  Colman's  ear  so  close 
he  could  hear  it  hiss.  It  hit  the  post — BbT  it 
didn't  stick— the  knife  ricochetted,  grazed 
Colman's  neck  and  buried  itself  in  thf  sand. 
One   more   inch   and   Colman's   jugular  vein 


would  have  been  severed.  Colman  just  grinned. 
Director  Lloyd  turned  his  back,  fearing  the 
worst. 

Say  anything?  No — he  didn't  say  anything. 
Cclman  never  says  anything.  That's  his  one 
predominant  characteristic — the  fact  that  he 
doesn't  talk.  He's  a  male  Garbo,  that  way. 
Those  escapes  from  death  show  that  luck  must 
be  with  bim.  He  lived  through  those,  he'll 
probably  live  through  others.  Live  to  go  on 
and  keep  adding  fine  portrayals;  Uve  to  go  on 
enjojring  life  in  his  quiet,  retiring  fashion; 
hve,  perhaps,  to  marry  again. 

Yes,  we  might  as  well  mention  it.  It's  the 
question  that  is  asked  by  the  great  majority 
of  fans  who  ask  about  Colman  :  Will  he  marry 
again  ?  He  did  have  one  unfortunate  venture 
but  it  was  ended  by  divorce  not  so  long  ago. 
As  to  his  plans,  if  any,  about  women,  Colman 
himself  is  as  silent  as  three  sphinxes.  BUT — 
and  this  is  significant ! — there's  a  studio  attach^ 
who  works  pretty  closely  to  Colman  much  of 
the  time.  "Marry  again?"  says  this  chap, 
when  asked  about  Colman' s  love-life;  "Oh, 
shucks — I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  runs  off 
to-morrow,  elopes  and  marries  her."  "Marries 
who?"  you  ask.  And  the  feUow  grins  and 
apes  Colman  by  not  mentioning  a  name.  But 
we  in  Hollywood  know  that  his  closest 
feminine  friends  are  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Benita 
Hume. 

As  for  asking  Ronnie — don't.  Because  he 
won't  answer.  Ronnie  will  not  talk  about 
women.  He's  a  100-p)er  cent,  adherent  to  the 
gentleman's  code,  "rhere  has  risen  from  his 
silence  about  women  the  legend  that  he's  a 
woman-hater.  Far  from  it,  FAR  !  He's  quite 
the  ladies'  man.  As  a  host  to  women  he's 
almost  too  solicitous.  He  showers  them  with 
those  little  attentions  they  love.  Whoever 
happens  to  be  with  him,  that  woman  must 
imagine  that  she's  the  only  love  in  his  life. 
What  with  jumping  up  and  down  to  light  her 
cigarette,  help  her  in  and  out  of  her  car  and  see 
to  her  every  imaginable  whim  before  she's 
even  aware  of  it  herself,  Colman,  in  a  woman's 
presence,  is  the  acme  of  perpetual  attentiveness. 
What  a  man  .  .  .  !  But  talk  about  them  ?— NO  ! 
Not  even  his  best  friends  know,  from  him, 
who's  top  in  his  heart — whether  it's  Benita  or 
somebody  else.  They  can  only  judge  and  guess 
by  his  actions,  and  hers. 

His  home — and  only  recently  has  he  con- 
sented to  move  into  a  Beverly  HUls  house — is 
a  bachelor's  haven.  All  his  servants  are  men. 
The  only  time  the  female  influence  really 
disturbs  it  is  when  Ronnie's  Filipino  houseboy 
falls  in  love  with  some  Boulevard  blonde  and 
fails  to  show  up  for  work  on  time.  Then  Ronnie 
gets  another  Filipino.  Major-Domo  of  the 
Colman  manage  is  one  Tommy  Turner,  whose 

EXizaheih  Allan,  who  is 
another  of  his  close  friends, 
with  Ronald  Colman  in  a 
scene  from  "  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities." 


duties  are  so  inclusive  that  he's  a  sort  of 
"  deputy-colman."  If  he  wasn't  such  a  swell 
guy  you'd  call  him  Colman's  "stooge."  He's 
social  secretary,  housekeep>er,  liaison-man, 
companion  and  friend  to  Colman.  Without 
Tommy  as  his  buffer,  Colman  would  suffer. 
Much  of  his  hermit-like  home  life  would  be 
less  easy  on  him. 

Colman  detests  any  form  of  ostentation  or 
personcil  bciUyhoo.  He  doesn't  care  about 
publicity.  And  as  for  his  personal  "flash" — 
why,  there  simply  isn't  any.  He  doesn't  dress 
up.  And  his  car — there's  a  perfect  example. 
I  don't  think  even  Garbo  would  be  seen  riding 
in  what  Colman  quaintly  calls  his  automobile. 
It's  a  suf)er-annuated  old  heap  but  he  loves  it. 
He  likes  to  get  into  some  old  clothes,  pull  a 
battered  cap  down  over  his'  face,  get  in  that 
ancient  car  of  his  and  drive  somewhere  alone. 
That's  his  idea  of  a  swell  time.  And  it'll  probably 
be  the  desert  he'U  drive  to — where  he  can  get 
away  from  people.  Even  in  midsummer,  when 
the  thermometer  is  'way  up  above  the  100- 
mark,  Colman  will  drive  out  to  his  desert 
shack  to  get  away  from  crowds. 

Colman  carries  that  gentlemanly  trait  of  his 
of  "  not-talking-about-women  "  even  farther. 
He  carries  it  to  the  point  wherein  he  won't 
even  talk  about  his  enemies  ! — and  that,  in 
Hollywood,  is  extraordinary.  Like  anyone  else 
who's  found  success,  Ronnie  has  enemies — 
people  who  envy  him,  and  who  have  mahgned 
him.  But  those  who  are  close  to  Ronnie  can't 
recall  his  ever  having  said  an  unkind  word 
about  anyone,  no  matter  the  provocation. 
The  very  deepest  to  which  he's  ever  gone  in 
expressing  dislike  for  any  individual  was  a  few 
months  ago,  when  someone  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  a  certain  fellow  who'd  just  played 
him  an  unsp>eakably  dirty  trick  :  "  Er — well — 
ah — the  fellow's  a  bit  annoyin'  .  .  ." 

Social  life  for  Colman  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  termis  game  with  BiU  Powell.  BUI  is  one 
of  Ronnie's  few  close  friends.  Besides  Bill, 
there  are  the  Dick  Barthelmesses,  the  Warner 
Baxters,  and  a  few  others.  Warner's  one  of 
his  pals,  but  it  took  Warner  a  long  time  to 
know  him.  Ever  since  he  can  remember, 
Baxter  admits,  Colman  has  been  his  ideal. 
And  now,  Warner,  with  Powell  and  Barthelmess, 
and  "Liz"  Allan  and  Ruth  Chatterton  and 
Benita — these  constitute  a  sort  of  closed  circle, 
a  social  world  of  their  own.  Their  gatherings 
are  confined  to  the  walls  of  their  own  homes; 
they  shun  and  abhor  night-clubs.  They  believe 
in  individual  privacy.  They  are  the  few  in 
Hollywood  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  their  private  lives  private. 
And  Colman  has  ever  been  their  ring-leader. 

Besides  tennis,  boats  are  his  great  passion — 
boats  and  travel.  He  wants  to  own  a  boat  of 
his  own,  but  can't  find  one 
quite  "crummy"  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  He  doesn't  want 
it  for  swank.  They  try  to  sell 
him  fancy  yachts  like  Chaplin's 
or  Howard  Hughes',  but  aU 
Colman  wants  is  a  sturdy  old 
tub  that'll  sail  the  seas  and  not 
be  pointed  out  by  Catalina  glass- 
tottom  boat  sightseers. 

When  and  if  he  finally  finds 
on-^  like  that,  he  wants  to 
sail  to  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
not  be  "  receptioned "  to  death. 
He  hates  that  sort  of  thing. 
That's  why  he  finds  it  so  difficult 
to  travel — he  can't  get  away  from 
the  fan-worship  when  he's  recog- 
nised. He's  iiied  hard  enough. 
Usually,  for  example,  he  hires  a 
courier  when  travelling  abroad. 
The  courier's  job  is  to  precede 
him  from  place  to  place  and  make 
hotel  reservations.  In  a  swank 
hotel  he  reserves  rooms  in  Colman's 
name  and  in  a  httle  side-street 
dump  he  reserves  rooms  for  him- 
self. Then  Colman  slips  into  town, 
moves  into  the  side-street  joint 
and  lets  the  courier  occupy  the 
swanky  suite  reserved  for  the  star ! 
The  courier  tells  the  swank  hotel 
proprietor  that  M'sieu'  Colman  has 


change'  hees  mind  and  weel  not  come  to  town. 
And  in  the  meantime,  Colman,  incognito,  is 
having  the  time  of  his  bfe  right  there  ii. 
town  ! 


Once  it  didn't  work.  That,  too,  was  in  Spain. 
The  courier  had  done  his  stuff,  but  somehow, 
the  owner  of  the  httle  side-street  hotel  had 
got  wise  to  the  gag.  Colman  didn't  know 
this,  though.  Comfortable  that  night  in  his 
httle  second-rate  room,  Colman  answered  a 
knock  at  the  door,  was  astounded  to  see  the 
manager,  resplendent  in  evening  clothes,  inquire 
suavely:  "An,  now,  weel  Meestair  Colman 
please  to  come  to  de  banquet?"  Colman, 
aghast,  investigated — and  there  in  the  dining- 
hall,  sure  enough,  was  a  banquet  table  with 
scores  of  the  town's  big  shots  waiting  for  him. 
Admitting  defeat,  Colman  sat  at  the  festal 
board,  learned  that  the  astute  hotel-manager 
had  plastered  the  town  with  posters  announcing 
"un  gran  fete"  at  which  Colman  was  to  preside, 
and  sold  tickets  to  the  banquet  at  five  dollars 
a  head  !  Next  day,  Colman  left  town  on  the 
first  train. 

Yet  with  all  his  crowd-dodging,  Colman  is  a 
charming  fellow  among  those  with  whom  he 
works.  He's  not  up-stage.  To  his  co-workers 
he's  Ronnie,  and  not  "Mister  Colman."  He 
doesn't  "star  it"  around  the  lot.  He  doesn't 
have  a  private  table  at  the  studio  commissary 
for  lunch;  iie'd  rather  have  a  ham  sandwich 
at  the  counter  with  a  fellow  from  the  pubUcity 
department.  This  lack  of  swank  manifests  itself 
in  downright  timidity  at  times.  Just  the  other 
day,  at  M.-G.-M.,  he  wanted  to  visit  a  set  next 
to  the  one  he  was  working  on.  Between  "takes" 
on  his  own  picture,  he  wandered  over,  but  the 
guard  gave  him  a  dirty  look,  not  recognising 
him.  Colman,  of  course,  could  have  said  to  the 
man  :  "  Look  here,  I'm  Ronald  Colman  and  I 
want  to  visit  this  set."  But  did  he?  No — 
frightened,  he  fled  to  his  Tommy  Turner  who 
arranged  the  visit. 


It's  hard  to  sum  the  man  up.  His  friends 
insist  he's  one  of  the  grandest  guys  in  the  world. 
To  others  he's  a  tight-Upped  stranger.  To 
interviewers  he's  a  terror,  because  they  get 
nothing  out  of  him  about  which  to  write.  But 
once,  to  an  interviewer,  Colman  himself  said 
some  highly  illuminating  things.  He  was  dis- 
cussing Sidney  Carton,  the  character  he  portrayed 
in  the  memorable  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

"Carton,"  Colman  said,  "is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  the  Hollywood  yes-man.  It  was  impossible 
for  Carton  to  make  compromises  with  others, 
or  with  himself,  or  with  the  problems  of  Ufe. 
He  was  the  most  unheroic  of  heroes,  but  he 
had  the  fundamental  fortitude  to  march  to  the 
guillotine  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  because  he 
was  strong  enough  to  be  himself.  He'd  never 
truckle  to  anybody;  he'd  always  be  himself, 
and  damn  the  consequences.  He  utterly  lacked 
the  desire  to  court  popularity,  although  he  was 
a  briUiant  man.  He  Uved  his  hfe  without  a 
thought  for  the  impression  he  was  making  on 
those  around  him  .  .  ." 

That's  what  Ronnie  Colman  said  about 
Sidney  Carton.  I  wonder  if  he  knew,  as  he  said 
those  words,  that  he  was  giving  the  best  picture 
OF  HIMSELF? 


 NEXT  WEEK- 


Ronald  Colman,  in  an  interview  with 
Katherine  Hartley,  discusses  the  part  he 
plays  in  his  new  picture,  "  Lost  Horizons," 
and  explains  his  own  philosophy  of  life. 
As  Bob  Conway,  an  adventurer  with 
a  strong  streak  of  idealism  in  his  mental 
make-up,  the  famous  star  has  a  part 
which  appeals  to  him  enormously.  This 
remarkable  article  sheds  a  new  light  on 
the  ideals,  interests,  and  mental  outlook  j 
of  the  famous  star. 


August  B.  IV 


Above  :  Lieut.-Col.  F.  G.  Bailey  in 
full  war  paint  as  the  leader  of  the 
Chinese  bandits.  Below  :  Raoul  Walsh 
complete  with  bandit  escort,  presides 
over  the  battle. 


been 


V/ith  the  Troops  in  the  Field 

"E  all  cherish  a 
secret  ambition  in 
our  inmost  hearts. 
Some  of  us  yearn 
to  win  fame  as  a 
Garbo  or  Colman,  or  even  as 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Four  Marx  Brothers.  For  my 
own  part  I  had  long  yearned  to 
figure  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  now  I  have  had  my  big 
moment. 

Recently,  war  broke  out  in 
Wiltshire,  and  the  reason  is 
as  follows.  Gaumont-British  have 
busy  of  late  on  their  new  picture  which 
centres  round  life  in  the  Army,  and  the 
War  House — as  we  military  wallahs  call  the 
War  Office — has  been  lending  a  hand. 
Not  only  technical  advice  but  troops  of 
all  branches  of  the  service  have  been 
generously  provided  so  that  the  battle 
sequences  may  have  the  authentic  touch. 

Now,  one  of  the  highhghts  of  the  picture 
is  a  fierce  and  gory  fight  between  Chinese 
bandits  and  a  battahon  of  the  "Wessex" 
Regiment,  whose  men  are  hardy  rather  than 
Thomas  Hardy  warriors.  The  battle  was 
arranged  to  take  place  close  to  the  attractive 
Wiltshire  village  of  .\mesbury,  and  when  this 
piece  of  miUtary  intelligence  leaked  out,  I  was 
ordered  to  the  front  to  see  what  I  could  do  in 
the  way  of  a  graphic  dispatch  for  Picturegoer. 

I  departed  so  quickly  that  you  could  not 
see  me  for  dust.  When  I  returned,  you  could 
not  see  me  for  mud — but  that  is  another  story  I 
As  I  approached  the  battlefield,  it  was  plain 
that  stirring  deeds  were  already  afoot.  The 
Gaumont-British  High  Command  under  Director 
Raoul  Walsh  were  in  earnest  conference 
with  sundry  military  advisors  in  one  corner 
of  a  vast  expan.se  of  meadow  land  fringed  on 
three  sides  with  tall  rushes,  bushes  and  trees 
destined  to  provide  the  lurking  banditti  with 
lot*  of  cover — and  mud. 

Away  in  the  distance  on  a  hill  topped  by  a 


large  bam,  now  resplendent  with  a  roof 
ornamented  with  dragons  and  other  examples 
of  Chinese  decoration,  waited  a  party  of  mounted 
bandits.  Suddenly  the  ground  near  where  I 
stood  thundered — or  rather,  squelched — to  the 
tramp  of  armed  men,  and  down  the  lane  behind 
me  appeared  the  main  body  of  the  bandits. 

Their  uniform,  designed  on  lines  of  simplicity 
rather  than  smartness,  consisted  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  nether  portion  of  a  pair  of 
exceptionally  shop-soiled  pyjamas.  Soft  sandals 
and  a  battered,  conical  straw  hat  which  would 
put  the  average  scarecrow  to  shame,  completed 
the  picture. 

When  the  Army  really  lets  itself  go  in  the 
interests  of  art,  it  does  not  do  things  by  half- 
measures.  Thus  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  these  scruffy-looking  gentry  were 
the  same  men  who,  earher  in  the  day.  had 
charged  over  the  ground  with  all  the  controlled 
energy  of  a  British  regiment  of  Foot  going 
into  action. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  aforesaid 
brigandry  to  take  up  battle  positions,  how- 
ever, the  speed  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
orders  were  carried  out  would  have  put  the 
genuine  Chinese  article  off  his  opium  for  a 
fortnight.  Even  the  sight  of  one  doughty 
warrior  who  bore  on  his  back  a  banner  with 
the  strange  device  :  Charlie  Chan  in  Shanghai 
could  not  destroy  the  illusion. 

A  sudden  hush — what  we  War  Correspon- 


WAR  OVER 
WILT8HIRI: 


ORUCE  WOODHOUSE, 
^  "  Picturegoer's"  War 
Correspondent,  visited  the 
Gaumont-British  front  at  Ames- 
bury  during  the  making  of 
"O.H.M.S."  His  first,  and 
last,  dispatch  from  this  battle  area 
appears  beloiu. 


dents  always  call  "the  lull  before  the  storm" 
— fell  on  the  battle  field. 

At  various  points  of  vantage,  cameramen 
crouched  over  their  machines  grimly 
determined  to  shoot  all  who  came  within 
range;  dismounted  brigands  crouched 
discreetly  from  view  among  the  tail  rushes; 
mounted  brigands  did  hkewise  over  their 
saddles.  With  the  other  camp  followers  who 
had  considerately  been  removed  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  carnage,  I  crouched  over 
my  notebook. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 

Great  Voice,  like  the  voice  of  Destiny  itself — the 

Army  having  kindly  loaned  something  rather 

Super  in  the   way   of  amplifiers. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Great  Voice.  "  Come  on, 

those  horsemen." 

Their  leader,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  grey 
which,  to  lend  additional  colour  to  the  scene, 
had  acquired  not  only  a  perfect  rash  of  black 
spots,  but  a  mane  of  exceptional  thickness, 
raised  his  rifle  and  charged  down  the  winding 
track  towards  the  fort.  Behind  him,  streamed 
his  men  mounted  on  what  appeared  to  be 
Mongolian  steeds — New  Forest  ponies  have 
uses  undreamed  of  by  the  average  motorist. 

As  they  thundered  towards  their  objective, 
their  comrades  broke  cover  to  join  in  the 
sortie.  CaUing  loudly  upon  the  tribal  gods  of 
Lanes.,  of  Brum,  and  of  Surrey — in  private 
soldier  hfe  they  belong  to  the  Loyals  (North 
Lancashire),  the  Royal  Warwickshire  and  the 
Queen's  Regiments — they  stormed  forward. 

Would  the  attack  prove  successful?  Ap- 
parently not,  for  even  when  it  seemed  that  the 
operation  was  being  carried  out  according  to 
plan — as  we  War  Correspondents  are  wont  to 
observe — the  Great  Voice  aforesaid  ordered  all 
ranks  to  take  up  their  original  positions  pre- 
paratory to  emulating  old  soldiers  by  fighting 
their  battles  o'er  again. 

All  really  efficient  war  correspondents  mix 
with  the  troops  to  record  the  least  censorable 
portions  of  their  merry  prattle.  This  is  known 
as  "getting  the  human  angle  on  Armageddon," 
and  here's  my  contribution. 

Cried  a  muddied  infantrj'man  to  a  very  tall 
comrade  mounted  on  a  very  small  pony  that 
refused  to  do  more  than  amble:  "Get  off  and  cany 
him,  chum,  or  you'll  miss  the  blinkin'  battle  ! " 

A  later  attack  proved  more  successful,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  battle  ended  in  good 
time  for  the  warriors  to  have  their  tea  at  5.30. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  campaign  the  time 
schedule  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  when 
you  realise  that  over  a  thousand  troops  were 
concerned,  this  is  a  very  g^eat  feather  in  the 
Gaumont-British  tin  hat. 

At  a  conference  at  the  Gaumont-British 
G.H.Q.  held  in  Amesbury  after  the  battle,  I 
learnt  that  the  title  of  the  picture,  "O.H.M.S." 
(which  suggests  Income  Tax  rather  than  Box 
Office  returns)  is  only  provisional.  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that,  with  so  much  that  is  Chinese 
in  the  picture,  it  might  well  be  called.  The 
Chink  in  the  Armour,  and  was  promptly 
placed  under  close  arrest  and  returned  to 
London  under  escort. 

But  not  before  I  had  collected  a  lot  of  swell 
Chinese  battle  news. 

And  a  lot  of  swell  Wiltshire  mud  1 
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(Left)  Reading  from  left  to  right, 
Contjuay  Tearle,  Prince  of  Verona  ; 
Regirudd  Denny,  Benvolio  ;  Ralph 
Forbes,  Paris ;  Henry  Kolker, 
Friar  Launence  ;  and  Basil  Rath- 
bone,  Tybalt. 


Leslie  Howard  and  John  Barry- 
more,  Mercutio,  still  appear  to  be 
seriously    Sliakespeare  conscious, 
even  off  the  set. 
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Elisabeth  Bergner  is  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
the  best  performance  by  an  actress,  for  lier 
brilliant  character  study  in  "Escape  Me  Never." 


Robert  Donat  with  Elissa  Landi  in  "  'I  he  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo."   He  was  placed  third  in  the 
ballot  for  his  work  in  that  picture. 


Greta  Garbo  secured  second  place  for  her 
characterisation  in  "  The  Painted  Veil." 


Win 


Our 


CUR  readers'  votes  have  placed 
Elisabeth  Bergner  and  Leslie 
Howard  at  the  top  of  the  ballot 
for  our  gold  medals  which  in  the 
past  four  years  have  become  the 
most  coveted  of  honours  to  be  bestowed  on 
screen  artistes. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  great 
percentage  of  readers  who  have  co-operated  with 
us  in  making  these  awards  really  representative 
of  the  opinion  of  filmgoers  in  this  country. 

Not  only  have  they  heljjed  pay  a  well- merited 
tribute  to  the  artistes  who  entertained  them,  but 
they  have  also  given  an  indication  to  producing 
companies  and  exhibitors  of  the  trend  of  public 
taste  in  the  matter  both  of  pictures  and  artistes. 

The  number  of  performances  which  have 
received  votes  in  the  poll  are,  by  men  113,  and 
by  women  99. 

This,  naturally,  includes  votes  cast  lor  the 
same  artistes  in  two  or  three  of  their  pictures 
released  during  1935. 

The  positions  of  the  first  ten  actors  with  the 
percentage  of  votes  they  received  are  as  follows: — 

Per  cent. 

1.  Leshe  Howard.  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  15 

2.  Gary  Cooper.  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer  14.5 

3.  Robert  Donat.   The  Count  of  Monte 

Cristo ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  7.5 

4.  Franchot  Tone.  The  Lives  of  a  Bengal 

Lancer  ...       ...       ...       ...  7.2 

5.  Robert  Donat.    Thirty-Nine  Steps  ...  7 

6.  Victor  McLaglen.    The  Informer     ...  6.4 

7.  Freddie  Bartholomew.  David 

Copperfield    ...       ...       ...       ...  6.1 

rs.  Clark  Gable.    China  Seas     ...       ...  6 

1 8.  Ronald  Colman.    Clive  of  India      ...  6 
9.  Charles  Laughton.  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap  5.9 
10.  W.  C.  Fields.    David  Copperfield    ...  5 
ft  is  interesting  to  compare  this  \vith  the  votes 
recorded   for  the  performances  in  the  1934 
releases. 

Per  cent. 

1 .  Clark  Gable.  It  Happened  One  Night  30 

2.  William  Powell.    The  Thin  Man    ...  7.3 

3.  Charles  Laughton.    Henry  VIII     ...  7.3 

4.  Fredric  March.   Barretts  of  Wimpole 

Street    6 

5.  George  Arliss.    House  of  Rothschild...  5 

6.  Charles  Laughton.  Barretts  of  Wim- 

pole Street    4.6 

7.  John  Gilbert.    Queen  Christina       ...  3.6 

8.  Conrad  Veidt.    The  Wandering  Jew  2.6 

9.  Conrad  Veidt.    Jew  Suss     ...       ...  1.8 

10.  Leslie  Howard.    Berkeley  Square    ...  1.6 

As  can  be  seen  last  year's  winner  was  streets 
ahead  of  his  nearest  rival,  while  in  this  year's 
ballot  very  little  divides  the  first  and  second, 
and  the  next  eight  are  also  close  on  each  other's 
hpcls. 

Only  three  of  last  year's  leaders  are  in  the 
present  list.  Clark  Gable,  who  drops  from  first 
to  eighth  position,  Leslie  Howard  who  comes  from 
tenth  to  first  place,  and  Charles  Laughton,  who 
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Leslie  Howard,  who  wins  the  gold  medal 
award  for  actors  for  his  performance  in 
"  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel."  He  is  seen  with 
Merle  Oberon. 

had  the  honour  of  being  voted  into  two  leading 
places  in  last  year's  ballot,  now  ninth. 

This  year  Donat  has  this  distinction  for  an 
American  and  a  British  picture. 

The  runners-up  appear  in  the  following  order. 
John  Mills  in  For  Ever  England  ;  Fredric 
March.  Les  Miserables;  Nils  Asther,  Abdul 
the  Damned;  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Passport 
to  Fame:  Nelson  Eddy,  Naughty  Marietta; 
John  Beal,  The  Little  Minister;  Herbert 
Marshall,  The  Painted  Veil  ;  Charles  Beyer, 
Private  Worlds ;  Peter  I^rre,  The  Man  Who  Knew 
Too  Much,  and  Paul  Muni,  Black  Fury.  Of  last 
year's  first  ten,  William  Powell,  Evelyn  Prentice, 
Conrad  Veidt,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  and  George  Arliss,  The  Last  Gentleman, 
polled  very  moderately. 

The  voting  for  the  j>erformances  of  actresses 
also  yields  some  surprises  in  comparison  with 
last  yeai's  ballot.  The  first  ten  are  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent. 

1 .  Elisabeth  Bergner.    Escape  Me  Never  28.7 

2.  Greta  Garbo.    The  Painted  Veil 

3.  Katharine  Hepburn.   The  Little 

Minister 

4.  AnneNeagle.  ■  NellGwynn   

5.  Be tte  Davis.  Of  Human  Bondage 

6.  Anne  Shirley.     A  nne  of  Green  Gables 

7.  Joan  Crawford.    Forsaking  A II  Others 

8.  Miriam  Hopkins.    Becky  Sharpe 

9.  Shirley  Temple.  The  Little  Colonel 
' ' .  Claudette  Colbert.    Private  Worlds 

,  Grace  Moore.    One  Night  of  Love 


rio.i 

■^^10  . 1 


;;;} 


16.3 

7.2 
6.9 
6.5 
6.2 
5.8 
4.5 
3.8 
2.6 
2.6 


For  purfMDses  of  comparison  here  is  the  order 
of  the  ballot  for  the  1934  releases  :— 

Per  cent. 

1.  Greta  Garbo.    Queen  Christina       ...  42 
2  Norma  Shearer.  Barretts  of  Wimpole 

Street  21 

3.  Nova  Pilbeam.    Little  Friend         ...  8 

4.  Myma  Ley.    The  Thin  Man  ...  5 

5.  Claudette  Colbert.  It  Happened  One 

Night  

6.  Jessie  Matthews.  Evergreen  ... 

7.  Katharine  Hepburn.   Little  Women... 

8.  Margaret  Sullavan.  Only  Yesterday... 

9.  Elisabeth    Berguer.     Catherine  the 

Great  ... 

10.  Maureen  O'Sullivan.  Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street 


4 

3.2 
2.4 
2 

1.8 
1.6 


Here  again  the  overwhelming  voting  for  the 
first  place  has  given  way  to  a  fairly  close  fight 
for  this  year's  two  leading  positions.  -Although 
they  are  well  ahead  of  the  third  favourite, 
Katharme  Hepburn. 

Four  of  this  year's  first  ten  were  placed  in  the 
last  year  s  voting,  but  notable  absentees  are 
Jessie  Matthews,  Myrna  Loy  and  Norma  Shearer, 
the  last  mentioned  had  no  release  in  1935. 

The  runners-up  are  as  follows  :  Edna  May 
Dliver,  David  Copperfield,  who  runs  Grace 
Vioore  and  Claudette  Colbert  very  close  for 
he  tenth  place;  Jean  Harlow,  China  Seas; 
flargaret  Sullavan,  The  Good  Fairy  ; 
3ette  Davis,  Border  Town;  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  Naughty  Marietta;  Merle  Oberon, 
''he  Scarlet  Pimpernel;  Paula  Wessley,  Mas- 
uerade;  Ginger  Rogers,  Roberta;  Maureen 
)  Sullivan.  The  Hide  Out;  Myma  Loy, 
■.velyn  Prentice;  Margaret  Sullavan,  Little 
"Ian  What  Now;  Diana  Wynyard,  Over 
he  River;  Maureen  O'Sullivan  David  Copper- 
eld;  Mady  Christians,  A  Wicked  Woman; 
I>Tna  Loy,  Strictly  Confidential;  Nova 
■ilbeam.  The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much. 

Jessie  Matthews,  sixth  last   year,  received 


fair  support  for  her  performance 
in  First  a  Girl. 

Everybody,  I  think,  will  agree 
that  Elisabeth  Bergner's  work 
in  EscapeM e  Never  fully  deserved 
the  recognition  it  has  received 
from  the  film-going  public.and  we 
congpratulate  her  on  her  success. 

Leslie  Howard,  too,  is  fully  de- 
serving of  the  f)osition  he  has 
gained, which  was  hotly  contested 
by  Gary  Cooper  for  his  fine  work 
in  The  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer. 

Incidentally  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  Sir  Guy  Standing  did 
not  poll  many  votes  for  his  out- 
standing performance  in  the  same  picture. 

As  in  past  years  the  voting  has  not  been  restrict- 
ed to  residents  of  the  British  Isles.  We 
have  had  numerous  post  cards  from  foreign 
countries  supporting  the  artistes  who,  in  their 
opinion,  have  given  the  best  acting  performances 
during  1935. 

We  shall  shortly  be  giving  details  of  the 
presentation  of  our  gold  medals  to  the  winners, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  should  like  to  reiterate 
our  thanks  to  our  readers  who  have  once  again 
helped  us  to  make  Picturegoer's  awards  of 
definitely  critical  value,  and  to  honour  those 
stars  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  entertain  us. 

Just  as  a  postscript  the  names  of  the  winners 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Gold  Medal 
Awards  may  be  of  interest.  For  1932-33,  Ronald 
Colman  in  Arrowsmith,  and  the  late  Marie 
Dressier  in  Emma  headed  the  list.  In  1933-34, 
Norma  Shearer  in  Smilin'  Through,  and  Clive 
Brook  in  Cavalcade  were  chosen. 


Katharine  Hepburn  was  voted 
into  third  place  for  her  work  in 
"  The  Little  Minister,"  while 
Gary  Cooper  comes  second  for 
his  fine  performance  in  "  The 
Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer." 


the  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
film  folk  who  will  presently  be  working  there; 
but  nothing  very  much  seems  to  have  been  done 
about  it. 

So  Tom  Walls  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  tuilt  a  huge  hotel  on  the  set  for  Dishonour 
Bright,  the  Capitol-Cecil  film  which  he  is  starring 
in  as  well  as  directing. 

To  Make  You  Whistle 

Not  to  be  outbuilt,  Elstree  proceeded  to  erect 
a  still  larger  one,  big  enough  to  make  you 
whistle — and,  appropriately  on  the  set  of  the 
Jack  Buchanan  picture  for  Herbert  Wilcox 
Productions,  This'll  Make  You  Whistle. 

On  the  largest  stage  in  the  B.I. P.  studios, 
having  an  area  (in  case  you  like  areas)  of  fifteen 
thousand  square  feet  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  milUon  cubic  ones,  has  been  built  the 
Airport  Hotel  at  a  French  resort,  showing  two 
storeys  facing  and  flanking  a  terraced  patio 
containing  a  swimming  pool  and  backed  by  two 
pergolas  covered  with  wistaria  and  grape-vines. 
Looks  pretty  good,  I'll  say. 
Also  there's  a  wide  outside  staircaise  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  Upstairs. 

A  Little  Sum 

The  swimming-pool  is  825  square  feet  in  area, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  the  depth  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  take  the  capacity  (sixty  thousand 
gallons  of  water)  and  work  it  out  from  that, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  pint  of  water 
weighs  twenty  ounces  avoirdupois. 

This  gives  us  .  .  .  well,  anyway,  there  are 
fifty-odd  trees  with  green  and  silver  artificial 
leaves,  and  the  courtyard  is  hned  with  dozens 
of  flowering  shrubs,  hydrangea,  magnoUa, 
geranium,  phlox.  .  .  . 

End  of  gardening  section.  Beginning  of 
joinery  section. 

Forty  thousand  feet  of  timber,  twelve  thousand 
square  feet  of  insulating  material  ...  I  think 
the  joinery  section  might  end  here;  I've  said 
enough   to   indicate  that  this  is 
about  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 

set  ever  buUt  indoors  in  Britain.   

Just  in  Ccise  I  haven't  already 
g^ven  you  the  cast,  and  apologising 
deeply  if  I  have,  here  it  comes : 
Jack  Buchanan,  Elsie  Randolph, 
Jean  Gillie,  William  Kendal  (Harry's 
young  brother  Bill,  that  is),  David 
Hutcheson,  Tony  Holies,  Marjorie 
Brooks,  Irene  Vere,  Maidie  Hope,  Jo 
Monkhouse,  and  Miki  Hood,  who 
is  the  latest  addition  to  Herbert 
Wilcox's  contract  list. 
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vm      AST  week  I  told  you  Vivien  Leigh 
KM        was  to  play  the  lead  in  a  film  to 
pffl        be  made  at  Denham  shortly. 
rill  Meanwhile,  she  figures  promin- 

ently in  the  brilliant  cast  which 
Erich  Pommer  has  assembled  for  his  first 
British  production,  to  be  presented  by 
London  Films — Fire  Over  England. 

Denham  has  gone  completely  Elizabethan 
for  the  occasion;  ruflFs  cUid  buckled  shoon 
are  such  a  commonplace  that  the  people 
without  them  feel  like  intruders  from  another 
age. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herself  is  Flora  Robson, 
one  of  the  cleverest  actresses  of  our  day, 
and,  incidentally,  a  charming  woman. 

Then  the  important  part  of  Philip  of 
Spain  is  in  the  hands  of  Raymond  Massey, 
and  you  can  just  imagine  what  a  suave, 
debonair,  sinister  figure  Massey  will  make  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  Avill  be  Leslie  Banks ; 
you  see?^ — -all  the  people  who  have  already 
made  successful  appearances  in  previous 
London  films. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Romance 

Laurence  Obvier  is  playing  the  romantic  role 
of  Michael  Ingolby,  and  Vivien  Leigh  plays 
Cynthia,  opposite  him.  Then  my  dear  old  friend 
Morton  Selten  (who  claims  to  be  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  old)  plays  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
Tamara  Desni  the  glamorous  is  Elena,  whoever 
Elena  may  be.    But  I'll  bet  she's  a  wow. 

The  other  roles  that  have  so  far  been  filled 
are  a  couple  of  Ambassadors.  One  Spanish, 
Henry  Oscar.    One  French,  Lawrence  Hanray. 

William  K.  Howard  of  Hollywood  is  directing 
it;  and  the  cameraman,  Chinese  by  birth  and 
American  by  persuasion,  knows  his  job.  It  is 
James  W^ong  Howe,  who  photographed  Whipsatv, 
Viva  Villa,  and  The  Thin  Man.  Does  he  know 
his  job? 

The  settings  will  include  rooms  in  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  palace  courtyard,  and  a  mihtary 
camp  scene  at  Tilbury  with  over  a  thousand 
extras. 

In  addition,  Erich  Pommer  has  hired  Cornwall 
and  the  English  Channel,  and  will  use  them  both 
in  the  film. 

Music  Barred 

For  some  time  I  have  been  expecting  June 
Clyde  to  begin  work  in  Star  of  the  Circus  at 
B.I. P.,  opposite  Charles  Buddy  Rogers;  but 
that  has  rather  hung  fire,  and  now  June  is 
playing  with  Tauber  in  Land  Without  Music  at 
Denham. 

And  her  compatriot  Schnozzle  Durante  is 
playing  her  father. 

Durante  plays  the  part  of  John  F.  WTiistler, 
special  Europ)ean  Correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Echo  in  the  year  1830. 

Accompanied  by  his  daughter  Sadie  (that's 
June,  that  was)  he  crosses  to  Europe,  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  fact  that  he  always  travels  by 
donkey-cart,  and  arri\-es  in  Lucca  (not  far,  I 
gather,  from  the  Ruritanian  border)  just  as  the 
Princess  Regent  has  banned  all  forms  of  music 
from  her  land. 

Diana  Napier  is  the  Princess  Regent,  so  don't 
be  too  dumbfounded  if  the  strolling  singer  who 
causes  her  to  change  her  mind  turns  out  to  be 
Richard  Tauber. 

So  then  they  call  the  banns  for  the  girl  who 
banned  the  bands.  .  .  . 

As  June  Clyde  would  say,  "Every  Une  a  cue- 
line." 

Building  Hotels 

I'll  bet  you  won't  recognise  Schnozzle  in  a  wig 
.  .  .  provided  it  comes  far  enough  forward. 
Anyway,  I'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  see  whether 
in  that  far-off  day,  over  a  century  ago,  he  was 
"mordified"  or  "boined  up." 

All  this,  of  course,  is  at  Denham;  yes,  I 
almost  meant  that  "of  course"  literally. 

Most  of  the  important  prfKluction  seems  to  be 
up  in  those  parts  lately.    In  fact,  the  rivalry 
between  Denham  and  KIstrce  is  getting  keen. 
There  is  this  matter  of  hotels. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
building  a  hotel  at  Denham  to  accommodate 
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Troops  Massing 

Seems  to  me  it's  some  time  since  we  looked  in 
at  Sound  City;  well,  this  is  a  good  moment 
to  repair  that  omission,  for  they  are  shooting 
important  scenes  in  the  Universal-Wainwright 
production  The  Secret  of  Stamboul,  which  Andrew 
Marton  is  directing. 

Here  again  we  have  a  whacking  big  set,  com- 
pletely filUng  the  new  150  ft.  sound-stage — the 
gateway  and  courtyard  of  Prince  All's  palace. 

Here  the  troops  have  been  massing  for  revolt 
(well,  who  wouldn't  mass  for  revolt  at  a  guinea 
a  day?);  two  hundred  of  'em,  supplied  with 
Turkish  uniforms,  swords,  rifles,  hand  grenades, 
machine-guns,  boxes  of  ammunition,  and  a 
guinea  a  day,  win  or  lose.  These  are  great 
days  for  the  crowd  people — that  is,  those  of 
them  who  habitually  get  the  work;  but  it's 
confined  to  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  think 
they  ought  to  have  it. 

James  Mason  and  Valerie  Hobson  are  playing 
the  leads  in  this.  Valerie,  as  you  know,  has 
been  in  Hollywood  for  the  last  couple  of  years, 
on  contract  to  Universal.  She's  still  very  young 
— I  mean  really  very  young,  twenty  or  so — and 
easy  as  ABC  to  look  at,  but  much  more 
interesting. 

No  Monster 

Incidentally,  because  she  played  the  title-role  in 
The  Bride  of  Frankenstein,  many  people  (who 
didn't  see  that  picture)  imagine  she's  a  kind  of 
female  monster. 

Actually,  of  course,  it  wasn't  Frankenstein 
who  y/as  the  monster  at  all;  he  was  the  bloke 
who  made  the  monster;  but  you  can't  get  that 


into  the  heads  of  the  people  who  declare  they 
saw  Boris  Karloff  as  Frankenstein. 

Good  cast  here,  by  the  way.  Frank  Vosper, 
Kay  Wjilsh,  Peter  Haddon,  Cecil  Ramage, 
and — one  of  the  last  of  the  impKjrtant  stage 
actresses  to  yield  to  the  persuasion  of  pictures — 
Laura  Cowie. 

It  isn't  any  cinch  being  a  villain  in  this  film. 
Frank  Vosper  hcis  spent  most  of  the  week  being 
knocked  on  the  head  and  lying  bound  and  gagged. 

And  now  let  us  switch  without  ceremony  to 
Ealing  Green,  where  there  is  a  new  answer  to  the 
maiden's  prayer. 

He  is  Frederick  Bradshaw.  Age,  26.  Height 
about  6  ft.  2  in.,  I  should  think,  though  I  didn't 
have  my  tape-measure  with  me.  Broad- 
shouldered  and  pretty  hefty,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
worked  as  a  lumberjack,  which  he  did  in  Canada. 

Reason  he  went  to  Canada  was  that  working 
in  a  banana-company's  office  in  London  wasn't 
exciting  enough.  Worked  in  a  bank  in  Canada, 
then  drifted  into  a  large  department  store,  <ind 
from  there  progressed  to  jacking  lumber,  which 
he  found  much  more  satisfactory  than  jacking 
bananas. 

However,  somewhere  or  other  he  had  con- 
tracted footlightis,  which  is  a  dread  disease 
urging  its  victims  to  go  on  the  stage. 

He  joined  a  repertory  company  in  Vancouver, 
B.C. — the  initials  denoting  place,  not  time. 
Remember,  he's  only  26. 

Going  Places 

Then  he  came  home,  and  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  he  has  been  playing  bits,  tiny  parts 
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On  the  "  Dishonour  Bright "  set  at  Denham; 
left  to  right  are  Tom  Walls,  C.  M.  Woolf, 
Betty   Stockfeld,  Max   Schach   and  George 
Sanders. 

in  quota  quickies — anything  that  would  gain 
him  recognition. 

And  at  last  he  got  it,  while  he  was  playing 
the  radio  announcer  in  the  late  lamented  City 
Films'  Radio  Lover.  A  talent  scout  spotted  him, 
and  persuaded  London  and  Continental  to  give 
him  a  part  in  The  World  is  Mine,  opposite 
Frances  Day,  in  which  he  is  now  playing. 

London  and  Continental  have  signed  him  up 
for  four  films.  He's  an  attractive-looking 
youngster.  I  have  a  feeling  he's  going 
places. 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  production, 
and  an  ambitious  one  for  a  new  production- 
company  to  undertake. 

Consider  the  cast,  how  it  shines  !  Besides  the 
blonde,  talented,  and  highly-amusing  Miss  Day, 
and  the  newly-arrived  Mr.  Bradshaw,  we  have 
Nelson  ("Bunch")  Keys,  Marie  Lohr,  Eliot 
Makeham,  Margaret  Yarde,  Morris  Harvey,  Ivor 
Barnard.  Charles  Penrose,  Arthur  Finn  (there 
are  some  of  the  cleverest  character  actors  in 
England)  and  Dolly  Hamley  Clifford. 

Reginald  Denham,  who  gave  Frances  Day 
her  first  leading  |>art  on  the  English  stage,  is 
directing  it. 

Ann  and  Margot 

Here  are  two  items  of  news  about  women — one 
an  American  who  is  often  mistaken  for  an 
Englishwoman,  and  the  other  vice  versa,  if  you 
get  me. 

The  American  is  Ann  Harding,  and  it  has  just 
been  announced  what  film  she  will  star  in  for 
Max  Schach  of  Capitol. 

It  is  Love  From  a  Stranger,  which  has  been 
running  as  a  play  in  the  West  End  of  London 
for  about  four  months. 

The  Englishwoman  is  Margot  Grahame;  there 
was  a  possibihty   she   might  play  opposite 


Edward  G.  Robinson  in  Thunder  in  the  City,  but 
I  feel  sure  she  would  have  been  miscast  in 
that. 

Instfead,  she  has  a  good  strong  dramatic  part, 
one  into  which  she  can  get  her  teeth,  for  the 
new  Criterion  fiJm  at  Worton  Hall. 

They  haven't  yet  tied  a  tag  on  this,  which 
makes  it  a  little  awkward  to  refer  to;  however, 
I  suppose  it'll  be  christened  before  long. 

Gangsters 

In  this,  Margot  will  play  a  gangster's  moll;  the 
gangster  vnH  be  Basil  Sydney,  who  is  a  very 
fine  actor,  and  the  scene  of  the  story,  which  is 
adapted  from  "The  House  of  a  Thousand 
Windows,"  is  a  large  department  store  in 
London. 

There  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance 
to  show  American  gangsters  in  London,  except 
in  a  comedy,  but  I  don't  see  why.    It  seems  to 


me  the  change  of  setting  adds  to  the  excitement. 
.\lfred  Zeisler  \vill  direct. 

There's  a  new  development  do\vn  at  Denham, 
the    spiritual    home    of    new  developments. 

Those  of  you  who  have  shouted  "Come  on, 
Steve  ! "  at  the  Derby  and  elsewhere,  when  your 
shirt  depended  on  Steve  coming  on,  and  also 
all  the  rest  of  you,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
Steve  Donoghue  will  ride  the  Derby  winner  in 
New  World's  Technicolour  film  Wings  of  the 
Morning,  in  which  Anabella  and  Henry  are 
starring. 

Add  this  illustrious  name  to  those  of  Leslie 
Banks,  John  McCormack  (the  famous  Irish 
tenor  who  is  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire)  and  Harry  Tate,  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  no  pains  or  expense  are  being  spared  to 
collect  an  interesting  cast. 

Leslie  Banks  is  playing  the  hero  in  the  prologue, 
Fonda  in  the  modern  part,  and  Annabella 
heroine  in  both. 

Rival  Songbirds 

There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  vocal  music 
flowing  into  the  Denham  microphones  at 
present,  to  be  potted  and  thereafter  released  in 
full  blast  from  your  neighbourhood  screens,  for 


two  of  the  greatest  tenors  of  all  time — Richard 
Tauber  and  John  McCormack — are  supplying  it. 

There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  various  unit  sound  engineers  as  to 
which  will  be  able  to  bag  the  best-sustained 
high  notes. 

By  the  way,  I  think  Flora  Robson  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  Fire  Over  England  must  have  one 
of  the  toughest  jobs  at  Denham  at  the  moment. 

For  the  Tapestry  Room  scene  she  has  to  wear 
a  dress  weighing  over  100  lbs.,  in  addition  to  a 
high  and  heavy  wig  of  reddi^  hair,  glittering 
with  jewels. 

Her  make-up  takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to 
put  on  every  morning;  and,  as  you  can  easily 
work  out  for  yourselves,  if  she  ^vants  to  be  on 
the  set  at  nine  (which  she  does),  she  must  roll 
reluctantly  out  of  her  crib  at  5.45,  and  be  at  the 
studio  before  seven. 
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'y^HJS  actually  justiji 
the  heading  "  Stuper 
dons  Production."  Tl 
story  is  built  round  tl 
famous  San  Francisc 
earthquake  of  1906,  bi 
there  is  an  excellent  loi 
interest  between  Cla 
Gable  and  Jeanet 
MacDonald,  and  Spenc> 
Tracy  deserves  great  cred: 
for  his  playing  of 
straight-hitting  padre — a 
unusual  role  for  him.  Jean 
ette  has  grand  opportunitie 
for  using  her  beautiful  voici 
Altogether  a  picture  t 
make  sure  of  seeing. 


Clark  Gable  searching  the 
streets   of  San  Francisco 
after   the  earthquake,  for 
Jeanette. 


Jeanette  takes  her  place  in  the 
choir  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  organ  in  Spencer  Tracy's 
church. 

Father   Spencer  Tracy 
having  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  saloon -singer 
JeanetU  MacDonald. 
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A  NUSHEEN 

RINSE   will   keep  your  hair 

bright  and  colourful  this  holiday, 
unspoiled  by  sun,  sea  air  or  salt  water. 
Used  after  a  shampoo  Nusheen  gives 
beauty  and  vitality  to  the  hair  with 
just  a  subtle  tint  added  to  its  natural 
colour. 

VITA  COLOUR  RINSE 

/n  twelve  shades 

2   Rinses  for  6d. 

Woolworths  seil  it. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Hairdressers  &  Stores. 


MY 

NEWWAYTOiND 

SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 

^Solves  Every  Woman's 
Problem 


A  great  British  scientist  says:  "After 
years  of  experiment  I  have  at  last  found  a 
safe  and  easy  way  to  end  all  ugly  unwanted 
hair.  You  simply  wash  it  away  just  as 
easily  as  washing  your  face.  No  smell,  no 
mess,  or  bother."  This  amazing  discovery 
has  been  purchased  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Veet.  New  Veet  is  made  according  to 
this  new  formula  which  simply  dissolves 
away  the  hair.  New  Veet  looks,  feels  and 
smells  just  like  a  high  class  toilet  cream. 
You  app!y  it  direct  from  the  tube,  and  then 
wash  off.  Every  trace  of  hair  is  gone. 
The  skin  is  soft,  smooth  and  white.  No 
stubble,  no  coarse  regrowth. 

The  razor  method  is  prehistoric,  out  of 
date — makes  the  hair  grow  faster  and 
coarser.  The  saje.  modern,  scienlific  way 
is  New  Veet.  If  you  are  not  positively 
delighted  with  results,  your  money  re- 
funded in  full.  6d.  and  Is.  3d. 


FrM  bookUt   Mnl   under  pUi 
COV9T  cxptatfit  how  you  Cttn  Aaiilv, 
Mcr«tly  and  permanaitly  cure  yourMlf 
of  tbit  obioctionabi*,  hoalth-xndangcrin  | 
babit.  No  aloos,  no  auto'tuf  Koation .  Now 
diMOTory.    Sand  lid.  stamp  (or  poiUfO. 
FILTEX  LTD.  fJJopt.  P.),  31,  Tho  Brood- 
wmy,  Crewcb  End.  London,  N.8. 


The  sun  and  the  sea  !  It    makes  me 


I  don't  expect  you'll  tell 
I  suppose  you  use  one  of 


Natural  delicate  colour.  Semi-indelible 
— L^sts  all  day.  Three  wonderful 
shades,  Ught,  Medium  and  Dark. 


"  How  I  love  the  summer, 
feel  glamorous,  colourful" 
"  Asid  you  look  it  !    It's  your  mouth, 
me — but  what  lipstick  do  you  use?" 
"  Why,  Elfrida.    1  thought  you  knew, 
those  pricey  ones — 3/6  or  thereabouts." 
"  Yes.  Why — how  much  is  yours  P  " 
"  Sixpence." 

"  Nonsense  !  The  colour  harmonises  so  well  and  brings  out  your 
beauty  and  you  say  it's  sixpence  !  " 

"  It's  true  !    1  got  sick  of  paying  those  ^astly  prices  for  cosmetiis. 
I  couldn't  ajford  them.     Yet  I  had  to  be  beautiful,  and  now  I've 
found  Elfrida  !    Get  it  at  Woolworth's  or  any  chemist." 
"  I  certainly  shall." 


ELFRIDA  LIPSTICK 

i(  If,  owing  to  the  enormous  demand,  your  chemist  is  out  of  stock,  send  6d.  direct  to , 


ELFRIOA      PERFUMERY  COMPANY 


R  A  W  D  O  N 


LEEDS 


MY  DEAR' 

\\s  unbelievable 
10  minules  090 
I  wos  hred  I  Fed 

up  bu^  ^his 
OXYGEN  borf» 
has  cured  my  blues 


When  you  feel  twice  your  age  and  every  bone 
aches,  just  soak  awhile  in  a  '  Ucudel  '  l)ath.  Let 
the  soft  oxygenated  water  take  weariness  out 
of  you  and  soothe  those  frayed  nerves.  I-'ecl  your 
gay  self  once  more  ! 

The  oxygen  in  the  'Keudel' Cube  cleanses  every 
pore  of  acid  secretion  giving  your  skin  a  chance 
to  breathe  .  .  .  giving  you  fresh  vitality  and  new 
beauty.    Try  a  '  Kendel '  bath  to-night! 

Reudel^  Cubes 

6cubes|/~or  sold  separately  2 'each. 

Now  obtainable  in  refrcshinR  pine  and  fragrant  lavcndfr 
[x-rfmn«,  as  wi^ll  as  Ihc  clrliRhtful  original  scrnt. 


THE  PERFECT 
PERSPIRATION 
CORRECTIVE 

ALWAYS  KEEPS  YOU  SWEET  and  DAINTY 

MARSANTA  POWDER 

is  the  most  harmless  underarm  toilet  DEODORANT 
that  can  be  used.  It  in  no  way  hinders  natural  healthful 
perspiration.  It  modifies  and  corrects  any  excess 
xoxihoul  throwing  the  impurities — which  are  given  off  by 
perspiration — back  Mo  the  system  as  powerful  irritating 
astringents  are  apt  to  do.  MARSANTA  prevents  all 
unpleasant  odour  instandy  it  is  applied,  and  keeps  you 
and  your  garments  free  from  any  clinging  taint.  Since  its 
introduction  by  an  English  physician  some  25  years  ago 
it  is  still  agreed  by  the  medical  profession  that 
a  toilet  deodorant  is  best  applied  in  Powder  form.  Used  by 
dancers,  film  stars,  and  active  women  and  men  all  over  the 
world.  Boxes  1/6, 2/6, 4/6.  Rose  perfumed  and  unscented. 

Obtainable  at  Booli  branchn,  dept.  ilom,  etc.;  alio  direct  in  plain 
wrapper,  poil  paid,  Ironi — 

MARSHALL  &  CO., 

DISRAELI  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.7 
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1ti€*  Hollywood 


AFTER  the  production 
of  One  Rainy  A  fternoon 
and  The  Gay  Desperado 
(the  latter  may  have 
a  new  title  before  it 
reaches  England)  Mary  Pickford 
and  Jesse  Lasky,  heads  of  Pick- 
ford-Lasky  Corporation,  have 
decided  to  suspend  production. 

The  announcement  causes  Hollywood  to 
wonder  if  Mary  has  decided  to  cease  making 
pictures.  She  has  a  keen  production  mind, 
and  a  very  positive  one,  so  much  so  that  I 
wondered,  when  she  amd  Lasky  announced 
their  affiliation,  how  long  the  agreement 
would  last.  Lasky,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Paramount,  is  used  to  having  his  own  way, 
and  so  is  Mary,  once  the  queen  of  the  films. 
Rumours  have  been  current  that  the  two 
celebrities  have  clashed.  Possibly  there  is 
truth  to  these  reports. 

Another  yam  is  that  Mary  will  soon  be  elected 
President  of  United  Artists,  of  which  she  is  one 
of  the  partners. 

Mary  Pickford  is  a  very  capable  woman,  one 
who  could  give  splendid  productions  to  the 
screen,  but  not  as  a  co-producer.  She  will  not 
permit  interference  and,  to  be  successful,  should 
be  unhampered,  with  free  rein  to  select  directors, 
stars  and  staflf  of  which  she  approves. 

Chaplin's  Protegee 

Paulette  Goddard  probably  was  not  born  with 
a  sUver  spoon  in  her  mouth,  but  Charlie 
Chaplin  has  pro\ided  the  utensU  !  The  door  to 
film  opportunity,  so  eagerly  sought  by  millions 
of  talented  girls,  has  been  unlocked  to  Paulette 
by  the  clever  British  comedian. 

Chaphn  admits  that  he  plans  to  star  Paulette 
next  season  in  at  least  one  feature,  to  be  produced 
and  directed  by  himself,  and  is  also  willing  to 
loan  her  to  other  studios  if  she  is  given  parts 
that  he  considers  worthy  of  her  talents. 
Paulette's  feature  for  the  British  star  wiU  be 
a-  talkie,  unhke  aU  previous  Chaphn  releases, 
which  have  heretofore  been  silents. 

Chaplin  and  Paulette  refuse  to  admit  they 
are  married,  although  the  well-known  columnist, 
Walter  Winchcll,  declares  that  Paulette  told 
him  she  has  been  the  star's  bride  since  her 
birthday  in  1934. 


SHOT    BY    PHIL  LONERGAN 


A  Lady's  Age 


Kay  Francis  anncunces  that  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  was  in  error  when  it  stated  she 
was  bom  in  1899.  She  says  she  made  her  advent 
in  this  world  of  sorrows  in  1905,  a  matter  of  six 
years  later. 

The  actress,  who  won  fame  in  The  Angel  of 
Mercy,  recently  made  apphcation  to  have  her 
name,  so  far  as  legality  is  concerned,  registered 
as  Kay  Francis,  the  cognomen  under  which 
she  won  screen  fame. 

When  Kay  was  bom,  her  name  was  Katherine 
Gibbs.  Later  she  married  J.  Dwight  Francis, 
William  Gaston  II,  and  Leo  Maziner,  known 
better  to  the  films  as  Kenneth  MacKenna,  actor- 
director.    All  three  husbands  were  divxirced. 

Miss  Francis  says  she  wiU  never  marry  again. 

However,  Kay  is  charming  and  beautiful,  so 
we  never  know  ! 


Loving  Hearts 


Cupid   shoots  his  darts  as  usual,   with  a 
sickening  fear  that  possibly  some  of  his 
irrows  may  end  in  the  divorce  courts. 
Well,  here  is  the  repK)rt : 

Myma  Loy,  glamorous  screen  actress,  marria^ 
Vrthur  Homblow,  Paramount  studio  executive, 
»ho  for  several  years  was  associated  with 
iamuel  Goldwyn,  of  United  Artists.  Homblow 
lad  a  pre\-ious  matrimonial  exjierience,  but 
€yma  had  none. 

Harry  Wilcoxon,  British  actor,  who  made  a 


Lxtcille  Ball,  young  Radio  Pictures 
contract  player,  is  said  to  be  the 
best-dressed  unman  in  Hollywood. 


greathit  inTheCrusades,  surrendered 
to  the  charms  of  an  American  girl 
when  he  married  Sheila  Browning, 
young  film  actress. 

Corinne  Grifi&th,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  wedding  bells, 
journeyed  to  Armond,  New  York, 
where  she  married  George  Marshall, 
a  miUionaire,  who  made  his  wealth 
in  the  laundry  business. 
This  is  the  romantic  news  to  date  !  More  to 
foUow  ! 

A  Bride's  Welcome 

Hollywood  is  confident  that  when  Joan 
Blondell  receives  her  final  divorce  decree 
from  George  Barnes  in  September,  wedding  bells 
will  be  ringing  for  Joan's  nuptials  to  Dick  Powell. 

Dick  has  a  bachelor  place,  but  I  hear  he  plans 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  acquire  a  larger  home. 

Why  should  Dick  move,  unless  he  contem- 
plates matrimony? 

Glorifying  Marriage  ! 

Many  film  husbands  and  wives,  in  cases  where 
they  have  both  won  film  fame,  feel  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  play  opposite 
each  other.  This  is  done  on  the  stage,  but  has 
not  gone  over  so  well  in  the  movies. 

Among  those  married  folk  who  hke  to  make 
mimic  love  on  the  screen  are  Fredric  March  and 
Florence  Eldridge,  Heather  Angel  and  Ralph 
Forbes,  John  Beal  and  Helen  Craig. 

Actors  are  illogical  folk,  and  cannot  realise 
that  fans  have  no  interest  in  watching  an  actor 
and  an  actress  apparently  fall  in  love  in  a 
picture,  when  the  audience  is  well  aware  that 
they  are  already  married  in  real  hfe  ! 

Claudette  Reflects 

Claudette  Colbert  induced  Adrian,  the  famous 
studio  dress  designer,  to  re-decorate  her 
home. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  star's 
boudoir.  The  blinds,  when  closed,  become  a 
m'rror  and  give  Claudette  a  full-length  view  of 
herself. 

Needless  to  say,  Claudette  is  dehghted  ! 

A  Drain-Pipe  Daddy 

Ohva  Dionne,  father  ol  the  famous  quintuplets, 
is  a  devoted  parent,  as  he  recently  demon- 
strated. 

Mr.  Dionne  was  refused  permission  to  see  the 
quintuplets,  because  the  older  children,  hving 
with  their  parents,  were  suffering  from  measles. 
So  he  crawled  through  a  drain-pipe,  gained 
admission  to  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  where 
the  quins  have  hved  since  their  birth,  and 
looked  at  his  offspring  through  a  window.  He 
was  noticed  by  the  guards,  but,  as  he  did  not 
attempt  to  enter  the  hospital  building,  he  was 
not  molested. 

Dr.  Dafoe,  the  children's  guardian,  says  that 
Papa  and  Mamma  Dionne  may  visit  the 
quintuplets  as  soon  as  the  other  children  recover 
from  the  measles. 

The  Sad  Sea  Waves  ! 

Margaret  Lindsay,  the  American  girl  who 
won  her  chance  in  Hollywood  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  an  English  actress,  recently  did  plentj' 
of  worrying  whilst  out  in  a  small  boat  off 
CataUna  Island,  accompanied  by  Donald  Woods 
and  Humphrey  Bogart,  who  w-ere  on  location 
with  her.  The  three  decided  to  sail  from  the 
CataUna  Isthmus  to  Avalon,  which  is  located  at 
the  other  end  of  the  island. 

The  motor  went  dead,  and  for  three  hoiu-s 
Margaret  and  her  companions  tossed  about  in 
a  heavy  sea  until  they  were  rescued  by  a  passing 
motor  boat. 

\Mien  we  reahse  that  the  waters  about  Catalina 
are  often  as  rough  as  the  British  Channel,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  feeUngs  of  the  helpless 
players  ! 
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■OU  should  never 
have  allowed  your- 
self to  be  black- 
mailed, Helen." 
Of  all  errors  that 
he  could  have  conceivably 
accused  Helen  Dearden, 
Bunny  Jefiers  felt  this  to  be 
the  worst.  As  Lady  Dearden, 
wife  of  Sir  Alan  Dearden, 
about  to  be  appointed  Eng- 
land's youngest  Attorney- 
General,  Helen  had  never  lost 
the  virginal  loveliness  of 
mind  and  body  that  called 
from  her  husband  httle  less 
than  worship.  With  the 
attitude  of  one  who  is  hope- 
lessly in  love  ^vith  the  woman 
he  hasn't  married.  Bunny 
continued  to  pile  the  blame 
on  her. 

"Why,  instead  of  eating  out 
of  the  blackmailing  bounder's 
hand,  going  down  to  Dover, 
changing  the  two  thousand- 
pound  notes  at  the  bank,  and  so 
forth,  didn't  you  turn  him  over 
to  Alan?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  didn't  dare," 

"Of  course,  Alan  would  be 
obliged  to  arrest  him,  and  there'd 
have  been  a  nice  scandal,  I 
admit.  Your  husband's  letters 
before  marriage  to  Diana  Rogers, 
of  Mallet  Street,  would  have 
app>eared  in  court  and — good-bye 
to  England's  youngest  attorney." 

"Exactly.  You  don't  suppose 
I  should  have  gone  to  Dover  if  I 
hadn't  thought  out  everything 
very  carefully.  If  only  the  wretch 
hadn't  made  me  go  on  the  cliff 
and  throw  the  bag  of  money  over, 
before  digging  up  those  letters  of 
Alan's  from  the  hole  by  the  tree! " 

"  Did  you  say  it  was  going  up, 
or  coming  down  the  cliff  you  met 
George  Metford  ?  " 

"Going  up,  I  think.  Bunny, 
sometimes,  when  I  read  how  he's 
in  court  day  after  day,  being  tried 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  pushing 
her  over  the  clilf,  I  feel  I  shall  go 
mad  if  I  don't  come  forward.  Did 
you  see  to-day's  papers  ?  '  Phantom 
woman  witness,  Metford's  only 
hope.'  To  think  there  are  forty 
millions  of  people  in  Britain,  and  I 
had  to  be  the  one  who  saw  Metford 
on  the  cliff  path  and  hejird  him 
shout  to  his  wife  :  '  Don't  go  too 
near  the  edge,  darUng  ! '  When 
Alan  makes  one  of  his  cocksure 
sf)eeches  in  court  for  the  Crown, 
suggesting  that  the  missing  woman 
doesn't  come  forward  because  she 
doesn't  exist,  I  know  I  oughtn't  to 
keep  away." 

"  If  you  tell  Alan  the  truth,  his 
career  goes  up  in  smoke." 

"And  if  I  don't,  an  innocent  man 
goes  to  the  gallows.  Surely  you  can 
think  of  some  way  of  saving  Metford? 

"Of  course  I  wUl,  but  we  don't 
have  to  rush  things.  Lots  of  things 
can  happen  before  the  trial  ends." 

Poor  Bunny" s  troubles  were  not 
exactly  les.sened  in  attending  the 
christening  of  the  first  baby  of 
Eloise  Cameron,  Helen's  cousin. 
Alan,  who  was  to  stand  godfather, 
telephoned  his  inability  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  ceremony,  where- 
up>on  Bunny  was  called  upon  to  act 
as  proxy.  Having  concluded  the 
ta.sk,  during  which  the  baby  howled 
without  ces.sation.  Bunny  thank- 
fully accepted  Helen's  invitation  to 
dine.  Alan  had  not  long  arrived 
home  by  cocktail  hour,  at  which  he 
was  inevitably  swept  by  his  aunt, 
I-ady  Hathaway,  into  discussion  of 
the  Metford  trial. 

"  I  was  so  proud  of  you  to-day  in 
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court,  Alan,"  Lady  Hathaway 
purred.  "  How  long  will  the  trial  last, 
do  vou  think?" 

"Another  week,  at  least." 

"Then  I  mustn't  miss  seeing  you 
get  the  better  of  the  prisoner,  a 
single  day." 

"Lady  Hathaway  would  have 
made  a  most  charming  cannibal," 
Bunny  observed  with  a  mild  drawl. 
"  Can't  you  see  her  dancing  round  the 
pot  while  the  victim  boils?  I  wouldn't 
like  to  go  through  the  rest  of  my  hfe 
with  the  spook  of  old  Metford  sitting 
on  my  shoulder." 

Alan  rose  quickly  to  the  challenge. 
"Lxx)k  here.  Bunny;  not  so  sweep- 
ing. You're  a  pretty  good  lawyer; 
at  least  you  would  be  if  you  hadn't 
so  much  money.  Submit  one  point 
in  Metford's  favour." 

"Very  well.  The  phantom 
woman.  I  don't  entirely  believe  she 
is  a  phantom." 

""Then  why  doesn't  she  come 
forward  ?  " 

"Dozens  of  reasons.  She  may  be 
abroad.  She  might  have  been  in 
Dover  that  day  under  conditions 
that  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  appear  in  court  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
General  Lawrence  !  How  do  you 
do,  sir?"  The  tall,  distinguished 
Chief  of  Scotland  Yard  had  entered 
the  Deardens'  drawing-room.  Talk 
became  general  till  Bunny,  who  was 
standing  near  Eloise  Cameron,  heard 
her  say  to  Alan  with  a  note  of  reproof 
in  a  fascinating  contralto  :  "  Alan, 
dear;  Thornton  Edward  George 
Haig  Pennyfield  Cameron  will  never 
forgive  you  for  not  handing  him  over 
to  the  clergyman  this  afternoon." 

"  I  was  .sorry,  Eloise — important 
business." 

"In  Mallet  Street?" 


Bunny  pricked  up  his  ears.  Was 
it  possible  that  Alan  still  kept  in 
touch  with  Diana  Rogers  of  that 
address?  No.  His  devotion  to 
Helen  was  too  sincere  for  that,  yet . . . 

"On  the  way  to  the  christeiring  I 
thought  I  saw  you  turning  into 
Mallet  Street  from  the  Embank- 
ment," Eloise  was  saying.  "  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  you.  You  must 
have  a  double  in  London." 

"Well,  I'm  satisfied,  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  start  putting  my  name  to 
cheques,"  Alan  chaffed.  Helen's  con- 
cealed look  of  distress  at  Eloise's 
reference  to  Mallet  Street,  coupled 
with  the  f  eeUng  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  win  Alan's  sympathy  with 
George  Metford,  induced  Bunny 
after  dinner  to  embark  upon  a  ruse 
which  he  hoped  would  have  the 
desired  effect. 

The  bridge  table,  vacated  by  Lord 
Hathaway,  who,  whatever  he 
was  doing;  retired  to  bed  at  10.30, 
consisted  of  General  Lawrence, 
Alan,  and  himself. 

"  Alan,  old  boy,  you  shouldn't  play 
any  more  to-night.  Your  mind 
isn't  on  the  game,"  Bunny  accused. 

"Why  did  you  lead  the  knave  of 
diamonds  up  to  the  king?" 

"Ah!  Post-mortems  in  order,  I 
see,  General.  It  s  an  old  family 
custom.  The  Deardens  always  lead 
the  knave  to  the  king." 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  I  had  the 
ace ;  though  why  you  did,  heaven 
only  knows.  You  wouldn't  look  at 
my  hand,  yet  you  were  sure  I  had 
the  ace.  You  didn't  see  Metford 
kill  his  wife,  and  you're  sure  he 
did,"  Bunny  pressed. 

"  Why  bring  up  the  Metford 
case  ? " 


"  That  cut  on  your  hand — / 
remember  you  said  it  vuas 
caused  by  a  nail.    Let  me 
haiK  a  look  at  it." 


"Because  the  chances  are 
he's  as  innocent  as  I." 

"Mr.  Jeffers,  you  don't  really 
beheve  that  ? "  inquired  General 
Lawrence. '  'The  chain  of  evidence 
is  complete." 

"Might  be  just  a  series  of  co- 
incidences. We  all  at  times  have 
our  unguarded  hour,  when  every- 
thing is  against  us — when  we 
can't  remember  faces,  dates,  or 
places.  Metford  had  his  unguard- 
ed hour;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
synchronised  with  his  wife's 
death.  Take  the  murderer's  first 
Une  of  defence.  He  must  tell  a 
consistent  story.  Now  the  real 
criminal  provides  such  a  story  in 
advance." 
"  Naturally." 

"  But  the  innocent  man,  ask 
him  where  he  was  and  what  he 
did  at  such  an  hour,  and  he'U 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
answering  you.  People  don't 
bother  to  remember  these 
things" 

"An  innocent  man  could." 
"But  could  he?  Could  you?" 
"  Definitely." 

"AU  right.  Let's  assume  a 
crime  weis  committed  this  after- 
noon, and  that  you're  under  sus- 
picion. Could  you  prove  an  alibi  ? 
Say,  for  instance,  the  crime  was 
committed  between  five  and  six. 
Where  were  you  during  that 
hour?  I  choose  it  because  I 
happen  to  know  you  failed  to 
keep  an  appointment  at  5.15." 

"Well,  Bunny,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  thought  you'd  make  a 
better-looking  godfather." 

"  Don't  evade.     Where  were 
you    between    five    and    six  ? 
You're  stopping  to  think  already." 
"I'm   not.     Shortly  before  five 
1  had  a  letter  pertaiiung  to  urgent 
business.  I  told  my  clerk  to  telephone 
Helen,  left  chambers,  and  got  home 
about  6.15." 

"  Not  so  fast  !  You'd  never  allow 
a  witness  to  explain  away  an  hour 
in  this  way." 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  right,  Alan,"  put 
in  the  General. 

"Well,  when  I  left  chambers,  I 
sent  the  car  home  becau  se  I  thought 
Helen  might  want  it." 

"What  about  the  plain-clothes 
man  the  General  detailed  to  guard 
you  since  you  broke  up  the  race- 
course gang  ? " 

"  I  dismissed  him.  I  just  couldn't 
have  him  dogging  my  footsteps. 
He  was  getting  on  my  nerves." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  reaUse  that 
in  getting  rid  of  Sergeant  Bums 
you've  lost  the  only  witness  who 
could  prove  definitely  where  you 
spent  the  time  in  question,  Alan  ? 
Do  you  see  the  impUcation?  You 
are  now  under  suspicion.  Already 
you've  done  two  things  you  never 
do  as  a  rule.  Dismissed  your 
chauffeur  and  the  detective  assigned 
to  guard  you." 

"But  why  bother  with  all  this? 
There  hasn't  been  a  crime." 

"No,  but  if  there  had  been  and 
you  were  suspected  that  would 
be  considered  as  suspicious  circum- 
stances." At  this  point  Alan,  cer- 
tainly disturbed  from  his  usual 
composure,  rang  for  drinks.  Bunny, 
however,  was  relentless.  Remorse- 
lessly, he  pressed  Alan;  extracting 
from  him  an  admission  that  he  had 
walked  to  keep  an  appointment  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  deserted 
office,  after  which  he  had  looked  at 
the  river  from  the  Embankment. 
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"And  have  you  got  one  witness 
to  prove,"  Bunny  persisted,  "that, 
after  you'd  failed  to  find  your  chent 
in,  you  meandered  along  the  Em- 
bankment ?  Remember  your  life 
may  dej>end  on  this." 

"Yes — er — I  bought  a  paper  at 
the  comer  of  Charing  Cross  Bridge. 
The  Chronicle — no,  the  Record.  No, 
I  haven't  got  it  with  me.  I  must 
have  dropped  it  somewhere." 

"  DeUghtfully  vague,  eh.  General  ? 
Now  I'm  coming  to  something  quite 
difierent  and  much  more  pertinent 
to  a  practically  condemned  man. 
Your  bandaged  right  hand.  You 
told  the  General  and  myself,  before 
we  started  bridge,  that  you'd 
scratched  the  palm  on  a  nail  in  a 
taxi.  " 

'Quite  true." 

"Sure  you  didn't  get  it  in  a  Ufe- 
and  death  struggle  with  the  victim  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  Bunny,  you're  carry- 
ing this  joke  a  httle  too  far." 

"But  all  the  evening  you've  been 
agitated;  pale;  unUke  yourself. 
Besides,  I  don't  forget  that  Eloise, 
who,  after  all.  has  known  you  all  her 
life,  thought  she  saw  you  in  Mallet 
Street  round  about  five  o'clock." 

"Insj>ector  Grainger  to  see  General 
Lawrence,"  the  butler  announced. 
Bunny  and  Alan  rose.  Half  an  hour 
later  they  returned  to  the  hbrary. 
The  General,  ignoring  a  drink  on  the 
mantelpiece,  had  dropped  even  the 
faintest  manner  of  a  guest.  In  a 
judicial  voice  he  spoke  to  Alan. 

"  That  cut  on  your  hand — I 
remember  you  said  it  was  caused 
by  a  nail.  Let  me  have  a  look  at 
it.  Can't  be  too  careful  about  these 
things,  you  know.  The  bandage  is 
too  tight,  for  one  thing.  I  saw  you 
exercise  the  fingers  just  now;  sure 
sign  of  a  tight  bandage.    Ah  !  " 

"  Looks  exactly  Uke  a  cut  from  a 
knife,  Alan,"  Bunny  exclaimed. 
"  A  naU  doesn't  make  a  clean  cut 
Uke  that." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  stop  it. 
Bunny." 

"  Fancy  you're  trying  to  humbug 
me.  That's  a  cut  from  a  knife,  my 
Doy.  If  it  had  been  done  by  a  man 
you'd  have  told  us;  so  it  must  have 
Deen  done  by  a  woman." 
"Will  you  shut  up?" 
"  But  I  see  it  all  clearly.  What 
^ere  you  doing  this  evening?  After 
rom  marriage  to  Helen,  the  past 
ises  up.  A  former  lady  friend  by 
I  ruse  gets  you  to  her  apyartment. 
rhere  is  a  claiish  of  temperament,  the 

ady  grabs  a  knife  " 

"  Stop  being  an  ass  ! " 
"I  wish  I  had  you  in  the  witness 
)Ox.    I  d  have  riddled  that  idiotic 
'am  of  yours  about  deserted  offices, 
trolls  on  the  embankment,  and 
vasions  about  Mallet  Street." 
"Strange,"  General  Lawrence  in- 
errupted.    Recalled  from  Lmagina- 
lon's  flight.   Bunny  reaUsed  the 
itense  solemnity  of  the  General's 
tterance.      "It's  a  curious  coin- 
i.dence.    I  supptose  I  shouldn't  tell 
ou,  but  the  fact  remains.  The 
naginary   crime   you   have  been 
sscribing  was  committed  this  even- 
ig  in  Mallet  Street.   A  woman  was 
mnd  strangled  in  her  flat — Diana 
ogers.     Tlie   doctor   places  her 
»th  between  five  and  six.  An 
lopened    copy    of    the  evening 
lition  of  the  Chronicle  was  found 
«  her  divan;  on  the  floor,  beside 
sr,  a  knife  with  which  she  had 
idently  been   defending  herself, 
lere  was  blood  on  the  blade.  So 
;  are  looking  for  a  murderer  with 
cut  on  the  right  hand." 
General  Lawrence's  voice  ceased, 
lere   was   a   pause   while  Alan 
imsily  lighted  a  cigarette.  "Do 
n  mind  if  I  open  a  window  ? " 
inny  asked  chokily.    Alan's  voice 
hind    him    was    emphatic.    "  I 


didn't  do  it,  but  I'm  nicely  tied  up. 
I  had  a  letter,  which  I  threw  in  the 
wastepaper  basket  from  Diana 
Rogers,  asking  me  to  see  her  at 
five.  The  General  will  find  thit 
letter.  It  will  be  the  last  link  in 
his  chain  of  evidence  against  me, 
you'll  see." 

"If  only  you  knew  how  sorry  I 
am;  if  you  could  trust  me  to  get 
you  out  of  this.  You've  got  a  pass- 
poTt.  Leave  England  to-night." 

"Why  should  I?  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  your  asinine  talk  about 
alibis  this  would  never  have 
happened.  Go  home.  Bunny.  The 
General  won't  arrest  me  here  and 
now.  He's  got  to  make  sure  of  the 
facts  beside  proving  motive." 

The  Metford  trial,  the  imjxjrtance 
of  which  seemed  to  have  dwindled 
in  Bunny's  mind  to  relatively 
nothing,  at  once  assumed  impwrtance 
when  Helen  asked  to  be  subpoenaed. 
Eloise's  reference  to  Mallet  Street, 
added  to  .\lan's  look  of  strain,  had 
con\'inced  Helen  that  her  husband 
was  still  interested  in  Diana,  at  all 
events  she  could  save  George 
Metford  from  the  gallows.  Com- 
posed and  dignified  in  dcirk  ensemble 
and  furs,  she  took  the  oath  in  the 
witness  box  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Unfalteringly,  in  answer  to  counsel's 
questions,  she  described  her  walk  on 
the  Dover  cUfi,  her  meeting  with 
George  Metford,  and  acknowledged 
having  heard  him  wam  his  wife  not 
to  go  too  near  the  clifi  edge.  When 
however,  counsel  for  the  defence 
pressed  her  as  to  her  reasons  for 
visiting  Dover,  Bunny  saw  her 
hesitate. 

Must  I  answer  these  questions  ? 
What  does  it  matter  what  I 
was  doing  at  Dover  or  who  I  went  to 
sec  ?"  Helen  protested.  The  Judge 
leaned  forward.  "  I  think  counsel's 
questions  perfectly  proper.  Lady 
Dearden." 

Throughout  the  explanation  that 
followed.  Bunny  no  more  admired 
Helen's  clarity  of  statement  than 
Alan's  attempts  to  save  his  wife  from 
making  a  full  confession.  Obviously, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  succeed. 
One  by  one  the  facts  were  made 
known;  the  blackmailer,  whose 
name  even  now  Helen  could  not 
recall,  the  demand  for  two  thousand 
pounds  in  heu  of  letters  written 
before  his  marriage  by  Sir  Alan  to  a 
woman,  the  journey  to  Dover,  the 
changing  of  the  notes  at  the  bank, 
the  throwing  of  the  bag  containing 
the  money  over  the  cUff  to  an  agent 
of  the  blackmailer's  waiting  at  the 
base.  The  Judge  spoke.  "Lady 
Dearden,  you  say  you  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  blackmailer  in 
question.  Nevertheless,  he  is  guilty 
of  extortion,  and  his  name  ought  to 
be  divulged  in  court.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  your  power  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  woman,  who,  it  must  be 
assumed,  was  party  to  the  extortion. 
I  refer  to  the  recipient  of  Sir  .\lan's 
letters." 

"  Her  name  was  Diana  Rogers.',' 
"Of  44  MaUet  Street?" 
"Yes." 

Through  the  glass  half  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  ante-room.  Bunny 
could  see  that  General  Lawrence, 
with  members  of  his  staff,  had  been 
listening  to  every  word  uttered  in 
court.  Lawyer  that  he  might  have 
been.  Bunny  could  not  fail  to  bow 
to  the  tremendous  fact  that  in 
Helen's  final  admission  lay  Alan's 
very  motive  for  murder,  for  which 
the  General  was  no  doubt  waiting. 
Bunny's  fears  were  justified.  Within 
ten  minutes  of  George  Metford's 
acquittal,  the  court  having  risen, 
reporters  were  crowding  the  tele- 
phone booths.  "Diana  Rogers, 
former    sweetheart    of    Sir  Alan 


Dearden  !  Lady  Dearden's  testi- 
mony has  undoubtedly  saved  Met- 
ford from  the  gallows  and  placed  her 
husband  in  the  dock  !  Sensational 
arrest  of  Sir  Alan  Dearden,  victim  of 
a  blackmail  plot,  charged  with 
murder  of  former  sweetheart  ! ' ' 
So  the  wires  hummed. 

In  the  ante-room,  listening  to 
Alan's  statement  to  General  Law- 
rence, Bunny  wondered  that  the 
strain  was  less  apparent  in  the 
speaker  than  on  the  night  when 
truth  had  put  on  the  guise  of  fiction. 
"  As  soon  as  I  entered  Diana  Rogers' 
flat,"  Alan  said,  "in  answer  to  the 
letter  she  sent  me,  she  rushed  at  me 
with  a  knife.  Obviously  she  was 
exf)ecting  to  see  someone  else.  I 
put  up  my  right  hand  to  ward  off  the 
blow;  hence  the  cut  on  ray  right 
hand.  She  raised  the  knife  again. 
My  fingers  tightened  on  her  wind- 
pipe. She  collapsed,  not  fainting,  £is 
I  thought — but  dead."  General 
Lawrence  looked  grave.  "  Of  course, 
you  realise  your  plea  of  self-defence, 
Dearden,  depends  entirely  on  the 
man  for  whom  Diana  Rogers  mis- 
took you.  Unless  he  appears  and 
admits  having  quarrelled  with  her 
prior  to  your  arrival,  I'm  afraid 
your  story  won't  stand  up." 

Ten  days  later,  in  General 
Lawrence's  office.  Bunny  looked  for 
the  first  time  on  the  tall  figure  and 
clean-shaven  face  of  Helen's  black- 
mailer. "This  is  Hugh  Lewis,  one- 
time husbcind  of  Diana  Rogers," 
the  General  said.  "I  have  brought 
him  and  the  prisoner  here  to  com- 
pare their  statements.  I  will  read 
Lewis's  statement  first.  '  On  the 
day  in  question,  I  called  upon  my 
estranged  wife  at  four-thirty  to 
discuss  a  divorce.  She  was  drunk  and 
abusive.  She  ordered  me  out  of  the 
flat  and,  as  I  went  down  the  stairs, 
called  out :  "  If  you  ever  come>back 
here,  I'll  kill  you."  I  make  this 
statement  voluntarily,  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice.'  Is  that  in  order, 
Mr.  Lewis  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"Sign  your  name,  please.  W'ith 
this  testimony.  Sir  Alan's  jury 
should  be  out  hardly  an  hour."  The 
pen  had  scarcely  ceased  to  touch  the 


paper  when  Alan  seized  the  black- 
mailer's arm,  wrenching  off  the 
glove  on  his  right  hand.  "Hold 
that,  Lewis  !  I  want  General 
Lawrence  to  look  at  this.  As  I 
thought.  You  killed  Diana  Rogers. 
The  cut  across  your  palm  proves  it. 
The  cut  on  mine  is  an  inch  short  of 
the  blood-mark  left  by  the  wound 
as  registered  in  the  life-size  photo 
of  the  neck  of  Diana  Rogers.  I  was 
pretty  sure  you  were  the  murderer, 
but  my  plan  was  to  make  you  think 
you  were  not  suspect,  so  that  you 
would  come  forward  as  an  alibi 
witness.  My  wife  will  tell  you  how 
much  you  blackmailed  her  for  this 
time,  for  the  statement  you  have 
just  signed." 

"Ten  thousand  pounds,  dcirling." 
Helen  said.  "Mr.  Lewis  stepped  in 
my  car  as  I  was  leaving  the  house  to 
see  you  this  morning." 

"Very  clever  of  Lady  Dearden," 
Mr.  Lewis  dark,  tall  and  suave, 
complimented,  smoothly,  "to  circu- 
late a  description  of  her  former 
blackmailer  as  an  undersized,  rather 
stupid  looking  man,  bald,  with  fair 
moustache;  and  very  clever  of  you. 
Sir  .\lan,  to  lull  me  into  a  false 
security  with  your  confession.  When 
I  read  it  I  could  only  think  that  I 
hadn't  killed  Diana;  merely  choked 
her  into  unconsciousness." 

"  Darling  .AJan,  I  didn't  know  you 
could  lie  so  beautifully ! "  Helen 
sobbed.  Looking  abseijtly  into  the 
wall-mirror.  Bunny  felt  pleased  with 
himself  for  the  first  time  for  weeks. 
"Don't  forget,  when  you're  handing 
out  the  diplomas  Bunny  said 
that  I  was  the  genius  who  manu- 
factured the  undersized,  stupid- 
looking  man,  bald,  with  fair  

Good  heavens,  I  must  have  been 
describing  myself  ! " 


freely  based  on  the  film 
"The  Unguarded  Hour,"  by 
permission  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Pictures,  Ltd.  See  "On 
the  Screens  Now"  feature,  page  ; 
24,  for  the  full  cast  and  Lionel  i 
Collier's  criticism  of  this  film,  i 
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FLORroA  SPECIAL 

The  vogue  for  collecting  an 
assortment  of  characters  on 
a  charabanc,  aeroplane,  or  train  and 
throwing  in  a  murder  amidst  a  series 
of  comedy  situations  still  obtains. 

In  this  case  a  train  is  the  venue  of 
a  millionaire,  carrying  a  fortune  in 
jewels;  his  yes-man  secretary;  his 
niece,  who  hates  him;  her  ex-fianc6, 
a  police  inspector  on  holiday;  a 
hostess  in  the  recreation  car ;  a  tough 
newspaper  reporter;  and  a  fair 
sprinlding  of  crooks. 

It  is  played  throughout  in  a  broad 
comedy  vein,  but  there  is  one  murder 
— the  secretary  is  "bumped  off." 

You  do  not  have  to  sfK)t  the 
murderer;  the  mystery  lies  in  the 
strange  disappearance  of  the  million- 
aire, and  where  and  how  he  vanished. 

The  opening  is  very  amusing,  with 
Kent  Taylor  as  the  ex-fiance, 
arriving  very  drunk  on  the  Florida 
Special  in  an  effort  to  go  away  and 
forget  his  late  love,  not  knowing  that 
she  is  on  the  train. 

Accompanying  him  is  the  irrespon- 
sible reporter.  Jack  Oakie,  who  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  Florida,  but 
boards  with  Kent  Taylor  and  goes  to 
sleep  before  the  train  starts. 

A  love  interest  is  introduced  by 
making  Kent  Taylor  fall  in  love  with 
Sally  Filers,  the  recreation-car  host- 
ess, who  in  her  turn  is  being 
blackmailed  by  a  crook,  excellently 
played  by  Sidney  Blackmer. 

Kent  Taylor  makes  a  virile  lover 
and  Jack  C^kie  is  in  good  form.  He 
has  a  fair  number  of  wise-cracks  to 
fire  off,  which  he  does  with  his  usual 
aplomb. 

Sally  Filers  is  very  good  as  the 
heroine  and  Frances  Drake  shows  to 
advantage  as  the  millionaire's  niece. 

As  the  millionaire  himself,  Claude 
Gillingwater  is  well  in  character,  as  is 
J.  Farrell  MacDonald  as  the  police 
inspector. 

Two  good  little  character  studies 
come  from  Matthew  Betz  and  Sam 
Heam. 

Ralph  Murphy's  direction  is  brisk 
and  polished  technically,  but  the 
story  itself  sags  in  the  middle,  and 
the  interest  which  is  roused  in  the 
opening  sequences  is  lost  in  the 
succeeding  conventional  develop- 
ment in  spite  of  an  effort  to  spring 
a  surprise  or  two. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  entertaining 
enough  to  p>ass  an  hour  pleasantly. 

L.C. 

THE  WALKING  DEAD 

If  we  must  have    horror"  pictures 
(and   apparently   we   must),  I 
prefer  them  to  be  like  this  one. 

That  is  to  say,  I  want — as  I  believe 
the  great  majority  of  picturegoers 
want — a  modicum  of  common  sense 
mixed  with  my  horror. 

All  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  witchery 
which  attends  the  usual  spine-chiller 
has  been  so  overdone  that  it  is  now 
almost  ludicrous;  this  time  we  are 
confronted  with  pseudo-scientific 
marvels  that  are  fascinating  in 
them.selves,  quite  apart  from  the 
horror  angle. 

The  "science"  is  employed  in 
bringing  back  from  the  dead  a  man 
who  has  been  unjustly  executed ;  and 
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as  the  scientist  who  j)erforms  th^ 
miracle,  Fdmund  Gwenn  is  suffi- 
ciently matter-of-fact  to  be  convincing. 

While  in  "the  Beyond,"  the 
subject  of  this  experiment  has 
learned  the  identity  of  the  men  who 
sent  him  to  his  death;  and,  obsessed 
with  this  knowledge,  he  sets  about 
j)ersecuting  them  in  turn. 

The  outcome  is  so  dramatic  that 
I  decline  to  sf>oil  your  enjoyment  by 
relating  it  here ;  there  are  no  ghostly 
clutching  hands,  no  rattling  skeletons 
no  tall  veiled  women  with  piercing 
eyes  .  .  .  and  yet  I  guarantee  you 
won't  readily  forget  the  vengeance 
which  the  living  corpse  exacts. 

Boris  Karloff,  seen  for  once 
without  his  usual  5  cwt.  of  disguise, 
gives  an  excellent  performance  which 
engages  the  audience's  sympathy 
from  the  start;  and  he  cleverly 
differentiates  between  his  "living" 
and  "dead"  impersonations. 

Ricardo  Cortez  is,  as  usual,  first- 
rate  as  the  shyster  lawyer;  in  fact, 
the  whole  thing  is  very  well  acted 
and  produced. 

This  is  a  "horror"  picture  I  could 
sit  through  again;  and  that,  from 
a  i)erson  as  averse  from  the  ordinary 
"creepy"  as  I  am,  is  quite  high 
praise.  E.  G.  C. 

On  the  Screens  hlow 


••♦WHERE  THERE'S  A 
WILL 

O.B.D.     British.      "  A "  certificate.  Broad 
farce.    Runs  SO  minutes. 

Will  Hav  Benjamin  Stubbins 

Hartley  Powkr  Duke 

GiNA  Malo  Goldie  Kelly 

Graham    Moffatt   Office  Boy 

F.  H.  Maltby   Sir  Roger  Wimpleton 

Norma  Varden  Lady  Margery  Wimpleton 

Peggy  Simpson   Barbara  Stubbins 

GiBB  McLaughlin   Martin 

Eddie  Houghton  Slug 

Hal  Walters   Nick 

John  Turnbull  Detective  Collins 

Sybil  Brooke  Landlady 

Davisa  Craig  Lucie 

Mickey  Brantford   Jimmy 


Henry   Adnes   Pawnbroker 

Frederick  Piper   Finger  Print  Expert 

Directed  by  William  Beaudine  from  an  originel 
storv  by  Leslie  Arliss  and  Sydney  Gilliat. 
Previewed  July  4,  1936. 


This  picture  puts  Will  Hay  firmly 
on  the  movie  map  and  con- 
firms him  as  being  one  of  the  best 
comedy  bets  in  this  country.  He  is 
a  comedian  who  never  forgets  that 
characterisation  is  an  essential  part 
of  his  clowning. 

British  farces,  on  the  whole,  run 
much  to  type,  and  generally  suffer 
from  heavy-handed  treatment  and 
lack  of  good  timing. 

In  this  case  the  timing  is  excellent 
and  the  film,  as  a  whole,  represents 
British  broad  comedy  at  its  best. 

The  director — an  American,  by 
the  way^ — has  got  the  utmost  out 
of  an  ingenious  crook  plot,  which 
does  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  Ark 
for  its  jokes  and  gags. 

Just  to  let  you  know  that  the 
chief  character  is  Will  Hay,  the 
picture  opiens  with  him  interviewing 
his  unpaid  and  pert  office  boy. 

As  the  plot  proper  develops  we 
learn  that  Stubbins — that's  the 
solicitor's  name  —  has  a  pretty 
daughter  who  is  being  brought  up 
by  his  sister-in-law  and  her  husband 
on  condition  that  he  appears  on 
the  scene  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Thoroughly  broke,  he  goes  down 
to  see  his  daughter,  who  is  engaged 
to  the  son  of  Lord  Burbank,  and 
disgraces  himself  by  making  the 
butler — and  incidentally  himself — 
extremely  drunk. 

He  retires  in  disorder  to  liis  oflSce, 
where  a  fellow-boarder,  Nick,  intro- 
duces him  to  a  gang  of  crooks,  who 
pose  as  wealthy  Americans  who 
wish  to  uneartii  their  ancestry. 
Actually  his  office  is  above  the  bank, 
and  they  mean  to  cut  through  the 
floor  and  burgle  the  premises  below. 

Getting  more  money  than  he  had 
ever  had  before,  Stubbins  shows  off 
to  his  family,  but  by  mischance 
goes  to  the  office  the  night  the 
burglary  is  taking  place  and  falls 
through  the  hole  in  the  floor,  where 
he  is  promptly  silenced  by  the  crook. 

Later  they  convince  him  that  he 
can't  give  them  away  because  his 
are  the  only  finger  prints  on  the 
safe,  and  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  hide  in  the  country. 

He  goes  to  his  sister-in-law,  and 
there  finds  some  of  the  gang  acting 
as  servants.  There  is  a  general 
hold-up,  but  Stubbins  manages  to 


Jackie  Oakie,  Sally  Eilers  and  Kent  Taylor  m  "Florida  Special' 


outwit  the  crooks  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  concerned. 

•••THE  UNGUARDED  HOUR 

M.-G.-M.        American.        "A"  certificate. 
Crime  drama.    Runs  86  minutes. 

Loretta  Young  Lady  Helen  Dearden 

Franchot  Tone  Sir  Alau  Dearden 

Lewis  Stone  General  Lawrence 

Roland   Young  Bunny 

Jessie  Ralph  Lady  Hathaway 

Dudley  Digges  Metford 

Henry  Daniell  Hugh  Lewis 

Robert  Greig  Henderson 

E.  E.  Clive  Lord  Hathaway 

Wallis  Clark  Grainger 

John  Buckler   Counsel  for  Defence 

Aileen  Pringle    Diana  Rogers 

Directed  by  Sam  Wood,  from  the  play  by 
Ladeslaus  Fedor.  For  story  freely  based  on 
the  film  see  page  20.    Previewed  June  13,1 936. 

The  dangers  of  circumstantijil 
evidence  in  a  capital  charge 
are  extremely  well  illustrated  in 
this  rather  novel  picture,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  examples  I  have 
seen  of  a  cross-examination  which 
puts  an  entirely  innocent  mein  into  a 
thoroughly  false  position. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  of  the 
story,  which  is  told  in  full  on 
another  page  in  this  issue. 

It  has  several  artificialities,  and 
its  concluding  scenes  are  definitely 
theatrical  and  melodramatic,  but  the 
good  in  it  completely  outweighs  the 
bad. 

Scenes  in  the  Old  Bailey  are  faith- 
fully reproduced,  and  the  pro- 
cedure— except  for  a  bad  solecism^ — 
is  convincing  and  strongly  dramatic. 

Franchot  Tone  is  not  too  well  cast 
as  Sir  Alan  Dearden,  a  K.C.  in 
running  for  the  Attorney  General- 
ship. He  acts  well,  but  hardly 
convinces  you  of  his  position  or 
calling. 

Loretta  Young  gives  an  attractive 
and  intelligent  portrayal  as  his  wife, 
and  Lewis  Stone  is  very  good  as 
General  Lawence,  of  Scotland  Yard. 

But  the  best  performance  of  all 
is  that  given  by  Roland  Young  as 
Dearden's  friend,  whose  playful 
cross-examination  of  the  K.C.  in 
order  to  emphasise  the  dangers  of 
jumping  to  conclusions  ends  in  the 
latter  being  suspected  of  murder. 

Dudley  Digges  is  also  extremely 
good  as  the  accused  in  a  murder 
trial,  as  is  Henry  Daniell  as  a  black- 
mailer. 

••LOVE   ON  A  BET 

Radio.    American.    "  U "  certificate.  Crime 
drama.    Runs  77  minutes. 

Gene    Raymond   Michael 

Wendy  Barrie   Paula 

Helen  Broderick  Aunt  Charlotte 

William  Collier,  Senr  Uncle  Carlton 

Spencer  Charters  Hotel  Proprietor 

Walter  Johnson   Stephen 

Addison  Randall  Jackson  Wallace 

Eddie  Gribbon   Donovan 

Morgan  Wallace   Morton 

Directed  by  Leigh  Jason  from  a  screen  play 
by  P.  J.  Wolfson  ar.d  Philip  G.  Epstein. 

While  the  theme  generally  is 
wholly  improbable,  this  pic- 
ture moves  along  so  briskly  and  is 
accompanied  by  such  good  dialogue 
that  that  weakness  is  well  enough 
concealed. 

Gene  Raymond  puts  his  usual 
vigour  and  forcefulness  into  the 
role  of  Michael,  a  wculd-be  play 
producer  who  tries  to  get  his 
Uncle  Carlton  to  finance  him  in 
backing  a  play  in  which  a  young 
man,  turned  loose  in  New  York 
streets  in  his  underwear,  arrives  in 
Los  Angeles  ten  days  later  with  a 
new  suit,  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
engaged  to  a  beautiful  girl.  The 
uncle  declares  it  is  an  impo.ssible 
idea,  so  Michael  offers  to  do  it  him- 
self, on  condition  that  if  he  succeeds 
his  uncle  will  back  the  play,  and  if 
he  fails  he  will  go  to  work  in  his 
uncle's  factory. 

He  sets  out,  gradually  working 
(and  fighting)  his  way  to  better 
equipment;  on  the  way  he  fells  in 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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pIIs  a  Jealous 
Confession 


IK  N  E  W  my 
husband's  affection 
was  cooling  off.  At  20  I  had 
a  pretty  face  and  fresh  clear 
skin.  But  housework  and  bringing 
up  two  children  soon  brought  lines  and 
wrinkles.  At  30  I  could  easily  have  been 
taken  for  40.  Then  I  read  about  the 
amazing  discovery  of  Biocel  by  some 
great  doctor  in  Vienna,  which  enables 
women  to  get  back  their  youthful  looks. 
I  got  a  jar  of  Biocel  Skinfood  at  once, 
and  used  it  that 
night.  The  very  next 
morning  my  skin 
seemed  to  be  fresher 
and  clearer.  In  a 
week  my  husband 
said  : '  Why,  Emily, 
you  actu  silly  look 
younger.'  In  a 
month  all  my 
friends  were  con- 
menting  on  the 
change  in  ray 
appearance." 


Biocel 
is  a  vital 
cell  food  ob- 
tained  from 
carefully  selected 
young  animals  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Stejskal  of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  It  is 
contained  exclusively  in  Tokalon 
Rose  Skinfood.  This  nourishes  and 
rejuvenates  the  skin  while  you  sleep. 
Removes  lines  and  wrinkles.  Use 
Tokalon  Vanishing  Skinfood  (non- 
greasy)  during  the  day.  Dissolves 
away  blackheads;  tightens  up  enlarged 
pores;  makes  the  dark,  rough  skin 
soft,  white  and  smooth.  Successful 
results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


The  healthy  TANG  of  Euthymol 
Tooth  Paste  tells  you  how  good  it  is. 
Laboratory  tests  show  that  in  the 
strength  used  on  the  toothbrush 
Euthymol  kills  dental  decay  germs 
within  half-a-minute.  Enjoy  the  cool 
freshness  of  this  scientific  dentifrice 
and  the  clean  mouth  and  shining 
teeth  it  will  give  you.  Buy  Euthymol 
—dentists  have  been  reconunending 
it  for  over  forty  years. 

Sold  in  convenient  spring-cap  tubes 
by  chemists  at  is.  3d.,  or  send  for  a 
7-day  free  trial  tube  to  Dept.  44/%  , 
Euthymol,  50  Beak  St.,  London,  W.i 


Euth 

TOOT 


nym 


ol 


Ki/Js  Den/a/  Decay  Germs  in  }0  Seconds. 


YOUR  "  perm  "  kept  perfect  whilst  you 
bathe  .  .  .  attractive  curls  kept  neat 
and  trim,  expensive  waves  safe  and  dry. 
The  "WATER-TITE  "  UNDER  CAP  does 
not  merely  promise  this,  It  guarantees  it. 
No  bathing  helmet  alone  could  ever 
possibly  protect  your  hair  like  this,  for  no 
helmet  is  ever  completely  water-tight.  But 
this  cap  IS — and  wearing  it  under  your 
helmet  you  may  bathe  as  often  and  as  long 
as  you  like  without  a  moment's  anxiety 
about  your  hair.  No  more  limp  and  straggly 
ends  at  the  nape  of  your  neck.  No  straight 
wisps — and  you'll  find  your  helmet  slips  on 
and  off  without  disarranging  a  single  hair. 
It's  a  famous  milliner's  idea  and  a  truly 
wonderful  one  for  women  bathers. 


UNDER  CAP 

From  all   leading  Stores, 
Drapers  and  Sports  Shops. 
Manufactured  by 

C.  J.   UNDERWEAR  LIMITED, 

Langham  House.  308.  Regent  Street.  London,  W.I. 


JUST  TAKE  A  1 

LOOKS  AS  IF 

LOOK  AT 

you've  never 

MY  NAILS  -  1 

HEARD  THE 

ALL  STREAKS  ! 

WORD  GLAZO  I 

WHAT  IS 
THERE  SO 
SPECIAL 
ABOUT 
GLAZO  ? 


WELL  YOU  SEE 
GLAZO  NEVER 
THICKENS  IN  THE 
BOTTLE.  SO  IT  GOES 
ON  SMOOTHLY 
AND  YOU 

don't  get 
streaking. 


Glazo  does  not  streak,  that  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  for  its  increasing  popularity. 
Glazo  does  not  thicken  in  the  bottle  —  it 
is  always  the  same  consistency.  The  special 
oil  contained  in  Glazo  Polish  Remover  helps 
to  keep  your  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 

Polish  in  8  smart  shades 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover, 
Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


1'3 


EACH 


TRY   THE   NEW   SHADE   CORAI  .  OR 
SMELL,  KLAME,  NATURAL, 
COLOl  RLESS 


GLAZO 


Glazo  Ltd.,  Dept.  P. 28,  217  Bedford  Avenue.  Slough 

I  enclose  6d.  for  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Polish  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  pre/ erred       [    |  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  Flame  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

Name  

Address  
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

***WHERE  THERE'S  A 

WILL 

***THE  UNGUARDED 

HOUR 
**LOVE  ON  A  BET 
**THE  PREVIEW  MURDER 
MYSTERY 
**THE  CRIMSON  CIRCLE 
c**KLIOU  THE  TIGER 
c*TREACHERY  RIDES 

THE  RANGE 
*HAPPY  DAYS  ARE 

HERE  AGAIN 
*WEDDING  GROUP 
*SONG  AND  DANCE 
MAN 

c*WESTERN  COURAGE 
c*DESERT  GOLD 
♦SUICIDE  SQUAD 
THE  HOWARD  CASE 
HOT  NEWS 

What  the  asterisks  mean— 

*  *  *  *  An  outstanding  feature. 
»  •  *    Very  good.        *  *  Good 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 


{Continued  from  page  22) 

with  Paula  Gilbert,  who  is  going  to 
Los  Angeles  with  her  Aunt  Charlotte 
to  marry  for  money.  They  capture  a 
pair  of  crooks  and  win  the  reward, 
and  after  the  inevitable  misunder- 
standings between  the  young  people, 
Michael  wins  his  bet  and  his  bride 
at  the  last  second. 

Helen  Broderick  is  excellent  as 
Aunt  Charlotte  and  makes  the 
utmost  of  the  telling  lines  she  is 
given. 

W  endy  Barrie,  as  Paula,  is  some- 
what weak;  she  tends  to  be  rather 
stilted  and  none  too  convincing. 

The  motor  ride  across  America 
gives  scope  for  excellent  detail  work 
and  the  characterisations  are  all 
sound. 

The  action,  most  of  which  takes 
place  out  of  doors,  is  excellently 
photographed. 

••THE  PREVIEW  MURDER 
MYSTERY 

Paramount.  American.  "  A"  certificate. 
Murder  mystery  drama.    Runs  00  minutes. 

Reginald  Denny  Johnnv  .Morgan 

Fbasces  Drake   Peggy  .Madison 

Gail  Patrick   Claire  Woodward 

Rod  La  RoceuE  Seil  Du  Beck 

Ian  Keith  E.  Gordon  Smith 

George  Barbicr  Jerome  Hewitt 

Conway  Tearle   ..Edwin  Strange 

Thomas  Jackson   Det.-Lt.  .McKane 

Jack  Raymond  George  Tyson 

Colin  Tapley  Studio  Manager 

Jack  Mulhall  Jack  Rawlins 

Bryant  Washburn  Karl  Jennings 

Franklin  Fabni.m   Tames  Daley 

Chester  Conklin  and  Hank  Mann 

Comedians 

Directed  by  Robert  Florey  from  a  story  by 
Garnetl  Weston. 

A modem  film  studio  forms  the 
back-ground  for  this  murder 
mystery,  which  is  quite  ingeniously 
developed,  even  if  it  is  not  very 
credible. 

On  the  completion  of  a  film,  the 
star  receives  a  mysterious  warning 
telling  him  that  he  will  not  live  to 
see  the  preview.    The  threat  is 
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Michael  Whalen  and  Claire  Trevor 
in  "  Song  and  Dance  Man  " 

carried  out.  The  leading  lady,  wife 
of  the  producer,  is  the  next  to 
receive  a  warning.  An  attempt  is 
made  on  her  life,  but  fails;  but  the 
producer  is  later  found  murdered. 

The  police  take  command,  but 
their  vigilance  only  leads  to  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  own  men.  At 
this  juncture  the  publicity  man  has 
a  hunch  and  is  able  to  identify  the 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  thrills  are  fairly  hectic,  but 
they  register  well,  and  there  is  good 
romantic  and  comedy  interest. 

The  acting  honours  are  equally 
shared  by  Reginald  Denny,  Ian 
Keith,  Gail  Patrick,  Frances  Drake, 
Rod  La  Rocque,  George  Barbier,  and 
Conway  Tearle;  they  give  a  very 
good  example  of  team  work. 

Settings  in  the  studio  are  realistic 
and  form  an  added  source  of  interest 
in  their  authenticity. 

••THE  CRIMSON  CIRCLE 

Universal.  British.   "  A  "  certificate.  Murder 
mystery.    Runs  75  minutes. 

Hugh  Wakefield  Derek  Yale 

Alfred  Drayton  Inspector  Parr 

June  Duprez  Sylvia  Hammond 

Noah  Beery  Felix  Marl 

KiALL  McGiNNis   Jack  Beardmore 

Paul  Blake   Sergeant  Webster 

Basil  Gill  James  Beardmore 

Gordon  McLeod   Brabazon 

Renee  Gadd  Millie  Macroy 

Ralph  Truman  Lawrence  Fuller 

Robert  Rendell  Commissioner 

Directed  by  Reginald  Denham.  from  the  play 
by  Edgar  Wallace. 

Quite  a  good  example  of  the 
"spot  the  murderer"  type  of 
picture,  which  is  entertaining  while 
it  concentrates  on  the  main  plot, 
but  slackens  in  interest  when  it 
deals  with  the  love  interest. 

The  story  shows  how  a  wealthy 
banker  becomes  the  third  victim 
of  a  gang  of  blackmailers,  known  as 
the  Crimson  Circle.  Scotland  Yard 
takes  a  hand,  and  there  evolves  a 
duel  of  wits  between  crooks  and 
police,  with  strong  intervention  of  a 
private  detective  of  the  "silly  ass" 
type. 

Hugh  Wakefield  is  in  particularly 
happy  vein  as  Yale,  the  private 
detective,  and  Alfred  Drayton  is 
good  as  the  Yard  man;  these  two 
carry  most  of  the  burden  of  the 
picture. 

Noah  Beery  is  theatrical  as  a 
member   of   the   gang   and  Niall 


McGinnis  is  poor  as  the  banker's 
nephew,  who  is  in  love  with  his 
uncle's  secretciry,  Sylvia,  a  role 
played  in  a  somewhat  insipid 
manner  by  June  Duprez. 

"Red  herrings"  are  numerous, 
but  there  is  a  good  element  of 
surprise  in  the  revelation  of  the 
murderer's  identity. 

c^*KLIOU  THE  TIGER 

Wardour.        American.        "  U  "  certificcUe. 
Documentary  film.     Runs  4^  minutes. 
All-Native  Cast. 
Directed  and  Produced  by  The  Marquis  de  la 
Falaise.    Previewed  May  2,  19.36. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Falaise  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  some 
beautiful  scenic  qualities  and  in- 
teresting sidelights  on  the  life  of 
Mois  natives  of  Annam,  in  Indo- 
China,  in  this  all-Technicolour  pic- 
ture— ^the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
shot  entirely  in  the  jungle. 

It  has  not  the  charm  of  some  of 
his  earlier  efiorts  so  far  as  the  story 
is  concerned,  but  its  main  attraction, 
a  tiger  hunt,  has  thrills  and  is 
excellently  photographed. 

Such  story  as  there  is  tells  of  a 
hunter  in  search  of  a  tiger  which  has 
mauled  his  chief,  with  whose 
daughter  he  is  in  love.  Witch 
doctors  state  that  if  he  kills  it  the 
chief's  life  will  be  saved.  Setting 
out  with  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
the  chief's  young  son,  he  kills  the 
animal,  saves  the  chief's  life,  and 
is  affianced  to  his  daughter. 

The  all -native  cast  gives  sincere 
and  convincing  performances,  and  the 
director  has  introduced  his  animals 
naturally  and  not  as  if  he  were  pre- 
senting exhibits  from  a  zoo,  which 
is  so  frequently  the  case  in  travel 
pictures. 

He  sp)ent  eight  months  in  the 
jungle  under  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions to  get  this  documentary 
film,  and  I  think  it  was  well  worth  it. 

c*TREACHERY  RIDES  THE 
RANGE 

Warrter.  American.  "  U "  certificate.  Western 
drama.    Runs  57  minutes. 

Dick  Foran  Capt.  Red  Tyler 

Monte  Blue  Col.  Drummond 

Henry  Otho  Burley  Barton 

Jim  Thorpe  Chief  Red  Smoke 

Carlyle  Moore,  Jnr  Little  Big  Wolf 

Gene  Alsace   Scout  Blackboume 

Tom    Wilson  Denver 

Dick  Botiller   Antelope  Boy 

Paula  Stone   ....Ruth  Drummond 

Craig  Reynolds  Wade  Carter 

Dos  Barclay  Corp.  Bunce 

Frank  Bruno  Little  Big  Fox 

Monte  Montague  Nebraska  Bin 

Milt  Kibbee  Eph  Billings 

Bud  Osborne  Pawnee  Pete 

Directed  by  Frank  MacDonald. 

Another  Western  which  caters 
mostly  for  juveniles  :  its  plot 
and  construction  are  rather  too 
ingenuous  for  the  average  picture- 
goer. 

There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
action,  fights  with  Indians,  buffalo 
hunts,  and  the  usual  quota  of 
fisticuffs. 

Dick  Foran  is  robust  as  the  hero 
and  sings  equally  robustly. 

Monte  Blue  is  sound  as  the  colonel 
in  charge  of  a  fort  and  Craig  Rey- 
nolds is  good  cis  the  villain. 

Paula  Stone  makes  a  pretty 
heroine,  which  is  all  that  is  required 
of  her. 

Pictorial  composition  is  good. 

•HAPPY  DAYS  ARE 
HERE  AGAIN 

A.P.D.  Argyle.      British.      •' V  "  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy.   Runs  84  minutes. 

BiLLiE  Houston  Mickey  Grayson 

Renee  Houston  Kitty  Grayson 

(Harvey  Sisters) 

Billie  Watts  Reg  Jarvis 

Sally  MacBride  EUa 

Viola  Compson  Lil  Grayson 

Harry   Milton  Chris 

Tony   Smythe  Bert 

Billie  Dix   Maisie 

Gborgie  Harris  Brainwave 

Mark  Stone  Alf 

Shirley  Houston  Nita 

Ida  Barr  Girlie 


Herbert  Cameron  Jim  Grayson 

With  Syd  Sevmour  and  his  Mad  Hatters 
Band. 

Directed  bv  Norman  Lee  from  a  story  by  Dan 
Birt  and  F.  H.  Bickerton. 

The  story  of  this  picture  is,  I 
believe,  intended  to  be  biograph- 
ical, in  that  it  reveals  the  manner 
in  which  the  Houston  Sisters  became 
famous. 

There  is  a  certain  interest  from 
that  point  of  view,  but  otherwise 
it  is  lacking  in  imagination  and  does 
not  by  any  means  adequately 
exploit  its  theme. 

Renee  and  Billie  Houston  play 
the  roles  of  Kitty  and  Mickey 
Grayson,  sisters,  who  blossom  out 
in  ihe  music  hall  profession  as  a 
double  act,  following  the  forced 
retirement  of  their  parents,  but  find 
the  going  hard,  and  are  soon  com- 
pelled to  close  down  their  pierrot 
troupe. 

Later,  after  making  a  fresh  start, 
they  fall  out  when  half-way  up 
the  ladder  of  fame,  through  each 
suffering  from  a  swollen  head.  In 
the  end,  however,  commonsense 
triumphs,  and  they  are  reunited, 
thanks  to  the  tactful  work  of  Reg 
Jarvis,  a  booking  agent.  They  then 
cash  into  revue  with  phenomenal 
success. 

The  Houston  Sisters  are  rardy 
off  the  stage  and  they  work  hard 
in  putting  over  their  stage  repertoire. 

•WEDDING  GROUP 

Fox.     British.     "  U "  certificate.  Romantic 
period  drama.  Runs  69  minutes. 

Fay  Compton  Florence  Nightingale 

Barbara  Greene  Janet  Graham 

Patric  Knowles  Robert  Smith 

Alastair  Sim    .  Angus  Graham 

Ethel  Glendinning...  Margaret  Graham 

Bruce  Seton  Dr.  Jock  Carnegie 

Dave  Hutcheson  George  Harkness 

Naomi  Plaskitt  Jessie 

Arthur  Young  Dr.  Grainger 

DirecUd  by  Campbell  Gullan  and  Alex  Bryct 
from  a  radio  play  by  Philip  Wade. 

While  very  slight  £ind  simple  in 
design,  there  is  a  charm  about  ' 
this  picturisation  of  a  radio  play 
which  passes  an  hour  pleasantly  and 
restfvilly. 

It  tells  the  story  of  Janet  and 
Margaret  Graham,  daughters  of  a 
Scottish  minister,  who  are  rivals  fw 
Robert  Smith,  a  dashing  young 
soldier.  He  is  in  love  witii  Janet, 
but,  when  they  plan  to  elope, 
Margaret  creates  a  misunderstanding 
that  results  in  their  parting. 

FolloMi'ing  this,  Robert  goes  to  the 
Crimean  War  and  Janet  joins  forces 
with  Florence  Nightingade's  expe- 
dition. Later  she  is  the  means  of 
saving  Robert's  Ufe,  and  on  their 
return  Margaret's  treachery  is 
revealed  and  so  is  love  allowed  to 
triumph. 

An  excellent  performance  comes 
from  Alastair  Sim  as  the  minister 
and  the  girls  are  well  contrasted  by 
Barbara  Greene  as  Janet  and  Ethd 
Glendinning  as  Margaret. 

Patric  Knowles  is  well  in  character 
as  Robert  and  Fay  Compton  makes 
her  brief  appearance  as  Florence 
Nightingale  telling. 

It  is  all  very  delicate  and  even 
precious  but  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Scottish  homeland  scenes  and  the 
war  sequences  are  convincing  and 
in  the  case  of  the  former  definitely 
artistic. 

•SONG  AND  DANCE  MAN 

20<*  Centy.—Fox.  American.  "  U  "  cerixfuttt. 
Back-stage  drama.  Runs  72  minutes. 

Claire  Trevor  Julie  Carroll 

Paul  Kelly  T  Hap  Farrdl 

Michael  Whalen  Alan  Davis 

Ruth  Donnelly  Patsy  O'MadigMi 

James  Burke   Lieutenant  Mike  Boyle 

Helen  Troy  Sally 

Lester  Matthews  C.  B.  Nelson 

Ralf  Harolde  Crosby 

Gloria  Roy    Dolores 

Margaret  Ddmont  Mrs.  Whitney 

Billy  Bevan   Curtis 

Irene  Franklin  Goldie  McGufley 

Directed  bv  Alan  Dwan.    Based  on  Ike  pl»y 
by  George  M.  Coken. 
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Loyalty  amongst  troupers  is  the 
tbeme  of  this  conventional  back- 
stage drama.  It  is  adequately 
acted  but  is  all  rather  too  familiar 
in  design  to  interest  one  more  than 
superficially. 

The  story  deads  with  Julie  Carroll 
and  Hap  Farrell,  a  vaudeville  team 
who  are  compelled  to  take  a  rest 
when  the  improvident  boastful  Hap 
injures  his  ankle.  In  trying  to 
pawn  a  revolver,  Juhe  is  mistaken 
for  a  crook  by  Alan  Davis,  a  society 
youth,  and  he,  following  satisfactory 
explanations,  persuades  his  friend, 
C.  B.  Belson,  an  impresario,  to  put 
her  in  revue. 

Hap  is  not  wanted,  but  when  he 
finds  that  Juhe  is  prepared  to  put 
her  loyalty  before  her  career,  and 
that  an  unscrupulous  producer  is 
trying  to  queer  her  pitch,  he  stages 
the  big  "white  man"  act  with  the 
desired  effect. 

While  Claire  Trevor  acts  capably 
enough,  she  is  not  quite  good  enough 
a  dancer  and  singer  to  fill  the  role  of 
Julie  more  than  adequately.  Paul 
Kelly,  too,  suffers  from  the  same 
limitations. 

James  Burke  and  Ruth  Donnelly 
gives  the  comedy  sequences  full 
value,  and  Michael  Whalen  is  sound 
as  Alan. 

c*  WESTERN  COURAGE 

Colmmbia.        Anurican.        '' V  "  certificate. 
Western  drama.    Runs  57  minutes. 

Kem  Maynard  Ken  Baxter 

Geneva  Mitcuell  Gloria  Haiiley 

Charles  French  Mr.  llanley 

Betty  Blythe  Mrs.  Hanley 

CoRNEi-ii'S  Keefe  Eric 

Ward  Bond   La  Crosse 

Capt.  E.  H.  Calvert  Colonel  Austin 

Kenee  Whitney  Betty  Johns. 

Directed  by  Spencer  Gordon  Bennei  from  a 
story  by  Charles  Francis  Royal. 

Typical  Western,  with  all  the 
usual  concomitants,  with  Ken 
-Maynard  putting  over  a  virile  p>cr- 
formance  as  a  rancher  who  falls  in 
love  wiih  and  wins  a  wealthy  man's 
daughter,  who  is  being  chased  by  a 
fortune  hunter. 

Geneva  Mitchell  gives  a  capable 
(performance  as  the  heroine  and 
Cornelius  Keefe  typifies  the  com- 
plete bounder  as  the  fortune  hunter. 

Scenic  qualities  are  picturesque 
ind  the  treatment  vigorous.  Just 
;he  stuff  for  the  youngsters. 

<-*  DESERT  GOLD 

'aramounl.       American.       •' L' "  certificate. 
Outdoor  drama.     Runs  58  minutes. 

.arry  "Buster"  Crabbe   Moya 

lONTE  Blue  Chetley  Kasedon 

iLENN  Erikson  Glenn  Kasedon 

UVHOND  Hatton  Doc.  Belding 

Iarsha  Hunt  Judith  Belding 

ou  Keene  Randolph  Gale 

'.OBERT  CuuMiNCS  Fordycc  Mortimer 

Valter  Miller  Hank  Lade 

RANK  Mayo   Bert  Lash 

Hrecied  by  James  Hogan  from  a  story  by 
Zane  Grey. 

rjardly  Zane  Grey  at  his  best. 
LA  Rather  an  artless  picture  of 
owboys  and  Indians,  without  quite 
ae  usual  punch  of  its  tj'pe.  It 
lould  appeal  mainly  to  juveniles. 
The  picturesque  backgrounds  are 
n  asset,  but  they  do  not  compensate 
■>r  the  ingenuousness  of  the  picture 
>  a  whole. 

Buster  Crabbe  plays  the  role  of 
1  Indian  chief  adequately,  while 
om  Keene  and  Monte  Blue  are  hero 
1(1  villain  respectively  on  stereo- 
'ped  lines. 

Marsha  Hunt  makes  a  fair  heroine 
id  Raymond    Hatton   the  most 

ki  a  comedy  role. 
*       •SUICIDE  SQUAD 

/*<-  American.  "  U "  certificcUe.  Fire 
brigade  melodrama.     Runs  59  minutes. 

iRHAH  Foster  Larry 

VCE  CoHPTON  Mary 

IL  F.  Kramer  Ed 

'BlRf  HOLMANS  Tim 

vo — 

CI    LuDEM,    AcGiE    Herring,  Peter 
Warren. 

■ected  by  Raymond    K.  Johnson  from  a 
scenario  by  Honor  King  Jordan. 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Fire  thrills  are  the  chief  asset  of 
this  high-pressure  melodrama, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  propaganda 
for  a  branch  of  America's  fire  brigade 
known  as  The  Suicide  Squad.  ' 

Larry,  a  bumptious,  conceited 
youth,  falls  in  love  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Captain  Tim,  of  the 
Fire  Department,  and  through  her 
influence  he  enlists.  His  eagerness 
to  hit  the  front  page  at  the  cost  of 
his  comrades'  safety,  however,  soon 
gets  him  in  bad  odour,  and  he  is 
forced  to  resign. 

Nevertheless,  he  realises  by  this 
time  that  it  is  team  spirit  that 
counts,  and  he  earns  his  reinstate- 
ment and  restitution  in  Mary's  good 
books  by  an  act  of  conspicuous 
bravery. 

Norman  Foster  is  true  to  type  as 
Larry,  and  he  puts  the  necessary 
virility  into  his  role. 

Joyce  Compton  is  quite  pleasing 
as  Mary,  and  Phil  E.  Kramer  and 
Robert  Holmans  are  good  in  support. 

THE  HOWARD  CASE 

Universal.    British.    "A"  certificate.  Crime 
melodrama.    Runs  62  minutes. 

Olive  Melville  Pat  Kershaw 

Jack  Livesev   J^rry  Parkington 

.Arthur  Seaton  ^lan  Howard  and 

^Geoffrey  Phillips 

David  KeiR   Barnes 

EKNEfT  BoaRAND  Inspector  Gliston 

Jack  Vyvyas   Sergeant  Hallidav 

Olive  Sloane    Lena  Maxwell 

Vincent  Stersroyd  Rev.  J.  Kershaw 

Gladys  Mason  Mrs.  Kershaw 

Renaud  Locxwood   Dr.  Bryce 

Directed   by   Fraser  Foulsham  from   H.  F. 
Maltby's  play  "Fraud." 

Very  slow  and  obvious  story, 
mechanically  put  over  with  a 
minimum  of  imagination  and  in- 
different technique. 

.\rthur  Seaton  is  quite  good  in  a 
dual  role,  and  the  other  artists  make 
the  most  of  the  material  at  their 
command  under  somewhat  trying 
circumstances. 

The  story  deals  with  Jerry,  a  wild 
youth,  who  prefers  motor  racing  to 
looking  after  h'=  interests  as  a 
partner  in  a  la.w  firm.  His  girl,  Pat, 
tries  to  shake  him  up  by  taking  a 
job  with  the  firm,  and  she  finds 
irregularities  in  the  books.  When 
approached,  Howard  the  senior 
partner,  frankly  tells  Jerry  that  he 
has  gambled  away  clients'  money  in 
gold  shares,  and  then  walks  ou*^ 
leaving  Jerry  to  caTv  the  baby. 

Following  this,  Howard  kills  his 
cousin,  Phillips,  a  lunatic,  whom  he 
closely  resembles,  and  attempts  to 
stage  a  suicide  act.  At  first  Jerry 
and  Pat  are  suspected  of  his  murder, 
but  Howard's  ruse  is  discovered, 
and  he  takes  his  life  to  avoid  arrest. 
The  gold  shares  turn  up  trumps  and 
pave  the  way  to  a  happy  ending. 

HOT  NEWS 

Columbia.  British.  "  U "  certificate.  Gangster 
comedy.    Runs  77  minutes. 

Lupino  Lane  Jimmy  Selby 

Phyllis  Clare   Betty  Mason 

Wallace  Lupino  Horace  Wells 

Ben  Welden   Slug  Wilson 

Reginald  Lcsg  Prince  Stephan  Antanov 

Barbara  Kilner  Princess  Ina  Antanov 

Gle.v  Raynham  Barbara  O'Neil 

Fred  .\.  Leslie  Leslie  Fredericks 

Edward  Pierce  Red  Murphy 

George  Pughe  Slim  .McGill 

Scott  Harold  .Castle 

Geoffrey  Clarke  Sir  Ronald  Sinclair 

Henry  Lonchurst   Frank  Har\ey 

The  Dorchester  Girls  Sextuplets 

Directed  hy  W .  P.  Kellino. 

Lupino  Lane  is  the  mainstay  of 
this  gangster  comedy,  which  is 
lacking  in  slickness  and  polish; 
practically  its  only  asset  is  his 
personality. 

The  plot  is  weak,  with  hackneyed 
slapstick  gags,  and  lacks  imagi- 
native treatment. 

In  its  efforts  to  emulate  American 
comedies  of  the  same  type  it  falls 
short  of  its  aim  and  its  appeal  is 
only  to  the  unsophisticated. 


yliMitigBeautu 

announcement 

An  opportunity  for  every  woman  to 
acquire  permanent  loveliness  by  knowing 

HOW  TO  MAKE-UP 

1936  .  .  .  and  a  daily  increasing  choice  of  Beauty 
Preparations  to  tempt  rich  and  poor  alike,  but, 
until  now,  nowhere  to  learn  HOW  TO  MAKE-UP. 
That  is  why  THE  MARIE  ARNOLD  MAKE-UP 
AND  TREATMENT  SALON  has  been  opened 
...  to  meet  the  demi^nd  of  all  those  women  who 
desire  NOT  to  look  "  made-up  "  but  to  KNOW 
HOW  TO  MAKE-UP.  There"  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  two — one  is  to  give  an 
artificial  effect  and  the  other  to  enhance  by  artificial 
aid  the  Natural  Beauty.  Remember,  Nature  did 
not  make  one  face  without  its  redeeming  feature. 

SPECIAL   OPENING  OFFER 

For  the  small  fee  of  5  6  you  are  given,  by  a  MARIE 
ARNOLD  Beauty  Expert,  a  consultation  on  your  own 
personal  make-up.  Your  skin,  colouring,  the  contour  of 
your  face,  etc.,  is  taken  into  consideration  and,  having 
been  shown  the  correct  way  to  apply  make-up,  you  are 
given  a  chart  with  full  details  of  your  individual 
requirements  for  future  reference.  After  this  you  are 
entitled  to  the  MARIE  ARNOLD  Speciality,  a  «« FOUR 
STEPS  TO  BEAUTY  "  Corrective  Treatment,  including 
Stimulating  Masque  (normally  charged  at  one  guinea),  so 
that  you  may  know  how  to  Cleanse,  Stimulate,  Nourish 
and  Tone  your  skin. 

Alake  your  appointment  by  letter  or  telephoning  Mayfair  1)7)11 . 
(of  Hollywood) 

MAKE-UP,/w/ TREATMENT 
SALON 


22,  Clatges  Street,  Mayfair,  W.l 

NOTE  TO  LATE  WORKERS.— For  the  benefit  of  time  unable 
to  keep  a  day  appointment,  the  Salon  remains  open  until  8  p.m.  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

If  you  cannot  call,  write  for  our  free  Booklet  which 
fully  describes  our  treatments    and  preparations 

and  includes  a 
make-up  chart. 


free 


TAr  AH  0/  yaivral 
Hake-Hp  iM  one  of 
the   sim  pie  at  to 

aeqtrire. 


TkefamouMMARlK 
ARNOLD  Beauty 
Frrparationa  from 
HoUytrood  are  used 
tkroufkota. 


"FoorSt«ps  to  Beiaty'* 
CorrectiTe  Trcstmeat 
inclndiag  Stimal»fciB< 

(Count  of  nz.  £6  6i.) 
Acne.  Bteacliiair,  OHj 
and  Dry  8kiD  Tr«At- 

menu.  lOi. 
Qoick  Piek-np  Beaatr 
Tn«tm«iii.  8/6. 


Eenntn^H  Serrire 
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APPEALED  TO  ME 

TMNSTANTLY!" 


EDMUND 
LOWE 


Suave  film  star  picks  most  kissable 
lips  in  unique  test 

#  Suave,  sophisticated  Edmund  Lonvc  is 
like  all  men  when  he  picks  the  lips  he'd  like 
to  kiss. 

We  presented  three  charming  girls  to 
him.  One  wore  the  ordinary  lipstick  .  .  . 
one,  no  lipstick  .  .  .  the  third,  Tangee. 
"  Htr  lips  look  kissable,"  he  said  of  the 
Tangee  girl,  "  because  they  look  natural." 

And  Tangee  (ioes  bring  out  your  own 
warm,  natural  colour.  It  can't  make  your 
lips  look  painted,  because  Tangee  isnt  paint. 
If  you  wish  more  colour  for  evening  wear, 
use  Tangee  Theatrical.  Try  Tangee  Lip- 
stick, 2/6  and  4/6.  Trial  size,  6d.  Also  the 
new  6d.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge,  and  Tangee 
Powder  in  the  latest  shades  .  .  .  Naturelle, 
Peach,  Light  Rachel,  Rachel,  Ochre  and 
Sun  Tan.  Or  send  6d.  for  the  special 
4-Piece  Miracle  Make-up  Set  offered  below. 


ii  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

Luft-Tange*  Ltd.,  88  Regent  Street,  W.I 

PIcaK  send  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  Miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge  and  Face 
Powder.   1  encloic  6d.  (crotsed  P.O.  or  itamps). 

Mark  »hadc  □  Flesh    □  Rachel    TD  Light  Rachel 
{natHTtlU) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  heners  from  our  Readers 


August  8,  1936 


Who  Are  The  Screen's 
Aristocrats  ? 

Stars  Who  FaU  "To  Be  A  lady" 


EVERAL  "stars"  fail  pathetically 
when  called  upon  to  play  the  part 
of  a  real  lady.  They  lack  that 
infinitesimal  something  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  aristocrat  by  birth. 
From  this  stricture  I  wnuld  certainly 
except  MonaBarrie, 
the  finest  aristocrat 
on  the  screen,  as 
witness  her  perfor- 
mance in  The 
Melody  Lingers  On 
and  previous  films. 

Apart  from  her 
beautiful  features 
and  exquisitely 
modulated  voice, 
she  possesses  more 
than  any  other 
artiste  that  superb 
repose  of  manner 
"which  stamps  the 
cast  of  Vere  de 
Vere." — Geo.  Tre- 


Mona  Barrie 


maine,  42  Sterling  Place,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Younger  British  Heroes 

British  films  have  practically  no  heroes  that 
possess  the  charm  of  youth. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Many  of  Britain's 
film  heroes  are  recruited  from  the  stage  after 
a  number  of  years  behind  the  footlights.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  not  young  men — and  the 
camera  clearly  reveals  that  fact. 

They  may  be  splendid  actors,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  it  is  the  young  men  that  film 
fans  wish  to  see. 

But  if  youth  cannot  be  secured  from  the  stage, 
surely  it  can  be  sought  elsewhere? 

Hollywood  film  chiefs  go  to  great  pains  in 
seeking  potential  film  stars  from  the  ranks  of 
office-clerks,  soldiers,  sailors,  labourers  and  even 
unemployed  men. 

Very  often  they  spend  huge  sums  on  boosting 
unknown  men  to  stardom.  Moreover,  they 
generally  find  that  this  method  pays. 

And  if  Hollywood,  by  this  means,  can  secure 
the  typ>es  of  heroes  that  really  attract,  surely 
British  studios  can  do  the  same. — J.  Moore, 
30  Theberton  Street,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N.l, 
who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £\  Is. 

**  Brownette  '* 

Oh,  Harlow  of  the  once-white  locks. 
Why  have  you  changed  to  medium  brown  ? 
I  love  you  best  in  "cleavage"  frocks. 
Tossing  on  high  your  famous  "crown." 

I  fear  this  altered  colour  scheme 
Will  not  go  down  with  many  fans. 

Nor  will  they  like  the  new-formed  team. 
With  Tracy's  homefiest  of  "pans." 

And  so,  dear  Jean,  I  you  beseech. 
Forsake  this  craze  for  mousy  hue; 

Forward  once  more  into  the  bleach. 
And  please  the  many,  not  the  few  ! 

— M.  Stonier,  30  Paignton  Road,  Liverpool,  16, 

who  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

Golden  Male  Voices 

I am  a  regular  reader  of  your  wonderful  film- 
paper,  and  I  take  great  interest  in  all  its 
article;;  and  portraits.  But  the  page  which 
intrigues  me  most  is  the  "Thinker's." 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  read  complimentary 
(and  otherwise)  criticisms  of  the  stars  made  by 


your  readers.  Perfect  smiles,  the  best  looks, 
the  most  talented  artiste,  and  a  host  of  other 
things.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  actor  who  might  possess  the 


perfect  speaking  voice.    The  actresses  were  dealt 
with  on  another  page  some  time 
actors  have  been  left  severely  alone  ! 


i 


Might  I  be  permitted  to  set  the  ball  rolling  by 
selecting  the  star  whom  I  consider  has  the  most 
musical  speaking  voice  on  the  screen? 

Above  all  other  masculine  film-stars,  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Otto  Kruger  possesses  the  golden  voice. 
— (CounUss)  Hildne  Magriska,  7  Park  Parade, 
Raker,  Sunderland. 

Yo,  Ho,  Ho  ! 

Now  that  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  has  proved 
that  sea-subjects  are  popular,  why  doesn't 
an  enterprising  British  director  use  Captain 
Marryat's  sea  novels?  They  are  packed  with 
thrilling  melodrama,  sea  fights  between  single 
shipF  md  fleets  occur  almost  every  other  chapter, 
and  the  heroes  are  as  handsome  as  any  female 
film-fan  could  wish  ! 

It's  true  that  they  depict  this  country's  fight 
with  France  under  Napoleon,  but  even  sparing 
French  sus":eptibilities,  there  is  sufficient  material 
left  to  make  half  a  dozen  colourful  films. 

They  could  be  made  replete  with  sea  fights 
against  pirates  and  rescues  of  wealthy,  high-bom 
beautiful  girls  from  the  clutches  of  bona-fide 
villains  blacker  than  even  Hollywood's  imagina- 
tion can  paint  them  ! 

Marryat's  hovels  have  stood  the  test  of  a 
hundred  years  of  reading,  so  why  not  give  them 
a  new  lea.se  of  life  in  sound  and  celluloid? — 
David  Morgan,  47  Cwmcelyn  Road,  Blaina,  Man. 

North  versus  South 

In  childhood  days  we  read  tales  of  handsome 
Vikings,  Norsemen  and  Saxons,  but  where  are 
the  Northern  heroes  of  the  screen  ?  Must  a  hero, 
if  not  British  or  American,  possess  Latin  blood 
to  be  beloved  of  kinemagoers  ? 

We  have  Tulbo  Carminati,  Francis  Lederer, 
Ramon  Novarro  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Rudolph  Valentino  and  scores  of  lesser  known 
players,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Carl  Brisson 
and  Otto  Kruger,  there  are  no  northern  heroes. 

With  the  ladies  it  seems  to  be  the  opp>osite 
way  round.  Greta  Garbo,  Marlene  Dietrich, 
Greta  Nissen  and  others  shine  for  Nwdic 
countries,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Claudette 
Colbert,  the  only  southern  ladies  are  Mexicans — 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  Mona  Maris. 

Surely  Spain,  with  its  notoriously  beautiful 
women,  could  produce  a  heart-throb  to  rival 
Garbo  or  have  Latin  women  been  so  much  more 
looked  after  and  kept  in  the  home  than  nor- 
therners that  a  film  star's  life  has  been  denied 
them? — (Miss)  Joyce  /.  Corlett,  "  Bonshaw" 
Selboume  Drive,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Exploiting  Artistes'  Generosity 

I would  like  to  comment  upon  a  "racket" 
wherein  film  and  variety  stars  have  bewi 
exploited,  namely,  the  charity  performance. 

1  do  not  say  this  is  the  general  rule,  but  it  is 
more  prevalent  than  is,  }>erhaps,  imag^ed. 

No  one  would  think  of  asking  a  bricklayer 
to  give  his  services  gratis,  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  expected  of  the 
professional,  sometimes  giving  two  or  three 
shows  in  one  day;  if  he  refuses  he  is  said  to  be 
selfish  and  high-hat. 

The  main  point  is,  however,  on  jjenising  the 
balance  sheet,  the  charity  has  benefited  very 
little,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  "expenses"; 
thus,  the  generosity  of  a  hard-working  body  of 
jxiople  is  used  to  line  the  f)ocket  of  some 
unscrupulous  promoter. 
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What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 


I  suggest  that  if  the  artistes  received  their  fee 
in  the  usual  way,  they  could  forward  their 
cheque  to  the  right  channels;  by  so  doing,  they 
would  sound  the  death-knell  to  a  very  nasty 
practice. — E.  J.  W.  Bacon,  81  Heath  Park  Road. 
Romford,  Essex. 

Give  Teachers  a  Chance 

Why  are  school  teachers  so  often  ridiculed 
on  the  films  ?  Teachers'  foibles  are  mani- 
fold, and  we  all  enjoy  a  good  laugh  at  them,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  give  children  such  entertainment. 

Parents  and  school  teachers  find  the  modem 
child  no  easy  problem  to  deal  with.  The  films 
could  make  their  task  less  difficult  by  helping 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  teachers  and  parents 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children. 

This  is  not  a  Mrs.  Grundy  outburst.  It  is  the 
view  of  a  young  teacher,  who  has  always  enjoyed, 
and  always  will  enjoy,  the  films. — {Miss)  Jean 
Hannah,  46  Stanley  Avenue,  Copnor,  Portsmoulh. 

Why  No  Contraltos? 

As  a  regular  filmgoer,  and  one  who  has 
patronised  every  kind  of  film,  one  thing 
has  always  struck  me  as  being  rather  strange. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  screen  does  not  possess 
a  contralto  singer  of  any  repute — if  it  f>ossesses 
one  at  all.  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  heard 
one. 

Yet,  it  has  catered  for  all  other  tastes — male 
and  female  crooners  by  the  dozen;  sopranos, 
tenors  and  baritones  who  axe  really  singers. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  richer  voice  than  the 


contralto,  and,  surely,  there  are  many  who  agree 
with  me.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  catered  for? 
— (Mrs.)  Jean  Hamilton,  27  Kestrel  Road, 
Glasgow,  W.3. 


Pipe  Down  ! 


TTITTien  the  film  Top  Hat  was  "going  the 
VV  rounds"  of  the  local  kinemas  I  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  seeing  it.  This 
omission  has  now  been  remedied  and  I  was  again 
impressed  by  the  wonderful  dancing  of  Fred 
Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers,  to  say  nothing  of 
Edward  Morton's  timidity. 

However,  the  film  had  one  very  disturbing 
fault.  The  dancing  scenes  were  marred  by 
orchestral  drowning.  It  was  almost  impossible 
at  times  to  hear  the  rj'thmic  taps  of  the  dancers ; 
which  brings  us  once  again  to  the  question. 
When  is  this  incidental  music  bogey  to  be  laid? 
— C.  H,  Procter,  23  Brancaster  Road,  Newbury 
Park,  Ilford.  Essex. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5$.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow^ 
Street,  W.C.2. 


WHO'S  Who 


Jack  Buchanan 


BORN  in  Glasgow  on  April  2,  1891,  Jack 
Buchanan,  who  stands  6  ft.  2  in.,  and  has 
brown,  curly  hair  and  bro\\-n  eyes,  made  his 
stage  debut  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Glasgow,  in 
1912.  After  some  years  of  hard  struggle  he 
finally  won  recognition  as  a  talented  musical 
comedy  and  revue  actor,  his  dancing  being 
particularly  noteworthy. 

His  stage  successes  include  :  To-Night' s  The 
Night,  Bubbly,  Battling  Butler,  Chariot's  Revue. 
in  which  he  went  to  America,  Toni.  Sonny, 
That's  A  Good  Girl.  Stand  Up  and  Sing,  Wake  Up 
and  Dream  and  The  Flying  Trapeze.  He  has 
made  pictures  both  in  America  and  England. 

.\mong  his  pictures  are  : — Monte  Carlo,  The 
Glee  Quartette,  The  Happy  Ending,  Confetti, 
Bulldog  Drummond's  Third  Round,  Man  of 
Mayfair,  Good-Night  Vienna,  Yes  Mr.  Brown, 
That's  a  Good  Girl,  Brewster's  Millions,  Come 
Out  of  the  Pantry,  Limelight  (in  which  he  made 
a  brief  appearance).  When  Knights  Were  Bold  and 
Tkis'll  Make  You  Whistle. 

Dorothy  Burgess 

BROWN-HAIRED,  blue-eyed  Dorothy 
Burgess  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  4, 
1907.  After  attending  various  private  schools, 
she  was  sent  to  a  finishing  school  in  New  York, 
and  then  turned  her  attention  to  the  stage. 
-Aiter  some  exjierience  in  revue,  she  went  in  for 
drama,  making  her  first  New  York  apf)earance 
in  "  straight  "  plays  in  1925  in  The  Adorable 
Liar.  Among  other  plays  in  which  she  appeared 
were  The  Squall,  Lulu  Belle  and  Dancing  Mothers, 
in  which  last  she  appeared  in  the  part  made 
famous  on  the  screen  by  Clara  Bow. 

She  made  her  screen  debut  in  1929,  her 
pictures  including  :  Pleasure  Crazed,  Protection, 
In  Old  Arizona,  Song  of  Kentucky,  Beyond 
Victory,  Swing  High,  Recaptured  Love,  Lasca  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  Taxi,  Cleopatra,  The  Squall,  Bird 
of  Fame,  The  Broken  Wing.  Malay  Nights,  Easy 
Millions,  Ladies  Must  Love.  The  Important 
fVUness.  I  Love  That  Man,  Hold  Your  Man. 
From  Headquarters,  Kidnapped,  Evidence  in 
Zamera,  Orient  Express,  Fashion  Follies  of  1934, 
4  Modern  Hero.  Affairs  of  a  Gentleman.  Circus 
Zlcwn,  Friends  of  Mr.  Sweeny,  Hat,  Coat  and 
rlove.  Gambling,  Midnight  Butterfly  and  Village 
Tale. 


Billie  Burke 

BORN  in  Washington  on  August  7,  1885,  she 
is  the  widow  of  the  famous  Florenz  Ziegfeld. 
She  was  a  great  favourite  on  our  stage  and 
enjoyed  a  big  success  at  the  London  Pavilion  in 
1902,  and  also  starred  in  pantomime  in  Glasgow 
and  Sheffield.  Apart  from  many  stage  successes 
in  revue,  musical  comedy  and  '  'straight' '  plays  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  she  starred  in  many 
pictures  in  the  days  of  the  silent  film. 

Her  pictures  include  :  Wanted  A  Husband, 
Good  Gracious  Annabelle,  Let's  Get  A  Divorce, 
Peggy,  Eve's  Daughter,  Sadie  Love,  Ranch  House 
Blues,  A  Bill  of  Divorcement,  Finishing  School, 
Christopher  Strong.  Dinner  at  Eight.  Only 
Yesterday,  We're  Rich  Again,  The  Dover  Road, 
Forsaking  All  Others,  Society  Doctor,  After  Office 
Hours,  A  Feather  in  Her  Hal,  Becky  Sharp, 
Doubting  Thomas  and  Splendour. 


George  Bums  and  Gracie  Allen 

THE  former,  whose  real  name  is  Nathan 
Birbaum,  was  bom  in  New  York.  He  is 
5  ft.  9  in.  tall,  has  brown  eyes  and  black  hair,  and 
is  married  to  his  professional  partner,  Gracie 
Allen.  He  started  on  the  stage  when  twelve 
years  of  age  and  since  then  he  has  appeared  in 
hundreds  of  variety  acts.  While  playing  at  the 
Union  Hall,  New  Jersey,  he  met  his  future  wife, 
and  they  teamed  up  together.  Gracie  is  also 
an  old  trouper.  She  was  bom  in  San  Francisco, 
is  5  ft.  tall,  with  brown  eyes  and  black  hair,  and 
when  only  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
she  spent  her  summer  holidays  from  school  doing 
a  single  act  in  vaudeville  around  San  Francisco. 
W'ith  her  three  sisters  she  formed  the  vaudeville 
team  of  the  Allen  Sisters  and  later  joined  the 
Reilly  Gsmpany. 

After  having  worked  together  for  four  years, 
George  and  Gracie  signed  a  unique  six  years' 
contract  with  RKO  Theatres.  They  are  among 
the  most  popular  radio  stars  in  America.  Their 
films  include  a  series  of  shorts  for  Paramount 
made  in  1931,  and  also  The  Big  Broadcast, 
College  Humour,  International  House,  Six  of  a 
Kind,  We're  Not  Dressing,  Many  Happy  Returns, 
Love  in  Bloom,  The  Plot  Thickens  and  The  Big 
Broadcast  of  1936. 


CURLY  HEAD 


JL.  A  head  of  curls  by  Amami  Wave-Set 
^  is  bound  to  win  the  admiring  attention 
it  deserves.  And  never  were  waves  and 
curls  set  so  economically.  Six  perfect 
settings  firom  one  sixpenny  bottle. 
Immediately  after  the  weekly  Amami 
Shampoo,  perms  and  natural  waves  must  be 
deftly  arranged  with  Amami  Wave- Set.  (A 
quick  application  and  "comb  through" 
keeps  order  on  the  other  days  of  the  week). 
Cjo  and  buy  a  bottle  of  this  easy-to-use, 
non-oily  non-t)owdery  lotion  today! 

AMAMI 

WAVE  SET... tf&rs 


and 

AMAMI  SHAMPOOS  3d.  4  6d. 

AHAHI  No.  I  ghra  deeper  |  AHAMI  No.  12.    The  new 

skKs  to  Brunenes.  I  soaptets  shampoo.  Leaves 

AMAHI  No.  S  is  specially  the  hair  splendidly  glossy, 
for  Blondes.  3d.  and  M.  Two  variations — one  for 
AHAMI  Spcdal  Hcmia  burn-  fair,  ooe  for  dark  hair  .  .  . 
isbes  "  In-betweens."  M.  I  only  M. 
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r 


B^^^       ,    r  pond's 


— yet  the 
same  powder  shade  is 
perfect  for  both! 


HOWcan  you  know  what  shade 
of  powder  is  perfect  for  3^0:/? 
If  your  skin  often  looks  faded  and 
old,  then  the  shade  you  now  use 
is  probably  wrong. 

It  would  not  be  surprising.  For 
until  recently  all  powder  shades  were 
made  without  a  scientific  knozdedge 
of  skin  tones.  But  now  Pond's  have 
analysed  the  skin  of  200  girls  to  dis- 
cover what  skin  tones  give  each 
type  its  special  beauty.  And  these 
tints  are  blended  invisibly  in  Pond's 
Powder  shades.  That  is  why  they 
give  your  skin  a 
new  loveliness. 

There  is  only 
one  way  to  find 
the  right  shade 


for  you.  Choose  from  Pond's  five 
shades.  Your  chemist  has  them. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon  and  try 
them  free. 

Natural  gives  transparency. 
Rachel  i  gives  a  cool  ivory  finish. 
Rachel  2  clears  a  creamy  skin. 
Peach  warms,  gives  a  lovely  blonde 
colouring. 

Dark  Brunette  is  a  sim-tan  tint. 

Pond's  Powder  is  so  fine  that  it 
goes  on  more  smoothly  and  clings 
longer  than  other  powders. 


AMAZING  FACTS 

were  revealed  when  over  200  girls 
were  complexion-analysed  under 
a  colourscope.  It  shotved  that 
beautiful  blonde  skin  has  a 
note  of  bright  blue  ;  that  lovely 
brunette  skin  contains  britlianl 
green!  With  this  knowledge 
Pond's  have  blended  invisibly  in 
their  new  powder  shades  the  exact 
tints  of  lovely  skin. 


CQCC.  Pond'i  Powder  :  Write  your  name  and  address 
below,  pin  a  id.  stamp  to  this  coupon  and  post  in 
!>caled  envelope  to  Dept.  P 372-1,  Pond's,  at  Perivale,  Green- 
ford,  Middlesex,  and  we  will  send  you  I-REE  SAMPLES 
of  all  five  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder — Natural,  Peach, 
Dark  Brunette  (Suntan),  Rachel  i  and  Rachel  2. 
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Let  George  Do  It! 

r\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


MoviF  Minded  (London).- — Brian  Don- 
levy,  b.  Feb.  9,  Portadown,  Ireland;  .ight 
brown  hair  and  grey-green  eyes,  5  ft.  11  in." 
190  lb.;  real  name  Ijrian  Waldo  Donlevy, 
unmarried.  Latest  films.  Thirteen  Hours  by 
Air,  Human  Cargo,  and  Half  Angel.  Address 
c/o  Tweniicth  Century  Studios. 

BlTBBLEs. — John  Hayward,  Wendy  Bariie, 
Robeit  Cummings,  Eleanore  Whitney  took 
the  chief  roles  in  Millions  in  the  Air. 

Crazy  on  Clark  (Clapton). — Centre 
Spreid,  It  Happened  One  Night,  April  21, 

1 934.  (2)  Plates  of  Gable  as  follows  :  Aug.  29, 
1931;  July  9,  1932;  Oct.  21,  1933;  April  13, 

1935.  Front  covers  :  Nov.  26,  1932;  June  1, 
1935;  Sept.  21.  1935;  May  9,  1936.  (3) 
Articles  :  May  23.  1936 — "  On  the  Heights 
—But  Not  High  Hat  " ;  "My  Life  Story," 
by  Clark  Gable— April  21,  1934;  April  28, 
1934;  May  12,  1934;  and  May  19,  1934; 
"  Gable  Selects  the  Ten  Most  Attractive 
Women"— Feb.  23,  1935;  "The  Man's 
Man  Women  Like,"  by  Jim  TuUy — July  6, 
1935  ;"What  I  Have  Learned  from  Women," 
"  Picturegoer  Summer  Annual,"  1934. 

S.  F.  (Manchester). — Greta  Garbo,  b. 
Sept.  18,  1906;  June  Knight,  Jan.  22,  1913. 

F  D.  (tendon).— Charles  Bickford,  b. 
Jan.  1,  1892,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
latest  film.  Rose  of  the  Rancho.  (2)  Latest 
film — Elizabeth  Young,  China  Seas;  Jane 
Withers,  Pepper;  Eleanor  Powell,  Born  to 
Dance. 

ROGERS-ASTAIRE  FAN  (London). — (1) 
When  writing  to  a  star  in  America  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  obtain  an  International 
Money  Order  from  your  local  Post  Oflfice 
for  the  return  postage  plus  1/-  (the  usual 
charge  for  an  autographed  photograph)  and 
ericlose  it  in  your  letter  to  the  star  addressed 
c/o  their  studio.  A  letter  to  America  costs 
IJd.  (2)  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers 
have  appeared  in  tht-  following  films 
together — Gay  Divorce,  Flying  Down  to  Rio, 
Roberta,  Top  Hat,  Follow  the  Fleet,  and  I 
Won't  Dance. 

Lover  OF  THE  "  Picturegoer  "  (I.O.W.). — 
Write  to  Clark  Gable  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  and  Gracie  Fields  c/o  Associated 
Talking  Pictures. 

Dick  Powell  Lover  (Nottingham). — 
Dick  Powell,  b.  Nov.  14,  1904,  Pittsburgh; 
6  ft.,  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  1/2  ib. ,  mar. 
Mildred  Maund  (mar.  dis.).  Latest  film, 
Hearts  Divided,  with  Marion  Davies. 

The  Garboites. — I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
early  for  a  cast  of  Camille  and  we  cannot  say 
whether  Greta  Garbo  will  play  in  a  colour 
film.  The  other  rumours  you  have  heard 
have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

A.  M.  G.- — Photograph  of  John  Loder 
obtainable  from  the  Postcard  Salon,  87  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.2.,f  or  3d.  each  ,2/«  a  dozen; 

R.  O.  (Bedfordshire).— Sydney  Blackmer; 
b.  July  13,  1894,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
6  ft.,  195  lb.,  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  married 
Lenore  Ulric;  hobby,  all  sports. 

n.  G.  (Sussex). — The  rumour  you  have 
heard  re  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  is  incorrect. 

Y.  E.— Veronica  Rose,  b.  1911,  Edinburgh. 
Flaxen  gold  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Films 
include  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest,  Turkey  Time,  A 
Cup  of  Kindness,  Fighting  Stock,  Stormy 
Weather. 


D.  R.  H.  (Blackheath).— The  rumour  you 
have  heard  about  Greta  Garbo  is  absolutely 
incorrect. 

Leslie  Howard  Fan. — (1)  I  suggest  you 
write  to  London  Films  about  a  re-issue  of 
The  Scarlet  Pimperml.  (2)  The  Petrified 
Forest  has  not  been  generally  released  yet. 
(3)  Leslie  Howard  b.  April  3,  1893,  married 
Ruth  Evelyn  Martin,  has  a  ton  and  daughter. 

J.  B.  L.  (Leeds).— Fobert  Taylor  b. 
Fiiley,  Nebraska,  Aug.  1911;  real  name 
Arlington  Brough  (Btu.),  6  ft.,  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  unmarried;  expert 
tennis  player  and  at  horseback  riding; 
accomplished  pianist.  Latest  films- — Secret 
Interlude  with  Loretta  Young,  and  The 
Gorgeous  Hussy  with  Joan  Crawford. 

Kruger  Admirer. — (1)  Otto  Kruger  plays 
the  lover  in  Dracula's  Daughter,  not  a  horror 
role.  (2)  Living  Dangerously  released  Aug. 
24,  1936. 

Lover  of  Pat  (Birmingham). — Pat  O'Brien 
b.  Sent.  1,  Milwaukee,  brown  eyes  and  hair; 
mariied  Eloise  Taylor.  Latest  films — Ceil- 
ing Zero  and  Slim. 

Another  Fan  ^  (London).^ — (1)  Brian 
Donlevy  took  the  role  of  a  henchman  to  the 
murderer  in  Mary  Burns  Fugitiii,  and  the 
detective.  Dr.  Evarts,  in  Thirtetn  Hours  bv 
Air.  (2)  Rhythm  on  the  Range,  and  This'll 
Make  You  Whistle,  release  date  not  fixed. 

(3)  Brian  Donlevy ;  see  Movie  Minded  above. 

(4)  Write  to  Jack  Buchanan  c/o  British  and 
Dominions  Studios. 

Ardent  Asther  Admirer  (Bloomsbury). — 
Nils  Asther 's  films  and  leading  ladies. 
Laugh  Clown  Laugh,  Loretta  Young;  The 
Cossacks,  Renee  Adoree;  Wild  Orchids, 
Greta  Garbo  ;  Our  Dancing  Daughters, 
Dorothy  Sebastian;  The  Single  Standard, 
Greta  Garbo;  But  the  Flesh  is  Weak,  Heather 
Thatcher,  Nora  Gregor;  Letty  Lynton,  Joan 
Crawford;  As  You  Desire  Me,  Greta  Gaito; 
The  Bitter  Tea  of  General  Yen,  Fay  Wray; 
Mad  Masquerade,  Karen  Morley;  Storm  at 
Daybreak,  Kay  Vizncis;  Hollywood  Party, 
Lupe  Velez;  By  CaruUelight,  Elissa  Landi; 
The  Right  to  Romance,  Ann  Harding ;  Madame 
Spy,  Fay  Wray;  Behold  We  Live,  Irene 
Dunne;  Crime  Doctor,  Karen  Morley; 
Lovetime,  Pat  Paterson;  Abdul  the  Damned, 
Adrienne  Ames;  The  Marriage  of  Corbcd, 
Hszel  Terry. 

M.  W.— Robert  Donat,  b.  Mar.  18,  1907, 
Withington,  Manchester,  6  ft.  154  lbs., 
brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  Ed.  Manchester; 
hobbies  horse  riding,  fencing,  swimming  and 
motoring.  Married  Ella  Voysey;  two  chil- 
dren. "To  make  Knight  Without  Armour 
with  Marlene  Dietrich. 

D.  T.  (Ilford). — "  The  Touch  of  Your 
Lips"  was  not  from  Follow  the  Fleet;  but 
"  Let  Yourself  Go  "  was  in  this  film. 

Margaret. — Jimmie  Hanley  took  the  [Jart 
of  Leonaid  in  Little  Friend.  His  other  films 
are  Boys  Will  be  Boys,  Royal  Cavalcade, 
Forever  England  and  The  Tunnel. 

Micky  (Surbrton). — Brian  Donlevy;  see 
Movie  Minded  above. 

Georgina  (Wimbledon).— Una  Merkel  b. 
Dec.  10,  1903,  Covington,  U.S.A..  5  ft.  Sins., 
fair  hair,  blue  eyes;  mariied  Roni'.d  Butta; 
hobbie  ,  reading  and  swimminf . 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


.\  hrge  party  of  the  members  of  the  HenRV 
Edwards  British  Film  C Lire  accepted  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  Cinematograph 
Benevolent  Fund  to  visit  Glebelands,  the 
Fund's  Convaleicent  and  Rest  Home,  at 
Wokingham,  on  Sunday,  July  12,  and  a 
ve:y  happy  time  was  spent.  Mr.Vive.ish, 
the  genial  Secretary  of  the  Fund,  and  Mr. 
GibI)  McLaughlin,  the  popuhr  Vice- 
Pre  idem  of  the  Club,  wer  e  thei  e  to  welcome 
them,  the  only  disappointment  being  that 
Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  the  ever-popular 
President,  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be 
theie  also,  owing  to  work  on  the  film  Beauty 
and  the  Barge.  In  spite  of  somewhat 
dreaiy  weather,  a  very  delightful  time  was 
enjoyed  by  eveiy  one.  The  parry  on  ariival 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection  or  the 
beautiful  house  and  grounds,  and  then  sat 
down  to  tea.  After  tea  they  weie  able  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  grounds,  and  then 
went  to  the  beautitul  swimming  pool  on  the 
adjoining  estate,  by  the  knd  invita'ion  of 
Mr.  Carthrow  Maitin,  where  a  very  enjoyable 
time  was  spent.  After  a  voteof  thanks  to  the 
C.T.B.  Fund,  Mr.  Vrveash,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diver  and  Mr.  Carthrow 
Martin,  the  happy  parly  returned  to  Town  by 


the  eight  o'clock  train.  By  kind  permission 
of  the  C.T.B.  Fund,  the  Cluh  will  hold  1 
Gaiden  Party  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  in  the 
beautitul  grounds  olGlebelandsnextsummei. 
The  next  Dance  will  be  held  in  October,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  hold  another  of  their  popular 
Private  Film  .Shows  in  November.  N«»' 
members  are  welcomed.  Full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  on  receipt  of  a  siamped 
addressed  envelope,  from  the  Hon.SecretatJ. 
32  Ameibury  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W.2. 
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CUTEX  DOESN'T  THICKEN 
IN  THE  BOTTLE! 


Beauty  experts  call  it  the  most  important 
improvement  since  liquid  polish  was  in- 
vented !  A  new  Cutex  Pohsh  with  which 
the  most  inexperienced  user  can  get 
professional  results.  —  Resists  evaporation 
and  won't  thicken  in  the  bottle.  In  a 
choice  of  fifteen  smart  shades.  Wears  for 
days  without  flaking  off  despite  soap  or 
water.  To  remove  polish,  insist  upon 
Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover  —  it  benefits 
your  cuticle.  You'll  find  Cutex  at  your 
favourite  shop. 


CUTEX 

Manicure  Preparations 

MADE   IN   OBEAT  BKITAIS 


PICTUREGOER.  Weekly 
"ALREADY  MY  EYE  LASHES 
ARE   BEAUTIFULLY  LONG 
AND  CURLY/* 


Thui  writes  Min  D.  E.  of  Ptumitead  aft^r  using 
her  FIRST  tube  of  LASHTONE.  Inifew  short  weeks  you. 
too,  can  hive  eye  l»shes  which  wilt  be  the  envy  of  all  your  friends 

 by  using  Lashtone,  the  scientKic  lash  tonic.    Your  eyes  as  well 

will  take  on  a  new  sparkle  and  lustre — you  will  look  years 
younger.  Thousands  of  delighted  users  have  written  thanking 
us  for  drawing  their  attention  to  Lashtone.  Give  yourself  a 
new  lease  of  youth  and  beauty  to-day.  Buy  a  tube  of  Lashtone 
and  watch  It  quickly  and  surely  transform  your  lashes  to  lasting 
loveliness. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

From  Boots.  Timothy  Whites,  Tiylori.  Harrodj,  S«lIrid«M,  Whittteyj  and 
an  Hish-olan  Chemifti,  Stores,  Besntr  Park>an,  etc.  Price  2  8  per  tube 
Is  ease  of  iiacnltT  Moi  P.O.  direct  to  the  manafactarera,  LASHTONE 
PBODUCTS,  (Dept.  1)  7S  BATHAIf  SIEEET,  H.W.l,  and  a  tnbe  will  Iw 
sent  to  JOB  Post  Free. 


Two  of  the  famous 


BEAUTY  AIDS 


"471  f  EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

CREAM  TOILET  SOAP 
per  tablet  id.;  3,1-  box  of  three. 
"47 It"  TALCUM  POWDER 
Tin  tuith  sprinkler  top,  1/3.  Extra  large  size,  2  6. 

iPricet  mpplf  •«  Oml  BriltiH  nnd  X.  IrftatiU  o«7y.) 


■•41  If,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 


SET  YOUR  PERM" 

with  this  tonic  hair  lotion 

Here  is  the  ideal  way  to  ensure  that  yoiu- 
ir  is  always  tidy  and  at  its  best ;  that  your 
1  nnanent  wave  is  neat  and  smart,  with  not 
J  hair  out  of  place;  that  your  hair  is  bright, 
pssy,  and  healthy. 

A  few  drops  of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  well 
lashed  into  the  scalp  will  set  the  wave  and 
SDw  your  hair  to  the  best  advantage.  That 
< pensive  "perm"  will  no  longer  be  spoilt 
I  untidy,  straggling  ends.  But  Lavona  is 
i>re  than  just  a  wave-set:  it  is  a  bringer 
c  hair  health  and  beauty.  It  removes  the 
lldng  danger  of  dandrufE,  feeds  and  streng- 
t  :ns  the  hair-roots,  promotes  a  luxuriant 
f  wth.  and  enhances  the  natural  sheen  and 
c  Dur  of  the  hair. 

iet  from  your  chemist  to-day  a  2/3  bottle 
o  ^vona  Hair  Tonic  and  keep  those  rebellious 
ci  Is  in  order. 


The  BRipiJJjn 


-Cektam-VmAU-ftu! 


You  can  obtain  a 
complete  depilatory 
set  for  2/6  or  a  trial 
size  is  available  at  6d. 
Full  directions  with 
each  glove. 

BALDWIN 

Beauty  Products 

A,  Hanover  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


The  BflLDUUin 


iWOR  ME] 


SAf  ELY  tEMOVtS 
UNWAMTED  HAIK 
WITHOUT  IAIOI5 

PASTES  O* 
DANGEROUS 
CHEMICALS 


I  ODOURLESS 

CLEAN 
I  CONVENIENT 


NAIL§  $HORT  / 


V  Grow  them  to  faablon's  lenctb — Quickly' 
,  M WhOeyoaileevPlltex  Bapid  Nafl  Grower  will  br«n« 
0%  n  O  i  U   1     S*^  lovely  Ions  qmOm.    Works  woadefs  for  nails 
fin'    '        \    ehortened  by  typing.    Tryltl    Jott  apply  nightly 
"   ..tl        \  — Tbat'saOl  TeeUnwnlali dally.  Month's rapply 
kl  ^M.       \  S/«  Poet  tree. 

1..%|L|CH  1       riLTKX  LTD.     S»a  Bmttr  SptliKMt 
Q^OTI^^^  (Dept.  >.e.t)tl  Broadway.  Cioa«kbd.Loa4Mb>.8 


aiAOCQ   The   beat  scientific  Noee 

nUOCO.  Machlnet  In  the  wortd. 
Remc^  ugly  Doeee  ot  all  kinda.  Worn 
daring  sleep.  Stamped  envelope  for  full 
pAitlcuUra. 

Dcn  ftlAQEQ   Medically  approved 

IfCU  nU9C9<      tnatment  abeo- 

lnt*)v  cure*  red  noaea.  4/8.  poat  free.  Foreign 
m  eitr». 

liPIV  CADC   Bobber  Ear  Capa 

UULI  CftnO'  remedy  ootatand- 
lu*:  eiuTi.  7  8.  poat  free.  Foreign.  1(8  extra, 
P.  LESS  RAT,  SpedkUit,  CRITBBIOK 
BUILOlHa.FICCADILLT  CISCUt,  LORDOR, 
S.WJ. 
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Oinffer  Sogert 


NEW  THRILLS 

For  Film  Fans! 

Just  arrived !  Sixteen  lovely 
additions  to  "  The  Picturegoer " 
series  of  famous  postcards,  sepia 
glossy  and  "  Partners."  And  here  are 
portraits  of  Ginger  Rogers  and 
Ronald  Coknan  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  charm  and  quality  of  the 
new  cards.  Each  and  every  one 
shown  on  the  list  is  equally  fascinat- 
ing. Get  some  without  delay  and 
give  added  sparkle  to  your  collection. 
5/-   ALBUM  FREE 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain 
liberal  discounts  on  your  postcards  by 
joining  "  The  Picturegoer  "  Postcard 
Club.  You  will  also  receive  a  5s. 
Album  Free  to  hold  300  Cards.  The 
book  is  a  beauty,  boimd  to  resemble 
snakeskin.  A  free  album  de  luxe, 
bound  in  Blue  Rexine,  is  also  obtain- 
able. To  join,  send  an  order  for  not 
less  than  one  dozen  of  the  new  post- 
cards at  the  regular  prii  e  of  2s.  6d. 
dozen.  Liberal  discoimts  on  all 
subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  cards  from  list  given  here. 
All  new  cards.  Real  photos,  3d.  each, 
2  6  doz.  On  sale  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000 
postcards  sent  free  on  request. 

SEPIA  GLOSSY 

Hardie  Albright 

Ro3s  Alexander 

Noah  Beery 

Katherine  De  MUle 

Mary  Ellis 

George  Formby 

John  Gielgud 

Harriet  Milliard 

Dickie  Moore 

William  Powell 

Phillip  Reed 

Ginger  Rogers 
PARTNERS  :—     Sepia  and  coloured  (state 

wtuch  are  required) 
Walter  Abel  and  Margot  Graham 
Henry  Fonda  and  Sylvia  Sidney 
William  Powell  and  Rosalind  Russell 
Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO  DAY 


To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON. 

85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club,  and  send 
me  Membership  Card  and  full  particulars 
of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I 
enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen 
"  Picturegoer  "  postcards,  price  2/0 
dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 
your  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.  I  enclose 
II-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album 
dt  luxe  is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of 
pottage  and  packing  on  my  gift. 

Name  


Addrett.. 


P.O.  No   Amount  

*Ovcn*a»  rea<1«n  should  enclose  2/- 
':xtra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
j/-  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 
Cross  P.O.  /  and  Co.  /  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 

Irxth  Free  Slate  eustomeri  will  be  re- 
qutred  (o  pay  any  cliaries  that  may  be 
levied.  Pir..  8/8/38 


Leave  It  to  Anne 


Here  is  a  mixed  bag  of  queries  from  my  correspondents.  Maybe 
one  of  them  applies  to  your  special  problem.  If  not,  let  me  have  a 
line  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  enclosed  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  give  your  query  personal  attention. 


Y  upper  lip,"  says  a 
reader,  "is  far  too 
long  for  good  looks. 
What  can  I  do  about 
it  ?  "  You  can  make 
it  appear  much  shorter  by 
skilful  placing  of  lipstick.  Build 
up  the  mouth  vdth  the  colouring, 
taking  the  tint  to  .the  ^treme 
edge  of  the  lip,  or  if  you  are  very 
clever  just  a  shade  beyond  it. 
Keep  a  clean  edge  and  wipe  oflE 
any  smudginess  with  a  wisp  of 
muslin  dipped  in  cold  water. 


Lashes  that  are  brittle  trouble 
several  correspondents.  They  can 
do  one  of  two  things.  Mascara  is 
obtainable  that  is  made  with  a 
castor  oil  base.  This  counteracts 
the  tendency  to  dry  out  the  lashes. 
It  is  obtainable  in  half  a  dozen 
tints.  On  the  other  hand  if  you 
have  a  block  that  must  be  used  up 
first,  try  treating  it  with  castor  oil. 
Pour  three  drops  on  to  the  block. 
Let  it  sink  in,  repeating  the  process 
two  or  three  times.  Apply  this 
mascara  in  the  ordinary  way, 
moistening  the  brush  with  water. 
At  night  time  apply  to  the  eyes  a 
mixture  of  castor  oil  and  vaseUne. 
Warm  them  and  take  one  part  oil 
to  two  parts  vaseline.  Apply  to 
the  IcLshes  with  a  sharpened  match 
stick.  Use  a  fresh  stick  for  each 
eye. 

Eyeshadow  comes  to  the  assistance 
of  those  with  too  deep-set  eyes. 
Take  the  eye  shadow  and  place  it 
very  close  to  the  lashes.  Do  not 
take  it  all  over  the  eyehd.  Just  a 
trace  may  be  placed  underneath  the 
eyebrows.  This  leaves  the  top  part 
of  the  eyelid  quite  white  and  clear 
and  thus  throws  the  eyes  into  relief, 
and  minimises  the  sunken  efiect. 

Brittle  nails  are  very  trouble- 
some. An  absolute  cure  is  not 
known,  for  brittleness  is  often  due 
to  some  obscure  constitutional  cause. 
It  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  not 
absolutely  sure. 

But  they  may  be  improved.  Be 
sure  to  use  a  varnish  remover  with 
an  oily  base.  At  intervals  give  the 
nails  a  holiday  from  varnish  and 
use  a  cream  polish  instead.  Iodine 
oil  should  be  painted  on  the  nails 
night  and  morning  with  a  small 
brush.  The  nails  should  always  be 
filed  to  shape  with  an  emery  board 
rathe"-  than  cut  with  scissors. 

Keep  the  hands  out  of  hot  water 
as  much  as  possible.  If  you  have 
to  do  washing  and  cleaning,  wear 
rubber  gloves.  Internally,  calcium 
and  halibut  Uver  oil  will  help. 

Swimming  is  the  best  of  all 
exercises  for  developing  the  bust. 
If  you  cannot  take  up  swimming, 
then  practise  the  breast  stroke 
every   morning,   lying  face  down- 


wards on  your  bed.  An  arm  circling 
exercise  eJso  helps.  With  the  arms 
out  level  with  the  shoulders,  twirl 
them  first  of  all  twenty  times 
backwards,  and  then  twenty  times 
forwards.  Keep  the  movements  in 
the  shoulder  joints. 

If  you  cannot  wait  for  results,  or 
you  are  one  of  those  obstinate 
cases  that  never  develop  whatever 
the  exercise,  you  have  two  remedies. 
Either  wear  a  "sling"  brassiere 
which  is  so  rounded  and  shaped 
that  it  emphasises  the  most  modest 
bust,  or  wear  a  false  bust.  These 
are  most  ingeniously  and  naturally 
devised.  They  are  comfortable  and 
elegant  and  are  worn  like  a  bras- 
siere. 


Many  dry  skins  suffer  badly  in 
the  hot  weather.  Here  is  one  way 
of  combating  this  trouble.  Place 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  a  small 
knob  of  your  usual  feeding  cream. 
Add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  tissue  oil. 
Knead  together  and  massage  into 
the  skin.  Remove  surplus  cream 
before  going  to  bed,  but  leave  the 
skin  just  moist.  Next  morning 
massage  in  a  little  more  and  leave 
it  on  while  you  dress.  Take  it  off 
when  you  are  ready  to  do  your 
make-up. 

Tannic  acid  treatment  is  the  up- 
to-date  method  of  treating  bums. 
It  has  superseded  the  old-fashioned 
carron  oil.  It  is  equally  successful 
in  treating  bums  caused  by  careless 
sun  bathing.  A  makeshift  remedy 
is  to  use  freshly  infused  tea  leaves 
that  have  been  allowed  to  cool. 
A  better  way  is  to  use  the  tannin 
in  a  specially  prepared  cream  out 
of  a  tube. 

Blisters  can  turn  a  holiday  into 
a  nightmare.  If  you  are  subject 
to  them  always  powder  the  insides  of 
your  stockings  or  your  sports  socks 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
boracic,  zinc,  and  starch  powder. 

If  a  blister  has  already  formed,  dab 
on  a  little  pure  Eau  de  Cologne, 
prick  with  a  sterilised  needle  and 


then  cut  away  the  ragged  skin 
with  a  pair  of  sterilised  nail  scissors. 
Be  sure  both  needle  and  scissors 
are  sterilised.  Cover  with  a  piece  of 
clean  white  rag  and  a  pad  of 
boracic  ointment.  Renew  twice  a 
day  and  in  a  couple  of  days  it 
should  be  healed. 


If  you  have  spent  your  holiday 
without  a  hat  and  your  hair  has 
been  bleached  in  consequence,  you 
are  now  probably  bemoaning  its 
lack  of  colour  and  its  lack  of  gloss. 

Olive  oil  will  come  to  the  rescue. 
Add  a  teaspoon  of  olive  oil  to 
your  favourite  shampoo  before  mix- 
ing it.  Use  a  little  less  water  than 
usual.  This  will  make  the  hair  glossy 
and  restore  some  of  the  natural  oil 
dried  out  by  the  sun.  It  is  also 
good  if  yom  hair  is  suffering  from 
too  much  artificial  bleaching. 

So  many  readers  are  seeking  to 
obtain  a  good  figure  in  a  few 
weeks,  as  they  do  not  care  for  the  side- 
ways view  of  themselves  in  bathing 
costume.  Very  often  I  give  you 
"get-beautiful-quick"  remedies,  but 
in  such  cases  you  have  me  beaten. 
Sylph-like  lines  were  never  induced 
in  a  fortnight. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  control 
the  tunmiy  with  a  special  bathing 
suit  or  a  bathing  corset.  Many 
swim  suits  are  made  of  lastex  yam. 
These  cling  closely  to  one's  skin, 
at  the  same  time  moulding  and 
restraining  the  figure. 

Or  the  newest  figure-controlling 
bathing  suits  are  made  of  lastex 
mbber.  They  have  a  very  strong 
pull  which  continuously  supports 
and  controls  the  figure,  and  a 
decorative  crinkly  surface  that  does 
not  soak  up  water  and  become 
heavy  when  wet.  A  bathing  corset, 
made  pantee  style  so  that  it  does 
not  ride  up,  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
solving  the  figure  difl&culty.  It  is 
quite  indiscernible  under  a  swim 
suit  and  a  brassiere  to  match 
ensures  slender  firm  lines  in  and 
out  of  the  water. 
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TALKIE   TITLE  TALES 


This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Thomas  Thompson,  7  Lovell  Street, 
Sheffield,  4,  for  :— 

Behind  Office  Doors 
After  Office  Hours 
Strictly  Business 
You're  Telling  Me 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded 
to  :— 

Miss    L.    Linstead,    14    Dunloe  Avenue, 
Tottenham,  N.17,  fort- 
Bad  Boy- 
Come  Out  of  the  Pantry 
He  Who  Gets  Slapped 
Serves  You  Right 

Miss  Mary  Gordon,  44  Moss-side  Road, 
Glasgow,  S.l,  for:  — 
Leap  Year 
Marry  Me 

Littl.-  Man,  What  Now? 
Night  Flight 


'  KiUan,' 


Miss  Elise  Morey  (aged  15), 
Dyke  Close,  Hove  4,  Sussex,  for  : — 
Heat  Wave 
We're  Not  Dressing 
Delay  in  the  Sun 
Les  Miserables 
Miss  N.  Hill,  12  Harewood  Street,  Middles- 
brough, Yorks,  for  : — 

Doctor's  Orders 
What,  No  Beer? 
Just  My  Luck 
As  TOT  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  '■  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  m 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard, 
c/o  Picturegoer,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  »''*  ''' 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  thtl 
your  "  titles  "  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guy  Beacom. 
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THE  NAME  IS 

CREST! 


It's  something  delightful .  .  .  delightfully  NEW/ 


A  bar  thickly  and  lusciously  coated  with 
chocolate  rich  and  milky — a  delight  in  itself 
to  think  of  .  .  .  this  flaunting  chocolate- 
wealth  but  a  mere  casing  for  a  broad  and 
deep  slab  of  sohd,  crunchy,  scrumptious 
something — suggesting  an  ideal  combination 
of  old-fashioned  toflee  at  its  grandest  (with 


the  real  flavour)  and  "  butterscotch  "  at  its 
hghtest  and  crispest . . .  then  this  masterpiece 
of  confectionery,  called  (for  want  of  a 
subUmer  word)  candy,  flavoured  weU  and 
plentifully  with  choice  almonds  .  .  .  CREST  ! 
And  the  price  {believe  it  or  not)  is  2d.  ! 


Vow  lislrdr««s*r  knows  chat  utlnf  Nettle  CeloRlrue 
"venf  (dafniMa  freathr  eflhancct  the  naturmi 
totour  ■»«in  of  irour  hair.  Thl»  wondorful  treat- 
meni  M  wM  bf  leadinf  chemlsu  and  hairdressen. 
«rko  know  the  regular  uie  of  ColoRliue  glvei  • 
wonderful  colour  brilliance  Co  all  types  o(  hair, 
■rithoul  being  either  a  dye  or  a  bleach. 

Asfc  year  chemlit  or  hairdresser  (or  Che  colovr 
anted  CO  your  hair  ;  If  not  sure  of  Che  exact  shade 
*r<ta.  eaclodng  a  cuctlng  of  your  hair,  to  i 

C.  NESTLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

*8  SOUTH  MOLTON  ST,  LONDON.  W.I 


6 a  PER     PACK£T  CONTAINING 
HAIR    B£AUTY  TREATMENTS  ^ 

tOLoRiN  S  C 


CLAIRE  DODD 
Warner  Bros.  & 
Vitaphone 
Picturei. 


can  you 
say  Yes*'  to 
these  questions 


•ns/ 


Does  it  stay  on  for  hours  ? 

Does  it  flatter  your  com' 
plexion  ? 

Is  it  good  for  your  skin  ? 

Is  it  so  pure  you  could 
"eat  U  "  ? 


You  will  be  able  to  say  YES  with 
enthusiasm  to  all  these  questions  if 
you  use  Poudre  Leichner.  It  is 
beautiful  powder  of  supreme  quality 
and  the  choice  of  stage  and  screen 
beauties  all  over  the  world.  Only 
progressive  experience  of  more  than 
sixty  years  and  profound  scientific 
knowledge  could  produce  powder  of 
such  perfection.  There  are  lo  mar- 
vellous shades — you  are  sure  to  find 
one  which  is  exactly  and  flatteringly 
right  for  you. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  dainty 
Orange-Red  Boxes.  6d..  2/-. 

Use  Leichner  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  really  good  cosmetics. 

Poudre 

LEICHNER 

MADE  IN  ENGLAND  AT  LEICHNER  HOUSE, 
ACRE  LANE,  S.W.2. 
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Ma^Mum  CaVwU 

Ali  'THE  CASE  AGAINST  Mrx  AMES' 


HOW 

i^'giyes  her  beauty 
diAmixtlc  appeal 

Hollywood  IS  a  world  of  personalities.  The  personality 
of  Madeleine  Carroll  reflects  this  modern  age  and  she 
believes  that  a  woman  must  be  at  her  best  at  all  times, 
especially  on  holiday  to  obtain  the  greatest  rewards. 

Life  is  colourful,  but  even  a  colourful  personality  can 
stand  added  charm  .  .  .  this  is  where  make-up  comes  in, 
and  is  the  reason  for  COLOUR  HARMONY  Make-Up 
Max  Factor's  idea  in  creating  COLOUR  HARMONY 
Make-Up  is  to  accentuate  beauty.  This  means  to  bring 
out  your  own  personality  with  the  correct  colour  tints  in 
POWDER,  ROUGE.  and  LIPSTICK  for  your  type.  You 
can  give  beauty  the  same  dramatic  appeal  an  artist  might 
give  his  canvas,  by  emphasising  your  more  attractive 
features  with  COLOUR  HARMONY  Make-Up 


DISCOVER  THE 
Hollywood's  Magic 
MONY  will  make 


DIFFERENCE 
COLOUR  HAR- 
in  your  own  beauty. 


uctov^  %)Hijwoo(l &Iondon 

Yd  II  nil  I  lind  Mm  l-'uciorx  "  Comncl  its  of  I  In-  Slur.-i  '  al  Ifddi  nij  Sloirs.  (Jlicmisis  mid  Ilai  rdrrsNrrs  th  roiiijlHuil  flir  roii  iitri/. 

POST  "for  T>OwbERrROUci  AND~UPSTICK  1n  "yOUR~COLOUR  HARMONY 

Max  Factors  .Make  Vp  Studios  (Dept.  A.), 
49  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Sen<l  thin  together  with  6(1.  in  stumps  or  T.O  lo  Max 
Factor(I)ept.  A  ),  49  Old  Bond  Sir.'t'l,  London,  W.l,  for 
your  pcTHonal  complexion  iinaly-is,  iiuik<'  up  eoloin' 
iiarmony  chart,  Haniples  of  powdei-,  rouye  and  lipstick 
in  your  correct  colotir  linrinony.  anil  48  pan*" 
the  .Veif  .Irl  ill  Make  nr.  hy  i\ia\  Kartor.  P.4 


Hair 


Light . 


BLONDF. 

.  □    D>rk  □ 

BRO\)WETTE 
Lighl  □   Diik  □ 

BRUNETTE 

Light  n    Ojrk  C" 

REDHEAD 
Light  □    Dark  □ 

If  hair  is  Grey,  check  t)pe  above 

and  here  (1 


xNAME. 


ADDUESS. 


Prinlfd  in  f;real  Hiitain  and  Publi.hed  Weekly  by  the  Proprietors.  ODHAMS  I'RES.S   Ltd.,  LonR  Acre.  London,  KeRislcred  at  the  (J  l'-O.  as  a 

f'o^t  l-'ree  all  over  the  World:  I3«.  per  annum,  6».  6d.  for  six  months,  3b.  3d.  for  three  months.    RcKistercd  for  tranKmission  liy  C^anndian  MuRazine  lost. 
Australia  and  .New  Zealand:  (;or<lon  &  Gotch,  Ltd.     For  South  Africa:  Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.    Agents  lor  C:annda  :  Impciial  News  Co.,  L'"-.  "I 
Wholesal-  New.dealeis '  Association.  Ltd.     Also  on  aale  at  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  I  -d.'a  Hookshops  at  ?  18  Kuc  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  and  75  Houlevard  Adolphc  M 

and  Meaaagetics  Oawton,  13  Hue  Albouy,  I'aiis 


Newipa 

Agencie: 

so  C':>fll 
X.  Hinx 


Krst\Urril   ul   the   ',J'<>     ,i  ■     i  Wu^fdl^er. 
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MAKE  SURE  YOU'RE  GETTING  PLAYER'S 


See  the  name 

PLAYER'S 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Player's 
"  Medium "  Navy  Cuf— Moke  sure  you  get 
PLAYER'S  by  seeing  the  lifebuoy  trade  mark 
on  the  packet  and  the  words  PLAYER'S 
"  MEDIUM  '  NAVY  CUT  on  each  Cigarette. 


THE  TOBACCO  THAT  COUNTS 
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SNAPPY  BEACmVEAR  I 

That's  Jane  Hamilton 
above — in  a  fetching  beach 
suit    from     the  Summer 
Annual. 


WIFE  VERSUS  SECRETARY 

Here's  Jean  H.irlow  with  "Boss" 
Clark  Gable  in  a  scene  from  the 
fuU-lcneth  story  of  this  super  film 
which  is  faicinatingly  told  in  "The 
Pirlnresoer  ?ummer  Annual." 


of  the  Screen! 


WHAT  thrilling  holiday  fashion  secrets 
has  Hollywood  up  her  sleeve?  What 
glorious  creations  are  screenland's 
brightest  stars  wearing  ?  See  the  whole 
pageant  of  the  screen's  latest  fashions, 
between  the  fascinating  covers  of  "  The 
Picturegoer  Summer  Annual  " — then  plan 
your  own  holiday  outfit  from  its  secrets. 
This  wonderful  100-page  spectacle  of 
the  glories  of  the  screen,  now  on  sale, 
price  6d.,  is  packed  with  scores  of 
wonderful  surprises  .  .  .  with  thrills  .  .  . 
large  art-plate  portraits  of  your  movie 
favourites  and  many  amazing  features. 

Want  to  look  like  your  favourite  screen 
star  ?  Then  read  Jack  Dawn's  advice  on 
"Making  Up  to  Type."  The  grand  old 
lady  of  filmland — May  Robson — tells  you  a 
thing  or  two  about  L-O-V-E.  Bob  Mont- 
gomery, as  an  outdoor  man,  reveals  a  few- 
secrets  you  didn't  know  before.  And 
there's  a  True  Love  Story  of  a  Famous 
Star  that  will  make  you  open  your  eyes  in 
amazement.  How  do  stars  keep  healthy  ? 
Is  it  a  Woman's  World  7  Why  won't 
certain  stars  marry  ?  There's  an  answer 
to  these,  too,  in  the  hundred  fascinating 
pages  of  "  The  Picturegoer  Summer 
Annual." 

Whatever  else  you  do — don't  miss  this 
thrill  of  a  lifetime.  Before  it  is  too  late — 
get  a  copy  from  your  newsagent  or 
bookstall  NOW— price  6d. 


ARE  YOU  LIKE  HER  ? 

The  simple  coiffure  ot 
Constance  Bennett  is 
most  becoming  to  women 
of  her  type.  Read  about 
it  in  "The  Picturegoer 
Summer  Annual." 


What  waves 

. .  what  curls . . 
what  lovely  qirls! 

*No  sea-breezes  have  these  waves  at 
their  mercy.  They  are  Amami  waves, 
ruled  only  by  Amami  Wave  Set.  Here's  how 
Amami  girls  keep  "  appeal  "  in  their  hair  and 
)oin  in  all  the  fun  of  the  beach.  After  the 
weekly  shampoo  ...  an  application  of  Amami 
Wave  Set  and  careful  attention  in  professional 
manner  Daily  afterwards  a  quick  touch 
of  this  fragrant  lotion  to  restore  the  depth  of 
waves,  the  tightness  of  curls.  Remember  ! 
six  complete  settings  in  every  6d.  bottle 

AMAMI 

WAVE  SET...6°&r3 


AND 


SHAMPOOS  y&b° 

The  essential  treatment  for  every  sun  and 
sea  -  drenched  head  is  a  weekly  Amami 
shampoo.  It  keeps  hair  and  scalp  at  normal- 
ity, correcting  excessive  faults,  giving  health 
and  gleaming  vitality 


AHAMl  No.  I  gives  deeper 
gloss  to  Brunettes. 
AHAMl  No.  S  IS  specially 
lor  Blondes.  3d.  and  6d. 
AMAMI  Special  Henna  burn- 
ishes   "  In-beiweens  "  6d. 


AMAMI  No.   12.  The  new 

soapless  shampoo.  Leaves 
the  hair  splendidly  glossy. 
Two  variations  —  one  lor 
lair,  one  lor  dark  hair  . 

only  3d. 


royd^ 
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DON'T  just  bare  your  skin  to 
the  sun  and  hope  for  the  best — 
or  you'll  suffer  from  burn  and  turn 
an  ugly  red,  too.  But  you  needn't 
buy  costly  lotions  and  creams  to  get 
— painlessly — the  bronzed  beauty 
you  long  for! 

There's  a  way  that's  easy  and 
inexpensive,  yet  so  effective  that 


many  of  the  loveliest  women  in 
Society  prefer  it  to  anything  else: 
before  and  after  you  sunbathe — and 
while  you  are  sunbathing  —  use 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It  helps  your 
skin  to  tan  evenly  without  burning 
and  it  rcsupplics  the  fine  oils  that 
keep  your  skin  soft  and  supple. 
Also,  this  cool,  delightful  cream 


won't  stain  your  towels ;  in  fact,  it 
washes  out  very  easily. 

★       ★  ★ 

NEXT  TIME  you  sun  yourself  in  the  garden 
or  on  (he  beach,  and  when  you  go  hiking  or 
motoring,  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Also  smooth 
it  on  before  you  bathe  in  the  sea,  to  protect 
your  skin  against  the  drying,  coarsening  effect 
of  salt  water.  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  obtainable 
at  chemists  everywhere. 
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Pictu  rego  w-Ihe 


Mo^t  Popular  Maqajrine 


MM.  THE 


A 


MERICAN  players  are  continuing 
to  flock  to  London;  and  this  in 
itself  is  nothing  new.  But  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  scene  since  this  time  last 

year. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  I  wrote 
about  then,  in  which  I  deplored  the  impor- 
tation of  American  film  actors  to  our  studios. 

I  pointed  out  that  very  few  players  would 
dream  of  coming  to  England  if  they  could 
get  a  job  in  Hollywood,  and  that  for  too 
many  of  them  this  was  a  forlorn  hope. 

I  also  gave  a  list  of  about  sixty  visiting 
players  (miscalled  "stars"  by  their  managers 
and  publicity  agents)  and  demanded  of  what 
benefit  their  importation  had  been  to  the 
cause  of  British  production. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  honest 
answer  would  have  been  "none." 

Virtuous  Circle 

Nowadays,  however,  the  case  is  altered.  By 
way  of  compensatiou  for  all  the  "\'icious 
circles  "  from  which  we  have  had  to  suffer  in  the 
IMist,  we  are  now  experiencing  a  "virtuous 
circle,"  as  welcome  as  it  is  unusual. 

It  works  this  way.  British  films  having 
improved  considerably  in  the  past  year,  bigger 
and  better  American  players  are  being  tempted 
over  to  play  in  them ;  and  these  better  American 
players  make  for  still  better  British  pictures, 
•which  in  turn  will  bring  still  bigger  neimes  over 
.  .  .  until  at  last  there  will  be  no  Holl5rwood 


player  who  vnU.  feel  it  beneath  his  or  her  dignity 
to  come  over  for  one  or  two  pictures. 

Some  authorities  will  tell  you  that  it  was  the 
influx  of  Hollywood  talent  that  started  this 
happy  "virtuous  circle";  but  the  problem  of 
which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg,  need 
not  concern  us  now. 

To  Their  Advantage — 

"f TThat  matters  is  that  most  of  the  recent 
VV   importations  are  a  real  asset  to  British 
■pictuies-— because  we  understand  better  how  to 
exploit  them. 

Some  of  the  HoUjrwood  stars  are  being  better 
photographed  and  better  directed  in  British 
pictures  than  they  have  ever  been  before ;  partly 
by  American  cameramen  and  directors,  it's  true, 
but  that's  all  part  of  our  progress — we  are  able 
to  get  hold  of  good  American  technicians  as  well 
as  players. 

No  one  can  complain  of  a  dearth  of  big 
American  names  here  now. 

Look  at  our  studios — Marlene  Dietrich,  Ann 
Harding,    Edward    G.    Robinson,  Miriam 
Hopkins,  Doug.   Fairbanks,  jun.,  Con- 
stance Bennett,   Henry  Fonda,  Sylvia 
Sidney,  all  engaged  in  the  same  praise- 


You  may  prefer  this  two-piece  sports  dress  of 
russet  homespun — but  ive  prefer  the  contents, 
Gail  Patrick. 

worthy  pursuit — making  British  films  better. 

— And  to  Ours 

Consider  the  reactions. 
A  motherly  Quota  Act  insists  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cast  being  British. 

The  presence  of  a  great  Hollywood  name  in  the 
cast  will  go  a  long  way  towards  assuring  a 
favourable  reception  for  such  films  in  America. 

And  thus  our  homegrown  players  will  have 
a  chance  to  appear  before  American  audiences, 
and  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

Better  still,  of  course,  if  our  own  players  can 
be  built  up  to  star  strength;  it  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Jessie  Matthews,  as  Max  Breen  tells 
you  on  pages  12  and  13  this  week,  and  it  will  be 
done  again. 


Meanwhile,  the  position  is  more  satisfactory 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  and  our  film- 
makers are  entitled  to  be  just  a  little  pleased 
with  themselves. 

Stage  Struck 

Some  years  ago  a  little  Irish-American  boy  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  played  hookey  from 
school  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

He  had  an  uncle  w'ho  stood  very  high  in  his 
esteem,  for  he  filled  the  honourable  position  of 
bill-poster  to  the  local  theatre,  and  always 
managed  to  get  tickets  for  his  young  nephew, 
who  spent  five  nights  a  week  at  the  theatre  when 
he  should  have  been  doing  his  homework.  And 
when  his  friends  were  playing  baseball  (or 
cricket,  which  thrives  in  Paterson  owing  to  the 
thousands  of  English  working  in  the  silk  miUs 
there),  he  was  hanging  about  the  stage  door. 
The  stage-struck  kid  was  tough,  and  fought 
whenever  he  got  the  chance;  and  after  a  more 
than  usually  violent  combat  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  work  in  a  silk  mill. 

Dreams  Come  True 

But  the  life  of  a  silkworm  didn't  appeal  very 
much  to  young  Bert,  and  after  wasting 
three  weeks  of  his  life  there,  he  got  a  job  heaving 
"props"  about  in  the  theatre. 

And  as  he  could  sing  a  little,  and  "hoof" 
a  little,  he  always  dreamed  dreams  of  being 
a  Broadway  actor  w-ith  his  name  in  lights,  some 
day. 

And  his  dream  came  true.  After  touring  for 
eleven  years  or  so,  including  a  trip  to  England, 
he  became  the  star  of  Ziegfeld's  Follies ;  and  then 
he  w^as  put  in  another  Ziegfeld  show — Rio  Rita — 
with  an  eccentric  comedian  named  Robert 
Woolsey.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  great 
things. 

Bert  Wheeler  told  me  all  about  it  the  other 
day,  as  we  sat  in  his  luxurious  London 
"apartment." 

Luck — And  Something  More 

"  T've  been  lucky,"  he  said  in  a  soft  brogue  that 
JL  had  never  been  completely  overlaid  by  an 
American  twang;  "I've  had  some  bad  luck,  but 
mostly  good. 

"I've  been  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
same  manager  for  seventeen  years — Leo 
Fitzgerald.  He's  done  everything  for  me; 
I  wouldn't  be  anywhere  \\ithout  him. 
And  another  stroke  of  luck — a  year  after 
I  quit  the  stage  for  the  screen,  the  theatre 
in  America  went  phut  ! " 

Well,  luck  helps,  I  admit,  but  you've 
got  to  have  something  else  besides. 
Luck  threw  him  into  association 
with  Woolsey — but  they  made  good 
together,  or  they  wouldn't  have 
been  put  into  Radio's  film  version 
of  Rio  Rita — the  only  two  from  the 
stage  cast. 

"Funny  thing  is,  we've  never  officially  been 
a  team,"  he  told  me.  "We  have  two  different 
managers,  and  until  recently  we  had  separate 
pay-cheques. 

"But  about  three  years  ago  we  stood  out  for 
a  percentage  basis — and  on  the  first  film  after 
that  we  made  £13,000  more  than  we  had  been 
getting  in  salary  ! " 


Try-out 


Do  you  ever  think  of  going  out  on  the  road 
to  try-out  your  new  film  stories,  as  the 
Marx  Brothers  do  ? "  I  asked. 

"Lots  of  times,"  he  told  me;  "but  we  never 
got  as  far  as  doing  it.  Something's  alwaj'S 
cropped  up — Woolsey' s  been  ill,  and  so  on  .  .  . 
though  he's  all  right  again  now. 

"But  it's  a  good  thing  to  do.  You  never  can 
tell  what's  funny  till  you've  tried  it  on  an 
audience.  And  another  thing — you  can't  rely  on 
gags  any  more,  because  the  radio  uses  them  all 
up.    You've  got  to  have  situations." 

He  told  me  some  good  stories  about  playing 
in  England. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 
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{Continued  from  page  5) 

"  In  1919,  after  a  successful  tour  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  weeks,  I  reached  Manchester,  and,  boy, 
did  they  despise  me  !  Gee,  I  expected  them  to 
come  right  up  on  the  stage.  I  was  praying  for 
the  week  to  end — and  then  came  a  railway  strike, 
and  I  had  to  stay  on  at  the  same  theatre  for 
another  week  ! 

"That  was  one  time  my  luck  didn't  hold." 

Sturdy 

After  that  he  went  to  the  Palladium,  London, 
where  he  made  a  big  hit.    But  he's  stiU 
glad  when  he  hears  it's  raining  on  Manchester. 

WTien  he  was  telling  me  of  his  early  days,  this 
tough,  sturdy  Irish-American  trouper  with  the 
twinkling  blue  eyes  yielded  a  curious  glimpse  of 
the  stage-struck,  pugnacious  schoolboy  back  in 
Paterson,  N.J. 

He  is  still  as  stage-struck  as  ever,  and  still 
a  fighter. 

"  We  only  make  one  film  every  five  months 
now,"  he  told  me,  "so  I  get  a  chance  to  travel. 
I  love  London.  .  .  .  Maybe  we'll  come  over  and 
make  a  film  here  next  February  or  so." 

Okay,  Bert.    See  you  then  !    So  long  I 

General  Joan 

Mark  Twain  said  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour,  "Fc.v  there  be  who  escape  it." 
The  same  might  almost  be  said  of  the  dis- 
tinction (if  you  can  stiU  call  it  that)  of  being  a 
"  Kentucky  Colonel." 

There  are  a  large  number  of  such  colonels  in 
Hollywood,  and  repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rope  Joan  Crawford  in  as  one;  but  she  has 
always  dodged. 

"No,"  said  Joan  firmly,  "I'll  be  a  general  or 
nothing  ! " 

Recently  a  messenger  arrived  from  Kentucky 
at  the  home  of  the  Tones,  bearing  a  bulky 
package  addressed  "General  Joan  Crawford 
Tone.  ' 

Consumed  with  curiosity,  Joan  broke  the 
seals,  and  sure  enough,  it  was  a  parchment  com- 
mission to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Kentucky 
army. 

There's  nothing  like  standing  up  for  your 
rights  ! 

Stars  Play  "  Bits 

Here  is  news  of  two  strange  things  from 
Hollywood  —an  unusual  film,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence. 

The  film  is  Paraniount's  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
in  which  John  Halliday  has  been  playing  the 
leading  role. 

The  story  deals  with  the  sensational  come-back 
of  a  fallen  screen  idol  of  the  silent  film  days. 

To  the  earlier  sequences  such  old-timers  as 
Bryant  Washburn  (who  also,  by  the  way, 
appeared  in  The  Drunkard),  Creighton  Hale, 
Jack  Mulhall,  Harry  Myers,  Frank  Mayo,  Jack 
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Mogni/icent  as  ever  in  a  heard,  C.  Aubrey 
Smith  plays  the  prisst  in  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 


Mrs.  Rogers  conducts  the 
coachir^  school  at  Radio  Pictures 
studio ;  here  she  is  with  her 
devoted  friend  and  famous  da.ugh- 
ter.  Ginger. 


Mower,  and  Albert  Conti  were 
roped  in  to  represent  them- 
selves. 

But  the  modem  sequences 
are  the  more  startling  part. 
Scenes  from  well-known  Holly- 
wood resorts  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  in  these  will 
appear  producer  Mack  Sennett, 
director     Marshall     Neilan,  ^.  ; 

Gary  Cooper,  Harold  Lloyd, 
William    Famum,     Richard  •  ' 

Talmadge,  Charles  Ray — all 
doing  "  bits." 

Not  since  Fascinating  Youth 
have  so  many  celebrities 
appeared  incidentaJly  in  a 
film. 

Across  the  World 

The  strange  occurrence  took        •  ""'^ 
place      when^  Barbara 
Stanwyck  heard  her  own  voice  from  12,000  miles 
away. 

J.  Roy  Hunt,  cameraman  on  Radio's  feature 
screen  production  The  Bride  W alks  Out,  in  which 
Barbara  Stanwyck  is  starred,  invited  Barbara  to 
his  home  to  see  a  short-wave  wireless  receiving 
and  transmitting  set  which  he  had  constructed — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  America. 

They  chatted  with  people  in  South  America 
and  Hawaii,  and  finally  tuned-in  to  a  Radio 
Pictures  official  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

He  told  Barbara  that  Annie  Oakley  was  playing 
at  a  local  theatre,  and  asked  her  to  wait  while  he 
got  the  theatre  on  the  telephone. 

The  film  was  on  the  screen  at  the  time,  so  the 
sound  of  the  dialogue  was  relayed  over  the  'phone 
to  the  radio  transmitter,  and  Barbara  Stanwyck 
heard  it  in  Hollywood. 

"  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth.  .  .  ." 

Warned  by  Warners 

The  latest  trouble  at  the  Warner  Bros,  plant 
at  Burbank  concerns  Bette  Davis,  who,  after 
winning  the  Academy  award  for  her  work  in 
Dangerous,  has  ag.iin  scored  heavily  in  The 
Petrified  Forest. 

Bette  was  working  on  the  film  God's  Country 
and  the  Woman  when  she  suddenly  decided  that 
God's  country  would  have  to  do  without  the 
woman,  and  walked  out. 

The  rea-son  she  gave  was  that  she  wanted  her 
salary  (which  stands  at  only  £250  a  week) 
doubled,  "or  else." 

Warners  promptly'  suspended   her  for  not 


li\'ing  up  to  the  terms  of  her  contract,  and 
declare  she  won't  be  allowed  back  until  she 
agrees  to  "play  ball." 

If  Bette  wins  a  case  in  the  courts,  as  Ann 
Dvorak  did,  the  whole  affair  will  sinmier  do^vn 
in  time. 

Ann  is  just  back,  after  an  eight  months' 
absence,  with  all  forgiven  and  forgotten;  Jimmy 
Cagney,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stiU  awaiting  the 
result  of  Warner  Bros,  appeal  from  a  verdict  in 
his  favour. 

If  this  kind  of  thing  continues  at  Burbank, 
we  shall  be  spelling  it  Warner  Bothers. 

Substitutes 

Hollywood  has  lately  changed  its  mind  about 
screen  "doubles." 
Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  considered 
a  definite  handicap  to  look  too  much  like  any 
leading  player. 

Now  the  studios  are  inclined  to  look  more 
favourably  on  a  player  who  is  of  the  same 
general  type  as  one  ofi  their  contract  stars, 
because  the  latter  are  evincing  an  increasing 
tendency  to  "walk  out"  on  a  production,  and 
it's  handy  to  have  someone,  who  can  step  into 
the  absentee's  shoes  without  causing  too  much 
alteration  to  the  script. 

For  instance,  Bette  Davis  was  given  a  certain 
date  by  which  she  must  return  to  the  Warner 
Studios — "or  else." 

She  ignored  the  warning,  still  holding  out  for 
a    "  rise,"    so   Warners   struck    her    off  the 
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payroll  and  put  Beverly  Roberts  into  her  part  in 
Gaid's  Country  and  the  Woman. 

Struggle 

So  Bette  Davis  has  committed  herself  to  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  which  may  mean 
victory  and  may  mean  defeat,  but  even  the 
victory  is  apt  to  be  a  barren  one. 

James  Cagney,  for  example,  finds  himself  the 
poorer  by  more  than  /30,000  through  his  fight 
with  Warners,  the  first  round  of  which  he  has 
won. 

Ann  Dvorak  has  come  back  to  work,  kissed 
and  made  friends,  and  all  is  forgiven  and 
forgotten;  but  she  has  lost  about  ;^10,000  by  her 
rebellion,  which  takes  a  lot  of  the  gilt  off  the 
reconciliation. 

Of  course,  it  sometimes  works;  Katharine 
Hepburn,  Ginger  Rogers,  and  Fred  Astaire  have 
all  recently  had  differences  with  the  manage- 
ments, and  got  away  with  it;  but  there  is  the 
recent  expensive  case  which  Frances  Day  lost 
against  Gaumont-British  to  remind  us  that 
artistes  sometimes  lose. 

i^uins  on  Show 

Three  items  of  news  from  America  suggest 
that  audiences  are  overflowing  the  banks  of 
their  proper  domain — the  theatres. 

Firet,  I  hear  that  The  Country  Doctor,  the  film 
in  which  the  Dionne  Quintuplets  appeared,  has 
resulted  in  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
tourists  who  want  to  see  the  Quins,  that  special 
accommodation  has  been  proN'ided  for  them. 

The  famous  ladies  now  have  a  recreation 
ground,  with  an  oval  grass  plot,  a  miniature 
concrete  paddhng-pool,  and  a  circular  concrete 
pit  filled  with  sand ;  there  are  also  small  pine  trees 
dotted  about. 

This  is  surrounded  by  a  passageway  for 
sightseers,  floored  with  felt  and  cork  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  children,  and 
provided  with  a  fine  wire  mesh  through  which 
the  tourists  can  see  without  being  seen. 

Star-gazing  De  Luxe 

The  second  item  concerns  the  people  who 
would  rather  line  up  outside  a  kinema  to 
watch  the  stars  going  in,  than  pay  to  see  them 
on  the  screen. 

At  every  big  Hollywood  premiere,  hundreds  of 
fans  push  and  shove  and  mill  around  on  the 
sidewalk,  watching  the  stars  arrive  in  their 
luxurious  cars;  and  until  recently  all  the 
attention  they  got  was  to  be  pushed  in  the  face 
or  prodded  in  the  tummy  by  a  cop  when  they 
grew  over-zealous. 

At  the  premiere  of  Anthony  Adverse  at  the 


Carthay  Circle  Theatre,  however,  Warners  tried 
an  experiment.  They  erected  banks  of  benches 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  sightseers  were  able  to 
obtain  a  grandstand  ^■iew  of  their  fa\  ourites. 

May  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  for  the 
smart  openings  at  the  Leicester  Square  Theatre, 
seats  are  built  in  the  gardens  round  Shakespeare's 
statue  ? 

That  would  be  a  pretty  piece  of  irony. 

Invading  the  Studios 

The  third  section  of  the  audience  is  swamping 
the  studios. 

The  exhibitions  at  San  Diego,  Dallas,  and 
Fort  Worth  are  attracting  thousands  of  tourists, 
and  e.xcursions  are  being  run  from  these  centres 
to  Hollywood  "to  see  the  studios." 

All  that  the  majority  of  trippers  \vill  ever  see 
is  the  outside  of  the  walls;  but  some  hundreds 
of  people  are  able  to  exert  some  sort  of  influence 
that  will  get  them  past  the  outer  portals,  es- 
jjecially  large  parties  of  "friendly  society" 
members — Elks,  Buffaloes,  and  the  like. 

Burning  with  a  desire  to  see  their  favourites 
in  the  flesh,  the  visitors  are  conducted  through 
the  studio  grounds,  and  are  lucky  to  catch  a 
distant  glimpse  of  a  player  w-alking  from  a 
stage  to  the  dressing-room  block;  the  stages, 
dressing-rooms,  and  restaurant  are  rigidly 
barre<l  to  them. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  paying 
proposition  for  production  companies  to  run 
e.xcursions  to  the  studios. 

Perhaps  Elstree,  Denham,  and  Sound  City 
\vill  come  to  it  in  time. 

Young  Toughs 

Those  of  us  who  saw  and  enjoyed  Dorothy 
Peter.wn's  fine  performance  in  The  Country 
Doctor  have  been  wondering  when  we  should  see 
her  again — -especially  as  it  Avas  announced  that 
she  was  not  to  play  in  the  ict^uel,  which  would 
again  feature  the  Dionne  quintuplets  and  Jean 
Hersholt. 

Now  I  hear  that  she  is  to  play  Mickey  Rooney's 
mother  in  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  film 
The  Devil  is  a  Sissy. 

In  this,  Freddie  Bartholomew  plays  an  English 
boy  who  is  thrown  among  young  Americans  in 
a  New  York  public  school. 

Jackie  Cooper  will  be  one  of  the  youthful 
"gang"  leaders,  and  the  film  looks  tough  to  me, 
for  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  figures  in  it. 

Shirley  Ross  has  her  first  leading  part  in  this 
picture,  and  two  favourite  character  actors, 
Gene  Lockhart  and  Etienne  Girardot,  have 
prominent  roles. 

Rowland  Brown,  who  wTote  the  story,  will  also 
direct. 
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This  seems  a  pretty  good  example  of  casting 
for  type,  and  may  depict  some  of  Freddie's  real- 
life  experiences  in  America. 

Film  Folk 

John  Ford,  having  broken  his  rule  not  to  direct 
feminine  stars  by  directing  Katharine  Hepburn 
in  Mary  of  Scotland,  will  next  direct  Barbara 
Stanwyck  in  Tlie  Plough  and  the  Stars. 

*  *  * 

The  .Mary  of  Scotland  unit  contains  four 
Academy  .\ward  winners — Katharine  Hepburn, 
Fredric  March,  John  Ford,  director,  and  Dudley 
Nichols,  who  adapted  the  story  for  the  screen. 

*  *  * 

Radio  Pictures  have  taken  options  on  all  the 
"Saint"  stories  by  Leslie  Charteris,  and  will 
shortly  produce  one  of  these.  Saint  in  New  York, 
in  which  the  central  character  lends  his  talents 
to  the  police  in  a  campaign  to  rid  New  York  of 
gangsters. 

*  *  * 

L'nder  Claudette  Colbert's  new  contract  with 
Paramount,  she  will  appear  in  seven  Paramount 
productions  in  the  next  two  and  a  half  years, 
starting  a  new  picture  every  four  months.  In 
between  these  she  has  a  right  to  play  in  three 
films  for  other  companies. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Shirley,  at  eighteen,  has  just  completed 
the  high-school  course  prescribed  by  the  State  of 
California.  She  has  just  finished  playing  the 
title-role  in  M'Liss  for  Radio. 

*  *  * 

In  all  their  nineteen  pictures.  WTieeler  and 
Woolsey  have  had  only  four  leading  ladies. 
Dorothy  Lee  appeared  in  sixteen  of  them,  Mary 
Carlisle  in  one,  Betty  Grable  in  one,  and  now 
Barbara  Pepper  is  in  .'\Iumnt)''s  Boys. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Film  Industry  has  sent  twelve 
British  films  to  the  annual  Film  Festival,  now 
in  progress  in  Venice. 

«         «  ♦ 

Lee  Tung  Foo,  celebrated  Chinese  actor  and 
opera-singer  for  30  years,  is  with  Gary  Cooper 
in  The  General  Died  at  Daum. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.\nd  in  the  same  film  there  figures  a  "Yung 
Kum,"  which  is  a  musical  instrument,  not  unlike 
a  xylophone,  about  2,500  years  old. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Fredric  March  has  declared  that  "the  Earl 
of  Bothwell"  in  Mary  of  Scotland  will  be  his 
last  "costume"  role — at  least  for  some  years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille  has  had  100  members  of  his 
The  Plainsman  unit  vaccinated  against  spotted 
fever  epidemic  in  Montana. 

.  ♦         ♦  ♦ 

M.-G.-M.'s  new  Tarzan  picture  is  to  include  a 
strong  comedy  element. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jane  Withers'  next  film  for  20th  Century-Fox 
will  be  Can  This  Be  Dixie  ? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  Philippines,  native  audiences  have  a 
habit  of  throwing  bolo  knives  at  the  screen 
when  they  don't  like  the  villain.  Paper  screens 
are  being  installed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Billie  Burke  has  joined  the  cast  of  Columbia's 
Craig's  Wife,  with  John  Boles,  and  Rosalind 
Russell.  Dorothy  Arzner  is  directing. 

♦  ♦  « 

During  a  fight  in  Columbia's  The  Fighter, 
Jimmy  Durm  broke  a  bone  in  his  right  hand. 
«         ♦  ♦ 

Gertrude  Michael,  Sir  Guy  Standing,  and  Ray 
Milland  play  the  leads  in  Paramounts  The 
Return  of  Sophie  Lang,  a  sequel  to  The  Xotorious 
Sophie  Lang. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

So  far  The  Garden  of  Allah  has  cost  1,700,000 
dollars  (about  £340,000). 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  His  Master's  \'oice"  will  shortly  issue  records 
taken  from  actual  Mickey  Mouse  and  Silly 
Symphony  films. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harpo  Marx  has  been  invited  to  play  the  harp 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edmund  Gwenn  and  Stuart  Er^vin  have  started 
work  in  Chain  Lightning  for  M.-G.-M. 

GUY  BEACON. 


Joan  Crawford  gives  Robert  Taylor  a  treat  on  a  warm  afternoon,  while  Tom.Carr,  Carlyle  Blackwell, 
jun.,  and  Bryant  Washburn,  jun.,  await  their  turn.  They  are  all  in  "  The  Gorgeous  Hussy  "  together. 
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]"  AST  week  we  dealt  with  the  private  life  of  Ronald  Colman;  this 
week  Katherine  Hartley  gives  you  the  star's  frank  opinion  of  his 
latest  picture  and  also  something  of  the  philosophy  which  guides  his  life. 


A  scene  /rom  "  Lost  Horizons  "  depxcUng  the 
arrival  of  Ronald  Colman,  Isabel  Jewell,  John 
Hovuard,  Edward  Everett  Horton  and  Thomas 
Mitchell  at  the  Tibetan  Lamasery  which  is  in  a 
mountain  valley  10,000  feet  high  and  far 
from  ciwlisation. 


I 


-HERE  is  something  about  Ronald 
Colman,  a  mystery  in  his  smile,  an 
enigma  in  his  eyes,  an  "X"  quality 
that  has  baffled  the  world.  Even 
friends  who  have  known  him  for 
years  have  to  admit  that  they  don't  know 
him  well.  And  for  writers — well,  he's  one 
riddle  that  most  of  us  gave  up  long  ago. 
And  we  gave  up  easily — Mr.  Colman  is  the 
kind  of  a  gentleman  you  just  don't  try  to 
batter  down  ! 

I  never  would  have  purposely  striven  for  the 
answer  myself.  It  was  an  answer  that  I  stumbled 
on  quite  by  accident,  as  happens  even  in  ad- 
vanced algebra  now  and  then.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  at  least,  the  Ronald  Colman  "un- 
known quantity"  is  no  more. 

It  all  came  out  of  an  ordinary  shop-talk 
«jnversation,  about  Mr.  Colman's  new  picture, 
no  less. 

"Lost  Horizons  is  the  story  of  Shangri-la," 
he  told  me.  "  A  .sort  of  '  Utopia,'  in  Tibet.  A 
place  where  everything  is  calm  and  peaceful, 
where  people  live  in  utter  trancjuillity,  ignoring 
the  qualms  of  the  outer  world,  gathermg 
together  their  own  rich  treasure  against  the  day 
when  the  outer  world  will  defeat  itself  with  its 
own  fury,  and  its  fighting,  and  its  lust  for 
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destruction.  It's  a  place  where  time  moves 
slowly  but  richly.  Where  they  ignore  the 
thought  of  death.  Where  death  itself  is  rare. 
People  at  Shangri-la  live  many  years  beyond 
tljeir  allotted  time.  A  woman  of  sixty  still 
appears  to  be  a  girl  of  twenty-two.  The  High 
Lama  is  a  man  over  200  years  old  when  he 
finally  dies.  Of  course  that  part  of  it  is  fantastic. 
But  the  rest  .  .  ."  Mr.  Colman  paused  a  moment. 

"As  for  the  rest,"  he  said  simply,  "it  not 
/a.  only  sounds  desirable,  but  higldy  sensible  to 
me.  What  could  be  better?  Call  it  a  treasure 
trove  against  the  world,  if  you  like.  Not  gold, 
though  there  is  gold  in  Shangri-la,  but  that  is 
of  the  least  imjwrtance.  What  is  more  important 
is  the  treasure  in  its  great  library,  in  its  art 
collection,  in  its  music  rooms  .  .  .  and  the 
treasure  in  the 
hearts  of  its 
people.  Wisdom 
and  peace  and 
humility  and 
meekness.      It's  a 


horizon  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  too  busy 
with  its  hustle  and  bustle  ...  its  dissatisfactions 
and  its  warfare.  But  it's  a  found  horizon  to  the 
people  of  Shangri-la.  To  some  people  I  suppose 
a  quiet  place  like  that  would  be  an  awful  bore. 
To  me  .  .  .  well  .  .  ." 

His  expression  was  eloquent.  At  that  moment 
any  nincompoop  could  have  seen  the  focus  spot 
for  the  far-away  look  in  the  Colman  eyes,  the 
vision  behind  the  smile  .  .  .  and  known  that  the 
lost  horizon  of  the  picture  is  Ronald  Colman's, 
too  ! 

"Everyone  has  his  lost  horizon,  I  supjwse. 
To  the  painter  it  may  be  a  south  sea  isle  filled 
with  wild,  riotous  colours.  To  the  machinist  it 
might  be  a  world  run  like  clock-work.  To  the 
backfence  gossiper" — he  griimed — "it  might  be 


Ronald  Colman, 
as  Bob  Conway, 
the  adventurer  wiw 
goes  to  Shangri-la 
in  Tibet  and  lives 
amongst  itspeaceful 
inhabitants.  Isabel 
Jewell  and  Edward 
Everett  Horton  also 
appear  m  the  scene. 
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Hollywood.  To  me  it's  something  quite  different. 
Any  quiet  nook  where  there's  peace.  My  car 
will  do,  when  it's  parked  along  a  good  fishing 
stream  a  hundred  miles  from  nowhere.  Or 
anybody's  creaky  old  boat,  as  long  as  it  has 
the  sea  around  it.  Most  often,  with  the  doors 
closed,  it's  my  library  at  home." 

Then  suddenly  he  changed  his  mood  and  his 
tone.  "You  know  it's  a  funny  thing  about 
people.  Take  this  fellow.  Bob  Conway,  the 
man  in  the  picture,  the  part  I  play,  for  example. 
He  was  an  adventurer  before  he  went  to 
Shangri-la.  Always  ferreting  out  excitement, 
always  jumping  headlong  into  the  thick  of 
things,  always  curious,  eager  to  try  anything 
once.  Yet  when  he  is  brought  by  force  to 
Shangri-la,  along  with  several  fellow  travellers, 
he  is  the  first  to  fall  under  the  spell.  The  rest 
hate  it,  fear  it,  as  something  ominous  and 
strange.  Yet  from  the  beginning  Conway  falls 
in  to  the  peaceful  pattern  of  the  place. 

"  Some  j)eople  may  find  that  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But  I  understand  it,  {perfectly.  Because 
in  a  lesser  degree  I  used  to  foUow  excitement 
around  too.  Of  course  I  was  never  decorated 
for  bravery  or  anything  like  that.  I  never  made 
English  conquests  in  Africa.  Unlike  Conway,  I 
never  did  anything  really  noble  or  daring. 
But  I  did  try  to.  Like  millions  of  other  young 
men  I  saw  zest  in  eveiything,  even  in  war. 
Like  millions  of  others,  too,  I  found  there  was 
nothing  zestful  about  it.  But  I  wasn't  cured. 
Why  I  even  saw  the  jobless  aftermath  as  a 
glorious  experience — a  chance  to  prove  my 
mettle,  to  strike  out  on  my  o\v'n. 


"TTlThat  man,  but  a  very  young  one,  a  very 
V  V  curious  and  equally  confident  one,  would 
dare  to  set  sail  for  a  new  country  with  thirty -seven 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  Yet  in  those  days  I  was 
like  that.  I'd  try  anything  once,  just  for  the 
sheer  adventure  of  it. 

"Now,  it's  different.  Oh  I  still  like  new 
places,  at  least  places  that  are  new  to  me,  and 
I  hke  new  roads  to  take  me  there.  I'm  still  on 
the  look-out  for  new  experiences.  But  it's 
different.  I  used  to  seek  novelty  to  blow  off 
steam.  All  young  jjeople  do.  Now  I  seek  it  for 
something  else  .  .  .  knowledge.  I'm  sure  that's 
why  Shangri-la  app>eals  to  Conway  so  ..iuch. 
That's  why  my  library  apj>eals  to  me  .  .  a 
place  for  reaping,  after  so  much  rush  and  doing  ! 

"  In  a  way  I  suppose,  it's  sort  of  a  selfish 
horizon.  Where  friends  are  concerned  at  least. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  realise  how 
much  time  friends  take?  So  much  time  to 
build  a  friendship,  even  more  to  keep  it  !  If  I 
haven't  many  friends,  it  isn't  because  I  haven't 
found  many.  It's  because  not  many  have 
found  me  a  friend.  I'm  afraid  I  make  a  very 
poor  one  .  .  always  shutting  myself  away, 
wanting  my  time  for  other  things,  too — not 


John  Moynihan  Tettemer  {seated  at  t/je  piano)  was  a  Passionist  monk  who  served  as  consultor  general 
to  the  Passionate  Order  in  Rome  sixteen  years  ago.  He  donned  monastic  robes  again  to  appear  as  a 
lama  in  "  Lost  Horizons."  He  is  seen  with  Caiman  and  Jane  Wyatt,  the  American  stc^e  star  who 

plays  the  feminine  lead. 


that  they  give  a  tinker's  cuss  !  "  he  added  with  his 
characteristic  modesty.    "But  anyway,  I  do." 

And  there  you  have,  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  Ronald  Colman's  own  explanation  of 
his  hermitage  .  .  .  the  secret  behind  his  seclusion. 
Not  shyness.  Not  modesty.  Not  even  his 
reserved  Scottish-English  breeding.  Not  any  of 
the  things  we  have  thought.  But  merely  a  liking 
for  the  new  quiet  kind  of  adventure  he  finds  in 
books,  and  in  art,  and  in  thought-browsing. 

Yet  for  details  about  these  things  I  had  to 
go  to  someone  else.  Already  Ronald  Colman 
had  talked  more  about  himself  than  I  had  ever 
heard  him  talk  before. 


His  library  !  WTiy  yes,  of  course,  it's  the 
most  precious  room  in  his  house,"  one  of  his 
good  English  friends  told  me.  "  He  has  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  books,  hundreds  of  volumes. 
Then  there's  his  art  collection.  He  never  speaks 
about  it  much.  But  I  know  it  means  a  lot  to 
him,  especially  his  Raeburn.  It's  his  favourite. 
'Portrait  of  a  Man.'  He's  had  it  for  years  I 
guess.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things  he  bought 
when  he  began  to  make  money.  He  has  a  lot 
of  good  English  prints,  too.  But  you  know, 
it's  funny  about  Ronnie.  He  never  'talks'  art. 


like  a  lot  of  people  do.  He  never  talks  books. 
He  never  makes  speeches  about  anything. 
The  only  reason  I  know  that  his  Raeburn 
means  a  lot  to  him  is  the  way  I've  seen  him 
look  at  it  at  times.  But  then  I've  seen  him 
look  that  way  too  when  you  talk  to  him  about 
fishing  !  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  a  crab  fisher- 
man's town  one  year  and  when  I  came  back 
Ronnie  couldn't  hear  enough  about  them. 
How  they  looked.  What  they  talked  about, 
what  happiness  they  got  out  of  life. 

"It's  hard  to  explain  .  .  .  sounds  foolish  I 
suppose  .  .  .  but  he  relished  them  the  same  way 
he  relishes  that  paincing.  Drinks  it  all  in. 
You  see,  for  a  while  Ronnie  tried  to  go  out 
and  see  these  things  for  himself.  But  his  fame 
always  caught  up  with  him  and  got  in  his  way. 
Curious  fans,  mobs,  publicity  seeking  hotel 
proprietors.  You  know,  the  sort  of  thing  thai 
big  stars  always  run  into.  He  finally  had  to 
give  that  up.  So  now  he  lets  his  books  and  his 
paintings  and  his  music  and  his  friends  bring 
these  things  to  him,  and  he  stores  them  away, 
in  sort  of  a  .  .  .  yes,  that's  it  ...  as  you  say, 
like  a  treasure  trove  against  the  world.  Now 
that  you  mention  it  I  suppose  that's  what  makes 
him  so  peaceful  .  .  .  the  kind  of  a  man  who's 
never  lonely  even  when  he's  alone. 

"By  jove,  I  used  to 
wonder  about  Ronnie  .  .  . 
wonder  why  he  liked  to 
be  alone  so  much.  It's 
always  bothered  me  a  little. 
But  now  .  .  .  it's  a  funny 
thing,  now  that  you  bring 
up  that  treasure  business 
...  a  funny  thing  !  Now 
it  isn't  a  mystery  any  more." 


H.  B.  Warner,  Margo  and 
Ronald  Colrrum  in  another 
scene  from  "  Lost  Horizons," 
the  theme  of  which  is  explained 
in  the  text. 
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The  Htar  Who  Didn't 
WA]VT  TO  EIVTER 


pONSTANCE  CUMMINGS  who  is  starring  in  "  The 
^  Northing  Tramp,"  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  tells 
Kathleen  Portlock  about  her  work  in  British  Studios. 


Constance  Cummings  and  Hugh  Sinclair,  who  play 
roles  in  "  The  Northing  Tramp." 


W: 


''HEN  I  saw  Constance  Cum- 
mings at  the  Gaumont-British 
Studios  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
she  was  waiting  to  go  on  the 
set  of  The  Northing  Tramp.  On 
my  way  up  to  her  dressing-room  I  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  set  and  there  Wcis  a 
great  deal  of  activity  going  on,  the  centre 
of  which  seemed  to  be  a  two-seater  car. 
It  was  a  close  afternoon  and  the  general 
atmosphere  was  warm  veering  to  slightly 
harassed. 

Miss  Cummings  greeted  me  and  having 
established  me  with  a  cigarette,  chatted  in 
a  manner  that  banished  constraint.  She 
has  a  delightfully  frank  way  with  her  and 
told  me  that  she  is  enjoying  her  present 
work  very  much. 

It's  difficult  to  tell  you  anything  about 
the  picture  without  telling  you  the  whole 
story.  It's  adapted  from  an  Edgar  Wallace 
tale  and  the  title  means  a  tramp  going 
northwards — I  mention  this  because  several 
people  have  asked  me  its  meaning  The 
story  is  strong  in  comedy  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  laughs  in  it — we  have  plenty  of  fun 
on  the  set  ! " 

Mention  of  this  film  led  me  to  ask  her 
what  she  thought  of  the  British  Studios  as 
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compared    with  Hollywood. 

"What  do  you  find  is  the 
greatest  difference?"  I  in- 
quired. 

A  puzzled  little  frown  appeared 
between  her  eyes  and  she  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  second. 

"That's  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,"  she  said, 
replacing  the  frown  with  a  smile, 
"there  is  a  difference  but  it's 
almost  too  subtle  to  put  into 
words.  You  only  know  that  you 
feel  it  the  moment  you  start  work 
over  here. 

"  Hollywood  is  so  much  bigger, 
there  are  so  many  more  studios 
that  the  competition  is  much 
keener.  It's  a  better  organised 
concern  over  there — as  it  should 
be  from  the  box-ofl&ce  point  of 
view.  But  here  it's  as  if  a  party 
of  people  got  together  and  said  : 
'  Let's  make  a  film  ! ' " 


She   paused  to    light  another 
cigarette.     Her    hands  are 
expressive,  they  move  quickly  to 
give  emphasis  to  a  point  and  the 
long  slender  fingers  seem  full  of 
,  nervous  vitaUty. 

/  "  That's  why  it's  a  difl&cult  sort 

i  of  thing  to  express, — this  '  differ- 

f  ence',"  she  went  on,  "you  can't 

say  '  this  is  it  ! '  or  '  that  is  it  ! ' — 
you  can't  give  it  a  name  — it's 
more  of  a  general  atmosphere 
than  anything  else,"  she  smiled  at 
me,  a  charming  smile,  and  her  blue 
eyes  regarded  me  with  a 
twinkle. 

the  leading  "How  did  you  come  to  enter 

pictures?"  I  asked,  "Had  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  do  so  or 
was  it  by  chance  ? " 
"It  was  this  way,  "  she  rephed  to  my  question 
in  her  soft  American  accent,  "  I  didn't  really 
want  to  go  in  movies,  but  an  agent  in  New 
York  who  used  to  get  me  parts  told  me  one 
day  that  there  was  something  exciting  going 
on — Ronald  Colman  was  looking  for  a  leading 
lady.  Well,  /  didn't  get  excited  !  I  never 
seriously  considered  it  a  possibihty  that  I 
could  be  Ronald  Colman's  leading  lady,  but 
when  the  agent  said  :  '  We're  going  to  send  you 
for  the  test,'  I  didn't  like  to  refuse  in  case 
they  thought  me  'choosy'  and  wouldn't  bother 
with  me  afterwards.  So  I  went,  and  even  then 
I  didn't  get  excited,  thousands  of  girls  must 
have  been  tested  and  I  didn't  take  it  seriously. 
But  I  was  chosen  !  And  I  was  so  bad  I  got 
kicked  out  of  the  picture  ! "  She  laughed  gaily 
at  the  memory  of  it.  "Then  after  that  parts 
seemed  to  come  along." 

"What  sort  of  part  do  you  prefer  to  play? 
Have  you  any  favourites?" 

"No.  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  "  she  replied 
thoughtfully,  "except  that  I  enjoyed  making 
Movie  Crazy  with  Harold  Lloyd  more  than 
most.  But  generally  each  part  becomes  the 
favourite  for  the  time.  I  got  heartily  sick  of 
being  somebody's  secretary  or  somebody's 
daughter  and  having  to  hang  around  the  set 
just  to  say  'ooh  !'  1  hke  a  role  which  requires 
acting — that's  why  I  like  the  part  I'm  playing 
now,"  she  sat  forward  enthusiastically.  "  I  like 
character  parts  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
one  part  I  want  to  play  more  than  any  other,— 
but  I  haven't  !  " 


Apropos  of  this,  I  asked  her  if  she  thought 
the  Americans  over-groomed  their  stars.  She 
was  candid. 

"No,  I  don't  think  they  do.  What  they  look 
for  in  Hollywood  is,  primarily,  something  out- 
standing in  personaUty.  A  certain  amount  of 
talent  and  cicting  abihty  there  must  be,  naturally, 
but  most  imfMjrtant  of  all  to  them  is  the  pter- 
sonality.  I  think  if  you  looked  at  the  photos 
of  the  stars  side  by  side  you  would  see  that 
each  had  something  distinctive  of  her  own, 
some  outstanding  point.  Perhaps  Garbo  plucks 
her  eyebrows  and  then  everyone  else  does  the 
same,  occasionally  things  like  that  happen  and 
it  may  give  them  all  a  similarity — -but  not 
often." 

And  what  types  of  fUm  do  you  consider 
the  Americans  and  the  Enghsh  are  best  at — 
resf)ectively  ?  " 

"Quick  fire  comedies — I  think  the  Americans 
do  these  very  well." 

"Like,  //  happened  One  Night V  I  suggested. 

"Yes,  after  that  style.  But  that  film  was 
different,  it  had  something  outstanding  about 
it — don't  you  think  so!  " 

I  agreed. 

"And  the  English,"  she  continued,  "drawing- 
room  comedies  of  a  similar  type,  but  slower 
pace." 

When  I  apologised  for  my  list  of  questions, 
she  told  me  the  following  amusing  stories. 

"There's  one  thing  that's  different  over  here, 
and  its  rather  a  relief — your  schoolchildren 
don't  come  for  interviews  as  they  do  in  America. 
We  get  bombarded  by  them — boys  and  girls  in 
High  School  who  are  on  their  school  papers. 

"At  one  rime  the  children  got  so  trouble- 
some that  Leslie  Howard  had  a  brilliant  idea. 
He  invited  them  down  to  the  studio  and 
allowed  one  question  per  child  so  that  they 
could  pool  their  information  afterwards.  There 
were  three  hundred  of  them  !  He  stood  up  in  a 
sort  of  pulpit  arrangement  to  answer  them  and 
it  took  him  two  hours. 


As  for  myself,  when  anyone  mentions  a  list  of 
questions  to  me,  I  always  think  of  one  very 
shy  little  boy  whom  I  saw  hanging  around  the 
studio.  He  was  too  shy  to  ask  for  an  interview, 
so  at  last  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  and  we 
fixed  a  date.  When  he  came  he  didn't  start 
to  question  me,  .and  I  wondered  what  was  the 
matter.  Then  he  told  me  he'd  sat  up  all  the 
night  before  making  a  long  list  which  he'd 
forgotten  to  bring  !  It  was  awful  ! 

"I'm  not  very  good  at  this  sort  of  thing 
unless  I'm  asked  a  few  questions  to  get  me 
going,  and  so,  wondering  what  on  earth  I 
could  talk  to  him  about,  I  tried  to  make  con- 
versation for  half-an-hour.  He  couldn't  remem- 
ber a  single  question  !  It  was  the  most  difficult 
interview  I've  ever  had  in  my  life  !  He  was 
such  a  sweet  kid  too — I  felt  so  sorry  for  him  ! 
And  autographs!"  she  exclaimed,  "can  you. 
tell  me  what  people  do  with  autograplis? 
I'm  sure  I've  signed  the  same  child's  book  at 
least  six  times  !  " 

From  autograph  hunters  our  conversation 
turned  to  her  flat  in  Knightsbridge.  She  likes 
quaint  old-world  Kensington  and  thinks  it  is  a 
part  of  London  with  a  lot  of  character.  I  left 
her  in  the  little  room,  high  up  in  the  Gaumont- 
British  building,  still  waiting  for  her  call  to 
go  on  the  set.  But  she  looked  very  trim  and 
(fav  as  she  waved  me  off  down  the  corridor. 
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Claudette  Colbert  enjoys  a  brief  respite  from  work 
on  her  new  picture,  "Maid  of  Salem,"  at  her  new 
Beverly  Hills  home. 


Myma  Loy  repeats  her  successful  poitiayui  oj  wit\. 
on  the  screen  in  real  life.  Here  she  is  tuith  her  husband, 
Arthur  Homblow,  Jr.,  at  their  Bel  Air  home. 
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"S^^HAT  manner  of  girl 
Matthews,  who  has 


is  Jessie 
won  this 

coveted  distinction  ?  America  is 
asking — and  the  answer  is  here 
plainly  set  forth  by  MAX  BREEN 


"AVE  you  been  watching  the  race? 
You've  had  plenty  of  time — it 
has  been  in  progress  for  two  or 
three  years. 

It's  the  Grand  British  Star 
Challenge  Stakes,  and  although  there  are 
any  number  of  runners,  only  two  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  winning — Jessie 
Matthews  and  Anna  Neagle. 

Now,  comparisons  may  be  odious,  but 
they  are  also  inevitable — especially  when 
two  young  women  stand  out  so  conspicuously 
from  the  mass — ^and  when  both  began  in  the 
chorus  of  London  theatres. 

We  have  had  few  British  stars,  principally 
because  British  producers  have  not  cared 
enough,  or  known  enough,  or  been  able  to 
afford  enough  money,  to  build  them  up  to 
star  strength. 

Madeleine  Carroll  represents  one  effort, 
but  not  a  sufficiently  sustained  one ;  her  rise 
has  been  spasmodic;  and  she  certainly 
meant  precious  little  to  American  audiences 
before  going  to  Hollywood. 

But  the  case  of  Jessie  Matthews  and  Anna 
Neagle  is  different. 

They  have  been  gradually  built  up;  and  they 
have  been  featured  in  fUms  which  have  meant 
something  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  case  of  Anna  Xeagle  is  a  paradox.  Her 
films  have  been  a  httle  too  good. 

Too  good,  that  is,  for  her  own  personal 
interests;  the  attention  of  the  American  critics 
and  audiences  have  been  focused  on  the  films 
themselves  rather  than  on  Anna. 

Nell  Gwynn  went  down  very  weU  in  New- 
York  ;  so  did  Peg  of  Old  Drury ;  so,  to  a  certain 
extent,  did  Limelight. 

But  in  each  case  Anna  Neagle  was  accepted 
as  part  of  the  production;  she  fitted  in,  and  they 
loved  her  on  that  account. 

Jessie  Matthews  has  scored  a  more  personal 
success. 

I  don't  intent  to  be  lured  into  any  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  these  two  cases. 

But  I  do  know  which  is  better  from  the  star- 
making  point  of  view;  and  star-making,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  an  all-important  factor  in  film 
prosperity. 

Tliis  fact  has  been  recognised  for  years. 
Names  of  varying  degrees  of  eminence  have 
been  hauled  across  the  .Atlantic  to  appear  in 
British  pictures  and  to  make  them  acceptable 
in  the  United  States;  but  few  British  companies 
considered  it  worth  while  to  buikl  up  stars  of 
their  own  whose  names  alone  would  sell  their 
product  overseas. 

And  have  they  done  it?  After  all,  it's  results 
that  tell.  In  the  case  of  Anna  Neagle,  I'm  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  her  name  alone  would  yet  sell 
the  celluloid  in  the  U.S.A. — though  undoubtedly 
it  does  in  Britain. 

Jessie  Matthews,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
become,  in  herself,  a  definite  box-office  iirojwsi- 
tion  in  America.  The  films  in  which  she  has 
been  seen  there  have  been  received  with  en- 
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"  An     elegant  stream-lined 
chassis."   Below  we  see  Jessie 
in    a   costume   she   tvore  in 
"  First  a  Girl." 


thusiasm;  but  still  more  enthusiasm  has  been 
expended  on  Jessie  herself. 

Here's  the  kind  of  thing  they're  saying — those 
newspapers  right  across  the  great  American 
continent. 

"Miss  Matthews  .lot  only  sings  and  dances 
exceedingly  well,  but  compares  favourably  with 
Ginger  Rogers,  Eleanor  Powell,  Ruby  Kecler, 
and  the  rest  of  them."  ...  "An  exhilarating 
dancer  and  a  treat  for  the  eyes."  .  .  .  "The 
Roxy  audience  sat  thrilled  and  spellbound  at 
the  emergence  of  a  new  kinematic  star,  aptly 
described  as  a  dancing  divinity." 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  actresses."  .  .  . 
"  Her  dancing  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
of  her  celluloid  competitors."  .  .  ."  Bubbles  over 
with  youthful  charm — fair  of  face  and  fascinating 
of  figure.  Hollywood,  are  you  listening?"  .  .  . 
"  Her  dancing  and  singing  are  a  revelation." 
.  .  .  "A  female  Fred  Astaire."  .  .  . 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  for  our  Jessie. 
And  so  what  ? 

Should  we  immediately  arrange  to  ship  this 
exhilarating,  bubbling  divinity  off  to  Hollywood, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  honour  and  glory  of 
sending  a  full-blown  world-star  there  (instead 
of  a  promising  featured  player  who  has  to  be 
built  up),  and  at  the  same  time  give  Jessie 
Matthews  th'-  advantag<'  of  appearing  In  a 
major  Hollywood  production  ? 

Not  on  your  life  ! 


Did  you  recognise  husband  Sonnie 
Hale   in   "  It's   Love  Again  "  ? 


Instead,  we  ought  to  cling  to  her  for  dear 
life,  and  build  up  her  films  to  Hollywood 
standard — which,  of  course,  some  of  them  have 
already  reached.  But  we  should  persevere 
until  they  are  better  than  the  corresponding 
Hollywood  productions. 

America  will  flock  to  see  them,  not  because 
they  are  good  British  pictures,  but  because 
Jessie  Matthews  is  in  them;  and  America  will 
certainly  demand  more  films — not  only  musicals, 
but  other  types  as  well — from  the  same  source. 

That's  the  way  we  can  get  a  footing  for  our 
product  in  America;  and  it  will  be  due  to  the 
genius  of  Jessie  Matthews,  and  to  Gaumont- 
British  who  have  developed  that  genius  into 
first-class  screen  material. 

And  now,  America  is  asking  questions.  Who 
is  she  ?   Where  is  she  from  ?    WTiat  is  she 

like? 

I'm  glad  I  became  a  journalist  instead  of  a 
Civil  Servant;  I  might  have  been  given  a  job 
in  the  passport  office;  and  it  might  have  been 
my  business  to  fill  in  the  particulars  under  the 
heading  "description"  on  Jessie  Matthews' 
passport. 

And  I  should  have  made  a  frightful  mess  of  it, 
because  I  am  much  too  conscientious  to  dismiss 
her  features  in  a  word,  as  the  heartless,  soul-less 
passport  officials  do. 

"Hair"  would  have  presented  few  difficulties. 
I  should  simply  have  written  "dark,  shining, 
free,  and  tempestuous,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

(As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  usually  behaves  very 
decorousb',  especially  since  she  abandoned  her 
fringe;  but  I  like  best  to  think  of  it  as  it  is 
when  she  is  rehearsing  a  vigorous  dance — wild 
and  woolly,  with  errant  curls.) 

"Eyes."  H'mph.  Would  I  have  been  allowed 
to  put  "large,  dark,  bright,  shining,  glowing, 
innocent  and  wickedly  mischievous  by  turns, 
solemn  and  screwed  up  with  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter, fringed  with  lashes  to  trip  the  feet  of 
prudence  itself?" 

No,  I  certainly  should  not.  I  should  have 
got  the  sack. 

And  supposing  I  described  her  nose  as  "tip- 
tilted,  imjjudent,  independent,  gay";  I'd  prob- 
ably have  got  a  fearful  rap  over  the  knuckles 
for  telling  the  truth  on  a  Government  form. 
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When  it  came  to  her  mouth,  I  d  ha\  e 
been  in  worse  trouble  still.  "  Fuli-lipped, 
petulant,  provoking,  threatening  to  open 
any  moment  into  a  wide,  dazzling  smileful 
of  perfect  teeth" — Lord,  can't  you  imagine 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  ticking 
me  ofi  for  that  piece  of  candour  ! 

Maybe  I'd  better  stop  at  that.  What  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentlemcin  would  do  if  I 
continued  the  category  won't  bear  thinking 
of. 

But  you  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  :  "  Jessie 
Matthews  is  hke  this  and  that;  she  has  such 
and  such  features."  .  .  .  Bah  !  It  doesn't  mean 
a  thing  ! 

Jessie  is  not  a  classical  beauty  any  more  than, 
say,  Claudette  Colbert  is.  But  her  beauty 
is  informed  by  three  things  as  old  as  the  world 
yet  eteraaUy  young — the  joy  of  hving,  the 
glory  of  rhythmic  movement,  and  the  desire 
to  please. 

She  herself  would  not  claim  to  be  very  remark- 
able. Essentially  she  is  a  pretty  girl  with  an 
elegant  streamline  chassis  (didn't  one  German- 
bom  executive  of  Gaumont-British  refer  to  her 
habitually  as  "Chassis  Matthews"?),  a  talent 
for  acting,  singing,  and — especially — dancing, 
and,  what  has  been  much  more  important,  the 
intelligence  and  driving-force  to  turn  those 
advantages  to  account. 

But  to  me,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  her  is  the  amazing  way  she  has  cut  her 
life  into  two  halves. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  she  is  "of  the 
p)eople";  and  that  goes  for  most  of  the  great 
men  and  women  who  have  entertained  the 
j)eople,  led  the  people,  amused  the  people, 
comforted  the  people,  enthralled  the  people, 
placed  the  people  in  their  everlasting  debt  by 
their  talent  and  industry. 

We  know  that  she  was  the  fourth  daughter 
of  a  family  of  seven  daughters  and  four  sons, 
who  hved  within  a  biscuit-toss  of  Piccadilly. 

We  know  that  her  brother  Billy  was  Billy 
Matthews  the  light-weight — as  stout-hearted  a 
battler  in  the  ring  as  she  has  been  in  life. 

We  know  that  her  eldest  sister  was  at  once 
her  inspiration  and  her  motive  power — that  is 
to  say,  she  coaxed  her  on  from  in  front  and 
gave  her  a  good  hefty  shove  behind  when  she 
lagged. 

There  is  a  lovely  story  about  this  sister 
entering  Jessie  for  an  elocution  competition 
with  strict  instructions  to  win  a  gold  medal — 


(Above)  "  Anna  Neagle 
is  undoubtedly  a  big  draw 
in  Britain."  On  the 
right,  Jessie  as  she  appears 
in  "  Head  Over  Heels." 


and  giving  her  the  rough 
edge  of  her  tongue  when 
she  secured  only  third 
place  ! 

We  know  that  Jessie 
and  her  family  were  not 
over-blessed  with  this 
world's  goods;  Jessie  will 

tell  you  that.  She  also  admits  with  pride  her 
great  debt  to  her  eldest  sister. 

But  beyond  that,  I  defy  you  to  draw  her 
out  on  the  subject  of  her  early  life. 

I  have  known  Jessie  for  some  years,  and  have 
heard  her  speak  warmly  of  those  brave,  rich, 
early  days  of  struggle  and  triumph  and  doubt 
and  disappointment;  but  since  she  has  "made 
the  headlines"  she  has  developed  what  the 
psychiatrists  would  caU  a  phobia. 

She  has  a  dread  of  "cheap"  pubhcity. 

All  her  life,  so  far,  she  has  been  determined 
to  make  good,  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tree  by 
industry  and  the  employment  of  such  talents  as 
Nature  bestowed  upon  her,  and  to  let  her  fame 
dei>end  upon  what  she  has  made  of  her  life,  not 
upon  what  life  (in  quite  problematical  circum- 
stances) might  have  made  of  her. 

So  she  has  raised  a  barrier — polite,  impalpable, 
almost  imperceptible — between  Jessie  MatUiews, 
the  girl  who  has  grown  up  to  be  Mrs.  Sonnie 
Hale,  and  Jessie  Matthews  the  film  star. 

She  argues,  not  that  they  won't  mix,  but 
that  there  is  no  need  to  mix  them;  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  an  answer  to  that. 

So  I,  for  one,  am  content  to  respect  her 
scruples,  and  open  the  book  of  her  career  at  the 
page  and  paragraph  where  she  attended  an 
audition  for  "Chariot's  Revue,"  and,  after  wait- 
ing for  hours  in  a  queue  on  the  stage,  lost  patience, 
walked  up  to  the  great  Andre  Chariot,  and  said  : 
"What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  keeping  us  all 
waiting  here  ?   I  want  my  lunch  ! " 


,  jftft^^    Greatly    to    the  general 
3^^^    surprise,  she  was  not  ignomi- 
^       niously  ejected  for  her  pains. 
Instead,  Chariot  asked  her 
name,    and    said:  "Well, 
Miss  Matthews,  go  and  get 
your      lunch.      You  can 
consider  yourself  engaged." 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  brilli£int  career 
of  Jessie  Matthews,  which  is  now  getting  fairly 
into  its  stride. 

The  rest  is  history,  and  thrilling  history  at 
that.  She  understudied  Gertrude  Lawrence  with 
striking  success,  and  as  a  result  became  leading 
lady  in  The  1926  Revue  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre;  and  she  was  only  18. 

Then  C.  B.  Cochran  starred  her  in  One  Dam 
Thing  After  Another,  and  from  then  on  her  stage 
career  was  just  one  blessed  thing  after  another. 
In  fact,  she  became  so  completely  a  part  of  the 
London  theatre  that  she  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  tear  herself  away — to  the  studios. 

Her  first  film  was  not  impressive;  at  her 
second,  the  Gaumont-British  production  Here 
Comes  the  Bride,  we  pundits  shouted  "Here 
Comes  a  Star" — and  she  has  been  coming  along 
strongly  ever  since. 

The  Good  Companions,  Out  of  the  Blue,  The 
Midshipmaid,  The  Man  from  Toronto,  Friday 
the  Thirteenth,  Waltzes  from  Vienna  .  .  .  and 
then  Evergreen,  which  made  America  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

First  a  Girl  and  It's  Love  Again  stni 
further  cemented  that  success,  and  now  she  is 
working  in  Head  Over  Heels. 

Slim,  sparkling,  hard-working  Jessie  Matthews 
(though  certainly  not  wedge-shaped  !)  represents 
the  thin  end  of  our  wedge  into  the  American 
market,  and  I  contend  that  we  should  give  her 
all  the  help  we  can — even  to  the  extent  of 
complying  with  her  wishes  when  she  shuts 
down  the  lid  of  her  private  life  with  a  firm 
"Leave  that  alone,  please  !  It's  mine." 
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EXPERT 
O]^  BEAUTY 

Max  Factor,  the  make-up  genius 
of  Hollywood,  gives  some  hints 
worth  taking. 


■CDITOR'S  Note.— 
Max  factor  has  lived 
in  Hollywood  for  26 
years.  He  has  applied 
make-up  to  nearly  every 
film  star.  In  this  article 
he  tells  you  exactly  what 
he  tells  the  stars — about 
the  importance  of  eye 
make-up,  and  how  to 
make  your  eyes  look 
larger  and  more  beautiful. 


It  must  be  applied  with  such 
care  that  nobody  can  possibly 
accuse  you  of  looking  artificial  ! 


(Above)  Ann  Dvorak  demon- 
strates the  use  of  Max 
Factor  eye  shadow ;  on 
the  right  is  Mr.  Factor 
himself,  making-up  Virginia 
Bruce. 


HE  beauty  of  a  woman  is  centred 
in  her  eyes — beauty  of  soul,  of 
expression,  of  character. 
Pleaise  realise  that. 
I  have  some  very  special  things 
to  say  to  you  in  regard  to  eye  make-up. 
New  things  that  have  been  discovered  in 
Hollywood.  Remember,  my  laboratory  in 
Hollywood  is  essentially  a  beauty  laboratory 
where  I  am  constantly  making  test  after 
test.  The  stars — the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world — demand  perfection  in  make-up. 
And  what  I  have  told  them  I  now  tell  you  ! 

First  of  all  I  want  to  state  very  definitely 
that  eye  make-up  is  not  just  for  stage  and 
screen  arti.stes.  It  is  for  every  woman  who 
prides  herself  on  her  appearance.  In  other 
words,  YOU. 

And  the  secret  of  clever  make-up  is  to  appear 
natural.  If  a  woman  looks  artificial  it  only  means 
that  her  make-up  is  badly  applied. 

Now  here  are  some  beauty  secrets  for  you. 

How  to  enlarge  the  eyes — that  is  what  I  am 
asked  most  frequently. 

Begin  by  taking  your  eyebrow  pencil  and 
drawing  a  Une  fine  under  the  lashes  on  the  lower 
lid.  This  line  should  be  very  faint  in  the  middle 
and  darker  at  the  ends.  But  don't  bring  it  up 
into  the  corner  of  the  eye  nearest  the  nose. 

That  immediately  gives  an  artificial  eflect — 
which  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

With  eye  make-up  you  have  to  progress  from 
the  obvious  to  the  subtle  through  practice. 
Never  draw  a  heavy  solid  hne  either  under  your 
lashes  or  on  your  eyebrows.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
Blend  the  lower  Une  with  the  fingertip  until  it  is 
nothing  but  a  shadow. 

Now  we  come  to  the  eyelash  make-up. 

Touch  the  upper  lashes  with  careful  strokes, 
placing  the  greater  part  of  the  make-up  towards 
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the  outer  edge  of  the  lashes.  You  can  see  what 
this  does.  It  not  only  makes  the  lashes  appear 
thicker  and  longer  but  it  emphasises  the  colour- 
ful beauty  of  the  eyes. 

Beaded  effects  with  you*  eyelashes  are  taboo. 

To  overcome  even  a  suggestion  of  this  it  is 
wise  to  separate  the  lashes  with  a  small  brush 
after  you  have  apphed  the  make-up.  Those 
on  the  lower  lid  should  have  just  the  tips 
darkened. 

Here  is  a  trick  you  can  try  one  day  if  you  want 
a  shghtly  exotic  effect. 
Extend  the  line  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids 
at  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  with  your  eyebrow 
pencil.  Shade  delicately  with  fingertips.  Now 
take  the  eyelash  make-up.  Use  most  of  it  on  the 
lashes  at  the  ends  of  your  eyes. 

By  stressing  the  outer  comer,  you  get  a  slanting 
oriental  effect  that  is  charming  on  many  women. 

And  finally,  of  course,  there  is  always  eye- 
shadow to  increase  the  beauty  and  size  of  your 
eyes. 

A  woman  with  blue  eyes  should  wear  grey 
eyeshadow  in  the  day  time,  blue  shadow  at 
night.  (Blue  eyeshiidow  looks  artificial  in  the 
day  time.) 

A  woman  with  brown  eyes  should  always 
use  brown  shadow. 

As  Irene  Dunne  .says  :  "  It  has  the  knack  of 
putting  your  eyes  in  the  right  spot  !  If  they 
bulge,  it  puts  them  back  where  they  belong,  and 
it  enlarges  them  if  they're  too  small." 

But  I  want  to  warn  you  about  putting  on 
eyeshadow  carelessly.  It  must  not  be  noticeable. 


I  remember  hearing  someone 
ask  Mae  West  what  she  did  to 
have  such  shining  eyes. 

"I  never  rub  or  press  them 
hard,"  she  explained.  "And  I 
make  a  point  of  using  them  ! " 

She  was  right.  The  lady  who 
exercises  her  eyes  has  a  much 
more  brilliant  pair  than  the  one 
who  goes  through  life  scarcely 
lifting  a  Ud.  (No  one  could 
accuse  Mae  West.) 

Now  supposing  you  are  pre- 
paring for  a  party.  You  want  to 
look    your    best.     Begin  by 
cleansing  your  face  as  usual, 
then  apply  pads  dipped  in  warm  water.  Lie 
back  and  relax  for  a  few  minutes  with  your 
eyes  closed. 

Afterwards  apply  skin  and  tissue  cream  with 
the  cushions  of  your  fingers,  smoothing  out  well 
where  the  lines  are  most  noticeable.  Use  it  in  a 
circular  movement  around  your  eyes  very  gently. 
(There  is  no  other  part  of  the  face  where  the 
tissue  is  so  delicate.) 

Next,  rinse  the  skin  wdth  astringent,  and  bathe 
your  eyes  with  an  eye-bath. 

PurpKDsely  I  have  left  mention  of  the  eyebrows 
to  the  last.  I  wish  I  could  bring  home  to  you 
their  imjxjrtance  the  way  I  see  it. 

Do  you  know  that  in  changing  your  eyebrows 
you  change  the  entire  character  of  your  face  ? 
So  think  twice  before  you  do  that ! 

Pluck  stray  hairs  out  if  you  like.  Extend  the 
Une.  But  follow  the  natural  structure.  That 
is  my  advice  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

In  HoUywood  we  have  discovered  that  women 
who  wear  their  eyebrows  unnaturally  high  and 
artificiaUy  thin  weaken  their  eyes  to  the  point 
where  glasses  become  a  necessity.  Because,  for 
one  thing,  eyebrows  also  serve  as  light  reflectors. 

Remember,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  can't 
improve  the  shape  of  your  eyebrows  by  plucking. 
Of  course  you  can.  But  don't  distort  them — 
that  is  what  .so  many  American  women  do. 

The  minute  you  have  a  straight  eyebrow  and 
slant  it  oS  high  you  suggest  the  heavily  dramatic 
type.  (Marlene  Dietrich.) 

In  real  life  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
natural  shape  of  your  eyebrows,  because  they 
give  you  character. 

But  here  is  a  little  tip. 

If  you  like  you  can  shape  your  eyebrows  very 
carefully  and  delicately  so  that  the  ends  turn 
up  just  a  trifle.  This  won't  alter  your  character. 
But  it  will  help  to  give  you  that  wide-awake 
look  which  men  always  admire  in  a  woman. 
It  is  quite  a  useful  little  trick.  It  lifts  up  your 
whole  personality  —  gives  you  a  look  of 
animation. 

 NEXT  WEEK  = 


i  "TT  has  not  been  easy  work  reaching  the  top,"  \ 

•  '  says  Nino  Martini,  "  in  spite  of  the  fact  i 
1  that  /  seem  to  have  been  bom  under  a  lucky  star."  i 
:  Next  week  the  famous  Metropolitan  opera  tenor,  j 
;  who  will  soon  be  seen  in  "The  World  is  Mine,  i 
:  tells  you  of  his  lucky  "breaks"  and  of  the  struggles  \ 

•  that  have  gone  to  make  him  a  star  of  the  stai(e  i 
i  and  screen.  i 
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~ltie  Hollywood 


SHOT   BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


-™pv  OUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  SEN.,  has 
rl    \  been   carrying    abont   a  wedding 
Eg    J  present  for  Myma  Loy  and  Arthur 
Hornblow  the  last  seven  months, 
waiting  for  the  hapj>y  event  to  take 

jriace. 

He  was  temporarily  forestalled  when  he 
read  in  the  papers  that  the  pair  were  married 
at  Ensenada  in  Old  Mexico.  But,  with  charac- 
teristic Fairbanks  agility,  a  special  'plane 
was  chartered,  Doug,  bundled  his  new  bride, 
the  former  Lady  Ashley,  into  it,  and  they 
were  away  to  Mexico  to  join  the  wedding 
party  at  the  Playa  Ensenada  Hotel. 

Unfortunately,  after  reaching  Ensenada, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  wedding  jwesent 
bad  been  left  in  Hollj-wood  ! 

Harlow  For  Ever  ! 

Jean  Harlow,  by  permission  of  the  Califomian 
courts,  has  cast  aside  four  cognomens  which 
meant  something  to  her  at  various  times  during 
her  young  hfe. 

\Mien  Jean  was  bom  she  was  known  as  Har- 
lean  Carpenter.  Later,  before  she  attained  fame 
in  the  movies,  she  married  Charles  McGrew  of 
Chicago,  from  whom  Ae  was  divorced.  Then 
she  b^::ame  Mrs.  Paul  Bern,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Bern,  she  married  Hal  Rosson,  film  camera- 
man, from  whom  she  was  also  separated  by  the 
courts. 

So  Jean,  app>alled  by  all  the  names  to  which 
she  was  legally  entitled,  was  overjoyed  when  the 
judge  told  her  that  her  legal  name  was  Jean 
Harlow  ! 

Garbo*s  Sketches 

Greta  Garbo  has  a  complete  set  of  sketches 
of  gowns  made  by  Adrian,  noted  costume 
designer.  The  dresses  were  designed  for  the 
Swedish  star,  commencing  in  far-ofi  1927  when 
she  commenced  her  Hollywood  career. 

The  blonde  charmer  thinks  so  much  of  these 
sketches  that  she  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a 
room  at  her  new  home  to  house  the  pictures. 
They  comprise  sixteen  sets,  100  drawings. 

Absent  Parents 

The  minute  the  camera  stoi>s  on  his  current 
film,  Freddie  Bartholomew  will  leave  on  a 
six  weeks'  vacation,  an  auto  trip  to  Vancouver, 
B.C.  The  party  will  take  its  time,  stopping  off 
at  auto  camps,  fishing  and  hiking  whenever  they 
feel  like  it. 

In  the  group,  besides  Freddie,  will  be  Aunt 
"Cissy"  Batholoraew,  Freddie's  grandparents 
and  the  chauffeur. 

The  boy  star's  parents,  who  recently  figured 
in  a  legal  battle  with  the  aunt,  and  are  now  in 
Hollywood,  win  not  accompany  the  party. 

A  Modest  Lady 

• jj  A  Ithough  Joan  Bennett  is  one  of  the  most 
{I  r\  photographed  stars  in  motion  pictures,  she 
does  not  keep,  any  photographs  of  herself  at 
home. 

The  actress  finds  the  presence  of  a  photograph 
too  significant  a  reminder  of  studio  work  for  the 
relaxful  atmosphere  of  a  home. 

Joan's  two  little  daughters,  Diana  and  Melinda, 
have  a  large  oil  painting  of  their  mother  in  the 
nursery. 

There  is  another  exception,  however.  Pro- 
ducer Gene  Markey,  her  husband,  still  clings  to  a 


six-year-old  picture  of  Joan  foi  his 
typewriter  table,  and  declares  himself 
"  dratted  "  if  he  wiU  give  it  up  ! 

Hollywood  Wins 

Eleanor  Powell,  dancing  star  of  the 
New  York  stage,  scored  a  hit  in 
Broadway  Melody  of  1936,  and  then 
journeyed  to  New  York,  doubtless 
expecting  to  be  hailed  as  a  returning 
heroine.  But,  sad  to  say,  Broadway 
was  cool,  and  she  found  her  name, 
in  smaller  letters  than  those  of  another 
star  in  a  New  York  theatrical  produc- 
tion. So  Fleanor  likes  Hollywood  I 

She  says  that  New  Yorkers  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  to  her  when  she 
mentioned  Hollywood,  but  she  feels 
that  the  California  studios  are  humanly 
warm,  and  she  is  going  to  devote  her 
taps  to  the  screen  from  now  on. 

Hollywood,  however,  does  not 
approve  of  Eleanor's  bicycle.  The 
Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer  studio  feels 
that  it  is  too  risky  for  the  star's 
indulgence,  so  she  has  been  told  to 
abstain    from    her    favourite  exercise. 

Detective  Fans 

Autograph  hunters  have  a  technique  which 
would  do  credit  to  Scotland  Yard  or  the 
American  "G-Men." 

They  have  formed  an  organisation  which 
spreads  from  the  front  door  of  a  theatre  to  the 
stage  entrance,  so,  when  a  star  appears,  he  or  she 
is  quickly  cornered,  as  a  warning  cry  comes  from 
the  scout  who  has  "sjjotted"  the  screen  lumin- 
ary. Then  a  mob  charges  upon  the  hapless  star. 

A  Devoted  Admirer 

For  the  past  several  months  Barbara  Stanwyck 
and  Robert  Taylor  have  had  regular  Satur- 
day night  engagements,  as  Hollywood  gossip 
hounds  have  been  quick  to  discover. 

\Mien  Barbara  was  scheduled  to  work  on  a 
beach  location  one  recent  Saturday  night,  the 
two  did  not  let  it  interfere  with  their  regular 
date.  Taylor  came  out  to  the  location,  eighteen 
mUes  north  of  Malibu,  and  watched  his  beloved 
emote  before  the  cameras.  He  joined  in  a  party 
with  the  cast  and  crew  after  work  was  completed. 

Polo  De  Luxe 

Hollywood  stars  recentiy  participtated  in  a 
polo  game,  which  is  not  unusual  for  them, 
but  this  time  they  had  capable  feminine  assis- 
tance. 

Among  the  players  were  Charles  FarreU, 
"Big  Boy"  Williams,  Director  Frank  Borzage, 
Producer  Lucien  Hubbard  and  others  famous  in 
the  film  world. 

The  hostess  \vas  Joan  Crawford.  Gloria  Swan- 
son  and  Heather  Angel  were  sponsors  for  the 
teams.  Joe  E.  Brown  was  the  announcer. 

A  good  time  was  had  by  all  ! 

A  British  Farmer 

Herbert  Marshall  is  branching  out  as  a 
gentleman  rancher,  as  they  term  it  in 
California.  He  has  purchased  a  forty-acre 
citrus  grove  in  San  Diego  County,  near  the  Mexi- 
can Border,  where  he  will  raise  Grade-A  fruit 
for  the  markets.  The  star  will  also  construct  a 
Monterey-type  house  on  the  ranch. 

Marshall  feels  that  the  place,  in  addition  to 


]ane  Rhodes,  one 
of  the  new  Holly- 
wood beauties, 
tries  her  hand  at 
fishing,  and  seems 
to  get  more  fun 
out  of  the  sport 
than  most  people. 


the  citrus  crop,  will  provide  seclusion  for  himseU 
and  his  friends,  where  they  can  forget  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  film  work,  wear  old  clothes  and 
relax  in  the  sunshine. 

Here's  hoping  that  Herbert  is  not  disappointed. 

A  Summer  Christmas 

The  Brown  Derby  recently  made  its  bi-yeariy 
distribution  of  Christmas  presents  to  the 
stars  who  were  absent  from  Hollywood  during 
the  hohday  season. 

Deluged  with  presents  from  the  fans,  who  do  not 
know  the  stars'  addresses  and  sent  them  to  the 
restaurant,  the  Brown  Derby,  in  turn,  sends 
them  on  to  the  stars. 

Now,  although  it  is  summer,  Christmas  presents 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Brown  Derby  to 
Anna  Sten,  James  Melton,  Ehssa  Landi,  Ben 
Bemie,  Lupe  Velez  and  many  other  recently 
returned  stars. 

An  Angry  Star 

Wallace  Beery  likes  his  dressing-room  on  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer   lot,    so   he  was 
rather  indignant  when  he  had  to  move. 

The  reason  was  that  an  earthquake  scene  was 
being  staged  on  the  lot  during  Wally's  absence. 
The  thrilling  episode  was  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco,  which  deals  with  the  earthquake  in 
the  California  city  in  1905.  Buildings  rocked  and 
fell,  and,  during  the  conunotion  a  telephone 
pcrfe  and  a  brick  wall  crashed  into  Wally's 
dressing-room,  demoUshing  it  almost  completely. 

\S'hat  the  actor  said  would  not  be  pcissed  by 
the  censors  ! 

A  Film  Paradox 

William  Powell  and  Carole  Lombard  are 
divorced,  and  yet  they  are  seen  together  in 
My  Man  Godfrey,  a  Universal  picture,  in  which 
they  play  fond  lovers. 

The  players  are  still  friendly,  liking  each 
other  although  they  know  that  they  co^d  not 
make  a  go  of  it  in  matrimonial  life. 

Carole  had  dreamy  music  played  during  the 
love  scenes,  the  one  she  liked  best  being  "  Lover, 
Come  Back  to  Me  !" 

Whether  this  song  is  an  omen  of  reconciliation, 
I  refuse  to  state. 

Anyway,  Bill  and  Carole  are  fine  people,  and 
everyone  in  Hollynvood  would  be  glad  if  they 
decided  to  resume  their  matrimoniaJ  status. 
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E.    G.    COUSINS  COVERS 

The  BRITII^H 
I^TUDIOI^ 


Directoy  Maurice  Elvey 
getsdoum  to  it  in  discussing 
the  script  of  ' '  Spy  of 
Napoleon"  with  Dolly 
Haas. 


golden  opinions  by  his 
stage  acting;  so  far  his 
film  work  has  not  been 
of  sufficient  importance 
to  judge  him  by. 

He  does  not,  however, 
get  the  girl — this  time. 
That  privilege  belongs 
to  young  Robert  Flem- 
yng,  a  British  actor  who 
is  getting  a  big  break  in 
this.  Large,  hefty,  fair- 
haired  and  good  looking, 
he  is  regarded  by  G.-B. 
as  a  "white  hope." 

Edward  Cooper  is 
another  young  man  who 
makes  his  first  important 
screen  appearance  in 
this. 

I  heard  him  doing 
"songs  at  the  piano"  in 
cabaret  (at  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  if  I  remember 
rightly)  some  time  ago, 
and  was  greatly  taken 
with  his  breezy  style  and 
his  excellent  "stage 
presence." 

Son  of  a  Lancashire 
mill-o\vner,  he  put  in 
two  years  at  a  desk 
before  he  noticed  that 
his  fingers  were  playing 
tunes  on  it.  So  he  very 
wisely  joined  a  touring 
revue  company,  and  his 
brilliant  piano-playing, 
risque  songs  (many  of 
which  he  writes  himself) 
and  pleasant  voice  have 
brought  him  right  along 
into  popular  favour. 

Of  course,   it  didn't 
do  him  any  harm  being 
darned  good-looking  as 
well;   anyway,  none  of  the  girls  I  know  seem 
to  object.     So  there  you  are. 


Jessie — and  George 


HE  grumble  season  is  in  full  swing. 

Every  year  about  this  time  I 
receive  a  solemn  ticking-ofi  from 
readers  who  don't  like  the  way  I 
write  my  studio  notes;  and  this 
year  is  no  exception. 

I  browse,  they  complain.  I  dally.  I  ramble 
hither  and  yon,  instead  of  reporting  briefly, 
swiftly,  and  concisely  just  what  new  pro- 
ductions are  on,  who  is  in  'em,  and  where 
they  are  being  made. 

Well,  I  aim  to  please.  There  are  at 
present  thirty-six  pictures  now  being 
produced,  or  in  process  of  preparation,  in 
our  studios,  or  on  location. 

I  propose,  this  week,  to  report  them  all. 
You  may  get  a  bit  out  of  breath,  following 
me,  but  the  exercise  will  probably  do  you 
good. 

Hold  tight !  Here  we  go. 

Four  at  the  Bush 

First  of  all.  Shepherd's  Bush;  and  here  there 
are  three  films  actually  on  the  floor — and 
occasionally  bobbing  out  on  to  location  when 
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the  weather  lets  up  for  a  spell — and  one  in  the 
throes  of  cutting. 

The  three  in  production  are  O.H.M.S.  (of 
whose  location  adventures  in  Wiltshire  you  read 
last  week).  Head  Over  Heels,  and  The  Nelson 
Touch. 

The  celluloid  in  the  cutting-room  is  called 
Sabotage,  and  it  has  almost  passed  beyond  our 
ken  until  the  time  when  it  shall  emerge  as  the 
latest  Hitchcock  masterpiece. 

But  in  the  studios  still  lingers  the  pleasant 
click  of  Sylvia  Sidney's  knitting  needles,  a  ghostly 
reminder  of  the  cheery  little  trouper  who  has 
gone  to  the  Continent  for  a  well-earned  holiday 
before  returning  to  America. 

It  is  estimated  that  she  knitted  about  five 
hundred  feet  of  scarf  between  shots  of  this 
picture;  and  on  the  Gaumont- British  lot  at 
Northolt  the  carpenters  built  an  equal  length  of 
streets,  with  shops,  offices,  and  all  the  London 
scene  beloved  of  "Hitch." 

We  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  this  film 
emerge  from  its  ordeal  by  scissors. 


Likely  Newcomers 


On  the  Head  Over  Heels  set  I  found  Jessie 
going  through  a  scene  with  Louis  Borell, 
the  young  Dutch  actor  who  has  been  winning 


This  new  Jessie  Matthews  picture,  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones,  is  going  to  advance  Jessie  still 
farther  in  the  world's  estimation.  I'm  not  going 
to  say  any  more  about  her  just  now,  because 
Max  Breen  has  already  told  you  all  about  her 
progress,  on  pages  12  and  13;  but  just  you  keep 
your  eye  skinned  for  Head  Over  Heels. 

In  The  Nelson  Touch,  Nelson  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  halves,  each  being  a  half  of  George 
Arliss,  and  one  half  of  Nelson  getting  a  half- 
nelson  on  the  other  half,  though  neither  is 
actually  playing  Nelson. 

I  feel  that  could  have  been  put  just  a  little 
bit  more  clearly.  Moisten  the  lips  and  start 
again. 

George  Arliss  does  not  play  Nelson  in  this 
picture;  instead,  he  plays  two  brothers,  one  a 
pompous  ass  and  the  other  a  gayish  dog  with 
the  Nelson  touch. 

It's  an  ofience  punishable  with  death  (almost) 
to  move  anything  on  the  Nelson  Touch  set; 
the  prop-men  wouldn't  even  let  Nelson  touch, 
for  great  use  is  being  made  of  the  "split  screen," 
the  device  by  means  of  which  Arliss  can  converse 
and  even  shake  hands  with  Arliss. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  all  objects  should 
be  in  exactly  the  same  place  during  both  ex- 
posures, and  consequently  everything  clampable 
is  clamped  down. 

I  bet  they'd  have  a  job  to  clamp  Rene  Ray 
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•down;  she's  the  most  irrepressible  person  in 
the  cast. 

No  Delay 

Unfortonately,  although  the  production  has 
so  far  come  up  to  exp»ectations,  the  unit 
has  had  bad  hick,  since  Mr.  .\rliss  has  twice  been 
absent  from  the  studios  with  a  slight  illness. 

However,  during  his  absence,  director  Herbert 
Mason  has  made  good  progress  with  the  Arabian 
sequences  which  form  the  beginning  of  the 
exciting  story,  in  which  the  Emir  Abdullah 
(Basil  Gill  to  you)  is  murdered  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne  by  his  ministers. 

This  impoliteness  leads  to  international  compli- 
cations, disentangled  by  the  prompt  Xelson-like 
action  of  Arliss  Ko.  2. 

And  that's  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Down  at  Sound  City,  which  is  rapidly  growing 
in  importance  as  a  production-centre,  they  are 
making  the  first  of  the  twelve  James  Fitzpatrick 
Productions  for  release  by  M.-G.-M. 

This  is  David  Livingstone,  and  they've  already 
filmed  places  in  Africa  which  the  great  explorer 
actually  visited. 

Percy  Marmont  plays  the  title-role. 

A  Censored  Queen 

Queen  Victoria  will  be  portrayed  by  Pamela 
Stanley,  granddaughter  of  Lord  Derby, 
making  her  film  debut,  though  she  has  played 
the  part  in  the  banned  stage-play  Victoria  Regina. 

But  we  are  not  permitted  by  our  rulers  to 
see  Queen  N'ictoria  on  the  screen;  so  she  will 
only  appear  in  the  copies  of  the  film  destined 
for  America  and  abroad,  and  rigorously  cut  out 
of  those  intended  for  home  consumption. 
But  we  mustn't  linger  here. 
Elstree?  WeU,  only  about  seven  productions 
to  report  there  at  the  moment — and  I  say  only 
about  seven,  because  it  doesn't  seem  abundantly 
clear  just  which  productions  will  be  in  the  cut- 
ting-room by  the  time  you  read  this,  ot  which 
will  be  out  on  location. 

Anyway,  there's  the  Jack  Buchanan  opus 
Tkis'll  Make  You  Whistle. 

This  piece  has  rather  a  strange  history.  First 
of  all  it  was  a  stage  farce,  which  toured  the  "  key 
towns"  last  autumn  and  winter,  for  twenty 
weeks. 

Then  Buchanan  went  off  to  the  Bahamas  for 
a  holiday  (cue-hne  for  song  :  "How  Do  I  Look 
in  My  Holiday  Bahamas  ?  ") 

Sandwich 

"l^Tell,  then  they  wanted  a  new  Buchanan 
»  »  film  (who  did  ?  Why,  everybody  !)  and 
decided  to  use  This'U  Make  You  Whistle;  so 
they're  making  that.  And  next  month  it  will  go 
on  in  the  West  End  of  London  as  a  stage  farce 
again. 

A  neat  farce  sandwich  with  a  filling  of  film. 

I  UM  yon  the  cast  last  week,  but  here  are  the 
saUent  names— Elsie  Randolph,  Jean  GiUie 
Wilham  Kendall,  David  Hutcheson,  Marjorie 
BrcK^ 

Herbert  Wflcox  is  directing  it — for  Herbert 
Wilcox  Productions,  which  sounds  like  a  eood 
bit  of  self-help. 

B.I.P.  have  just  poUshed  off  The  Tenth  Man, 
«»e  Somerset  Maugham  financial  drama,  with 
John  I^ge,  Antoinette  CeDier  (keep  your  eye  on 
Antomette  Cellier,  by  the  way),  Athole  Stewart, 
George  Graves,  Aileen  Marson,  Iris  Hoey 
Muriel  Aked,  and  others. 

Brian  Desmond  Hurst,  who  directed  it, 
recently  made  a  resounding  success  with  Our- 
selves Alone,  the  story  of  the  Irish  "troubles  " 
which  he  directed  at  Elstree. 

Important  Hurst 

Tn  that  one  film  he  estabUshed  himself  as  one  of 
•■■  the  most  important  directors  on  the  B.I.P. 
roster,  and  has  now  been  put  in  charge  of  one 
DT*^*  I'igges*  of  the  new  productions  which 
B.I.P.  are  Uning  up — Star  of  the  Circus. 

Buddy  Rogers  will  have  one  of  the  starring 
roles  in  it ;  Noah  Beery  is  to  be  a  circus  proprietor. 
Md  Clifford  Evans,  who  made  a  success  in 
Ourselves  Alone,  will  play  a  clown. 

There  will  also  be  George  Graves,  W.  H.  Beny, 


-NEXT  WEEK- 


i  (^)NE  of  the  most  illustrunis  Hollywood  stars 
ever  to  come  to  our  shores  is  Marlene 
':  Dietrich,  who  recently  arrived  to  play  opposite 
Robert  Donat  in  "  Knight  Without  Amuntr." 

In  next  week's  Picturegoer  you  will  he  able 
to  read  the  most  intimate  and  revealing  article 
ever  written  about  this  beautiful  and  remarkable 
uxmum.  The  truth  about  Marlene  as  an  actress 
— as  a  woman — as  a  mother — as  a  wife,  told  for 
the  first  time;  fact  made  as  thrilling  as  fiction. 

In  addition  to  other  special  articles  and  all  the 
regular  features,  there  unll  be  the  third  and  last 
of  the  present  series  about  Ronald  Colman. 
explaining  the  secrets  of  his  great  success. 
Whether  on  holiday  or  at  home,  don't  miss  it ! 


and  Steve  Geray,  which  sounds  a  pretty  strong 
team  to  me.  .Vnd,  if  only  June  Clyde  is  through 
with  Land  Without  Music  in  time  to  play  op{x>- 
site  Charles  Buddy  R.,  a  great  many  fans  will 
be  delighted. 

Meanwhile,  John  Lodge,  whom  Hurst  directed 
in  Ourselves  Alone,  is  to  play  the  husband  in  the 
film  version  of  The  Dominant  Sex — the  part  that 
Richard  Bird  played  so  magnificently  on  the 
stage.  And  Herbert  Brenon,  who  directed 
Living  Dangerously  at  Elstree,  will  direct  him. 

And  John  Lodge  is  to  be  the  latest  of  our 
gallery  of  Bulldog  Drummonds.  in  Bulldog 
Drummond  at  Bay,  for  B.I.P.  also. 

Actors 

Then  there  is  the  Rock  unit  out  from  Elstree, 
disporting  itself  in  the  Shetland  Islands  on 
Edge  of  the  World;  however,  director  Michael 
Powell  took  plenty  of  actors  out  with  him,  so  he's 
not  likely  to  have  to  bring  odd  islanders  back  to 
do  intericffs. 

Tnree  Twickenham  films  complete  the  Elstree 
output  at  the  moment;  and  in  case  you  think 
I've  got  a  bit  mixed  in  my  geography,  let  me 
assure  you  that  Twickenham  has  long  since  burst 
the  bounds  of  Middlesex,  and  Twickenham 
films  are  now  shot  at  Elstree  and  Hammersmith 
as  well  as  at  St.  Margarets,  the  parent  stem. 
First,  there  is  Spy  of  Napoleon,  which  has 
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reverted  to  that  title  after  being  Fall  of  an  Empire 
for  a  spell. 

This  is  the  Napoleon  III  spy  story  starring 
DoUy  Haas  and  Richard  Barthelmess,  which 
Maurice  Elvey  has  been  directing.  It  has  now 
been  completed,  with  a  week  or  so  on  Loch 
Lomond  for  exteriors. 

Then  we  have  The  Man  in  the  Mirror,  with 
Maurice  Elvey  again  in  command. 

This  is  the  one  with  Edward  Everett  Horton 
and  Genevieve  Tobin,  in  which  the  former  finds 
his  reflection  in  the  mirror  stepping  out  and 
joining  in  the  fun  and  games;  which  sounds  to 
me  more  like  Rene  Clair  than  Maurice  Elvey,  but 
one  never  knows  with  directors.  They  seem  to  be 
almost  as  versatile  as  actors  these  days. 


Plumb  Crazy 


"We're  being  followed!"    Fred  Conyngham 
and  Betty  Ann  Davis  supply  the  romance  in 
"Chick." 


Twickenham  is  also,  yon  will  be  interested  to 
hear,  busy  at  Twickenham — with  Under- 
neath the  A  rches;  and  if  this  isn't  a  crazy  outfit, 
my  real  name  is  not  Gumblemarsh. 

Imagine,  to  begin  with,  Flanagan  and  Allen,  as 
ex-soldiers,  stowing  away  on  a  ship,  which  carries 
also  a  professor  with  a  gas  which  makes  everyone 
friendly  and  a  beautiful  spy  trying  to  get  the 
formula ;  then  proceed  to  a  country  in  revolution, 
in  which  the  government  soldiers  have  only  one 
leg  to  their  trousers  because  there  are  not  enough 
to  go  round,  and  you  will  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  crazy  time  that  is  being  had  by  all. 

Redd  Davis  is  directing,  which  is  apt  to  make  it 
rather  crazier  than  ever.  Redd  being  a  gag-man 
by  birth  and  upbringing.  And  Enid  Stamp- 
Taylor  is  the  spy,  so  I  shall  go  and  see  the  film, 
however  crazy  it  may  be. 

Enid  changed  to  brownette  just  before  Jean 
Harlow  did,  sacrificing  her  degant  lavender- 
blonde  coiffure.  I'm  rather  sorry;  I  liked  it, 
and  it  photographed  marvellously. 

Director  in  Deniand 

Gosh,  we  haven't  much  time  to  finish  our 
round  !  WeU,  at  Beaconsfield  we  have 
Renee  Houston,  Donald  Stewart.  Francis  L. 
Sullivan,  Jack  Hobbs,  Mary  Sheridan,  and 
Henry  Victor  playing  in  a  comedy  called 
Fine  Feathers,  with  Leslie  Hiscott  directing. 

Sporting  Love,  the  Stanley  Lupino  racing 
comedy,  has  just  finished  there,  and  its  director, 
Jim  Elder  WUls,  has  gone  to  Highbury,  almost 
without  waiting  to  change  his  collar,  to  direct 
Gittar  Alpar  and  Neil  Hamilton  in  Because  of 
Love — which,  let  me  tell  you,  will  not  be  the  final 
title  if  Jim  Wills  has  any  say  in  the  matter. 

Jim  is  in  demand  these  days,  because  there  is 
by  no  means  a  superabundance  of  British 
directors  who  understand  their  job. 

Well,  then,  at  Cricklewood  they  are  making 
the  Ernie  Lotinga  film  Love  Up  the  Pole — and  by 
"  they  "  I  mean  Hope-Bell  Productions;  and  at 
Snodland,  in  a  converted  schoolbouse,  Medway 
Productions  are  making  International  Cabaret; 
and  at  Isleworth  Criterion  Films  have  Gang  and 
High  Treason  on  taj) — for  the  latter  of  which  they 
have  just  been  to  Scotland  to  shoot  the  Battle 
of  Flodden  Field. 

This  is  the  one  in  which  Doug.  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
will  play  the  lead. 

Odd  Ends 

And  now  I've  come  practically  to  the  end  of  my 
tether,  and  I  haven't  said  a  word  about 
David  Livingstone,  or  Mill  on  the  Floss,  or  Grand 
Finale  or  Abide  With  Me,  all  being  made  at 
Sound  City. 

And  not  a  word  about  Everybody  Dance  or 
All  In  at  Islington. 

And  less  than  nothing  about  the  imp>ortant 
films  on  the  floor  and  in  preparation  at  Denham 
— Rembrandt,  Fire  Over  England,  Elephant  Boy, 
Knight  Without  Armour,  Bicycle  Made  for  Two, 
Wings  of  the  Morning,  Thunder  in  the  City, 
Moonlight  Sonata,  Land  Without  Music,  Dark 
foumey,  and  Love  from  a  Stranger. 

Any  one  of  these  may  turn  out  to  be  "the" 
film  of  1937.  and  it's  very  likely  that  one  of 
them  will. 

Well,  nobody  can  say  I  didn't  try. 

However,  I'll  have  a  go  at  those  next  week. 
But  I  give  you  all  fair  warning — I'm  going  to 
Iwowse. 
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Babe  Bennett,  the  young  reporter,  is  con- 
firatulated  by  her  editor  (George  Bancroft)  on 
her  scoop  in  ridiculing  Deeds. 


On  the  right.  Deeds,  who  is  unaware  that  Babe 
Bennett  is  a  reporter,  escorts  her  home. 
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Diis  finds  inspiration  in  his  tuba — and  in 
Babe  Bennett. 


(~\NCE  (^ain  Frank  Capra, 
Columbia's  ace  director,  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  intelligence,  and  the  sense  of 
humour. 

His  latest  film  tells  of  a  young,  small- 
town poet  who  inherits  £4,000,000, 
and  promptly  becomes  the  natural 
prey  of  sharti,  financial  and  social. 
However,  he  sorts  them  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  after  a  stormy  passage 
he  reaches  a  solution  of  all  his  prob- 
lems. 


Deeds  and  Babe  {right)  go  sight-seeing  together, 
and,  ignorant  of  her  profession  or  the  fact  that  she  is 
u)rit-ng  about  him  in  her  paper,  he  falls  in  love 
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"  To  think  that  the  thief  turned 
out  to  be  John  Barty;  but  there 
the  necklace  was — in  the  fellow's 
desk." 


AMATEUR. 
GENTLEMAN 


ALL  too  readily  in  the 
life  of  an  amateur  gen- 
tleman, particularly 
to  one  born   in  the 
Regency  period,  comes 
a  time  when,  if  convinced  that  his 
gentility  is  more  than  skin-deep, 
he  must  comport  himself  as 
a  commoner.  Distasteful, 
none  the  less  to  Barnabas 
Barty,  proved  such  an  occa- 
sion, obliging  him  as  it  did 
to  face  Lady  Cleone  Meredith 
for  the  first  time  with  a  cut 
over  the  left  eye. 

"  The  devil  take  me  for  box- 
ing with  my  o\vn  father,"  he 
thought,  "because  I  can't 
stomach  his  agreement  with 
capital  punishment.  What 
difference  do  my  opinions 
make  ?  A  man  will  be  hanged 
in  the  market-place  to-morrow 
for  stealing  a  watch,  and  I  have 
to  wait  on  an  angel  looking 
like  a  street  brawler." 

Meanwhile,  the  divinity 
standing  in  the  inn  door- 
way, wearing  the  then 
fashionable  high-wasted  frogged 
coat  and  high-crowned  hat,  adorned 
with  cockade  and  feathers,  app>eared 
likewise  to  have  a  complaint.  "Is 
there  no  one  to  attend  to  us?"  she 
queried  in  a  voice  confirming  her 
aristocratic  bearing.  "My  grand- 
father spoke  to  me  of  being  waited 
upon  by  glorious  John  Bjirty.  The 
glory  appears  to  me  to  be  a  trifle 
dim." 

From  the  floor  where,  two  minutes 
earlier,  Barnabas'  right  uppercut  had 
landed  him,  John  Barty  rose  to 
assume  the  duties  of  mine  host. 
"  Who  is  she  ?  "  Barnabas  inquired  of 
Natty  Bell,  ex-prize  fighter  and 
general  factotum  of  the  "Pride  of 
the  Fancy."  An  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  gold-headed  cane,  carried  in 
a  gloved  hand,  matched  the  im- 
portance of  his  cloth  coat  and  beaver 
top-hat,  was  being  assisted  up  the 
oak  stairs  by  John  Barty. 

"TTim's  the  Marquess  of  Camber- 

aA  hurst,"  Natty  informed.  "The 
lady's  his  grand -daughter,  and  the 
toff  with  the  quizzing  gla.ss  and  big 
nose  goes  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Louis 
Chichester.' ' 

"And  now,  .seeing  as  we're  short- 
handed,  I'll  trouble  you  to  help  tidy 
up  in  here.  You  might  start  with 
your  own  face." 

Having  plastered  his  cut, 
Barnabas,  with  unusual  eagerness, 
donned  the  green  baize  apron  of 
servitor.  Espjecially  did  he  busy 
himself  in  the  coffee-room  aftor 
hearing  the  Marquees  declare  in 
favour  of  imme<liate  retirement  for 
the  night.  "  I'll  have  my  supper  tray 
here,"  Barnabas  heard  him  say. 
"  lyouis.  you  can  dine  with  Qeone — 
and  talk  to  her." 

"Sir,  I  have  already  done  so." 

"  Eh  !  What's  the  result  ?  Ac- 
cepted ?  Good.  Tell  her  to  come  in, 
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on  her  way  to  bed,  and  I'll  ratify 
the  engagement." 

Which  conversation  calculated  to 
dim  an  iimkeeper's  son's  hopes  by 
no  means  destroyed  those  of  Bar- 
nabas. Besides  being  tall,  well  set 
up,  and  of  beyond  average  looks. 
Bjimabas  was  conscious  on  his 
mother's  side  of  having  gentle 
blood.  "My  father  shall  not  have 
struggled  to  educate  and  teach  me 
the  laws  of  etiquette  for  nothing." 
he  declared  to  Natty.  "Remember 
the  rules  for  bowing  :  '  The  hand 
should  be  lifted  gracefully  and  laid 
lightly  on  the  bosom;  above  all,  the 
depth  of  the  bow  should  be  regulated 
to  the  person  saluted.'  Watch  me 
with  Lady  Cleone. "  Yet  Barnabas 
was  not  entirely  taken  up  with  his 
fine  bow  to  the  divinity  when  she 
app)eared  in  the  coffee-room  in  her 
Empire  gown,  her  aureole  of  golden 
hair  uncovered.  Half  his  attention 
at  least  must  be  paid  to  Mr.  Louis 
Chichester,  who  raised  his  glass  of 
negus  to  Lady  Cleone  with:  "To 
wedded  bUss,  Cleone  ! " 

"  We're  not  married  yet." 

"  A  chilly  thing  to  say  to  a  lover 
on  a  chilly  evening." 

"  If  I  were  a  nobody — I  wonder — 
would  you  still  be  a  lover  ?  " 

"My  dear  Cleone.  Don't  be 
absurd.    Of  course  not." 

"So  you  don't  even  pretend  to  be 
in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  it  pAit  of  the  bargain  that 
I  don't  flatter  you  ? " 

Hugging  this  exchange  of  words 
to  himself,  Barnabas  served  dinner 
and  inquired  of  Mr.  Chichester  if  he 
wished  a  warming-pan  taken  to  his 
room. 

"To  mine,  please,"  Lady  Cleone 
ordered.    "Tell  my  maid  I  shall  be 


coming  in  a  moment."  "  Y'onr  inn's 
filling  up,"  the  somewhat  haughty 
maid  informed  Barnabas  from  the 
window  of  the  second-best  bedroom. 
"  Land's  sakes  ! "  she  cried.  "  If  that 
isn't  Lord  Ronald  stepped  out  of 
the  chaise,  and  a  dark,  handsome 
piece  with  him." 

"  And  who  may  Lord  Ronald  be  ?  " 
Barnabas  inquired. 

"Her  ladyship's  brother;  sauce- 
box." In  truth,  as  Barnabas  arrived 
downstairs.  Natty  was  showing  a 
young  blood,  complete  with  quizzing 
glass  and  frilled  stock,  through  the 
parlour.  The  coffee-room  door  was 
opened  by  Louis  Chichester.  Bar- 
nabas distinctly  heard  Lord  Ronald 
say  in  an  agitated  aside  :  "Chiches- 
ter, be  a  good  fellow.  See  if  you 
can't  get  me  a  room  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  I've  got  Pauline 
Darville  with  me.  You  might  talk 
to  her.  Explain  that  my  sister's 
here." 

"Yes — yes — I'll  see  her.  I'll  do 
everything.  Go  right  ahead,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  be  natural." 

Almost  more  curious  as  to  how 
Chichester  would  deal  with 
Pauline  Darville,  who  was  hurried 
into  the  small  ptarlour,  Barnabas 
found  it  easier  to  overhear  snatches 
of  conversation  between  Lady  Cleone 
and  her  brother.  "  I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  You  drink.  You  gamble.  Yon 
come  begging  to  me  for  money.  You 
disgust  me,"  he  heard  her  say,  at 
the  same  time  rather  liking  the 
frank  face  of  the  accused.  More 
disturbing  was  the  intimacy  which 
Barnabas,  entering  the  small  parlour 
with  excuse  to  draw  the  curtains, 
saw  Chichester  employing  towards 
Pauline.      Complaints   about  her 


being  down  to  her  last  penny  were 
followed  by  Chichester's  rapid  out- 
burst. 

"No  use  apptealing  to  me.  I've 
barely  enough  for  to-night's  bill." 

"Suppose  I  were  to  have  a  talk 
with  Cleone?  Tell  her  that  the  day 
is  not  so  far  gone  when  you  promised 
to  marry  me." 

"PauUne!  You  wouldn't  do 
that." 

"Wouldn't  I?  I  can't  wait  till 
you  marry  a  rich  wife  to 
collect  my  owings.  This  is 
my  chance,  and  I  shall 
take  it." 

"  Don't  be  so  shrill  I 
Give  me  a  kiss.  That's 
better." 

Without  time  to  ponder 
on  these  dual  revelations, 
Barnabas  obeyed  his 
father's  summons  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  the 
Marquess'  suppter-tray. 

Taking  the  stairs  in  the 
execution  of  his  errand 
at  the  double.  Barnabas 
shortly  cannoned  into 
Louis  Chichester,  who 
stood  with  his  ear  very 
close  to  the  panel  of  the 
Marquess'  bedroom  door. 

You  clumsy  fool ! " 
Chichester  exploded. 
"What  sort  of  an  inn  do 
you  call  this?  Lots  of 
servants ! " 

Aware  that  Lady  Cleone 
had  barely  seen  the  acci- 
dent before  turning  in  the 
direction  of  her  room, 
Barnabas  had  scant  sym- 
pathy for  the  result  of  the 
J  tray's  collison  with  Chi- 
chester's coat  and  nankeen 
breeches.  John  Barty, 
arriving  on  the  scene, 
ignoring  mention  of  the 
kinship,  properly  trounced  his  son 
by  ordering  Natty  to  send  the 
despoiler  of  gentlemen's  travelling 
coats  out  of  the  house. 

"  I  beheve  you  done  it  on  purpose, 
Barney,"  Natty  challenged  as  he 
joined  the  imp>enitent  below  stairs. 

"And  to  think  Lady  Cleone  saw 
it  all ! "  Barnabas  chuckled.  "  What's 
more.  Natty,  she's  no  more  in  love 
with  that  pompous  eavesdropping 
adventurer  than  she  is  with  mel" 

"Now,  Barney.  Lady  Cleone* s  one 
of  the  quality." 

"Wasn't  my  mother  Lady  Joan 
Beverley,  even  if  she  did  marry  an 
innkeeper?  Natty,  I'm  in  love.  I 
may  not  like  the  feeling,  but  I  have 
to  see  the  object  of  my  devotion 
again." 

Following  a  night  spent  without 
sleeping  and  a  breakfast  taken 
without  eating  at  neighbourly  Mother 
Tucket's,  Barnabas  arrived  at  the 
inn  to  find  his  father  emerging  in 
charge  of  Belcher,  the  local  con- 
stable. His  first  words  struck 
Barnabas  with  the  force  of  a 
physical  blow.  "Robbery's  a  hang- 
ing matter,  John  Barty." 

Natty,  following  Barnabas  from 
room  to  room,  supplied  facts  and 
consolation.  "Someone  robbed  his 
lordship  in  the  night.  Lady  Cleone's 
pearls  and  the  money's  gone  alto- 
gether, but  necklaces  and  his 
lordship's  watch  were  found  in  yonr 
father* s  desk.  Now — don't  take  on 
so.  It'll  be  six  weeks  to  the  trial. 
Time  to  prove  John  Barty's  in- 
nocence, I  say,  and  if  neither  me 
nor  you,  nor  your  father,  did  it, 
'oos  left?  One  of  the  nobs;  that's 
what  I  say." 

"  Lord  Ronald  I  '* 

"Maybe.    'E  went  off  early  and  I 
(Continued  on  page  22)  ' 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day  ? 


Of  course  we  did 


I 


MACLEANS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Obtainable  everywhere  S°,  1  /-   and  "1  /9 

If  you  use  a  solid  dentifrice,  try 
Macleans  Solid  Peroxide  Dentifrice — 6d.  per  tin. 


THE  FRESH  and  lovely  com- 
plexion of  this  charming  Eng- 
lish film  favourite  is  the  envy 
of  many  Hollywood  stars. 
"I  use  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap," 
she  says,  "  because  it's  the 
only  soap  I  know  that  keeps 
one's  skin  perfectly  fresh  all  day 
long,  even  on  the  most  hectic 
days.  It  is. 
'an  essential 
part  of  my 
b  e  a  u  t  y 
regime." 


FREE! 
So  that  you 
may  have  the 
stars'  full 
beauty  regime, 
the  makers  of  Wright's  now 
offer  slow-motion  pictures  of 
the  exercises  in  the  form  of 
"Flickers,"    In    exchange  for 


the  soap.  Just  post  your 
wrappers,  three  for  each 
"  Flicker,"  to — The  Proprietors 
of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap, 
46,  .Southwark  Street,  London, 
S.E.I.  Mark  the  envelope 
"Flickers"  and  enclose  your 
name  and  address. 
English  film  stars  are  famed 
the  world  over  for  flawless 
complexion  combined  with 
beauty  of  figure.  Their  secret 
is  usually  Wright's  Coal  Tar 
Soap  and  special  Health  and 
Beauty  exercises. 

Wright's  luxurious  lather  clears  the 
pores,  smooths  away  dead  scurf- 
skin  and,  by  gently  stimulating  t^e 
underlying  tissues,  keeps  your  skin 
radiantly  fresh  and  youthful.  This 
Is  the  IDEAL 
soap  for 
bo  t  h 
toilet 
and  bath. 


printed  yellow  wrappers  from  ^ 
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/  ^That's  how  I 
started  using  Odo-ro-no 


He  wouldn't  stay  near  me. 
And  suddenly  I  realised  why. 
I'd  relied  on  daily  baths  to 
lake  care  of  this  business — but 
it  wasn't  enough  !  Perspiration 

 goes  stale  so  quickly  and  begins 

to  smell.  Then  I  found 
Odo-ro-no — thank  goodness! 

Guards  freshness  — 

saves  clothes 

Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  dress 
completely,  unless  you  use 


Odo-ro-no.  Save  your  clothes 
— and  save  yourself,  too. 
Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  keep  his  hands 
from  perspiring  while  he  op- 
erated. His  daughter  imme- 
diately saw  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  women  to  check 
imderarm  perspiration.  So 
when  it  had  been  proved  safe^ 
she  began  to  use  it — and  now 
it  has  its  recognised  place  in 
the  toilet  routine  of  practically 
every  civilised  woman.  It  both 
checki  perspiration  and  pre- 
vents it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
(with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 


Norttum  Warren  Ltd.  (Dept.  P  30). 
215  BUckfrian  Road,  I^ndon,  S.E.i 


Name  . 
Addrtn.. 


PREVENTS 

underarm 

perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/6 


Also  larger  and  smaller  sizes 


2  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

1.  INSTAOT  (or  'clear')  Odo-ro-no  gives  protection 
for  two  to  three  days. 

2.  REGULAR  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-ru)  is  stronger.  One 
application  keeps  you  free  from  perspiration  for 
a  week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a  con- 
venient sponge  'applicator. 


quiet  like  with  the  dark  piece  wot  he 
came  here  with.  I  found  this  bit  of 
'arf-bumt  paper  in  'is  room.  Maybe 
you  can  make  out  the  writing." 

"The  enclosed  notes  should  satisfy 
your  immediate  needs.  .  .  .  Keep 
the  .  .  .  debt  I  owe  you,"  Barnabas 
read  aloud  before  pocketing  the 
fragment.  "Natty,  I  don't  know 
which  of  the  nobs,  as  you  call  them, 
wote  that,  but  I'm  going  to  London 
to  find  out." 

"  London  ? " 

"Yes,  London.  The  only  place 
where  I  could  get  friendly  with  these 
rogues  and  worm  out  their  secrets. 
Natty,  behold  our  first  lucky  throw. 
Chichester's  left  his  clothes  behind. 
Just  a  few  moments.  .  .  .  There. 
How  do  I  look  ? " 

"Like  a  gentleman,  lad.  I 
shouldn't  have  known  you." 

"The  amateur  gentleman.  Natty." 

"  Now,  while  I've  been  transform- 
ing myself,  what  have  you  been 
downstairs  to  fetch?" 

"My  stocking,  lad." 

"You  don't  keep  all  that  money 
in  one  stocking?  " 

"Certainly;  but  a  deal  of  it's 
copper.  The  gents  don't  tip  as  well 
as  they  used.  Take  it.  WTiat's  the 
good  of  money  to  me  if  John  Barty's 
hanged?  By  the  way,  what  do  we 
call  ourselves  ? " 

"  My  mother  was  a  Beverley.  How 
d'you  like  the  name,  John  Beverley, 
Esquire  ?  " 

So  Barnabas  Barty,  othenvise 
John  Beverley,  came  to  London, 
accompanied  by  Natty  Bel!,  a 
gentleman's  gentieman,  and  'chanced 
to  drive  among  the  narrow  streets  of 
Covent  Garden  at  theatre-leaving 
time.  Whereupon  Barnabas,  furious 
with  a  carter  forili-treating  his  horse, 
instituted  a  fair  fight.  Naked  above 
his  nankeen  breeches,  having  listened 
thus  far  to  the  nigh  tearful  adjura- 
tion of  Natty,  "Mmd  your  clothes," 
the  innkeejjer's  son  dealt  out  his 
famous  thiTists  and  parries.  Little 
he  cared  that,  among  the  crowd 
gathered  to  watch  the  sparring,  the 
Prince  Regent  had  backed  the 
amateur  gentleman  twenty  guineas 
to  win.  Nor  did  Barnabas  even 
realise  the  identity  of  the  royal 
winner  who  shook  his  subject's  hand 
and  referred  him  to  a  young  blood 
of  the  name  of  Townsend. 

"Johnnie  Townsend  will  do  his 
best  for  you,"  the  Prince  remarked 
as  he  rejoined  his  chaise.  "  I  should 
like  to  meet  His  Highness  again," 
Barnabas  said,  unabashed  at  dis- 
covering to  whom  he  had  been 
talking. 

"Then  you  undoubtedly  will.  His 
Highness  expects  me  to  bring  you  to 
Carlton  House.  Young  man,  where 
are  you  staying? 

"I  advise  the  Albany.  You'll 
join  Brook's  Club,  of  course." 

"Darlir^,  I  can't  kiss  you  here. 
What  do   we   do?"  Bamabas 
urged. 
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Thus  launched  in  society,  the 
amateur  gentleman's  wish  eventually 
became  granted.  In  the  Marquess' 
pillared,  lofty  rooms,  and  on  the 
marble  staircases  of  the  houses  near 
Regent's  Park,  Barnabas  met  Lord 
Ronald,  who  at  once  engaged  him  to 
play  faro,  and  Louis  Chichester,  who, 
in  spite  of  a  foxy  look  on  being 
introduced,  also  betrayed  no  sign  of 
recognition.  At  the  Marquess' 
reception  one  evening  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  theft  at  the 
"Pride  and  Fancy."  "To  think  the 
thief  turned  out  to  be  John  Barty," 
his  lordship  was  booming  as  he 
passed  the  ladies'  card  table.  "  You 
could  have  knocked  me  do^vn  with  a 
feather;  but  there  the  necklace  was, 
in  the  fellow's  desk.  Nothing  else 
besides  a  watch  was  found.  All 
gone.  Even  the  snufi  box  my  wife 
gave  me,  and  Cleone's  pearls." 

"Hanging's  too  good  for  the  man 
who  took  your  j>earls.  Lady 
Cleone,"  Barnabas  said.  "All  the 
same,  it's  a  comfort,  isn't  it,  to  know 
that  he  will  go  to  the  gallows?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr. 
Beverley." 

"What!  An  English  lady  not 
value  her  pearls  more  highly  than 
the  life  of  an  innkeeper  ! " 

Two  months  passed.  John  Barty, 
convicted  of  theft,  was  doomed  to 
die  in  four  days  when  Barnabas 
encountered  Ronald  at  home  talking 
to  Georgina,  the  pretty,  dark- 
haired  child  of  seventeen,  who 
appeared  entirely  to  have  usurped 
Pauline's  place  in  the  young  man's 
affections.  "Excuse  me,"  Barnabas 
observed.  "Lady  Cleone  has  just 
entered  the  drawing-room.  I  beheve 
she  is  asking  for  me."  

"You  flatter  yourself,  my  dear 
fellow.  She  can't  bear  the  sight  of 
you."  Divinity,  whom,  notwith- 
stsmding,  Barnabas  joined  at  the 
fireplace,  was  clothed  more  austerely 
than  usual.  The  classical  gown, 
parting  in  front  over  a  simple 
petticoat,  was  in  tune  with  her 
manner  as  she  said  :  "I  hoped  you 
would  remember  my  request  of 
some  weeks  since.  Ronald  is  young 
and  reckless  at  cards.  Won't  you, 
please,  stop  taking  advantage  of 
his  ignorance  in  knowing  when  to 
cease  play  ?  " 

"If  I  were  sure,  Lady  Cleone, 
that  he  was  only  young  and  foolish, 
I  would  promise  not  to  allow  his 
ruin,  particularly  as  I  know  he  is 
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in  love  with  Miss  Georgina.  As  it 
is,  unfortunately.  .  .  .  " 

He  moved  on  to  the  card-room. 
About  midnight  Ronald  called  from 
the  table  :  ' '  Cleone,  Cleone,  you 
always  bring  me  luck.  Throw  for 
me." 

"I'd  better  explain,"  Barnabas 
said  gravely,  ignoring  Chichester, 
who  with  Pauline  Darville  had 
partnered  the  game.  "  Your  brother 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  me. 
We  agreed,  no  doubt  rashly,  to 
throw  double  or  quits.  Either  I 
gain  or  lose  everything.  Will  you 
throw  ? " 

Staring  at  the  dice,  expertly 
loaded  by  Barnabas  over  last 
night's  candle,  Ronald  scrawled  an 
I.O.U.  before  giving  himself  up  to 
mental  anguish.  A  moment's  pause 
before  Barnabas,  tearing  the  I.O.U. 
in  half,  turned  to  Cleone.  "Forgive 
me,"  he  said.  "All  this  time  I  have 
been  trying  to  identify  your  brother's 
handwTiting  with  that  on  a  piece  of 
burned  paper  I  found  in  the  room 
Pauline  Darville  occupied  in  my 
father's  inn.  Here  it  is.  t  know 
now  that  Ronald  is  not  the  thief." 

"And — you  think  that  Louis 
might  be."  The  voice  was  so  low 
that  Barnabas  scarcely  thought  the 
words  spoken.  Realising  that  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  others  by 
the  window  embrasure,  he  took  her 
hand.  "Cleone,  would  that  hurt 
you  very  much  ?  Would  it  ? " 
Thrilled  by  the  answer  in  her  eyes, 
he  added  :  "I  accuse  no  one  till  I 
have  proof,  but  I  must  have  it 
rjuickly,  or  my  father  ^^^ll  be  hanged. 
Will  you  do  something  for  me? 
Come  with  me  to  Newgate.  You 
;ould  bring  a  chaperone.  Trust  me. 
Mothing  shall  harm  you." 

Ever  afterwards  Barnabas  recalled 
Cleone's  loveliness  beneath  a 
sonnet  with  an  upstanding  feather 
igainst  the  forbidding  surround- 
ngs  of  the  prison.  Profoundly  he 
)lessed  her  for  engaging  (no  hard 
ask)  the  attention  of  the  turn-key 
vhile,  with  Natty's  help,  a  file  and 
)lan  of  direction  were  pushed 
)etween  the  bars  of  John  Barty's 
ell. 

Knowing  that  thick  fog  had 
aaterially  aided  his  father's  escape, 
Barnabas  repaired  to  the  Albany 

0  dress  for  the  forthcoming  Carlton 
louse  Ball,  hoping  for  a  consum- 
lation  of  his  plans.  The  unmis- 
ikeable  feeling  that  someone  was 

1  his  living-room  warned  him  as  he 
ntered.  Pauline  stood  up  beside 
le  secretaire.  "A  delightful  sur- 
rise,  Mrs.  Darville,"  he  observed. 
I  see  you  are  looking  for  something, 
-ive  me  that."  He  took  the  piece 
f  burnt  paper  from  her.  "^Vho 
rought  you  here?"  he  pressed. 

"No  one." 

How  did  you  open  that  drawer? 
o  woman's  wrist.  .  .  ." 

A  hand,  moving  the  long  window 
irtains,  was  thrust  forth.  A  knife 
ished.  A  moment  later  the  open 
indow  showed  a  murderer's  path 
escape,  while  Barnabas,  sup- 
>rting  Pauline's  dead  body,  stared 
:  the  pearls  fallen  from  her  corsage, 
)t  worn  as  a  jewel,  but  wrapped  in 

gentleman's  handkerchief. 

"^oniclers  have  described  the 
-*  Carlton  House  Ball  in  all  its 
-iUiance  without  mention  of  how 
amabas  Barty,  alias  John  Beverley 
ore  of  a  dandy  than  ever,  passed 
ider  the  chandeliers  as  a  suspect, 
deed,   to   avoid   arrest   for  the 


murder  of  Pauline  Darville,  Louis 
Chichester,  having  cleverly  set  Bow 
Street  runners  on  Barnabas'  trail, 
left  early  disguised  as  the  Marques^ 
coachman.  Driving  the  coach  con- 
taining the  Marquess,  Chichester, 
and  Lady  Cleone  at  breakneck 
speed,  he  drew  up  at  the  "Pride 
of  the  Fancy." 

"Where's  that  rascally  coach- 
man ? "  his  lordship  demanded, 
hitting  his  head  on  the  oak  beams 
of  the  coffee-room.  "John  Barty, 
I'll  have  none  of  your  breakfasts 
till  I  find  out  what's  going  on 
here.  .  .  .  Why,  Mr.  Beverley  ! " 

"That's  not  his  name,  sir," 
Chichester  thrust  in.  "I'm  sorry 
to  upset  Cleone,  but  it's  time  she 
knew  this  imposter  is  John  Barty's 
son." 

"My  lord,"  Barnabas  exclaimed, 
"I  only  brought  you  here  to  prove 
my  father's  innocence.  Natty,  hand 
me  that  banknote.  It's  one  of 
your  lordship's.  Mrs.  Darville  paid 
the  bill  with  it,  the  night  she  stayed 
here  with  your  grandson.  And  this 
note  I  found  afterwards  in  her 
room.  Perhaps  you  recognise  the 
handwriting."  With  a  threatening 
gesture,  Chichester  seized  the  burnt 
paper.  "My  dear  Beverley,  a 
childish  trick.  This  charge  is 
preposterous."  The  honest  face  of 
Constable  Belcher,  supported  by 
two  runners,  appeared  at  the  door. 
"Anyone  present  of  the  name  of 
Jolvn  Barty?"  he  inquired.  "Wanted 
for  gaol  break." 

Chichester  smiled.  "And,  while 
you're  here,  what  about  the  other 
Barty,  my  good  fellow  ?  " 

"Quite  so,  sir.  Murder,  ain't  it? 
Mrs.  Darville — found  stabbed  last 
night  in  the  Albany.  Steady,  my 
lad.  The  handcuffs  go  on  easy  if 
you  don't  struggle."  ^Conscious  of 
Cleone's  distressed  face,  Barnabas 
awaited  the  final  coup  of  his  planned 
arrest.  Belcher  played  his  part  well. 
Picking  up  the  handkerchief  which 
he  had  adroitly  dropped,  the  con- 
stable handed  it  to  Chichester,  who 
was  mo\'ing  towards  the  door  with  : 
"  Is  this  yours,  sir  ?  " 

"Ah!    Thanks,  my  man!" 

"Sure  it's  yours,  sir?" 

"Of  course.  There's  the  initial." 
Belcher  chuckled.  "Found  on  the 
corpse,  that  was.  That's  how  we 
planned  it,  didn't  we,  young 
Barnabas.  .  .  Oh,  no  you  don't ! " 
Stripping  off  the  unlocked  handcuffs, 
Barnabas  leapt  upon  Chichester, 
who  was  threatening  Belcher  with 
a  knife  rippied  from  the  handle  of 
the  adventurer's  quizzing  glass. 
Down  went  Chichester  under  a 
practiced  uppercut.  Comporting 
himself  as  a  commoner,  Barnabas 
vindicated  the  gentleman's  right  to 
put  a  thief  and  murderer  in  his 
place. 

Darling,  I  can't  kiss  you  here. 
What  do  we  do?"  Barnabas 
urged  afi;er  the  Marquess  had 
insisted  on  John  Barty's  remaining 
at  the  inn  to  help  its  most  important 
client  to  bed.  "There's  Georgina 
and  Ronald  stopping  in  their  chaise. 
If  they're  running  away,  and  Joan 
Beverley  ran  away  with  John 
Barty.  why  shouldn't  you  with 
mc  "  Cleone  answered. 


i  Freely     based     on     the    film,  j 
■  "The    Amateur     Gentleman,"  j 
i  by      permission      of      United  j 
i  Artists    Films,    Ltd.    See  "On  | 
the  Screens  Now  "  feature,  page  i 
24,  for  the  full  cast  and  Lionel  | 
Collier's  criticism  of  this  film,  i 
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does,  the  more  BREAD  she 
ought  to  eat  at  every  meal, 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

II  VEN  if  you  find  this  story 
of  the  San  Francisco  of 
the  first  decade  of  the 
J   present  century  some- 
what highly  coloured  and 
melodramatic  you  cannot  help 
but  be  thoroughly  entertained  by 
the  high  quality  of  the  acting  and 
the  amazing  spectacle  of  the 
earthquake  and  fire  which  razed 
that  city  to  the  ground  in  1906. 

It  is  a  scene  of  terror  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  intense  realism 
achieved  by  the  camera  and 
technicians.  I  shall  long  re- 
member the  awesome  shaking 
which  preluded  one  of  the  cen- 
tury's greatest  and  most  appalling 
calamities. 

The  story  is  by  G.  Robert 
Hopkins  and  the  screen  adapta- 
tion by  Anita  Loos  who  seems  to 
have  become  rather  pedestrian 
in  her  development  of  the  theme. 

It  concerns  a  young  singer  May 
Blake  who  is  signed  up  by  Blackie 
Norton,  the  proprietor  of  a  saloon 
on  the  Barbary  Coast — that  is  the 
toughest  section  of  San  Francisco — 
and  who  falls  in  love  with  him. 
Mary's  voice  is  so  beautiful  that  she 
is  approached  to  sing  in  the  opera 
house  by  Jack  Burley,  one  of  the 
city's  wealthiest  citizens. 

Her  contract  with  Blackie  forbids 
it,  and  he  refuses  to  let  her  go.  This 
causes  a  battle  royal  between 
Burley,  who  has  also  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  Blackie. 

A  priest  who  has  known  the  saloon 
proprietor  since  childhood  and  who 
is  as  cognisant  of  his  faults  as  he  is 
of  the  real  virtue  in  the  man  at 
heart,  takes  a  hand  and  stops  Mary 
from  marrying  Blackie. 

Thereafter  Mary  wavers  inde- 
cisively between  marrying  the  man 
whom  she  loves,  Blackie,  or  the  man 
who  would  make  her  a  good  soUd 
husband,  Burley. 

It  takes  an  earthquake  to  solve 
her  problem  for  it  kills  off  Burley 
and  brings  out  the  good  in  Blackie. 

In  spite  of  its  melodramatic 
situations  there  is  real  sincerity  in  the 
characterisations  and  realism  in  the 
settings  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the 
period. 

Indeed  the  production  generally 
reaches  a  very  high  level  of  stage- 
craft and  technical  efficiency. 

The  directors  are  John  Emerson 
and  Bernard  H.  Hyman,  and  a  great 
deal  of  praise  is  due  to  them, 
esf)ecially  for  the  handling  of  the 
big  spectacular  scenes  of  the  earth- 
quake and  fire. 

Just  one  point  by  the  way.  The 
fire  following  the  earthquake  in 
1906  lasted  for  three  weeks,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  evidently  curtailed  to  a 
day  or  two  for  Blackie  returns,  with 
the  rest  to  the  stricken  city,  when 
the  fire  is  extinguished,  with  the  clot 
of  blood  on  his  face  occasioned 
during  the  earthquake  and  only 
about  two  days'  growth  of  beard. 
Mary,  wearing  the  costume  she  had 
on  during  the  disaster  wears  it  when 
she  returns  with  him  in  a  quite 
remarkably  spotless  condition. 
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Clark  Gable  as  Blackie  is  well  cast 
and  plays  the  role  with  an  immense 
amount  of  vitahty.  Jeanette, 
MacDonald  is  also  good  as  Mary 
Blake.  She  has  a  number  of  songs  to 
sing  including  excerpts  from  opera. 
One  sequence  a  "potted"  version  of 
Faust  is  extremely  well  put  over, 
giving  a  kaleidescopic  impression  of 
the  opera  and  excerpts  from  the  most 
famous  numbers. 

But  the  most  interesting  char- 
acterisation comes  from  Spencer 
Tracy  as  a  Roman  Cathohc  priest. 
He  is  depicted  *  as  a  "  fighting 
parson,"  but  he  brings  to  the 
character  a  sincerity  and  spirituahty 
which  I  have  always  felt  was 
present  in  the  man  himself  however 
tough  the  role  he  was  playing.  It  is 
a  notable  study  and  is  excellent 
evidence  of  Spencer  Tracy's  versa- 

tmty. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  Jack  Holt 
again  too  as  the  none  too  scrupulous 
and  distinctly  he-mannish  lover, 
Burley. 

Mrs.  Burley,  his  mother  is  ex- 
tremely well  portrayed  by  Jessie 
Ralph. 

Light  reUef  comes  from  Ted 
Healy,  but  he  is  not  called  up)on  to 
exercise  his  humour  to  any  very 
great  extent. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  all  give 
effective  characterisations. 

LABURNUM  GROVE 

Adapted  from  the  extremely 
successful  stage  play  by  J.  B. 
P'riestly,  Laburnum  Grove  seems 
to  have  lost  something  in  its  trans- 
ference to  the  screen. 

Naturally,  it  relies  on  its  dialogue 
and  owes  httle  to  action,  and  such 
action  sequences  as  have  been  added 
strike  a  farcical  note  out  of  keeping 
with  the  straight  comedy  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole. 

The  story  deals  with  a  suburban 
household,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Radfem,  their  daughter  Elsie, 
Mrs.  Baxley,  Mrs.  Radfem's  sister- 
in-law,  and  her  husband. 

To  all  appearances,  the  master  of 
of  the  house  is  a  quiet  respectable 
business   man,   but,   in   order  to 


frighten  ofi  an  unwanted  young  man 
who  wants  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  also  to  get  rid  of  his  limpet-Uke 
relations,  Mr.  Radfem  pretends  to 
be  a  crook  working  in  the  counter- 
feit money  racket. 

He  frightens  the  young  man 
away,  and  also  terrifies  his  relations 
into  leaving,  and,  eventually,  it 
turns  out  that  he  is  really  a  crook  and 
suspected  by  the  police.  He  sends 
his  family  away  and  then  tries  to 
evade  the  law  himself. 

The  plot  does  not  bear  very  close 
analysis.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  crook — even  to  get  rid  of 
undesirable  people — would  detail  his 
crimes  to  his  daughter  and  relatives. 
Later,  of  course,  his  daughter  and 
wife  beheve  he  has  been  pulling 
their  legs,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  story  is  incredible  in  itself. 

The  way  the  relations,  too,  walk 
about  in  terror  of  the  pohce,  loses 
some  of  its  comedy  value,  owing  to 
over-exaggeration . 

The  chief  asset,  then,  is  not  the 
plot,  but  characterisation,  and  in  this 
department  Edmund  Gwenn  scores 
a  deserved  success  as  Mr.  Radfem. 

He  is  quietly  natural  and  generally 
convincing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke,  as  the  ne'er-do-well  brother- 
in-law  who  has  been  in  India  and 
does  not  let  anyone  forget  it,  is 
inclined  to  overact.  His  part  de- 
mands that  he  chew  bananas  at 
frequent  intervals;  he  also  chews  up 
the  scenery  at  times. 

Victoria  Hopper  is  somewhat 
colourless  as  the  daughter. 

Katie  Johnson  is  gently  chnging 
and  well  in  character  as  Mrs. 
Radfem.  Ethel  Coleridge  is  good  as 
Mrs.  Baxley,  though  she,  too,  is 
incUned  to  caricature  her  role. 

A  very  convincing  performance 
comes  from  David  Hawthorne  as  a 
pohce  inspector.  It  is  a  pity  we 
do  not  see  more  of  this  well-known 
stage  actor  on  the  screen. 

Altogether,  taking  the  good  with 
the  bad,  this  conversation  piece 
provides  good  average  entertain- 
ment; but,  somehow,  one  feels  it 
might  have  been  very  much  better 
had  it  been  more  fully  adapted  to 
the  medium  of  the  screen. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS 

In  spite  of  some  very  good  acting 
and  excellent  settings,  there  is 
something  dated  about  this  adapta- 
tion of  Ouida's  famous  Victorian 
romance.  It  does  not  grip  one  very 
strongly  because  of  the  underlying 
artificiality  which  is  capped  by  the 
hero  going  to  see  a  hostile  Arab 
chief  and  informing  him  that  he  had 


Clark  Gable  as  Blackie  Norton  in  one  of  the  earthquake  sequences  from 
"  San  Francisco." 
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been  at  Balliol  while  he  was  a 
Magdalen,  and  did  he  remembe 
the  teas  given  by  one  of  the  pro 
fessors  ? 

Ouida  was  rather  given  to  such 
solecisms;  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  in  the  description  of  a  boat 
race  :  "All  rowed  fast,  but  none  so 
fast  as  stroke." 

But  in  spite  of  its  faults  there  is 
that  atmosphere  of  romance  which 
seems  unswerving  in  its  appeal  to 
many  picturegoers. 

You  have  Ronald  Colman  as  a 
Sergeant  Victor  in  the  Foreign 
Legion  making  love  to  Cigarette, 
the  mascot  of  the  battalion.  He 
makes  love,  too,  to  Lady  Venetia, 
Cunningham,  who  is  visiting  the 
station;  his  afiections  change  so 
rapidly  that  it  lessens  the  tragedy 
that  comes  with  the  death  of  Cigar- 
ette when  she,  reahsing  she  is  sup- 
planted, sets  out  to  try  and  save 
the  man  she  loves. 

These  love  passages  are  unduly 
drawn  out;  indeed,  the  whole 
picture  would  profit  by  fairly  drastic 
cutting. 

We  get  action,  however,  when  we 
come  to  a  battle  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  Foreign  Legion.  This  is 
extremely  well  done  and  the  desert 
scenery  is  convincing  and  reahstic. 

Victor  McLaglen  as  the  colonel  of 
the  battalion  who  loves  Cigarette, 
but  determines  to  see  that  Victor 
does  not  come  back  alive,  is  weU  in 
character,  and  the  fighting  is 
admirably  directed  by  Otto 
Brewer. 

The  picture  as  a  whole  is  directed 
by  Raymond  Griffith,  and  in  spite  of 
his  leisurely  treatment  he  has 
managed  to  get  in  some  good 
character  drawings  and  touches  of 
human  comedy. 

Acting  honours  go  to  Claudette 
Colbert  as  Cigarette.  She  is  vital 
and  natural,  and  makes  the  role  an 
outstanding  one. 

Roncdd  Colman  heroically  "  stout 
fellow"  is  weU  cast  as  an  ex- 
gnardsman  who  joined  the  Legion  to 
shield  his  younger  brother.  He 
makes  love  as  romantically  as  ever 
and  also  brings  naturedness  to  his 
somewhat  artiJBicial  role. 

Rosalind  Russell  is  good  as 
Venetia,  who  falls  unbehevably 
easily  to  his  charms,  and  Herbert 
Mundin  supphes  some  comedy  rehef 
with  an  unexaggerated  Cockney 
study. 

Nigel  Bruce  is  in  great  form  as  an 
Englishman  who  has  come  to  buy 
Arab  horses ;  and  other  really  worth- 
while performances  are  given  by 
Gregory  Ratoff  as  a  Legionnaire  and 
C.  Henry  Gordon  as  an  officer. 

Onslow  Stevens  is  dignified  and 
striking  as  the  rebel  Arab  leader  who 
was  at  Oxford  with  Victor. 

The  general  effect  is  colourful  and, 
in  spite  of  its  slowness,  it  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended  to  roman- 
tically minded  filmgoers,  especially 
since  the  stars  acquit  themselves  so 
well. 


SEVEN  SINNERS 

There  is  real  snap  and  punch  in  this 
extremely  good  adaptation  of 
Amold  Ridley  and  Bernard  Meri- 
vale's  story.  The  Wrecker.  It  does 
not  follow  its  original  very  closely, 
but  L.  Du  Garde  Peach  has  trans- 
lated it  admirably  into  terms  of  the 
screen,  and  Sidney  Gilliat's  dialogue 
is  first-rate. 

British  films  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
notable  for  their  dialogue,  but  in  this 
case  there  is  both  wit  and  wisdom 
in  the  conversation. 

This  is  the  second  time  The 
Wrecker  has  been  filmed;  it  was 
made  as  a  silent  by  Gainsborough 
Films  some  time  ago. 
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"We  came  across  this  Cornish 
farm-house  on  Monday — parked  the 
car  in  a  stable  and  moved  in  for  the 
rest  of  the  hohday.  It's  at  the  end 
of  a  lane  walled  in  with  honeysuckle 
and  there's  a  very  private  cove  only 
five  minutes  away.  I'm  enjoying  the 
simple  life,  especially  the  junket.  But  between 
the  heat  and  the  walking  and  everything,  I've 
blessed  my  "47/ 1  "  perfumed  Eau  de  Cologne 
at  least  four  times  a  day.  It's  the  newest,  utterly 
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PERFUMED 


Eau  de 
olo0nes 


BLUE  &  GOLD  LABEL 


reviving  thought.  If  you 
can  imagine  the  most 
consoling  sort  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  with  the  most 
adorable  perfumes  added  to  it.  you  have  the 
idea.  The  one  I  chose  myself  has  'Rhinegold' 
perfume  in  it — the  light  restrained  kind. 
There's  another  Eau   de    Cologne  with 
*Tosca'  perfume  —  it's  very 
Jetching!  Get  a  large  bottle,  as 
it's  practically  indispensable 
'-^\r^  — and  the  prices  are  ultra 
reasonable. 


9d8ea 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

Small  handbag  bottle  :  I  3. 
Bottles  with  gilt  screw  caps  : 
2  /6  to  15  '-. 
JX'icker-covered  bottles  : 
6  -  to  20 '-. 


^Rhinegold 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

Small  flat  bottle  for  handbag  : 
I  6. 

Tall  square  bottles  from 

2  9  to  25  ■-. 
Wicker-covered  bottles  : 
9 '-  and  17  6. 


Which  will  you  choose?   *^*'<^''  Perfumed  Eau  de  Cologne  anil  you 
choose?  Here  are  trial  bottles  of  three  in  a 
SAMPLE  COFFRET     dainty  coffret  —  '  Tosca\  'Rhinegold'  and 
1/6  POST  FREE         'Troika'.  It  can  be  had  post  free — simply  send 
this  coupon  with  a  postal  order  for  1/6  to 
"4711"  {Dept.  PG  2  ),  SLOUGH,  bocks.' 
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{This  offer  applies  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  only). 


atherinede  Milie 
illiam  Povell 

hoote  your  cards  from  list  given  here. 
'Inew  cards.  Real  Photos,  3d.  each,  2  6  doz. 
1  Male  to  members  arid  non-members 
Uie.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000  postcards 
nt  free  on  request. 

SEPIA  GLOSSY 
irdie  Albright  John  Gielgud 

>ss  Alexander  Harriet  Milliard 

>ah  Beery  Dickie  Moore 

thenne  De  Mille  William  Powell 

ry  Ellis  Phillip  Reed 

orge  Fonnby  Ginger  Rogers 

PARTNERS  " — Sepia     and  Colourgraph. 

ate  which  are  required.) 

liter  Abel  and  Margot  Graham. 

nry  Fonda  and  Sylvia  Sidney. 

Iliam  Powell  and  Rosahnd  Russell. 

!d  A&taire  and  Ginger  Rogers. 

5/- ALBUM  FREE 

^  ''tofetthAt  yonc»n  obtAln  Hl>er»l  di8C'iunt4  '-n  your 
\  ^'■2*       loinlns  •Tte  Plctareg  ,er"  Po8t<-»rd  Club. 
'  •■•'•o'ertiTt  »5;.  Album  Free  to  h.ild  300  c  rds. 

The  b'lOk  18  a  b.  Auty.  made 
to  resemble  Hii^ikeskm.  An 
album  4e  twK,  bound  in 
Blue  fiexine  1«  also  ob- 
Uinal.le.  T..  Jiin.  send 
an  >^rder  for  not  less  than 
one  dozen  of  the  new  pc^st- 
cardx  at  the  reKular  pH'  e 
of  2lfi  d  'Z,  Discounts  on 
aU  subaequent  orders. 


"'T'HE  sixteen  new  postcards 
from  'The  Picturegoer' 
Salon  are  all  so  lovely  that  it  is 
difficult  to  praise  one  more 
than  another."  This,  in  effect, 
is  what  p -stcard  collectors  are 
saying.  .\H  are  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  William  Powell  has 
never  looked  so  attractive.  To 
add  a  portrait  of  Katherine  de 
Mille  to  the  "Picturegoer"  list 
for  the  first  time  is  a  tribute  well 
earned  by  this  fascinating  star. 
Place  any  or  all  of  these  new 
cards  in  your  collection  and  then 
note  how  they  dominate  the 
pages  ! 


"HOLIDAYS  MEANT  THE  DENTIST  FOR  HER" 

The  enamel  on  her  teeth  was  gradually  wearing  away,  the  dentist  said  last  time  I  took 
my  eldest  girl  to  see  him,  '  Send  her  back  lo  school  next  term  with  Odol.'  I  tried  Odol 
myself,  first,  and  noticed  the  feel  ol'ii  between  my  teeth.  I  was  really  astonished  how 

I  smooth  it  is.  I  knew  at  once  that  my  girl's  teeth  would  besafenow  —  Odol  would  never 

L  scratch  or  harm  the  enamel  in  anv  way!  * 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


I  To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALO.W 

I  85  Long  .Acre,  London,  \V.C.2.  | 

'      Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the  • 

I  "Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send  | 

'  me  Membership  Card  and  full  particu-  ■ 

[  lars  of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  | 

'  I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one  | 

[  dozen   "Picturegoer"   postcards,   price  I 

'  2/6  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order  I 

I  your  31-  Postcard  Album  free.   I  enclose  | 

i/- extra  (or  2/- extra  if  the  album     /iiXf  I 

is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  | 

packing  on  my  gift.  | 

Name   | 

.\ddress   | 

P.O.  Xo   Amount   I 

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  21-  I 

extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or  | 

3/-  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required.  • 

Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable  I 

to  "PICTL  REGOER  WEEKLY."  I 

Irish   Free   State   custrmers    will   be  I 

required  lo  pay  any  charges  that  may  be  I 

levied.  Pic,  1.5/8/36.  | 


and  20  other  prizes  evei 
week  for    SUNNY  SNAPS  " 


liach  week's  Compeiilion  closes 
when  ihe  hnal  post  reaches  Oanbux 
on  the  Saturday.  Winners  will  be 
Daily  MirriT"  and  "Daily  Sketch" 
The  decision  of  ihe  <icneral 
Write  your  name 
Cranbux  Lid., 
Please 


announced  in  the 
the  following  Friday 
Manager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  is  final 
on  the  back  of  each  snap  and  post  t< 
ODOL  Sunny  Snaps,  fDepi.  P<i8  j,  Norwich 
mark  lop  left-hand  corner  of  envelope  "Competition." 
The  final  weekly  competition  ends  on  Saturday. 
October  3rd,  1936 

0  Ea<h  snap  entered  muft  be  accompanied  by  an  empty 
ODOL  Tooth  Paste  Carton,  I  -  size,  or  tico  6d.  size 
cartons.  Ttco  entries  may  be  sent  with  a  1  9d.  size  carton. 
All  tcinninx  snaps  become  the  property  of  C'ranhux  Lid.  ; 
no  snaps  can  be  returned.  Only  amateurs  may  enter. 
Entries  limited  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 


FREE! 


A  TRIAL  TUBE  OF 
OOOLTOOTH  PASTE 


Try  an  Odol  Smile!  P<ist  this  coupon 
in  an  unsealed  envelope  (Id.  sumpl  lo 
Cranbux  Ltd..  (Dept.  PCJfl),  Norwich, 
and  a  trial  tube  of  Odol  Tooth  Paste 
will  be  sent  you  free  and  post  free. 


Name 


Addrcs 


(This  offer  applies  in  Great  Britain  & 
Northern  Ireland  only).  '■"<< 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

♦*THE  AMATEUR 
GENTLEMAN 
c»*NEVADA 
**LOVE  BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 
**DANC1NG  FEET 
c**CHATTERBOX 
♦PROFESSIONAL 

SOLDIER 
•THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 
♦RHYTHM  OF  THE 

RIVER 
♦NIGHT  CARGO 
♦PICTORIAL  REVIEW 
cRIO  RATTLER 
FROM  NINE  TO  NINE 
♦♦♦DIRIGIBLE  (Re-Issue) 
♦NOW  AND  FOREVER 
(Re-Issue) 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  •  *  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

*  *  *   Very  good.       *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 


PREVIEWS— 

Continued  from  page  24 

It  tells  the  storj'  of  an  American 
detective  and  a  girl  from  the  Pearl 
Assurance  Company  of  America,  who 
are  ordered  to  try  and  trace  some 
jewels  lost  by  a  lady  of  title  in 
England,  but  who  get  involved  in 
a  series  of  train  wrecks  and  murders 
totally  unconnected  with  their  case. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  plot 
in  any  detail,  because  it  relies  upon 
its  surprise  twists  and  ingenious 
development  to  hold  your  attention, 
and  to  give  them  away  would  be  to 
partially  spoil  your  entertainment 
of  an  exceedingly  good  British 
picture. 

Albert  de  Courville  deserves  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  slick  and 
polished  direction,  which  is  better 
than  anything  he  has  done  hitherto. 
It  is  live  and  vital,  and  charac- 
terisation, even  in  the  minor  roles,  is 
not  neglected. 

Edmund  Lowe  is  excellent  in  the 
role  of  the  nonchalant  detective,  and 
he  is  ably  partnered  by  Constance 
Cummings  as  the  agent  from  the 
insurance  company. 

These  two  make  an  excellent  team 
and  approximate,  to  my  mind,  very 
closely  to  the  Powell-Loy  partner- 
ship. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Constance 
Cummings  will  be  stopping  here,  but 
a  pity  that  she  is  not  likely  to  be 
teamed  again  with  Lowe,  who  has 
gone  back  to  America. 

While  the  stars  are  given  most  of 
the  limelight,  they  do  not  dominate 
the  picture.  The  acting  is  universally 
good  and  the  cast  works  admirably 
as  a  team. 

Thorny  Bourdelle,  for  instance,  is 
right  in  character  as  a  French 
detective  engaged  on  clearing  up  the 
mystery  of  a  train  smash  on  the 
Riviera,  which  is  followed  at  short 
intervals  by  two  more  wrecks  in 
England.  His  delineation  is  natural 
and  convincing. 

As  members  of  a  gun-running  gang 
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Carole  Lombard  and  Cesar  Romero 
in  "  Love   Before   Breakfast " 

who  work  under  the  cloak  of  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  war, 
Henry  Oscar,  Fehx  Aylmer,  and 
Joyce  Kennedy  are  effective,  while 
an  excellent  little  study  comes  from 
O.  B.  Clarence  as  a  registrar. 

Mark  Lester  registers  laughs  as 
a  chief  constable  in  the  covmtry,  and 
Edwin  Lawrence  is  most  amusing 
in  a  brief  appearance  as  a  guide  at 
the  Guildhall. 

There  is  plenty  of  variety  in  the 
scenery.  The  action  takes  one  from 
the  Riviera  to  Paris  and  from  thence 
to  London  and  a  small  country 
village. 

Suspense  is  excellently  maintained 
and  every  sequence  has  its  f  uU  quota 
of  comedy  and  surprise  element. 
The  train  wrecks  are  most  effective — 
they  are  realistic  without  being 
pretentious  or  over-prolonged. 

If  British  pictures  kept  to  this 
standard,  we  should  be  more  likely 
to  attain  that  supremacy  which  we 
are  told  is  just  around  the  comer. 

— Lionel  Collier. 

On  the  Screens  Note 

**LOVE  BEFORE  BREAKFAST 

Carole  Lombard  Kay  Colby 

Preston  Foster  Scott  Miller 

Janet  Beecher  Mrs.  Colby 

Cesar    Romero  Bill 

Betty  Lawford  Contessa  Campanella 

Don  Bricgs   Sinart  Famum 

Andre    Berancer  Charles 

RiCHARn  Carle  Brinkerhoff 

Eo   Barton  Jefry 

Directed  by  Waller  Lang,  from  a  novel,  "Spinster 
Dinner,"    by    Faith   Baldwin.  Previewed 
July  25,  1930. 

In  spite  of  the  absurd  situations 
in  which  the  characters  find 
themselves,  they  prove  amusing 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  their 
performances  and  the  polished  direc- 
tion of  Water  Lang. 

Love  Before  Breakfast  is  a  sophisti- 
cated modem  comedy,  in  which 
Carole  Lombard  plays  the  role  of  a 
shrewish  young  girl  who  is  engaged 
to  one  man,  but  secretly  loves 
another. 

She  gives  a  very  good  performance 
and  puts  plenty  of  pep  into  the 
portrayal  of  this  exceedingly  lively 
young  lady. 

As  her  fianc6,  who  is  inclined  to 


put  business  before  love,  and  who  is 
sent  to  Japan  by  his  wealthy  rival, 
Cesar  Romero  is  effective. 

The  rival  is  exceedingly  well 
played  by  PreSton  Foster,  who 
eventually  succeeds  by  he-man 
tactics  in  winning  the  headstrong 
heroine. 

Janet  Beecher  gives  a  fine  charac- 
ter study  as  the  heroine's  mother 
and  Betty  Lawford  is  sound  as  a 
Contessa  who  is  out  to  win  Preston 
Foster  for  his  fortune. 


**THE  AMATEUR 
GENTLEMAN 

United  Artists.  British.  "A"  certificate. 
Romantic  period  drama.  Runs  100  minutes. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  jun. 

Barnabas  Barty  (John  Beverley) 

Elissa  Landi  Lady  Cleone 

Gordon  Harker  Natty  Bells 

Frank  Pettincell  John  Barty 

Basil  Sydney  Chichester 

Athole  Stewart  The  Marquess 

Hugh   Williams  Ronald 

Coral  Brown  Pauline  D'Arville 

Irene  Brown  Lady  Hunstanton 

Margaret  Lockwood  Georgina 

EsME  Percy  Townsend 

Frank    Betram  Belcher 

Gilbert^Davis  The  Prince  Regent 

Directed  by  Thornton  Freeland,  from  the  novel  by 
Jeffrey  Farnol.  Previewed  February  8,  1936. 
For  story  freely  based  on  the  film,  by  Marjory 

Williams,  see  page  8. 

This  is  a  very  free  adaptation  of 
Jeffery  Famol's  novel,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
followed  its  original  more  closely. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  jun.'s  production  debut 
in  this  country  it  is  highly  com- 
mendable and  supplies  good  roman- 
tic entertainment  of  a  popular  order. 


foan  Marsh  and  Eddie  Nugent  in 
"  Dancing  Feet " 

The  story,  in  brief,  shows  how  an 
innkeeper's  son,  by  posing  as  a 
Regency  "buck,"  clears  his  father 
of  a  charge  of  theit  for  which  he  is 
to  be  hanged  and  wins  the  love  of  a 
nobleman's  daughter. 

Its  main  fault  is  a  tendency  to 
slowness  and  an  insistence  on  the 
spectacular  part  of  the  picture  at  the 
expense  of  plot  values. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  jun.,  is  good 
as  the  son  of  the  innkeeper ;  but  he 
has  occasional  lapses  into  theatri- 
Ceilism. 

As  his  father,  Frank  Pettingell  is 
excellent,  and  Gordon  Harker's 
Cockney  humour,  as  his  friend, 
makes  most  amusing  light  relief. 
As  the  heroine.  Elissa  Landi  is  some- 
what colourless,  but  Basil  Sydney, 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  who  is  engaged 
to  her,  is  polished  and  suave  in  his 
portrayal. 

Other  excellent  supporting  studies 
come  from  Athole  Stewart,  Coral 


Brown,  Irene  Brown  and  Margaret 
Lockwood. 

Hugh  Williams  is  fair  as  the 
heroine's  brother. 

As  a  whole,  the  production  is 
excellently  set  and  the  direction  is 
competent. 

c**NEVADA 

Paramount.  American.  "£,'"  certificate. 
Outdoor  drama.  Runs  58  minutes, 

Larry  "Buster"  Crabbe  Nevada 

Kathleen  Burke  Hettie  Ide 

Sid  Saylor   Cash  Burridge 

Monte  Blue   Clan  Dillon 

William  Duncan   Ben  Ide 

Richard  Carle  Judge  Franklidge 

Stanley    Andrews  Cawthome 

Frank  Sheridan  Tom  Blaine 

Raymond  Hatton  The  Sherifl 

Glen  Erikson  Bill  Ide 

Directed  by  Charles  Barton,  from  a  story  by 
Zane  Grey. 

Besides  the  usual  vigorous  riding 
and  fighting,  there  is  a  good 
and  well-developed  story  in  this 
Western,  which  will  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  outdoor  drama. 

It  deals  with  Nevada,  a  young 
Westerner  with  a  reputation  for 
being  unscrupulous  and  tough.  He 
sees  an  old  man  fleeced  out  of  his 
ranch  at  cards  and  takes  it  from  the 
cheat  with  the  intention  of  returning 
it  to  the  old-timer.  The  original 
owner,  however,  kills  himself  and 
Nevada  is  left  with  the  ranch  on  his 
hands. 

He  determines  to  run  it,  and  falls 
in  with  the  neighbouring  ranch 
owners  when  they  organise  a  big 
cattle  drive.  Later  rustlers  raid  the 
cattle,  and  Nevada  is  suspected,  but  ■ 
he  clears  himself  and  ends  the  cattle 
war  for  good  by  capturing  and 
revealing  the  identity  of  the  master 
crook,  one  of  the  ranch  owners. 
Romance,  of  course,  automatically 
follows. 

Buster  Crabbe  plays  the  leading 
role,  while  Monte  Blue  is  a  sound 
villain.  Kathleen  Burke  also  makes 
an  attractive  heroine. 

The  supporting  cast  all  put  in  well 
drawn  character  studies. 

c**CHATTERBOX 

Radio.  American.  "U"  certificate.  Romanltc 
comedy.    Runs  72  minutes. 

.\NNK  Shirley  Jenny  Yate5 

Phillips  Holmes  Philip  Green,  jun. 

Edward  Ellis  Uriah  Lowell 

Erik  Rhodes  Archie  Fishei 

Margaret  Hamilton  Emily  Tipton 

Granville  Bates  Philip  Greene,  sen 

.\LLEN  Vincent  HarrisoD 

Lucille  Ball  Lillian  TempU 

George  Offerman,  Jun. ...Michael  Arbuckli 

Maxine  Jennings  .\ctres 

Richard  Abbott  Blythi 

WiLFK  f)  Lucas   Character  Mar 

Margaret  Armstrong  Character  Womar 

Directed  by  George  Nicholls,  jun.,  from  the  pla) 
by  David  Cabb. 

Anne  Shirley,  who  won  fame  ir 
Anne  of  Green  Gables,  gives  s 
clever  and  natural  performance  a' 
an  orphan  in  this  unpretentious 
picture,  which  suffers  from  a  surplus 
of  dialogue,  but  is  otherwise  quit* 
charming  in  a  leisurely  manner. 

Jenny  Yates,  an  unsophisticatet 
orphan  girl,  takes  after  her  mother  ir 
her  longing  for  a  stage  career 
Believing  that  her  puritanical  grand 
father,  Uriah  Lowell,  has  locked  he: 
out  because  she  has  disobeyed  hi' 
wishes  in  attending  a  local  theatri 
to  witness  a  play  in  which  he 
mother  was  famous,  she  steals  ; 
ride  to  town  in  a  car  owned  b; 
Philip  Green,  a  young  member  o 
the  company. 

He  takes  pity  on  her  and  give 
her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  tl 
producer,  and  she  accepts  a  contra 
to  appear  in  a  burlesque,  belieyiii 
that  it  is  serious  drama.  She  receive 
a  shock  when  she  discovers  that  he 
lack  of  experience  has  been  cruell 
exploited,  but  it  cures  her  infatua 
tion  for  the  stage  and  she  fin' 
compensation  in  romance  wn 
Philip. 
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Phillips  Holmes  is  as  well  in 
character  as  the  artistically  inclined 
Philip,  and  Edward  Ellis  gives  a 
sound  study  as  Uriah. 


♦•DANCING  FEET 

British  Lion.  American.  "A"  ceriificcUe. 
Musical  comedy-drama.     Runs  73  minutes. 

Ben  Lyon  Peyton 

Joan  Marsh  Judv 

James  Bl'eke   PhU 

PuK.NF'.L     Pratt  Silas 

ViNCE    Harnett  WiUoughby 

Nick  Condos  Speciality  Dancer 

Herbert  Rawlinson  Groves 

Lillian  Harmer  Aggie 

Herbert    Corthell   Jenkins 

JiMHY  Bi'RTis    Stupe 

Eddie  Nugent  Jimmy 

Isabel   Jewell  Mabel 

Harry  Bradley  Assistant  Manager 

Cy.  Kendall  Hotel  Detective 

Lynton  Brent  Hotel  Clerk 

Wilson  Bence  Silas'  Butler 

Fern  Ehhett   Silas'  Secretary 

jLadvs  Gai^  Mrs.  Blane 

Srace  Hale  Mrs.  Worthington 

J.  C.  Edwards  and  Orchestra. 
Directed  bv  Joseph  Santley,  from  a  novel  by 
Rob  Eden. 

Good  team  work,  bright  presenta- 
tion, and  tuneful  numbers  help 
:o  put  over  this  rather  inconsequen- 
ial  comedy-drama.  The  picture 
Jso  has  the  advantage  of  being  well 
>alanced  in  story  values. 

Joan  Marsh  acts  with  feeling  and 
las  intelligence  as  Judy,  the  grand- 
iaughter  of  a  peppery,  old  millionaire, 
.'ho  cultivates  the  friendship  of 
'e5rton  Wells,  an  irrespwosible  youth. 

.\s  Wells,  Ben  Lyon  is  good,  and 
Cddie  Nugent  is  engaging  and 
ffective  as  Jimmy,  a  youli  who 
•ants  to  get  on  the  air  as  a  dance 
istructor  and  who  teams  up  with 
udy,  and  ultimately  wins  her  love. 
Isabel  Jewell  and  Pumell  Pratt 
oth  give  good  supporting  studies. 
The  whole  thing  is  well  staged  and 
;presents  good  light  entertainment 
f  a  popular  order. 

•PROFESSIONAL  SOLDIER 

X.  American.   "A"  certificate.  Ruritanian 
romance.  Runs  77  minutes. 

CTOR  McLaglen  Michael  Donovan 

EDDIE  Bartholomew  Peter  (the  little  King) 

ORIA  Stuart   Countess  Sonia 

nstance  Collier  Augusta 

CHAEL  Whalden  GeoTge  Foster 

Henry  Gordon  Gino 

dro  De  Cordoba  Stefan  Bemaldo 

MSDEN  Hare  Valdis 

4LTER  KiNCSFORD  Ledgard 

STER  Matthews  Prince  Edirc 

Kit  Dunbar  Entertainer 

LLO  Lloyd  Member  of  the  Cabinet 

URiCE  Cass  M.  Le  Noir 

NERAL  Savitsky  Mischa 

■ecteJ  by  Tay  Garnett,  from  a  story  bv  Damon 
Rwiyon.  Previewed  May  30,  1936. 

I^xcept  for  a  very  good  performance 

'  by  Freddie  Bartholomew  as  a 
:ung  king  who  is  abducted  by  his 
omies,  but  restored  to  the  throne 
1  the  help  of  an  adventurer,  there 
i  very  little  in  this  picture. 

;t  is  all  highly  incredible,  but  it  is 
psible  to  get  entertainment  out  of 
i  very  artlessness  if  you  do  not 
t:e  it  too  seriously. 

k'ictor  McLaglen  only  has  to  put 
0  ;r  some  rough-stuff  without  much 
aempt  at  characterisation  as  the 
a  venturer,  and  the  production 
g  erally  adds  little  either  to  his  or 
I"tholomew's  reputation. 

Production  qualities  are  good  and 
t  technical  work  is  first  rate. 

•NIGHT  CARGO 

^'lour.  .imerican.  "A"  certificate.  Triangle 
melodrama.  Runs  64  minutes. 

V""  Hi  ghes  Bruce  Donaldson 

J  SUELiNE  Wells 

„  Claire  Martineau  {alias  Marty) 

C        Miller  Shark  Moran 

J-  x>rTA  Monti    Tiana 

c  '.l  *?"">C''  Spider  Blake 

^^"""^   Gus  Noble 

-   Captain  (boat) 

Dwected  by  CharUs  Hutchinson. 

here  is  more  punch  than  plaus- 
-  ibility  in  this  melodrama,  set 
"  ^.  tropics.    It  starts  quite  weU, 
D'    It    gradually    becomes  very 


naive  in  its  effort  to  achieve  a  happy 
ending. 

Shark  Moran,  a  planter,  falls  for 
Claire  Martineau,  a  dancer  in  a  caf^ 
financed  with  his  money,  but  is 
rejected  because  of  her  love  for 
another  who  is  removed  from  the 
scene  by  his  upstage  parents.  Later, 
Shark  saves  Bruce  Donaldson,  a 
despondent  youth,  from  suicide, 
gives  him  a  job  on  his  plantation, 
and  eventually  makes  him  a  partner. 

When  he  next  calls  at  the  cafe, 
intent  upon  forcing  his  crooked 
partners  to  repay  the  loan.  Shark 
discovers  that  Bruce  is  his  rival  for 
Claire.  He  cannot  control  his  rage, 
and  is  killed  and  robbed  in  circum- 
stances that  incriminate  Claire.  The 
truth,  however,  comes  out  when  she 
visits  the  plantation,  and  following 
this  she  and  Bruce  are  reconciled. 

Jacqueline  Wells  is  attractive  as 
Claire,  cind  both  Lloyd  Hughes  as 
Bruce  and  Walter  Miller  as  Shark 
make  the  most  of  their  material. 

James  Aubrey  supplies  the  comedy 
relief. 


•RHYTHM   OF  THE  RIVER 

First  National.    American.    "U"  certificate. 
Collegiate  comedy.   Runs  68  minutes. 

Frank  McHugh  Coach  Hammond 

Patricia  Ellis  Joan  Simpkins 

Warren  Hull  Bob  Wilson 

Joe  Cawthorne  Wilson,  sen. 


Phillips  Holmes  and  Anne  Shirley 
in  "Chatterbox" 

George  E.  Stone  E.  Prendergast  Biddle 

Mary  Treen  Squirmy 

Henry  O'Neiu.  Pres.  Simpkins 

Alma  Lloyd   Sandra 

.\nita  Kerry   Princess  Oggi 

Johnny  .Arthur  Fields 

Walter  Johnson  Tony  Foster 

Joseph  Sawyfr  Coach  Kendall 

Florence  Fair  Mrs.  Norton 

Spec  O'Donnell    Eddie 

Directed  by  William  McGann. 

Irresponsible  plot  in  which  college 
athletics  are  eulogised,  and  a  boat 
race,  in  which  very  unorthodox 
methods  are  used  by  the  rival 
crews  to  ensure  victory  is  a  highlight. 

Actually  the  main  support  of  the 
picture  is  Frank  McHugh,  who  is 
cast  as  a  rowing  coach.  He  gets 
innumerable  laughs  for  his  fooling. 

Patricia  Ellis  is  quite  good  as  the 
daughter  of  a  college  president — she 
captures  the  affections  of  two  oars- 
men from  another  college  and  gets 
them  to  row  in  her  father's  boat, 
and  caps  it  by  acquiring  a  cox  who 
is  musically  inclined. 

Tony  and  Bob,  the  oarsmen, 
quarrel  over  her,  but  Bob  relents 
and  takes  his  place  in  the  boat.  The 
rival  coach,  knowing  the  other  crew 
had  been  trained  to  row  to  musical 
rhythm,  engages  an  opf)osition 
orchestra,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
college  wins  the  race. 


•THE   OLD  HOMESTEAD 

A.B.F.D.  .American.  "V"  certificate.  Musical 
comedy  drama.  Runs  70  minutesr 

Mary  Carlisle   Nancy 

Lawrence    Gray   Bob 

Dorothy  Lee  Elsie  Wilson 

William  Robertson   Uncle  Jed 

Eddie  Nugent  Rudy  Nash 

Lillian    Miles   Peggy 

Fuzzy   Knight   ...Lem 

Eddie  Kane    Mr.  Wertheimer 

Harry  CoNLEY   Press  Agent 

Directed  by  William  Nigh. 

Leisurely  plot,  which  introduces 
some  "rustic"  vocalists  who 
sing  over  the  radio.  They  are  cast 
as  farm  hands  who  come  to  New 
York  and  score  a  success.  Most  of 
the  humour  is  derived  from  their 
behaviour  in,  and  reaction  to,  the 
city.  Love  interest  is  provided  by 
the  farmer's  neice  and  a  crooner, 
while  the  farmer  himself  falls  for  a 
gold-digger. 

William  Robertson  is  likeable  in 
his  role  as  the  farmer,  and  Mary 
Carlisle  is  also  good  as  his  neice. 

Lawrence  Gray,  as  the  crooner, 
acts  better  than  he  sings. 

The  whole  thing  is  of  an  ingenuous 
character,  but  tiie  songs  are  put 
over  with  originality  and  plenty  of 
variety. 

•PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

Pttthi.  British.  "A"  certificate.  Variety  show. 

Runs  40  minutes. 
RoBB  Wilton,  Ronald  Frankau,  Fric 
Woodburn,  Charles  Coborn,  O'Gorman 
Bros.,  Geraldo  and  his  Orchestra, 
Collinson  and  Dean,  Rupert  Hazell  and 
Elsie    Day,    Sereno    and    June,  The 

DiAMONDOS,  JaCONELLI. 

Compired  by  Rnnald  Frankau.     Directed  by 
Fred  Waits. 

There  is  little  originality  in  the 
presentation  of  "turns"  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Pathe  Pictorials,  but  Frankau 
makes  a  good  master  of  ceremonies 
and  the  items  are  well  compiled. 
Camera  work  is  not  too  good  at  times. 

The  artistes  in  order  of  merit  are : 
Robb  Wilton,  who  appears  in  a  bright 
comedy  sketch;  Geraldo  and  his  orch- 
estra ;  Eric  Woodburn,  dramatic  vo- 
calist; O'Gorman  Brothers,  cross-talk, 
knockabout  comedians;  Sereno  and 
June,  acrobatic  dancers;  Collinson 
and  Dean;  and  Charles  Cobom,  the 
G.O.M.  of  the  music-halls. 


RIO  RATTLER 

General  F.D.     American.     "U"  certificate. 
Western  drama.   Runs  53  minutes. 

Tom  Tyler  Tom  Deuton 

Marion  Shilling  Helen  Adams 

Tom  London  Bob  Adams 

Chas.  Whitaker  Rattler 

Frank    Ellis  Tonto 

Eddie  Gribbon  Soapy 

William  Gould  Frank  Mason 

Lafe  McKee  Pop 

Ace  Cain  Sam 

Directed  by  Franklyn  Shamray. 

Tom  Tyler's  horsemanship  is  the 
main  asset  in  this  very  con- 
ventional and  rather  colourless 
Western.  It  will  pass  muster  with 
juveniles. 

The  story  deals  with  Tom  Denton, 
a  roaming  Westerner,  who  assumes 
the  identity  of  a  murdered  ranger  in 
order  to  round  up  a  gang  of  cut- 
throats and  avenge  the  man's  death. 
Complications  arise  when  Helen, 
the  deceased  man's  sister,  appiears  on 
the  scene,  but  she  soon  becomes 
Denton's  ally,  and  between  them 
they  finally  put  paid  to  the  crooks. 

FROM  NINE  TO  NINE 

Universal.  Canadian.   "A"  certificate.  Crime 
melodrama.  Runs  73  minutes. 

Ruth  Roland  Cornelia  Du  Play 

Roland  Drew  Inspector  Vernon 

Kenneth  Duncan  John  Somerset 

Miriam    Battista  Toinette 

Doris  Covert  Yvonne  Balsac 

Eugene   Si6aloff  Schubin 

Arthitr  Stenning  Williams 

Julian  Gray    Balsac 

George  A.  Temple  Ivanov 

Frederic     Dodds  Slade 

Directed  by  Edgar  George  Ulmer. 
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Ruth  Roland,  the  ertswhile  star 
of  silent  serials,  appears  at 
pathetic  disadvantage  in  this  crude 
and  totally  unappealing  picture. 

It  is  weak  In  all  departments  and 
cannot  be  recommended. 


••  •DIRIGIBLE  (Re- Issue) 

Columbia.         American.         "A"  certificate. 
Runs  99  mit.uies: 

Jack  Holt  Bradon 

R.\lph  Graves  Frisky  Pierce 

Fay    Wray  Helen 

Hobart    Bosworth  RondeUe 

RoscoE  Karns  Sock  McC^^re 

Harold    Goodwin  Hansen 

Clarence  Muse   Clarence 

Emmet  Corrigan  Admiral  Martin 

.^L  RoscOE   Cmdr.  of  U.S.S.  Lexington 

Selmer  Jackson  Lieut. Rowland 

Directed  by  Frank  Capra.  Reviewed  January  16, 
1932. 

Once  you  have  got  over  the 
American  flag-waving  which 
postulates — shades  of  Scott,  and 
Shackleton — the  discovery  of  the 
South  Pole  by  an  American  airship 
and  aeroplane,  you  cannot  help  but 
be  thoroughly  thrilled  by  the  bril- 
liance and  adventurous  spirit  of  this 
excellently  produced  picture. 

Everyone  has  been  asking  for 
action.  Well,  here  it  is  in  abundance. 

There  are  exceptionally  fine  se- 
quences of  the  airship  s  battle  against 
the  elements  and  an  equally  thrilling 
aeroplane  crash  at  the  Pole,  followed 
by  th?  survivor's  desperate  attempts 
to  reach  their  base. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  action  that 
makes  the  picture  so  enthralling; 
the  characterisation  is  also  perfect. 
Jack  Holt  and  Ralph  Graves,  always, 
a  very  effective  team,  excel  them- 
selves as  the  commanders  of  an  air- 
ship and  an  aeroplane  respectively. 

"The  plot  depicts  the  way  in  which 
their  close  friendship  is  broken  by 
their  rivalry  both  in  aeronautics  and 
in  love. 

The  most  artificial  part  of  the 
picture  is  this  love  interest,  intro- 
duced by  Fay  Wray,  who,  while 
acting  extremely  well,  is  unable  to 
make  the  way  she  behaves  to  her 
husband  at  all  convincing. 

One  instance  of  this  is  when  she 
writes  a  letter  which  is  only  to  be 
opened  when  her  husband  (Ralph 
Graves)  reaches  the  South  Pole  in  his 
aeroplane. 

In  it  she  announces  her  intention 
of  divorcing  him  and  marrying  his 
rival  (Jack  Holt).  The  long  arm  of 
screen  coincidence  comes  to  the 
rescue  at  this  point  and  afflicts  him 
with  snow-blindness,  so  that  at  the 
last  reel  he  can  be  reconciled  to  his 
wife  without  knowing  of  her  inten- 
tions. 

But,  apart  from  these  artificialities 
it  is  a  picture  which  will  hold  your 
interest  from  first  to  last. 


•NOW  AND  FOREVER 
(Re- Issue) 

Paramount.       American.        "A"  certificate. 
Reformation  drama.  Runs  81  minutes. 

Gary  Cooper  Jerry  Day 

Carole  Lombard  Toni  Day 

Shirley  Temple  Penelope  Day 

Sir  Guy  Standing  Felix  Evans 

Charlotte  Grancille  Mrs.  Crane 

Gilbert  Emery  James  Higginson 

Henry  Kolker  Mr.  Clark 

Tetsu  Komai  Mr.  Ling 

Directed  by  Henry  Hathaway,  from  a  story  by 
Jack  Kirkland  and  Melville  Baker.  Reviewed 
March       1935.   Previewed  October  20,  1934. 

Novu  at:d  Forever  is  mainly  for  the 
Shirley  Temple  fans.  If  you  are 
still  ander  the  spell  of  the  little  star 
you  will  enjoy  it  immensely. 
Otherwise,  there  is  very  little  in  it, 
apart  from  a  delightful  performance 
by  Sir  Guy  Standing  as  a  jewel 
thief  with  ingratiating  manners. 

Gary  Cooper,  as  Jerry,  and  Carole 
Lombard,  as  Toni,  are  for  the  most 
part  "stooges"  for  Shirley. 
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Speed  =  1  m.p.h. 


Thirst  =  1  m.p.g. 
but- 


uou  COM/  tckife  iMn 
CiMKi  <«-  PadtilU6 

When  you  wish  you  hadn't  a  throat — then 
that's  the  time  for 
Rowmrec's  FRUIT  PASTILLES  and 
FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS.  Real  orchard 
flavours     strawberry,  gooseberry  and 
tangerine     apricot  and  blackcurrant  — 
with  quenching  lime  and  lemon. 


In  Tubes 

ASSORTED  FRUIT  PASTILLES  (MeJ,„m, 
or  FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  (Hard) 

Also  try  JUICY-FRUITS  (.Soft) 
6d.  '  I  lb.  packets  or  loose. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 


Fickleness  Of  Film  Fame 

Forgetting  the  First  Favourites 


HE  passing  of  Thomas  Meighan  in 
comparative  obscurity  provides  yet 
another  exarnple  of  the  fickleness  of 
film  fame.  The  announcement  of 
his  death  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  me,  as  it  must  have  done  to  numerous 
other  fans  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  days  when  "Tommy"  was  one  of  the 
screen's  best-loved  stars,  and  I  feel  I  would 
like  to  pay  some 
tribute,  however 
small,  to  the  memory 
of  the  charming 
actor  who,  because 
of  his  straight- 
forwardness and 
sincerity,  must 
always  be  associated 
with  the  finer  tradi- 
tions of  Hollywood; 
there  was  never  any 
nonsense  about  him, 
no  distasteful  public- 
ity was  ever  con- 
nected with  his  name, 
and  I  don't  think 
there  was  anyone 
who  did  not  like  him. 
And  now  he  has 
gone,  the  handsome, 
unspoiled  idol  of 
The    Miracle  Man, 

The  Prince  Chap,  Cappy  Ricks  and  the 
rest.  Gone  from  the  world  which  gave  so 
much  and  took  so  much  away,  to  join  those 
other  glamorous  people  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  perhaps  to  look  back  at  the  great 
stars  of  to-day  with  a  wistful  smile  in  which 
there  must  be  just  a  trace  of  cynicism,  as 
though  to  say:  "Yes,  make  the  most  of 
your  fame  while  you  have  it — revel  in  the 
applause  of  the  public  before  they  forsake 
3'ou  for  another,  newer  idol.  It  seems  now 
that  your  glory  can  never  be  dimmed,  yet 

in  a  few  short  year.s  " 

How  time  flies  and  how  easily  we  forget ! 
—Ernest  H.  Jahins,  7  Chestnut  Wash, 
Cheshunt,  Herts. 


Thomas  Meighan 


"  Only  A  Film 


R-jcently,  at  a  local  kinema,  I  saw  a  woman 
surreptitiously  dabbing  her  eyes  when  view- 
ing a  sentimental  film.  A  friend  with  her  told 
her  not  to  be  silly,  and  that  it  was  "only  a  film, 
anyway." 

I  thought  at  the  time  of  what  that  woman  has 
missed  and  will  miss  if  she  continues  to  see  films 
in  that  cynical  state  of  mind.  How  much  more 
enjoyment  she  would  get  if  she  were  to  relax 
and  let  her  imagination  run  by  itself  ! 

A  friend  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  said  that 
he  expected  a  child  to  be  "carried  away,"  but 
for  a  normal  adult  he  considered  it  mental 
weakness. 

That  n^ay  be,  but  I  am  sure  the  person  who 
"Uves"  the  film  through  gets  more  value-for- 
money  then  the  one  who  views  it  on  the  surface 
in  an  apathetical  "third  person"  manner — S.  M. 
Shead.  57  Thornsbeach  Road,  Catford.  S.E.6,  who 
is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 

Does  He  Weep  Alone  ? 

I have  been  going  to  the  motion  pictures  for 
a  good  many  years.  I  have  watched  stars 
wax  and  wane,  rise  and  fall.  I  have  never  gone 
to  criticise,  but  as  part  of  a  big  audience. 

I  have  wept  and  laughed,  suffered  and  thrilled 


with  that  audience.  I  have  never  seen  a  picture 
so  bad  that  there  wasn't  something  in  it  that 
I  liked,  or  which  interested  me.  1  have  seen 
very  few  pictures  so  good  that  I  wanted  to  see 
them  again. 

.\m  I  the  one  and  only  male  sentimental  film 
fan? — Reginald  J.  Olsen,  22  Bentinck  Street, 
Birkenhead,  Ckes. 

Anaemic  Films 

At  the  recent  Methodist  Conference  held  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
was  directed  against  the  kinema  industry.  At 
the  same  time,  these  critics  were  so  con\nnced  of 
the  popularity  of  the  kinema  (in  spite  of  the 
alleged  defects  and  limitations)  that  they  strongly 
urged  the  governing  body  of  the  Church 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  establishment 
and  development  of  film  propaganda. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  future  developments  will 
not  result  in  a  war  of  words  between  the 
"legitimate"  motion-picture  industry  and  that 
grafted  on  to  motion-picture  production  by 
religious  organisations  because  if  it  does,  the 
latter  will  suffer  severely. 

Anything  more  anemic  and  "wishy-washy" 
than  the  pictures  produced  up  to  date  to  correct 
the  alleged  influence  of  the  Hollywood -British 
regular  output  I  cannot  imagine. 

I  am  afraid  the  aforesaid  critics  will  have  to 
get  up  rather  early  in  the  morning  to  teach 
American  or  British  producers  anything  in  the 
art  of  creating  films  which  do  attract  the  British 
public. — (Airs.)  H.  J.  S.  Billing,  46  Poiiis  Square, 
Bayswater,  London,  IF.  11,  who  is  awarded  the 
second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

Films  for  Kids 

Many  of  our  children  go  to  the  pictures  once 
and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  but  I  find 
that  the  average  child  is  rarely  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  films. 

He  enjoys  a  good  detective  drama  (provided 
the  plot  is  not  too  involved)  and  he  quite  likes 
the  "Wild  West"  cowboy  type  of  film,  but  the 
ordinary  American  film  which  shows  the  "  After 
Office  Hours"  pleasures  and  love  affairs  of  the 
young  people  of  New  York,  is  definitely  boring 
to  the  child. 

We  want  children's  films  showing  hfe  as  it 
has  been  experienced  by  them — tales  of  school 
hfe,  boy  scouts'  adventures  at  camp,  the  hfe  of 
the  orphan  child  in  the  institution.  Films 
showing  the  hves  of  young  people  in  training  on 
board  ship,  at  the  university  and  in  the  factories 
would  have  a  very  wide  apf>eal. 

The  educational  value  of  such  films  to  the 
children  would  be  enormous. — (Mrs.)  D.  E.  Hirst, 
Barnby  Hall,  Cawthornc.  Barnsley. 


"  Astounding  Value 

As  a  re.gular  reader  of  your  excellent  paper, 
I  recently  purchased  a  "Summer 
Extra."  The  sixpenny  worth  is  astounding, 
and  I've  told  all  my  friends  about  it.  Thank 
you  for  such  a  fine  book. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  thank  you  for  forward- 
ing letters  on  to  stars  to  which  I  address  c/o 
'"The  Picturegoer." 

Thank  you  once  again.  From  a  regular 
reader. — (Miss)  Mary  Walker,  Breydon, 
Meadowcotirt  Road,  Leicester. 


"  Human  "  Stars 

Living  in  a  great  seaport  town  I  am  privi- 
leged to  see  many  famous  Hollywood  .stars 
entering  or  leaving  this  country. 

Almost  without  exception,  I  have  found  the 
{continued  on  page  30) 
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WHY  I  USE 

NEW 
YEET 


X 


1 

2 
3 
4 


'  New  Veet'  ends  all  un- 
wanted hair  in  3  minutes 
without  trouble,  mess,  or 
bother. 

*  New  Veet '  leaves  the  skin 
soft,  smooth,  and  white, 
without  trace  of  ugly  stubble. 

'  New  Veet '  is  just  like  a 
toilet  cream — sweetly  scented 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

'  New  Veet '  avoids  coarse 
regrowth — unlike  the  razor, 
which  only  makes  the  hair 
grow  faster  and  thicker. 
6d.  and  1  /3d. 


FULL 

PRICE 

ONLY 


WITHOUT  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
OR  IRKSOME  DIETING 

WEAR  THE 

AMBRON 

 REDUCING  

CORSET 

SENT  FOR 


® 

DEPOSIT 


1 


This  is  a  high-grade,  genuine 
Reducing  Corset,  at  a  Bargain 
Price  hitherto  unheard  of. 
For  the  over-developed  figure 
and  the  "not-so-slim,"  this 
Rannent  is  confidently  recom- 
mended as  the  most  perfect 
modern  garment  for  their 
particular  needs.  Made  in  a 
new  washable  fabric,  which 
exercises  an  action  just  like 
massage  with  every  movement 
of  the  body,  so  that  unwanted 
and  superfluous  fat  is  gradu- 
ally eliminated  without  any 
harmful  effects.  Scientific 
perforation  gives  natural  ven- 
lilation  and  controls  body  temperature.  Soft  lining  next 
'kin;  boned  spiral  supports  and  four  adjustable  Rayon 
uspenders.  In  Tea  Rose  only.  Send  deposit  NOW  and 
udge  for  yourself.  {See  Coupon  below.)  Sizes :  24  to 
16-in.  waist. 

BRASSIERE  L.U.  131.— Made  from  Tea  Rose  fabric  to 
oatch  Corset,  with  good  quality  net  material  at  bust.  Sizes : 
2  to  44-in.  bust.    Price  4/11. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  REDUCING  CORSET  NOW  ! 


Pleaae  send  mc,  on  approvA),  the  ne-w  Ambron  Reducing  Corset  at  | 
B«l«ain  Price  of  lOrlL  also  Bnuaiere  to  match  at  4/11  (strike  out  U  I 
■Ht  reqalred).   Hy  measnrementa  are  : —  ' 

  Waist   Hips   I 

If  ordered  together  the  two  garments  are  supplied  for  14/11.  ■ 
I  enclose  1/6  deposit,  with  4d.  postage,  and  will  remit  balance  either  in  I 
one  sum  or  by  monthly  InstaJmepts  of  2/6.    If  not  satisfied,  and  1  I 
retom  the  garment  or  garments  at  once,  you  will  refund  my  deposit.  I 
■>clo««  Coupon  with  laD  name  (Mrs.  or  Wul  and  address  and  Postal  I 
Olte  CTOoed  thus  /  /  in  ink.    Ovtrtttu  JM  cath  only.  I 
Piaurtgoer.  15/8/36.    Ko.  273  | 
Post  your  Order  at  once  to  : —  I 
AMBBOSE  WILSOIf,  LTD.,  273  Ambron  Home,  , 
60  TAVZHAU.  BBLDOE  ROAD  LOVDOH,  S.W.l.  I 
 The  largest  Mafl  Order  Cor«t  House  in  the  world.   I 


As  a  true  Parisienne  she  would  never  be 
guilty  of  such  a  lapse  as  using  hard,  arti- 
ficial or  over-exotic  make-up — where  the 
least  exaggeration  is  fatal.  .\s  a  true  Parisi- 
enne she  knows  that  neo-Edwardian  modes 
on  1936  dance  floors  demand  a  make-up 
which  owes  all  its  charm  to  a  subtle  lack  of 
emphasis.  She  knows  she  cannot  do  better 
than  take  advantage  of  the  discovery  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  great  French  colourist 
— the  wonderful  discovery  of  a  perfect 
natural  make-up — lipstick  that  matches 
the  colour  of  the  living  blood  itself  1 


The  Little  Gold 
Boxforlipi  ay  f 
and  cheeks  X/" 

ROUGE^ANGELUS 


^  ^ik  The  famous  lipstick 


Aj6  (refills  3/6) 


SUN  ORANGE  •  ORANGE  •  SUN  FLAME  ■  POPPY  •  LIGHT  •  FRAMBOISE  •  PANDORA  ■  MEDIUM  ■  MEDIUM  DARK 

4  4  4  4, 4  4. 4  4  ^  4. 4. 4  4. 4.  <^  4. 4=  4=  4. 4. 4=  4= 4=  4. 4  4.  ^  4.  ^ 


"People  have  begun  to  say  there  is  a  subtle  secret  difference 
about  me — a  new  charm — since  I  started  to  use  AVA  Shampoo. 
I  know  it  is  the  magical  glamour  that  AVA  has  given  to  my 
hair.  Imagine — no  troublesome  after-rinses  and  never  a  hint 
of  stickiness.   That's  the  beauty  of  AVA. 

AVA 

"  Get  your  packet  of  A  VA  to-day  from  your  Chemisl,  Boots,   ~      per  pit. 
Timothv  Whites  and  Taylors,  or  vour  Hairdresser.  D  I.  tdl 

AVA   LTD.,   9,    PARK   HILL,  LONDON,  S.W.4. 


SOUTHALLS 


C  E  L  T  E  X 

soluble 

TOWELS 

STANDARD  SIZE 


CARTONS 

OF 

12 

CARTONS 

0  F 

6 

7 

Co 


FROM   ALL   DRAPERS    AND  CHEMISTS 


HAVE  ALLURING   EYE  -BROWS 
AND  LASHES  ... 


CILOREAI 


THE    PERMAWENT  T  I  N  Tl 


Two  mittotca  to  apply-   Withuand*  hui,  run,  and  wt%- 
iMtUfif .  Complete  «rith  full  ifMtructiona  and  cye-p«l«tte 
ObcaimMc   from   "Boots,**  sU  other  hifh-dsM 
chemisu  and  haardrcMCfs. 

Dncripdrc  brocfaarc  on  reque**  : 


C.    NESTLE   &   COMPANY  LIMITED 

18.     Sov  tn     Ho'lO'      St'Tt.     London  W_l. 
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cSL  always  relies  on  (omeL 


la 


Your  tennis  date  for  a  strenuous  fin^l 
or  a  happy-go-luvky  knock-up  need 
never  be  broken  if  vou  relv  on 
CAMlil.IA  SAFE,  SECURE  and 
completely  INVISIBLE. 


SIX 

FOR 

6? 

l2for|t 

tNTHElY 
IRITISH 
MADE 


SANITARY  TOWELS 

ROUNDED  ENDS  for  complete  coneealment 


STOMACH  PAINS 
THROUGH  MOTORING 


The  stomach  is  a  most  adaptable  piece  of 
human  machinery,  but  you  can  hardly  expect  it 
to  function  if  you  cramp  and  restrict  it  in  ways 
Nature  never  intended.  Every  motorist  knows 
that  a  long  turn  at  the  wheel  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  on  stomach  pains.  Huddled  up  in  the 
driving  seat,  attention  concentrated  on  the  road 
and  its  perils,  lack  of  exercise  for  body  and  Umbs 
— all  put  an  unfair  load  on  the  digestion  which 
causes  it  to  break  down  under  the  strain.  Acidity, 
heartburn  and  flatulence  tell  their  own  sorry  tale. 
The  remedy  is  to  take  two  tablets  of  Maclean 
Brand  Stomach  Powder  after  eating.  By  doing 
so,  stomach  acidity  is  neutralised.  Your  stomach 
is  kept  clean  and  healthy  and  the  process  of  easy, 
carefree  digestion  proceeds  in  a  normal  way.  Be 
careful  to  get  the  genuine  MACLEAN  BRAND 
Stomach  Tablets — those  with  the  signature 
"ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN"  on  the  bottle  and 
carton.  Sold  by  all  chemists  at  1/3,  2/-  and  5/- 
per  bottle — never  loose. 


NATURES 
STOCKINGS 


Use  NURONA  and  bask  in  the  sun 
happy  n  the  knowledge  that  your 
skin  viill  quickly  bronze  without 
burning.  NURONA  keeps  out  the 
harnnful  burning  rays  while  encour- 
aging a  natural  glowing  tan.  Also 
a  soothing  application  after 
over-exposure  to  the  sun. 

NURONA 

SUN  TAN  CREAM 

Non  (reuy — pleaiant  to  use. 

Also   NURONA  Sun  Tan  Cream 
without  colour. 

Bottle    "  y°'"'  Chemist  cannot  supply,  pleate  send  1/1  Co 


Of  Chemist! 


Per 


JAMES  WOOllEY,  SONS  8  CO..  LTD..  MANCHESTER  3. 


NAILS  SHORT  / 


Orow  tbnn  to  faablon'e  Icnrtlt— OUlcilK 
MK  7011  il««p  Plltvl  B>|il<l         Ori.wrr  alU  bcint 
you  Urrtlj  lonit  D&tla.     Worki  woridrra  (or  nalla 
i    ibottcMd  by  tjrl>lD(.    Try  It  I     Ju»l  "pply  nlghliy 
\    — Tb«t'i>lll    TuUrruioUU  (Uilj.    MoDth'a  nipi.!/ 
tit  roM  Im. 

riLTBZ  LTD.     gmU  Bmit  Bf-tiUUU 
(Dept.  a^I  J>tl  Bm«iny.  Cnack  E>4.  Vnitm.  MA 


WHO'S  Who 
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Anthony  Bushell 


STANDING  6  ft.  2  in.,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  he  was  bom  in  Westerham,  Kent,  on 
May  19, 1904.  He  married  Zelma  O'Neal  (mar.dis.). 
Both  at  Magdalen  College  School  and  later  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  athletic  pursuits,  being  an  excellent 
middle-weight  boxer  and  the  stroke  of  his  college 
eight.  On  coming  down  from  Oxford  he  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  and 
made  his  first  stage  appearance  in  Diplomacy, 
with  Gladys  Cooper  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 
Other  plays  in  which  he  appeared  are  Iris,  Peter 
Pan,  Is  Zat  So  ?  Her  Cardboard  Lover,  and  The 
Enemy. 

He  made  his  screen  debut  in  Disraeli  and  his 
other  pictures  include  :  The  Flirting  Widow, 
Journey' s  End,  The  Silver  Greyhound,  Dangerous 
Ground,  Sally  Bishop,  The  Midshipmaid,  I  Was 
a  Spy,  The  Ghoul,  Soldiers  of  the  King,  Channel 
Crossing,  The  Crime  on  the  Hill,  The  Red  Wagon, 
Love  At  Second  Sight,  Forbidden  Territory,  Lilies 
of  the  Field,  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Admirals  All, 
and  Dusty  Ermine. 

Charles  Butterworth 

BORN  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  July  26, 
1899,  his  first  intention  was  to  practise  law. 
He  later  turned  his  hand  to  a  'variety  of  occupa- 
tions, including  journalism,  piano-playing  and 
secretarial  work,  being  for  some  time  secretary 
to  the  famous  writer,  J.  P.  McEvoy.  WTien  the 
latter  staged  his  first  revue,  Americana,  Butter- 
worth  was  given  a  role  and  appeared  in  several 
other  successful  stage  productions,  including 
Sweet  Adeline,  Good  Boy  and  Flying  Colours. 

He  made  his  screen  debut  in  1930  in  The  Life 
of  the  Party  and  has  since  apjjeared  in  many 
pictures  including  :  Manhattan  Parade,  The 
Nuisance,  Penthouse,  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle, 
My  Weakness,  Hollywood  Party,  Student  Tour, 
Forsaking  All  Others,  Bulldog  Drummond  Strikes 


Back,  The  Night  is  Young,  Baby  Face  Harringlcm, 
Orchids    to    You,    Magnificent  Obsession. 


Spring  Byington 


BORN  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1898  she  made 
her  first  stage  appearance  with  a  local 
"stock"  company  and  after  some  years  in  this 
branch  of  work  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  in  February,  1924,  at  the  Broadhurst 
Theatre  in  Beggar  on  Horseback.  She  has  since 
appeared  in  many  other  important  stage  plays 
and  made  her  screen  debut  in  1933  in  Little 
Women.  Other  films  in  which  she  has  appeared 
include  :  Werewolf  of  London,  On  Wings  of  Song, 
Orchids  to  You,  Way  Down  East,  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,  The  Great  Impersonation,  Ah  I  Wilderness, 
The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  Broadway  Hostess,  and 
Every  Saturday  Night. 


Waker  Byron 


THE  son  of  theatrical  parents,  Walter  Byron, 
whose  real  name  is  Butler,  was  bom  in 
Leicester  on  June  11,  1899.  He  stands  6  ft. 
and  has  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Enlisting 
during  the  Great  War  at  the  age  of  15,  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major.  After  the 
Armistice  he  took  up  stage  work  and  later 
appeared  in  many  British  pictures,  including  : 
Monkey  Nuts,  White  Heat.  One  of  the  Best, 
Passion  Island  and  Tommy  Atkins. 

In  1928  he  received  an  American  contract  and 
has  played  in  T/ie  Awakening,  Queen  Kelly,  The 
Flame,  Not  Damaged,  The  Dancers,  Ltist  Flight, 
The  Yellow  Ticket,  Leftover  Ladies,  Blonde  Baby, 
Tlie  Menace,  Three  Wise  Girls,  Slightly  Married, 
The  Savage  Girl,  Kiss  of  Araby,  Charlie  Chan's 
Greatest  Case,  Man  of  Two  Worlds,  Two  in  a 
Million,  Once  to  Every  Woman,  All  Men  Are 
Enemies,  Heaven  Bound,  The  Man  with  Two 
Faces,  British  Agent,  The  Man  from  the  Folies 
Bergere,  Don't  Bet  on  Blondes,  If  You  Could  Only 
Cook,  and  Broken  Links. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 

feminine  stars  to  be  undeniably  beautiful,  yet 
lacking  tn  that  aura  of  glamour  which 
characterises  them  upon  the  screen.  Instead, 
there  is  something  dehghtfuUy  "human"  about 
them  all ;  a  something  which  makes  one  wonder 
why  Hollywood  ever  chose  to  "groom"  them 
and  obscure  the  very  fact  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
but  as  ourselves. 

Frankly,  I  envy  the  Ficturegoer  represen- 
tative who  inter\'iews  them.  Temperamental 
they  may  be,  but  the  famous  men  and  women 
of  the  movies  that  I  have  seen  have  always  had 
a  cheery  smile  for  the  dock-workers  who  have 
paused  in  their  work  to  stare  at  them. 

One  can  say  that  of  very  few  other  ocean 
travellers. — L.  T. 

How  It  Started 

I have  recently  been  reading  some  old  volumes 
of  "The  Magazine  of  Music,"  published  round 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  the  issue  for 
October,  1889,  I  noticed  this  paragraph  : 

"Mr.  Edison's  phonograph  has,  it  is  said, 
undergone  fresh  development.  An  ingenious 
friend  has  suggested  that  to  the  existing  instru- 
ment there  should  be  added  an  apparatus 
which  takes  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
speaker  or  singer  at  equal  intervals  of  one-tenth 
of  a  second. 

"These,  like  the  phonogram  itself,  can  then  be 
reproduced,  with  the  result  that,  in  addition  to 
the  re-uttered  song  or  speech,  the  spectators  will 
be  presented  with  the  facial  expression  and 
gestures  of  their  a  'thor. 

"This  looks  very  interesting  on  paper,  but  it 
would  be  rather  hard  on  a  good  many  of  our 
musicians,  who.se  performances  do  not  at  all 
gain  in  grace  or  dignity  from  their  tricks  of 
pantomimic  expression." 

This  must  be  one  of  the  earliest  suggestions  of 
expteriments  which  have  developed   into  the 


wonderful  talking  pictures  that  we  know  to-day, 
and  it  strikes  me  as  being  remarkably  prophetic 
considering  it  was  written  so  long  ago. — N. 
Lilley,  33  Southbank  Street,  Leek,  Staffs. 

Appreciation 

I have  often  wondered  if  the  "stars"  realise 
the  publicity  value  of  their  autographs. 
For  example,  I  first  went  to  the  kinema  three 
years  ago,  and  chanced  to  see  a  film  starring 
Claudette  Colbert,  with  whom  I  was  very 
"taken  up,"  so  much  so,  that  I  wrote  for  an 
autograph. 

If  my  request  had  been  ignored,  in  all  proba- 
bility my  newly-found  enthusiasm  would  have 
cooled  off.  However,  in  due  course  I  received 
the  autograph,  and  consequently  I  have  never 
missed  one  of  her  films.  Not  only  this,  but  I 
have  infected  my  workmates  with  my  Colbert 
complex,  so  now  there  are  four  "fans"  instead 
of  one. 

If  these  lines  should  ever  come  to  the  notice 
of  Miss  Colbert,  she  will  know  that  I  have,  in 
some  measure,  repaid  her  kindness  to  me. — 
A.  Garratt,  184  Windleshaw  Road,  St.  Helens, 
Lanes.  J 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED  \ 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films?  i 
Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly.  • 
£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 

paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 

letter  published  each  week. 

Letters  should  be  written  on 

one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 

should  not  exceed  150  words. 

Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The  1 

Picturegocr  Weekly,"  Martlctt 

House,  Martlctt  Court,  BowJ 

Street,  W.C.2. 
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)  Famous  American  Star 
(f       ^  tells  English  girls 


«  more 


appea 
perfect  features  ■ 


lovely  eompl^'"'"' 
lini  than 


Metro- 


says 

FRAIMCHOT 
TOIVE 


Foamy-light  ICILMA  gives 
your  skin  smoother  loveliness 

Icilma  is  so  much  lighter  and  less  greasy  than  other  creams  that  it  has 
an  almost  instant  effect  on  your  skin — softening  rough  tissues,  smooth- 
ing awav  tiny  blemishes,  and  protecting  the  pores  from  every  impurity 
that  could  cause  blackheads.  Instead  of  sinking  deeply  into  the  p>ores 
Icilma  holds  powder  smoothly  and  firmly  on  the  surface. 

Icilma  is  the  only  cream  that  contains  elements  from  the  famous 
Beauty  Spring  of  Hammam  Selama,  Algeria.  With 
j^^^  Icilma  Vanishing  Cream 
(hSiJll  depend  upon 

VANISHING  CREAM  JR-st'; 

In  Jars  i  3,  gd.         ■      '  >  t 


Tubes  6d. 


/n  Fo/r  Weother 
or  Fou/ 

.  .  .  From  Morning 
to  Night 


^  You  don't  know  how  truly  permanent  lipstick 
^  can  be  until  you  try  Michel.  It  clings  lovingly 
to  your  lips  .  .  .  stays  with  you  through  dining, 
dancing  and  sports  .  .  .  comes  through  rain  and 
drizzle  fresh  and  appealing. 

Michel  keeps  lips  soft  and  young.  Its  perfume  is 
delicate  and  subtle.  Its  creamy  base  prevents 
dryness  and  chapping  .  .  .  helps  to  make  mouths 
lovely.  Insist  on  Michel,  the  Creator  of  the 
Permanent  Lipstick,  which  changes  colour  to 
suit  every  complexion.  Obuinable  at  all  good 
shops. 

7  APPEALING  SHADES 

Blonde,  Brunette,  Scarlet,  Vivid,  Raspberry,  Cherry, 
The  N    •  Modern  Tint,  Capucine. 
XSK  FOR  MICHcL  ROUGE  AND  EYE COSMETIQUE 


LIPSTICK 

De  Luxe  4,6      Large  2/6      Popular  1/6 


SEND  FOR  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Calmon  &  Neate  Ltd.,  (Sole  Discributon) 

e  Gerrard  St..  London  W.I 
I   enclose  6d.  for  introductory  size  Michel 

Lipstick  in     shade. 

Name   

Address  

  (P.W.I) 


I 


HAIR  REMOVED  FOR  EVER 

—From  these  Spots 

/^BJECTION.'VBLE  hairs  on  face,  neck,  arms,  under- 
^  arms,  or  legs  can  now  be  removed — roots  as  well — in 
an  amazing  scientific  nay  that  finally  destroys  the  growth 
for  good.  No  electricity,  no  bad  smells  or  unbearable  pain. 
This  new  method,  perfected  by  the  Derma]  Research  Insti- 
tute, is  an  entirely  new  discovery — extraordinary — yet 
absolutely  safe  and  harmless.  It  does  not  merely  remove 
hair  temporarily,  but  gets  at  the  real  cause  of  hair  growth, 
gently  easing  away  the  very  roots  so  that  they  will  never 
grow  again.  The  whole  process  is  quick  and  simple — and 
easy  to  apply.  Simply  apply  a  soothing  balsam — and 
the  hairs  lift  out  in  a  minute — leaving  the  skin  adorably 
smooth  and  clear. 

FREE  BOOKLET  EXPLAINS 
FREK  Booklet  describes  this  remarkable  new  method  and 
tells  how  it  will  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  rid  you  of 
superfluous  hair  for  ever.  Fill  in  and  post  the  coupon  to-day 
for  your  copy.  There  is  no  obligation.  Dermal  Research 
Institute  (Dept.  958),  3  Lower  John  Street,  London,  W.l. 

r"i"i""""""""COUPON"^""""^ 


DERMAL  RESEARCH  INSTITLITE  (Dept.  958), 

3  Lower  John  Street,  London,  W.l. 

You  may  send  me,  free  and  without  obligation,  your 
interesting  little  booklet,  "The  New  Way  to  Remove 
Superfluous  Hair  Permanently." 


Name  . 


Address 


6  REASONS  WHY 
SU-CAN  ARE  BETTER 

Detachable 


Loop 

Only  Su-Can  have  a  loop  which, 
though  sewn,  is  detachable  and  has 
no  conspicuous  knots.  It  does  not 
ruck  or  cause  friction.  In  Su-Can 
the  pad  is  rolled,  which  means 
smallness  and  comfort, yet  complete 
safety  —  safety  which  is  further 
emphasised  by  the  protective 
waterproof  back.  Try  Su-Can  next 
time.  You  will  find  them  greater 
value  because   they   last  longer. 


PRICES: 
I  •.   12,    I  «   and  2  ■ 

(in  cartons  of  12) 
Also  in  M.  packcu, 
in  lid,  I  >.  1/2,  I  «  sizes 


iU-CAN 


THE   IDEAL   SOLUBLE  HYGIENE 

COUPON— To  Miss  Haynes,  168  Old  St.,  London,  E.C.i. 
Please  send  me  free  samples  of  SU-CAN  Soluble  Totcels. 


NAME  

(.In  Block  Letters) 

ADDRESS  

(N.S.) 


jd.  stamp  suffkient  if  eitvdepe  unseaied 
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lULIE  SUEDU 

I     Hie  (/leltraterl  Film  Slar  in  Improper  Ducliftss.Oueun  of  Hearts,  ck. 

takes  an 

OXYG  E  ]\ 
BATH^ 
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OXYGEN  EMH 

is  a  beauty  treatment 


Imagine  it !  Your  bath  a  veri- 
table beauty  treatment,  frag- 
rant as  a  flower  garden, luxur- 
iously soft,  supercharged  with 
beautifying  oxygen  —  simply 
by  crumbling  a  Reudel  Bath 
Cube  in  the  water.  Oxygenated 
water  dissolves  away  secret- 
ions and  stimulates  your  skin 
to  radiant  velvety  health  ;    it  holds 
soap  and  dirt  in  solution  so  that  it 
cannot  wash    back  into   the  pores. 
Thus  you  get  new  life  and  spring-like 
daintiness  1 


?imr/ 


Now  obtainable  in  re- 
freshing pine  and  fra- 
grant lavender  perfumes 
as  well  as  the  delightful 
original  scent. 


REUDEL 

BATH  CUBES 

Q2Cip^£fi  bath  civbeJu 

6  cubes  l/-  in  dainty  box          or  sold  separately  2-each 


heave  IT  to  ANNE 

JAM  sure  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  your  trouble.     Whatever  it 
may  be,  let  me  have  a  line  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  reply. 


EAUTY  competitions  are 
popular  in  the  summer. 
Watching  the  judging  of 
such  a  contest  the  other 
day,  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  few  of  the  entrants  really 
knew  how  to  walk  and  stand  grace- 
fully. Surprisingly  good  looking, 
smartly  dressed  and  generally  well 
groomed,  eight  out  of  ten  missed  it 
in  their  posture. 

If  you  remember  the  injunctions 
of  your  gym  mistress  your  mind  will 
hark  back  to  "heads  up,  chest  out, 
abdomen  drawn  in,  and  the  weight 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet."  Which  is 
aU  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  go  around 
remembering  that  all  the  days  of 
your  life. 

Study  your  pasture  and  get  the 
picture  of  it  printed  on  your  mind, 
and  maybe  it  will  help  you  to 
improve  it  where  it  is  wrong.  Take 
up  a  perfectly  natural  position — that 
is  the  one  you  generally  assume,  and 
view  yourself  sideways  on  to  your 
mirror.  I'U  give  a  guess  what  you 
see  : 

Somewhat  drooping  shoulders,  a 
head  sUghtly  forward,  the  arms 
shghtly  forward  and  an  abdomen 
that  shows  more  than  it  should. 
Am  I  right  ?  I  am.  Then  how  can 
it  be  corrected? 

Forget  aU  about  your  shoulders  and 
head.  Just  contract  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  draw  in  your  tummy  as 
far  as  you  can.  What  happens  ? 
Automatically  your  posture  has  been 
improved  wonderfully.  The  head 
has  straightened  itself,  the  shoulders 
are  set  back,  the  chest  is  broadened, 
and  the  arms  go  back. 

The  lesson  behind  all  this  is  that 
a  graceful  carriage  of  the  body  and 
a  graceful  walk  depend  almost 
entirely  on  strong  abdominal  muscles. 
If  these  are  strong  and  rehable  and 
do  not  let  you  down — in  more  senses 
than  one — you  can  rely  upon  having 
a  good  carricige  and  an  attractive 
walk. 

Exercises 

These  exercises  will  help  you,  but  do 
not  use  them  if  you  have  heart 
trouble  or  have  ever  had  an  abdominal 
operation. 

(1)  Lie  flat  on  the  floor.  Slowly 
raise  both  legs,  with  knees  straight. 
Stop  when  they  are  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  body.  Do  not  raise  the 
lower  back.  Keep  it  on  the  floor.  Rest, 
take  a  breath  and  repeat  the  movement. 
Repeat  five  times.  Next  week  make  it 
six  times  and  so  increase  one  each  week 
till  you  reach  a  dozen. 

(2)  Lie  on  the  floor  with  your  feet 
under  an  armchair  or  some  other  heavy 
bit  of  furniture.  With  your  hands  on 
the  small  of  your  back,  raise  yourst4f 
to  a  sitting  position,  and  lower  the  body 
to  the  floor  again.  Repeat  five  times, 
and  increase  it  one  a  week  up  to  ten 
times. 

The  way  in  which  you  sit  has  a  bearing 
on  posture,  too.  Many  of  us  sit  to 
earn  our  livings.  The  tendency  is  to 
slip  forward  on  the  chair.  This  may 
seem  to  be  comfortable.  But  Nature 
gave  you  a  good  cushion  of  fat  to  sit 
upon  and  heavy  muscles.  In  sliding 
forward,  you  put  both  out  of  action, 
and  put  your  poor  sciatic  nerve  against 
the  hard  edge  of  the  chair. 

You  may  not  get  nerve  pains  if  you 
are  young,  but  you  most  certainly  will 
fatigue  the  muscles  of  your  back  and 
develop  a  constricted  chest  and  a  forward 
poke  of  the  head  and  chin.  The  base 
of  the  spine  should  touch  the  back  of 
an  ordinary  straight-backed  chair. 


Standing 

Chop  assistants  and  those  who  stand  for  a  | 
living  develop  faults  just  as  easily.  Their ) 
pet  sin  of  posture  is  to  stand  first  on  one  f 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  or  with  one  hip  ] 
thrust  out — nearly  always  the  right  one — by j 
resting  the  weight  more  often  on  one  foot. 

This  seems  to  give  relief,  but  actuall^ 
fatigue  is  lessened  by  a  balance  maintains 
equally  on  both  feet.    A  real  effort  shou" 
l>e  made  to  stand  evenly  on  both  feet,  an4 
to  brace  the  waist. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  the  feet  are  ii^ 
good  order.   You  cannot  stand  equally  up 
them  if  they  are  sore  with  corns  and  callous' 

Compromise 

TPhere  comes,  of  course,  a  time  when  fault]i 
posture  neglected  perhaps  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  can  no  longer  be  completely 
corrected.  Then  the  remedy  lies  in  really 
skilfully  cut  corsets. 

Good  corsets  are  a  wise  investment. 
Never  regret  giving  a  good  price  for  them. 
You  can  have  them  made  to  measure,  but 
nowadays,  when  so  many  makes  specialise  in 
what  is  called  "figure- typing,"  this  is  hardly 
necessary.  Whatever  you  may  be — shm 
hips  and  disproportionate  waist,  long  in  the 
leg  and  short  in  the  body,  or  any  other 
odd  combination — a  corset  may  be  obtained 
that  will  fit  you  accurately,  improve  your 
posture,  and  give  a  smooth  foundation  for 
your  dresses. 

Feminine  curves  are  fashionable.  Lack  of 
a  bust  spoils  a  fashionable  dress.  If  nature 
has  been  niggardly  in  this  respect,  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  You  may,  perhaps, 
by  divers  means  improve  your  figure.  There 
is  nothmg  like  sw^imming  for  this  purpose. 

If  you  can't  take  up  swimming,  you  can 
at  least  practise  the  breast  stroke  in  your 
bedroom  every  morning  for  a  few  minutes. 

However,  if  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts 
there  is  no  noticeable  improvement,  you 
have  an  alternative.  Many  brassieres  are  cut 
specially  to  exaggerate  a  bust  that  is  too 
slender.  It  makes  the  best  of  a  poor  job  so 
to  speak.  But  if  the  bust  is  so  neghgible 
that  even  a  special  brassiere  fails  to  improve 
it,  then  it  is  as  well  to  fall  back  on  a  false 
bust,  which  is  worn  like  a  brassiere.  For 
a  guinea  you  can  have  a  perfectly  sym- 
metrical figure.  It's  worth  it. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Marion  (Folkestone). — I  am  not  keen  i 
ice  for  toning  up  the  complexion.  It  is  to 
drastic  and  apt  to  cause  broken  veins.  CoU 
water  is  much  better.  Always  rinse  you 
face  with  cold  water  and  a  stiff  nibb 
sponge.  This  braces  without  injuring 
skin.  You  can  buy  the  sponge  at  the 
stores. 

W.  O.  (CardlfT)  The  Potter  and  Moore'«| 

new  Bronze  powder-cream  will  give  your  pa' 
skin  that  warm  healthy  golden  look  you  want 
It  is  easily  applied  and  has  an  attractiv 
perfume. 

Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarde 
to  Mrs.  N.  M.  Hedley,  34  Houghley  Mount^ 
Leeds,  12,  for  : — 

A  Political  Party 
Forbidden  Heaven 
Determination 
Mayor  of  Hell 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awar 
to  :— 

Miss  E.  Stanton,  11  Truro  Street,  Prin 
of  Wales  Road,  N.W.5,  for  :— 

Ladies'  Man 

Behold  My  Wife 

A  Woman  Commands 

No  More  Ladies 
Miss    Bomanji,    The    Willows,  Windsor, 
Berks,  for  : — 

The  Devil  is  a  Woman 

The  Devil  is  Driving 

Dangerous  Cunc:; 

The  Devil  to  Pav 
Miss  Ena  Nichols  (aged  13),  Stanley  House. 
9  Queen's  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  : — 

Long  Lost  Father 

The  Man  I  Want 

Oh,  Daddy 

Welcome  Home 
Miss  M.   McArthur,  a2  Barfillan  Street, 
Cardonald,  Glasgow.  S.W.2,  for  :— 

Hooray  for  Love 

Twenty  Million  Sweethearts 

No  Limit 

Whoopee 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles 
in  order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard  c/o 
PiCTi'RECOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
niles  except  that  I  must  ask  you  to  submit 
your  entry  on  a  postcard — and  only  one 
attempt  on  each  card. 

Guy  Beacon. 
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Merry  and  bright 
and  free  from  ills . . 


Good  spirits  come  from 
good  health.  You  cannot  feel 
well  or  look  your  best  when  your 
muscles,  nerves  and  skin  are 
clogged  with  the  products  of 
faulty  digestion  and  incomplete 
elimination.  A  single  dose  of 
Beechams  Brand  Pills  makes  an 
amazing  difference  When  you  are 
"out  of  sorts"  with  sick  headache, 
liverishness,  indigestion  or  con- 
stipation. To  reduce  your  weight 
and  clear  up  skin  spots  and 
blemishes  take  Beechams  Pills 
every  night  for  a  week  or  two 
— nothing  to  cause  pain  or  in- 
convenience. 


Pwrdy  Vegetable 


Sold  Everywhere 


She  takes  her  nightly 

BEECHAMS 


SRANO 


PILLS ^ 

l^oi^  a.  CjiuHta.  a.  loax 


A         6yp£cia£  OFFER 


Know  the  delifhts  of  a  reof/jr 
cfaan,  cool  and  toned-up  com- 
plexion. Man/  cold  creams 
merely  clean  the  surface  of 
die  skin.  Trava  Cleansinx 
Cream  toes  deep  down  into 
the  pores,  deanin(,  rejuvcn- 
■Uns.  searching  out  the  hidden 
inpurities.  civinf  natural 
radiance  to  the  skin.  Cosmetic- 
weary  complexions  need  this 
rafreshinf  "  sprin(-dean  " 
NOW. 

"Pictureioer"  readers  can 
•Kpericnce  the  benefits  of  this 
imusiially  effective  preparation 
K  a  very  special  price.  The 
Ml-«ize  jar,  usually  sold  at  1^. 
H  now  offered  at  only  I/-, 
poKfrce ! 

TRAVA 


Your  pores  repay 
this  delightful 
'Spiting. 'dean* 
with  glowing  skin 
health 


Send  that  postal 
NOW 
while 
this  ex- 
ceptional 
oppo  r- 
t  u  n  i  ty 
lasts. 

Post 


order 


Post    W  Free 


TRAVA  LTD^  SI  MORTIHER  ST.,  LONDON.  W. 


Upset  Stomach 
quickly  put  right 

By  Dr.  Scott,  M.D.,  Paris. 

Stomach  disturbances  such  as  gastritis, 
heartburn,  flatulence,  and  feeling  of  revolt  at 
the  sight  of  food,  are  invariably  the  result  of 
"acid  formation,"  which,  unless  counteracted 
steadily  gets  worse  until  it  ultimately  defies 
all  treatment  based  on  restriction  of  diet.  I 
have  foimd  that  'Bisurated'  Magnesia,  by 
neutralising  excess  acid  and  preventing  its 
formation,  quickly  puts  right  an  upset  stomach ; 
pain  disappears  instantly, -fermentation  and 
flatulence  are  banished  and  soothing  relief 
supersedes  uncomfortable  disturbance.  Medical 
records  show  that  thousands  have  ended 
stomach  trouble  with  '  Bisurated '  Magnesia — 
you  can  do  the  same  !  Any  qualified  chemist 
can  supply  'Bisurated'  Magnesia — ^powder  1/3 
and  2/6;  tablets  6d.,  1/3.  2/6. 


I'H-l  UKttjUhK  Weekly 

Winds  don*t 

worry  me 
— I  wear  a 


*HALO' 

real  HUMAN   HAIR  NET 

Shaped  to  fit  perfectly,  and  practically 
invisible,  the  'Halo'  real  Human  Hair 
Net  keeps  hair  smart,  tidy,  trim. 
Costs  little,  but  saves  endless  trouble. 
Only  selected  and  sterilised  hair  used. 
Sold  b)^2^^^Hairdressers,  Drapers, 
JF^^  Stores  in  ail  hair  shades 

If  any  difpcultf  in  obtaining  please  write  direct  to: — 

BYARD    MANUFACTURING    CO.,  LTD., 

CASTLE  BOULEVARD,  NOTTINGHAM 


Cenerations 
of  Women 
have  put 
their  trust  m 


SOUfflALLS 


RJECO. 


•CELTEX  "-soluble. 
ezsiif  disposed  of. 


Gain  new  hair  loveliness  by  writing  for 
^  free  booklet  about  "  Lovalon  "  Hair  Rinse. 
^      "It  tints  as  it  rinses".   Harmless  and  lasting. 

Address  :  Marcus  Lesoine  Ltd.,  Dept.  E.. 
  8.  Gerrard  Street,  London.  W.I. 

NEW 
NAILS 
NBXT 
WEEK  I 

FrM  booklet  icat  swler  plain 
oarer  cxplaiB*  how  yon  caa  aanfar. 
r«tfy  and  penaaocntly  cure  f  uiatli 
of  lU«  obiactionahle,  baalth-CBdaacenat 
bafatt.  No  aloM,  do  •ata..*aMcatiati.  N«« 
ditcovcrr.   Send  lid.  ttam*  for  poMaie 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.).  31,  The  Broad- 
wKf,  Crooch  End.  Lavloa.  KJ. 
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10  MINUTES  TO  WAIT-50 


•THE  TEN-MINUTE  SMOKE  FOR 


INTELLIGENT  FOLK*  ^ 

DeReszkeMINORS 

Intms:t\OJor\l'  *  SO  for  ^j-  ★  In  boxes :  15  for  Go  ★  25>/- IOd  *   :iO  >/•  I/- 
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/ICVfTHAT 

POLISH  ON  YOUR 
NAILS.  HOW  CAN 
you  AFFORD  IT  ? 


August  22.  (936 


6d.  will  keep  your  nails 
smart  for  months 

Smooth  on  L'Onfilex  today  .  .  .  Notice  the  fine, 
even  flow  as  it  spreads  over  your  nails  .  .  .  see 
how  i^leamingly  beautiful  they  become  .  .  . 
And  think,  you  can  get  L'Onfilex  in  six  differ- 
ent shades  —  everywhere.  Never  worry  —  with 
l.'Onfilex  there's  no  cracking,  peeling,  or 
fading.  Vet  the  6d.  bottle  is  as  big  as  the  I  - 
bottle  of  many  other  nail  polishes.  It  lasts 
for  ttionths. 

'  ftijl^^^jl*  LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 
il       6  SHADES  — a/so 
CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 


British  Manufacture  Q° 


SOUTHALLS 


C  E  L  T  E  X 


toluble 


TOWELS 

iTANOARD  5l7E 


CARTONS    Of  12 


CARIONS    Of  « 


r«3 


1  f,  M  A  M  I  LID. 


•ASPRO  ■  eon»i*U  of  the 
pureft  Acttyltalicylic 
Acid  thai  hcu  ever  been 
known  to  Medical  Science 
and  it»  claims  are  based 
on  itn  superiority. 

Madt  in  Enftand  by 

ASPRO 

LIMITED 

SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 
Telephone  : 
SLOU6H  SM 
A'o  proprietary  right  is 
claimed  in  the  method  of 
manufacture  or  the 
formula. 
ALL  LEADIN6 
CHEMISTS  AND 
STORES  STOCK  AND 
DISPLAY   •  ASPRO.' 


AsprO 


ix^ASPRa 

CLAIMS 

Successful  businesses  do  not  thrive  and  grow  on  mere 
assertions.  Facts,  service  and  good  works  are  the 
keynotes  of  success.  'ASPRO*  is  a  living  demonstration 
of  this  truth  for  not  one  person  but  millions  throughout 
the  civilised  world  can  testify  that  the  claims  of  'ASPRO' 
tablets  are  backed  up  to  the  hilt  by  the  service  rendered. 
'ASPRO'  claims  are  clear  and  definite. 

HERE  THEY  ARE 


1.  It  stops  violent  headaches  in  a  few 

minutes. 

2.  It  brings  sweet  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

3.  It  relieves  rheumatism  In  one  night. 

4.  It  relieves  children's  growing  pains. 

5.  It  saves  many  a  sound  tooth  by 

removing  toothache. 

6.  It  brings  relief  without  causing  sick- 

ness, indigestion  or  craving. 

7.  It  stops  pain  without  harming  the 

heart. 

8.  It  soothes  away  irritability. 


9. 


10. 
11. 


A  hot  lemon  drink  and  two  or  three 
'ASPRO'  Tablets  will  smash  up  a 
Cold  or  'Flu  attack  in  one  night. 
It  reduces  temperature  in  a  few 
minutes. 

It  can  be  taken  any  time,  in  Tram, 
Train,  at  Hotne.  at  Business— 
anywbere — eTerywIiere. 

12.  It  is  so  safe  a  child  can  take  it. 

13.  It  is  tbe  greatest  help  for  women 

every  little  wbile  ever  known. 

14.  It  stops  tbe  at  after-effects  of  alcohol. 

15.  It  relieves  Malaria  by  reducing  fever. 


SO  WHY  BE  ALWAYS 


BAD  COLD  AND 
mns  BANISHED 

13  Baxter  Road,  Essex  Road, 
London,  N.l. 
Sir, — I  have  had  a  very  bad  cold 
in  my  head  and  pains  in  my 
limbs.  I  have  found  'ASPRO' 
have  done  me  the  world  of  good 
and  in  future  they  will  be  the  first 
thing  I  will  go  for.  Thanking 
'ASPRO.'— Yours  faithfully, 

B.  BAYFORD. 


'  AS  PRO  'i 

AS   A  GARGLEj 

Two  '  ASPRO  •  tablets  in  four  1 
cablespoonfuls  of  water  make  an  j 
e  X  c  e  I  I  e  n  t  I 
gargle  for  lore 
throat,  tonsi-  I 
lids,  and  act  j 
as  a  deterrent.  ! 


FIGHTING 
MARVELLOUS  FOR 
BAD  HEADS  AND 
NERVE  TROUBLE 

421  High  Street,  Cheltenham  Spa. 
Dear  Sirs, 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  some 
years  with  bad  heads  and  nerve 
trouble. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  told  about 
'ASPRO'  and  last  week  I  was  ill 
and  tried  them  as  a  last  resource. 
The  results  have  been  marvellous 
and  I  feel  I  now  have  something 
to  rely  upon  to  save  me  from  pain 
in  the  future.  I  am  grateful  for 
such  a  remedy  and  do  not  mind  if 
you  tell  others. — Gratefully  yours, 
(Mrs.)  G.  BARKER. 

SLEEPLESSNESS 
i  PAINS  IN  HEAD 
OVERCOME 

17  Durban  Street,  Worcester,  CP. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  suffer  from  severe  pains  in  the 
head  and  sleeplessness.  'ASPRO' 
soothed  the  pain  in  the  head  and 
gave  me  sound  sleep.  I  'II  never  be 
without  'ASPRO'  and  will  recom- 
mend it  to  all  sufferers. — Sincerely 
yours, 

P.  A.  WIIXIAMS. 


PAIN? 

HEADRAINSCO 

Mrs.  L.  K.  writes  from  Bishops 
Waltham 

"  I  thought  I  would  take  the 
pleasure  in  writing  to  say  that  I 
think  'ASPRO'  tablets  are  wonder- 
ful things.  Why  I  am  writing  this 
is  because  my  husband  has  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  in  the  head,  so 
seeing  this  'ASPRO'  so  much  in 
the  paper  I  got  him  some,  and  he 
says  he  feels  twice  the  man  now." 


TOTNEMDMES 


Two  simple  methods  of  giving 
'ASPRO*  to  the  kiddies  arc  :  (al 
with  a  little  milk;  or  (hi  break  the 
tablet  up  and  administer  In  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  )tim.  The  dose  is : 
children  3  to  6  years,  '..  tablet; 
6  to  14  years,  I  tablet;  14  to  18 
years,  1',  tablets.  'ASPRO'  like 
any  other  medicine,  should  not  be 
given  to  babies  under  3  years  of 
age  without  medical  advice 


3  •  6- 1'3  2% 


I 


Dazzling  Hours 

A^IOXG  THE 
«LOItlE!«>  OF 


EVERYBODY  who  is  anybody  in  screenland  .  .  .  lovely  women 
.  .  .  handsome  men  .  .  .  "HE"  men  .  .  .all  are  waiting  to  give 
you  the  screen  thrill  of  a  lifetime  ...  in  "  The  Pieturegoer  Summer 
Annual  "  now  on  sale,  price  6d. 

This  glorious  pageant  of  fascinating  film  delight  contains 
100  big  pages — such  photographs  of  your  favourites  as  you've  never 
seen  before — intimate  stories— secrets — gossip — thrills  and  surprises 
galore. 

Do  you  luiow  which  film  star  says 
"  She's  glad  she's  bad  "  ? — or  why 
leanette  Macdonald  thinks  "There 
is  no  Modern  Man  "  ?  "  The 
Pieturegoer  Summer  Annual  "  will 
let  you  into  those  secrets,  and  tell 
you — How  to  make  up  to  type — 
The  Love  Story  of  a  Famous  Star — 
about  the  New  Blood  in  Hollywood's 
Veins — and  what  Joan  and  Tone  do 
at  Home  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  but  see  this 
bumper  all-photogravure  budget  of 
film  fare  for  yourself  .  .  . 
You'll  never  forgive  yourself  if  you 
miss  "  The  Pieturegoer  Summer 
Annual."  Don't  delay,  the  demand 
is  enormous.  Hurr\-  for  your  copy 
now — from  all  bookstalls  and 
newsagents — price  6d. 


MEET  THIS  CHARM- 
ING LITTLE  ACTRESS 

Directly  you  open  your  copy  of 
*'  The  Pieturegoer  Summer 
Annual  "  you  will — she's  Irene 
Harvey  who  stars  in  "His 
Night  Out." 


FARMER    BOB  A 
RIDING 

Bob  Montgomery  a  farmer  ! 
You'd  hardly  believe  it  of  this 
debonair  young  man — but  it's 
only  one  of  the  interesting  facts 
revealed  in  his  own  story  of 
life  down  on  the  farm  in  '  The 
Pieturegoer   Summer  Annual." 


WHAT  ABOUT  HAV- 
ING A  PEEPAT  THIS? 

.  .  .  says  James  Stewart  to  Jean 
Harlow  in  the  long  complete 
story  of  the  film — "Wife  versus 
Secretary."  Jean  would  much 
rather  have  had  a  peep  at  "  The 
Pieturegoer  Summer  Annual  " — 
you  can  if  you  hurry  1 


FULL  j££>i-> 

PRicae  !ir>  ' 
ONLY  c 


A  H  B  R  ON 

 REDUCING  

CORSET 

SENT  FOR 


DEPOSIT 

This  is  a  high-grade,  genuine  Reducing 
Corset,  at  a  Bargain  Price  hitherto  un- 
heard of.  For  the  over-developed  figure 
and  the  "not-so-slim,"  this  garment  is 
confidently  recommended  as  the  most 
perfect  modem  garment  for  their  par- 
ticular needs.  Made  in  a  new  washable 
fabric,  which  exercises  an  action  just 
like  massage  with  every  movement  of 
the  body,  so  that  unwanted  and  super- 
fluous fat  is  gradually  eliminated  without 
any  harmful  effects.  Scientific  perfora- 
tion gives  natural  ventilation  and  controls  body  temperature. 
Soft  lining  next  skin:  boned  spiral  supports  and  four  adjustable 
Rayon  suspenders.  In  Tea  Rose  only.  Send  deposit  XOW  and 
judge  for  voiirself.  [See  Coupon  below.)  Sizes:  24  to  36-in.  waist. 

BRASSIERE  L.U.  131.— Made  from  Tea  Rose  fabric  to 
match  Corset,  with  good  quality  net  material  at  bust.  Sizes: 
:SJ  tn  44-in.  bust.    Price  4  11. 


SOW  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  REDUCING  CORSET  NOW  ! 


Plcaae  send  me,  od  approve,  the  new  .^mbron  Reducins  Cor«et  at  | 

Bargain  Price  ot  10,11.  also  Bnusiere  to  match  at  4jll  (strike  ont  il  I 

nut  required).    My  measorements  are  : —  " 

B«M   WlJIt   Him   I 

If  ordered  toicetber  the  two  garments  are  supplied  for  14yll.  | 

1  eDilooe  1.6  (Jeposit,  with  4d.  postage,  and  will  remit  balance  either  in  I 

one  sum  or  hy   nonthly  i:istalment«  of  2  9.    If  not  satisfied,  and  I  ' 

return  the  garment  or  garments  at  once,  you  will  refimd  my  deposit.  I 

BMioM  OolipoB  with  laO  nuie  (Mn.  or  Kiii)  and  addieu  and  Portal  I 

(Mm  crowd  thu  .  /  in  ink.   Orer>»u  IM  auh  oni».  I 

PiauTtgotT,  15,8/36.    No.  273  | 

Post  your  Order  at  once  to  : —  I 
AMBROgB  WILSON,  LTD..  273  Amkron  Hoiue, 


Add  Qlowing  Colour 
Beauty   to  your  hair 


NESTLE  COLORENSE  adds  colour  to  your  hair 
as  it  rinses.  Not  a  dye:  guaranteed  harmless. 
Aids  in  setting  the  waves,  and  enhances  any 
natural  curliness.  Obtainable  from 
your  usual  chemist  or  hairdresser. 
Two  rinses,  6d. 


"LO!  WITHIN  A  MONTH  MY 
EYELASHES  IMPROVED  PER- 
CEPTIBLY . .  STILL  GROWING" 


We  wish  vi^e  could  bring  you  face  to  face  with  the  writers 
of  some  of  the  many  testimonials  we  receive — girls  who 
once  had  short,  pale,  forlorn-looking  eyelashes — girls 
whose  lashes  are  to-day  the  admiration  of  all  their  friends 
— dark  and  curling,  long  and  lustrous.  And  for  you,  too, 
this  wonder  eye-lash  tonic  can  work  cnarvels.  In  a  month 
such  a  transformation  can  have  been  your  personal 
experience— .you  can  be  known  as  *'  the  girl  with  the  lovely 
eye-lashes  " — if  you  use  Lashtone  regularly.  No  cosmetic, 
no  other  form  of  treatment,  can  bring  such  beauty  to  your 
eye-lashes— to  your  eyes  themselves — to  your  whole 
face.  Ask  your  chemist  for  a  tube  of  Lashtone  to-day- 
there  is  no  substitute. 

f^^^^^^^m^-*^  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

From  Boots,  Timothy  Whites,  Taylors,  Harrods,  SeUridges,  Whiteleys  and 
all  High-class  Chemists,  Stores,  Beauty  Parlonrs,  etc.  Price  2  8  per  tube, 
in  case  of  difTically  send  P.O.  direct  to  LASHTONE  PEODTJCTS,  fDept.  1), 
76  BATEAM  STREET,  N.W.I,  and  a  tnbe  will  be  sent  to  yon  Po«t  Fi«e . 

UNDERARM 

HAIR 


dissolved  awaij 


L«MMw»g  wiLSUii,  LTD.,  Z73  Amkron  Hoiue,  , 
W  VA1TXHALL  BSIDOE  ROAD,  LOKDOH,  S.WX  I 
Tl.f  largest  Mail  Order  Corset  Hi.iue  in  the  world.  I 


THE 

LATEST  BEAUTY  TRICK 

Quick  !  Learn  about  the  new  toilet 
cream  which  ends  superfluous  hair  in  3 
minutes.  Never  have  you  kno^vn  any- 
thing so  easy. 

'  New  Veet,'  it's  called.  It  looks  and 
feels  and  smells  Uke  a  beauty  cream. 
Appl^'^  it  straight  from  the  tube — wash 
off.  Hair  falls  away.  Skin  is  left  soft, 
smooth  and  white.  No  ugly  dark 
patch  like  the  razor  leaves,  because  the 
hair  is  removed  below  the  skin  surface. 

The  razor  method  is  prehistoric — out 
of  date.  So  are  old-fashioned,  nasty- 
smelling  depilatories.  New  Veet  is  the 
newest  of  the  new.  If  you  are  not 
positively  delighted  with  it,  your 
money  refunded  in  full.  6d.  and  l/3d. 
at  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 


cari^t 
guess 
my 

age  •  • 

She  looks  years  younger  than  her  real 
age — thanks  to  her  radiant,  youthful 
complexion  .  .  .  and  to  Buty-Tone  ! 
Buty-Tone  Cleansing  Cream  pene- 
trates deep  down  into  the  pores, 
thoroughly  cleanses  the  underskin, 
eliminates  all  such  "enemies  of 
beauty"  as  blackheads,  and  leaves  the 
skin  beautifully  soft  and  white.  After 
cleansing,  use  Buty-Tone  Foundation 
Cream  to  protect  your  skin.  Made  in 
two  types.  No.  I  for  normal  or  oily 
skins.  No.2fordryskins.  Thiscreamis 
the  perfect  base  for  powder  and  rouge. 

Every  Woman  in  search  of  beauty  should  try  Buty- 
Tone  B-ithout  delay.  Send  ^d.  in  stamps  for  a  generous 
sample  of  Foundation  or  Cleansing  Cream . .  .  to  Biaiil  y 
Proprietaries  Ltd.,  Eagle  Hosise.  Jermyii  it.,  S.W.x 


Buty-Tone  Cleansing  Cream,  Foundation 
Cream  and  Ponder  are  obtairutble  utt]' 
each  from  the  better  Stores,  Chemists  and 
Hairdressers. 


TAKES     YOUR      MIND  /oFF      YOUR  COMPLEXION 


CAROLA 


CURLS 
WHILE 
YOU 
DRESS 


Patent  No 
149734 


6" 

PER  CARDo/^ 
S  CURLERS 


NEW 

RAPID  CURLER 

Tber  prodace  the  most  m&rveUoas 
oorU  In  15—20  mlontes.  SUde 
oat  easily  without  dtstvirbln^  cvirls. 
Carola  curia  last  twice  as  lone. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  eret  so  beaa- 
tUol  a  cnrl,  lasting  so  long,  with 
anytMns  but  a  metal  curler,  and 
the  NEW  Carola  Is  the  last  word  tn 
metal  curlers. 


OBTAINABLE  fROM 
WOOIWOBTHS,  BOOTS,  HfllRDRtSSEBS  ETC. 


pre-release  of  autumn  fashions... 


corot  turns  the  calendar  on,  and 
it's  autunm  in  bond  street  in 
august,  in  a  few  advance  autumn 
models  cire  foretold  the  coming 
styles  ...  so  that  corot  cus- 
tomers   may    have    this  latest 

fashion  news  first, 
send  the  coupon  for  the  catalogue 
or,  better  still,  call  at  the  corot 
showTOoms  and  see  them  for  your- 
self, then  you  will  appreciate  the 
fine  materials  and  the  workman- 
ship of  their  making, 
don't  forget,  too,  the  credit  facili- 
ties whereby,  at  no  extia  charge, 
your  account  can  be  easily  settled 
in  unnoticeable  instalments. 


'  ■  about  town  ' ' 
or  early  autiiiiin  days,  a  suit  that's  lavishly  trimmed  with 
astrachan  cloth  is  both  smart  and  practical, 
tailored  to  measure.  ^  g 

5>4  gna.  monthly 

(dept.  p.g.468) 

33  old  bond  st. 

london,  w.l  regent  0234 

please  send  me  the  corot  fashion  guide  | 
and  full  particulars  of  instalment  plan.  | 

I 
1 

L 
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coro 

free 


t 


addres  s 


t  "  ALL  MY  CARE  WAS  BEING  WASTEd!'^ 

I  "  My  little  girl  needed  another  three  stoppings  !  'Care  in  brushing  is  not  sufficient '  the 

I  dentist  told  me.  'You  must  be  careful  about  the  tooth  paste  she  uses,  too! '  He  explained 

■  that  the  enamel  on  children's  teeth  was  very  delicate  and  that  my  little  girl's  enamel  was 

■  being  worn  away.  He  advised  Odol  because  it  never  scratches  —  just  cleans  smoothly. 

There  are  no  abrasives  in  Odol ',  he  said,  'that  could  harm  anyone's  teeth." "" 


AND  20 
OTHER 
PRIZES 


EVERYWEEKior'SUNNYSNAPS' 


F.ach  week's  Compeution  closes 
when  the  final  post  reaches 
Cranbux  on  the  Saturday.  Win- 
ners will  be  announced  in  the 
■'Daily  Mirror"  and  "Daily 
Sketch"  the  following  Friday. 
The  decision  of  the  General 
Manager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  is 
final.  Write  your  name  on  the 
back  of  each  snap  and  post  lo 
Cranbux  Ltd.,  ODOL  Sunny 
Snaps  (Dept.  I'Cis),  Norwich. 
Please  mark  top  left-hand  comer 


of  envelope  "Oimpctilion."  The 
final  weekly  competition  ends  on 
Saturday,  October  3rd,  1936- 
%  Each  snap  entered  must  he 
accompanied  by  an  empty  ODOL 
Tooth  Paste  carton,  1  -  size,  or 
ttvo  6d.  size  cartons.  Two  entries 
may  be  sent  with  a  i  9d.  stze 
carton.  All  winning  snaps  become 
the  properly  of  Cranbux  Ltd. ;  no 
snaps  can  be  returned.  C)nly  ama- 
teurs man  enter.  Entries  limited 
to  Gt.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland. 


Picturegoer-lhe  Screen's  Most  Popular  Maqazine 


ALL  THE 


"E  are  accustomed  to  "move- 
ments"  in  the  film  industry.  In 
the  forty  odd  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  seen  so  many 
changes,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  that  one  more  or  less  would  seem 
to  make  httle  difference. 

But  the  latest  is  one  that  will  have  the 
most  far-reaching  effect  of  all. 

These  changes  come  so  gradually  that  we 
hardly  notice  them,  except  in  retrospect. 
We  suddenly  look  back  and  think  "WTiy, 
what  a  terrific  change  there  has  been  in  fihns, 
or  in  some  particular  aspect  of  them,  since 
then  ! " 

The  latest  movement  is  at  the  stage  at 
which  it  seems  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand;  but  presently 
it  will  increase  until  it  covers  the  whole  sky. 

I  am  referring  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Churches  in  film  matters. 

Screen  Cleaning 

There  is  nothing  new  about  it  in  principle. 
Several  far-reaching  "decency  drives" 
and  " clean-the-screen  movements"  have  been 
launched  in  America,  usually  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and  in  Britain  as  well  as  the 
U.S.A.  the  local  censorship  practised  by  munici- 
pal authorities  (chiefly  in  connection  with 
Sunday  opening  of  kinemas)  has  been  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  clergy. 

But  now  the  movement  attains  an  entirely 
new  aspect,  since  the  Churches  are  showing  signs 
of  combined  action. 

Last  May  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
convened  a  meeting  at  Lambeth  Palace  of  all 
bodies  "concerned  in  raising  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  standard  of  the  kinema."  The  Press 
was  rather  pointedly  excluded. 

The  chief  result  of  this  conference,  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  well  attended,  is  to  say  to 
the  Cinema  Christian  Council  :  "  Go  ahead  ! " 

Anxiety 

The  declared  object  of  the  Cinema  Christian 
Council  is  "To  promote  the  practical  use 
and  development  of  the  kinematograph  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  education,  recreation  and  social 
and  moral  welfare  at  home  and  throughout  the 
Empire." 

To  this  end  special  films  are  to  be  produced, 
chiefly  under  the  aegis  of  the  ReUgious  Film 
Society,  suitable  for  exhibition  in  churches  and 
church  halls. 

Now,  this  is  causing  considerable  anxiety  in 
the  film  trade ;  exhibitors  are  frankly  afraid  these 
free  shows  will  cut  in  on  their  profits. 

This  proves  conclusively  that  the  exhibitors 
have  not  seen  one  of  these  specially  made  films, 
or  they  would  certainly  not  be  losing  any  sleep 
about  them. 

I  have.  I  attended  a  demonstration  where  a 
typical  programme  was  shown.  It  began  with  a 
"Worship  and  Prayer  Film,"  proceeded  with  a 
historical  documentary  film  of  Canterbury,  and 
ended  with  a  short  missionary  story  picture 
produced  by  the  ReUgious  Film  Society. 

Goody-goody 

The  first  consisted  of  a  collect  and  prayer 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  appropriate 
scenery  on  the  screen. 

The  second  was  a  good  type  of  "travelogue," 
but  it  laid  very  Uttle  stress  on  the  rehgious  aspect 
of  Canterbury  except  at  the  very  end.  In  fact,  it 


Cecilia  Parker  finds  hay-pitching  a  useful  slimming  exercise — have  you' tried  it  ? 


was  a  type  of  film  one  might  expect  to  see  in  any 
kinema  programme. 

The  third,  played  by  professional  actors, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  good  amateur 
effort,  but,  apart  from  its  sentiments,  it  would 
be  hooted  off  the  screen  in  London  as  a  third- 
rate  quota  offering,  and  hardly  tolerated  in  the 
provinces. 

The  audience,  composed  mostly  of  church 
f)eople  (or  so  I  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they 
knew  the  words  of  the  hymn  we  sang)  received 
these  offerings  symjjathetically,  but  I  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  a  rubicund  parson  just  in 
front  of  me  who  rose  at  the  end  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  remarked,  "Well,  give  me  Mae 
West." 


Congratulations 


Now,  at  the  Methodist  Conference,  it  has 
been  announced  that  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  churches  of  that  denomination  are 
to  be  equipped  for  showing  films. 

Further,  I  have  before  me  an  EncycUcal 
Letter  from  the  Pope  to  his  clergy  in  America 
congratulating  them  on  the  work  of  the  "Legion 


of  Decency,"  and  suggesting  the  appointment  of 
an  ofl&ce  to  "look  after  the  organisation  of 
existing  motion-picture  theatres  belonging  to 
parishes  and  to  Catholic  associations  so  that  they 
may  be  g;uaranteed  reviewed  and  approved 
films." 

And  there's  only  a  step  between  that  and 
making  approved  films. 

That's  where  the  snag  will  come;  when 
thousands  of  churches  of  every  denomination 
and  halls  throughout  the  country  are  equipped 
to  show  films — where  are  the  films  to  come  from  ? 

Supply  and  Demand 

There  are  plenty  of  appropriate  films  in 
existence;  to  mention  two  at  random — 
one  American  and  one  British — take  Sins  of 
Man  and  Mr.  Cohen  Takes  a  Walk. 

The  first  preaches  faith  and  the  second 
humanity;  my  own  church-going  has  been  fairly 
wide,  but  I  have  never  yet  come  across  a  church 
that  should  be  ashamed  to  show  those  two  films. 

No,  the  appropriate  films  would  not  be 
difficult  to>  find — at  fiist;  but  would  the  film 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


(Continued  from  page  S\ 
trade  supply  them  ?  It  seems  unlikely,  when  the 
trade  already  bitterly  resents  such  opposition. 

And  when  the  demand  increases  to  fifty-two 
films  a  year,  where  are  they  to  come  from  ?  The 
church  which  has  accustomed  its  parishioners  to 
seeing  films  will  not  care  to  drop  the  practice. 

The  Great  Obstacle 

The  alternative  is  to  have  special  films  made; 
and  that  is  where  an  obstacle  looms  up  in 
front  of  the  Churches. 

These  goody-goody,  poorly-made  pictures 
may  appeal  to  the  clergy  who  scarcely  ever  see 
pictures.  But  to  Jim  and  Doris  in  the  congre- 
gation, who  go  to  the  movies  twice  a  week,  they 
are  going  to  seem  crude  and  unworkmanlike. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  make  talkies,  even 
without  stars,  and  it  requires  expert  knowledge. 

Where  are  that  money  and  that  knowledge  to 
come  from? 

The  Churches  are  wealthy,  we  know,  but  their 
members  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  films.  The  Cinema  Christian  Council 
talks  about  training  a  special  production  unit — 
but  who  is  going  to  train  it  ? 

"There  be  land  sharks,"  as  Shakespeare  said. 


Arrivals 

Last  week  I  contacted  two  of  the  more  recent 
arrivals  in  this  country ;  neither  of  them  was 
hoUday -making,  but  they  both  seemed  to  have 
the  holiday  spirit  about  them. 

The  first  was  Rowland  V.  Lee,  whom  you  may 
not  know;  the  second  you  most  certainly  do — 
Joe  E.  Brown. 

Lee  has  come  to  direct  Ann  Harding  in  Love 
from  a  Stranger.  Brown  is  here  to  do  a  vaudeville 
tour.  Both  have  dimples  (though  Mr.  Brown  has 
rather  less  room  for  his),  but  there  the  resem- 
blance ceases. 

Rowland  Lee  is  certainly  no  stranger  to 
England.  In  fact,  he  worked  for  Korda  in  the 
days  when  London  Films  were  in  their  infancy, 
directing  a  quickie  called  A  Knight  in  London, 
featuring  a  promising  young  actor  named  Robert 
Donat,  whom  he  later  brought  to  fame  in  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo. 

He  also  came  over  to  direct  Gloria  Swanson 
and  Laurence  Obvier  in  Perfect  Understanding, 
but  the  understanding  was  not  so  perfect — and 
Mr.  Lee  did  not  direct  the  film. 


Some  Cable ! 

He  was  an  actor  for  two  years  before  he 
became  a  director — thirteen  years  ago. 
One  day  Max  Schach  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  him  direct  Love  from  a  Stranger 
for  Trafalgar  Films  (an  ofishoot  of  Capitol).  So 
a  great  cabling  match  began. 

Twenty  four  cables  passed  between  London 
and  New  York,  one  of  them  containing  a 
1,500- word  synopsis  of  Love  from  a  Stranger. 

Work  this  out  at  Is.  3d.  a  word,  and  you 
will  perceive  that  film  making,  even  in  its  minor 
details,  can  be  an  exp)ensive  business. 

£93  15s.  for  a  single  cable  is  a  pretty  good 
efiort,  even  for  the  film  industry.  The  upshot 
was  that  he  flew  across  America  and  arrived 
here  eight  days  after  leaving  Hollywood. 

Though  Rowland  Lee  has  never  directed  Ann 
Harding  before,  he  is  an  old  friend  of  hers ;  be  is 
also  a  very  level-headed  fellow,  who  mixes  very 
little  with  the  film  colony  in  Hollywood. 


On  the  Cover 


Ronald  Colman  films  seem  to  specialise  in 
importations  from  New  /ork  society — 
perhaps  because  its  members  sp»eak  with  an 
accent  that  is  not  markedly  American  and 
therefore  harmonises  better  with  the  star's 
English  tones. 

This  is  true  of  Rosalind  Russell's  selection  for 
the  cast  of  Under  Two  Flags;  and  now  Jane 
Wyatt,  another  society  debuta;»te,  plays  opposite 
Colman  in  Lost  Horizon,  a  story  connected  with 
a  Tibetan  monastery,  which  Frank  Capra  is 
directing  for  Columbia. 

Jane,  who  wa,s  struck  off  the  New  York  Social 
Register  (the  "Snob's  Bible")  for  going  on  the 
stage,  made  her  first  film  apf)earance  m  the 
Galsworthy  story  Over  the  River  and  then  played 
Estella  in  Great  Expectations. 
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She  played  on  the  stage  in  Lost  Horizon,  and 
if  you  turn  to  the  front  cover  you  will  see  what 
she  looks  like  in  the  film;  her  next  will  be 
Universal's  Luckiest  Girl  in  the  World. 

A  Wig  Family 

One   of  the   most   remarkable   families  in 
Hollywood  is  an  English  one — ^the  West- 
mores. 

The  four  brothers,  Percy,  Ernest,  Wally  and 
Monte,  trace  their  origin  baick  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  an  ancestor  was  presented  with  a 
royal  crest  in  recognition  of  his  skill  in  making 
wigs  for  royalty. 

Since  then  each  generation  has  held  to  th» 
tradition  of  wig-malang  and  make-up;  and  now 
each  of  the  brothers  is  in  charge  at  a  different 
major  HoU3rwood  studio. 

These  brothers  have  six  cousins  in  England, 
and  four  of  them  have  now  sailed  for  Holljrwood 
to  leam  the  make-up  business. 

These  four  are  also  named  Percy,  Ernest. 


August  U., 


When  Arline  Judge  gave  a  party  to  ceMnate 
her  start  in  "  Valiant  is  the  Word  for  Carrie." 
William  Frawley  ivas  an  honoured  guest. 


Hi,  Bette  Davis  I    If  no  one's  occupying  that 
driving  seat,  we'd  like  to  come  alor^. 

Wally  and  Monte,  so  to  avoid  confusion  the 
eight  Westmores  will  be  known  as  Percy  I. 
Percy  II,  WaUy  I,  Wally  II,  and  so  on. 

Probably  in  a  few  generations  the  family  will 
have  estabUshed  a  complete  monoptoly  in 
make-up,  and  instead  of  the  term  "make-up 
man"  we  shall  speak  of  a  "Westmore." 

Hope  Dawns 

And  sp>eaking  of  make-up  men.  Jack  Dawn, 
who  is  director  of  make-up  for  M.-G.-M., 
was  separated  from  his  sister  seventeen  years 
ago  and  all  efforts  to  trace  each  other  had 
failed. 

However,  the  other  day  Dawn's  sister,  now 
Mrs.  Edith  Wilson,  who  lives  in  Ohio,  was 
glancing  at  the  movie  section  of  her  local  pap>er, 
and  saw  a  picture  of  Paul  Muni  being  m&de  up 


August  Lt,  lyjG 

for  his  role  in  The  Good  Earth ;  and  she  recognised 
the  make-up  man  as  her  long-lost  brother. 

She  at  once  telephoned  the  studio  and  estab- 
lished his  identity  beyond  a  doubt,  and  now  her 
two  daughters,  Betty  and  Jane,  have  gone  to 
spend  a  hoUday  in  Hollywood  with  the  "Uncle 
Jack"  whom  they  have  never  seen. 

.\nd  yet  when  we  see  this  kind  of  plot  in  a  film 
we  are  apt  to  sjjeak  sarcastically  about  the  "long 
arm  of  coincidence  ! " 

Tractors 

Joe  E.  Brown,  who  recently  parted  company 
with  Warner  Bros.,  explains  that  the  reason 
is  the  same  as  Jimmy  Cagney's — he's  tired  of 
playing  in  films  with  unsuitable  stories. 

When  he  returns  to  HoUjrwood  he  will  find  his 
name  on  a  dressing-room  door  at  Radio,  and  he 
hopes  for  better  luck  here  in  the  matter  of  stories. 

Meanwhile  his  latest  effort.  First  National's 
A  Natural  Born  Salesman,  is  said  to  be  a  riot ;  and 
"Joe  E."  nearly  started  one  on  the  wharf  at 
Southampton  when  he  landed,  for  he  volun- 
teered to  show  how  a  caterpillar  tractor  should 
be  driven,  and  dcished  madly  all  over  the  place, 
scattering  the  bystanders  left  and  right  in  a 
panic. 

The  famous  Brown  mouth  widened  into  a 
gargantuan  smile  as  he  told  me  about  it. 

Circus 

This  tractor  film  is  said  to  have  the  biggest 
"advertising  angle"  of  modem  times.  If, 
after  seeing  this  film,  you  don't  go  and  buy  a 
caterpillar  tractor,  Warners  will  be  quite 
offended. 

But  what  Joe  E.  Brown  really  wants  to  do  is 
to  make  a  circus  picture. 

"  The  great  circus  film,"  he  informed  me,  "  has 
yet  to  be  made.  I've  been  a  circus  clown — I  know 
the  life,  I  know  the  p>eople,  I  know  the  way  they 
are  regarded  by  ordinary  folk. 

"There's  a  great  story  in  that,  «ind  I  want  to 
make  it ;  but  I  want  to  do  it  first  as  a  stage  play." 

I  think  he's  making  a  mistake  there;  circus 
stuff  essentially  demands  wide  scof)e,  and  the 
stage  is  bound  to  cramp  it — and  that  cramping 
must  react  on  the  film  when  they  adapt  it. 

Like  most  comedians,  "  Joe  E."  takes  his  work 


very  seriously.  I  asked  him  whether  he  con- 
sidered Midsummer  Night's  Dream  a  circus 
picture,  and  he  shook  his  head  in  mild  reproof. 

"Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't  call  it  that,"  he  replied 
earnestly,  and  a  few  seconds  later  he  realised  I 
was  joking — and  you  should  have  seen  that 
smile  ! 


A  Casting  Grocer 


The  Central  Casting  Office  in  Hollywood  to-day 
has  15,000  extras  registered;  and  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  large  casting  staffs  in  each  studio. 
What  a  change  since  1920  ! 
Betty  Compson.  one  of  the  thirty  stars  of  the 
silent  films  who  are  apjjearing  in  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  recalls  that  from  1915  to  1920  all  the 
casting  was  done  in  Hollywood's  only  grocery 
store. 

Directors,  doing  their  own  casting,  would  come 
to  the  store  and  study  the  autographed  photos 
which  players  held  presented  to  the  grocer,  and 
selected  the  faces  to  suit  the  vacant  roles;  then 
they  would  obtain  the  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  from  the  grocer  and  ring  up  the  people 
they  wanted. 

"Sometimes,"  Betty  remembers,  "when  my 
mother  or  I  would  telephone  our  order  to  the 
grocer,  he  would  tell  us  that  Director  So-and-so 
was  casting  and  we'd  better  hurry  right  down  to 
the  store." 

Business  as  Usual 

This  is  one  of  those  stories  which  go  to  prove 
that  Hollywood  is  the  oddest  mixture  of 
craziness  and  common  sense  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

For  several  of  the  most  important  scenes  for 
Johnny  Gets  His  Gun  Paramount  hired  the 
machine  shop  of  a  Los  Angeles  engineer  named 
Harry  Reynolds,  who  was  glad  to  lend  it  because 
times  were  slack. 

The  machinery,  including  a  four-ton  lathe,  took 
four  days  to  transport  to  the  studio,  set  up,  and 
get  into  working  order,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
installed  orders  began  to  pour  in  on  Reynolds, 
including  one  from  his  best  customers,  an  aero- 
plane factory,  demanding  the  immediate  delivery 
of  a  number  of  parts. 

Reynolds  got  over  the  difficulty  by  arranging 


to  work  in  the  machine  shop  at  the  studios  at 
night,  after  Ralph  Bellamy,  Katherine  Locke, 
Andy  Clyde  and  little  David  Holt  had  finished 
work  for  the  day. 

Film  Folk 

Three  of  Paramount's  biggest  films  are  now 
in  production  in  Hollywood — Cecil  B.  De 
Mille's  The  Plainsman,  with  Gary  Cooper  and 
Jean  Arthur;  Maid  of  Salem,  a  story  of  witch- 
craft in  America,  starring  Claudette  Colbert;  and 
Champagne  Walts,  the  Gladys  Swarthout  and 
Fred  MacMurray  musical. 

•  *  * 

On  Marlene  Dietrich's  re^rn  to  Hollywood 
she  will  play  in  The  Angel,  which  Ernst  Lubitsch 
will  produce  and  direct  for  Paramount. 
•        *  * 

Ida  Lupino  has  been  allotted  a  "star  dressing- 
room"  for  her  work  in  Paramount's  Yours  for 
the  Asking  with  George  Raft. 

«        *  * 

Harry  Perry,  ace  Hollywood  cameraman, 
came  to  Europe  to  film  background  scenes  for 
Dodsworth  and  Come  and  Get  It.  He  had  to  wait 
three  weeks  for  sunshine  in  Venice  and  a  fort- 
night in  Paris,  and  then  came  to  London — and 
struck  sunshine  on  the  first  day  ! 

•  *  * 

David  Selznick  is  reported  to  have  paid 
£15,000  for  the  screen  rights  of  Gone  with  the 
Wind,  the  best-selling  novel  with  an  American 
Civil  War  background. 

*  «  • 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  grand  nephew  of  the 
author  of  Treasure  Island,  34  years  old,  is  playing 
small  parts  in  Hollywood. 

*  *  * 

The  cast  of  Come  and  Get  It  includes  Edward 
Arnold,  Joel  McCrea,  Frances  Farmer,  Mady 
Christians    and    Walter  Brennan. 

•  •  * 

As  a  result  of  a  nation-wide  ballot  among 
critics  and  filmgoers,  Pickford-Lasky  have 
decided  to  change  the  title  of  their  second 
production.  The  World  is  Mine,  back  to  its  original 

The  Gay  Desperado. 

*  «  • 

Anatol  Litvak,  who  has  worked  in  British 
studios,  will  direct  Wuthering  Heights  for  Walter 
Wanger  in  Hollywood. 

GUY  BEACON 


Below  we  disturb  John  Halliday  and  Betty 
Compson,  who,  not  having  met  for  ten  years, 
found  themselves  playing  together  in  "  Hollywood 
Boulevard." 


The  General  Died  at  Daurn  " — and  so  did 
Porter  Hall  for  a  scene  in  the  film  (left),  while 
his  admiring  wife  and  son  looked  on. 
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-ARLENE  DIETRICH  felt  slightly 
faint  as  she  stood  up  and 
stepped  out  of  the  meagre 
shelter  of  the  sun-umbrelia.  She 
started  across  the  deep,  hot, 
desert  sand  toward  "the  honeymoon  tent," 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  The  short  walk 
was  an  effort  for  her,  but  she  struggled  on, 
trying  to  smile,  trying  to  let  no  one  know 
how  she  felt.  Everyone  else  probably  felt 
the  same  way,  in  this  blazing  heat.  Some  of 
the  men  had  been  working  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  hours.  And  no  one  was 
complaining  .  .  . 

Wcdking  in  deep,  shifting  sand  is  not  easy 
at  any  time.  Her  faltering  unsteadiness, 
therefore,  attracted  no  attention.  The 
Technicolor  make-up  is  very  pale,  all  of 
one  tone.  Her  own  paleness  escaped 
detection . 

She  reached  the  wide  doorway  of  the  large 
tent,  resisted  the  temptation  to  grasp  the 
canvas  for  supp>ort.  Waves  of  heat,  coming 
from  the  interior  of  the  tent,  struck  her 
face.  Powerful  arc-lights,  necessary  for 
photographing  this  interior  scene,  were 
adding  their  torment  to  the  sun's  torture. 
Her  old  friend,  Charles  Boyer,  with  whom 
she  was  to  make  the  scene,  warned  her, 
with  a  smile,  that  this  "take"  would  be  an 
endurance  contest.  She  tried  to  smUe  in 
return,  as  she  took  her  place  before  the 
camera.  She  had  a  flash  of  pity  for  Charles, 
in  his  heavy  suit. 

There  were  crazy  black  dots  gyrating 
before  her  eyes;  then,  concentric  circles  of 
red,  revolving  dizzily.  Unconsciously,  she 
brushed  the  back  of  her  left  hand  across 
her  eyes  and  forehead.  Director  Richard 
Boleslawski,  quick  in  his  perceptions,  asked  : 
"Do  you  feel  all  right,  Marlainah?" 

She  nodded — and  then,  suddenly,  limply,  she 
dropped.  Marlene,  for  all  her  will  power,  had 
fainted. 


Five  minutes  later,  the  company  doctor  had 
revived  her.  She  had  had  a  slight  sunstroke, 
he  told  her.  She  could  not  work  any  more  to-day. 
They  must  carry  her  to  her  car.  She  must  go 
back  to  the  hotel  in  Yuma,  relax,  rest.  She 
tried  to  protest.  She  wanted  to  continue, 
didn't  want  to  "spoil  the  whole  day's  work." 
They  wouldn't  listen  to  her. 

■When  they  arrived  back  at  the  location 
camp,  a  small,  neat  city  of  well-screened 
wooden  "tents"  on  a  level  expanse  of  ground  a 
mile  away,  one  of  the  workers  looked  at  a 
thermometer.  138  degrees  !  God  only  knows 
what  it  had  been  out  on  the  dunes.  One  of  the 
publicity  men  at  the  camp  commandeered  a 
company  car,  raced  to  nearby  Sidewinder, 
teletyped  the  story  to  his  boss  in  Hollywood. 
The  next  morning,  a  Sunday,  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  carried  the  item  that  Marlene 
Dietrich  had  collapsed  on  the  sand  dunes  near 
Yuma,  while  at  work  on  the  Technicolour 
picture,  The  Garder  of  Allah. 

But  not  one  newspaper  carried  the  inside 
story  of  her  determined  effort  to  fight  off 
faintness,  her  demonstration  that  she  was  a 
troup>er. 

I  happened  to  be  at  The  Garden  of  Allah 
location  the  next  day.  On  every  side,  I  heard 
the  story.  From  Boleslawski,  from  Marlene's 
stand-in,  from  cameramen,  from  prop  men. 
The  story  was  no  hoax.  It  had  happened. 

After  I  went  out  on  the  dunes,  to  the  setting 
of  the  honeymoon  tent  and  an  imitation  ruin 
of  an  old  castle  nearby,  I  wondered  why  they 
all  had  not  collapsed;  why  Marlene  was  the 
only  victim.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  nothing  but  sand,  white  sand,  great 
wind-rippled  hills  and  dales  of  sand.  The  sun, 
almost  overhead,  was  merciless  in  its  brightness, 
in  its  heat.  The  workers  were  commenting  that 
it  was  even  hotter  than  the  previous  day. 
And  there  was  no  shelter  anywhere,  except 
under  one  lone  sun-umbrella.  That  was 
Dietrich's. 

At  a  little  after  two,  Marlene  -appeared, 
dressed  in  ?nkle-length  grey  chiffon,  set  off 
with  a  filmy  orange  scarf  and  a  blue  cape  her 
costume  for  the  first  scene  of  the  afternoon. 
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DRAMA  in  the 


A  beautiful  woman,  serenely  poised.  Her 
glamour  is  not  something  that  the  camera  has 
given  her ;  it  is  as  natura  1  as  the  candour  of  her 
blue  eyes.  You  will  see  its  reality  for  the  f.rst 
time  in  The  Garden  of  Allah,  filmed  in  natural 
colour. 

With  Marlene  was  her  daughter,  Maria,  dressed 
in  a  sports  suit  of  light  blue.  She  was  almost  as 
tall  as  Marlene,  a  young  husky,  exuberantly 
healthy.  Rounder  of  face  than  Marlene,  and 
freckled,  but  with  the  same  blue  eyes,  the  same 
light  brown  hair,  the  same  lovely  mouth. 

All  those  on  terms  of  any  intimacy  with 
Marlene — and  they  ranged  from  Boleslawski, 
the  director,  to  Irving  Sindler,  chief  prop  man — 
asked  her  how  she  felt.  "  I'm  not  going  to  faint 
to-day,"  she  told  them. 

The  publicity  man  showed  her  the  clipping 
from  the  Sunday  paper,  asked  her  if  she  had 
seen  it.  She  had.  "  I  don't  know  why  they  sent 
that  out,"  she  said.  "  It  frightened  everybody  at 
home.  Maria  came  down  on  the  train  last 
night,  with  her  governess,  just  to  make  sure  I 
was  all  right.  She  wouldn't  take  my  word  over 
the  telephone." 

Someone  told  her  the  sequel  to  her  fainting 
spell,  intending  to  amuse  her.  It  seems  that 
Joseph  Schildkraut,  also  working  in  the  picture, 
has  a  weak  heart.  To  ease  the  physical  strain 
from  the  brutal  heat,  he  had  been  carrying  an 
ice-bag  around  with  him,  keeping  it  pressed 
over  his  heart  between  scenes.  When  Marlene 
collapsed,  he  was  the  first  one  at  her  side — with 
his  ice-bag,  which  he  placed  on  her  wrists. 
T?.e  company  doctor  rushed  up,  raised  her  to  ;i 
sitting  position,  put  a  bottle  of  smelling  salts 
under  her  nosta-ils.  Suddenly,  Schildkraut 
reached  over,  grasped  the  bottle  and  whifi'cd 
it  himself. 

Marlene  did  not  laugh  at  the  story,  as  others 
present  did.  She  said  :  "  He  has  a  weak  heart, 
j'ou  know.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  probably 
would  have  done  the  same  thing.  I  know  I've 
often  felt  as  if  I,  too,  were  fainting,  seeing  other 
people  faint." 

She  had  been  expected  to  laugh;  she  had 
not  even  smiled.  She  had  responded  with 
sympathy,  instead.  That  was,  to  me, 
a  hint  of  Dietrich's  humanity.  I  was 
to  see  much  more  of  it  during  the 
course  of  the  long,  sun-baked  after- 
noon. From  two  o'clock  until  ten 
minutes  to  five,  the  company  waited 
for  the  sun  to  put  the  desired  shadows 
on  the  dunes  for  the  "confession  scene" 
that  Marlene  and  Boyer  were  about  to 
make.  For  me,  it  was  an  afternoon  of 
getting  ax;quainted  with  Marlene 
Dietrich — actress,  woman  and  mother. 

rhe  Garden  of  A  llah  is  being  pro- 
duced by  David  O.  Selznick  for 
Selzmck  International  Pictures.  It  is 
the  first  picture  that  she  has  made  for 
any  company  other  than  Paramount 
since  her  arrival  in  America  six  years 
ago.  She  is  also  the  first  "glamour 
queen"  to  dare  an  appearance  in  a 
colour  picture.  What  impelled  her  to 
take  the  role  of  "  Dominic  "? 

"The  colour,  principally.  Colour 
interests  me.  Naturalness  interests 
me.  And  I  enjoy  experimenting — 
trying  something  new.  I  tried  comedy 
in  Desire,  and  liked  it.  Now  I  am 
trying   colour — and    I    like    this,  too." 

Boleslawski  told  me  that  Marlene  has  a 
phenomenal  sense  of  colour  and  colour  har- 
monies. The  night  before,  recovered  from  her 
fainting  spell,  she  had  stayed  up  until  one 
o'clock,  making  to-day's  costume,  with  the 
help  of  a  wardrobe  woman. 

What  new  experiment  will  she  try  next' 
"As  soon  as  I  finish  The  Garden  of  Allah,  I'm 
leaving  for  England  to  make  a  picture  for 
Alexander  Korda,  perhaps  with  Robert  Donat 
as  my  co-star,  if  he  is  available."  To  show  the 
world  that  Dietrich  still  can  be  Dietrich  without 
Hollywood  ?  "  No,  there  is  no  challenge  in  it. 
I   simply  feel   tliat  everyone  should   have  a 
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change  of  scenery,  go  away  for  a  new  perspective, 
every  so  often.  I  haven't  been  abroad  -for  two 
years. 

"And  when  I  come  back  this  time,  in  Sep- 
tember," she  added,  with  a  wistful  smile 
toward  her  daughter,  "I  won't  have  Maria" — 
she  pronounces  it  Mar-ya. — "  with  me.  She  will 
be  going  to  school  in  England."  Maria  likes  the 
prospect  of  school  in  England  but  dislikes  the 
prospect  of  "being  so  far  from  Mother." 

The  attachment  of  the  two  is  eloquent  in 
every  glance,  every  gesture,  every  word.  I 
wondered  if  the  coming  separation,  which  will 
be  difficult  for  Marlene  to  endure  for  long,  might 
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Above  :  Maria  Sie- 
ber,  Marlene's  little 
daughter.  Left : 
Basil  Rathbone  as 
Count  Anteoni ,  Mar- 
lene  as  Domirtic,  and 
Charles  Boyer  as 
Boris  in  "  The  Gar- 
den of  Allah." 


be  a  signal  that  she  has  plans  for  returning  to 
Europe  permanently  before  long.  Maria 
promptly  interjected  that  she  wants  to  go  to 
college  here.  She  likes  America,  its  informality 
and  freedom.  It  isn't  old  and  stuffy. 

Marlene  smiled  at  her  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canised daughter.  "I  have  two  more  pictures 
to  make  for  Paramount.  The  first  will  be  a 
musical,  directed  by  Ernst  Lubitsch.  Something 
airy  and  gay,  with  a  Viennese  mood.  I  don't 
know  what  the  second  vriil  be.  Perhaps  some- 
thiog  else  new  for  me.  And,  after  that — well,  I'll 
let  'after  that'  take  care  of  itself  when  the  time 
comes." 

Despite  the  heat,  despite  her  collapse  of  the 
day  before,  she  was  enjoying  the  sand  dunes, 
their  beauty  and  fascination — enjoying  them  so 
much  that  she  agreed  that  the  setting  cried  for 
something  new  in  trailers  for  the  picture.  Why 
not  shots  of  the  camp,  of  the  crew  at  work,  of 
Boleslawski  in  a  directorial  pose,  of  Boyer  2ind 
herself  preparing  for  scenes  ?  (P  S. — Selznick  is 
making  such  a  trailer  !) 


She  has  one  worry 
about    The    Garden  of 
Allah.  "  I  wonder  if  I'm 
not  in  too  many  scenes  ? 
In  Shanghai  Express — 
everybody  liked  that — 
I  was  in  very  few  scenes. 
Everything  built  up  to 
them  ...  I  think  I  was 
in  too  many  scenes  in 
Desire  even  though  no- 
body else  hjis  said  so  yet.     I  don't  want  so 
much  of  the  camera.  I  don't  want  them  to  become 
tired  of  seeing  me." 

As  she  had  been  talking,  she  had  been  watching 
the  sky.  "NMiere's  the  camera?"  she  asked 
suddenly.  She  was  referring  to  her  own  small 
movie  camera,  ever-present  with  her.  Maria 
handed  it  to  her.  Expertly,  Marlene  loaded  it 
with  film,  set  the  aperture  at  the  correct  gauge, 
stood  up,  walked  away  a  few  feet,  "shooting" 
some  colourful  extras,  dressed  as  Arabs; 
Boleslawskd,  with  her  orange  scarf  around 
his  neck  "to  give  him  some  colour";  Jedaan, 
once  Valentino's  favourite  mount,  which  she  and 
Boyer  ride  in  the  picture.  Then  she  pointed  the 
lens  at  Maria. 

"Do  your  imitation  of  Joan  Crawford, 
Maria." 

The  child,  for  a  moment,  was  self-conscious 
before  the  strangers.  Then  she  thought  better  of 
it.  She  tilted  her  head  sideways  at  sm  exotic 
angle,  raising  a  languid  hand  to  her  face,  brushing 
away  an  imaginary  lock  of  hair,  slowly  turning 
full-face  toward  the  camera,  with  exaggerated 
intensity  in  her  eyes.  The  mimicry,  tellingly 
faithful,  was  Maria's  own. 

Maria  has  potential  dramatic  talent.  But  no 
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acting  ambitions.  "Sometimes,"  she  told  me, 
"I'd  hke  to  play  Mother  as  a  child  in  some 
picture,  as  I  did  in  Scarlet  Empress.  But  that's 
all.  That  would  be  fun.  Even  though  I  don't 
look  awfuUy  much  as  Mother  did  at  my  age. 
She  was  slighter." 

Marlene  denied  that  she  was  making  any 
attempt  to  influence  Maria's  future.  Maria  will 
become  what  Maria  wants  to  become. 

"Right  now,"  the  child  confided,  "I  think  I 
want  to  write  short  stories.  I've  written  some 
already.  I  see  stories  in  everything,  everybody  I 
know.  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  but  Mother  see 
them,  though.  They  aren't  good  enough." 

I  asked  Marlene  how  old  Maria  was.  "  Eleven. 
She  looks  at  least  fourteen,  doesn't  she — my 
great  big  girl?  Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  little 
red  hen  that  hatched  a  Uttle  duckling,  and  kept 
wondering  if  it  was  hers,  particularly  when  it 
ran  into  the  brook  and  started  swimming  by 
itself."  She  smiled  at  the  mental  image. 

Marlene  had  been  on  location  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  She  had  not  seen  Maria  during  that  time. 
In  the  interim,  Maria  had  tried  a  httle  exj)eri- 
menting  on  her  hair — a  rinse  of  some  sort.  She 
has  missed  some  spots  behind  which  Marlene 
discovered.  "I  wonder  what  your  father  will 
say  when  he  sees  it  ? "  Marlene  teased,  in  mock 
severity.  "  I'll  ask  him  to  comb  it  more  gently 
than  you  do,"  Maria  teased  back. 

A  reunion  with  husband-and-father  Rudolph 
Sieber.  a  film  director  abroad,  is  another  reason 
for  ardent  anticipation  of  the  trip  to  Europe. 
Maria,  one  suspects,  wishes  that  the  three  of 
them  could  be  together  in  California  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  "  I  like  it.  all  that  I've  seen  of  it." 

"We  haven't  seen  much  of  the  world,  or  Amer- 
ica, or  even  California,  have  we,  darling  ? " 
Marlene  asked  her.  "The  only  two  cities  we've 
seen  in  America  are  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
In  between,  we've  seen  only  railroad  stations. 
We've  been  to  Palm  Springs  and  Arrowhead. 
But  we're  going  away  again  without  seeing 
Yosemite.  or  Del  Monte,  or  San  Francisco. 
Though  we  have  seen  the  sand  dunes  of  Yuma." 

Marlene  was  thirsty ;  Marie  ran  to  bring  her  a 
drink.  Marlene  took  a  cigarette ;  before  she 
could  light  it,  Maria  had  a  match  ready  for  her. 
Marlene  commented  on  the  attentiveness ;  with 
amusement,  asked  the  explanation.  Maria,  it 
developed,  was  supposed  to  learn  eight  pages  of  a 
lesson  by  heart  over  the  week-end;  if  Marlene 
allowed  her  to  remain  one  more  day,  Maria 
could  postpone  the  memorising  a  few  more 
hours.  (Marlene  later  acquiesced.)  .  .  .  That. 
Maria  thought,  might  be  another  reason  why 
she  had  no  acting  ambitions  :  she  didn't  like  to 
memorise.  Except  music.  She  is  studying  the 
piano  with  a  teacher  recommended  to  Marlene 
by  a  famous  concert  pianist.  And  Maria  is 
enjoying  it,  particularly  the  playing  of  "some  of 
Chopin's  nocturnes."  (As  for  Marlene.  she 
confessed  that  she  has  given  up  playing.) 
Another  interest  of  Maria's  at  the  moment  is 
Basd  Rathbone,  also  in  the  cast  of  The  Garden 
of  Allah.  She  chided  her  mother  with  not 
getting  a  promised  autographed  photo  from  him. 

The  shadows  on  the  dunes  were  lengthening. 
The  company  went  into  action.  Marlene 
repaired  her  inconspicuous  Technicolour  make- 
up, which  had  dried  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon, 
started  again  toward  the  honeymoon  tent.  This 
time  Boyer  was  to  rush  out  of  the  tent,  followed 
by  Marlene  a  few  moments  later,  in  search  of  him. 
She  was  to  find  him  on  a  hillock  of  sand,  gazing 
moodily  toweird  the  East.  She  was  to  make  a 
confession  to  him,  then  walk  away  slowly, 
sorrowfully,  through  the  sand — toward  the 
camera  .  .  .  The  scene  went  j>erfectly  except  for 
the  walk  toward  the  camera.  The  sand  slithered 
underfoot,  treacherously.  Marlene  felt  that  the 
walk  could  be  more  graceful,  even  though 
everyone  else  was  satisfied  with  the  scene.  She 
went  through  it  three  times,  until  she  herself  was 
satisfied. 

She  played  one  more  brief  scene,  greeting  a 
French  officer  near  the  castle  ruin,  silhouetted 
against  the  setting  sun.  The  hght  was  fast 
fading  from  the  sky  as  the  scene  was  finished. 
Marlene  went  into  the  small,  stuffy  dressing-tent 
on  the  sand,  changed  into  powder-blue  silk 
slacks  for  the  ride  back  to  Yuma.  Boleslawski 
decided  that  the  cloud  effect  in  the  sky  was  just 
right  for  one  more  "dusk"  shot.  Marlene.  with 
make-up  off  and  clothes  changed  and  her  day's 
work  over,  said.  "  I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

That — in  desert  country — or  any  other 
country — is  called  trouping. 


Karen  Morley  with  her 
husbarul,  Charles  Vidor,  to 
whom  she  recently  presented 
a  son,  has  returned  to  films 
lookir^  lovelier  than  ever. 


$hot«  widi  Our 
Candid  Camera 


When  Annabella  celebrated 
her  twenty-fourth  birthday, 
Henry  Fonda  (left)  pre- 
sented her  with  the  cake  and 
the  whole  of  "  The  Wir^s 
of  the  Morning  "  unit  rallied 
round. 


Eddie  and  Mrs.  Cantor 
marked  the  occasion  of 
their  silver  wedding 
by  taking  a  trip  to 
Honolulu.  Eddie  demon- 
strates a  new  "  handle." 
"  Heads  I  Lose  " — only 
too  realistictdly. 
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Our  cameraman  catches 
William  K.  Howard  direct- 
ing Vivien  Leigh  and 
Laurence  Olivier  in  "  Fire 
Over  England "  at  the 
Denham  Studios. 


W; 


AUgU«  22.  \fib 

■HAT  is  the 
secret  of  Ron- 
ald Colman's 
success?  What 
other  actor 
can  equal  his  record  as  one 
of  the  most  romantic 
figures  in  motion  pictures 
for  fourteen  years?  The 
average  "life"  of  a  top 
rank  Hollywood  star  ir 
seven  years.  Ronald  hn.s 
aheady  doubled  that.  1922 
—The  White  Sister  with 
Lilian  Gish.  WTiat  a 
sensation  he  was  :  1935  — 
A  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities  .  .  . 
1936— Under  Two  Flags 
with  Claudette  Colbert. 
What  a  sensation  he  still 
is  ! 

Ronald  Colman  is  46 
years  old,  yet  he  still 
has  all  the  youthful  appeal  to-day  that 
made  him  a  screen  idol  in  1922.  Many 
former  leading  men  are  pathetic  figures  at 
the  age  of  46.  Middle  age  spread  is  getting 
them. 

The  dye  bottle  steeps  out  the  greying  hairs; 
the  masseur  tries  to  put  a  tuck  in  the  sagging 
chin;  iron  out  the  pouches  imder  the  eyes. 
But  Ronald  is  to-day  the  same  fine,  clean-cut 
figure  he  has  always  been.  The  passing  years 
have  left  practically  no  mark  upon  him.  Fame 
and  high  living  have  never  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  him  in  Hollywood. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  gentleman.  That  is  something 
no  amount  of  money  can  buy,  no  amount  of 
fame  or  success  eUminate. 

The  first  time  I  met  Ronald  Colman  to  talk 
to  was  during  the  filming  of  Under  Two  Flags 
in  the  -Arizona  desert  some  thirty  miles  from 
Yuma,  where  director  Frank  Lloyd  was  in 
command  of  an  army  of  almost  2.000  actors, 
extras  and  technicians.  Twentieth-Century  Fox 
had  invited  a  party  of  jouraaUsts  to  spend  a 
week-end  at  the  enormous  location  camp  erected 
among  the  sand  dunes  two  miles  from  the  main 
highway. 

One  evening  after  dinner  1  tried  to  draw 
out  Ronald  Colman  to  talk  about  himself; 
but  I  was  not  very  successful.  He  discussed 
just  about  every  other  subject.  However,  he 
eventually  became  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  for 
our  surroundings  were  very  familiar  to  him. 

"It  was  almost  on  this  exact  site  that  we 
made  Beau  Gesfe  twelve  years  ago,"  he  told  me. 
"This  is  the  first  picture  since  then  in  which  I 
have  played  with  \  ictor  McL^glen." 


Strange  that  these  two  EngUsh  actors,  who 
started  their  conquest  of  the  American  screen 
practically  at  the  same  time,  should  meet 
again  in  a  picture  twelve  years  later — -both 
stars  in  their  own  right — while  many  erstwhile 
famous  players  with  whom  they  have  beer 
associated  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

"Yesterday,"  Ronald  Colman  went  on,  "j 
wandered  over  the  dunes-  to  try  to  find  the  old 
fort  we  used  for  Beau  Geste.  Only  the  ruins 
remain  now.  The  sun.  and  the  sand  and  the 
passing  years  have  practically  destroyed  it." 

"Were  conditions  on  location  very  different 
then '  '  I  asked  him. 

"They  certainly  were!"  he  answered.  "We 
had  none  of  the  luxurious  comfort  that  this 
camp  affords."  He  waved  his  hand  and  looked 
around  his  tent.  It  was  a  young  bungalow  with 
a  wooden  frame  and  canvas  walls.  Each  tent 
provided  for  the  principals  had  its  own  hot  and 
cold  shower  bath,  easy  chairs  and  furnishings 
that  ordinarily  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  way  out  on  a  parched  desert  ! 

'We  lived  in  regulation  army  tents  during 
the  making  of  Beau  Geste,"  he  continued,  "and 
there  was  only  a  row  of  communal  showers 
built  a  hundred  yards  away.  Then,  too,  we  were 
down  here  for  seven  weeks.  This  time  we  shall 
be  through  with  the  location  shots  in  ten  days.  ' 


John   Howard   as   George   Conway,  Ronald 
Colrrum  as  Ronald  Conway,  and  Edward  E. 
Horton  as  Lovett    in  "  Lost   Horizon,"  an 
adaptation  of  James  Hilton's  novel. 


of 

SUCCESS 


T  AST  week  we  dealt  with  the 
star's  role  in  Lost  Horizon  and 
his  philosophy    of  hfe  ;    in  this 
concluding  article  the  author  tells 
you  how  he  achieved  fame. 


by 

Guy  K.  AUSTIN 


"Of  all  the  Vciried  roles  you  have  played 
which  has  been  your  favourite  ? "  I  asked  hiim. 

"I  think,"  said  Ronald,  "that  The  WhiU 
Sister  with  Lihan  Gish  will  always  remain 
longest  in  my  memory.  You  see  it  was  the 
part  that  gave  me  my  first  real  chance  in 
pictures. 

"That  was  foiui;een  years  ago,"  he  smiled. 
"A  tour  I  made  through  the  middle  west  and 
the  coast  with  Fay  Bainter  in  East  is  West 
landed  me  up  in  Los  Angeles.  Like  everyone 
else  little  known  I  haunted  the  movie  lots — but 
without  much  success.  In  fact  I  returned  to 
New  York  having  failed  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
chance  and  gave  up  hope  of  ever  doing  anything 
on  the  screen.  Then  during  the  autumn  of  1922 
I  was  playing  on  Broadway  with  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  and  Henry  Miller  in  La  Tendresse.  For- 
tunately for  me  Henry  King,  the  director,  and 
LUian  Gish  attended  a  performance.  A  few 
moments  after  curtain  fall  they  knocked  on  my 
dressing-room  door.  They  were  leaving  for 
Italy  immediately  to  film  The  White  Sister, 
they  told  me.  W'ould  I  go  as  Lilian  Gish's 
leading  man  ?  Would  I  !  Two  days  later  I  was 
on  the  steamer.  And  that,"  he  explained,  "w£is 
the  start.  No  wonder  I  always  remember  that 
role  with  a  certain  amount  of  affection." 

He  got  out  of  his  chair,  crossed  to  the  screen 
door  of  his  tent  and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
out  across  the  moon-bathed  dunes  stretching 
away  into  the  distance. 


"I  feel,  though,"  he 
added,  "that  Arrowsmith 
was  the  best  picture  I  ever 
made  and  Clive  of  India 
the  most  interesting.  By 
the  way" — this  with  the 
famous  Colman  smile — "In 
Clive  of  India  I  shaved 
my  moustache  for  the  first 
time  in  my  acting  career  ! " 

He  noticed  my  stare  at 
his  upj)er  lip. 

"Oh,  yes  !  It's  back  on 
again  now  ! " 

Rather  a  strange  charac- 
ter, Ronald  Colman.  Talking 
wixh  him,  and  then  thinking 
about  him  later,  you  get 
tne  impression  that  here  is 
a  man  who  very  definitely 
likes  to  keep  himself  to 
himself  when  he  is  not  work- 
ing. One  pictures  him  as  a 
thorough-going  bachelor 
spending  his  evenings  a.lone, 
carpet  slippers  on  his  feet, 
with  a  dog  and  a  book  for  his 
sole  comj)any.  Actually,  though,  the  estab- 
Ushment  he  maintains  is  at  all  times  of>en 
to  welcome  his  few  intimate  friends.  One 
just  cannot  imagine  Ronald  surrounded  with 
casual  acquaintances. 

I  cannot  ever  remember  reading  his  name  in 
the  gossip  columns  as  being  seen  at  this  place 
or  that.  He  must  be  the  bane  of  those  Hollywood 
writers  whose  job  it  is  to  create  tittle-tattle. 
But  there  are  so  many  stars  to  whom  pubhcity 
is  the  breath  of  life  that  Ronald  Colman's 
dignified  life  in  the  screen  colony  is  something 
none  of  them  can  understand.  This  is,  para- 
doxically enough,  one  reason  for  his  continued 
success. 

Ihad  occasion  to  see  him  again  a  week  or 
two  ago.  An  English  newspaper  had  requested 
me  to  endeavour  to  ptersuade  Ronald  Colman 
to  write  his  own  life  story.  Now  Ronald  was 
engaged  at  the  time  on  the  filming  of  James 
Hilton's  strange  novel  Lost  Horizon  at  Columbia. 
It  is  to  be  one  of  the  big  pictures  of  the  year 
and  the  role  was  exacting.  The  picture  had 
been  in  production  for  weeks  with  the  star  in 
almost  every  scene.  When  I  sent  in  my  name  a 
studio  official  told  me  that  he  did  not  think 
Ronald  Colman  could  see  me,  they  did  not  like 
to  worry  him  with  interviewers  on  the  set,  and 
so  on.  However,  in  a  few  minutes  Ronald  had 
sent  word  to  the  front  office  asking  for  me  to 
go  through  to  the  set.  As  usual,  though  just 
finished  with  a  particularly  tedious  "take,"  he 
was  his  own  unassuming,  poUte  and  smiling  self. 
I  explained  my  mission  to  him. 
"This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  publicity,"  he 
told  me  frankly.  "Too  much  of  it  is  like  too 
many  pictures;  the  public  gets  sick  and  tired 
of  seeing  your  name  in  print  and  your  face  on 
the  screen.  Whatever  publicity  the  studio 
considers  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  picture 
I'm  working  in  I  am  always  anxious  to  supply." 
His  brows  puckered,  and  then  came  an  ap>ologetic 
smile.  "But  when  it  comes  to  seeking  publicity 
for  myself  through  extraneous  channels — ^well, 
candidly,  I'm  not  in  favour  of  it." 

I  told  him  that  to-day  the  public  in  general  is 
more  interested  in  him  than  ever  before. 

"I'm  glad  to  think  I've  kept  the  favour  of 
the  public."  he  answered,  "and  that's  why  I'm 
anxious  not  to  lose  it  by  having  too  much 
publicity.   It  can  do  harm  as  well  as  good  ! " 

There  was  a  call  for  him  from  the  stage. 
The  day's  shooting  was  taking  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  enormous  mythical  Shangri-La 
Lamasery  in  Tibet.  In  the  picture  Ronald  plays 
the  part  of  an  Englishman  who's  airplane  makes 
a  forced  landing  in  the  wUds  of  Tibet  where  he 
and  his  fellow  passengers  discover  a  new 
world. 

Ronald  excused  himself.  "Maybe  a  little 
later  on."  he  said.  "  Perhaps  when  this  picture 
is  finished.  .  ."  .\nd  there  we  left  the 
matter. 

But  when  Lost  Horizon  is  completed  and  I 
try  to  locate  Ronald  Colman  I  shall  probably 
discover  that  he  has  quietly  vanished  into 
Mexico  or  up  to  the  .\laskan  wilds  for  a  prolonged 
holiday  with  William  Powell  and  one  or  two 
other  congenial  companions. 
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HO  axe  the  ten 
most  interesting 


THE  TEIV  MONT 
I^TEREi^TIjVG 

PEOPI^E]  in 
HOLLYWOOD 


people  in  Holly 
wood  ?  Remem 
ber  that  this 
strange  and  colourful  com- 
munity acts  as  a  magnet  to 
draw  people,  famous  and 
otherwise,  from  all  over  the 
world.  To  many  it's  journey's 
end. 

It  wasn't  an  eeisy  task  that 
confronted  me.  The  only  sure 
way  to  get  the  answer  to 
this  question  was  by  asking — yes,  asking 
stars,  shop-keepers,  technicians,  explorers, 
scientists,  dehvery  boys,  extras — and  even 
visitors  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

But  when  you  start  asking  "everyone" — 
there  must  be  a  limit.  Our  limit  was  five- 
hundred — and  when  the  five-hundredth  per- 
son^answered  (it  was  like  taking  the  census), 
our  books  would  be  closed.  They  were 
closed  when  Barbara  Stanwyck,  answering 
our  phone  call,  nominated  Carole  Lombard 
as  her  choice  of  Hollywood's  most  interesting 
person — "because  she  is  so  alive,  modem, 
frank  and  natural  that  she  stands  out  like  a 
beacon  on  a  lightship  in  this  odd  place 
caUed  Hollywood."  Another  interesting 
point  in  Carole's  favour  (my  own  recom- 
mendation— not  Barbara's)  is  her  ability  to 
shock  people  right  out  of  their  own  "acts." 

Among  the  numerous  reasons  why  individuals 
are  classed  as  "  most  interesting  " — which  we 
considered  in  compiling  our  list — are  back- 
ground, accomplishment,  personality,  and  an 
outstanding  ability  to  entertain.  Public  curiosity 
often  makes  an  individual  interesting  who  ha^ 
no  other  claim  to  that  quality.  He  only  merits 
a  passing  glance. 

So  we  come  to  the  ten  most  interesting  people 
in  Hollywood,  .\ccording  to  the  votes  of  50 
movie  stars,  and  450  Hollywoodians  and  visitors, 
they  rate  as  follows  : 

1 .  Shirley  Temple 

2.  John  Barrymore 

3.  Grace  Moore 

4.  W.  S.  Van  Dyke 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit 

6.  Al  Jolson 

7.  Greta  Garbo 

8.  Jim  TuUy 

9.  Harry  Cohn 
10.  Jim  Jeffries 

And  our  second  team,  before  the  movie  fans 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  wise  ones  of 
Hollywood  Boulevard  can  say  :  "  You  must  be 
crazy  to  leave  out  so-and-so,"  is  : 

1 .  Irvin!^  Thalberg 

2.  .\imee  Sample  McPherson 

3.  Mae  West 

4.  Charlie  Chaplin 

5.  Mary  Pick  ford 

6.  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

7.  Joe  E.  Brown 

8.  Josef  von  Sternberg 

9.  Tom  VAx 

10.    Bill  Robinson 

Following  if:e  good  old  all-American  system 
of  picking,  we  sh.^11  also  name  some  alternatives. 
So  we  give  you,  Bela  Lugosi,  Bing  Crosby, 
Errol  Flynn,  Joan  Crawford  and  Max  Reinhardt. 

Shirley  Temple  ranks  as  Interesting  Person 
No.  1  because  more  people  arc  inquisitive  about 
her,  ask  to  see  her  and  request  her  picture 
than  anyone  else  in  this  great  human  side- 
show. Mao,  because  ahe's  the  youngest  star  in 
pictures  as  well  as  the  greatest  Ixjx  office 
attraction  with  the  most  world-wide  apf>eal  of 
any  one  livinj'  to-day.  No  other  star,  including 
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"piVE  hundred  people  were  asked  to  say 
^  whom  they  considered  were  ehgible  to 
be  included  in  the  title  of  this  article — 450 
were  Hollywoodians  and  visitors,  the  remain- 
ing fifty  being  film  stars.  The  result  is 
analysed  belov/. 

by  William  F.  FRENCH 


Charhe  Chaplin,  has  ever  half  approximated  her 
foreign  piopularity. 

John  Barrymore  rates  second  to  Shirley 
because  he  is  the  most  interesting  adult  person 
in  Hollywood.  One  of  the  few  geniuses  who  have 
ever  really  won  recognition  as  such,  he  is  the 
most  thoroughly  fascinating  person  in  the  film 
colony.  Charm  and  originaUty  blend  with  keen 
wit  and  humour  to  carry  the  colour  of  his 
amazing  background  right  into  his  every-day 
hfe.  No  one  has  ever  known  a  duU  moment 
with  Barrymore  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
"The  most  versatile  entertainer  ever  turned 
loose  among  humans"  is  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  briUiant  John.  To  spend  an  afternoon 
sharing  his  keen  bon  mots  and  daring  opinions 
is  worth  a  walk  across  the  great  American 
desert.  And  that  is  the  note  of  everyone  who 
knows  him.  Hollywood  fears  him  but  also 
respects  him. 

Grace  Moore's  indomitable  wiU,  her  unusual 
background,  her  uproaring  sense  of  humour 
and  her  almost  unhmited  accomphsh- 
ments — these  coupled  with  a  bubbling 
good-fellowship  mark  her  as  a  f)erson  of 
outstanding  mterest  to  those  who  know 
her — while,  nt  the  same  time,  her  voice 
and  her  publicity  accomphsh  the  same 
with  the  public  at  large. 

The  director,  W.  S.  ("Woody")  Van 
Dyke's  adventurous  background  battles 
with  his  galloping  personality  for  the 
right  to  mark  him  as  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  interesting  individuals.  By  his 
accomplishment  in  taking  enormous 
production  companies  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth,  facing  terrific  handicaps 
and  bringing  them  back  "ahve," 
together  with  his  relentless,  two-fisted 
driving,  this  man  earns  a  right  in  any 
list  of  the  most  interesting  people. 
Colour  is  Van  Dyke's  middle  name — 


Grace  Moore  is  rated  third  for  her  indomitable 
will  and  her  great  sense  of  humour. 


Shirley  Temple  ranks  as  Interestit^  Person 
No.  1,  partly  because  she  is  the  unrld's  greatest 
box  office  attraction. 


(Left)  John  Barrymore  is  rated  second  as  the 
most  versatile  entertainer  ever  turned  loose 
among  humans. 


for  from  making  "quickies"  in  the  old  days 
to  recent  snperproducdons  and  rushing  them 
through  in  half  schedule  time — he  has  relied 
upon  a  quick  wit  and  two  hard  fists  to  puU 
him  through  all  sorts  of  adventures. 

Person^y  he  is  a  riot,  with  only  "  Wild  Bill " 
Welhnan  giving  him  competition  for  hilarious 
jokes  and  by-play.  Yet  he  is  perhaps  the  strictest 
disciplinarian  in  pictures  during  working  hoars. 
To  be  late  with  Van  is  to  invite  instant  retalia- 
tion, as  many  a  hitherto  "  can't-take-it "  star 
has  discovered.  He  is  the  man  who  gave  BUI 
Powell  a  new  start  in  pictures  and  made  Garbo 
enjoy  being  called  "Toots"  and  "Baby"  while 
he  was  filming  her.  An  amazing  study  in  con- 
trasts is  this  same  Van  Dyke,  whose  home  is 
full  of  rare  guns  and  big  game  trophies,  and 
whose  pool  is  full  of  neighbourhood  kids. 

About  this  time  the  desire  to  inject  Katherine 
Hepbnm  into  the  picture  is  almost  irresistible 


lap,  to  betting  on  guaranteed  tail-enders  and 
having  them  Tack  dust  in  the  favourites'  faces. 
"  If  that  boid,  Jolson,  bet  on  a  nag's  tail," 
explained  one  bookie,  "that  horse  would  come 
in  running  backwards.  Me,  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  his  bets." 

That's  Al,  for  you.  Throw  a  brick  at  him 
and  he'U  catch  a  bouquet.  According  to  Holly- 
wood, Lady  Luck  didn't  smile  on  him,  she 
adopted  him.  Stage,  Motion  Pictures,  Radio, 
Business — wherever  you  see  the  sign  SUCCESS 
you'll  find  Jolson  is  carrying  it.  Also,  more 
people  are  jealous  of  Al  Jolson  than  of  any  Qther 
two  pex>ple  in  HoUywood.  If  all  that  doesn't 
make  him  interesting,  then  we're  all  wrong,  the 
whole  501  of  us,  including  the  writer. 

And  now  one  for  the  book — Greta  Garbo. 
Totally  unknown,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen 
people  in  all  Hollywood  claiming  to  know  her 
and  find  her  interesting,  she  must  still  be 
included  in  the  list.  Why?  Because  of  curi- 
osity. Everybody  wants  to  see  Greta  Garbo 
because  they  know  they  can't.  Until  pubUc 
curiosity  is  satisfied,  she  will  continue  to  be 
"Garbo  the  Mysterious."  So  she  must  be 
interesting  ! 


(Above)    Al  Jolson 
rated  sixth  and  Greta 
Garbo  seventh. 


But  Katherine's  effort  to 
avoid  attracting  attention 
to  herself  has  kept  her  off 
the  Ust,  as  the  votes  for 
her  were  not  as  numerous  as  one  would  expect. 

Which  brings  us  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
certamly  creates  interest  as  he  strides  bare- 
legged and  sandal-footed  down  the  boulevards 
with  his  pack  on  his  back.  Once,  sometimes 
twice,  a  month  he  comes  out  of  seclusion  to  lay 
in  a  month's  supply  of  food  and  bare  necessities 
—and  then  returns  to  the  hills.  He  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Hollywood  as  any  pepper  tree — and 
has  attracted  and  held  the  interest  of  milhons 
of  visitors  for  many  years.  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard without  Peter  (there  are  other  hermits,  too), 
would  be  like  Hollywood  skies  without  a  pre- 
view hght — unthinkable  ! 

And  now  we  come  to  "the  Midas  of  Holly- 
wood," the  only  one-man  circus.  Al  Jolson — 
who  IS  the  daddy  of  the  Mammy  songs  and  rated 
the  world's  greatest  entertainer  and  genuine  all- 
around  lucky  boy  of  the  movies.  Everything 
this  man  touches  turns  to  gold— from  staking 
old  mmers  and  having  gold  mines  dropped  in  his 


W.  S.  Van  Dyke  is 
rated  fourth  for  his 
outstandir^  person- 
ality. 


Jim  TuUy,  the  author  of 
"Tramping  On  Life,"  has  a^start- 
hng  background  that  inveigles 
the  interest  of  everyone  who  meets  him,  or 
learns  the  truth  about  him.  With  a  mop  of 
wild,  red  hair  and  ready  Irish  wit,  Jim  attracts 
attention  wherever  he  goes.  Ex-hobo  and 
successful  scenario  writer — he  has  an  amazing 
assortment  of  friends  in  every  walk  of  life.  Jim 
is  regarded  by  Hollywood  as  one  of  its  most 
interesting  bits  of  colour. 

Harry  Cohn  is  president  of  Columbia  Pictures. 
Unknown  to  the  pubhc  at  large,  except  as  the 
man  who  had  courage  enough  to  bring  Grace 
Moore  and  Grand  Opera  back  into  pictures  after 
their  colossal  flop,  and  who  has  the  wizard  of  the 
movies,  Frank  Capra,  as  his  ace  director — he  is 
recognised  by  the  stars  and  others  of  Hollywood 
as  a  "character  "  among  characters.  Presented 
to  the  public  as  a  figure  in  a  movie,  Harry  Cohn 
would  be  scoffed  at  as  "far  fetched"  and 
"impossible."  But,  take  it  from  Holljrwood, 
there's  very  little  that  could  be  written  about 
Harry  that  would  be  "impossible."    And  very 


Uttle  that  would  be  "impossible"  to  him,  too. 
His  confidential  conversations  can  be  heard  over 
on  Paramount  lot  a  mile  away,  and  the  sound 
that  comes  from  him  when  he  has  been  crossed 
makes  Tarzan's  war-cry  sound  hke  a  kitten's 
meow.  It  is  Jack  Barrymore's  humble  opinion 
that  Harry  Cohn  is  all  of  the  ten  most  interesting 
people  in  Hollywood.  Until  his  comjiany  won 
the  Academy  award  for  the  best  direction,  the 
best  production  and  the  best  sound  recording, 
and  to  the  day  when  he  saw  his  Columbia  running 
neck  and  neck  with  the  biggest  studios  in  the 
business,  he  never  ceased  being  Hurry  Up 
Harry,  the  rough-and-ready. 

Jim  Jeffries  rates  a  place  among  the  ten  most 
interesting,  not  only  because  he  was  once  the 
world's  champion  heavy-weight  fighter,  but 
because  he  has  established  an  institution  in  the 
film  colony,  an  institution  which,  sooner  or  later, 
every  visitor  to  HoUywood  visits  and 
enjoys. 

Out  in  the  San  Fernando  valley,  about  six 
miles  beyond  the  First  National  studios,  is  the 
famous  "Jeffries  Bam,"  to  which  thousands  of 
cars  bring  stars,  studio  workers  and  visitors 
from  miles  around.  To  visit  HoUywood  and 
not  the  " bam"  is  not  reaUy  to  visit  HoUjrwood. 
Every  Thursday  night  Jim  stages  anywhere 
from  eight  to  a  dozen  amateur  fights  out  there. 
These  fights  are  between  "his  boys"  and 
youngsters  from  Mexico,  from  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  from  various  clubs  and  athletic 
organisations  throughout  the  western  country. 
Jim's  boys  hve  in  his  bam — earning  their  money 
selling  drinks,  candies  and  cigars  at  the  fights. 
Many  of  them  are  jjennUess  transients  he  has 
picked  up  and  given  a  home.  He's  big-hearted 
that  way. 

Besides  being  a  fight  arena,  Jim's  bam  is  just 
about  the  "club"  of  filmland.  Every  Thursday 
night  his  ring  becomes  the  canvas-floored  stage 
from  which  some  of  the  world's  greatest  enter- 
tainers offer  their  best  and  their  wittiest  free  of 
charge  and  in  hilarious  spontaneity. 

So  ends  the  list  of  the  ten  most  interesting  people 
in  HoUywood,  as  HoUywood  rates  them. 
The  next  ten  are  almost  as  interesting  :  Irving 
Thalberg  because,  in  spite  of  his  unimpressive 
appearance,  he  is  coiisidered  as  the  best  informed 
man  in  pictures,  with  a  mind  second  to  none. 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  has  been  her  own  press 
agent.  We  can  add  Uttie  to  what  she  has  already 
said  and  done.  Mae  West's  daring  characteriza- 
tions and  success  has  intrigued  the  country's 
interest.  Charlie  Chaplin  £ind  Mary  Pickford 
continue  interesting  because  they  have  "outlived 
oblivion"  as  one  star  so  aptiy  puts  it.  Irvin  S. 
Cobb's  writings  alone  make  him  interesting, 
meanwhile  his  peisonal  appearance  and  success 
in  the  films  add  to  his  "lure."  Joe  E.  Brown 
rates  very  high  in  HoUywood  because  he  is 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  chaps  alive.  Story- 
telling is  an  art  with  Joe,  and  his  stories  are  a 
joy  to  HoUywood. 

Josef  von  Stemberg  is  so  different  and  bizarre 
he  couldn't  help  interesting  anyone  who  hears 
about  him.  Arty,  witty  and  erratic — with  a 
great  flair  for  personal  showmsinship,  Josef 
fascinates  everyone  who  meets  him.  He  lives 
an  act,  and  cuts  to  pieces  with  sarcasm  anyone 
who  dares  teU  him  so.  A  thoroughly  competent 
director  sind  expert  cameraman  von  Stemberg 
always  has  enough  on  the  ball  to  counter- 
balance his  occasional  plunges  into  the  realm 
of  things  "arty." 

Tom  Mix  with  his  white  sombrero  is  always 
good  for  a  whistle  of  amazement  from  the 
grown-ups  and  squeals  of  delight  from  the 
youngsters.  A  top  showman.  Tom,  has  a  world 
of  adventurous  background  and  success  in  the 
box  office  to  testify  to  the  interest  he  creates. 

BiU  Robinson  holds  a  unique  position  in  HoUy- 
wood. A  fifty-seven-year-old  coloured  "boy" 
among  white  stars.  For  BiU  is  stiU  a  boy. 
Visitors  to  studios  where  BiU  plays  always  stare 
and  wonder  about  his  popularity  with  the  white 
stars.  The  answer  is,  because  he  is  BiU 
Robinson.  Closest  and  best  pal  of  Shirley 
Temple  and  one-time-or-another  instructor  to 
most  of  the  stars  in  pictures,  BiU — the  world's 
champion  tap-dancer — continues  to  be  the 
world's  most  popular  coloured  man. 

And  there  you  have  them,  not  only  the  ten 
most  interesting  i>eople  in  HoUywood,  but  the 
ten  next-most-interesting  as  weU. 
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Ralph  Bellamy 

/^N£  of  the  most  popular  of  "he-men"  lovers,  Ralph  Bellamy  had  a  long 
stage  experience  before  he  appeared  on  the  screen  in  "  The  Secret  Six  "  — 
he's  been  busy  ever  since.  His  latest  picture  is  "  Johnny  Gets  His  Gun." 


August  'n,  mi 


rn  \  ENE  RAY,  petite,  vivacious,  and 
Eli   J  bubbling  over  w'ith  an  infectious 
FjlV^  joi  de  vivre,  was  on  the  set  of  The 
rm  V  Nelson  Tottch,  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
when    I    saw   her.    In   this  new 
Gaumont  British  picture  she  is  working  as 
a  secretary  to  George  Arliss  who,  incidentally, 
plaj'S  a  dual  role   contrasting  pomposity 
delivered  with  the  Arliss  finesse,  with  com- 
mon sense  and  Arliss  diplomacy. 

I  have  heard  Rene  described  as  an  ideal  ■ 
subject  for  an  interview,  and  she  certainly 
is.    She  is  so  very  active  and  alive  to  all  the 
interesting  things  in  the  world  that  the  days 
aren't  long  enough  for  her. 

She  would  like  to  go  to  Hollywood. 
WTiy?  "Because  Holly^v•ood  does  something 
to  one,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
it's  too  subtle  to  describe.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  I  shouldn't  care  to  go, 
I  did  get  the  chance  and  turned  it  down, 
but  if  I  had  another  chance  I'd  take  it  ! 

Some  of  my  friends  who  have  gone  and 
come  back,  all  say  they  are  glad  to  have 
had  the  experience.  And  they've  returned 
difierent — I  mean — it'ssodif&cult  to  describe 
— they  have  more  personality,  not  only  on  the 
screen  but  oft  it. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  standard  of 
grooming  in  Hollywood  which  is  so  high  that 
everyone  just  has  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  or 
whether  it's  something  about  the  place.  But  it 
definitely  does  something  to  those  who  go  there. 
I  shouldn't  Uke  to  stay  for  long — but  I  do  want 
to  go.  " 

Her  expressive  iaice  was  full  of  enthusiasm  as 
she  spoke,  she  was  in  a  thoroughly  happy  mood 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  divulged 
when  she  showed  me  a  photo  of  herself  and 
George  Posford,  the  famous  composer  of  "Good- 
night Vienna." 

"  I've  just  announced  my  engagement  to  him 
— don't  you  think  he's  nice  ? "  she  said  and  for 
the  only  time  in  our  conversation  there  wjis  a 
hint  of  shyness  about  her,  a  shyness  dehghtful 
on  account  of  its  absolute  lack  of  pretence. 

' '  I  admire  him  and  his  work  more  than  any 
man  I  know,"  she  added,  "and  I  think  that's  a 
good  beginning,  don't  you  ?  Incidentally,  he 
was  the  first  man  who  took  me  out  !  And  he 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  and  helped  me 
tremendously  in  my  career." 

I wished  her  the  best  of  luck  and  happiness.  In 
these  blas^  days  it  is  such  a  pleasant  change 
to  find  someone  who  can  be  really  enthusiastic 
over  her  engagement  !  But  then  that  is  just 
Rene,  and  George  Posford  strikes  me  as  being 
a  "Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief"  from  now 
on  ! 

I  noticed  that  her  chair 
artisticaUy  emblazoned  on  it. 
were  her  brush  that 
was  responsible  for  this, 
since  she  is  an  artist  of  no 
mean  attainments,  having 
won  many  scholarships  for 
water-colour  work. 

But  I  understand  that 
at  the  moment  she  is  con- 
centrating on  oils ;  and  wants 
to  know  how  to  cultivate  the 
broader  methods  of  that 
medium  after  her  years  of 
careful  water-colour  training, 
with  its  dainty  technique. 

But  this  very  engaging 
Uttle  person  has  an  eminently 
practical  side  to  her  nature 
as  her  interest  in  ingenious 
devices  shows.  She  has 
invented  a  new  kind  of  deck 
chair  and  is  highly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  "cold  light  ' 
which  is  the  production  of 
light  without  heat 

Here  her  intense  interest 
in  Egyptology  comes  in,  for 
she  feels  sure  the  Egyptians 
knew  the  secret  of  this. 

"  I  love  anything  to  do  with 
Egypt !"  she  exclaimed.  "And 
I  do  so  want  to  go  there  ! 


REIVl]  RA¥ 
Looks  at 

by 

Kathleen  PORTLOCK 


T^HE  little  actress  who  scored  a 
big  individual  success  as  "Stasia " 
in  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back  and  is  now  appearing  with 
George  Arliss  in  The  Nelson  Touch, 
tells  you  of  her  hopes  and  aspirations 
both  in  her  screen  work  and  her 
private  life. 


Anna  Lee  went  and  when  she  came  back  I 
almost  wept  with  envy.  '  Anna  darling,'  I  said, 
'  tell  me,  what  was  it  like  ?  Weren't  the  Pyramids 
wonderful  ? '  And  she  rephed  :  '  Yes,  Rene  dear 
— but  the  'bus  went  all  the  way  to  the  door  ! 

"'Oh,  but  you  sent  me  a  post -card  vnth 
yourself  on  a  donkey  ! ' 

"'Yes  dear,  but  the  bus  was  just  behind  !" 

"  In  spite  of  buses  I  still  want  to  go  to  Egypt," 
she  announced,  with  determination. 


Another  ambition  of  hers  is  to  go  aU  archaeo- 
logical on  Cyprus  and  dig  for  ancient  rehcs. 
Apart  from  this  she  loves  England  and  its 
picturesqueness.  Two  favourite  spots  of  hers 
are  Sedburgh,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Little  Gaddesden 
near  St.  Albans.  Hindhead  has  an  appeal  for 
her  and  both  Devon  and  Cornwall  have  their 
pljice  in  her  choice  of  beauty  sp)ots. 

Into  her  work  she  throws  the  same  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  hghts  up  her  other 
studies. 

"I  don't  think  the  British  public  is  really 
interested  in  those  comedies  and  stories  written 
about  very  rich  people,"  she  said  meditatively. 
"  I,  personally,  think  it  prefers  something  more 
human — ^with  character. 
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"The  reactions  of  a  wealthy  girl  who  lost  all 
her  money  and  how  she  got  over  her  difl6culties, 
I  think  would  hold  them,  in  a  well-written  story. 
Of  course,  I  should  love  to  appear  in  a  part 
written  by  Margaret  Kennedy;  I  think  she  gets 
a  combination  of  pathos  and  humour  so 
well." 

We  paused  a  moment  while  a  scene  was  shot. 
Then  she  resumed  : 

"I  Uke  a  part  with  depth  and  one  in  which  I 
can  live.  I  like  to  get  behind  the  mind  of  the 
character  that  I  am  portraying,  to  get  a 
psychological  grasp  of  her  way  of  looking  at 
things. 

"'Qtasia'  was  a  part  which  needed  more 
O  feeling  than  actual  acting.  I  had  to  feel  as  I 
imagined  '  Stasia '  would  feel,  so  that  her  actions 
were  natural — the  outcome  of  those  feehngs.  I 
should  love  to  play  '  Jenny '  in  Cronin's  Tlie 
Stars  Look  Down,  but  it's  a  very  tough  part — one 
of  the  reasons  why  I'd  love  it  ! 

"I'd  also  like  'Mary  Brodie'  in  Hatter's  Castle, 
by  the  same  author.  But  I  also  Uke  the  lighter 
type  of  part  and  I  find  that  the  stage  has  helped 
me  tremendously.  It  has  taught  me  how  to 
'play'  a  scene — not  just  to  do  it  once  very  weU 
and  at  other  times  only  moderately,  but  to  keep  up 
to  the  same  level,  so  that  now,  once  a  scene  is  set  in 
my  mind,  I  can  do  it  if  necessary  twenty  times 
without  any  efiort." 

She  went  on  to  say  that  the  stage  had  also 
heljjed  her  to  be  less  conscious  of  the  humour  of 
her  lines — to  run  them  off  smoothly  and  with 
ease. 

She  first  appeared  on  the  screen  in  Palais  de 
Danse,  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Elvey,  at  the 
Old  Gaumont  Studios.  This  was  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, having  persuaded  John  Longdon  when  she 
met  him  at  a  dance,  to  get  her  a  part  in  a 
film. 


After  this  she  went  to  live  near  Banbury  in 
Oxfordshire  and  used  to  sing  at  local  concert 
parties.  At  one  of  these  she  was  presented 
with  a  prize  cauliflower  of  enormous  proportions 
instead  of  a  boucjuet. 

But  her  chance  came  w'hen  Thomas  Bentley 
saw  her,  sitting  in  a  London  'bus.  He  gave  her 
a  part  in  Young  W oodley  and  it  was  in  this  small 
role  that  her  cleverness  won  her  recognition. 

Since  then  she  has  estabUshed  herself  in  such 
films  as  Two  White  Arms,  Keepers  of  Youth,  While 
London  Sleeps,  Tiger  Bay,  King's  Cup,  The  Pass- 
ing of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  Street  Song,  Nine 
Forty -five  and  Born  Lucky.  She  is  now  under 
contract  to  Criterion  Films. 

Born  Lucky  she  certainly  was,  but  no  amount 
of  luck  could  carry  the  Uttle  person  who  arrived 
in  London  on  September  22,  1913  to  the  heights 
she  has  already  attained,  unless  she  herself  was 
capable  of  the  necessary  hard  work  and  talented 
above  the  average. 


had  her  name 
I  wondered  if  it 


!  NEXT  WEEK  

j  Is  the  lover  who  was 
j  read'y  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
i  his  lady  a  thing  of  the  past  ? 
j  Are  men  and  women  of 
\  to-day  more  material  and 
j  less  romantic  ?  In  an 
\  intriguing  article,  inspired 
i  by  the  screen  version  of 
i  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  these 
i  and  other  pertinent  ques- 
i  tions  are  raised  and 
i  answered. 


Rene  Ray  and  her  composer 
fiance,  George  Poiford,  who 
is  famous  for  that  popular 
hit  "  Ctocd-night  Vienna." 
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The  famous  operatic  star  with  Anita  Louise 
in  his  first  starring  film  "Here's  to  Romance," 


TOWADAYS,  when  I  permit  my 
thoughts  to  drift  back  over  the 
past,  I  pinch  myself  to  make 
certain  that  I  am  not  slumbering 
through  a  too  beautiful  dream  ! 
Truly,  I  must  have  been  bom  beneath  a 
lucky  star  ! 

Checking  my  accomplishments  as  my 
thirty-first  birthday  rolls  by,  I  find  that  I  am 
credited  with  having  conquered  five  separate 
and  distinct  markets  for  my  voice — ^grand 
opera,  radio,  the  concert  stage,  gramophone 
records,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
"talkies."  Yet  no  one  is  more  surprised  at 
the  success  that  has  come  my  way  than  I 
am  ! 

The  satellite  that  has  guided  my  destiny, 
however,  has  not  always  shone  so  brilliautly. 
In  fact,  as  a  child  there  in  the  place  of  my  birth. 
Verona,  Italy,  I  often  used  to  wonder  whether 
I  would  be  able  to  carve  a  name  for  myself  in 
the  years  that  lay  ahead  ! 

By  the  time  I  was  six,  my  father,  who  was 
custodian  of  the  legendary  tomb  of  Shakespeare's 
immortal  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  Verona,  decided 
that  I  should  be  a  civil  engineer  when  I  grew  up. 
My  mother  was  equally  insistent  that  I  should 
turn  to  the  priesthood.  As  for  my  own  views 
in  the  matter,  I  was  too  busy  roaming  the  gardens 
and  woods  and  learning  to  ride  a  horse  to  give 
the  matter  any  thought. 

My  father  being  a  wage-earner,  the  family 
exchequer  was  never  too  well  filled,  for  there 
were  three  other  tiny  mouths  like  my  own 
needing  food,  three  other  small  bodies  that 
required  clothing,  three  other  pairs  of  feet  that 
had  to  be  shod. 


I knew  no  unhappiness,  however,  until  I  went 
to  school  and  heard  other  children  singing  in 
the  operettas  and  plays  that  were  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  was  then  I  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  be  a  singer  when  I  grew  up.  It  was 
then  that  I  suffered  my  first  real  heart-break. 

My  teacher  refused  to  assign  singing  roles  to 
me  because,  he  told  me,  I  had  no  voice ! 
But  how — ^how— -did  he  know  !  He  had  never 
permitted  me  to  try. 

Another  year — and  another  blow  !  My 
beloved  father  passed  on.  Mother  made  a  brave 
struggle  to  keep  her  brood — my  three  sisters  and 
myself — on  the  meagre  resources  that  were  hers, 
and  I  became  more  determined  than  ever  to 
become  a  great  singer  that  I  might  ease  her 
burden. 

After  school  hours,  I  would  wander  off  into 
the  woods  behind  the  Komeo  and  Juliet  tomb, 
and  when  I  hat!  penetrated  to  a  point  where  I 
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I    Wats    Born  Under 
A  MICKY  STAR 

Nino  Martini 


"phe  world-renowned  tenor  now  starring  in  the  Pickford- 
Lasky  production,  "The  World  is  Mine." 


felt  certain  that  I  was  alone,  I  would  lift  my 
boyish  voice  in  song,  softly — very  softly — at 
first,  gradually  letting  it  out  as  I  became  more 
confident. 

Then,  one  day,  the  choirmaster  of  San  Fermo's 
church,  strolling  among  the  trees,  heard  me, 
rushed  up  to  where  I  was  standing,  and  embraced 
me.  "You  have  a  God-given  voice,"  he  said, 
"and  you  are  ^destined  to  become  a  great 
singer  ! " 

I  was  sixteen  then,  and  I  behev-e  that  was  the 
happiest  moment  I  have  ever  had. 

The  kindly  choirmaster  took  me  in  hand, 
gave  me  a  place  in  the  choir,  and  began  the 
development  of  my  voice,  slowly,  carefully  so 
as  not  to  strain  it  through  overwork  at  too 
tender  an  age.  Eventually  he  brought  me  to 
a  |K)int  where  I  was  the  featured  soloist  on 
important  feast  days. 

When  I  was  twenty  the  famous  opera  stars, 
Giovanni  Zenatello  and  his  wife,  Marie  Gay, 
came  to  Verona,  and  established  a  school  for  the 
voice.  The  old  choirmaster  went  to  them, 
explained  my  mother's  financial  circumstances, 
and  induced  them  to  give  me  the  audition  that 
resulted  in  the  Zenatellos  visiting  my  parent, 
and  winning  permission  to  take  me  into  their 
home  as  an  apprentice. 

Then  began  a  friendship  that  was  endured 
through  the  years,  its  bonds  tightening  as  time 
mo\'es  on.  Giovanni  and  Marie  have  been  to 
me  like  a  second  father  and  mother.  They  are 
still  my  coaches;  my  devoted  companions  and 
champions. 

After  I  had  been  under  their  guidance  for 
three  years,  they  decided  that  I  should  have  a 
real  d6but,  and  Marie  Gay  wote  to  a  friend  in 
Ostend,  the  conductor  of  the  Jurhaus  Orchestra, 
an  organisation  of  150  instrumentalists.  "  I  have 
here  in  our  home  a  boy  studying,  whom  I  think 
would  please  your  cosmopolitan  audiences.  His 
name  is  Nino  Martini,"  she  said. 

The  reply  was  prompt.  It  was  merely  : 
"Send  him  along." 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  a  foreign  land,  and  my 
elation  knew  nc  bounds.  Little  did  I  realise, 
though,  the  thrill  that  was  in  store  for  me. 

There  were  a  few  rehearsals  with  the  orchestra 
after  I  reached  Ostend,  then  came  the  big  night. 
I  did  my  utmost  to  hide  my  nervousness,  for  I 
realised  that  should  it  get  the  best  of  me,  I  was 
licked. 

The  famous  Ballet  Russe  was  scheduled  to 
come  on  to  the  stage  following  my  opening  aria. 
I  sang,  and  fled  into  the  wings.  The  audience 
kept  on  applauding.  I  returned  to  the  foot- 
lights, bowed  my  recognition  and  again  withdrew. 
The  ballet  floated  on,  but  the  uproar  continued. 
Then  it  became  a  game  of  peekaboo  between 
the  ballet  and  myself,  but  the  cheering  went  on 
until  I  began  another  number. 

It  was  my  first  taste  of  success  ! 

While  in  Paris  for  a  series  of  recitals  in  1929, 
I  was  invited,  at  a  late  moment,  to  sing  at  a 
party  being  given  in  honour  of  an  American 
film  producer,  and  because  I  had  had  a  hard 
afternoon,  I  did  not  want  to  go.    My  friend. 


however,  was  insistent.  "Do  it  as  a  favour  to 
me,"  he  pleaded.    I  could  not  resist  that. 

I  sang  two  numbers  and  an  encore,  and  as  I 
stepped  down  from  the  platform,  my  friend  was 
waiting  to  escort  me  to  the  table  of  the  guest  of 
honour,  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  and  introduced  me  to 
him. 

I  could  not  speak  English,  Mr.  Lasky  knew 
little  French,  but  he  was  quick  to  span  the  gap. 
"  We  shall  use  music,  the  international  language! " 
he  volunteered.  That  was  at  midnight.  Before 
the  clock  struck  2  a.m.  I  had  signed  a  contract 
to  appear  on  the  screen  for  Mr.  Lasky. 

Going  to  America,  I  was  starred  in  a  series  of 
five  two-reelers,  fihned  in  the  form  of  concert 
recitals,  then  given  a  featured  spot  with  my 
good  friend,  Maurice  Chevalier,  in  Paramount  on 
Parade.  Perhaps  I  would  have  stayed  on  in 
Hollywood  had  I  not  already  signed  for  a  number 
of  European  engagements. 

In  August  of  1930,  I  returned  to  Italy  with" 
the  Zenatellos,  to  prepare  an  extensive  operatic 
repertoire,  again  going  to  the  United  States  the 
following  year  as  leading  tenor  with  the 
Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company.  My  appear- 
ance with  this  organisation  won  me  a  contract 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  for 
regular  appearances  over  its  nation-wide  net- 
work. Because  of  the  loyal  support  given  me 
by  the  millions  in  my  unseen  audience,  that 
contract  has  been  renewed,  year  after  year. 

It  was  several  months  after  I  had  joined 
Columbia  that  I  was  signed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  as  principal  tenor  for  lyric  roles. 
I  made  my  d^but  in  the  historic  old  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  1933. 

Late  in  1934,  operatic  pictures  started  to  gain 
popularity,  offers  began  coming  to  me  from 
Hollywood  producers,  but  after  weighing  them 
all,  I  finally  decided  to  re-sign  with  my  original 
American  discoverer,  Mr.  Lasky,  now  president 
of  Pickford-Lasky  Productions.  Mr.  Lasky 
immediately  assigned  me  the  star  role  in  his 
production  of  Here's  to  Romance,  surrounding  me 
with  a  superb  cast,  including  the  beloved 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Maria  Gambarelli, 
Genevieve  Tobin,  Anita  Louise,  Reginald  Denny 
and  other  prominent  performers. 

I  was  getting  immense  enjoyment  from  my 
work  until  one  afternoon,  when  we  were  shooting 
scenes  backstage  in  a  Los  Angeles  theatre,  and 
a  messenger  boy  approached  me  with  a  cable. 
It  carried  word  of  my  mother's  death.  There 
was  nothing  I  could  do  but  go  on  with  my  role. 

The  picture  scored  a  direct  hit — so  much  so 
that  I  am  now  five  months  behind  in  reading 
the  fan  mail  that  has  poured  in  to  me  since  its 
release. 

So  you  see,  I  have  cause  to  say  that  I  was  born 
under  a  lucky  omen  !  I  have  not  only  been 
offered  the  "breaks,"  but  they  seemed  to  seek 
me  out. 

It  has  not  been  easy  reaching  the  top,  however. 
Throughout  my  life  1  have  been  forced  to 
sacrifice  pleasure  for  toil,  and  now  that  I  am  up 
it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  task  of 
holding  the  ground  I  have  captured. 
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HEN  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  her 
little  daughter 
Maria  recently 
left  Hollywood 
for  New  York,  they  were 
accompanied  by  two  stem- 
eyed  men,  members  of  a  body- 
guard of  six  which  the  star 
employed  while  in  California. 
The  guards  were  dismissed 
when  the  star  embarked  for 
Europe. 

Marlene's  small  daughter 
will  be  placed  in  an  English 
school,  where  she  will  remain 
when  her  mother  returns  to 
Hollywood  in  the  fall. 

The  German  actress  is  still 
troubled  by  kidnapping  fears, 
which  really  are  groundless, 
for  the  "G-Men"  have  put  a 
crimp  in  the  kidnapping  in- 
dustry. If  these  efficient 
detectives  do  not  kill 
"snatchers,"  they  see  to  it 
that  the  criminals  are  sent  to 
Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  the  American  equi- 
valent of  Devil's  Island. 

A  Boxing  Star 

George  Raft,  I  hear,  has 
received  an  offer  of  £3,000 
to  fight  Carmen  Barth,  middle- 
weight boxer,  in  the  autumn. 

The  film  star  is  no  stranger  to 
the  ring,  but  his  kinema  fame  is, 
of  course,  responsible  for  the 
offer.  Thousands  of  fans  would 
throng  to  the  fight  arena  to  see 
George,  and  would  not  care  very 
much  whether  he  won  or  lost. 

Modest  Lady 

Joan  Crawford  may  make  her 
stage  debut  this  summer,  but 
not  on  the  New  York  stage. 

Miss  Crawford  isn't  saying 
"  no,"  and  she  isn't  saying  "  yes," 
but  the  fact  that  her  huslMuid, 
Francbot  Tone,  is  to  do  two 
shows  at  one  of  the  smaller  stock 
companies  on  Cape  Cod,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  Joan  will 
accompany  him,  is  significant. 

She  says  that  when  she  makes 
a  stage  appearance  it  will  be  at 
one  of  the  most  obscure  stock 
companies  she  can  find. 

Mary's  Plans 

Mary  Pickford,  despite 
the  suspension  of  produc- 
tion activity  by  the  Pickford- 
LaAy  company,  intends  to 
remain  an  active  figure  in  the 

fihns.    The  directorial  field  win   

probably  be  her  new  film 
interest,  and  she  plans  to  make 
pictures  dealing  with  the  child 
themes  which  won  her  fame. 

The  star  plans  to  visit  Europe  this  summer. 

Loving  Relatives 

"Dver  since  the  recent  Freddie  Bartholomew 
argument,  wherein  his  Aunt  Cissy  was 
embroiled  in  a  difference  with  the  boy  actor's 
parents,  child  players  have  had  their 
troubles. 

Edith  Fellows,  13-year-old  child  actress,  has 
been  managed  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fellows.  Suddenly  her  mother 
appeared  and  claimed  that  for  ten  years  she  had 
not  knoym  where  her  daughter  was.  The 
matter  was  taken  to  court,  where  the  judge 
arranged  that  the  girl's  comings  be  placed  in 
a  trust  fund,  in  which  mother  and  grandmother 
would  share. 

.\nother  little  ghrl  has  had  similar  "relative" 
troubles  which  probably  will  soon  be  settled  so 
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Joe  E.  Brown  has  the  title-role  in 
First  National's  "A  Natural  Bom 
Salesman" — but  June   Travis  could 
sell  us  anything  too. 


evening,  when  they  came  home 
to  their  Palos  Verdes  estate 
shortly  after  midnight.  The 
servants  were  asleep  in  a  distant 
wing  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
Vidors  had  forgotten  their  keys 
to  the  outer  gates.  They  shouted 
and  rang  bells,  but  the  six-foot 
wall  surrounding  the  estate 
effectively  deadened  their  cries. 
Finally  Vidor  boosted  Karen  on 
his  shoulders,  ajid  she  walked 
along  the  waU  for  fifty  feet 
without  being  able  to  jump  over, 
owing  to  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments on  the  inside. 

The  couple  spent  the  night  in 
their  Hollywood  apartment,  and 
the  next  morning  barbed  wire, 
bolts  and  locks  were  uncere- 
moniously removed  from  the 
Vidor  beach  home. 

A  Foolish  Yam 

When  studios  send  out  stories 
concerning  their  stars,  they 
should  keep  the  tales  within  the 
limit  of  plausibihty. 

But,  sad  to  say,  Freddie 
Bartholomew's  home  studio  sent 
out  a  yam  that  he  was  "  deaJiixg 
out  punishment"  to  the  boxing 
instructor  who  was  training  him 
for  The  Devil  is  a  Cissy,  a  picture 
in  which  he  has  to  engage  in 
fights  with  other  boys. 

The  instructor  happens  to  be 
Jackie  Fields,  a  recent  welter- 
weight boxing  champion  !  Jackie 
could  probably  trounce  nearly 
everyone  on  the  studio  lot, 
including  the  police. 


Tavern  Keepers, 
Beware  ! 

Fascinated  since  she  was  a 
Uttle  girl  with  the  ancient, 
weather-beaten  signs  placed  be- 
fore old  English  taverns  and 
inns,  Irpne  Di-nne,  I  hear, 
made  an  informal  collection 
of  them  during  her  recent 
holiday  in  England. 

Irene  wrote  a  friend  in  Holly- 
wood that  her  prize  trophies  to 
date  include  "The  King  and 
Pheasant,"  "The  Sign  of  Four," 
'  The  Golden  Cavalier,  '  "  King's 
Host,"  "Marry  Be  Sooth," 
"Sour  and  High  Road"  and 
"Charing  Cross  End." 

So,  if  you  see  picturesque 
English  country  inns  guarded 
by  sturdy  constables,  it  may  be 
that  the  publicans  expect  that 
Irene  will  visit  them  ! 


that  the  kinsfolk  can  have  a  share  of  her 
earnings. 

A  Determined  Star 

Sally  Filers  is  taking  no  half  measures  in  her 
study  of  the  French  language.  In  addition 
to  the  tuition  of  a  French  scholar,  she  reads 
French  plays,  gives  orders  in  French  to  her 
uneasy  household  servants  and,  twice  a  week, 
visits  a  recently-arrived  family  where  nothing 
but  French  is  spoken. 

Even  her  husband,  Harry  Joe  Brown,  studio 
producer,  often  gives  vent  to  French  ejaculations. 
Sally's  French  lessons  are  infectious  I 

A  Guarded  Home 

Karen  Morley  and  her  husband.  Director 
Charles  Vidor,  found  that  their  protection 
against  burglars  worked  too  well  the  other 


Odd  Footage 


Clark  Gable  made  his  first  stage  appearance 
as  a  "super"  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Opera 
House  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Taylor  gave  up  a  medical  career  to 
become  an  actor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Betty  Fumess  spends  her  leisure  time  on  the 
set  knitting  sweaters  for  friends. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joan  Crawford  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
famous  Texas  Rangers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rowland  Brown,  director,  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  World  War, 
when  he  was  16.    He  gave  his  age  as  21. 

♦  ♦  .♦ 

Eric  Blore,  now  a  noted  screen  comedian,  wa.s 
once  hooted  off  the  stage  at  a  London  music 
haU. 
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TN  this  story  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale,  Kay  Francis  gives  an 
outstanding  performance  and  makes 
the  heroic  pioneer  of  field  hospitals 
live  again.  It  is  directed  by 
William  Dieterle  and  has  a  strong 
cast  including  Ian  Hunter,  Donald 
Woods,  Nigel  Bruce  and  Donald 
Crisp. 


The  sharp  yelp  of  a  dog  in  pain 
outside  her  window  tears 
Florence  away  from  her  suitor 
{Donald  Woods)  who  has  been 
urging  her  to  marry  him  and 
forget  her  ideas  about  becoming 


A  ycun;;  uiar  carresjtondent,  Fuller  {Ian  Hunter) 
it/ves  Florence  and  unth  his  help  she  is  Me  to  accom- 
plish much  against  hide-bound  opposition. 
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' Ikily  Maiclij  aiivt^  Alexis  Soyti  i^tmluuind 
who  proves  an  inxMluabU  asset  to  Florence's 
..'for  reorgcnisatwn  to  her  headquarters. 


hospital. 


Tlie  White  Angel 


iJ  mmer  boy,  lies 
hiias  been  hit  at 
rf  ■  merman.   He  is 
d  b  Florence. 


An    example     of    the  fine 
spectacular  treatment  is  afforded 
by   this  scene   of  the  battle 
of  Inkerman. 


Florerice  herself  a  victim   to  ^ 

sickness  gives  Dr.  Sqott  i 
{Henry  O'Neill)   much  cause 

for  alarm  and  anxietv.  f 
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A FILM  EXECUTIVE  I  used 
to  know  had  one  phrase  to 
describe  everything  of  which 
he  approved.  "  It's  got  Class, 
boy,"  he  would  say  impressively. 
"That's  what  it's  got— Class." 

I  feel  he  would  have  said  that  about 
Den  ham. 

Denham  is  in  a  "class"  by  itself; 
it's  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Hollywood 
we  yet  have  in  this  country,  or  are 
likely  to  have  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  you  turn  off  the  Oxford  road  just 
beyond  Uxbiidge  and  come  in  view  of  that 
enormous  building,  you  get  a  foretaste  of 
Class — which,  translated  into  terms  of  film- 
production,  becomes  simply  and  more 
familiarly  Glamour. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  the  grass  verge 
outside  the  studios  was  lined  with  cars, 
which  gave  it  an  untidy,  straggling  appear- 
ance. 

Now  that's  done  away  with;  you  drive  in 
at  the  main  gate,  past  the  gatekeeper's  lodge, 
and  along  the  whole  massive,  imposing  front 
to  the  car  park. 

And  when  I  say  massive,  I  mean  just  that. 
No  temporary  buildings,  no  corrugated  iron 
here.  Solid  reinforced  concrete,  built  to 
endure  as  long  as  any  cathedral. 


Different  Ways  In 


The  car-park  gives  you  the  first  indication  of 
the  activity  within  those  enormous  walls. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cars  in  rows — each 
one  testifying  to  someone  working  inside. 

Then,  if  you  are  decorous  and  mannerly,  you 
come  round  to  one  of  the  three  main  entrances 
again  and  state  your  business  to  the  door- 
keeper. 
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But  if,  like  me,  you  know  a  short  cut  and  a 
back  door,  you  take  it,  and  walk  along  corridors 
wide  and  high  enough  to  drive  a  coach  and  four 
horses  along,  and  through  a  glass-lined  passage 
that  leads  surprisingly  between  flower-g;ardens 
and  green  lawns  to  the  "executive  Mock," 
where  the  publicity  offices  are  situated. 

There  you  would  find  the  publicity  men  of  the 
various  companies  making  films  at  Denham; 
and  highly  important  people  these  would  be 
to  yon,  for  they  have  the  golden  keys  which 
unlock  the  doors  of  the  sound-stages. 

Led  By  the  Hand 

Though  not  yet,  I  feel,  settled  down  to  its 
full  measure  of  "red-tapism."  Denham  is 
already  a  place  with  which  yon  do  not  care  to 
take  bberties. 

It's  etiquette  there  to  be  accompanied  by 
someone  from  the  publicity-offices  when  yon 
visit  the  floor. 

And  when  you  do  attain  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum—oh boy  and  giil,  it's  like  walking  into  a 
cathedral.  It  left  me  wondering  whether  any 
set  could  ever  be  built  large  enough  to  fill  com- 
pletely one  of  those  massive  stages. 

True,  there  are  plenty  big  sets  there;  I  found 
one  large  one  representing  Queen  Elizabeth's 
council-chamber — and  Bess  hked  space;  but  it 
was  built  in  a  comer  of  the  studio,  and  hardly 
noticeable. 


A  spot  of  jealousy  below  stairs ;  Emie  Lotinga 
and  Jack  Frost  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of 
Davina  Craig  in  "Love  up  the  Pole" 

Flora  RobscMi,  wearing  a  ruff  so  high  and 
tight  that  she  could  hardly  turn  her 
head  an  inch  to  talk  to  me,  told  me  that 
she  had  never  enjoyed  a  film  so  much  before. 

Flora's  Chance 

She  has  only  played  one  big  film  nAc,  and 
that  was  in  Catherine  the  Great  with 
Elisabeth  Bergner;    this  time  she  is  the 
star — and  what  a  cast  to  support  her  ! 

Morton  Sehen  looks  grand  in  a  beard  as 
Burleigh,  the  Ehzabethan  garb  sits  magnifi- 
cently on  Leslie  Banks,  Laurence  Olivier  cuts  a 
dashmg  figure  in  doublet  and  hose,  and — wait 
till  you've  seen  Viviai  T-";;*  in  her  frills  and 
furbelows. 

We've  had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  see  her,  but 
yon'n  agree  it  was  worth  the  waiting. 

This  is  the  Erich  Pommer  prodnction  (Pen- 
dennis  Films  is  the  name  and  style  of  his  unit) 
upon  which  high  hopes  are  set. 

There  is  an  atmosphere.  .  .  . 

International 

Confidence.  That's  what  it  is.  The  players 
and  technicians  and  all  the  rest  have  confi- 
dence in  Pommer,  confidence  in  the  studio, 
in  director  William  K.  Howard,  confidence  in 
little  James  Wong  Howe  (who  looks  more  Uke  a 
smiling  Eskimo  boy  than  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  cameramen),  confidence  in  Clemence 
Dane  and  Sergei  Nolbandov  who  have  spent 
months  working  on  the  script. 

An  international  production  this,  to  shock 
the  Little  Englanders  and  warm  the  hearts  of 
those  who  believe  Art  should  know  no  frontiers. 

British,  German,  American,  Hungarian,  Chin- 
ese, and  Russian  talent  is  represented  here; 
but  the  cast  Ls  British  throughout,  speaking 
flawless  English,  with  just  that  extra  touch  of 
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precision  and  dignity  which  we  imagine,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  have  been  commonly  used  in 
Elizabethan  times.  At  any  rate  they  used  it 
in  their  writing — though  they  could  be  trenchant 
enough  when  they  liked. 

"  E.  G."  Eats 

Do  you  know  what's  going  to  happen  to  me 
in  a  minute  if  I  linger  here ' 
I'm  going  to  get  sentimental  about  a  British 
production.   So  come  along,  it's  lunch-time. 

The  studio  restaurant  brings  out  more  than 
ever  the  HoUywoodian  nature  of  Denham. 

There  is  a  huge  canteen  for  extras,  technicians, 
and  so  on,  with  actually  room  to  move  between 
the  tables;  and  beyond  this  is  the  "Bro\vn 
Derby"  (but  I  devoutly  hope  they'll  stop 
calling  it  that  !)  where  a  five-course  luncheon  is 
served  by  waiters  in  white  jackets  and  gilt 
epaulettes;  and  here,  if  it  were  a  less  stately 
place,  you  could  flip  peas  at  the  Mighty. 

1  almost  felt  sufficiently  flippant  (oh,  excuse 
me  !)  in  the  company  of  June  Clyde,  who  was  in  a 
most  irreverent  mood. 

If  I  were  allowed  to  choose  one  luncheon 
companion  out  of  aU  that  starrj'  host,  it  would 
be  June;  she's  as  good  company  as  anyone  I 
know. 

"  Celebs 

Near  us  was  Robert  Flaherty,  back  from 
directing  Elephant  Boy  in  the  heart  of 
India,  and  lunching  with  Charles  Laughton,  who 
was  having  difficulty  in  keeping  his  bristling 
Rembrandt  moustachios  out  of  his  soup. 

At  a  long  table  appropriately  near  the  french 
windows,  AnnabeUa  was  joyously  entertaining  a 
party  of  French  joumahsts,  who  were  making 
the  most  of  the  occasion  and  the  champagne. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  feminine  readers  (who 
are  supposed  to  be  all  agog  when  dress  is  men- 
tioned) I  supfKDse  I  ought  to  mention  that  June 
I  Clyde  in  costume  for  Land  Without  Music,  was 
I  wearing  a  pale  blue  panniered  dress  with  the 
I  silliest,  most  charming  Uttle  dark-blue  straw 
hat  with  a  white  daisy  chain  you  would  meet  in 
a  month  of  hot  Sunday  mornings. 

Back  to  the  long  wide  corridors  (it  was  raining 
hard,  but  at  Denham  you  can  reach  any  part 
of  the  premises,  except  the  workshops,  without 
going  out  in  the  rain)  and  there  I  ran  into  Diana 
Napier,  who  took  me  to  her  dressing-room  to  see 
the  gallant  uniforms  she  wears  in  Land  Without 
Music — she  being  the  monarch  of  that  land. 

By  the  way,  I'm  informed  on  good  authority 
that  the  theme  of  this  film  is  actually  historical ; 

certain  principality  owed  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  empire 
was  pressing  for  payment. 

Then  it  was  realised  that  the  people  of  the 
principality  were  so  devoted  to  music  that  they 
wouldn't  do  any  work  to  pay  off  the  debt,  so 
music  was  banned  from  the  land. 

All  Very  Storybook 

'Certainly  there  wasn't  any  reason  as  good  as 
Richard  Tauber  (as  a  wandering  mistrel) 
:or  removing  the  ban;  and  the  whole  thing  is 
jeing  done — by  Walter  Forde — in  a  hght-fantastic 
ind  storybook  maimer,  greatly  helped  along 
)y  the  lovely  photography  of  John  Boyle,  of 
3oUywood. 

As  soon  as  Tauber  is  through  with  this  one,  he 
;oes  into  Pagliacci,  for  which  charming  Steffi 
)una  has  come  specially  from  Hollywood,  to 
•lay  "Nedda." 

"There  is  likely  to  be  considerable  variation 
a  the  way  this  title  is  pronounced;  so  far  it 
eems  to  vary  between  "Pagglyassy"  and 
Pally  Archie."  The  latter  appeals  to  me  as 
eing  more  friendly. 

Also  there  seems  to  be  some  misconception 
bout  the  kind  of  production  this  is;  however, 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  a  screen  opera, 
■he  last  couple  of  reels  will  portray  a  stage 
resentation  of  the  ojjera,  with  back-stage 
squences. 

Karl  Grune  will  direct  it,  and  Otto  Kanturek^ 
le  Czech,  will  photograph  it. 

y.xplosive 

also  penetrated  to  the  Ultimate  Holy — the 
Charles  Laughton  set.   Yes,  it  has  reached 
le  point  where  they  call  it  that  instead  of  the 
ttnbrandt  set. 

Have  you  ever  handled  nitro -glycerine  ?  It 
:plodes  with  a  lound  bang  if  you  jar  it. 


Even  apart  from  Charles  Laughton,  who  is 
never  less  than  very  good  and  is  often  magnificent, 
this  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  interesting 
picture.  , 

With  a  cast  containing  such  names  as  these  it 
would  be  difficult  to  go  wrong;  Elsa  Lanchester, 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  Walter  Hudd  (who  is  to 
play  "Lawrence  of  Arabia"  as  soon  as  they  get 
round  to  it),  Edward  Chapman,  Roger  Livesey 
and  his  dad  Sam  (grand  actors  those  two), 
Lawrence  Hanray,  Allan  Jeayes,  Henry  Hewitt, 
and  John  Tumbull. 

And  there  will  be  no  going  wrong,  for  Alex 
Korda  himself  is  directing  this,  and  he  seemed 
quietly  confident  when  we  talked  on  the  set. 

He  is  looking  greyer  these  days,  but  as  dis- 
tinguished as  ever,  and  he  still  has  the  same 
jjower  of  inspiring  confidence. 

A  Popular  Pair 

Leaving  the  Rembrandt  set  I  ran  into  Anna- 
beUa, closely  attended  by  Henry  Fonda; 
they  were  gazing  mournfully  out  at  the  dis- 
gusting weather  of  an  English  summer,  which 
had  been  holding  up  the  exterior  work  of  New 
World's  Wings  of  the  Morning  for  days. 

These  two  are  as  popular  a  pair  as  any  in 
Denham — and  I  hear  they  are  doing  some  ex- 
cellent team-work  in  their  picture,  which,  I 
beUeve,  is  destined  to  make  history  not  only 
as  the  first  British  picture  in  New  Technicolour 
but  also  as  good  entertainment. 

Yes,  a  colourful  place,  Denham,  these  days; 
and  the  last  bit  of  colour  that  remains  in  my 
mind  is  little  Sabu,  the  11 -year-old  elephant 
boy  of  Elephant  Boy,  whom  Flaherty  has  brought 
from  India  to  do  interiors,  standing  very  stiff 
and  rather  loosely  in  one  of  the  huge  corridors, 
in  his  crimson  turban  and  sash  and  his  long 
white  coat  and  tight  white  trousers  .  .  .  the 
Unchanging  East  gazing 
amazed  at  the  Progressive 
West.  .  .  . 


Change  of  Title 

At  Worton  Hall,  Isle- 
worth,  which  has 
attained  a  new  importance 
since  it  weis  taken  over  by 
Criterion  Film  Productions, 
Ltd.,  Gang  has  disappeared, 
and  The  Thousand  Windows 
has  taken  its  place. 

Same  production,  but 
different  title.  Personally, 
I  rather  like  those  one-word 
titles,  but  apparently  it 
was  considered  too  gang- 
sterish. 

Here  we  have  Margot 
Grahame,  Paul  Cavanagh, 
Joseph  Cawthome,  Rene 
Ray  (her  first  appearance 
under  her  new  Criterion 
contract)  and  Basil  Sydney, 
in  a  full-blooded  gangster 
story.  The  director  is 
Alfred  Zeisler,  and  Victor 
Armenise  is  the  camera- 
man, so  you  see  the  inter- 
national standard  is  being 
well  kept  up> — especially 
when  you  know  that  Marcel 
Helmann  and  Doug.  Fair- 
banks Jr.  are  co-producers. 


A  Little  Deception 

At  Sound  City,  Para- 
mount British  have 
waded  right  into  Show  Flat, 
which  Bernard  Mainwarins; 
is  directing. 

The  story  concerns  one 
of  those  new  and  enor- 


Louis  Borell,  the  young  Dutch 
actor,  appears  with  Jessie 
Matthews  and  Robert  Flem- 
yng  in  "Head  Over  Heels," 
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mous  blocks  of  flats  which  are  gradually  trans- 
forming us,  Uke  the  Americans,  into  a  nation  of 
cliff-dwellers. 

The  "Show  Flat"  is  turned  to  good  account 
by  an  impecunious  young  man,  who  pretends 
it  is  his  own  in  order  to  impress  a  rich  aunt. 

The  aunt,  who  is  no  longer  so  rich,  practises 
a  similar  deception  upon  her  nephew;  but  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  you  how  it  all  works  out. 

Polly  Ward,  Anthony  Hankey,  Clifford 
Heatherley  and  Eileen  Munro  have  the  leading 
parts  in  this;  incidentally,  I  wish  we  could  see 
more  of  Clifford  Heatherley  on  the  screen;  he  is 
one  of  our  most  consistently  funny  comedians, 
and  a  character  actor  of  remarkable  scope. 

Following  this  Paramount-British  offering, 
another  will  go  straight  into  production;  this 
will  be  Reasonable  Doubt,  which  Pascal  Produc- 
tions will  make  for  Paramount  release. 

EUzabeth  Arkell,  Cynthia  Stock,  and  Eveljm 
Ankers  will  be  in  this. 


Personality 


Ireland  is  occupying  a  goodly  part  of  our 
screen  these  days;  the  latest  Hibernian 
subject  to  take  the  floor  is  The  Duchess,  which 
Warner  Bros.  First  National  are  making  at 
Teddington. 

The  lady  of  title  and  of  title-role,  played  by 
Athene  Seyler,  is  an  autocratic  old  soul,  head  of 
an  extravagant  Irish  family,  which  she  rules 
by  sheer  force  of  personaUty. 

Patric  Knowles  has  been  brought  back  from 
Hollywood  specially  to  play  in  this,  opposite 
Margaret  Lockrwood,  and  in  addition  there  are 
D.  J.  Williams,  George  Dillon,  Eugene  Leahy, 
Terry  ConUn,  Eric  Noels,  CUfton  Boyne,  Tony 
Quinn,  and  Paul  Farrell.  And  Arthur  Woods  is 
directing  it. 

What  a  field-day  for  the  Irish  ! 
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 HREE  passengers  alight- 
ed from  the  noon  train 
when  it  chuffed  to  a  stop 
at  Mandrake  FaUs.  The 
half  dozen  or  more  vil- 
lagers who  were  lounging  at  the 
station  quickly   appraised  and 
labelled  them  as  "city  folks." 

This  appraisal  was  a  tribute  to 
their  powers  of  perception  for  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  indeed 
from  the  city,  and  they  were 
obviously  ill  at  ease  in  the  quiet, 
unhurried  atmosphere  of  this  little 
\'illage  nestled  high  up  in  the  New 
England  hiUs.  The  eldest  of  the 
trio,  a  pompous-looking  man  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fifty  was 
Arthur  Cedar,  a  New  York  attor- 
ney. With  him  was  Anderson,  an 
obsequious  emplo3'ee  from  his 
office,  and  Cornelius  Cobb,  a  cyni- 
cal, disillusioned  ex-newspaper 
man  whose  major  characteristics 
were  a  monumental  impatience,  a 
life-long  grouch  and  a  perpetual 
fit  of  the  jitters. 

Cedar  looked  about  him.  "Small 
to-vvns  like  this  always  affect  me 
strangely,"  he  said. 

Cobb  sniffed  contemptuously. 
"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Me,  too.  They 
gi\'e  me  the  wanderlust.  When's 
the  next  train  back  to  New  York?" 
Cedar  smiled.  "Six  o'clock." 
"Remind  me  to  be  here  at  five," 
said  Cobb  dourly. 

The  three  men  crossed  the  platform 
to  the  booking-office  where  they 
inquired  for  and  were  directed  to 
the  home  of  Longfellow  Deeds. 

At  the  Deeds  homestead,  they  met 
Mrs.  Meredith,  the  Deeds  house- 
keei>er. 

"Is  Mr.  Deeds  in?"  Cedar  asked. 

"Oh,  no."  Mrs.  Meredith  replied. 
"He's  in  the  park  arranging  for  the 
bazaar  to  raise  money  for  the  fire 
engine." 

"Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  some- 
thing about  him,"  Cedar  persisted. 
"What  does'  he  do  for  a  living?" 

"  He  and  Jim  Mason  own  the 
tallow  works.  But  that  isn't  where 
he  makes  his  money,"  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith confided.  "He  makes  most  of 
it  out  of  his  poetry." 

This  was  a  surprising  revelation 
to  the  sceptical   Cobb.  "His 
poetry?  You  mean  they  pay  him 

for  " 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  yes!"  Mrs. 
Meredith  interrupted.  "Longfellow 
is  famous.  He  writes  those  things 
on  postcards.  You  know — for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  and  birthdays." 
She  went  to  the  desk  and  picked 
one  up.  "Here's  one  they  paid  him 
twenty-five  dollars  for." 

Cobb  took  the  card   from  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  started  to  read. 
"When  you've  nowhere  to  turn — 

and  you're  filled  ^vith  doubt — 
Don't  stand  midstream,  hesitating. 
For  you  know  that  your  mother' s 

heart  cries  out  

I'm  waiting,  my  boy,  I'm  waiting.  " 

Mrs.  Meredith  sighed.  "  Isn't  that 
beautiful?  "  she  asked.  And  Cobb, 
his  eyes  wde  with  dismay,  repUed 
flatly,  "Yeah."  Mrs.  Meredith 
excused  herself  and  left  the  three 
men  alone  in  the  parlour  to  wait  for 
Ixmgfellow  Deeds'  return.  Cobb 
turned  to  Cedar. 

"The  old  man  must  have  been 
goofy  to  leave  all  that  money  to 
this  yol:el,"  he  said.  "Ho  "  much 
do  you  figure  the  estate  will  ai.iount 
to  after  the  taxes  are  deducted  ?" 

Cedar  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"About  twenty  millions,"  he  said. 
Mrs.  Meredith  bustled  into  the  room 


with  the  information  that  Mr.  Deeds 
was  even  then  entering  the  house. 
She  left  for  the  front  door  and  Cobb 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Better  be  careful  how  you  spring 
it  on  him,"  he  admonished.  "He's 
liable  to  keel  over  from  the  shock. 
It's  more  money  than  he  probably 
ever  heard  of." 

The  ro|>e  portieres  were  parted  and 
Longfellow  Deeds  came  into  the 
hving  room.  The  three  men  looked 
at  him.  Longfellow  was  a  tall  man, 
unusually  tall  and  lanky.  He  had 
a  rugged  face  and  a  mop  of  unruly 
black  hair.  The  sleeves  of  his  coat 
were  just  a  shade  too  short.  "How 
do  you  do  ?  "  he  said  to  the  three 
men  and  his  face  was  lighted  briefly 
with  a  fleeting  smile. 

"Are  you  Longfellow  Deeds?" 
Cedar  asked. 

"Yes." 

"My  name  is  John  Cedar  of  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Cedar,  Cedar, 
Cedar  and  Budington."  He  handed 
his  business  card  to  Longfellow  who 
looked  at  it  speculatively. 

"Cedar,  Cedar,  Cedar  and  Bud- 
ington," he  repeated.  He  smiled  as 
he  looked  up  at  Cedar.  "  Budington 
must  feel  like  an  awful  stranger." 

Cedar  introduced  his  two  com- 
panions and  they  sat  down  again. 
Longfellow  crossed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  returned  with  a 
huge  tuba.  He  sat  down,  reached 
into  his  p)ocket  and  puUed  out  a 
bit  of  shiny  brass. 

"New  mouthpiece,"  he  explained. 
"  Keep  losing  them  all  the  time." 

Cedar  ignored  the  tuba.  "Mr. 
Deeds,"  he  asked,  "are  you  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  Deeds?" 
"  Yes." 

"Are  your  parents  alive?" 

"No." 

"Mr.  Deeds,  does  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  Semple  mean  anything  to 
you  ?"  Cedar  asked. 

"Not  much.  An  uncle  of  mine. 
Never  saw  him,  though.  My  mother's 
name  was  Semple,  you  know." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cedar  impres- 
sively, "he's  passed  on.  He  ■was 
kiUed  in  a  motor  accident  in  Italy." 

Longfellow  was  pyoUtely  sympa- 
thetic. "He  was?  Now  that's  too 
bad.  If  there's  anything  I  can  do  .  .  ." 

Cedar  brushed  Longfellow's  offer 
aside.  "Mr.  Semple  left  a  great 
fortune,"  he  continued.  "He  left  it 
to  you,  Mr.  Deeds.  Deducting  taxes, 
it's  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  twenty  million  dollars." 

Longfellow  looked  at  Cedar  and  his 
companions,  then,  wetting  his  tuba's 
new  mouthpiece,  he  blew  a  specu- 
lative "oom-pah." 

Cedar  reacted  to  the  "oom-pah." 
"  Perhaps  you  didn't  hear  me,  Mr. 
Deeds,"  he  continued.  "The  whole 
Semple  fortune  goes  to  you  !  Twenty 
million  !" 

Longfellow  turned  from  his  tuba. 
"Oh,  I  heard  you  all  right.  Twenty 
million?  It's  quite  a  bit,  isn't 
it?" 

Cobb  snorted.  "  It'll  do  at  a 
pinch,"  he  said  sarcastically. 

Longfellow  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow. "Wonder  why  he  left  all  that 
money  to  me  ?  I  don't  need  it."  And 
he  started  playing  his  tuba  again. 

Cedar  interrupted  the  concert. 
"Are  you  married,  Mr.  Deeds?" 

"Who — me?  No." 

"That's  good.  Well,  you'll  have 
to  hurry  with  your  packing." 

Longfellow  was  surprised.  "  What 
for?  " 

"  You're  coming  to  New  York  with 
us,"  Cedar  said.  "We'll  leave  on  the 
six  o'clock  train.  You  know,  there 
are  a  great  many  important  things 
to  be  taken  care  of." 

"  I'm  kind  of  nervous.  I've  never 
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been  awaj^  from  Mandrake  Falls." 
Then  Longfellow  smiled  in  antici- 
pation. "But  I  would  like  to  see 
Grant's  Tomb,  at  that." 

"  He's  news,  I  tell  you  !  Every 
time  he  blows  his  nose,  it's 
news.  A  corn-fed  yokel  like  that  falling 
into  the  Semple  fortune  is  hot  copy. 
\Miat's  he  think  about?  How's  it 
feel  to  be  a  millionaire?  Is  he 
going  to  get  married  ?  What's  he 
think  of  New  York  ?  Is  he  smart  ? 
Is  he  dumb  ?" 

'He's  been  here  three  days  and 
what  have  you  numbskulls  brought 
in?"  The  managing  editor  glared 
at  the  reporters  grouped  around 
his  desk.  "A  lot  of  flat,  uninter- 
esting routine  stuff.  Now  get  out 
of  here  before  I  tell  you  what  I  really 
think  of  you." 

The  reporters  filed  out  of  the  office, 
all  of  them,  that  is,  but  Babe 
Bennett.  .\  pert,  vivacious  little 
blonde.  Babe  had  been  very  busy 
throughout  the  managing  editor's 
tirade  doing  things  with  lipstick 
and  powder  puff.  It  was  not  until 
the  others  had  left  that  the  editor 
spied  her.  "  You,  too.  Babe,"  he 
growled.  "Thought  I  could  depend 
on  you.  You're  getting  as  dumb  as 
the  rest  of  them." 

Babe  continued  with  her  repaint 
job.  "T.ikes  time  to  get  a  good 
idea,  Mac,"  she  said. 

Mac  changed  his  tactics.  "Listen, 
Babe."  he  pleaded,  "get  me  some 


good  human  interest  stuff  on  this 
guy  and — and — and  I'll  give  you  a 
month's  vacation  with  j>ay  !" 

Babe  looked  at  him.    "On  the 
level  ?" 

"  On  the  level,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"  Shake,"  said  Babe,  extending  her 
hand.  "  I'U  have  your  story  for  yon 
and  you  can  plaster  it  all  over  the 
front  page  to-morrow." 

Meanwhile,  Longfellow,  estab- 
lished in  his  uncle's  home,  had 
discovered  that  a  miUionare's  Ufe  was 
not  all  beer  and  skittles.  With  Cobb 
as  his  mentor  and  guide  he  found 
that  his  day  was  one  long  round  of 
be\vildering  conferences.  Cobb  had 
summoned  a  tailor  to  work  on  Long- 
fellow's wardrobe.  Cedar  was  im- 
portuning him — ^just  a  little  bit 
too  insistently,  Longfellow  thought 
— to  give  the  firm  of  Cedar,  Cedar, 
Cedar  and  Budington  power  of 
attorney  to  handle  his  business 
affairs  and,  at  the  moment  the  direc- 
tors of  the  opera  association,  of 
which  his  uncle  had  long  been  chair-  i 
man,  were  waiting  to  meet  with  him.  i 

Longfellow  excused  himself  from 
the  others  and,  with  Cobb,  went 
to  meet  the  opera  directors.  Aiter 
introductions  had  been  completed 
the  board  elected  him  to  the  chair-  i 
manship  vacated  by  his  uncle's  death.  I 
As  the  meeting  progressed  Longfellow 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  there  was 
a  $180,000  deficit  in  the  operating 
costs  of  the  opera. 

"  I  think  we  should  explain  to 
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piCTUREGOER  has  secured  the  exclusive  story  rights 
of  Columbia's  latest  production,  in  which  Gary  Cooper 
gives  one  of  the  best  performances  of  his  career.  This 
uxek  we  present  our  readers  with  the  opening  chapters 
and  the  story  will  be  concluded  in  next  week's  issue.  The 
film  is  now  on  at  the  Regal,  LMndon,  and  a  criticism  of 
it  appears  on  page  24  of  this  issue. 


3U,  Mr.  Deeds,"  the  treasurer  said, 
that  the  opera  is  not  conducted  for 
rofit." 

"Why  not?"    Longfellow  asked. 
We  own  an  of>era  house,  don't 
e  ?  And  we  give  shows  ?  " 
"We  provide  opera,"  the  treas- 
er  chided. 

"But  you  charge — I  mean,  you 

U  tickets  ? "  Longfellow  insisted. 

"Of  course," 

"And  it  doesn't  pay?" 

"That  would  be  impMDSsible.  The 
•  era  never  paid." 

"Then  we  must  give  the  wrong 

id  of  shows,"  Longfellow  con- 
I  ided. 

"But  opera's  an  art!"  they  in- 
!ted.  "You  cannot  think  of  it  in 
1  ins  of  profit  and  loss.  " 

VVell  then,  where' s  the  hundred 
i  d  eighty  thousand  dollars  coming 
1  m?"  Longfellow  asked. 

We  were  exjjecting  it  from  you. 
"  ur  uncle  always  felt  privileged  to 
I  ke  up  the  opera's  deficits." 
'From  me?" 
'  Naturally.  " 

'Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but 
t  re's  nothing  natural  about  that," 


Longfellow  told  them.  "Somebody 
here  must  be  crazy  and  I  guess  it 
must  be  me — '  cause  if  I  had  a 
grocerj'  store  that  wasn't  paying,  I'd 
go  out  of  the  business.  I  don't  see 
why  the  same  thing  doesn't  apply 
to  of)era.  WeU,  gentlemen,  you'll 
have  to  excuse  me  now  for  I  must  go. 
Thank  you  for  making  me  chairman." 

With  that,  Longfellow  and  Cobb 
left  the  flabbergasted  directors. 
But  Cobb,  with  a  malicious  gleam 
in  his  eyes,  poked  his  head  back 
in  through  the  door  a  moment  later. 
"You'll  find  the  smelling  salts  in  the 
medicine  cabinet,  gentlemen,"  he 
said. 

With  equal  bluntness  Longfellow 
disposed  of  a  conniving  lawyer  who 
came  to  him  as  the  attorney  for  a 
woman  who  clsiimed  to  be  his  late 
uncle's  common  law  wife.  After 
Cedar  and  the  others  had  left  and 
after  Cobb  had  said  his  farewells 
for  the  night  Longfellow  decided 
that  he  would  set  out  by  himself, 
have  dinner  at  some  quiet  restau- 
rant and  explore  the  city. 

As  he  left  the  house  Babe  Ben- 


"  Feel  better  now?"  Longfellovj 
smiled  across  the  table.    "  Um  I" 
Babe  smiled  hack  at  him. 


nett,  who  had  been  waiting  for  just 
this  opportunity,  started  to  walk 
toward  him.  She  staggered  ever  so 
slightly  as  she  passed  him  and 
when  she  came  to  a  tree  she 
clutched  at  it  weakly  and  then 
crumpled  to  the  ground.  Long- 
fellov/  rushed  to  her  side  and  lifted  her 
head  from  the  sidewalk.  Babe  op>ening 
her  eyes,  feigned  bewilderment. 

Longfellow  smiled  at  her.  "You 
fainted,"  he  explained.  "Can  I  help 
you  ?  " 

Babe  struggled  weakly  to  her 
feet.  "No,  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  all  right."  Then,  once  again, 
she  appeared  to  become  faint  and 
leaned  heavily  against  him,  drop- 
pmg  her  purse  as  she  did.  "Guess 
I  waJked  too  much  to-day,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Been  looking  for  a  job. 
Found  one,  too.  I  start  to-morrow." 

Longfellow  stooped  to  pick  up  her 
purse  and  its  contents  which  had 
scattered  around.  He  noted,  as 
Babe  had  hoped  he  would,  that  she 
had  no  money  in  the  purse.  He 
looked  thoughtfully  for  a  moment 
and  then  he  glanced  up  at  Babe 
understandingly. 

"Come  on.  Miss,"  he  said. 
"  You're  a  lady  in  distress  and  I'm 
going  to  be  your  gallant  knight. 
Let's  begin  by  you  having  dinner 
with  me.  AH  right  ? " 

Babe  appeared  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  and  then  she  smiled  at  him 
wanly.  "AU  right,"  she  said. 

"Feel  better  now?"  Longfellow 
smiled  across  the  table. 

"  Um  !  "  Babe  smiled  right  back  at 
him.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
\ou,  Mr.  Deeds.  You've  had  quite 
an  exciting  time  since  you  came  to 
New  York.  Meetings,  business 
deals,  society  f>eople — aren't  you 
having  fun  ?  " 

l-ongfellow  shook  his  head.  "No. 
.\t  least  I  didn't.  Not  till  now.  I 
like  talking  to  you." 

Across  the  room  Longfellow's 
waiter  had  stopped  at  a  table  where 
three  men  were  sitting.  He  told 
them  about  Longfellow  and  his 
request  to  meet  celebrities.  "Let's 
invite  him  over,"  said  one  of  the 
trio.    "  Might  get  some  laughs.  " 

Longfellow  was  thrilled  to  meet 
Henaberry,  Morrow  and  Bookfield 
and  it  was  some  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  reaUsed  that  their  interest  in 
how  he  composed  his  jingles  for  post 
cards  and  their  compliments  were 
their  method  of  kidding  him.  WTien 
he  did  understand  their  motives  he 
was  deeply  hurt. 

"I  guess  I  get  the  idea,"  he  told 
them.  "You  invited  me  over  here 
to  make  fun  of  me.  It's  easy  to 
make  fun  of  somebody  if  you  don't 
care  how  much  you  hurt  them.  I 
know  I  must  look  funny  to  you,  but 
maybe  if  you  canie  to  Mandrake 
Falls  you'd  look  funny  to  us.  But 
nobody  would  laugh  at  you  and 
make  you  ridiculous — 'cause  that 
wouldn't  be  good  manners.  If  it 
weren't  for  the  young  lady  who  is 
with  me,  I'd  probably  bump  your 
heads  together." 

"Go  right  ahead,"  Babe  inter- 
posed. "Don't  worry  about  me." 

.\s  Brookfield  and  Henaberry  rose 
from  their  chairs.  Deeds  launched 
two  swift  punches  that  sent  them 
both  sprawling.  Then  he  turned 
to  Babe.  "We  can  go  now,"  he 
said.  "  I  feel  better." 

But  they  did  not  get  far.  Before 
they  had  reached  the  door  Morrow 
had  overtaken  them.  "Hey,  there," 
he  called,  "vou  left  me  out."  Point- 


ing to  his  chin  he  continued,  "Sock 
it,    brother,    and    sock  it  good." 

Ix)ngfellow  smiled.  "It's  all  over 
now.  I  got  it  ofi  my  chest." 

"I  think  you're  swell,"  Morrow 
continued.  "You're  my  guest  from 
now  on." 

"Thanks,  but  Miss  Dawson  (That's 
the  name  Babe  had  given  him)  and 
I  were  going  out  to  see  the  sights." 

"Fine.  Hop  aboard  my  ma^jic  car- 
pet and  you'll  see  sights  you've 
never  seen  before.  Friend,  we're 
gomg  on  a  real,  good  binge  ! " 

Late  the  next  afternoon  Walter, 
Deeds'  valet,  was  having  his  trou- 
bles waking  Longfellow.  After  a 
particularly  violent  shake,  Long- 
fellow opened  one  eye  and  looked 
at  Walter. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  Walter 
said.  "  If  you'll  permit  me  to  say  so, 
sir.  you  were  out  on  quite  a  bender 
last  night." 

"  Bender  ?  "  Longfellow  shook  his 
head  "Oh,  no.  We  started  to  go 
out  on  a  binge  but  we  never  got  to 
it.  Has  Miss  Dawson  called  yet  ?  " 

"Miss  Dawson?  No,  sir." 

"  I  must  call  her  up  and  apologise. 
I  don't  remember  taking  her  home." 

"I'd  venture  to  say  you  don't 
remember  much  of  anything  last 
night." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Long- 
fellow was  indignant.  "I  remember 
everything.  Hand  me  my  trousers."" 

Walter  smiled  apologetically. 
"  You  have  no  trousers,  sir.  You 
came  home  without  them.  Matter  of 
fact  you  came  home  without  any 
clothes.  You  were  in  your  pants." 

Longfellow  was  sceptical.  "Now, 
that's  silly,  Walter.  You  know  I 
couldn't  walk  around  the  streets 
without  clothes.  I'd  be  arrested." 

Walter  agreed.  "Yes,  sir.  That's 
what  the  two  policemen  who 
brought  you  home  said.  They  said 
you  and  another  man  were  standing 
in  the  street  in  your  pants, 
feeding  doughnuts  to  a  horse  and 
shouting  '  Back  to  nature  ! '  They 
said  you  were  feeding  doughnuts  to 
the  horse  to  see  how  many  he'd 
eat  before  asking  for .  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

Ix>ngfellow  shook  a  finger  at 
Walter.  "  If  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Morrow  calls  me,  Walter,  tell  him 
I'm  not  in.  That  man  is  crazy, 
Walter." 

At  that  moment  Cobb  burst  into 
Longfellow's  bedroom,  his  hands 
filled  with  newspapers.  "Well,"  he 
shouted,  "have  you  gone  nuts? 
What  did  you  do  last  night?  WTio 
were  you  with?  Why  did  you  do 
it  ?  Look  at  these  papers  ! "  He 
flung  the  armful  of  papers  at  Long- 
fellow. Screaming  headlines  jumi>ed 
at  Longfellow. 

"  CINDERELLA  MAN  ON  A 
SPREE  " 
Punches  Literary  Lights  at  Tullio"s. 

Feeding  Doughnuts  To  Horses 
Hick  Town  Poet  Laureate  Shows 
Big  City  How  to  "Cut  Up" 
Longfellow  jumped  out  of  bed. 
"What  do  they  mean  by  this?"  he 
demanded.    'Cinderella  Man!'"' 

"  Listen,  Longfellow,"  Cobb  plead- 
ed, "you've  got  brains.  You'll  get 
along  fine  if  you'll  only  control  your 
homicidal  instincts.  And  keep  your 
trap  shut  !  Don't  talk  to  anybodj'. 
Those  reporters  are  laying  for  you." 

"You're  right,"  said  Longfellow. 
"  I  mustn't  talk  to  anybody." 

"  Beg  f)ardon,  sir,'"  Walter  inter- 
rupted. "Miss  Dawson  on  the 
'  phone.'" 

Longfellow  beamed.  "Fine!  I'll 
talk  to  her  I  Hand  me  the  'phone. 
She's  the  only  one  I'm  going  to  talk 
to  from  now  on." 

{To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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CAPTAIN  JANUARY 

11  the  ingredients  necessary 


to 

show  off  the  paces  of  the  un- 
crowned queen  of  the  juvenile  stars 
are  present  in  this  simple,  senti- 
mental story  and  I  cannot  imagine 
any  Shirley  fan  wanting  to  miss 
seeing  it. 

But  besides  songs,  dances,  comedy 
and  pathos  for  the  lead,  there  is  a 
chance  for  characterisation  given  to 
Guy  Kibbee  and  Slim  SummerviUe 
and  they  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  have  always  maintained  that 
the  main  fault  in  Shirley  Temple 
films  is  the  fact  that  the  little  star 
is  made  to  carry  practically  all  the 
weight  of  the  picture  and  no  juvenile 
is  capable  of  such  a  feat — nor  a 
gjrown-up  artiste  for  that  matter. 

Here  a  great  deal  of  the  comedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  Guy  Kibbee  and 
SUm  SummerviUe,  the  former  as  a 
Ughthouse  keeper  who  "adopts" 
Shirley  after  her  parents  have  been 
drowned  in  a  wreck,  and  the  latter 
as  his  friend,  a  lighthouse  inspector. 

The  plot  runs  in  quite  conven- 
tional lines.  The  "truant  officer" 
makes  her  appearance  and  is  dis- 
gusted to  see  the  way  Shirley  is 
being  brought  up.  However,  the 
httle  girl  confounds  her  by  passing 
an  examination,  but  later  the  officer 
— a  very  cattish  female — manages 
to  get  an  order  for  Shirley  to  go  to 
an  institution  because  Guy  Kibbee 
will  be  out  of  work  when  the  new 
mechanical  light  is  installed  in  the 
lighthouse. 

Naturally,  a  way  out  of  this 
imp>asse  is  found  and  all  ends 
happily. 

Shirley  Temple  sings  two  or  three 
songs  excellently  and  dcinces  with 
equal  cleverness.  She  also  acts  with 
that  slightly  precocious  but  never- 
theless astonishing  facility  which  has 
cilways  characterised  her. 

A  great  deal  of  real  human 
humour  is  got  out  of  the  never- 
ending  quarrels  between  the  two 
friends  cind  the  touch  of  pathos 
necessary  to  pK)int  the  comedy  is 
well  in  evidence. 

The  whole  thing  is  very  well 
staged  and  represents  excellent 
entei  tainment  for  the  family. 

THE  SINGING  KID 

Quick-action  musical,  ingenious 
in  its  presentation  of  songs, 
fairly  bright  in  humour,  and  con- 
taining the  necessary  amount  of 
romance. 

If  you  are  not  particularly  fond 
of  W  Jolson's  methods  of  song 
rendition,  you  may  not  find  it  so 
entertaining,  for  the  man  who  sang 
the  talkies  into  being  is  centre  stage 
most  of  the  time  and  usually  in  full 
song. 

His  numbers,  however,  are  tuneful 
and  catchy.  They  are  :  "  I  Love  to 
Sing — a!"  "Save  Me,  Sister,"  an 
elaborated  negro  spiritual,  and 
"  You're  the  Cau.se  of  What  Ails  Me." 

The  plot  is  a  slight  one,  deaUng 
with  a  famous  Broadway  .singer  who 
is  let  down  by  his  fiancee  and  lawyer, 
loses  his  voice,  goes  to  the  country 
to  recuperate,  finds  romance  there, 
comes  back,  and  finally  consumates 
that  romance. 

There  has  been  little  attempt  at 
continuity,  the  main  feature  of  the 
show  being  the  spectacular  stage 
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shows  and  song  and  dance  numbers. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  is  where 
Jolson  insists  on  trying  to  sing  a 
"  mammy  "  song  while  all  his  advisers 
try  to  persuade  him  to  sing  the  new 
rhythm.  He  walks  out  into  the 
street,  and  all  the  passers-by  take 
up  the  protest  until  at  last  they  fall 
down  exhausted  and  Jolson  manages 
to  put  over  his  mammy  number 
after  all. 

This  is  a  technically  excellent  piece 
of  work,  and  it  is  humorously 
designed  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
satire  in  it. 

AUen  Jenkins  and  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  as  Jolson's  yes-men,  are 
amusing,  but  they  are  not  given 
particularly  good  material. 

The  romantic  element  is  well 
introduced  by  Beverley  Roberts,  who 
has  a  most  attractive  speaking  voice 
and  with  her  kid  sister,  Sybil  Jason, 
gives  a  natural  and  whoUy  dehghtful 
performance. 

In  addition  to  the  cast,  there  are 
Cab  Galloway,  the  "scat"  singer, 
and  his  band,  and  the  Four  Yacht 
Club  Boys. 

The  picture  has  plenty  of  action 
and  never  pauses  in  its  rather  hectic 
career  until  the  last  close-up. 

WilUam  Keighley,  the  director, 
has  not  bothered  a  lot  about 
characterisation,  but  he  has  pro- 
duced a  musical  which  is  well  up  to 
the  standard  of  its  type.- — L.C. 
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MR.  DEEDS  GOES  TO  TOWN 

^nce  more  Frank  Capra  has  put 
us  aU  in  his  debt  by  a  film 
which  performs  the  rare  feat  of 
riveting  our  attention  to  the  screen 
for  an  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  though 
it  has  plenty  of  dramatic  moments. 
It  teUs  of  a  small-town  poet  named 
Longfellow  Deeds,  who  inherits 
£4,000,000  and  leaves  Mandrake 
Falls,  where  he  is  known  and  liked 
by  everyone  and  can  trust  everyone 
he  knows,  to  Uve  in  New  York,  where 
practically  everyone  is  trying  to 
swindle  him. 

He  makes  one  friend — a  girl 
whom  he  rescues  from  starvation 
and  with  whom  he  falls  heavily  in 
love,  without  knowing  that  she  is  a 
"sob-sister"  sent  by  her  newspaper 
to  get  a  story  out  of  him. 

Deeds  is  expected  to  indulge  in 


reckless  extravagance,  but  he  has 
other  ideas.  He  conceives  a  gigantic 
scheme  to  put  farmers  on  the  land — 
but  the  people  interested  in  trying 
to  get  his  money  have  him  arrested 
as  mentally  incapable  of  handling  it. 

This  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  best 
court-room  scenes  ever  shown  on 
the  screen.  It  would  sj)oil  the 
reader's  enjoyment  to  divulge  the 
outcome,  so  I  will  merely  envy  you 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it,  and  leave 
it  at  that. 

Gary  Cooper  puts  up  a  first-rate 
performance  as  Deeds,  and  Jean 
Arthur  is  very  attractive  and  con- 
vincing as  the  hard-boiled  reporter 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  ignore  her 
soft  centre. 

George  Bancroft  as  her  editor, 
Lionel  Stander  as  a  dumb  reporter, 
Raymond  Wolbum  as  a  butler,  and 
H.  B.  Warner  as  the  judge  all 
contribute  memorable  performances. 

This  is  one  film  you  must  not 
miss. — E.  G.  C. 


On  the  Screens  hlow 


***TUDOR  ROSE 

G.-B.D.  British.  "  V  "  certificate.  Historical 
tragedy.    Runs  78  minutes. 

Cedric  Hardwicke  Earl  of  Warwick 

John  Mills   Lord  Guildford  Dudley 

Feli.x  Aylmer  Edward  Seymour 

Leslie  Perrins  Thomas  Seymour 

Frank  Cellier  Henry  VIII 

Desmond  Tester  .    Edward  VI 

GwEN  Ffrancon  Da  vies   Mary  Tudor 

^J*«^"*"""     \   Jane's  Parents 

Miles  MallesonJ 

Sybil  Thorndike   ...Ellen 

Nova  Pilbeam  Lady  Jane  Grey 

Directed    by    Robert    Stevenson.  Pre-viewed 
May  16,  1936. 

I dealt  with  this  picture  at  length 
in  our  issue  of  May  16,  and  I 
would  refer  readers,  who  wish  for 
fuUer  details  than  I  have  space  for 
here,  to  it. 

It  is  easily  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing historical  productions  made 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  and 
Robert  Stevenson,  whose  first  direc- 
torial assignment  it  is,  deserves 
sincere  congratulations  on  a  finely 
artistic  and  pictoriaUy  expressive 
piece  of  work. 

The  story  starts  with  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII,  the  intrigue  that 
followed  between  the  various  nobles 
desirous  of  power,  the  accession  and 
death  of  the  boy  Edward  VI,  and 
the  accession  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
followed  by  Mary's  seizing  of  power 
and  the  execution  of  the  nine-day 
queen. 

It  is  full  of  exceptionally  weU- 
drawn  characterisations  and  there  is 
a  tensely  human  touch  in  the  produc- 
tion which  makes  the  whole  thing 
vivid  and  vital. 

Technical  quaUties  are  excellent 
and.  without  being  flamboyant, 
create  a  most  realistic  atmosphere. 


Shirley  Temple  and  Hud  Ebsen  in  "  Captam  January.' 


Cedric  Hardwicke  is  exceptionally 
weU  cast  as  the  master  schemer, 
Warwick,  who  plans  to  marry  his 
son  Dudley  to  Jane  Grey. 

Edward  Seymour,  Edward  VI 's, 
hypocritical  guardian,  is  portrayed 
admirably  by  Felix  Aylmer,  while 
LesUe  Perrins  provides  a  striking 
contrast  as  his  debonair  brother, 
Thomas. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural 
performances  in  the  picture  is  that 
of  Desmond  Tester  as  Edward  VI, 
while  Nova  Pilbeam  is  excellent  as 
the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

»*LIVING  DANGEROUSLY 

Wardour.  British.   "  A  "  certificate.  Musical 
melodrama.    Runs  72  minutes. 

OiTO  Kruger  Dr.  Norton 

Leonora  Corbett  Helen 

Francis  Lister  Dr.  Pryor 

AiLEEN  Marson  Vera 

Lawrence  Anderson  Lloyd 

Eric  Stanley   Sir  George  Parker 

Charles  Mortimer  Inspector  Webster 

Hubert  Harben  President  of  Council 

Iris  Hoey  Lady  Annesley 

Jaices  Carew  Lingara 

liMHY  GoDDON  Member  of  Comicil 

Hartley  Power  District  Attom^y 

Directed  by  Herbert  Brenon,  adapted  from  the 
play  by  Reginald  Simpson  and  Frank  Gregory. 

Otto  Kruger,  who  makes  his  debut 
in  British  films  as  a  doctor  in 
this  adaptation  of  the  stage  success, 
gives  a  sensitive  performance  and 
certainly  wins  your  sympathy. 

He  is  cast  as  Stanley  Norton,  an 
Enghsh  doctor  with  a  fashionable 
practice  in  New  York,  who  kiUs  a 
man  in  his  apartment  eind  pleads 
self-defence.  His  friend,  the  District 
Attorney,  refuses  to  accept  his  plea, 
and  he  is  forced  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  calendar  is  then  turned  back, 
and  the  victim  is  shown  as  Pryor, 
Norton's  partner  in  England.  Pryor 
gets  into  trouble  by  dealing  in  drugs, 
and  when  Norton  threatens  to  sever 
their  partnership,  Pryor  falsely 
accuses  him  of  misconduct  with  his 
wife,  Helen.  Through  the  j>erjury  of 
a  nurse,  Pryor's  mistress,  Norton  is 
found  guilty  and  struck  off  the 
register  by  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

He  starts  afresh  in  America  with 
Helen,  and  Pryor,  after  serving  a 
sentence  for  his  dealing  in  drugs, 
follows  him  and  attempts  blackmail. 
Forced  to  kill  Pryor  to  save  Helen's 
honour,  Norton  throws  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  District  Attorney, 
and  he,  moved  by  his  story,  sees  him 
through. 

It  is  basically  a  triangle  theme,  but 
the  new  angle  of  approach,  with  a 
dramatic  examination  scene  handled 
by  the  General  Medical  Council, 
gives  added  interest. 

The  treatment  is  intelligent,  the 
characters  interesting  and  the 
development,  while  not  altogether 
smooth,  at  least  logical. 

Francis  Lister  is  good  as  Pryor 
and  Leonora  Corbett  makes  a 
sympathetic  Helen. 

Altogether  the  picture  provides 
good  emotional  melodrama  with 
a  strong  feminine  appeal. 

•♦AND    SO    THEY  WERE 
MARRIED 

Columbia.      American.      "  U "  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy.    Runs  73  minutes. 

MiLVYN  Douglas  Stephen  Blake 

Mary  Astor   Edith  Fambam 

Edith  Fellows  Brenda  Famham 

Jackie  Moran  Tommy  BUke 

Donald  Meek  Hotel  Manager 

Dorothy  Stickney  Miss  Peabody 

RoMAiNE  Callendeb   Mr.  Snirley 

Douglas  Scott  Horace 

Directed  by  Elliott  Nugent  from  a  story  by 
Sarah  Addington. 

There  are  no  surprises  in  the 
development  of  this  story, 
which  bears  a  family  resemblance  to 
She  Married  Her  Boss,  but  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
picture. 

The  dialogue,  however,  is  snappy 
(Conlinued  cm  page  26) 
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I  knew 


the  right  powder  shade 
for  my  skin  . . ." 

CONSTANCE,  lADY  MOON 


Lovely  dark-haired 
LADY  MOON  says 
'Tve  always  chosen  a  light 
powder  shade.  It  makes  my 
skin  contrast  more  effec- 
tively with  my  hair.  But 
when  I  tried  these  new 
Pond's  powder  shades,  I 
realised  that  the  shade  I 
had  been  using  wasn't 
really  right  for  me  at  all! 
It  made  my  skin  look  actu- 
ally dull  compared  toith 
Pond's  Rachel  i.  Pond's 
brightens  my  skin  and  gives 
it  a  dazzling  clearness." 


[ 


Are  you  making  this  mistake,  too? 


Amazing  facts  about  the 
colours  in  loftly  skin  tvere 
revealed  when  over  200  girls 
zuere  complexion  -  analysed 
under  a  colourscope.  It  show- 
ed that  beautiful  blonde  skin 
has  a  note  of  bright  blue; 
that  lovely  brunette  skin  con- 
tains brilliant  green !  With 
this  knmcledge  Pond's  have 
been  able  to  blend  in  their  new 
powder  shades  the  exact  tints 
of  lovely  skin. 

★ 


YOU  have  probably  chosen  your  shade  of 
powder  with  great  care  and  now  have  every 
reason  to  think  it  suits  your  complexion.  But 
doesn't  your  mirror  often  reflect  a  dull,  faded 
skin? 

Your  skin  lacks  charm,  so  experts  say,  because 
you  are  using  the  wrong  powder  shade  after  all. 
For,  until  recently,  face  powder  shades  have 
been  produced  vnthout  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
skin  tones. 

But  Pond's,  when  they  made  their  5  new  pow- 
der shades,  analysed  the  skin  of  over  200  girls 
under  a  colourscope  to  discover  what  hidden 
tints  gave  lovely  blonde  skin  its  clarity,  brunette 
its  creamy  tone.  Now  these  tints  are  blended  in 
Pond's  Powder.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
beauty  the  new  shades  give  your  skin ! 

Send  in  the  coupon,  and  try  all  5  shades  of 
Pond's  Powder  free.  See  which  suits  you. 
Natural  makes  blonde  skin  clear.  Rachel  i  gives 
pearliness  to  fair  skin.  Rachel  2  adds  a  creamy 
tone.  Peach  warms  dull  skin.  Dark  Brunette 
■gives  a  summery  beauty. 

FREE:  Write  your  name  and  address  below,  attach  a  id 
stamp.  Post  in  sealed  envelope  to  Dept.  nn-1.  Pond's, 
Perivale,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
Pond's  Face  Powder  —  Natural,  Peach,  Dark  Brunette, 
Rachel  i,  Rachel  2. 

NAMB  

ADDRESS  .  


CHARMING  BILLIE  HOUS- 
TON   writes  :    "I    hate  the 
sticky  feeling  of  stage  make-up 
and  as  soon  as  ever  possible  I 
always  remove  all  grease  paint 
and  wash  with  Wright's  Coal 
Tar  Soap.    It  is  the  only  soap 
that    gives    me    a    sense  of 
complete  freshness,  and  I  am 
never  without  a  cake  of  it  in 
my  dressing-room." 
British  film  stars  are  famed 
the  world  over 
for  flawless  com- 
plexion combined 
with    beauty  of 
figure.  Their 
secret  is  invari- 
ably Wright's 
Coal    Tar  Soap 
and  special 
Health  and 
Beauty  exercises. 


WRIGHTS 


KOKE  So  that  YOU 
'  ~"~may  have  the  stars' 
full  beauty  regime,  the 
makers  ofWright's  now 
offer  slow-motion  pictures 
of  the  exercises  in  the  form 
of  "Flickers,'  in  exchange  for 
printed  yellow  wrappers  from 
the  soap.  Just  post  your 
wrappers,  three  for  each 
"Flicker,"  to  the  proprietors 
of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap.  46, 
Southwark  Street, 
London,  S.E.I.  Mark 
envelope  '  'Flickers ' ' 
and  enclose  your 
name  and  address. 
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quick  reference  index  to 
films  just  released 

•^TUDOR  ROSE 
♦♦LIVING 

DANGEROUSLY 
♦♦AND  SO  THEY  WERE 

MARRIED 
♦♦HOUSE  OF  A  THOUS- 
AND CANDLES 
♦LOVE  AT  SEA 
♦KOENIGSMARK 
♦DANGEROUS  IN- 
TRIGUE 
♦BLIND  MAN'S  BLUFF 
♦MAN  HUNT 
♦HOUSE  OF  FATE 
♦TWELVE  GOOD  MEN 
THf  LAST 

ASSIGNMENT 
PARISIENNE  LIFE 
THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE 
MASK 

♦**IF  I  HAD  A  MILLION 

(re-issue) 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  *  *  *  An  outstanding  fetaure. 
***   Very  goad. 

*  Average  entertainment, 
statable  for  children. 


*  *  Good, 
c  Also 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

and  the  action  slick,  leading  to 
some  uproarious  sequences.  It  is  an 
intimate  type  of  picture  with  plenty 
of  really  human  interest. 

Mary  Astor  displays  a  fine  sense 
of  character  as  a  man-hating  divorcee 
who  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
woman-hating  widower.  She  appears 
to  equal  advantage  both  in  her 
comedy  and  more  serious  moments. 

Melvyn  Douglas,  as  the  widower, 
is  also  excellent. 

Edith  Fellowes,  who  scored  such 
a  big  success  in  She  Married  Her 
Boss,  is  very  good  here  as  the 
divorcee's  daughter,  as  is  Jackie 
Moran  as  the  widow's  son,  who 
quarrel  and  so  sp>oil  a  promising 
romance — temporarily. 

Later,  the  parents  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  children,  who  pretend 
the  former  are  kidnapping  them  and 
succeed  in  getting  them  locked  up. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  give  excellent 
support  to  the  leads  and  help  to 
make  the  picture  good  general 
entertainment. 

**HOUSE   OF  A  THOUSAND 
CANDLES 

BriUsk  Lion.    American.    "  U "  certificate. 
Spy  melodrama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

PHiiiirs  Holmes  Tony 

Irving  Pichel  Sebastian 

RosiTA  Moreno  Raquel 

Fred  Waltom  AM 

Hedwica  Reiches  Marta 

Kredrik  VocEDinc  Travers 

Lawreuce  Grant  Sir  Andrew 

Michael  Fitzmaubicc  Barrie 

Rafael  Storm  Jules 

Mae  Clarke   Carol 

MiscHA  AuEK  Demetrius 

Paul  Ellis  Agent 

Keith  Daniels  Steward 

Charles  db  Ravbhhe  Radio  Attendant 

Olaf  Hvtton  Sergeant 

Lal  Cham  Mebra  Maharajah 

Carlos  Martin  Maitre  D'Hotel 

Count  Stepanelli  Count 

Directed  by  Arthur  Lubin  from  the  novel  fry 
Meredith  Nicholson. 

Very  competently  staged  and 
developed  spy  melodrama  with 
the  necessary  romantic  element.  It 
is  colourful  and  has  all  the  popular 
ngredients  of  its  type. 
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by  Lionel  COLLIER 


The  story  deals  with  Sebcistian, 
head  of  a  gang  of  international  spies, 
who  of>erates  from  a  Parisian  hotel, 
known  as  "  The  House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles."  He  transmits  orders  in 
code  to  his  confederates,  and  when  a 
secret  message  for  dehvery  in 
Geneva  is  entrusted  to  Tony,  a 
young  Englishman,  Sebastian's 
ravishing  decoy,  Raquel,  has  no 
difi&culty  in  intercepting  it. 

It  then  becomes  Tony's  job  to 
retrieve  the  note  before  international 
compUcations  occur,  and  Carol,  his 
American  girl  friend,  shares  his 
hazardous  task.  A  battle  of  wits  then 
ensues  between  Sebastian  and  Tony, 
and  excitement  prevails  until  the 
latter's  spectactilar  victory. 

The  acting  honours  go  to  Ir\-ing 
Pichel  for  his  fine  pierformance  as 
Sebastian.  He  brings  sincerity  to 
the  role  and  helps  to  make  the 
intrigue  thoroughly  convincing. 

PhiUips  Holmes  is  sound  as  Tony, 
and  Mae  Clarke  does  well  as  Ccirol, 
as  does  Rosita  Moreno  as  Raquel. 

The  supporting  cast  supplies 
sound  assistance. 

The  picture  opens  rather  slowly, 
but  later  picks  up  speed  and 
develops  some  really  thrilling  action. 

•LOVE  AT  SEA 

Paramount.      British.      "  U "  certificate. 
Matrimonial  comedy.    Runs  70  minutes. 

Rosalyn  Boulter  Betty 

Carl  Harbokd  Dick 

Frank  Birch  Godwin 

Maude  Gill  Emily 

Aubrey  Mallalieu  Brighton 

Beatrix  Feilden-Kayb  Katherine 

Dorothy  Dewhubst  Mrs.  Pratt 

Billy  Bray  Slippery  Joe 

Raymonde  Ellis  Foote 

Eve  Riley  Beryl 

George  Dewhurst  Manson 

Vi  Kaley  Mrs.  Beale 

Hector  McGregor  Jack 

Directed  by  Adrian  Brunei  from  a  story  by 
Jane  Brown. 

There  is  a  touch  of  novelty  in  this 
comedy  mix-up  arising  from  the 
advertisements  put  in  a  matrimonial 
paf)er  by  two  of  the  characters. 

Air.  Brighton,  wealthy,  elderly 
bachelor,  puts  an  advertisement  in 
Get  Together  and  receives  a  reply 
from  Emily  Foster.  They  arrange  to 
meet  on  a  cruise.  Katherine,  Emily's 
overbearing  sister,  stops  her  going 
but  lets  their  niece,  Betty,  go 
instead. 

Just  as  Mr.  Brighton  is  setting  out 
to  the  dock,  he  is  knocked  down  by  a 
car  and  badly  injured.  His  wallet  is 
stolen,  and  the  thief  takes  the 
money,  leaving  the  tickets  in  his 
coat,  which  he  exchanges  for  one 
belonging  to  Dick,  a  reporter. 

.\s  a  precaution,  Mr.  Brighton  has 
booked  his  berth  in  an  cissumed  name, 
and  when  Dick  tries  to  return  it  he 
is  met  with  indignant  denials  of  its 
ownership  by  Brighton's  house- 
keeper. Thinking  that  there  might 
be  a  story  in  it,  Dick  sails  on  the 
cruise. 

He  naturally  meets  the  niece, 
Betty,  and  after  several  complica- 
tions, which  include  his  arrest  as  the 
man  who  stole  the  wallet,  they 
complete  a  romance,  as  do  Mr. 
Brighton  and  Emily  Foster,  who 
have  met  in  London. 

Rosalyn  Boulter  is  attractive  as 
Betty,  but  Carl  Harbord  is  stilted 
as  Dick. 

.\  good  broad  comedy  study  comes 
from  Frank  Birch  as  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  a  lady  who  is  pursuing  him 
is  well  characterised  by  Dorothy 
Dewhurst. 


.\ubrey  Mallalieu  shows  to  ad\  an- 
tage  as  Brighton  and  Madge  Gill 
brings  ([uiet  charm  to  the  role  of 
Emily.  Her  sister  is  presented  in  an 
over-exaggerated  manner  by  Beatrix 
FeUden-Kaye. 

Settings  are  rather  restricted  and 
the  compUcations  somewhat  in- 
voh-ed,  but  the  originality  of  the 
idea  and  the  direction  of  individual 
scenes  make  it  all  fairly  amusing. 

♦KOENIGSMARK 

General    F.D.     French.     "  A  "  certificate. 
Ruritanian  romance.    Runs  9fi  minutes. 

Elissa  Landi  Princess  Aurore 

John  Lodge 

Grand  Duke  Frederick  of  Lautenbourg 

Pierre  Fresnay  Raoul  Vignerte 

Fra.nk  Vosper  Major  Baron  De  Boose 

.^llan  Jeayes 

Grand  Duke  Rudolpbe  of  Lautenbourg 

RoMiLLV  Lunge  Lieutenant  De  Hagen 

Marcelle  Rogez 

Comtesse    Melusine    de  GraBenfried 

Cecil  Humphreys  Monsieur  de  Marcais 

Directed  by  Maurice  Tourneur  from  Pierre 
Benoit's  novel.   Pre-viewed  February  1,  1936. 

This  romance,  dealing  with  the 
love  affair  of  a  grand  Duchess 
with  her  httie  son's  French  tutor, 
has  plenty  of  spectacle  and  well- 
designed  sets,  but  the  machinery  of 
the  plot  creaks  and  groans,  and  the 
characters  never  really  come  to  life. 

Much  too  much  time  is  taken  up 
in  the  opening  with  trivial  detail, 
and  it  is  not  until  nearly  the  end 
that  we  come  to  the  dramatic  events 
which  provide  the  main  thrill. 

Elissa  Landi  is  not  remarkable  as 
the  Duchess,  nor  is  one  very 
interested  in  her  romance. 

John  Lodge  is  quite  good  as 
Frederick,  her  brother-in-law,  who 
schemes  to  usurp  the  throne,  and 
who  has  caused  the  Grand  Duke  to 
be  murdered  in  an  African  expedi- 
tion. 

Allan  Jeayes  is  very  stilted  as  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  good  supporting 
studies  are  given  by  Frank  Vosper 
as  Frederick's  accomplice  and 
RomiUy  Lunge  as  the  Duchess's 
aide-de-camp. 

The  best  performance  comes  from 
Pierre  Fresnay  as  the  tutor  who 
discovers  the  mystery  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  death  and  plights  his  troth 
to  his  widow. 

The  small  court  of  Lautenbourg  is 
excellently  set  and  the  pageantry 
connected  with  it  is  most  effective. 

*DANGEROUS  INTRIGUE 

Columbia.      American.      "  A  "  certificate. 
.Medical  melodrama.    Runs  56  mintttes. 

Ralph  Bellamy  Tony 

Gloria  Shea  Gerta 

Joan  Perry  Carol 

Fred  Kohler  Brant 

Fredrik  Vogeding  Joe  Kosovic 

Edward  Le  Saint  Dr.  Miller 

George  Billings  Danny 

BoYD  Irwin,  Sen  Dr.  Wagrc- 

Gene  Morgan  Taxi  Driver 

Stanley  Andrews  Mr.  Mitchell 

Directed  by  David  Selman  from  a  story  by 
Harold  Shumate. 

Conventional  melodrama,  dealing 
with  a  brilliant  young  surgeon 
who  is  forced  to  resign  from  a 
hospital  because  he  puts  professional 
ethics  before  the  demands  of  the 
chief  patron. 

He  temporarily  loses  his  memory 
and  lands  up  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  secures  a  job  in  a  steel  mill. 
There  he  becomes  friendly  with 
Gerta,  the  daughter  of  the  melters' 
boss. 

A  series  of  outrages  take  place 
and  the  young  doctor  regains 
prestige  by  saNnng  the  life  of  the  son 
of  a  foreman  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  engineering  a  series  of 
explosions. 

He  decides  to  settle  down  in  the 
dictrict  with  Gerta  as  his  wife. 

Ralph  Bellamy  is  convincing  as 
the  doctor  and  Gloria  Shea  makes  a 
pleasing  heroine. 

Villainy  is  full-blooded  enough  in 
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the  hands  of  Fred  Kohler  and  the 
support  is  sound. 

♦BLIND  MAN'S  BLUFF 

Fox.     British.     "  A  "    certificate.  Triangle 
drama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Basil  Sydney  Dr.  Peter  Fairfax 

Enid  Stamp  Taylor  Sylvia,  his  wife 

Iris  Ashley  Claire 

Barbara  Green  Vicky  Sheridan 

James  Mason  Stephen  Neville 

Ian  Colin  Philip  SUnhope 

Wilson  Coleman  Dr.  Frauz  Morgenhardt 

Warburton  Gamble    Tracey 

Betty  Sumners  Jeanette 

C.  Howard  Grainger 

And  The  Dog — "  Tuff  de  Lyle." 
Directed   by   Albert   Parker  from   the  story 
"  Smoked  Glasses,"  by  William  Foster  and 
B.  Scott-Elder. 

Rat'ier  stagey,  and  over-diedogued 
production,  which  nevertheless 
is  quite  fair  in  story  values  and  has 
some  unusual  situations. 

It  deals  with  Dr.  Peter  Fairfax, 
who,  blinded  by  accident,  leaves 
home  for  Vienna  to  perfect  an 
invention  for  making  the  human 
body  invisible.  While  away  he  is 
cured  of  his  blindness,  but  susj)ecting 
that  his  wife,  Sylvia  is  in  love  with 
Phihp  Stanhope,  who  is  trying  to 
acquire  the  invisiblity  formula,  does 
not  reveal  the  fact  on  his  return 
except  to  Stephen  Neville,  laboratory 
assistant. 

When,  through  SyUva,  Stcmhope 
gets  possession  of  the  formula, 
Stephen  gets  it  back  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  but  refuses  to  give 
Sylvia  away  to  her  husband.  Vicky, 
co-assistant  and  in  love  with  the 
doctor,  confesses  to  the  theft  for 
the  same  reason.  Sylvia's  eloj)ement 
with  Stanhope,  however,  loosens  the 
young  people's  tongues,  and  Stephen, 
who  is  in  love  with  Vicky,  jrields  her 
to  the  doctor's  care. 

Basil  Sydney  is  good  as  the  blind 
doctor  and  Enid  Stamp  Taylor  fair 
as  Sylvia. 

•MAN  HUNT 

First  National.   American.    "  A  "  certificate. 
Melodrama.    Runs  59  minutes. 

RiCARDO  CoRTEz  Frank  Kingman 

Marguerite  Churchill  Jane  Carpenter 

William  Gargan  Hank  Dawson 

Charles  (Chic)  Sale   Ed  Hoggins 

Richard  Purcell  Skip  McHenry 

Olin  Howland  Starrett 

Addison  Richards  Mel  Purdue 

George  E.  Stone  Silk 

Anita  Kerry  Babe 

Nick  Copeland  Blackie 

Russell  Simpson  Jeff  Parkington 

Eddie  Shubert  Joe 

Kenneth  Harlan  Jim  Davis 

Don  Barclay  WaSles 

Cv  Kendall  Sheriff  at  Hackett 

Maude  Eburn  Mrs.  Hoggins 

Frederic  Blanchard  Bill  Taylor 

Larry  Kent  Jim  Bainter 

George  Ernest  Jackie 

Milt  Kibbee  Sam 

Billy  Wayne  Dunk 

Directed  by  William  Clemens. 

Still  lacking  those  opportunities  to 
which  his  acting  ability  entitles 
him,  Ricardo  Cortez,  nevertheless, 
makes  the  most  of  the  none  too 
meaty  role  he  hcis  here  as  Kingman, 
an  escaped  gangster  who  is  given 
shelter  by  Jane,  a  smedl-town  school- 
mistress who  falls  for  his  hard-luck 
story.  Hank  Dawson,  her  ambitious 
boy  friend,  employed  on  the  local 
newspaper,  learns  her  secret,  but 
she  informs  Kingman  in  time  for 
him  to  avoid  arrest. 

Hank  is  then  made  the  object  of 
ridicule  by  federal  agents,  but  he, 
Jane,  and  Ed.  Hoggins,  the  elderly 
ex-sheriff,  ultimately  get  together, 
and  between  them  they  frustrate 
Kingman's  plot  to  rob  a  bank. 
Kingman  is  captured,  and  the 
exclusive  story  puts  Hank  in  the 
big  money. 

Margaret  Churchill  is  both  at- 
tractive and  intelligent  as  Jane,  and 
William  Gargan,  as  the  hero,  and 
Chic  Sale,  as  the  elderly  ex-sheriff, 
both  put  over  well-drawn  character 
studies. 

The  action  is  a  Uttle  slow,  but  the 
small-town  atmosphere  is  amusing 
and  the  "rough  stuff"  well  timed. 
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•HOUSE  OF  FATE 

Radio.   Amerieun.    "  A  "  certificaU.  Murder 
myslery  drama.    R\UK    69  minuUs. 

PsESTON  Foster  Tip  O'Neil 

Makgaket  Caixahah  Amy  Hutchins 

Alan  Mowbray  Paul  Harding 

Ralpb  Morgan-  Jim  Glenray 

'•  Big  Boy  "  Williams  "  Red  "  Gable 

Mazie  Rosesblooh  "  Snake  " 

Molly  Lamont  Nancy  Harding 

John  Caroll  Gene  Leland 

Florine  McKinney  Corinne 

Robert  Middlemass  Inspector  Brock 

Noel  Madison  Spivaldi 

Maxine  Jennings  Cleo 

Harold  Hiber  Maratti 

Clarence  Musk  William 

Paul  Porcasi  Luigi 

Ward  Bond  Gangster 

John  Adair  Gangster 

DirecUd  by  Charles  Vidor.    Screen  play  by 
Encin  Gelsey. 

TOO  fantastic  and  involved  to  be 
in  the  first  flight  of  its  type,  this 
murder  mystery  is,  nevertheless, 
well  acted  and  staged,  and  should 
appeal  to  "mj-stery  film"  fans. 

Preston  Foster  makes  the  leading 
role  of  Tim,  a  private  detective, 
attractive  and  aggressive,  while  the 
feminine  roles  are  equally  well 
rendered  by  Margaret  Callahan, 
Molly  Lament,  and  Florin  e 
McKinney. 

The  names  in  the  supporting  cast, 
such  as  Ralph  Morgan  and  Alan 
Mowbraj',  assure  that  charac- 
terisation is  well  looked  after. 

The  main  fault  is  the  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  proceedings  and  a 
development  which  seldom  leads  to 
a  really  definite  thrill.  In  short,  it  is 
a  very  conventional  "spot-the- 
murderer"  plot,  which  has  to  be 
elucidated  at  the  end  by  an  over-plus 
of  dialogue. 

•TWELVE  GOOD  MEN 

Warner.    British.    '*  A  "  certificaU.  Murder 
mystery.    Runs  04  minutes. 

Henry  Kendall   Charles  Drew 

Nancy  O'Neil  Ann 

Joyce  Kennedy  Lady  Thora 

Percy  Parsons  Hopwood 

Morland  Graham  Victor  Day 

Gracie  Lane  Mrs.  Parkes 

Ralph  Roberts  Mr.  Parkes 

Bernard  Miles  Insp.  Pine 

Phil  Ray   ..Higgs 

George  Hughes  Jim  Bostock 

SAy  Springson  Mr.  Levy 

Frederick  Burtvell  Fotheringay 

Roddy  Hloues  Wiggings 

Madge  White  Mrs.  Goodhart 

Directed  by  Ralph  Ince. 

Henry  Kendall's  performance  as 
a  conceited  but  likeable  actor 
is  the  high-light  of  this  brightly 
directed  and  somewhat  original 
story. 

^t  deals  with  an  escaped  convict 
who  spends  his  time  trying  to  bump 
off  the  members  of  the  jury  who 
convicted  him  ten  years  ago.  The 
jurors  are  put  in  one  house  under 
police  protection,  but,  in  spite  of  that 
two  members  are  killed. 

A  young  actor  who  is  friendly  with 
:he  daughter  of  one  of  the  jurymen 
:akes  a  hand  in  the  detection  of  the 
;riminal  and  is  eventually  successful. 

Nancy  O'Neil  is  quite  good  as  the 
leroine  and  the  \  arious  jurymen  are 
veil  characterised. 

Bernard  Miles  is  convincing  as  a 
letective  from  Scotland  Yard  and 
'ercy  Parson  scores  as  an  ex-con\'ict 
ervant. 

While  a  little  far-fetched  in  parts, 
he  interest  is  quite  well  maintained. 
)ialogTie  is  generally  bright. 

THE  LAST  ASSIGNMENT 

Hhe.    American.     "  A  "    certificate.  Good 
melodrama.    Runs  39  minutes. 

AY  Walker  Bob  Horton 

)AN  Woodbury  Marie  RusseU 

ILLIAM  Farnum  Jim  Horton 

DwtKT.  John  RusseU 

D  Saylor  Detective  Hendricks 

*THEW  Betz  Krane 

ARA  Kimball  Young  Mrs.  Gordon 

!ed  Howes   Detective  Brandon 

recUd   by   Dan   Milner  from   a   storv  by 
Peter  B.  Kyne. 

Commonplace  crook  story,  which 
has  its  quota  of  rough-stuff  and 
admixture  of  paternal  sentiment 
le  thrills  are  naive. 
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Wilham  Famum  is  heavy  as  the 
father  and  the  supporting  cast  is 
adequate. 

PARISIENNE  LIFE 

United    Artists.    French.     "  A  "  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Max  Dearly  Don  Ramino 

CocHiTA  Montenegro  Helenita 

Neil  Hamilton  Jacques 

TvRiL  Davis  Georges 

Eva  Moore  Liane 

Carol  Goodner  Simone 

Austin  Tr^or    Don  Joao 

Directed  by  Robert  Siodmak. 

AS  far  as  life  in  Paris  is  concerned, 
Max  Dearly,  who  gives  a 
volatile  performance,  fits  into  the 
picture  all  right,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  Conchita  Mon- 
tenegro, Neil  Hamilton,  Eva  Moore, 
Carol  Goodner,  and  Austin  Trevor, 
who  seem  rather  lost  in  the  gay  Latin 
atmosphere. 

It  appears  that  this  Anglo-French 
production  has  been  drastically 
edited  for  home  consumption — so 
drastically  that  its  native  piquancy 
has  disappeared  as  well  as  its 
continuity. 

The  plot  is  so  jerky  that  it  loses 
interest,  and  even  the  main  events 
do  little  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
title. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  MASK 

M.-G.-M.    British.    "  A  "  certificaU. 
Melodrama.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Hugh  Williams  Nick 

Jane  Baxter  June 

Maituce  Schwartz  The  Master 

Donald  Calthrop  Doctor  Walpole 

Kitty  Kelly  Miss  Weeks 

Ronald  Ward  Jimmv 

George  Merritt  MaUory  I 

Reginald  Tate  Hayden  | 

Henry  Oscar  International  Police  i 

Peter  Gawthornk  Lord  Siade 

Gerald  Fielding  Harah  i 

Ivor  Barnard  Hewitt  i 

Henry  Caine  Beetson 

Barbara  Everest  Lady  Slade 

Wilfred  Caithness  Butler 

MoYNA  Fagan  Nada 

Hal  Gordon  Police  Sergeant 

Sid  Crossley  Policeman 

Directed  by  Michael  Powell. 

Some  clever  acting  and  well- 
directed  individual  sequences 
help  to  cloak  the  entire  lack  of 
conviction  in  the  plot. 

The  histrionic  honours  go  to 
Donald  Calthrop,  as  a  doctor  and 
Maurice  Schwartz,  is  good  as  "  The 
Master,"  a  crook. 

Kitty  Kelly  scores  as  an  American 
lady  secretary,  as  does  Ronald  Ward 
as  the  heroine's  brother. 

Hugh  Williams,  £is  the  hero,  and 
Jane  Baxter,  as  his  fiancee,  give 
competent  performances. 

The  director  has  done  all  he  can 
to  make  the  story  plausible,  but 
success  does  not  crown  his  efforts. 

***IF  I  HAD  A  MILLION 
(re- issue) 

Paramount.      American.      "  A  "  certificate 
Character  studies.  Runs  82  minutes. 

Gary  Cooper  Steven  Gallagher 

George  Raft  Eddie  Jackson 

Wynne  Gibson  Violet  Smith 

Charles  Laughton  Phineas  Lambert 

Jack  Oakie   Mulligan 

Frances  Dee  Marv  Wallace 

CuARLih.  Ruccles  Henry  Pealxxjy 

Alison  Skipworth  Emily  LaRue 

W.  C.  Fields  Kollo 

Mary  Boland  Mrs.  Peabody 

RoscoE  Karns  O'Brien 

May  Robson  Mis.  Walker 

I.uciEN  Littlefield   Zcb 

Richard  Bennett  John  Glidden 

Joyce  Compton  Marie 

Diree^ted  by  Ernst  I.ubitsch,  Norman  Taurog, 
Stephen  Roberts,  Norman  Mcl.cod,  James 
Cruze,  William  A.  Setter,  and  H.  Bruce 
Humberstone.  Pre-vietred  February  4,  1933. 
Release  criticism,  June  3,  1933. 

Practically  all  the  Paramount 
stars  and  ace  directors  appear 
in  this  exceedingly  novel  and 
entertaining  picture.  It  touches, 
too,  on  all  the  emotions  :  pathos, 
drama,  tragedy,  and  .satire. 

Unlike  the  usual  collated  author- 
ship or  directorial  production,  this 
one  is  in  a  series  of  distinct  and  self- 
contained  sequences ;  that  is  why  it  is 
a  case  of  not  too  many  cooks  spoiling 
the  broth,  but  rather  making  a 
mixture  that  is  distinctly  palatable. 


>.n  WARNER  BROS 

DAN  GEROUS 


HOWS  wit  tell 

sliaJo  oj  '^yiiwcler.  cJ\oiicfe.  cJ^tpslici: 
will  git'e  lior  llie  tnosl  Leauiy ! 

COLOUR  HARMONY — Hollj-wood's  make-up  secret  can  be  jours,  too.  Bene 
Davis  knows  it  —  so  do  Ginger  Rogers,  Lorctta  Young,  Merle  Oberon,  Sylvia 
Sidney,  Claudette  Colbcn,  in  fact  96  per  cent  of  Hollywood's  famous  him  stars 
know  it.  Max  Factor,  the  make-up  Genius  of  Hollywood,  originated  COLOUR 
HARMONY  which  is  Powder,  Rouge  and  Lipstick  in  the  correct  COLOUR 
HARMONY  shade  for  your  type. 

You  will  be  thrilled  at  the  youthful  radiance  and  lasting  satin  smooth  finish 
Max  Factor's  powder  gives  your  skin  .  .  .  exquisite  life-like  colour  can  be  yours 
with  Max  Factor's  Rouge  .  .  .  your  lips  will  become  your  lovehest  feature  when 
made  up  with  Max  Factor's  Super  Indelible  Lipstick. 

Would  you  like  to  set  Ixnf  lovely  you  can  be  aitb  Ponder,  Roiiz'  and 
Upsttck  in  the  COLOUR  HARMOXY  sljode  for  your  type? 
Post  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive  a  correct  complexion  analysis  and 
Colour  Harmony  Chart,  tosetljer  aith  samples  of  Ponder,  Rouvf 
and  Upstick  in  your  COLOUR  HARMOXY. 


actor*  %>lLwooi&IlndoH, 

Max  Tactor's  "C^osmcltcs  of  the  Surs,"  arc  obtainable  at  hi(:h-cla$<;  Stores 
Chemists  and  MairJrcvtcrs  throughout  the  country", 

P0SrF0R~P0WDa7MUGE~iuiD  IN  YOUR  COLOUR  HARMONY 

Max  l  actor's  Makc-L'p  Studios  (Dept.  .\.). 
49,  Old  Bond  Street,  I  ondon.  W.t. 
Send  thi^  tf>Rcthcr  with  fid.  in  stamps  or 
P.O.,  to  Max  1  actor  (Dept.  X.l.  49,  Old 
Bond  Street.  London,  W  i.  f<ir  your 
personal  complexion  anaUsis,  make-up 
colour  harmony  chan.  samples  ot  powder, 
rt>u}{c  and  lipstick  in  your  torrect  colour 
harmony,  and  48-paKe  ix»>klet  on  the  A>» 
An  of  Makt-Mp.  hy  Max  l  actor.  P.3 


\'cry  Light. 
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because,  though  it'*  •marl  to  tan,  it's  ugly 
to  oil  :  and  SKOL  SUN  LOTION  is  non- 
oily,  invisible,  does  not  spoil  clothes  or 
cake  with  sand. 

becatue  it  gives  her  complete  protection  agaitut 
sunburn  ,  and  she  can  lie  out  in  the  tun  at 
long  and  luxuriously  at  she  likei. 

because  it  is  perfect  protection  againtt  wiitd- 
burn,  the  enemy  of  smooth  skint. 

because  it  is  non-iluorescent  —  keeps  oil  the 
harmiul  lays  of  the  sun  and  allows  only  the 
tanning  ultra-violet  rays  to  reach  her  skin. 

because  she  finds  it  makes  an  admirable  powder- 
base. 

Remember   that  SKOL    SUN    LOTION  it 
a   preventative,    but,    if   sun-burning  has 
already  taken  place,    SKOL   HEALING  ANTI- 
SEPTIC will  soothe  and  heal  irritation. 

SKOL   SUN  LOTION 

^  "        from  all  chemists 

Skol  Products,  Ltd.,  London,  S.W.I 

Makers  of   Skol    Healing  Anliseptic 


What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 

WHAT  Schoolgirls  Like 

The  Current  Tastes  in  Males 


Robert  Donat. 


Lfij  GO  to  a  large  school  where  nearly  all 
tin  the  girls  are  regular  filmgoers  and  I 
Eg   think  we  pretty  well  all  share  the  same 

XM.  tastes,  so  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  them 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  print  this 

and  bring  forth  opinions  of  girls. 

I  think  the  most  popular  star  at  present 

is  Robert  Donat, 

and  when  The  Ghost 

Goes    West  visited 

the    local  theatre 

last  week,  each 

night  I  should  think 

the  audience  must 

have  been  half 

made    up    of  our 

girls  (there  are  350 

of  them). 

Other  popular 

stars  are  Fred 

Astaire,  Ginger 

Rogers,  Henry 

Wilcoxon,  Fredric 

March,  Robert 

Taylor,  Claudette 

Colbert,  Jessie  Matthews  and  nearly  all  the 

EngUsh  ones. 

I  should  think  the  most  popular  film  of 

1935  was  Thirty-Ttine  Steps,  and  everybody 

raved  about  Henry  Wilcoxon  in  The  Crusades, 

although   most  people  prefer  British  to 

American  films. 

Alexander  Korda  is  considered  the  best 

producer.    The  most  popular  film  paper  is 

PicTUREGOER,  of  coursc  ! — Pat  Smith,  5  St. 

David's  Road  North,  St.  Annes-on-Sea, Lanes. 


Brickbat  for  Chumps 

Here's  a  hefty  brickbat  for  those  fatuous 
chumps  who  think  it  wrong  that  Will 
Rogers  should  appear  on  the  screen  after  his 
death — or  any  other  star  for  that  matter. 

One  hears  too  much  of  this  nonsense.  Let's 
kill  it  for  all  time.  If  it  is  wrong  to  let  the  art 
of  a  film-star  prevail  after  his  death,  then  it  is 
equally  wrong  for  an  author's  books  to  be  read 
after  he  has  gone,  .\pply  the  prejudice  to  all 
realms  of  Art,  and  what  have  we  ? 

No  Shakespeare,  no  Dickens,  no  paintings  by 
Turner  and  other  masters,  no  music  by  Bach, 
Wagner  or  Handel,  no  recordings  of  the  beautiful 
voices  of  Caruso  or  Clara  Butt — nothing  but 
the  products  of  our  age. 

Do  we  not  claim  that  films  are  so  invaluable 
because  they  provide  a  permanent  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  modem  world  ? 

Gosh,  let's  be  logical,  even  in  our  prejudices. 
— Leila  Turuey,  112  Tennyson  Road,  Portswood, 
Southampton,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
£1  Is. 


"  Lip-Stick  Muck  " 

Can  two  working  pals  endorse  Plaistow 
Docker's  views.  We  too  like  the  natural 
film  stars — hate  all  the  lip-stick  muck — but 
there  are  so  few  of  them — the  moment  they 
obtain  success  they  go  Crawford  or  Harlowish. 

There  is  another  fresh  natural  actress  we 
saw  lately — Bemice  Claire  in  Two  Hearts  in 
Harmony ;  she  was  great,  could  sing  and  act, 
and  was  perfectly  natural — also  devoid  of  that 
surplus  make-up. 

Charlotte  Henry  is  another;  Laura  La  Plante 
too;  Jean  Muir,  although  she  is  getting  more 
show-offish  since  her  success  in  Fascination  ;  and 
Bette  Davis  seems  likely  to  follow  suit  too.  So 
you  see,  they  don't  stop  natural  and  we  wonder 
whether  it's  their  fault  or  if  they  have  to  do  as 


they  are  told.  If  so  then  natural  charm  is  of 
no  use. 

The  men  don't  over-make-up  and  act  artificial, 
yet  the  majority  are  attractive. — W.  and  J. 
Gardener,  P.S.A.  Hospital,  Denton,  Gravesend. 

Joan  Wants  to  Know 

Will  Herbert  Marshall  his  troops  to-day  ? 
If  so,  will  Fredric  March? 
Will  Jean  Parker  car  by  the  railway  bridge. 

While  Ralph  Lynngers  under  the  arch  ? 
I'd  like  to  know  why  is  Edmund  Lowe, 

And  why  Jane  Withers  away; 
I've  never  seen  Bing  Crosbyfore 

Has  James  Dunn  harm  to  him,  pray  ? 

Was  Conrad  VeidtaUy  Ul,  d'you  know? 

And  did  he  send  Mae  West  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  who  made  Donald  Meek  ? 

And  whether  John  Boles  the  best? 
Has  Irene  Dunne  Anita  Page  ? 

Will  Tom  Mix  drinks  for  two  ? 
Can  Franchot  Tone  his  voice  at  all. 

And  why  is  Monte  Blue  ? 
— Joan  Ridler,  Selborne,  Alexandra  Road,  Epsom, 
who  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  Qd. 

A  Hint  to  Readers 

1 should  like  to  pass  on  a  httle  hint  to  the 
Picturegoer's  many  readers.  If  they  find 
that  they  are  unable  to  save  their  copies  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  buy  a  scrapbook  from 
one  of  the  popular  stores  and  each  week  cut  out 
the  film  releases. 

By  doing  so,  not  only  can  they  look  up  their 
critic's  view  of  a  film  when  screened  at  their 
local  cinema  and  judge  whether  it's  worth  paying 
6d.  or  Is.  to  see.  They  will  also  have  a  coinpact 
record  of  the  films. 

I  find  mine  very  useful  in  many  respects  as  it 
also  saves  trouble  of  writing  to  "George"  of  the 
PiCTUREGOER.  Other  items  of  interest  to  the 
reader  may  be  pasted  in  the  scrapbook  too. — 
Danny  Ruston  (age  14),  93  Duke  Street,  CresweU, 
Mansfield,  Notts. 

Praise  for  "  Our  Gang 

A great  deal  of  praise  has  been  handed  out  in 
fabulously  large  doses  to  the  "glamour 
queens,"  "cave-men,"  and  " horror-actors, "  but 
I  have  read  of  few  tributes  to  a  gallant  band  of 
miniature  stars  who  provide  many  hours  of 
amusement  for  thousands  of  filmgoers,  old  and 
young. 

I  refer  to  the  inimitable  "  Our  Gang."  As  soon 
as  the  name  is  flashed  on  to  the  screen  a  universal 
sigh  of  plccisant  anticipation  is  audible  and 
there  are  a  few  expectant  giggles,  then  everyone, 
young  and  old,  sit  back  in  their  seats  prepared 
for  half-an-hour's  good  fun,  and  they  are  never 
disapfMjinted. 

Three  cheers  for  Spanky  and  his  merry  men ! 
— Annie  Roberts  (aged  14),  18  Yardley  Avenue, 
Warrington. 

A  Good  "  Short  " 

As  a  member  of  The  Wolverhampton  Film 
Society  during  the  last  season,  I  saw  a 
very  fine  film  entitled  B.B.C.,  The  Voice  of 
Britain.  Judging  by  the  applause  which  followed 
it  many  others  seemed  to  echo  my  sentiments. 

This  film,  showing  the  wonderful  organisation 
of  the  B.B.C.,  included  only  a  few  technical 
details.  Comedy  acts  during  the  variety  pro- 
grammes brought  a  lighter  touch,  and  shots 
showing  Henry  Hall's  famous  band  appealed  to 
many. 

This  film  also  had  an  educational  value,  for 
it  showed  the  leading  politicians  and  authors 
speaking  over  the  microphone,  people  who  are 
merely  names  to  most  of  the  general  public. 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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-NOW... 

I'M  SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION  ALL  OVER' 

For  years  she  had  trusted 
her  lovely  complexion  to 
Palmolive ;     now  she's 
delighted   to  find  how 
wonderfully  refreshing 
Palmolive  is  as  a  bath 
soap,  too.  And  she's 
pleased  to  think  of 
the  smoothing, 
beautifying  effect  the 
rich  oli\e  oil  lather 
has  on  her  shoulders, 
arms  and  back. 


Women,  since  the  days  of 
Qeopatra,  have  known  olive 
and  pahn  oils  as  nature's  own 
beauty  treatment :  and  these, 
skilfully  blended  with  other 
beautifying  elements,  are  the 
main  ingredients  of  Palmolive 
Soap.  Use  PalmoUve  in  your 
bath  always  and  give  yourself 
all  over  the  benefit  of  the  soap 
that  creates  Schoolgirl  Com- 
plexions. 


per  tablet 


She  revels 
in  outdoor 
life,  yet  her 
complexion 
is  firesh  .  .  . 
dewy... 
delicate  .  .  . 
She  uses 


GLYMIEL 


lilac  blossom 

FACE  CREAM 


DANDRUFF  KILLS 
HAIR  ROOTS 

DANDRUFF  not  only  ruins  the  appear- 
ance of  your  hair :  it  kills  the  roots 
themselves  by  choking  them  to  death.  No 
matter  how  often  you  wash  your  hair,  dan- 
druff always  returns  to  rob  it  of  life,  colour, 
and  lustre,  clogging  the  hair  with  flaky  scurf 
and  causing  it  to  fall  out. 

It  is  a  germ — an  infection :  that  is  why  it  is 
so  persistent  and  mischievous.  But  Lavona  Hair 
Tonic  is  the  sure  remedy.  Massage  the  scalp 
with  it  every  night;  it  will  clear  away  daadrufi, 
grease  and  scurf,  nourish  and  strengthen  the 
starved  roots,  restore  life  and  beauty  to  the  hair, 
and  promote  a  new  growth  to  replace  hair  that 
has  sJready  fallen  out. 

All  chemists  sell  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  at  2/3 
a  bottle — each  bottle  carrying  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Get  a  bottle  from  your  chemist  to-day 
— at  once — and  restore  health,  beauty,  life  and 
vigour  to  your  hair. 


your  nails  do 
ljook  lovely - 

SUCH  AN 
EVEN  POLISH. 


irs  GLAZO. 

OF  COURSE.  I 
THOUGHT  EVERY- 
ONE KNEW  ABOUT 
GLAZO  NOW. 


MARVELLOUS 
SHADE.  TOO! 


YES  GIAZO  COLOURS 
ARE  AHR ACTIVE, 
BUT  WHAT  PLEASES 
ME  EVEN  MORE  IS 
THAT  GLAZO 
NEVER  STREAKS. 


No  wonder  smart  women  rely  on  Glazo  —  it 
is  always  the  same  consistency,  and  never 
thickens  in  the  bottle.  It  goes  on  smoothly, 
leaving  a  lovely  polish.  The  special  oil  con- 
tained in  Glazo  Polish  Remover  helps  to 
keep  your  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 


Polish  in  8  smart  shades 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover 
Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


1'3 


EACH 


TRY   THE   NEW  SHADE  CORAL,  OR 
SHELL,  FLAME,  NATURAL, 
COLOURLESS 


GLAZO 


Glazo  Ltd.,  Dept.  P.29,  217  Bedrord  Avenue,  Slough 
I  eiKlose  6d.  for  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Polish  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  preferred  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  Flame  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

Name     -  -   

Address  — -,•   —  —  —  
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Champion..butnot 

Gracfe 


Fields! 


'  It's  ^ 
Chdrmmg 

^  Daisy 

k  Cooke  of 

London 


ITT^TT^TTT^  Never  be  depressed  by 
BRUNETTES  |  the  thought  that  charm 
is  elusive.  Make  the 
most  of  your  hair,  it  will  help  you  to  won- 
derful new  loveliness.  Buy  the  special 
Amami  Shampoo  for, your  type  of  hair — • 
Amami  No.  i  for  brunettes,  Amami  No.  5 
for  brownettes  and  blondes.  Then  see  how 
an  Amami  shampoo  brings  out  a  deeper 
lustre  ...  an  added  richness  you  didn't 
know  was  there ! 

Keep  your  Friday  nights  free  for  your 
appointment  .  .  .  with  Amami.  Just  see 
what  Amami  can  do  for  YOU. 

AHAMI 

SHAMPOOS  3°&6° 

AMAMI  No.  1  Kivfs  deeper  gloss  to  Brunettes  '  3d.  & 
AMAMI  No.  5  is  specially  for  Blondes  -  -  .  6d. 
AMAMI  Special  Henna  burnishes  "In-betweens"  6d. 
AMAMI  No.  12.  The  new  soapless  shampoo.  Leaves 
ihc  tiair  splendidly  glossy.  Two  varieties — one  for 
fair,  one  for  dark  hair    -------    only  3<L 

WAVE  SET...6''&r3 

Many,  many  well-groomed  heads  owe  their 
.^^7     ncalncs!"  and  loveliness  to  Amami  Wave  Set. 
I    ^    rry  ihi»  lovely  non-sticky  lotion  on  your 
l^>4      wavet  and  curl'' 

FRIDAY  NIGHT 
IS  AMAMI  NIGHT 


WHO'S  Who 


Bruce  Cabot 

BORN  in  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  on  April  20, 
1905,  his  real  name  is  Etienne  Jacques  de 
Bujac.  He  has  dark  brown  hair,  blue  eyes, 
stands  6  ft.  \\  in.  and  weighs  a  little  under 
13  stone.  Educated  in  America  and  France,  he 
tried  his  hand  at  a  variety  of  jobs  and  was  in 
turn  seaman,  oil  worker,  and  sparring  partner  to 
a  professional  boxer.  He  made  his  stage  debut  in 
a  stock  company  in  1929,  and  four  years  later 
entered  the  films,  his  first  picture  being  Road- 
house  Murder. 

His  other  pictures  include  The  Great  Jasper, 
King  Kong,  Ann  Vickers,  Disgraced,  The  Flying 
Circus,  Shadows  of  Sing  Sing,  Midshipman  Jack, 
Murder  on  the  Blackboard,  His  Greatest  Gamble, 
Afterwards,  Redhead,  Men  of  the  Night,  Without 
Children,  Finishing  School,  Night  Alarm,  False 
Faces,  The  Robin  Hood  of  El  Dorado,  Don't 
Gamble  with  Love,  Three  Wise  Guys,  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  and  Fury. 

James  Cagney 

BORN  in  New  York  on  July  17,  1904,  James 
Cagney  comes  of  Irish  parentage,  being  the 
second  of  five  children.  He  has  red  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  is  5  ft.  9  in.  tall,  and  weighs  about 
1 1  stone.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  an  office- 
boy  on  the  New  York  Sun,  then  a  bundle- 
wrapper  at  a  big  stores,  grjiduating  from  there  to 
a  position  as  custodian  of  a  branch  of  the  public 
library,  during  which  time  he  entered  Columbia 
University.  Turning  his  attention  to  the 
theatre,  he  began  as  a  chorus  man  in  Fitter  Patter, 
later  being  given  a  sp>eciality  dance.  He  later 
went  into  vaudeville  and  after  some  time  was 
given  a  "tough"  role  in  Outside  Looking  In.  He 
returned  to  vaudeville  and  then  appeared  with 
Mary  Boland  in  the  play.  Women  Go  On  For 
Ever.  The  next  season  he  staged  the  Grand 
Street  Follies,  playing  a  prominent  role  with 
them  for  two  seasons.  When  he  and  Joan  Blon- 
dell  were  both  playing  in  Penny  Arcade,  the  play 
was  bought  by  Warner  Brothers,  and  they  went 
to  Hollywood  to  play  in  the  film  version,  retitled 
Sinners'  Holiday. 

Sj)ecialising  in  "tough  guy"  parts,  he  has 
appeared  in  many  films,  including  Doorway  to 
Hell,  Steel  Highway,  Blonde  Crazy,  The  Crowd 
Roars,  Taxi,  Winner  Take  All,  Hard  to  Handle, 
Picture  Snatcher,  Mayor  of  Hell,  Footlight  Parade, 
Lady  Killer,  Jimmy  the  Gent,  He  Was  Her  Man, 
Here  Comes  the  Navy,  A  Perfect  Week-end,  Devil 
Dogs  of  the  Air,  G-Men,  The  Irish  in  Us,  A  Mid- 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont, 


Why,  when  such  an  interesting  film  as  this 
exists,  is  it  not  shown  universally  ? 

May  I  point  out  that  this  film  is  entirely 
British  and  might  be  a  change  from  some  of 
those  terrible  American  "shorts"  of  which 
there  seems  so  many. — (Miss)  B.  Davies, 
Sandycroft,  Claregaie.  Wolverhampton. 

Beating  the  Champ 

I read  in  Picturegoer  recently  that  the 
Champion  Long  Distance  Fan  had  seen 
95  films  and  cycled  1,200  miles,  but  I  can  beat 
that. 

My  father  and  I  have  seen  208  films  and  cycled 
4,160  miles  between  us  in  the  year  1935,  as  our 
picture  houses  are  10  miles  away. 

The  best  films  we  saw  were  Lives  of  a  Bengal 
Lancer,  Chained,  Escape  Me  Never,  Sanders  of  the 
River. 

My  favourite  stars  are  :  Clark  Gable,  George 
Raft,  Robert  Donat,  Loretta  Young,  Claudette 
Colbert. — Nancy  Gammon,  Chapel  End,  Sawtry, 
Huntingdon. 


Crazy  Month 


THE  casting  directors  are  giving  us  some 
fun  nowadays.  Fredric  March,  sensitive 
and  refined  in  manner  and  appearance,  is  to 
portray  the  bold,  ruffianly  Bothwell  (whose  family 
name,  curiously  enough,  was  Hepburn  !).  Katie 


summer  Night's  Dream,  'Frisco  Kid,  and  Ceiling 
Zero. 

Louis  Calhem 

BORN  in  New  York  in  1895,  he  has  had  a  large 
and  varied  stage  exf>erience,  playing  in 
stock  and  later  in  New  York.  He  starred  in 
several  successes,  including  Love  Duel  and 
Rhapsody.  He  later  turned  his  attention  to  the 
films  and  has  appeared  in  many  pictures,  includ- 
ing Okay  America,  20,000  Years  in  Sing  Sing, 
The  Rodd  to  Sin,  Blonde  Crazy,  Night  After  Night, 
The  Woman  Accused,  Stolen  Heaven,  Diplo- 
maniacs.  The  World  Gone  Mad,  Duck  Soup,  The 
Affairs  of  Cellini,  The  Man  With  Two  Faces.  The 
Count  of  Monte  Crista,  Sweet  Adeline,  Woman 
Wanted,  The  Arizonian,  and  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii. 


Joseph  Calleia 


BORN  in  Malta,  he  stands  5  ft.  11  in.  in 
height,  has  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and 
weighs  1 1 J  stone.  After  leaving  school  he  joined 
a  concert  party  as  a  tenor  and  toured  all  over 
Europe,  before  going  to  New  Y'ork  in  1918. 
Appeared  in  the  musical  play.  Have  a  Heart,  and 
later  in  drama,  playing  in  Pietro,  The  Broken 
Wing,  Zanda  the  Great,  Broadway,  Front  Page, 
The  Last  Mile,  Grand  Hotel,  and  Small  Miracle. 
Making  his  screen  debut  in  1935,  he  scored  a 
great  personal  success  in  Public  Hero  No.  1,  and 
has  since  appeared  in  such  notable  films  as 
Riffraff,  Exclusive  Story,  and  Tough  Guy. 


Donald  Calthrop 


BORN  in  London  on  April  11,  1888,  Donald 
Calthrop,  whose  real  name  is  Donald  Esm6 
Clayton-Calthrop,  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  1906  in  A  Wireless  Entanglement.  He 
has  dark  brown  hair,  blue-grey  eyes,  and  stands 
5  ft.  7  in.  A  character  actor  of  distinction,  he 
appeared  in  many  successful  stage  shows  before 
making  his  first  picture.  The  Gay  Lord  Quex.  His 
subsequent  films  include  Blackmail,  Atlantic, 
Elstree  Calling,  The  Flying  Squad,  Two  Worlds, 
Murder,  The  Bells,  The  Ghost  Train,  Money  for 
Nothing,  Many  Waters,  Fires  of  Fate,  Rome 
Express,  F.  P.  One,  Orders  Is  Orders,  I  Was  a 
Spy,  Friday  the  Thirteenth,  Sorrell  and  Son,  This 
Acting  Business,  Early  to  Bed,  Red  Ensign,  It's  a 
Cop,  Nine  Forty -five.  The  Phantom  Light,  The 
Divine  Spark,  Scrooge,  The  Man  of  the  Moment, 
and  Broken  Blossoms. 


Hepburn,  with  her  strange,  attractive  features 
and  vigorous  individuality,  is  to  play  Mary 
of  Scots,  the  beauteous  aristocrat,  the  Medici 
from  the  French  Court. 

Now  it  looks  as  though  Charlie  Chaplin  is 
to  carry  out  his  intention  to  enact  the  role  ol 
Napoleon. 

Should  he  do  so  I  absolutely  insist  on  his 
giving  the  part  of  Wellington  to  Harpo  Marx 
Groucher  could  be  Bliicho.  I  mean  Grouchc 
could  be  Blucher.  Zeppo  has  apparently  beer 
already  banished  to  some  distant  Elba. 

Byron  says  of  the  eve  of  Waterloo  "there 
a  sound  of  revelry  by  night."    There  wouk 
certainly  be  revelry  with  the  Marx  Bros.  01 
the   spot. — Leonard  Elliott,    14  Herbert  Rood 
Wimbledon,  5.H^.19. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  filnu? 

Let  us  have  yovir  opinion  briefly. 

£1  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett . 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow  I 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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IN  THE  BEST 
GOODWOOD  MANNER' 


1 


LADY  MOIRA  COMBE 

is  noted  in  both  London  and  Paris  for 
her  chic  clothes,  good  looks  and 
perfect  taste.  For  perfume  she  prefers 
♦CALIFORNIAN  POPPY.  Insists 
that  nothing  gives  so  subtle  an  air  of 
insouciance. 


CAUFORNIAN  POPPY 


CAL  zi-sse 


1/6,3/-,  5/-,  9/. 

also  trial  sizes 


Across  4000  Ye 

comes  this  secret 
of  Egyptian 
Loveliness 


ECYPTIAN^OIL* 

Lovely  women  of  Ancient  Egypt  cared  for  their 
skins  and  bodies  with  a  wonderful  oil,  which  created 
marvellous  "  Suppleness,"  "  Slendemess "  and  "  Bloom." 
Now,  4,000  years  later,  the  secret  has  been  rediscovered. 
You  can  also  have  a  beautiful  skin,  soft  and  alluring, 
and  a  graceful,  "supple"  body.  Egjrptian  Oil,  extracted 
from  the  mysterious  fruits  of  the  East,  gives  new 
"life"  to  dull  skins  and  grace  and  slendemess  to  the 
body.  Egyptian  Oil  is  non-greasy  and  its  faint  but 
bewitching  perfume  makes  it  a  delight  to  use.  Price 
3/-  and  7/6  a  botUe. 

Try  this  wonderful  oil  at  a  special  dis- 
count, Persuade  a  friend  to  order  a  3/- 
bot tie  with  you,  Your  3/- bottle  will  cost 
you  only  2/-  and  you  will  have  made  a 
friend  for  Ufe,  USE  THIS  COUPON! 
IT  IS  WORTH  1/-  TO  YOU, 

'     iHHU  MottucTs. 

*'ArTin,"  179  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
W.l. 

Please  send  me  two  bottles  of  Egyptian  Oil  (3/-  siie)  Post 
Free.  .1  enclose  P.O.  for  5/-  (instead  of  usual  6/-  for  the  two 
bottles). 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

 P 


NEW  POSTCARDS 


Take  Film  Fans 
by  Storm 


John  Cielgud 


CAN  I  get  a 
new  port- 
rait of  John 
Glelgud,  please?" 
■•Mary  Ellis  is 
my  favourite — I 
would  just  love  a 
portrait  of  her 
fallen  from  a  new 


Mary  ElUs 

t."  Requests  such  as  these  have  been  very 
tmt  at  Film  Star  Postcard  Headquarters, 
id  the  answer  is  that  new  postcards  of  these 
Id  other  favourites  have  already  arrived  and 
-e  taking  film  fans  by  storm  I 
hoote  your  cards  from  list  given  liere. 
U  new  cards.     Real  photos,   3d.   e  ich, 
.  6d.  dox.    On  laie  to  members  and  non- 
embers  alike.    Full  list  o)  nearly  2,000 
'Stcards  sent  free  on  request. 

SEPIA  GLOSSY 


VKDIE  Albright. 
>ss  Alexander. 
)AH  Beery,  Junr. 

.THERINE  DE  MiLLE. 

>RV  Ellis. 

ORCE  FORMBV. 

•<  PARTNERS  " 


John  Cielgud. 
Harriet  Hilliard. 
Dickie  Moore. 
William  Powell. 
Phillip  Reed. 
Ginger  Rogers. 
S«pia  and  coloured 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


(State  which  are  required.) 
iV ALTER  Abel  and  Margot  Graham e. 
-iXNRV  Fonda  and  Sylvia  Sidney. 
ViLLiAM  Powell  and  Rosalind  Russell. 
•RED  AsTAiRE  and  Ginger  Rogers. 

5'-  ALBUM  FREE 


I  To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 

185  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
I  "  Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send 
'  me  Membership  Card  and  full  particu- 
I  lars  of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders. 
'  I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 
I  dozen  "Picturegoer"  postcards,  price 
I  2/0  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 
I  your  5,'-  Postcard  Album  free.  1  enclose 
1/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album  de  luxe 


I  n't  .k..  v..  ■   1,      .J-  I      chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 

J  n  t  forget  that  you  can  obtain  hberal  discounts  I  packing  on  mv  eift 

<  your  postcards  by  joining  The  Picturegoer  I 

litcard  Club.     You  will  also  receive  a  5;-  I 

i  luni  Free  to  hold  300  Cards.    The  lxx)k  is  a  , 


uty,  made  to  resemble  snakeskin.  An 
urn  4*  luxe,  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is  also 
Mnable.  To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less 
' than  one  dozen 


Name  

Address.. 


P.O.  No   Amount  

of  the  new  post-   I      'Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2  - 
cards     at     the      extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
tegular  price  of   I  3/-  extra  if  album  <i«  /ux^  is  required^ 
1IK  rff»T      nis    •     Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  pavable 
iiLu    on    1^   I  to  "  PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY.- 
subsequent    I     '''"*  Stale   customers    nill  be 

orders  •  ^"y  <"•)'  charges  that  ma\  be 

levied.  Pic,  22  t<  30. 


Between  Sets.,.,  ^KUKlSW\HC 
IMf  AS  H  WITHOUT  WATER 


Just  a  few  light  touches  with  a  Cologne-scented  One-da 
Wafer  .  .  .  Dust  and  perspiration  vanish  .  .  .  you 
are  fresh,  comfortable,  clean,  again.  What  a  boon  for 
face  or  hands  at  tennis,  dances,  cr  in  train  or  car. 


o 


XE-DA 


+  CL£ANSINC      WAFEHS  * 


Special  Handbag  Size  6°  post  free  from 
Osborne  Garrett  &  Co  Ltd  London.  W I 


6  &  I  3  f^ROM 
HAIRDRESSERS 
CHEMISTS  ETC.. 


In  Fair  Weather 
or  Foul 

.  .  .  From  Morning 

to  Night 

Delicately  perfumed,  soft  and  creamy  to  prevent  chapping, 
Michel  is  made  in  seven  appealing  shades,  Blonde,  Brunette, 
Scarlet,    Vivid,    Raspberry,    Cherry,    and    the    new  modern 

tint,  Capucine. 

t      SEND  FOR  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  | 

Calmon  &  Neace  Ltd.,  (Sole  Distributors)  I 
8  Gerrard  St..  London  W.  I  | 
I   enclose  6d.  for  introductory  size  Michel 

Lipstick  in  shade.  { 


MICHEL 
LIPSTICK 


De  Luxe,  4'6  :    Large,  2^6:  | 
Popular  I '6 


Name 
Address  . 


(P  W.I)  j 

"si 
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No  Dear- 

NOT  A  BIT  TIRED 

NOW  ^  '  ^"^  soaking  in  a 
  *  Reudel  OXYGEN  bath 


says    i^i^ti.c^xrud  JULIE  SUEDO 

VYfeariness  disappears  as  you  soak  in  a  hot  bath 
which  has  been  supercharged  with  invigorating 
oxygen  by  a  'Reudel'  Cube.   Feel  how  soft  and 
fragrant  'Reudel'  makes  the  water. 

Enjoy  renewed  vitality  as  the  oxygenated  water 
frees  your  pores  from  tiring  acid  secretions.  Try 
this  tonic  and  beauty  treatment  to-night ! 

See  how  marvellous  you  feel  after  it ! 


REl'DEl 


the  oxygen 

6  cubes  I/-  (/n  dainty  box) 

NEW! 

Reudel  Pine  Cubes  and  Reudel 
Lavender  Cubes  are  now 
available — 2d.  each — or  6  Cubes 
in  dainty  box  i/-  (including 
Bath  Terap<,Taturi-  Chart  and 
Ri:ud<l  Beauty  Kx'-rcivs). 


BATH  Ct'BI-S 

bath  cubes 

Also  sold  separately  2d.  each 
FOR  MEN : 

The  '  Reudel '  Pine  Cube  has 
been  specially  introduced  for 
men.  It  has  a  stimulating  eiiect 
on  the  skin,  causes  deeper 
breathing  and  has  a  beneficial 
I  ffcct  on  the  nervijus  s\"steni. 


August  n.  mi> 

Ut  George  Do  It  ! 

r^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  anstvered 
on  this  page  tvill  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  f<ins.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  V/rite  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Marilett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  WC.2. 


Film  Fan. — ^Henry  Mollison,  brother  of 
Clifford  Mollison,  married  Evelyn  (McNay). 
Ed.  St.  Paul's  School,  London  and  Caen, 
France.  Films  include  :  Third  Time  Lucky, 
The  Fact  at  the  Window,  Letting  in  the  Sun- 
shine, Out  of  the  Past,  Mister  Cinders, 
'  McGlusky  the  Sea  Rover,  Drake  of  England, 
Someday,  Manhattan  Moon. 

Ego  (Brighton). — (1)  Rober  Taylor,  b. 
Filley,  Nebraska,  Aug.  1911,  rial  name 
Arlington  Brough,  6  ft.,  dark  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  unmarried.  (2)  Robert  Young 
married  Betty  Henderson,  1933. 

Glenn  IS  &  Mickey  FtLM  Fan. — (1) 
Glennis  Lorimer,  b.  about  21  years  ago. 
Auburn  hair.  (2)  Mickey  Brantford,  b. 
.March  26,  1911,  London,  5  ft.  61  in.,  dark 
brown  hair,  brown  eves,  married  Irene 
Hunter — Aug.  7,  1935. 

Schoolgirl  (Perth). — ^Jimmy  Baxter  took 
the  part  of  Allan  as  a  boy  in  The  Dark  An^el. 
(2)  Bobbie  Hale  took  the  part  of  the  bhnd 
soldier  who  interrupted  at  the  lecture  in 
this  film. 

ISHTAR. — (1)  Brian  Donlevy's  films  besides 
Barbary  Coast — Mary  Burns  Fugitive  and 
It  Happened  in  Hollywood.  (2)  Latest  films  : 
Henry  Hull — False  Witness;  Lee  Tracy — 
Sutters  Gold;  Boris  Kniloff— The  Man 
Who  Changed  His  Mind.  (3)  Music  in 
Sequoia.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
excerpts  from  Mendelsohn's  "  Midsummer 
N'ifiht's  Dream' '  and  a  few  bars  of  "  Trees" 
all  the  other  music  in  this  film  was  incidental. 

B.  C.  (Kent).— Harry  Stockwell  is  the 
singer  in  Here  Comes  the  Band. 

Ginger  (Nelson). — Grace  Moore  sings 
"  II  Bacio  "  by  Arditi  in  the  bobsleigh  scene 
in  On  Wings  of  Song. 

M.  D.  H.  (Matlock). — George  Mulcaster 
took  the  part  of  Sir  John  in  The  River  House 
Mystery.  (2)  Joan  Gardiner  took  the  part 
of  Leslie  Banks's  fiancee  in  Sanders  of  the 
River,  but,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  film,  the 
sequences  in  which  she  appeared  were 
unfortunately  cut  out.  (3)  Errol  Flynn  and 
Olivia  de  Haviland  took  the  chief  roles  in 
Captain  Blood.  (4)  Olivia  de  Haviland,  b. 
Tokio,  Japan,  July  1,  1916,  of  English 
descent,  5  ft.  4  in.,  107  lb.,  reddish  brown  hair 
and  brown  eyes. 

B.  F.  (London). — (1)  Fred  Astaire  and 
Ginger  Rogers  making  /  Won't  Dance.  (2) 
Griselda  Hervey,  b.  Plomesgate,  Suffolk, 
1901.  Films  besides  The  Informer — Up  to 
the  Nick  and  Becky  Sharp. 

Picturegoer  (Exeter). — (1)  The  song 
"  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now  "  from  the  film 
Arms  and  the  Girl,  is  published  by  Feldmans. 
(2)  Release  dates  :  Rose  Marie — Nov.  2, 
1935;  Love  on  a  Bet— Aug.  10,  1936.  (3) 
The  Charlie  Chan  film  in  which  Pat  Paterson 
played  was  Charlie  Chan  in  Egypt.  Thomas 
Beck  played  opposite  Miss  Paterson.  (4) 
Griffith  Jones  played  with  Jessie  Matthews 
in  First  a  Girl. 

New  Reader  (Clapham).— Margaret  Lock- 
wood,  b.  Sept. ,15,  1916,  India.  Dark  browTi 
hair  and  grey-green  eyes,  5  ft.  4  in.,  112  lb. 
Latest  film  :    The  Beloved  Vagaborul. 

W.  J.(Kent).— <1)  Centrespread  of  The  Three 
MuskeUers  pubUshed  Nov.  9,  1935.  (2) 
Photographs  of  Walter  Abel  not  obtainable 
from  the  Postcard  Salon. 

M.  H.  H.  (South  Devon).— (1)  Howard 
Marion  Cravrford  took  the  part  of  Max  in 
Forever  England.  (2)  Harvey  Perry  took  the 
part  of  Joe  I5elancy  in  The  Irish  in  Us. 


Three  Mijsketeers  (Kendal). — (1)  John 
Loder's  latest  film  :  Guilty  Melody;  Richard 
Cromwell  :  Poppy.  (2)  Richard  Cromwell, 
b.  Jan.  8,  1910.  Los  Angeles,  real  name 
Roy  Radabaugh,  5  ft.  10  in.,  140  lb.,  brown 
hair,  grey  eyes,  hobbies  :  painting,  swimming, 
riding  and  tennis. 

J.  C.  (London). — The  Magnificent  Obses- 
sion released  Sept.  14,  1936. 

Jumbo. — -Norfolk  (1)  Gertrude  Michael, 
Henry  Wilcoxon,  Fred  MacMurray,  Loretta 
Young,  James  Dunn  and  Randolph  Scott  not 
mariied.  Gary  Grant  married  Virginia 
Cheriill  (mar.  dis.).  Anna  -Sten- — Dr.  Eugene 
Frenke;  Jean  Harlow. — Hal  Rosson  (mar. 
dis.).  Katharine  Hepburn — Ludlow  Srruth 
(nur.  dis.).  Clive  Brook- — Mildred  Evelyn. 
(2)  Henry  Wilcoxon  is  British.  (3)  Daphne 
O'Connor  was  played  by  Patsy  Kelly  in 
Every  Night  at  Eight.  (4)  Latest  films  : 
Katharine  Hepbxm> — Mary  of  Scotland; 
Loretta  Young — Private  Number;  Fred 
MacMurray — Priruess  Comes  Across;  James 
Dunn — Don't  Get  Personal;  Jane  Withers — 
The  Matron's  Report. 

Sten  Crazy  (Glasgow). — Centrespreads  : 
We  Live  Again — Nov.  10,  1934;  Lady  of  the 
Boulevards — March  31,  1934,  and  article 
"From  Red  Moscow  to  Hollywood"  — 
Mar.  31,  1934,  issues  of  this  magazine.  Back 
numbers  obtainable  from  the  Publishing 
Dept.,  see  above. 

Regalgoer  (Stranraer). — (1)  Robert  Donat 
b.  March  18,  1907,  Withington,  Manchester; 
6  ft.,  154  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes;  married 
Ella  Voysey,  has  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Making 
Hamlet.  (2)  Anna  Lee,  b.  Ightham  Vicarage, 
Kent,  Dec.  31,  1913,  at  midnight;  5  ft.  4  in.; 
real  name  Joanna  Boniface  Winifrith; 
martied  Robert  Stevenson.  (2)  Photographs 
of  both  these  stars  obtainable  from  the 
Postcard  Salon,  address  above. 

Enquire. — Merle  Oberon,  b.  Feb.  19, 
1911,  Tasmania,  5  ft.  4  in.,  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  7  st.  7  lb.;  real  name  Estelle  O'Brien 
Thompson.    Latest  film  These  Three. 

N.  G.  (Kent).- — (1)  The  songs  you  mention 
in  Rose  Marie  are  "  Pardon  Me,  Madarn," 
sung  by  Jeanette  Macdonald  when  singing 
to  the  Prime  Minister  in  her  hotel;  "Just 
For  You, ' '  by  Nelson  Eddy,  singing  to 
Jeanette  Macdonald  when  sitting  on  top  of 
a  barrel.  Both  these  songs  are  original 
M.-G.-M.  copyright  and  are  not  published. 
(2)  Your  requests  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  Editor. 

J.  C.  (Siu-rey). — Teddy  Joyce  and  his  band 
appeared  in  Radio  Parade  of  1935,  a  British 
International  Pictures  film.  (2)  Photographs 
of  Harold  Lloyd  obtainable  from  the  Post- 
card Salon. 

A  Message  from  John  Loder. — "  Just 
before  Christmas  I  received  an  anonymous 
giift  of  £2  '  For  John  Loder's  Club'.  To-day 
I  have  received  a  further  donation  of  £i 
from  the  same  source,  and  although  I  am 
almost  certain  this  anonymous  donor  is 
not  a  member  of  my  Club  I  think  she  (or  he) 
is  an  enthusiastic  picturegoer,  and  may 
be  a  reader  of  your  paper,  in  which  case  I 
hope  she  (or  he)  will  know  I  am  terribly 
grateful  to  their  generosity  which  will  be 
doiuted  to  my  Club's  '  pet '  charity — 
Dr.  Bamardo's." 

A  Supporter  (Rotherham). — ^Jean  Rogers, 
b.  Belmond,  Mass.,  real  name  Eleanor 
Lovegreen,  19  years  old, natural  blonde, dark 
blue  eyes,  5  ft.  Si  in.,  116  lb.  Latest  film. 
Stormy.  Write  to  her  c/o  Universal  Studios. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Since  Neil  Hamilton's  arrival  in  this 
country  The  Hamiltonians  have  been 
completely  re-organised  and  now  offer  many 
new  and  varied  interests  for  members.  Our 
club  paper  (Hamil-Tones)  is  sent  post  free 
to  all  members  and  contains  many  items  of 
interest  including  regular  contests  with 
prizes  awarded  personally  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
This  is  a  bona-fide  organisation,  conducted 
with  the  help  and  personal  backing  of  Neil 
Hamilton.  All  those  interested  should  write  to 
Jim  Ramsay,  41  Holbume  Terrace,  Menstrie, 
Scotland,  who  will  furrush  full  particulars. 
•       •  • 

The  Brian  Lawrence  Fan  Club  welcomes 
new  members.  This  club  is  personally 
recognised  by  Mr.  Lawrence  who  sends  a 
signed  photograph  to  all  who  join,  and 
publishet  a  magazine,  "  The  Brian  I^awrence 
Fan  Club  Review,"  quarterly.  The  next 
edition  is  their  birthday  number  out  in 
October.  The  club  has  a  strong  .social  side; 
theatre  shows,  picnics,  outings  to  the  seaj 
etc.,    are    arranged    regularly.     Write  to 


Barbara  Williams,  s  Fen  Pond  Road,  Ighl^ 
ham,  nr.  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  for  full  deta" 
enclosing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
a  reply.    The  subscription  to  this  club 
only  IS.  6d.  and  this  is  used  to  help  O 
Bamardo's  Homes  and  people  in  distress 
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^)^.  CREST  W>i 


comes  to 


make  the  2d.  bar^^^ 
a  luxury. 


A  bar  thickly  and  lusciously  coated 
H-ith  chocolate  rich  and  milky — a 
delight  in  itself  to  think  of  .  .  .  this 
flaunting  chocolate-wealth  but  a 
mere  casing  for  a  broad  and  deep 
slab  of  solid,  crunchy,  scrumptious 
»Q/ntlhing — suggesting  an  ideal  com- 
bination of  old 
fashioned  toffee  ' 
at  its  grandest 


CREST 


(with  the  real  flavour)  and  '"  butter- 
scotch "'  at  its  lightc>st  and  crispest 
.  .  .  then  this  masterpiece  of  con- 
fectionery, called  (for  want  of  a 
sulilimcr  word)  candy,  flavoured  well 
and  plentifully  with  choice  almonds 
.  .  .  CREST! 

A  nd  the  price 
{believe  it  or 
not)  is  2d.  ! 


The  BRipyjin 


Safe  -Centain-VmiAU^! 


I  ou  can  obtain  a 
complete  depilatory 
set  for  2/6  or  a  trial 
size  is  available  at  6d. 
Full  directions  with 
each  glove. 

BALDWIN 

Beauty  Products 

4,  Hanover  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


The  BflLDUJlf] 


cHAlR  HE) 

Stf  ELY  ((MOVES 
i  UNWAMTEO  HAIK 
WmtOUT  lAKWS 

PASTES  0« 
OANSCROUS 
CHEMICALS 


I  ODOURLESS 

CLEAN 
I  CONVENIENT 


NOSES  ■  MAcbise*  in  the  world. 
R«nkedy  noae*  of  aO  kinda.  Worn 

during  sleep.  Stamiwd  envelope  for  foil 
partkol&ra. 

RED  HOSES.— ?:iJs:'it*"*TC 

lately  ci]r««  red  no«e«,  4/6,  po>t  free.  Furei^D 
l/e  extra. 

||f«|  V  CADC   Kabber   E»r  C»p« 

WULI  EnnO*  remedy  outatand 
ing  ean.  7  6.  post  free.  Foreign.  1/9  extra, 
F.  LKES  KAY.  SpeeUliit.  CRITERION 
BUILDlm.PICCAIMLLr  CIRCnS.  LOHDOB, 
8  W.l. 


EflL 


^£50 


WW 
WIN 
ITI 


We  offer  £50  for  the  photograph  most 
.expressive  of  personality  and  charm — those 
,  unique  characteristks  of  Aziade's  Irresistible 
'  Compact  Perfumes. 

Enter  this  competition  now  !    Just  send  ' 
us    your    photofraph    (name   and   address  { 
written  clearly  on  the  back)  together  with  a 
>  bill  for  an  Aziade'  Compact,  which  you  have 
'  purchased  in  your  favourite  flower  perfume 
AND  THE   £50  PRIZE  MAY  BE  YOURS  ! 

This  is  NOT  a  beauty  contest.  It 
personality    competition    and  personality 
belongs  to  young  and  old  alike.    Closing  < 
Sept.  15,  1936.   Results  will  be  announced 
.  (his  paper.  The  decision 
^of  the  judges  will  be  fmal. 

Post  to  (Dept.  G.), 
Aziade,  Ltd., 
,172   Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  S.W.I. 

Aziade  compact  perfumes 
obtainable  from  Boots, 
land   all   good  chemists. 


12/6    1/6  1/ 

(double  size) 


No  compoct  genuine 
Also  airect  post  free       without  thit  label 


FRECKLES 


hiding  natural  skin  beaoty 
now  at  last  quickly,  secretly 
and  safely  banished  for  everl 
This  wonderful  new  secret 
formula  Tllson's  double- 
strength  Fri-ckle  Cream 
banishes  freckles  and  blem- 
ishes, blotches  and  sallow- 
"  !  Apply 
freckles 


ness.  while  you  sleep 


overnight,   wipe  away  next  morning,  and  watch   

(even  freckles  of  long  standing)  disappear!  Your  friends  wul 
be  amazed  and  you  delighted  with  the  new  beauty  of  your 
skin.  Hundreds  of  users  express  complete  satisfaction,  ao 
why  not  success  in  your  case  too?  Cannot  Irritate  even  the 
most  sensitive  skin,  does  not  contain  mercury  or  poison.  Get 
a  lar  to-day  and  start  this  safe  and  pleasant  treatment  for 
freckles  and  blemishes  right  away.  From  Boots  or  Timotny 
White  &  Taylor  shops  or  direct  for  P.O.  2/9  to  TTLSON  S 
LABORATORIES  (P.G.Il),  Balfour  House,  London.  E.C.I 


TILSON  S  ^iJU'^  FRECKLE  CREAM 


\  Grow  them  to  fashion'*  length— <rulcV!y 
-V  While  TOO  «leep  Filtei  Rapid  Nail  Grower  win  brint 


you  lovely  loag  DaiU.  Works  wondera  for  nailt, 
abortened  by  typing.  Try  It  I  Jult  apply  nigbtly 
— Tbat'aallt  Teatimoutals  daily.  Moatb'a  nipply 
3/6  Port  free. 

FILTEX  LTD.      A''"  Be<nilt  SpfiaUtu 
Dept.  1.0.2)31  Broadway,  Croooh  End.  London,  1.6 


BEAUTY 
AIIIS 


Cjrli.l\(>^ 


"Matt-Creme" 

4711"  Vanishing  Cream) 
The  perfect  day-cream  and 
ideal  foundation  lor  powder. 
Pots  13  and  2  -  .• 
ttAes  li-  and  6d 

4711"  F*e«  Powder 

tdne  shades. 
Boxes  1.3  and  bd. 

U'rues  apply  m  Ol.  Britain 
and  S.  Ireland  only.) 
"4711."  SLOL'GH,  BUCKS. 
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"  Mischief"  is  exciting  .  .  .  irresistible  .  .  .  utterly  new  No 
mere  reblending  of  old-fashioned  perfumes,  but  an  entirely  new 
fragrance!  Provocative!  Thrilling!  Disturbing!  "Mischief" 
is  the  perfume  for  the  "  Special  Occasion."  It  will  kindle  the 
gay  mood,  pique  masculine  interest  and  create  about  you  an 
aura  of  romance,  chic  and  style  !  What  is  more,  you  will  find 
that  "  Mischief  "  keeps  its  freshness  for  many  days  on  frocks, 
tweeds,  furs  !  Try  the  charming  little  Introductory  Flask 
mentioned  below. 


Hri<  esdo  not  .ipply 
111  Irish  1tc(;  Stall: 


EXQUISITK  TRIAL 
FLASK  FOR  1/3 

I'rom  Cheitnsls,  Slnra, 
(  oiffeurs,  ell .,  and  all 
hraiuhca    nj  lUmls, 
limothy  Whiles 
ami  I  ay  lor  s 


In  s;fii!;i;er  hlack-(r- 
chromium  flasks 

Savillc  I'frfiimcry 

LTD. 

W.itfonI,  Herts. 


Leave  it  TO  ANNE 

"THE  return  from  the  holiday  brings  many  problems  in  its  train. 

Your  hair  is  dry  or  your  face  is  coarse  with  sunburn.     Let  me 
help  you  to  put  these  troubles  right.    Enclose  a  stamped-addressed 
envelope  with  your  query,  or  if  you  live  in  the  I.F.S.,  enclose  a 
postage  coupon  instead. 


HE  look  of  your  hair 
can  make  or  mar  your 
appearance.  If  you  doubt 
that  take  a  look  around 
the  next  time  you  sit 
in  a  theatre  or  a  concert  hall. 
Contrast  the  well  groomed  heads 
with  those  that  look  dull  and  un- 
brushed.  The  smartest  frock  in 
town  and  the  prettiest  face  imagin- 
able never  make  up  for  unkempt 
hair. 

In  these  days  too  many  girls  are 
afraid  of  the  hairbrush.  They  are 
scared  of  those  old  fashioned  forty 
strokes  with  the  brush  lest  it  disturb 
the  wa\  e.  Girls  with  oily  hair 'are 
afraid  of  the  brush  too,  lest  it  make 
the  hair  stUl  more  greasy.  Where- 
as the  girl  with  greasy  hair  needs  the 
brush  just  as  much  as  anyone,  or 
rather  more. 

Excessively  oily  hair  means  that 
the  glands  are  working  oxertime  in 
producing  grease.  It  is  strange  but 
true,  that  they  are  working  overtime 
because  they  lack  stimulation.  Brush 
the  hair  and  stimulate  the  scalp. 
This  impro\es  the  circulation.  It 
brings  the  blood  to  the  surface  and 
that  helps  to  absorb  the  excess 
grease. 


Girls  in  their  early  teens  nearly  always 
suffer  in  this  way.  Skin  and  scalp 
are  abnormally  greasy  for  a  number  of 
years.  \\'hen  older  people  suffer  in  this 
way,  the  condition  is  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  general  health.  Indiges- 
tion and  faulty  elimination  have  their 
effects  on  the  hair.  Careful  attention  to 
diet  will  often  help  to  clear  up  the 
condition. 

Rich  foods,  highly  seasoned  dishes, 
fried  foods,  and  starchy  puddings  and 
cakes  should  be  cut  down.  For  a  time 
let  the  main  items  of  daily  food  consist 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  produce, 
and  salads.  Plenty  of  water  should  be 
taken ;  this  helps  tremendously. 

Take  plenty  of  open-air  exercise  and 
go  bareheaded.  Go  in  for  regular  sciilp 
massage.  Very  oily  hair  tends  to  fall 
out.  If  you  massage  the  scalp  and 
improve  the  circulation,  the  blood  flows 
faster,  the  hair  gets  more  nourishment 
and  the  glands  get  stimulation.  Thus 
you  get  less  grease. 

This  care  and  attention  gives  results 
in  another  way  too.  Equally  true  is 
the  fact  that  scalp  massage  improves 
the  complexion.  Face  and  scalp  are 
very  closely  allied.  A  common  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  that  acne  is,  in  many 
cases,  accompanied  by  dandruff.  Vou 
may  go  on  treating  the  acne  indefinitely, 
but  if  the  dandruff  is  neglected,  the  skin 
trouble  will  never  clear  up. 


Atonic  that  is  both  astringent  and 
strengthening  should  be  applied 
with  the  massage.  There  are  many 
excellent  tonics  advertised  from  time  to 
time  in  our  pages.  Or  you  ma\'  ask  your 
chemist  for  a  cantharides  tonic,  or  you 
can  wTitc  to  me  for  a  prescription. 

Whatever  you  use,  be  sure  to  apply  it 
to  the  scalp  and  not  merely  to  dab  it  on 
the  hair.  Part  the  hair  with  a  ronib 
every  inch  or  so  <ind  apply  the  lotion  to 
the  scalp  with  a  piece  of  clean  white  rag. 
Burn  it  afterwards.  I'se  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  work  round  and  roimd,  and 
cover  the  entire  scalp  till  it  feels 
pleasantly  tingling. 

Use  a  rubber  cushion  brush.  Do  not 
economize  on  it.  Cheap  ones  have 
wire  bristles  and  they  scratch  and  injure 
the  scalp.  1 1  is  most  important  to  keep  it 
clean. 


Shampoo  the  hair  once  a  week.  Oily 
scalps  nearly  always  benefit  from  the 
use  of  one  of  the  specially  prepared  tar 
shampoos. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  use  very  hot 
water  for  your  shampoo.  I  know  it 
seems  to  get  rid  of  the  grease,  but  it  is 
bad  and  ver>'  relaxing  for  your  scalp. 
See  that  your  hair  is  quite  free  from 
tangles  before  you  begin.  After  wetting 
thoroughly,  rub  your  shampoo  in,  or 
better  still  get  someone  else  to  rub  it 
in  for  you,  using  a  small  soft  rubber  nail 
brush,  ^'ou  get  at  the  scalp  this  way 
and  any  grease  that  is  clogging  the  pores. 


Repeat  and  repeat  again,  rinsing  out 
each  application  of  shampoo  before 
next  is  apphed.  Rinsing  water  should 
be  cooler  than  the  washing  water,  but 
not  quite  cold.  That  is  too  much  of  a 
shock. 

A  lemon  rinse  or  the  strained  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  in  the  final  rinsing  water, 
removes  the  last  of  the  soap  curds  and 
leaves  the  hair  really  clean,  besides 
bringing  out  the  natural  tints  of  fair  or 
brown  hair. 

Have  some  warm  towels  ready,  and 
rub  the  hair  dry,  doing  the  scalp  first 
and  the  ends  last.  Rub  so  that  it  is 
the  scalp  which  you  can  feel  moving  over 
the  skull,  and  not  merely  your  fingers. 

Here  again  you  get  that  splendid 
stimulation  which  causes  the  blood  to 
flow  more  freely.  Besides,  it  helps  your 
hair  to  dr>-  quickly.  Finish  the  drying 
in  the  open  air  if  the  weather  makes  it 
possible. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

D.  R.  (Tewkesbury). — I  feel  sure  you  will 
find  some  of  the  many  Film  Star  preparations 
to  suit  you.  They  are  obtainable  for  both 
dry  and  greasy  skins  at  reasonable  cost. 

N.  N.  (Oxford). — As  you  say  you  want 
something  "different"  for  your  bath,  why 
not  try  .Momey  Bath  Essence,  which  will 
meet  even  all  your  exacting  requirements. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  M.  Sneddon,  44a  Dean  Road,  Bo'ness, 
West  Lothian,  for  : — 

Woman  Must  Dress 

Eve's  Fall 

The  Canary  Murder  Case 
A  Feather  in  her  Hat 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to: — 
K.  Stewart,  33  Paignton  Road,  Rotton 
Park,  Birmingham,  Ifi,  for  : — 

Heat  Wave 

Delay  in  the  Sun 

Sylvia  Scarlett 

Miss  Betty  .\rends,  20  New  City  Road, 
Plaistow,  E.i3,  for  ; — 
Rendezvous 
Behold  My  Wife 
One  Hour  Late 
Murder  by  the  Clock 

Miss   S,    Montford,   08   Somerset  Road, 
Wimbledon,  S.W.19,  fort- 
Racing  Youth 
Red  Hot  Tyres 
Flames 
Inquest 

.Miss  M.  Taylor,  20  Onslow  Terrace,  Langley 
Moor,  Durham,  for  : — 

The  Party's  Over 
Rolling  Home  gi 
The  Thirty-Nine  Steps  ■ 
Happy  Landing  ^ 
.As  you  can  sec,  the  idea  of  Talkie  Titles 
is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in  order  to 
make  a  short  short  story. 

.Address  vour  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
r/o  "  I'ictiiregoer,"  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "  titles  "  arc  submitted  on  a  postcard— 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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ADORABIY  LOVELY 


0 


tJtanksto 
POUDRE  ' 
MATTEVER 


Don't  shun  the  society  of  others  because  your 
skin  is  disfignreJ  with  blotches  msA  pimples. 
Yon  can  look  rarfiaBt  and  lovely  undler  the  most 
rerealing  tights  if  you  use  D.D.D.  Brand  Presrrip- 
tioii.  Blackheads,  Motches  or  enlarged  pores  <piick- 
Vj  ranish  with  the  aid  of  this  famous  non-greasy 
fetion.  It  will  ^ckly  clear  the  skin  of  every  blemish 


and  give  you  that  flawless  complexion  yon  admire 
so  much  in  others.  For  Eczema  and  other  stubborn 
skin  diseases,  D.D.D.  Prescription  w-iD  be  found  a 
safe  and  certain  remedy.  Get  a  bottle  to-day  at  yonr 
chemists,  price  1  '3.  D.D.D.  Soap  and  DJ)J).  Talcom 
Powder  are  further  aids  to  skin  loveliness.  Delicate- 
ly perfumed  they  keep  the  skin  soft  and  velvety. 


Setui  a  postcard  to 
D.D.D,  Laboratories 
P.  18  Fleet  Lane, 
London,  E.C.4  for 
liberal  sample  bottle  1 
Write  tO'day. 


D.D.D 


B  ^  A  N  D 


PRESCRIPTION 

FOR.    ALL    SKIN  TIVOUBLES 


WHERE  IS  THE  SECRET 
OF  THE  6LAM0R0US 
HLM  STARS? 

Ever>'  girl  naturally 
1  longs  to  fed  she  ha$  the 
I  allure  irt  the  glamorous 
i  film-stars.  Now,  thanks 

to    KISSPROOF,  the 
I  wonderlul   inddihlc  \ip- 
j  stick,  the  secret  of  the 
'•  61m-slars'   allure   can  N 
I  yours — for  a  few  pence — ro- 
I  mghi  .'     You  can  use  rhtir 
i  lipstick,  the  ver\'  same  lip 
i  stick  that  film  magnates  i 
t  Hollywood,     where  money 
>  doesn't  matter,  insut  on  having 
I  in    the    stars'    dressitig- rooms. 

.\sk  for  the  fasciruting  new 
'-  KISSPROOF  .^UTO.MATIC  at 

I  -  :   smart,  novel,  attractive.  At 

all  chemists  and  department 
.  stores.  See  also  the  exotic  new 
•  haion  at  6d. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


TCissproof 


SU-CAN 


PRICES:    I        1/2,     16  and 
(in  cartons  of  12) 


2/- 


Also  in  6d.  packets 
in  lid.,  I/-.  1/2.  1/6  sizes 

IDEAL   SOLUBLE  HYGIENE 


The  sharp  cool  TANG  of  Euthymol 
Tooth  Paste  is  due  to  the  antiseptics 
in  this  scientific  dentifrice.  Labora- 
tory tests  show  that  it  kills  dental 
decay  germs  in  30  seconds.  Try 
Euthymol  to-day!  You'll  enjoy  the 
fresh  feeling  it  leaves  in  your  mouth 
and  the  white,  polished  teeth  it 
produces. 

Sold  in  convenient  spring-cap  tubes 
by  chemists  at  is.  3d.,  or  send  for  a 
7-day  free  trial  tube. 

Euthymol 

TOOTH/  PASTE 


I  :OUPON— To  Miu  Haynes,  i6g  Old  St.,  Lxmdon,  E.C.i. 
i  'Uase  tend  me  fret  tamples  of  SU-CAN  Soluble  Totpeis. 

iAME  

In  Block  Lettert) 

iDDRESS  

 id.  stamp  tufficieta  if  envelope  mseaied 


r 


To  Dept  44  9^1.  Euthymol.  50  Beak  St.,  London.  W.l 
Please  send  me  a  sample  tube  of  "  Euthymol " 

NAME   

ADDRESS  


£eadei  in  the 

INVISIBLE  POWDER  <*VOGUE" 


— a  powder  so  fine,  so  soft 
that  it  actually  appears  a  part  of 
the  skin — that's  Poudre  Mattever, 
the  matt  finish  powder.  No  other 
powder  stays  on  so  long  or  looks  so 
well.  True  to  its  name,  Poudre 
Mattever  remains  matt  even  after 
strenuous  sport  or  dancing. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  Poudre 
Mattever,  and  it  is  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Obtainable 
in  9  shades  from  all  good  chemists 
and  hairdressers,  1/3  per  box. 


l3 

PER  BOX 


Uf:z:>-M^r>  <jj  ih,  M.<!:-J  UJ/I/7i  C 

SAMPLE  to:  Parsanl  !.: 
Went'ri  A;enuc.  L'ni,liifi.  It'.S 


BITING 


N  E  W 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 

Free  booklet  tent  wijtr  plau 
sealed  cover  explains  how  yoa  can  euily. 
■ecretly  and  permanently  cu'e  youradf 
of  tbii  obieftionahle,  hnaltli  iimlaiiii  i  iiii 
habit.  No  alooi  no  anto-oicfettioii.  N«r 
discovery.   Send  lid.  stamp  for  poatato. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.i.  31,  Tht  Broad- 
way, Croodi  End,  Loodon,  NX 


No  matter  how  strai(ht  your  hair  ts  now,  Vosemaiv' 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery  will  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.  1/6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks  (For  Baby's  hair  Curly 
Top  is  equally  effective  ai  I  3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  good  chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from : — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 
1 1  Paraons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes. 

VOSEIM/%R 
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THE 
TEN-MINUTE 
SMOKE  FOR 
INTELLIGENT 
FOLK 


DeR 


JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke.  In 
taste  and  quality  the  equal  of  much  dearer 
cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large;  big  enough, 
however,  to  last  the  full  1 0  minutes  —  and  so 
conveniently  packed. 

eszkeMINORS 


i 


In,  tins:  :iO  for  I/-  *  60  for  2/-  ★  In  boxes:    15  for  6d  *  25  for  IOd  ♦  tW Jor'i/' 


PLAIN,  CORK 


m 


'IVORY'-TIPPED 


liiiMd  by  (joclrty  Phillipi  lid. 
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JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful 
smoke.  In  taste  and  quality  the 
equal  of  much  dearer  cigarettes, 
but  not  quite  so  large;  big  enough, 
however,  to  last  the  full  10  minutes 
—  and  so  conveniently  packed. 
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Janet  Gaynor 

While  she  has  not  been  in  the  news  as  much  as  she  was  when  she  assumed  Mary 
Pickford's  "  World's  Sweetheart  "  crown,  she  scored  a  big  success  in  "  Small 
Town  Ciirl  "  and  looks  like  scoring  another  in  "  Ladies  in  Love." 
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Daughter  Gives  Health 


TO 


AILING  MOTHER 


  BANISHES 

Awful  FLATULENCE 
Terrible  HEAD  PAINS 

NERVES  and 
Morning  TIREDNESS 


Yeast- Vite 
Is  Life 


Yeast-Vite 
Is  Life 


FROM 

TO 

TIME 

NERVE  PAINS  - 
HEADACHES  - 
LASSITUDE 
DEPRESSION 
NERVES  " 
INOIOESTION  ■ 
EXHAUSTION  • 
SLEEPLESSNEU 
RHEUMATISM  - 
CONSTIPATION  - 
IMPURE  BLOOD 

GloTiouM  RelUf 
Deliverance 
Vim  and  Vigour 
Buoyant  Energy 
Steadiness    -  - 
Keen  Appetite  - 
Animation  - 
Calm  Repose  - 
Pain  Relief 
Regularity    -  - 
Purification 

IN     SIS  MIN. 
IN     SIS  MIN. 
IN   10  10  MIN. 
IN   10  20  MIN. 
IN   10  20  MIN. 
IN   IS  30  MIN. 
IN   IS  30  MIN. 
IN   30  60  MIN. 
IN    24  HOURS 
IN    3«  HOURS 
IN    36  HOURS 

YOUR  QUICK-HEALTH  TIME  TABLE 


^  Simply   obuin    a    1,3    Bottle  of 

"YEAST-VITE"  Brand  Quick  Tonic 
Tablets  from  any  Chenust.  Try  the  treat- 
ment at  our  risk,  and  if  you  are  not  THOKOLGHLY 
CONVI.VCED  of  the  WONDERFUL  POWER 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  TONIC  PROPERTIES  of 
"  YEASTVITE,"  return  the  empty  carton  to  Irvinc'i 
Yeast-Vite,  Ltd.,  Watford,  within  one  month  of 
purchase  ajid  your  money  will  be  refunded  at  once 
and  in  full  without  quibble  or  queition. 


**Now  like  the 


Proverbial  Lark'* 


More  priceless  than  gold,  richer  than  the  rarest  jewels,  was  the  tiift  of  this  Devoted 
Daughter  to  her  Ailing  Mother  ! 

It  wasn't  a  big  gift — it  onlv  cost  a  few  pence.  It  was  a  bottle  of  Yeast-Vite  Tonic 
Tablets— BUT  IT  BROUGHT  THIS  SUFFERING  MOTHER  HEALTH !— Health 
such  as  she  had  not  known  for  years  ! 

AND  mark  well  the  fact  that 
she  was  relieved  not  of  just 
one  complaint,  but  of  a 
COMPLICATION  of  troubles  !  ! 
Yeast-Vite  did  not  merely  relieve 
the  headaches,  it  banished  her 
indigestion.  As  it  banished  the 
indigestion  it  also  conquered  the 
morning  tiredness,  strengthened 
her  nerves. 

Yeast-Vite  changed  her 
whole  life.  It  banished 
EV^ERY  ONE  OF  HER 
AILMENTS  ! 


It  changed  the  morning 
tiredness  into  joyous  energy 
and  vitality! 

It  changed  the  Indigestion 
into .  hearty  appetite  and 
meal-time  relish! 

It  changed  the  'shattered' 
nerves  into  a  tower  of 
strength  and  peace! 

It  changed  the  terrible 
headaches  into  glorious 
relief! 

YOU  NEED  YEAST-VITE 

Yeast-Vite  rebuilt,  restored,  re- 
invigorated  this  grateful  woman 
as  it  has  done  so  many  thousands 
of  sick  and  suffering  people !  For 
Yeast-Vite  is  LIFE!— happy,  joyous, 
painfree,  vigorous  LIFE! 

If  YOUR  life  is  darkened  by  pain, 
if  YOUR  days  are  made  miserable  by 
jangled  ner\-es,  tiredness  and  indi- 
gestion, if  YOU  are  a  sufferer  from  one 
of  a  number  of  troubles  YOU,  too, 
should  instantly  commence  to  benefit 
from  the  World's  Wonder  Tonic 
YE.AST-VITE. 


Dear  Sirs,  BOLTON. 

To  show  my  gratitude  to  you,  I  am  adding  my 
testimonial  to  the  very  many  you  must  receive. 

It  is  nine  days  ago  since  my  daughter  gave  me 
a  bottle  of  'Yeast-Vite'  Tablets,  asking  me  to 
give  them  a  trial  for  several  ailments  I  com- 
plained of — nerves  terrible,  flatulence  awful,  head 
pains  terrible — and  every  morning 
after  rising  I  was  from  one  to  two 
hours  tired  and  useless  before  starting 
my  household  duties. 

Well,  I  gave  '  Yeast-Vite '  Tablets 
a  fair  trial.  I  cannot  express  the 
good  they  have  done  me.  I  can  get 
up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
like  the  proverbial  "lark".  I 
never  seem  tired  and  as  for  my 
nerves — well,  this  morning  I 
mounted  a  ladder  and  cleaned  my 
fanlight,  a  thing  I've  not  done  for 
vears.  (I  had  to  let  someone  else 
do  that.) 

I  will  be  only  too  wilUng  to  prove 
my  statement,  as  also  will  my 
husband,  father,  daughter  and  son- 
in-law.  I  am  sure  that  there  axi 
hundreds  of  women  with  the  usual 
ailments  at  the  age  of  48  (which  is 
my  age)  who  would  be  more  than 
thankful    to    know    the    value  of 

■  \'east-Vite.' 
Plea.se  do  not  trouble  to  thank  me 

for  this  letter,  all  the  gratefulness  is 
on  my  side. 

With  all  my  wishes  for  your  great 

success. 

I  am.  Yours  Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Mrs.  E.  C. 

F  S.    I  might  tell  you  I  mentioned 

■  >'east-Vite '  to  a  woman  and  she 
-iaid  she  had  only  them  to  thank  for 
her  son's  life. 


Tonic  Tablets,  Sold  Everywhere,  3ll.,  6d,,  1/3,  3/-  and  5/-. 
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Vlo»l:  Popular  Maqajrinc* 


f — CIT"'  O  appreciate  how  the  recent  little 
r||    matter  of  Mary  Astor's  diary  has 
cl    rocked  Hollywood  to  its  founda- 
tions,    it    is    necessary   to  realise 

that  HollvAvood  is  the  most  scandal  fearing 

community  in  the  world. 

In  the  filni  capital,  S-C-A-N-D-A-L  spells 

RUIN. 

We  occasionally  chafe  at  the  strictness 
of  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors,  but 
at  least  we  must  admit  that  that  august 
body  confines  its  attention  to  the  screen. 

The  Holl\"vvood  censorship  follows  the 
players  off  tht  screen,  into  their  private 
li\es,  into  their  very  homes. 

Now,  this  may  at  first  glance  seem 
perilously  near  to  persecution;  but  it  is 
strictly  justifiable,  when  you  bear  in  mind 
two  salient  points  about  the  U.S.A. 

One  is  that  Americans  are  much  more 
strongly  addicted  to  reforming  than  we  are. 

Uplift 

Americans  are  extremely  pubhc-spirited. 
Their  leisure  is  largely  spent  in  improving 
themselves  and  their  neighbours;  and  as  they 
(and  especially  the  women-folk)  have  a  great 
deal  of  spare  time,  the  land  is  fuU  of  societies 
and  clubs  existing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Uphft. 

This  being  so,  they  occasionally  run  a  little 
short  of  subjects  for  attack;  and  as — according 
to  Will  Hays — e\-er>-body  has  two  businesses, 
his  own  and  the  mo\  ies,  it  seems  the  obvious 
thing  to  attack  the  latter. 

Their  attacks  may  be  ill-advised  and  even 
ridiculous;  but  taken  in  the  mass  they  can  be 
extremely  formidable. 

\\  hen  even  a  couple  of  million  determined 
American  matrons  (a  mere  handful  among  those 
teeming  millions)  decide  to  put  a  crimp  in  the 
Kinema,  the  crimp  is  put. 

The  motion-picture  executives  are  fully  aware 
of  this,  and  ha\  e  a  ver\'  healthy  respect  for  the 
women's  organisations  that  could  nip  off  their 
profits  as  easily  as  you  or  1  would  snuff  a  candle. 

Keep  the  Party  Clean 

So  they  verj'  wisely  deal  with  the  problem  at 
its  source,  by  ensuring  that  the  reformers 
have  no  excuse  for  attack. 

Xot  only  do  they  (in  theory)  keep  their 
screens  stainless,  but  they  also  insist  that  the 
private  lives  of  the  stars  be  equally  beyond 
reproach. 

For  this  dual  duty  they  appomted  Will  Hays, 
a  former  Postmaster-General,  who  had  the 
highest  collars  and  morals  in  Washington;  and 
to  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  employers  (the  Film 
Tndustry),  he  makes  his  charge  (also  the  Film 
Industry)  tremble  in  its  shoes. 

The  slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  path 
of  rectitude  is  austerely  frowned  upon;  even 
indiscretion  is  regarded  with  severe  displeasure 
— curiously  enough,  it  seems  to  give  the  scandsd- 
mongers  better  material  even  than  plain  law- 
breaking  does. 

Marry  the  Girl 

Tt  may  seem  strange  that  the  frequent  changes  " 
A  in  partnership  are  permitted,  but  the  princi- 
ple seems  to  be  that  so  long  as  people  actually 


A  particularly  happy  picture  of  Joan  Bennett,  who  has  returned  to  Hollywood  to 
make  "  Weddli^  Present  "  for  Paramount. 


marry  each  other,  it  doesn't  matter  how  fre- 
quently it  occurs. 

But  when  the  couple  carelessly  omits  the 
marriage-ceremony,  the  wrath  of  the  Hays 
Office  smites  that  couple  hip  and  thigh,  and  the 
screen  knows  them  no  more  .  .  .  until  they 
repent,  or  it  all  blows  ov'er. 

So  you  can  see  the  importance,  to  a  Hollywood 
player,  of  keeping  his  or  her  copybook  clean ; 
and  when  such  an  indiscreet  document  as  the 
Astor  diary  sees  the  light  of  day,  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  tremble  for 
their  very  livelihood. 

It's  an  unenviable  job,  that  of  Will  Hays, 
and  of  his  HoUv'wood  representative,  Joseph 
Breen. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Hollywood; 
the  sUghtest  hint  of  any  irregularity  comes  under 
the  bright  light  of  publicity  and  the  microscope 
of  scandal;  so  the  Hays  Office  must  keep  on  the 
qui  vive  for  anything  which  smacks  of  license 
or  smells  of  vice. 

It's  in  the  Air 

The  other  salient  point  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  paragraph  is  the  fact  that  Southern 
California,  where  Hollywood  is  situated  and 
beyond  whose  borders  the  stars  rarely  roam,  is 


particularly  well  adapted  to  scandcdous 
behaviour. 

That  is  to  say,  it  has  a  marvellous  climate 
where  one  can  go  about  in  practically  nothing, 
and  stay  out  all  night  without  risk  of  chills; 
a  place  of  sparkling,  carefree  days  and  luminous, 
languorous  nights. 

.\dd  to  this  the  fact  that  the  most  uncon- 
ventional people  in  the  world  are  gathered  there, 
and  it  becomes  apparent  why  Mr.  Joseph  Breen 
has  his  hands  full  in  hushing  up  the  incipient 
scandals  that  just  may  break  into  the  news- 
pajjers  and  give  Holh'T\-ood  (and  consequently 
the  film  industry)  a  black  eye. 

Choice  of  Offences 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  unwary 
star  can  offend  against  the  laws  (mainly 
unwritten)  of  the  Hays  Office. 

Immorality  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
offence.  X  prominent  player  must  not  get  into 
serious  money  difficulties;,  or  take  any  con- 
spicuous part  in  politics,  or  be  concerneil  in  any 
crime  or  any  accident  due  to  negligence,  s',:^  h 
as  a  bad  motor  accident. 

I'm  glad  to  say  that  the  British  in  Holh^wood 
do,  as  a  rule,  keep  on  th'*  right  side  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
propriety  fence;  the  first  exception  for  a  long 
time  is  Wendy  Baxrie,  who  recently  blotted  her 
copybook  by  becoming  bankrupt  at  a  time  when 
she  owed  a  good  deal  more  money  than  she 
had. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  thoroughly  bad  for  the 
film-colony,  for  it  aJSords  the  scandal-mongers 
a  foothold. 

Laying  the  Dust 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  "  hushing-up" 
process  is  that  when  something  happens 
that  really  does  badly  need  investigation,  it  is 
inclined  to  be  "  smothered"  in  order  to  lay  the 
dust  of  a  public  enquiry. 

The  death  of  Thelma  Todd  some  months  ago 
is  a  case  in  point.  Almost  all  the  evidence 
pointed  to  murder,  and  a  particularly  cold- 
blooded, deliberate  murder  at  that ;  but  to 
save  Hollywood's  good  name  the  whole  affair 
has  been  allowed  to  die  down,  and  the  murderer 
goes  scot-free. 

Of  course,  the  task  of  the  Hays  OflSce  is  made 
a  hundred  times  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
any  news  about  anyone  connected  with  films 
is  inv^ested  with  a  kind  of  false  glamour;  and 
the  way  the  American  Press  can  exagijerate 
is  nobody's  business  ! 

The  classic  example  of  this  is  the  headline 
in  a  New  York  "  tabloid "  newspaper  when  a 
down-town  kinema  cashier,  having  had  a  noggin 
more  than  a  lady  should,  punched  a  com- 
missionaire and  a  couple  of  ushers. 

The  headline  ran  (right  across  the  page)  : 
ACTRESS,    GIN-CRAZED,    SLAYS  THREE. 

Hot  and  Cold 

One  effect  the  Astor  affair  will  ha\-e  is  to 
cause  a  large    number  of  little  private 
diary-burning  parties. 

The  habit  of  keeping  a  diary  is  distinctly 
dangerous  in  such  a  place  as  Hollywood,  where 
attachments  are  formed  and  blaze  up  and  die 
dcwn  all  within  an  incredibly  short  space; 
and,  though  confided  to  a  diary  in  a  moment  of 
white-hot  enthusiasm,  they  look  pretty  silly 
in  the  light  of  cold  reason  a  few  months  later. 

The  unfortunate  dragging  into  the  limelight 
of  poor  Mary  .\stor's  little  romances  will  not 
have  been  altogether  in  \ain  if  it  deters  a  few 
silly  women  from  putting  down  in  black-and- 
white  either  the  true  moments  of  romance 
which  are  too  fragile  to  be  wTitten  in  any 
medium  but  gossamer  and  dew,  or  the  trifling 
flirtations  which  are  not  worth  recording  at  all. 


Keeping  Out 


There  is  one  fellow   in    Hollywood    who  is 
determined  to   keep  out  of  trouble ;  and 
his  name  is  George  Raft. 

For  two  very  sound  reasons  he  has  retired 
from  the  gay  whirl  of  Hollywood's  social  life. 

One  is  that  he  can  make  friends  whom  he  can 
keep,  and  not  people  who  are  "  all  over  him" 
while  he  is  rich  and  famous  and  will  high-hat 
him  when  he  is  down  on  his  luck. 

.\nd  the  other  is  that,  when  he  goes  to  a 
Hollywood  party  or  restaurant  or  night-club, 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  half-tight,  pugilistic 
idiot  who  confuses  Raft's  screen  roles  with  his 
real  character,  and  offers  to  fight. 

Raft  doesn't  drink,  so  he's  always  .sober 
enough  to  decline. 

"  And  then,"  he  complains,  "  when  he  sees 
you're  reluctant  to  fight,  the  chances  are  that 
he'll  be  encouraged  to  pop  you.  Then  there's 
only  one  thing  to  do.  And  when  you  do  it 
and  they  carry  the  guy  out,  it's  the  innocent 
party  who  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  unplea.sant 
notoriety. 

"  That's  why  I  stay  away  from  Hollywood 
nightclubs — though  personally  I  like  them  very 
much." 

Rackets 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  being  a  Hollywood  star  is  by  no  means 
all  jam. 

Not  only  do  "  p's  and  q's"  have  to  be  minded, 
but  also  the  stars  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
rackets  against  which  they  are  defended  only 
by  their  own  ingenuity  and  determination. 

Luckily  the  kidnapping  profession  has  received 
a  very  severe  set-back  since  the  G-Men  took  a 
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hand  in  cleaning  it  uj3 — and  since  kidnapping 
has  been  made  an  offence  punishable  by  death. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  less-ambitious  rackets, 
among  them  being  the  one  of  bleeding  the  stars 
white  whenever  they  come  to  buy. 

Of  course,  in  theory  they  have  a  reduction 
made  for  them;  but  a  hefty  sum  is  frequently 
put  on  just  before  the  discount  is  taken  off. 


Pricing  by  Proxy 


So  now  the  stars  have  evolved  a  racket  of 
their  own,  to  beat  the  racketeers. 
They  employ  "  pricing  agents,  "  who  ascertain 
for  them  the  true  market  cost  of  whatever  they 
want  to  buy,  and  where  it  may  be  obtained  at 
that  price. 

.\nything  the  stars  want — apartments,  real- 
estate,  furs,  yachts,  domestic  servants,  cars, 
antique  furniture — all  are  priced  by  the  agents, 
who  charge  a  regular  fee  for  the  work,  but  are 
paid  no  commission,  since  that  might  cause  the 
prices  to  rise  ! 

Toan  Blondell,  Glenda  Farrell,  Warren 
William,  Bette  Davis,  and  Errol  Flynn  are 
among  the  prominent  players  who  rely  on  the 
services  of  these  agents  to  get  them  a  square 
deal. 

Of  course,  there  are  reliable  establishments 
in  Hollywood  where  the  stars  may  shop  in  safety; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  others  that  say,  "  Here 
comes  a  Star — -turn  that  6  upside  down  into  a 
9";  and  nobody,  however  wealthy,  wants  to 
be  a  sucker. 

Another  Racket 

One  of  the  meanest  rackets  worked 
on  the  film  industry  is  the 
trick    of   hunting    through  the 
current   films  for  a  character 
bearing  one's  own  name,  and 
then  goin?  out  after  heavy 
damages  for  libel. 

The  Marx  Brothers 
have  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  finding  comedy 
names  for  the  roles  they 
plav  in  A  Day  at  the  Races. 

.Ml  by  themselves  they 
thought  of  the  excellent 
name  "  t'litterwaggle", 
and  sure  enough,  the 
M.-G.-M.  legal  depart- 
ment rang  through  to  say 
they  had  found  a  I'hineas 


Fritz  van  Dongen  and  Dolly 
MoUinger  in  the  first  Dutch 
comedy,  "  De  Krihbehijter  " 
("  The  Crnss-palch  "),  now 
at  the  Academy,  London. 
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X.  Flitterwaggle  in  the  telephone -book  of  some 
distant  city. 

Then  Groucho  invented  the  name  "  Plug- 
folder",  and  lo  !  an  actual  Bogel  D.  Plugfofder 
was  located. 

While  they  were  broadcasting  they  used  the 
names  "  Beagel,  Shyster,  and  Beagel, "  until  a 
real  Beagel  lodged  a  protest. 

And  they  mustn't  call  themselves  Gubsky 
or  Zutski  or  Bloohn.  because  these  already  belong 
to  highly-respectable  p>eople. 

So  what  are  they  to  do? 

For  the  Pocket 

And  now  to  turn  to  something  the  stars  can 
do. 

They  can  have '  the  largest  pocket-knife  in 
the  world — if  they  really  want  it. 

.\nyway,  Bing  Crosby  did.  When  he  heard 
he  was  to  go  on  location  on  a  ranch  for  Rhythm 
on  the  Range,  he  thought  he'd  better  have  a 
knife  that  would  be  really  useful. 

So  he  and  Madam  Bing  sat  down  and  thought 
seriously  about  it,  and  evolved  a  knife  with  a 
hundred  blades,  three  tooth-picks,  a  pair  of 
tweezers  on  each  end,  and  two  hundred  springs. 

It  has  to  have  a  blade -opener  to  pull  all  tiie 
blades  out,  and  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  do  it. 
It's  a  little  longer  than  an  ordinary  jack-knife, 
but  it  measures  several  inches  across,  and 
weighs  five  p>ounds,  so  you  have  to  have  sp>ecial 
trouser-pockets  of  canvas  and  plywood,  with 
brass-bound  comers,  to  carry  it  in. 


Gadgets 


Just  in  case  you're  anxious  to  know  what 
Bing  can  do  with  a  toy  like  that,  here's  a 
list  of  its  gadgets. 

It  contains  a  leather  reamer,  a  wood  reamer, 
a  sail  needle,  splint  remover,  hoof  cleaner, 
corkscrew,  thin  awl,  heavy  awl,  a  loop,  a  pick 
scraper,  a  jeweller's  screwdriver,  a  large  screw- 
driver, a  chisel,  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  pair  of  tongs, 
an  eraser,  a  small  hatchet  blade,  two  cuticle 
knives,  one  "  horse  blade, "  and  a  piercer. 

Also  a  caliper  blade,  a  Levy  knife  (whatever 
that  may  be),  a  fish  scraper,  a  curved  chisel,  a 
band  saw,  a  leather  punch,  a  large  scissors,  a 
leather  blade,  a  dissecting  blade,  a  splint  saw, 
an  extra-large  blade,  a  cheese  knife,  a  spatula, 
a  crown  reamer,  a  tonsil  blade,  a  tinfoil  cutter, 
a  butterfly  blade,  and  a  fisherman's  blade. 

And  Also — 

But  that  isn't  all;  not  by  a  long  chalk. 
There  are  also  a  caliper,  a  leather  awl, 
a  needle  blade,  a  fork,  a  watchmaker's  screw- 
driver (which,  if  you  are  well  up  in  the  matter  of 
screwdrivers,  you  will  instantly  recognise  from 
a  jeweller's  ditto),  a  small  caliper,  an  oflSce 
knife,  a  button-hook,  a  sjjeemer  (that's  beaten 
me  !),  two  cuticle  knives,  an  eyebrow-shaver, 
a  gauge,  a  nailfile,  a  screwdriver  (ordinary). 
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a  nut  turner,  a  cuticle  pusher,  a  comb,  two 
slanting  chisels,  a  cigar  holder,  and  a  cleaver. 

And,  in  case  that's  not  enough,  there  are 
also  a  pruning  knife,  a  pipe  cleaner,  a  budding 
knife,  a  flower  cutter,  a  bleeder,  a  steak  blade, 
a  scaler,  four  dissecting  blades,  four  chiropKxly 
blades,  t\vo  dentists'  blades,  a  boil  opener,  four 
doctors'  instruments,  a  bone  scraper,  and  nine 
regular  jxKket-knife  blades. 

And  the  most  /  ever  had  were  two  blades  and 
a  thing  for  taking  stones  out  of  horses'  hooves. 
I  almost  wish  I  were  a  crooner  ! 

On  the  Cover 

One  of  the  most  impressive  waves  of  advance 
publicity  ever  to  come  from  the  U.S.A. 
has  reached  this  country  concerning  M.-G.-M.'s 
Romeo  and  Jnhet. 

Irving  Thalberg,  the  producer-husband  of 
Norma  Shearer,  decided  to  depart  from  the 
usual  custom  of  Hollywood  previews,  and 
screen  the  film  exclusively  for  newspaper 
writers. 


Instead  of  having  it  at  one  of  the  large  luxury 
theatres  on  Hollywood  Boulevard,  he  chose  the 
little  Four  Star  Theatre,  off  the  beaten  track, 
and  invited  an  audience  of  nine  hundred  news- 
paper men  and  women  to  see  it. 

The  stars,  who  are  usually  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  these  previews,  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  mere  gate-crzcshers. 

Norma  Shearer  was  there,  and  received  a 
terrific  ovation  for  her  playing  of  "Juliet." 
Naturally  it's  impossible  to  rep)ort  upon  the 
picture  itself  until  we  have  seen  it  (my  colleague 
Lionel  Collier  wiU  attend  to  that  in  due  course)  ; 
but  I  gather  that  those  who  had  been  gloomily 
declaring  that  Miss  Shearer  was  too  old  for  the 
p)art  were  agreeably  disappointed. 

On  our  cover  this  w^eek  you  can  see  how  she 
and  Leslie  Howard  look  in  the  title-roles. 

Non-F.ssential  ? 

I have  been  taken  severely  to  task  by  a  reader 
who  considers  I  became  "  too  excited " 
about  colour  films  in  my  recent  remarks  in  these 
pages. 

He  calls  colour  "  a  mere  detail,  a  non-essential, 
a  nine  days'  wonder." 

Does  he  remember  the  time  when  they  said 
that  about  talkies?  VNTiy,  I  believe  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  not  quite  convinced  about  them  even 
yet ! 

My  corresjKindent  also  says  "  We  want  good 
films  of  good  stories,  not  pretty  coloured 
pictures. "  Well,  I  seem  to  remember  remarking 
myself  that  colour  would  not  stand  by  itself, 
without  good  stories. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  a  talk  with 
Steffi  Duna,  who  told  me  of  the  enormous 
difference  in  lighting  and  so  on  that  has  been 
effected  in  the  three  years  elapsing  between 
La  Cucaracha  and  Dancing  Pirate. 

If  all  that  time  and  research  has  been  expended 
by  Technicolor  in  perfecting  this  "  mere  detail, " 
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there  must  be  some  future  in  it,  for  the  Techni- 
color jjeople  are  nobody's  fools. 
A  nine  days'  wonder  ?  I  wonder  ! 

Film  Folk 

Jean  Rogers,  heroine  oi  Ace  Drummond,  and 
Jimmy  Walkington,  who  speaks  the  commentary 
for  Universal's  Stranger  than  Fiction  series,  have 
declared  their  engagerrcnt  "off,"  agreeing  that 
matrimony  would  prejudice  their  careers. 


Chctrles  Boyer  will  star  in  History  is  Made  at 
Night,  a  dramatic  story  of  New  York  night  life 
which  Frank  Borzage  will  direct. 

«       *  « 

The  new  Francis  Lederer  picture,  yiy  American 
Wife,  with  .Ann  Sothem,  BiUie  Burke  and  Fred 
Stone,  is  completed.  Harold  Young,  who 
direcjed  part  of  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  was  in 
charge. 


Betty  Blythe,  silent  screen  favourite,  has  been 
given  a  part  with  George  Raft  and  Ida  Lnpino  in 
Yours  for  the  Asking. 

*  *  • 

Lady  Ann  Cavendish  (Fred  Astaire's  sister 
Adele)  is  to  app)ear  in  four  films  for  Selznick 
International,  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

*  •  • 

Mussolini  is  writing  a  scenario  of  a  new  film 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  national  hero.  Fredric  March  is 
being  sought  for  the  English  version,  to  be  made 
in  Itely. 

GUY  BEACON. 


Douglass  Montgomery  and 
Constance  Bennett  in 
"  Everything  is  Thunder." 

And  here  is  Flora 
Rohson  as  Good 
Queen  Bess  at  her 
most  imperious,  in 
"  Fire  Over  Eng- 
land." 


« 


The  most  beautiful  love  story  in  the  world  is 
screened.  Norma  Shearer  and  Leslie  Howard,  as 
"Romeo"  and  "Juliet,"  find  that  all  of  happiness 
and  all  of  grief  lie  within  the  circle  of  their  arms. 


IS  dyinf?  for  love  outmoded  to-day? 
Could  Romeo  and  Juliet  live  and  love 
and  lose  their  lives  for  love  in  this 
push-button-and-get-girl  Twentieth 
Century?  Or  rather,  would  they? 
Would  the  young  Romeo  of  1936  keep 
that  fatal  final  assignation  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Capulets — or  would  he  go  on  to  other 
assignations,  less  fatal  and  certainly  less 
final,  with  other  and  less  sleepy  Juliets? 

Would  the  young  Juliet  of  1936  look 
upon  the  lover  lost  in  death  and  wield  the 
blrx>d-red  blade  or  would  she  dial  another 
Komeo  and  wield  the  blood-red  lipstick  ? 
Do  we  die  for  love  to-day  ? 
Or  do  we  live — and  love — again?  And 
then  again — and  yet  again? 

I  asked  the  starry  cast  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  I  asked  Norma  Shearer,  who  is 
Juliet.    I    asked    Leslie    Howard,   who  is 
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Edna  May  Oliver,  comedienne,  goes  cynical. 


Romeo.  I  asked  John  Barrymore  and  Basil 
Rathbone  and  Edna  May  Oliver  and  most 
of  that  glittery  galaxy  which,  on  the  M.-G.-M. 
lot,  was  bringing  that  immortal  love  and  those 
immortal  lovers  to  the  silver  screen. 

I  said  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  separately 
and  individually  :  "  Tell  me,  is  dying  for  love 
outmoded,  out  of  date  to-day?  Is  the  will  to  die 
for  love  as  dead  as  the  two  young  lovers?  Is 
the  tomb — or  the  cocktail  bar — the  final 
rendezvous  of  love  to-day?  Did  Great  Love 
die  in  Verona  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets?" 

I  asked  Juliet  herself.  Norma,  in  the 
broidered  robes  of  the  young  Juliet,   as  we 
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sat  on  a  marble  bench  directly  beneath  that 
legendary  balcony  from  which  wafted  the 
immortal  love  words — and  there  were  pear 
trees  in  the  Spring  all  round  about  us  .  .  .  real 
pear  trees  an  it  please  you  .  .  .  dripping 
white  blossoms  upon  her  lovely  head — and  it 
seemed,  not  Norma,  but  Juliet  herself  who  spoke 
to  me,  her  young  eyes  prescient  of  that  last  long 
sleep  she  was  to  sleep  for  love  ...  it  seemed  not 
a  set  wherein  we  sat,  but  veritably  the  garden 
of  the  Capulets. 


Yes,  oh  yes,"  murmured  Norma,  her 
usually  direct,  incisive  voice  hushed  by  the 
burden  of  beauty,  "yes,  I  do  believe  that  young 
people  of  to-day  love  just  as  desperately  as  they 
did  in  the  time  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Conditions 
are  easier  for  them  now,  that  is  the  one  great 
diSerence.  Situations  of  such  stress  do  not  so 
frequently  arise  and  so  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
time  are  not  so  often  compelled  to  summon 
death  as  their  sad  solution.  Parents,  not  young 
hearts,  have  grown  wiser.  For  I  believe  that 
if  parental  opposition  to  young  love  were  as 
strong  and  as  prejudiced  to-day  as  it  was  in 
those  days,  we  would  read  of  many  more  suicide 
pacts  than  we  do. 

"  It  isn't,"  continued  Norma  softly, 
that  love  is  weaker  to-day  but  that  freedom 
is  greater.  Freedom  to  love.  There  are  no 
obstacles  to-day  other  than  financial  obstacles 
or,  perhaps,  ill-health.  And  Youth,  given 
wings,  giv-en  freedom,  is  so  gloriously  courageous 
that  now,  instead  of  dying  for  love,  it  lives  for 
love. 

"  No,  it  isn't  great  love  nor  the  capacity 
for  great  love  which  has  been  removed  from 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls 
of  this  our  day  .  .  .  The  change  comes  from 
without,  not  from  within.  For  love,  Uke  Time, 
never  dies  .  .  .  " 

Thus  spoke  Juliet  in  the  scented  garden  of  the 
Capulets  .  .  . 

sat  with  Romeo  in  a  motor-bus  ! 

I  had  wandered  forth  to  the  back 
lot  of  M.-G.-M.,  there  to  keep 
my  date  with  young  Mr.  Leslie 
Howard  Montague.  The  back  lot 
stretched  before  me,  transformed  into 
a  street  scene  in  Verona.  And 
there,  armed  with  a  tiny  camera, 
taking  shots  of  the  scenes  in  which 
he  does  not  appear,  was  Leslie  Howard 
Montague,  clad  in  sky-blue  doublet 
and  hose,  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  atop  his  classic  nose,  a 
crimson  bath-robe  girt  about  his 
middle,  his  golden  hair  curUng  about 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  He  suggested 
that  we  find  a  secluded  spot  wherein 
to  hold  sweet  converse.  And  we 
found  a  seat  in  the  back  of  a 
mammoth  bus  parked  near  the  set 
in  readiness  to  take  the  several 
hundred  extras  to  and  fro. 
Romeo  in  a  bus  ! 
Did  I — or  Shakespeare — ever  ? 
Said  Romeo,  sensibly  "Yes, 
there  is  just  one  .stratum  of  society  left 
to-day  in  which  the  catastrophic  tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  might  happen — namely, 
among  the  gangsters  !  " 

I  gasped.  Romeo  lit  a  cigarette. 
"  No,  but  figure  it  out,"  quoth  Romeo  with 
sweet  reasonableness,  "  the  \'eronese  were  a 
desperate  lot,  most  of  them.  Feuds  existed 
among  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  even 
as  feuds  exist  among  the  gangsters  of  to-day. 
In  no  other  class  of  society  do  such  feuds  exist 
except,  perhaps,  among  some  remote  mountain 
tribes.  Yes,  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets 
still  carry  on  among  our  passionate  Public 
Enemies  from  one  to  one  hundred.  Mercutios 
are  slain.  Bloody  Tybalts  still  fester  in  their 
shrouds.  The  sword  has  been  replaced  by 
the  machine-gun,  the  fiery  steed  by  the  armoured 
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car,  -but  the  results  thereof  compare  quite 
favourably.    So  much  for  that. 

"  Then,  too,  there  are  no  women  in  any  class 
of  society  to-day  who  are  so  secluded,  so  jealously 
gfuarded,  so  spied  upon,  so  puritanically  pro- 
tected as  are  the  gangsters'  'Molls'.  Fancy  the 
'MoU'  of  one  gang  leader  going  overjto  an  opposing 
gang  leader — suicide  and  murder  would  be 
inevitable.  Yes,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
in  the  ranks  of  the  still  medieval  Underworld  a 
Montague  and  a  Capulet  feud  might  bloodily 
arise,  a  Mercutio  and  a  Tybalt  meet  their 
deaths,  a  young  Romeo  and  Juliet  die,  caught 
in  the  tangle  of  love  and  fear  and  complexity. 

There  are  a  great  many  analogies  once 
you  get  started.  The  \'eronese  of  the  14th 
Century  lived  with  imminent  death  for  their 
daily  bread.  They  never  knew,  in  the  morning, 
whether  they  would  be  among  the  Quick  or  the 
Dead  by  night.    Ditto,  certainly,  our  gangsters. 

Yes,  yes,"  continued  LesUe,  amused  with 
his  amazing  similes,  "  among  the  gangsters 
the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues  hve  again. 
And,  even  as  these  old  Veronese  lived,  richly 
caparisoned  and  housed,  armed  with  dark 
vendettas  and  secret  cabals  and  mysterious 
intermediaries,  so  do  our  underworld  brethren 
live  to-day.  In  the  dank  tomb  of  the  Capulets 
young  Romeo  and  Juhet  fled  a  life  too  sinister, 
too  complex,  too  arrayed  with  dark  forces,  dark 
politics  and  passions  for  them  to  cope  with. 
In  the  dank  cellar  of  gangsterdom  to-day,  it  is 
conceivable  that  young  lovers  might  also  flee 
a  life  too  sinister,  too  complex  in  its  politics 
and  passions  for  them  to  cope  with. 

"It's  a  novel  thought,  at  any  rate,"  smiled 
Leslie,  bemused,  "  and  I  really  think  it's  true 
that  in  no  other  social  sphere  to-day  would  such 
a  desperate  love  be  liable  to  exist.  There'd  be 
no  reason  for  it  in  any  other  sphere.  There  are 
many  Don  Juans  to-day,  but  few,  very  few 
Romeos. 

Modem  times  and  casual  circumstances 
make  it  difficult,  really,  for  young  men  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  world's  most 
poetic  lover.  It  is  very  hard  to  imagine  any 
modem  young  man  loitering  beneath  miladv's 
balcony  making  a  plea  for  his  beloved's  undying 
love,  when,  no  doubt,  a  telephone  is  jangling  to 
right  of  her.  a  radio  lalaring  s^^•ing  music  to  left 
of  her  and  a  cacophony  of  motor  homs  in  the 
street  is  adding  punctuation  to  his  appeal. 

Some  men  still  die  for  love,  of  course," 
said  Leslie,  more  gravely  now,  "but  I  think 
they  die  living  deaths.  I  rnean.  I  think  they 
go  about  much  as  they  always  did,  living  to  all 
outward  appearances,  but  with  death  in  their 
hearts,  where  life  and  love  once  reigned,  dis- 
illusionment in  their  souls,  which  once  harboured 
dreams  ...  a  living  mental  and  spiritual  death 


John  Barrymore  defends  the  bard's  fated  lovers. 
"  The  theme  is  modem,"  he  says. 


rather  than  the  final  and  periiaps  more  dignified 
death  of  the  body. 

'  And  I  do  believe  this — that  when  we  see 
Rotneo  and  Juliet  on  the  screen,  we  are  going, 
for  the  first  time,  to  understand  them  fuUy; 
we  are  going  to  understand  the  really  complex 
and  ingenious  plot  of  the  play  as  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  it  before  because  of  the 
Umitations  of  the  stage.  We  will  understand 
fuUy  and  in  detail  just  why  they  died  .  .  .  for 
they  were  in  a  very  complex  situation.  Not 
only  was  parental  law  against  them  but  civic 
and  military  law  as  well.  Romeo  had  murdered 
a  man.  He  had  that  to  face.  He  never  got 
the  message  which  was  to  tell  him  that  JnUet 
was  but  feigning  sleep.    That  whole  business — 


'  Love  without  calculation,"  says  Reginald 
Denny,  "  happens  only  to  the  very  young." 


the  plague-infected  area  which  trapped  the 
message — the  whole  involved  and  intensely 
thrilling  plot  will  be  made  clear  as  it  never  hais 
been  clear  before." 

At  which  exact  moment  Mercutio,  in  the 
dramatic  person  of  John  Barrymore,  rose  from 
the  dead  and  came  toward  me  .  .  .  Leslie 
made  way  for  his  friend.  John  joined  me  in  the 
motor-bus.  And  when  I  put  my  question  to 
him  he  said,  his  voice  rich  and  sardonic,  the 
Barrymore  eyebrow  elevated  :  "If  anyone  has 
any  doubt  that  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  situation 
exists  to-day,  let  him  but  glance  at  almost  any 
daily  papier.  And  almost  any  day  he  will  find 
a  case  of  smcide  over  a  love  affciir,  very  often  a 
killing  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

"  I'm  not  criticising  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  kill  themselves  for  love,"  said  Mr.  Barry- 
more, the  eyebrow  riding  higher  than  the  hair- 
line, "  but  we  are  not  talking  of  good  sense. 
It  may  be  that  in  most  cases,  in  any  century, 
young  people  who  die  for  love  are  dramatising 
themselves — a  basic  human  instinct.  They 
might,  if  they  had  waited,  done  quite  otherwise. 
But  the  fact  is  that  they  do  die  for  love  .  .  .  and 
proceed  to  give  the  Receiving  Hospital,  the 
police,  the  Coroner's  Office  and  their  relatives 
and  friends  a  lot  of  trouble  and  grief. 

"  "possibly  the  best  cure  for  such  a  thing 
A  would  be  a  good  dose  of  counter- irritation. 
If  a  young  man  swain  thwarted  in  love  or  a 
young  maiden  whose  romance  is  blasted  would 
step  out  and  seek  other  diversion  for  a  time,  a 
cure  would  be  inevitable.  But  anyway,  the 
newspapers  prove  that  the  human  animal  is 
about  the  same  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  same 
heart,  lungs,  liver  and  gizzard  as  in  the  days  of 
Romeo.  That's  why  Shakespeare  is  modem 
to-day — and  he  can  prove  it  by  the  headlines  ! " 

And  then  John  Barrymore  was  gone,  replaced 
by  "  Bloody  Tybalt  "...  Mercutio  vanishing 
from  my  view  as  he  was  vanished  from  the  view 
of  the  Veronese  when  he  encountered  Tybalt  .  .  . 
Basil  Rathbone,  a  tall,  dark,  sinister  Tybalt, 
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suggested  that  we  abandon  the  motor-bus  and 
take  up  our  stand  by  a  fruit-stall  lacing  the 
Veronese  street.  He  leaned  against  the  stand 
and  juggled  golden  lemons,  vivid  sun  spots 
against  the  rich  sombre  ebony  of  his  attire  as  he 
said:  "  Romeo  and  JuUet  could  'happen' 
to-day  only  after  Youth  is  gone.  Great  love 
comes  now  with  years  and  not  with  hours  or 
days.  Romeo  and  Juhet  to-day  would  be 
people  in  their  middle  years.  For  only  after 
years  of  companionship,  only  after  roots  had 
struck  jointly  and  deep  would  death  be  prefer- 
able to  hfe — alone.  After  the  close-together 
years,  after  the  marriage  of  habit,  which  is  the 
only  true  and  tested  marriage,  only  then  would 
it  be  unendurable  for  one  to  face  life  without 
the  other.  Then  and  only  then,  I  think,  could 
dying  for  love  be  conceivable— or  probable. 

If  either  of  the  lovers  could  live  to-day, 
it  would  be  Juliet.  There  are,  possibly,  girls 
who  would  be  Juhets  if  they  were  given  any 
encouragement.  It  is  Romeo  who  is  dead  .  .  . 
When  I  was  playing  Romeo  to  Katharine 
Cornell's  Juliet,  for  instance,  a  crowd  of  young 
college  boys  came  back  stage  to  see  me  one 
night.  They  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  Romeo. 
They  said  '  But  wasn't  he  sort  of  sappy  ? ' 
And  I  said  to  them  'My  lads,  the  age  of  the  he- 
man  is  gone  !  In  Verona,  in  those,  days,  the 
men  were  painted  and  powdered  and  exquisite 
— ^true.  But  they  were  walking  with  death 
every  hour  of  the  day,  with  swords  unsheathed 
— ^to  kill.  To-day  what  do  we  have?  The 
football  hero,  helmeted,  protected,  the  victim 
of  a  few  broken  bones,  perhaps.  No  .  .  .  Romeo 
is  dead,  and  for  want  of  him  Juliet,  too,  has 
perished  from  the  earth  .  .  .  not  until  the  middle 
years  can  such  love  flower  and  die  for  its  own 
sake." 

Tybalt  waved  his  sword  and  withdrew  .  .  .  and 
Ralph  Forbes,  playing  the  ill-starred  Paris, 
carried  on  with  the  lemons  .  .  .  Paris  was  in 
tweeds.  For  Ralph  was  not  working  that  day. 
And  after  the  black  silk  tights,  the  black  locks, 
the  gleaming  sword  and  flashing  teeth  of  Tybalt 
I  felt  an  appreciable  reUef  at  sight  of  tweeds  and 
a  cigarette  package  .  .  .  Said  Ralph  :  "  Defin- 
itely yes.  Romdo  and  Juliet  do  hve 
and  love  and  die  to-day — if  they  are  young 
enough.  After  one  has  braved  one's  early 
twenties  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  heart 
sets  in.  I  should  say.  Philosophy  dethrones 
passion.  The  vulnerable  age  is  safely  passed. 
The  age  when  life  is  all-devouring  and- — un- 
balanced. I  beheve  that  the  rapid-fire  machine 
age  intensifies  desperate  love  rather  than 
moderates  it.  I  believe  that 
Romeo  and  JuUet  would  have 
died  even  sooner  than  they 
did  had  they  lived  in  the 
torrential  Twentieth  Centurj'. 
Everything  to-day  is  frenzied 
and  frantic — and  so  is  love. 
And  the  only  thing  more 
frenzied  and  more  frantic  is 
death  .  .  .  Propinquity  is 
easy  to-day,  of  course,  but 
propinquity  doesn't  lessen 
the  emotion  of  love.  On  the  Basil  Rathbone 
contrary.  Swains  still  moon  advances  the 
for  the  campus  belle — and  idea  that  love  in 
die  for  her.  too.  And.  only  aself-sacrifxcinfi 
if  they  live  long  enough  are  degree  comes 
they  safe  !  For,  with  maturity  only  to  older 
come  other  interests  and  lovers. 
other  richnesses  and  other 
alternatives.  I-ove  becomes 
a  part  of  the  vari-coloured 
pattern,  not  all  of  it.  There 
is  too  much  to  live  for  to 
make  death  for  one  emotion 
desirable  or  even  possible. 
If  Romeo  and  Juliet 
had  survived  the  twenties," 
smiled  Ralph,  "they  would 
have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age." 

Edna  May  Oliver,  playing 
Juliet's  Nurse,  gave  a  vast 
snort  when  I  put  my 
question  to  her.  Edna  May, 
the  lover's  go-between,  the 
intermediary  between  two 
such  sighing  hearts,  said  ; 
"Oooooh.  my  dear, 
love     rolls     off     me  as 
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water  from  a  duck's  back  .  .  .  what  should  / 
know  of  love  ?  Yes.  what  do  I  know  of  love? 
Let  me  see  .  .  .  there  are  three  ages  of  love  .  .  . 
Young  Love.  Middle-aged  Love.  Old  Love. 
Young  Love — no,  it  would  not  die  of  its  own 
malady  to-day  .  .  .  there  are  too  many  pages 
to  the  book.  Middle-aged  Love  would  not 
die  for  love — there  are  too  many  interests  in  the 
middle  years. 


"'T*oo    many    other    '  consuming  passions'. 

A  such  as  Contract  and  horse-racing  and  radio 
programmes  and  Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 
and  window  shopping  and  gossip  and  Women's 
Clubs  and  such.  Dear  me.  no.  there  wouldn't  be 
time  to  die  for  love.  Then  comes  Old  Love, 
and  only  then,  I  think,  does  one  die  for  the 
other.  But  Nature,  not  Man.  takes  care  of 
that.  Nature,  not  love  potions  nor  yet  the 
desperate  sword  .  .  .  one  simply  and  quite 
naturally  follows  the  other  into  death  as  one  has 
quite  simply  and  naturally  followed  the  other 
from  room  to  room  in  the  house  of  Life,  for  lo, 
these  many  years  !  Romeo  and  JuUet  at 
eighty-five  and  ninety— yes.  For  all  the  other 
Ages  and  Stages  of  Man — -no,  no,  nonsense, 
my  dear  !  "  said  Nurse  Edna  May  Oliver. 

Conway  Tearle,  lordly  and  imposing  as  the 
Prince  of  Verona,  spoke  to  me  from  his  horse's 
back  whereon  he  was  presiding  over  the  frantic 
Veronese.  He  said,  this  descendant  of  famed 
Shakespearean  actors,  this  veteran  of  many  a 
Shakespearean  role:  "  No  .  .  .  Romeo  and 
JuUet  are  impossibilities  to-day.  Love  has 
become  a  question  of  common  sense.  The  boy 
of  eighteen  in  our  time  is  equal  in  wisdom  and 
capability  to  the  man  of  forty  in  the  days  of 
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Romeo.  He  knows  how  to  handle  situations, 
the  modem  lad.  He  would  not  throw  the  worlo 
away  for  love,  because  he  knows  very  well  that 
to  do  so  would  be  a  stupid  and  an  adolescent 
gesture — and  quite  unnecessary.  Romeo 
couldn't  hve  and  love  to-day,  because  Romeo 
has  grouni  up." 

Reginald  Denny,  seated  beside  me  on  a 
marble  street  bench  under  the  horse's  head, 
took  up  the  theme  song.  He  said,  wearing 
impressively  the  habihments  of  MalvoUo  : 
"  I  don't  agree  with  the  prince.  Romeo  and 
JuUet  could  Uve  and  love  to-day — if  they  were 
very  young.  And  by  very  young  I  mean,  not 
eighteen  and  twenty,  but  girls  and  boys  of 
fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Boys  and  girls 
still  half -children,  and  so,  stunned  and  inept 
if  faced  with  adult  emotions  and  problems. 
But  it  would  have  to  happen  to  the  very  young 
...  it  would  have  to  be  the  work  of  a  desperate 
hour  or  half  hour.  And  even  then — is  it  love? 
Was  it  love,  real  love,  with  Romeo  and  Juliet? 
Did  it  endure  long  enough  to  survive  the  test 
of  time  ?  The  party  at  the  Capulets  strikes  me 
as  singularly  like  a  college  prom  .  .  .  young 
Romeo  entering,  masked,  a  fraternity  house 
where,  let  us  say,  he  has  no  right  to  be.  He  has 
come  for  a  gUmpse  of  one  damsel.  He  espies 
another  and  it  is,  on  the  instant,  ofi  with  the 
old  love  and  on  with  the  new.  Then  comes  the 
fraught  and  tragic  moment,  the  two  half- 
children  caught  in  a  web  of  circumstance  with 
which  they  could  not  cope — and  the  deadly, 
desperate  deed  is  done.  There  is  not  much 
difference.  I  think  between  the  Then  and  the 
Now.  given  the  same  intense  drama  and  two 
youngsters  of  the  same  ages.  They  were  modem 
enough  in  their  emotions.  JuUet  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  went  right  after  it.  Even  as  the 
JuUets  of  to-day  know  what  they  want — and  get 
it.  JuUet  may  have  been  talking  to  herself 
in  the  famous  balcony  scene,  but  I've  always 
felt  a  strong  probability  that  she  knew  Romeo 
was  lurking  there  in  the  moon  shadows  all  of  the 
time.  If  one  is  young  enough  "  sighed  MalvoUo. 
"then  time  and  nationality  make  no  difference 


And  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  every  considerable 
inch  Lord  Capulet,  said:  "Simply  hot-blooded 
youth  .  .  .  what  has  time  or  place  to  do  with 
it?  It  is  the  same,  down  through  the  centuries 
...  it  is  timeless  and  eternal  ..." 

And  so,  do  we  die  for  love  to-day?   What  do 
you  think?     Do  you  agree  with  Juliet,  with 
Romeo.    %vith    Tybalt,   with    Mercutio?  .  .  . 
For  they  all  disagree — and  of  such  stuff  is  drama, 
and  argument,  made. 


 Next  Week  

VyTHO  is  the  richest  little 
^  girl  in  the  world  ?  In 
mere  millions  of  dollars,  per- 
haps it's  the  heiress  of  some 
American  millionaire  manu- 
facturer; but  in  all  the  things 
that  matter,  it's  dimpled, 
curly  -  headed,  laughing 
Shirley  Temple — and  in 
"  Picturegoer  "  next  week 
you  will  be  able  to  read  the 
fascinating  reasons  why. 
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I'VE  Kl^OW]^ 
THEIII  ALL 

by 

Neil  Hamilton 


T 


he  well-known  American  film  star, 
playing  in  the  Tudor  Film  "  Because  of 
Love"  now  being  made  at  the  Highbury 
Studio,  who  has  appeared  in  over  200  films. 


--0  film  star  has  glamour  in  real 
life.  Glamour  is  something  they 
apply  from  their  make-up  box — 
and  something  they  exude  when 
standing  before  the  camera,  hav- 
ing been  carefully  "lit"  by  a  dozen  different 
arc-lamps  and  "  baby-spots." 

Once  they  have  finished  their  scene  and 
gone  back  to  their  dressing-rooms  they  are 
just  ordinary  men  and  women — men  and 
women  who  earn  their  living  on  account 
of  their  unique  quality  of  being  photo- 
graphically perfect  and  of  being  able  to 
project  their  personality  on  to  a  two- 
dimensional  screen. 

In  all  other  respects  the  so-called  glamor- 
ous lovelies  of  Hollywood  are  just  as 
ordinary  as  the  woman  in  the  street  and 
the  baker.  They  may  possess  a  more 
attractive  appearance  and  have  personality 
which  is  nearer  the  surface — but  they  are 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  in  the  long  run, 
and  possess  no  innate  glamour  which  has 
been  denied  to  others. 


I have  appeared  in  over  200  films  during  the 
past  19  years,  playing  as  an  extra  for  5  years 
and  for  14  as  a  leading  man.  and  during  that 
period  I  have  met  scores  of  Hollywood  stars 
whose  names  are  household  words,  and  more 
than  that — I  have  known  them.  During  the 
making  of  a  film  one  comes  in  close  contact  with 
one's  colleagues,  seeing  them  both  on  and  off  the 
set  for  at  least  ten  hours  a  day,  and  such  an 
experience  offers  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for 
getting  to  know  them  well. 

If  I  wrote  about  the  glamour  of  the  actresses 
to  whom  I  had  played  leading  man.  they  would 
laugh  themselves  to  death  since  they  regard 
themselves  as  honest-to-goodness  women  with 
a  real  job  of  work  to  do.  If  they  took  this 
glamour  nonsense  seriously  they  would  soon 
deteriorate,  basking  in  their  own  glory  at  the 
expense  of  their  histrionic  gifts. 


An  actress  has  never  finished  learning  her 
job;  there  is  no  time  for  her  to  rest  on  her 
laurels  or  pat  herself  on  the  back,  if  she  ever 
hopes  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  her  profession — 
and  once  she  has  reached  that  envied  position 
she  will  be  too  busy  retaining  it  to  worry  about 
the  glamour  she  is  credited  with  exuding. 

Yet  for  all  that,  Hollywood's  stars  make  an 
interesting  study.  Nazimova,  "the  woman  of  a 
thousand  moods,  "  has  left  the  film  colony — and 
to-day  we  have  a  thousand  women  of  a  thousand 
moods — each  of  the  actresses  I  have  worked  with 
seems  to  exemplify  some  mood  or  quality  which 
has  become  indissolubly  associated  with  them 
in  my  mind. 

Bebe  Daniels,  for  instance,  is  the  hardest 
worker  in  Hollywood  and  has  the  keenest  and 


A  characteristic 
portrait  of  the 
star,  and  (below) 
with  Gitta  Alpar 
in  "Because  of 
Love." 


subtlest  "picture-mind".  She  has  a  flair  for 
seeing  a  situation  in  pictures,  instead  of  abstract 
drama — and  so  she  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
get  the  very  last  ounce  oat  of  a  scene. 

Constance  Bennett  always  appears  to  me  as 
the  best-dressed  woman ;  no  one  wears  clothes 
quite  like  she  does.  Clara  Bow  is  the  most 
complex  personality  I  have  met.  Laura  la 
Plante  the  most  charming,  Elissa  Landi  and 
Una  Merkel  the  wittiest,  Alice  Joyce  the  most 
gracious,  and  Mary  Brian  the  least  spoilt  by 
fame. 

Maureen  O'Sullivan  shines  out  by  her  courage, 
quite  apart  from  her  undeniable  talent  as  one 
of  the  finest  picture-artistes  of  the  younger 
generation.  With  Maureen  I  shared  the  most 
terrifying  moment  of  my  life  during  the  making 
of  the  first  "  Tarzan"  film  with  .\ubrey  Smith  and 
Johnny  WeissmuUer. 

It  was  in  the  elephant's  burial  ground,  with 
the  sinister  bones  strewn  on  the  ground.  Aubrey 
Smith  and  Johnny  were  on  one  elephant  while 
Maureen  and  I  followed  behind  on  another  for 
the  taking  of  a  long-shot.  Our  elephant  lingered 
and  as  the  director  was  anxious  that  we  should 
keep  the  same  distance  behind  Johnny  he  shouted 
to  us  to  prod  our  animal  on  towards  the  camera. 


I  did  so  and  he  responded  by  uttering  a 
peculiar  note  which  appeared  to  affect  the 
elephant  in  front.  To  our  horror  he  tossed 
Johnny  and  Aubrey  Smith  off  his  back  and 
within  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid,  they  lay  among 
the  bones  on  the  ground. 

Not  content  with  that,  the  brute  sat  on  his 
hind  legs  and  see-sawed  backwards  and  forwards, 
looking  at  any  moment  as  if  he  would  flop  over 
and  squash  the  two  men  to  death.  We  were 
paralysed  with  fright  yet  quite  helpless  to  offer 
any  assistance. 

Maureen  screamed  she  wanted  to  leap  from 
our  elephant's  back — she  was  on  the  verge  of 
hysteria  and  I  had  my  hands  full  in  calming  her 
and  trying  to  steer  our  brute  to  safety.  Her 
courage  undoubtedly  saved  the  situation  as  she 
would  have  met  with  almost  certain  death  had 
she  dropped  off  the  elephant  and  caused  a  panic 
by  her  screams. 

Needless  to  say,  no  more  work  was  done  that 
day  as  Mr.  Smith  was  badly  shaken  up  and 
Johnny  suffered  from  bruises  and  a  torn  toe- 
nail. 

I  always  identify  Ann  Harding  with  the 
loveliest  voice;  Esther  Ralston  with  the  most 
perfect  figure;  Helen  Hayes  with  the  most 
amazing  gift  for  acting;  and  Anna  Q.  Nilsson 
as  being  the  most  perfect  all-round  trooper 
Hollywood  has  produced. 

The  most  difficult  star  to  describe  is  Joan 
Crawford — an  intense  creature  of  moods,  while 
as  a  contrast  one  finds  Norma  Shearer  simply 
radiating  unsophisticated  sincerity. 

I  have  known  all  these  women  intimately — 
having  worked  in  at  least  one  picture  with  each 
and  in  many  cases  making  subsequent  life-long 
friendships  with  them — and  each  and  all  has 
proved  to  me  that  the  "glamorous"  legend  is 
only  a  chimera  and  is  no  vital  part  of  their 
physical  and  psychological  make-up. 
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$hot«  with  Our 
Candid  Camera 


August  29.  1936 


(Above)  Marion  Davies  receives  a  little  moral  and  physical 
support  from  Hobart  Cavanaugh  while  rehearsing  a  difficult 
step  between  shots  of  her  new  picture,  "  Cain  and  Mabel." 
Her  small  but  attentive  audience  comprise  photographer 
George  Barnes,  director  Lloyd  Bacon  arid  her  leadir^  man, 
Clark  Gable. 


-4 


Gladys  Swarthout  steps  out  in 
a  two-piece  outfit  of  black  crepe 
and  the  hat  is  of  black  straw 
with  a  silver  veil. 
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(Af)./i,('i  i.jiita  Alpar,  the  prima 
donna  ouho  has  been  making 
"  Because  of  Love  "  at  the 
Highbury  studios,  finds  time  does 
not  hang  heavily  on  her  hands. 
The  reason  is   in  her  hands. 

(Right)  Fat  Aheme  drops  into 
the  studio  for  a  chat  with  his 
wife,  Rtne'e  Houston.  She  has 
been  busy  filming  at  Beaconsfield. 


]essie  Matthews  busy  studying 
her  lines  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
during  the  making  of  her  new 
musical,  "  Head  Over  Heels." 
Her  fellow  students  are  her  two 
leading  men,  Louis  Borrell 
(left)    and    Robert  Flemyng. 


"rn"~v  O  you  want  to  find  a  husband? 
I*n  1  Don't  misunderstand  me — I  am 
1*9  /  starting  a  matrimonial  agency ; 
sSL^  but  really  if  you  want  to  find  a 
husband,  no  matter  what  kind  of  man  you 
want,  you'U  find  him  in  Hollywood. 

Hollywood  is  said  to  be  a  magnet  for 
women — I  believe  there  are  three  women  to 
every  man — but  they  come  here  with  one 
object  in  view  and  that  is  to  act. 

It's  different  with  men.  Some  come  to  write 
scenarios,  others  to  produce  or  direct  pictures. 
There  are  the  men  who  design  and  build  sets 
and  those  who  design  clothes  for  the 
stars. 

There  are  the  technical  experts  who  do  the 
camera  work  and  sound  reproduction,  and  all 
the  hundred  and  one  jobs  contributory  to  film 
production. 

Peoples'  characters  are  far  more  varied  in  a 
creative  community  than  in  the  run-of-the-mill 
industrial  or  commercial  occupations.  Holly- 
wood is  full  of  the  most  different  and  indivi- 
dualistic beings  you  can  imagine. 

Come  with  me  to  Culver  City,  where  I  am 
making  Women  are  Trouble.  You'll  meet  more 
different  men  in  a  day's  work  here  than  you 
will  in  a  year's  experience  anywhere  else. 

You  see,  even  in  Eve-studied  Hollywood,  I 
am  the  only  woman  on  the  set  at  the 
moment. 

Now  if  I  were  interested  in  finding  a^  hus- 
band .  .  .  but  then  I'm  not — not  until  this 
career  business  is  more  firmly  established 
anyway — but  if  I  were,  what  better  place  could 
I  find  to  choose  one  than  this? 

If  I  were  interested  in  hterary  men,  the  sort 
of  person  who  hkes  to  sit  around  with  his  pipe 
and  read  the  works  of  big  writers  or  who  hammers 
away  at  the  typewriter  all  day,  there  are  the 
scenario  writers  and  dialogue  directors.  Or  the 
artistic  fellow  who  wakes  you  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  new  idea  for  a  picture,  set 
or  dress,  or  has  a  temperamental  fit  for  a 
week  because  no  producer  will  buy  his  latest 
brainwave,  there  are  the  art  directors,  set  or 
dress  designers. 

Then  there  are  the  technicians,  such  people 
as  the  cameramen,  sound  recordists  and  count- 
less other  folk  who  Utter  the  best  room  with 
blue-prints,  pieces  of  wire,  nuts  and  bolts,  and 
find  great  pleasure  in  fitting  up  the  house  with 
weird  labour-saving  devices,  which  seldom  work, 
but  give  the  inventor  great  satisfaction.  Then  of 
course  if  you  like  the  musical-minded,  those 
happy  httle  fellows  who  sing  in  their  bath  and 
pound  a  piano  the  whole  day  through  with  their 
inspired  melody,  you  can  have  a  load  of 
song-writers  and  dance  directors. 


MAIV  in  HOLI.YWOOD 

says  Florence  Rice 

Who  tells  about  the  actors  with  whom  she  has  played  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  husband-hunter  who  could 
not  be  satisfied  there  is  hard  to  please  indeed. 


What  bigger  selection  could  you  wish  or 
dream  for? 

But  the  players  themselves  are  the  most 
varied  crowd.  Some  married,  some  unmarried, 
all  fascinating  and  likeable. 

In  my  first  picture,  Fugitive  Lady,  which  I 
made  for  Columbia,  I  met  Neil  Hamilton. 
NeU  is  both  literary  and  artistic.  He  not  only 
writes  all  his  own  interviews  for  the  screen 
magazines  but  is  a  talented  musician.  He  has 
that  frankness  of  the  writing  man  which  makes 
him  sociable  and  easy  to  get  on  with,  and  is 
always  the  hfe  of  the  party  wherever  he  goes 
for  he  plays  the  piano,  saxophone  and  guitar. 

He  was  very  kind  to  me  and  went  out  of  his 
way  to  make  me  feel  at  home  in  my  first  picture. 
He  gave  me  some  useful  tips  too. 

In  the  same  picture  was  Donald  Cook,  who  is 
more  of  the  business  man.  He  is  so  serious  and 
studies  all  the  lechnical  sides  of  the  business. 
I  think  he  has  the  idea  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
of  eventually  directing  pictures.  He's  really  so 
different  from  the  character  he  plays  on  the 
screen,  which  is  usually  the  "bad  man."  He's 
the  sort  that  simply  must  have  something  to  do 
all  the  time.  When  he  is  not  filming  or  studying 
he  is  busy  with  his  wire-haired  terriers,  which 
he  breeds  for  a  hobby. 


M 


aking  Under  Pressure  brought  me  in  contact 
with  Edmund  Lowe  and  Victor  McLaglen. 

I  think  Edmund  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
men  I  have  ever  met.  He  simply  oozes  per- 
sonality, and  is  the  perfect  example  of  the 
debonair,  man-about-town,  with  wit  and  inteUi- 
gence  above  the  average.  He  is  always  happy 
if  he  is  reading  a  good  book,  or  seeing  a  good 
show,  or  Ustening  to  good  music,  but  none  of 
these  gives  him  the  slightest  pleasure  unless  it 
is  really  good.  That  more  or  less  describes  the 
nature  of  the  man.  He  follows  a  high  standard 
of  living  and  his  wide  and  worldly  knowledge 
allows  him  only  to  appreciate  the  finer  arts. 

Victor  is  different   altogether.     He   is  the 
answer  to  every  maiden's  prayer  for  a  he-man. 
WeU  over  six  foot  and  as  strong  as  an  ox — or 
maybe  two  !    You'll  never  see  Victor  using  a 
double     for  dangerous 
scenes.  He  doesn't  think 
it  is  fair  that  someone 
else  should  take  his  risks, 
besides  he  likes  nothing 
better  than  a  tight  spot 
caUing  for  courage  and 
precision.     His  hobbies 
are  boxing,  wrestling  and 
swimming — what  a  man 
1  VWF^  ^    \  3.nd  a  half ! 

Which  reminds  me  of 
another  man  and  a  half 
that  I  have  played 
opposite.  That  was  Jack 
Holt.  He  was  a  star 
in  pictures  when  I  was  a 


The  author  of  this 
article  ivith  one  of 
the  men  she  in- 
trigutngJy  describes — 
Norman  Foster. 


httle  girl — what  a  record — twenty  years  a  star 
and  still  going  strong.  Jack  is  a  very  useful 
person  to  know,  he  knows  the  movie  business 
from  A  toZ.  I  remember  he  was  in  his  element 
in  Iron  Fist  because  he  had  to  play  the  part  of 
a  construction  engineer  and  apparently  that 
had  been  his  ambition  before  he  went  into 
pictures.  Jack  has  a  tremendous  fan-following 
and  I'm  sure  if  everyone  could  meet  him  per- 
sonally he  would  have  a  much  greater  one. 

In  Guard  That  Girl  I  met  a  very  shy  young 
man  with  such  good  manners.  His  name  was 
Robert  Allen,  whom  you  probably  saw  in  the 
Grace  Moore  film  On  Wings  of  Song. 

Bob  strikes  you  at  first  as  being  much  too  shy 
to  act,  especially  to  enact  a  love  scene,  but 
directly  he  gets  on  the  set  and  the  camera 
starts  running,  aU  his  nervousness  seems  to 
leave  him  and  he  is  a  different  man.  Rather 
funny  that,  I  think,  because  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  other  way  about.  It  is  always  refreshing, 
however,  to  meet  someone  of  a  shy  and  reserved 
disposition  in  HoU3rwood. 

Escape  from  Devil's  Island  found  me  with  two 
more  interesting  men — Norman  Foster  and 
Victor  Jory. 

Norman  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  globe- 
trotting. He  is  a  rolling  stone — the  typical 
roving  adventurer.  Wanderlust  has  been  in  his 
blood  ever  since  he  can  remember.  As  a  small 
child  he  used  to  wander  away  from  home  and 
his  poor  mother  was  for  ever  r~Ming  at  the  local 
poUce  station  to  locate  her  wandering  boy. 
If  you  want  to  find  Norman  when  he  is  not 
making  a  picture — look  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean. 

\^ictor  is  right  the  opposite.  He  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  at  home  with  a  book  and  his 
pipe.  Of  course  he  likes  to  go  out  once  in  a 
while  and  when  he  does  it  is  usually  to  a  swim- 
ming or  tennis  party.  If  he  goes  out  in  the 
evening  it  is  either  to  a  movie  or  stage  show. 
Very  steady-going  is  Victor  and  undoubtedly 
many  girls'  idea  of  the  ideal  husband. 

I have  just  finished  playing  in  a  film  with 
Stuart  Erwin.  Stu  is  hardly  the  fellow  one 
would  turn  around  to  gaze  upon.  His  eyes  are 
small  and  deep  set  and  his  face  heavy  and 
indeterminate  in  its  outlines. 

But  with  all  his  unassuming  appearance  and 
his  country  bumpkin  expression  and  speech 
he  has  fooled  them  all,  for  Stu  is  a  really 
smart  fellow  with  definite  ideas  of  his  own  and 
is  content  to  let  it  appear  that  the  joke  is 
always  on  him. 

Off  the  screen  he  is  much  the  same  as  he  is 
on,  talking  in  that  same  southern  drawl.  Yet 
watch  him  closely,  and  you  can  detect  a  keen 
glance  and  a  shrewd  insight. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  comedians  who  are 
as  funny  off  the  screen  as  they  are  on.  He  has 
an  amusing  knack  of  changing  the  pitch  of  his 
voice  and  this  has  become  a  characteristic 
habit. 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  I  am  writing  this 
for  the  husband-hunters  so  I  had  better  tell 
you  that  Stuart  Erwin  is  happily  married  to 
June  CoUyer. 

However,  I  still  maintain  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  man  you  are  looking  for,  you'll 
find  him — aplenty  of  single  ones  too — in  Holly- 
wood. 
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riv_  I  ur^t^jUtK  vveeKly 

WHAT  has  happened  to  the 
spectacular  dramatic  production 
that  it  is  no  longer  offered  for 
the  picturegoer's  bedazzlement  ? 
Have  the  producers  decided 
that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  gambling 
huge  sums  on  its  production,  and  prefer  to 
take  the  lesser  financial  risk  of  straight- 
forward stories,  or  is  the  simple  truth  that 
the  public  have  got  tired  of  this  type  of 
spectacle  ? 

The  biggest  of  them.  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  helped  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
potentialities  of  the  moving  picture,  which 
had  hitherto  contented  itself  with  stories  of 
news-reel  length.  Griffith  had  proved  for  all 
time  that  what  picturegoers  craved  for  was 
a  long  picture. 

How  then  was  this  spectacle  idea  born  ?  It 
is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  first  thought 
of  making  a  moving  picture  harks  back  to 
Sunday-school  days,  when  the  youngsters 
enjoyed  chromo-lithographed  wall-pictures  that 
shewed  in  sequence  the  salient  episodes  of 
Scriptural  history. 

That  scriptural  hint  explains  probably  how 
it  happened  that  the  Lumiere  Brothers  got 
interested  in  the  photographic  rights  of  The 
Passion  Play  at  Horitz.  Their  New  York 
representative  called  on  that  well-known  show- 
man, Hollman,  then  running  the  Eden  Musee, 
the  most  piquant  of  the  curio  shows  in  New 
York.  Hollman  wasn't  a  bit  interested  in  the 
offer  ol  rights  and  let  the  chance  slip  through 
his  fingers.  Then  he  found  to  his  chagrin  that 
Klaw  and  Erlanger,  the  theatre  men,  had 
snappted  up  the  opportunity  and  had  already 
despatched  a  camera  unit  to  Horitz. 


A few  weeks  later,  finding  his  rivals  were 
having  a  "try-out"  of  a  completed  screen 
version  of  The  Passion  Play  in  Philadelphia, 
Hollman  journeyed  over,  gazed,  hurried  back 
and  immediately  decided  to  produce  a  version  of 
his  ov/n.  He  felt  he  could  even  better  the  real 
thing,  despite  its  length  (2,100  feet).  Hollman 
got  together  his  secular  camera  unit  and  his 
Scriptural  cast,  staged  the  Holy  Ijind  scenes 
on  the  roof  of  his  New  York  office  and  managed, 
they  say,  with  the  aid  of  back-cloths  to  produce 
an  even  more  realistic  show  than  the  original. 

The  Passion  Play  in  3,000  feet  lasted  55 
minutes,  cost  him  £3,200  to  stage,  and  it  ran 
for  a  crowded  6  months  at  the  Eden  Musee 
(1897).  After  having  scooi)ed  in  a  huge  profit, 
as  he  had  no  selling  organisation  the  picture 
was  handed  over  to  the  Edison  Company  to 
hire  out  to  American  exhibitors.  Hollman 
never  tried  spectacle  again.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  find  any  spectacular 
topic,  there  were  commercial  reasons  why  he 
should  not  tempt  Providence  too  much. 

To  begin  with,  production  costs  were  then 
considered  too  excessive  to  speculate  on  doubtful 
ventures,  whereas  for  £100  you  could  make  a 
tip-top  production — not  only  was  this  a  money- 
back  actuality,  but  it  usually  showed  200  per 
cent  profit. 


That  fellow  Pathe'  in  Paris  had  been  doing 
Christians  to  the  Lions  in  the  Colosseum  (1905), 
staging  with  wild  beasts  :  but  he  had  a  big 
foreign  trade  and  could  afford  to  risk  something. 
There  had  been  one  man  who  risked  doing 
Ben  Hur  in  16  scenes,  but  his  difficulty  was  in 
getting  exhibitors  to  buy  the  thing.  It  was  much 
too  long — the  wrong  size.  Why,  when  another 
Paris  house  had  staged  Christ  among  Men 
(2,150  feet)  it  was  difficult  to  find  exhibitors 
who  would  risk  hiring  the  picture.  All  the 
Trade  Press  could  find  to  say  about  it  was  : 
"Should  be  of  great  use  at  certain  classes 
and  lectures,"  (1906)  and  that  put  it  in  the 
magic-lantern  cla.ss. 

All  this  time,  D.  W.  Griffith,  a  melodrama 
actor  out  of  a  stock  company,  was  champing 
at  the  bit.  He  refused  to  confine  him.self  to  the 
1,000  feet  limit— had  even  dared  (1909)  to 
stretch  his  .story  of  Enoch  Arden  out  to  2,000 
feet  And  just  to  oblige  the  Edison  Company, 
exhibitors  agreed  to  show  it  in  two  separate 
instalments — a  week  apart 

After  having  done  this,  he  tempted  exhibitors' 
patience  further  by  taking  up  3,000  feet  to  tell 
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SPECTACLE 
DRAMA 

die:? 


In  the  earlier  days  of  films, 
enormous  sums  were  lavished 
on  "  spectacle  "  for  its  own 
sake.  Whether  that  policy 
was  justified  is  discussed  in 
this      informative  article 

by  Robb  Lawson 


the  story  of  Judith  of  Bethulia.  Still,  they 
forgave  him,  for  they  managed  to  get  a  three 
reeler  out  of  the  ever  popular  Buffalo  Bill  (1910). 

For  the  next  few  years,  Griffith  confined  his 
genius  within  picture-theatre  limits.  Then 
something  hapi)ened  to  widen  his  horizon. 
The  splendiferous  imagination  of  Italian  pro- 
ducers under  a  generous  Roman  sun,  had 
blossomed  into  the  full  richness  of  spectacular 
screen  drama. 

It  was  decided  that  Quo  Vadis  ?  demanded 
spectacular  presentation,  and  Kleine  gave  his 
first  American  showing  in  Klaw  and  Erlanger's 
biggest  legitimate  theatre,  a  Chicago  4,000 
seater,  charging  "picture  prices."  In  its  first 
week,  £1,000  profit  was  made,  and  in  its 
subsequent  twelve-month-tour  of  the  remaining 
19  Klaw  and  Erlanger  theatres,  Kleine  is  said 
to  have  cleared  £100,000  for  himself. 

Where  the  profits  are,  there  will  be  the  money- 
makers gathered  together.  Italia  was  the  only 
wear  now.  Among  the  other  Italiaii  spectacles 
offered  on  both  Continents  during  the  next 
year  or  two  were  Cabria,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and  By  the  Cross. 
The  exhibition  rights  for  the  most  of  which 
were  auctiored  for  Great  Britain  and  fetched 
sums  varyirg  from  £8,000  in  a  I^ondon  sales 
room. 


As   in   the   earlier   Italian   version.  Radio's 
production  of  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  " 
was  distit^uished  by  impressive  spectacle. 


Obviously,  to  get  that  money  back,  big 
audiences  were  required.  At  the  most  a  500 
capacity  picture  theatre  could  only  gross  £120 
a  week.  The  London  agents  took  the  Queen's 
Hall,  leading  provincial  theatres  with  big 
auditoria,  or  town  halls  in  the  main  cities. 
It  was  a  sign  !  The  picture  theatre  men  saw 
their  "share"  going  to  legitimate  theatres  and 
to  town  halls.  This  Road  Show  was  a  menace 
and  spelt  ruin  for  them.  They  decided  to  be 
less  decided  about  those  "long"  pictures  :  some 
even  went  to  the  then  crazy  length  of  showing 
50- minute-long  productions  ! 

But  the  mind  of  D.  W.  Griffith  was  travelling 
ahead.  The  instantaneous  success  of  the  Italian 
spectacle  dramas  had  convinced  him  he  was  right. 

If  his  countrymen  would  flock  in  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  legitimate  theatres  to 
see  an  historical  Italian  spectacle,  how  much 
stronger  would  the  urge  be  if  that  spiectacle  told 
their  own  story  ?  Here  was  Thomas  Dixon's 
epic,  The  Clansmen,  that  simply  clamoured  for 
picture  presentation  and,  dramatising  the  death- 
less story  of  the  American  Civil  War,  showed 
how  a  new  and  greater  South  rose  out  of  the 
conflict. 

It  was  to  George  Clune,  who  was  then  running 
a  full-length  Italian  spectacle  at  the  Auditorium 
(now  Philharmonic),  Los  Angeles,  that  Griffith 
took  his  problem. 

"How  do  you  think  the  public  will  re-act  to 
my  screen  version  of  Dixon's  yam  ?  "  dk 

"Let's  have  a  look,"  said  George;  Klune  sat  U 
with   Griffith   in   the    projection    room.  The 
picture  had  an  astonishing  effect  upon  him  ; 
Griffith  noticed  how  restless  he  wjis. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it?"  Griffith 
exclaimed. 

"It's  only  got  one  fault,"  said  Clune.  "it's 
not  long  enough." 

"Why.  it's  8,000  feet  long — just  as  long  as 
the  Italian  spectacles." 

"That  may  be — but  you've  picked  out  a 
bigger  subject  than  they  have.  It's  the  hottest 
spot  in  American  history.  Take  it  back ! 
Stretch  it  out  into  12,000  feet  and  I'll  show  it 
in  the  Auditorium." 

So  ic  happened  that  the  Dixon  spectacle  was 
first  shown  on  8th  February,  1915  at  Clune's 
Auditorium,  I-os  Angeles,  under  the  author's 
original  title,  and  Hollywood  went  wild  about 
it.  Later  it  was  shown  privately  at  the  Rose 
Gardens,  New  York.  An  avalanche  of  applause 
greeted  it.  Its  author,  Dixon,  could  hardly 
restrain  his  wil<l  enthusiasm. 

"  Why.  you've  made  the  picture  so  powerful — 
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the  title  looks  tame.  I've  got  an  idea.  Let's 
call  it  Th^  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

A  few  days  later,  with  this  brand  new  title  it 
was  shown  privately  to  President  Wilson  and  the 
Senate  at  the  WTiite  House.  The  enthusiasm 
grew. 

But  the  trouble  about  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 
was  its  length — 12  reels,  four  reels  longer  than 
the  longest  yet,  Quo  Vadis  ?  No  exhibitor  would 
touch  it.  Griffith  had  to  form  his  own  dis- 
tributing unit  to  handle  it;  the  Ep>och  Film 
Corporation.  Its  first  action  was  to  hire  the 
Liberty  Theatre,  New  York,  where  it  began 
operations  by  presenting  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 
on  3rd  March  1915,  the  top  price  being  two 
dollars,  the  highest  ever  charged  to  view  a 
picture.  Twice  and  sometimes  three  times  daily 
it  ran. 

It  became  one  of  the  milestones  in  movie 
history.  And  this  without  any  truckling  to  the 
"star"  system.  Not  that  it  was  without  its 
share  of  comp»etent  players.  Its  cast  included 
names  which  subsequently  became  famous,  such 
as  Lilian  Gish,  Henry  B.  Walthall,  Mae  Marsh, 
Mar>-  -\lden,  Ralph  Lewis,  Wallace  Reid, 
George  Siegmann.  Elmo  Lincoln,  Walter  Ix)ng, 
Donald  Crisp.  Raoul  Walsh  and  Elmer  Clifton. 

Lurking  in  the  mind  of  Griffith,  the  inventor 
of  spectacular  screen  moralities  has  always 
been  the  moral  obsession  of  some  primitive 
ancestor,  or  was  it  the  "  Sunday-school-waU- 
pictnres"  habit  that  persisted? 

That  obsession  flared  out  in  fullest  force  in 
his  next  spectacular  movie.  Intolerance,  a  kind 
of  John  the  Baptist  message  to  the  warring 
nations  who  had  plunged  themselves  into  the 
modem  .Armageddon.  It  was  a  plea  to  the 
nations  for  tolerance,  and  to  illustrate  his  lesson 
he  had  incorporated  four  stories  depicting 
The  Babylon  of  Belshazzar,  The 
France  of  Caiheriru  de  Medici 
(French  Huguenot  period).  The 
Jerusalem  of  Christ,  and 
America  before  the  World  War. 
Over  4,000  people  were  engaged 
in  it,  as  well  as  750  horses. 
One  of  the  sets  (Babylon)  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and 
forty  feet  high. 

In  magnificence  the  produc- 
tion was  said  even  to  outclass 
the  famous  Ben  Hur.  .\s  to 
cost,  the  expenses  must  ha\e 
reached  close  upon  £1.000.000. 

Intolerance  wcis  regarded  as 
another  milestone  in  the  movie 
history.  It  came  to  the  Theatre 
Rova!,  Drurv  Lane,  in  .\oril, 
1917.  and  with  it  D.  '  W 
Griffith  himself,  who  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  at  it-s 
opening — a  plea  for  world- 
wide toleration — but  although 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  saw 
it  a  month  later,  declared  it 
was  "an  amazing  show,"  In- 
tolerance did  not  prove  the 
attraction  that  was  e.xpected. 
Besides,  there  was  a  war  on. 
whose  scale  of  magnitude  made  the  mimic 
scenes  of  / ntolerance  look  like  a  peep-show. 

\Miat  about  England's  contribution  to  the 
new  production  idea?  One  British  producer  at 
least  had  been  busy  with  his  own  attempt  to 
create  a  spectacle. 

Pioneer  Will  Barker  decided  to  present  a 
typically  British  subject  in  Jane  Shore,  which. 


because  of  his  accustomed  thoroughness,  took 
him  two  years  to  complete.  Some  idea  of  its 
scope  may  be  gleaned  from  production  details. 
5,478  artists  were  employed  and  there  were  no 
less  "than  3.800  i)eople  engaged  in  one  scene, 
while  4.117  costumes  were  used.  Jane  Shore, 
which  held  the  record  of  its  day  for  production 
extravagance,  cost  £20,800  and  was  regarded  as 
a  triumph  of  British  screen-craft  (1915). 

A year  later  the  British  and  Colonial  Produc- 
tions decided  upon  a  spectacle  that  would 
enable  them  to  cash  in  on  the  patriotic  note; 
its  subject.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.  That  historic 
event  was  fought  out  on  a  battlefield  near 
Northampton.  The  opposing  armies  totalled 
800  men  and  400  horses,  with  200  lancers  «ind 
artillery  thrown  in.  The  battle  lasted  longer 
than  the  real  thing — it  took  four  days,  but,  of 
course,  you  had  to  be  careful  with  your  suf)ers. 
Incidentally,  it  cost  £5,400. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  idea  of  the  film 
spectacle  lay  dormant.  Its  value  as  an  attraction 
seemed  too  doubtful  tUl  Marcus  Loew  decided, 
in  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  (1921), 
to  exploit  the  idea  again.  It  is  curious  that  so 
hot-gospelling  a  sermon  for  Peace  should  now 
only  be  remembered  as  providing  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  fame  of  Rudolph  Valentino. 

When  Jesse  Lasky  started  The  Covered  Wagon, 
it  was  originally  scheduled  to  cost  £20,000  and 
was  devised  to  star  Mary  Miles  Minter.  But  as 
the  production  grew  in  proportion,  it  began  to 
dawn  on  Lasky  that  here  was  the  germ-idea  for 
a  big  sjjectacle.  Mary  Miles  Minter  disappeared 
from  the  cast  and  the  story  of  the  great  trail 
then  became  an  historical  epic,  and  the  gilded 
frame  to  memorise  Ernest  Torrence  by. 

If  that  big  special  was  an  accident.  The  Ten 
Commandments  a  deliberate  attempt  to  get 
back  to  the  primal  idea  of  circus  magnificence. 


UnUke  Griffith,  the  producer  of  The  Ten  Com- 
mandnients,  The  King  of  Kings  and  The  Crusades 
has  never  mixed  his  directorial  aims  with 
ethical  purposes.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
a  partner  with  that  genius  of  stage  spectacle. 
David  Belasco.  Before  starting  off  his  spectacle, 
Griffith  had  always  asked  himself.  "How  does  this 
theme  affect  me  emotionally?"  and  his  religious 
fervour  lasted  through  till  it  reached  the  finality 
of  screening. 

The  De  Mille  technique  is  different.  Choose 
your  theme — make  it  big  enough  to  warrant  the 
spectacle — and  then  direct  all  the  varied  episodes 
that  link  it  up.  in  the  same  way  as  a  musical 
director  does  an  orchestra. 


In  The  Ten  Commandments  De  Mille  built  up 
his  big  sensation  on  the  op>ening  and  closing  of 
the  Red  Sea.  To  get  those  waves  which  engulfed 
Pharaoh's  army,  he  had  two  tanks  buUt,  each 
holding  60,000  gallons,  which  were  so  designed 
that  both  could  drop  into  a  large  curved  piece 
of  steel  at  the  same  moment.  WTien  that  hap- 
pened it  threw  this  simultaneous  wave  into 
an  immense  curve.  The  two  volumes  of  water 
met  at  the  top — so  came  the  wave  that  wiped 
out  the  "  Pharaohites."  \Miether  people  had 
got  so  used  to  the  subject,  and  ceased  to  respect 
it,  the  fact  is  that  The  Ten  Commandments  did 
not  command  the  reverence  its  subject  de- 
manded, nor  the  money  turnover  one  could  have 
exf>ected. 

Carl  Laemmle  got  caught  up  once  in  that 
spectacle  craze  and  gave  us  that  magnificent 
epic  The  Hunchback  of  Notre-Dame,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  expense  was  warranted  by  the  box-office 
results. 

If  The  Big  Parade  be  regarded  as  a  spectacle, 
you  will  be  told  by  its  producers  that  was  an 
accident.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  America's  big  show- 
man, was  hanging  about  the 
studio  when  King  Vidor,  its 
director,  was  looking  at  some 
"  rushes."  Next  day  he  saw  the 
whole  picture. 

"Say,  you've  got  something 
here.  Put  some  money  into 
that  and  you'll  have  a  big 
picture." 

Originally  scheduled  to  cost 
£50,000,  M  .-G.-M.  added 
£80,000,  and  the  results  are 
history. 
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In  "  The  Crusades,"  "  The 
Ten  Commandments,"  and 
(left)  "  The  King  of  Kings," 
spectacle  played  an  important 
part. 


n  1926  Marcus  Loew  decided 
to  do  Ben  Hur  (its  third  time) 
and  the  Herculean  efforts 
which  were  put  forth  in  Holly- 
wood and  in  an  excursion  to' 
Italian  backgrounds  to  achieve 
a  mighty  purpose,  form  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  sagas 
depicting  the  throes  of  pro- 
duction agonies.  It  cost 
£1.600,000  finaUy,  but  Marcus 
Loew  thought  it  was  worth 
while. 

A  year  later  CecU  B.  de  Mille 
decided  on  another  Biblical 
subject.  The  King  of  Kings. 
The  experiment  cost  over  £400.000.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  artistic  integrity  means 
more  to  this  director  than  ethical  purport. 
The  Nonconformist  conscience,  unfortunately 
for  the  picture's  success,  considers  that  the 
latter  is  its  special  monop)oly. 

In  The  Crusades  Cecil  de  Mille  set  out  to  show 
us  how  they  did  it.  Well,  it  was  a  long  way  off — 
eight  hundred  years  or  more — and  it  did  not 
seem  exciting  to  meet  the  hero  of  our  school 
books.  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  or  Saladin. 
King  of  the  Turks.  What  is  happening  now 
mattered  most,  and  we  could  easily  see  our  own 
King  and  all  the  modem  jiageantry  in  the 
news  reels,  with  Kemal  Pasha  making  an 
occasional  appearance  there,  as  well. 

At  lejist.  that's  how  the  sophisticated  picture 
public,  to  whom  I  put  the  question.  regardo?d  it. 
Which  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  movies  liave 
taught  us  the  only  thing  that  matters  now  is 
Life  as  it  is  lived  to-day,  that  all  we  want  to 
see  is  how  the  world  wags  right  here  and  now 
As  for  the  tale  that  goes  with  it,  if  histor\- 
won't  bend  down  to  give  us  a  well-ordered  story, 
without  the  trimmings,  so  much  the  worse  for 
history  and  for  the  men  who  used  to  make  these 
Film  Spectacles. 
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ACTREI^S  FIRNT! 


That  phrase  accurately  sums  up  Genevieve  Tobin, 
who  is  now  playing  at  Elstree,  as  here  described 
hy  Max  BREEN 


"  Acting  is  the  paramount  thing  in  her  life,  equal  with  breathing,  and 
rather  more  important  than  eating  or  sleeping." 


WHENEVER  I've  mentioned 
Genevieve  Tobin  to  anyone 
who  knew  her,  I've  heard  the 
same  enthusiastic  assurance ; 
"Oh,    you'U    like    her;  she's 

grand  ! " 

But  although  we  had  missed  each  other 
narrowly  on  two  occasions,  I  had  never  met 
her  until  last  week. 

She  surprised  me — in  two  ways.  I  ex- 
pected her  to  be  taller;  she's  a  little  bit  of  a 
thing,  weighing  about  seven  stone  nothing. 
And  I  didn't  expect  her  to  be  so  serious. 

But  they  were  quite  right.  She  is  grand, 
and  I  do  like  her. 

This  business  of  acting  is  of  terrific 
importance  to  her.  It's  her  life,  which  she 
lives  "off"  as  well  as  "on". 

That  is  to  say,  she  is  always  turning  over 
m  her  mind  how  she  can  be  a  better  actress. 
Personally  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  a 
still  better  actress. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  people 
getting  into  the  theatre;  some  were  born  in 
theatrical  families;  some  were  run  over  by 
a  steam  truck  just  outside  the  theatre  and 
carried  in ;  some  had  to  earn  their  living 
one  way  or  another,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
this  way;  some  had  a  friend  with  influence 
-and  SfJ  on. 

(ienevieve  Tobin's  ca.se  was  quite,  quite 
different.    She  wanted  to  act. 

In  fact,  she  didn't  want  to  do  anything  else 


but  ;  and  it  is  still  just  as 
imfKjrtant  as  that  to  her. 

I  don't  mean  that  she 
has  no  other  interests ;  she 
has — ^plenty.  Playwriting, 
gardening,  designing  her 
own  dresses,  golfing, 
motoring,  reading,  knit- 
ting, dog-breeding. 

But  acting  is  the 
paramount  thing  in  her 
Ufe;  equal  with  breathing 
and  rather  more  important 
than  eating  or  sleeping. 

That's  not  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  the  word 
"  actress  ",  but  it's  mine. 

She  certainly  caught 
herself  young;  as  a  tot  she 
appeared  at  New  York 
charity  matinees ;  but 
before  she  made  her  pro- 
fessional debut  she  had 
become  a  war  veteran. 

At  a  fashionable  school 
in  Paris  (L'  Institute  de 
L'Etoile,  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  in  case  you're 
inquisitive)  she  and  her 
fellow-pupils  could  hear 
the  German  guns  booming ; 
and  so  little  Genevieve 
was  snatched  across  the 
slieltering  Channel  to 
Cambridgeshire,  where  her 
early  studies  could  be 
pursued  with  less  inter- 
ference by  the  Great 
Powers. 

Then  she  returned  to 
New  York,  and  it  was 
proved  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  fate  intended 
her  for  a  theatrical  career. 

She  was  just  going  to 
school  in  New  York,  and 
her  brother  was  returning  to  Yale  University 
after  a  vacation,  and  so  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
was  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  whoopee. 

So  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  see 
the  Barrymores  in  their  current  play;  and 
accordingly  she  rang  up  Arthur  Hopkins,  the 
theatrical  magnate,  who  was  an  acquaintance 
of  the  family,  and  asked  if  he  had  a  spare  box 
for  the  matin6e. 


Hopkins  had  not ;  but  instead  of  banging 
down  the  receiver,  he  asked  her  if  she 
was  sufficiently  grown-up  to  play  a  part  he  had 
in  mind — "  the  Cricket  "  in  Palmy  Days. 
"  Ooh,  yes  !  "  gasped  Genevieve,  thrilled. 
"  Well,  come  on  over,"  said  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  she  went  on  over,  into  a  stage  career. 

After  that,  Arthur  Hopkins  signed  her  on  a 
five-year  contract,  and  .she  played  in  several 
long  runs. 

Palmy  Days  ran  a  year;  Little  Old  New  York 
and  Polly  Preferred  went  on  for  two  years  each. 

Then  David  Belasco  spotted  her  and  grabbed 
her,  and  she  played  in  success  after  success 
under  his  management. 

In  1928  she  came  to  Ixjndon  to  play  (for  a 
whole  year)  in  The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,  in 
which  she  put  up  a  fine  performance ;  and  then 
she  played  the  same  part  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
three  months. 

That  was  a  strong  dramatic  role;  and  just 
to  .show  her  versatility  she  went  straight  back 
to  New  York  and  did  thirty -two  weeks  in  Fifty 
Million  Frenchmen,  which  is  musical  comedy. 

Oh.  yes,  she  plays  (piano  and  harp),  sings, 


and  dances,  in  addition  to  all  her  other  hobbies, 
talents,  and  pursuits. 

And  then  came  a  long  break  in  her  stage- 
acting,  for  M.-G.-M.  ofiered  her  a  film  contract. 

As  she  was  considering  it,  Carl  Laemmle, 
junr.,  got  her  on  the  wire  from  Hollywood. 

"  Didn't  you  promise  me  two  years  ago," 
he  said,  "  that  if  you  ever  left  Broadway  you'd 
come  to  Universal?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  she  admitted. 

"And  are  you  a  woman  of  your  word?" 
he  pursued  relentlessly. 

That  afternoon  she  signed  a  contract  with 
Universal. 

It  wasn't  her  first  trip  to  California;  years 
before,  she  had  played  the  lead  in  Polly  Preferred 
in  a  Los  Angeles  theatre ;  but  then  it  had  been  a 
case  of  "  stage  preferred  " — she  wasn't  the 
slightest  bit  interested  in  films.  She  liked 
Hollywood  because  it  was  "  country  ".  How- 
ever, she  soon  became  enthralled  by  the  movies. 

After  leaving  Universal  she  played  for  Radio; 
and  then  Paramount,  and  Columbia. 

And  do  you  remember  Gloria  Swanson  coming 
to  make  a  film  at  Ealing  Green,  miscalled 
Perfect  U nderstanding  ? 

Genevieve  came  too. 

However,  let  bygones  be  bygones;  she  still 
Ukes  England.  And  anyway,  it  was  her 
own  fault  she  came.  She  was  ill,  and  the  doctor 
said  no,  she  mustn't. 

So  she  changed  her  doctor. 
Genevieve  is  now  here  to  play  in  The  Alan  in 
the  Mirror,  opposite  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
for  Twickenham  Film  Studios — probably  chiefly 
at  the  "  J.H."  studios  at  Elstree. 

Not  actually  her  first  British  film,  of  course — 
Perfect  Understanding  was  oflScially  that;  but 
as  most  of  her  work  in  that  ill-fated  effort  was 
left  on  the  cutting-room  floor,  and  as  what  did 
remain  on  the  screen  hardly  ever  saw  the  light 
of  day,  that  hardly  counts. 

Her  new  story,  a  fantastic,  whimsical  comedy, 
is  from  a  novel  by  William  Garrett — a  "  triangle" 
story,  in  which  the  hero,  who  is  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  finds  his  reflection  walking  out  of  the 
mirror  to  come  and  live  with  him. 

This  is  as  good  a  way  as  I  know  of  "  squaring 
the  triangle  ";  and  the  trick  photography 
involved  will  hold  no  terrors  for  the  Twickenham 
cameramen,  who  have  done  some  very  pretty 
double-exposure  work  in  the  past. 

"  I  haven't  seen  the  script  yet,"  Miss  Tobin 
told  me,  "  but  I  know  the  book  backwards  .  .  . 
I  hope  they'll  keep  the  women  as  they  are  in  the 
book. 

"  They're  charming,  and  likeable.  I  think 
it's  a  great  mistake  to  make  wives,  for  instance, 
jealous  and  suspicious  and  nagging  and  snarling 
on  the  screen,  when  you're  going  to  finish  up 
with  a  reconciliation. 

"If  the  spectators  are  going  to  take  the  story 
seriously  at  all,  what  will  be  their  reaction  to  a 
'  happy  ending  '  in  which  a  man  and  wife  who 
have  been  slanging  each  other  all  through  the 
film  are  reconciled  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of 
their  living  happily  ever  after  ? 

"I  believe  the  public  likes  married  people  to 
be  at  least  likeable  people — especially  if  they 
represent  the  romantic  element." 

"Why,  that's  just  what  Guy  Beacon  was 
arguing  in  the  Picturegoer  a  few  weeks  ago  ! " 
I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  he  was  right,"  declared  Genevieve 
Tobin. 

And  believe  you  me,  she  knows. 
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ACKETEERING  fan  clubs  are  the 
)    latest  menace  to  Hollywood  stars. 
The  studios  have  discovered  that 
.  \.  numerous    fan    organisations  are 
merely  vehicles  for  racketeer  pro- 
moters, which  have  resulted  in  some  studios 
placing  official  taboos  on  players  lending 
their  names  to  fan  clubs. 

Chicago  seems  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
many  of  these  racketeering  film  clubs, 
according  to  Peyton  Watkins,  head  of  the 
fan  mail  department  at  20th  Century-Fox. 
He  says  that  these  cheap  racketeers  work  on 
the  basis  that  if  they  can  get  10  cents  each 
from  1,000  people,  they  will  have  $100 — 
which  is  £20.  This  is  very  easy  to  do,  for 
fan  clubs  average  at  least  1,000  members. 
The  organiser  sells  "official"  photographs 
to  the  members  about  every  three  months, 
induces  the  members  to  subscribe  to  the  fan 
club  magazine  and  mulcts  them  out  of 
small  amounts  in  numerous  other  ways.  Of 
course  there  are  many  legitimate  fan  clubs 
who  do  much  good  for  their  members. 

Sally  Wears  Clothes 

A few  years  ago  Sally  Rand  was  one  of 
Hollywood's  "  baby  stars",  but  she  soon 
learned  that  parts  for  inexperienced  girls  were 
few  and  far  between.  So  Sally  doffed  most  of 
her  clothes — it  is  claimed  she  doffed  them  all — 
and  became  a  fan  dancer.  In  a  short  time 
she  was  making  £1 ,000  a  week,  instead  of  waiting 
for  casting  directors  to  give  her  employment 
for  a  few  days  at  meagre  remuneration. 

Fame  came  to  Sally  and  brought  her  to  the 
attention  of  the  film  magnates,  but  they  were 
not  yet  ready  to  make  her  a  star.  So  the  lady 
of  the  fans  is  eager  for  stage  appearances  in 
order  to  convince  the  studio  people  that  she 
has  the  makings  of  a  film  star. 

Sally  had  an  opportunity  to  star  with  a  stock 
company  at  Skowhegan.  Maine.  The  salary 
Avas  small,  but  Sally  was  about  to  accept  when 
she  was  signed  to  create  the  leading  role  on 
Hi  Diddle  Diddle  on  the  Xew  York  stage. 

The  play  is  a  satire  on  movie  folk,  and  may 
pave  the  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  Sally's 
ambition  to  become  a  Hollywood  star. 


Rival  Starlets 

The  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
executives  have  their  troubles 
with  Shirley  Temple  and  Jane 
Withers,  if  many  rumours  floating 
about  tlie  film  colony  are  correct. 

Shirley,  accompanied  by  her 
proud  mamma,  and  Jane  with  her 
equally  fond  mater,  were  invited 
to  occupy  boxes  at  an  exposition 
in  honour  of  an  important  fraternal 
organisation.  Imagine  the  con- 
sternation of  the  studio  people, 
when  it  was  learned  that  the 
child  wonders"  had  adjoining 
boxes  ! 

The  affair  was  adjusted  by 
shifting  the  seating  arrangement, 
so  that  another  party  was  in  a 
box  between  those  occupied  by 
the  starlets.  To  make  matters 
even  more  secure,  a  diplomatic 
pubbcity-   man   was   detailed  to 

So  all  was  serene. 


Ttie  Hollywood 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


]ean  Parher's  jacket  is  dark  blue  linen 
and    her  shorts   are   white  gaberdine 
and  her  personality  is  stvell  I 


Dogs  are  picked  up  in  sp)ecial  trucks  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  of  the  ranch. 

At  the  ranch  each  dog  has  a  large  private 
runway,  dog  house,  cedar  bed,  individual  eating 
bowl  and  sunbath  platform.  So  far  individual 
valets  have  not  been  provided  ! 

Among  those  whose  pets  have  vacationed  at 
the  ranch  are  Ginger  Rogers,  Katharine  Hepburn 
and  Richard  Dix. 

A  Comedienne's  "Tragedy" 

Polly  Moran,  during  her  long  career  in  the 
films,  has  acted  in  many  comedies  in  which 
she  was  threatened  by  men  with  guns.  But  it 
was  not  so  amusing  when  she  was  threatened  by 
her  own  husband  with  a  re\'olver. 

In  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the  morning,  police 
received  a  telephone  call  that  a  woman  was 
screaming  :  "Don't  kill  me."  They  sped  to  the 
address  given,  and  found  Polly's  husband, 
Martin  Malone,  a  real  estate  broker,  flourishing 
a  weapon  at  the  actress.  The  poUce  seized  Mr. 
Malone  and  escorted  him  to  gaol. 

Polly  would  not  sign  a  complaint  against 
Mr.  Malone,  but  said  that  she  would  soon 
institute  divorce  proceedings. 

The  couple  were  married  three  years  ago. 

A  Siren's  Downfall 

When  the  director  toots  the  camera  horn  for 
Joan  Crawford,  she  answers  with  a  fire- 
siren  installed  in  her  portable  dressing-room. 
That  is,  she  did  ! 

WTiilst  the  Gorgeous  Hussy  company  was 
working,  Joan  used  her  customary  signal  to  let 
the  director  know  that  she  was  ready.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  sound  of  a  fire-siren  was  heard 
from  an  adjoining  lot. 

The  siren  grew  louder,  and  soon  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  fire  department  pulled  up  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  on  the  set,  seeking  the  fire. 

(The  fire  department  has  confiscated  Joan's 
siren  !) 

Keeping  Up  With  Hubby 

Frank  Borzage,  famous  director,  has  a  very 
versatile  wife. 
Mrs.  Borzage,  formerly  Rena  Rogers,  a  film 
star  of  the  silent  days,  is  proficient  at  sports, 
business  and  hobbies.  She  is  the 
organiser  of  a  woman's  polo  team 
at  the  Uplifter's  Club,  pilots  her 
own  plane  and  motor-boat,  owns 
several  successful  dress  shops  in 
Honolulu,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
best  amateur  photographers  in 
.America  and  is  a  fine  Badminton 
player. 

.\side  from  the  above,  Rena 
does  not  do  much  else  except 
tell  her  husband  how  to  make  his 
pictures  ! 


each  child. 


A  Polite  Child 

I am  told  that  a  certain  famous  little  actress 
frequently  is  bored  whilst  being  interviewed. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  journalist, 
she  turns  to  her  mother  and  says  ; 
"May  I  be  excused?" 

Needless  to  say  many  writers  are  not  so  fond 
of  the  baby  star  ! 

A  New  Romance 

George  Raft,  I  hear,  will  marry  Virginia  Pine, 
wealthy  society  girl,  as  soon  as  he  can  secure 
a  divorce. 

The  actor's  wife  is  expected  in  Hollywood 


within  a  few  weeks,  when,  it  is  reported, 
she  will  accept  service  of  a  divorce  summons, 
thereby  enabling  George  to  secure  his  freedom. 
It  is  said  that  a  property  settlement  has  been 
arranged  between  the  couple. 

A  Dog  Heaven 

Hollywood  again  "scoops  the  world"  with 
the   establishment    of    the    first  "dude 
ranch"  for  dogs. 

The  place  is  a  fifteen-acre  tract  high  in  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  and  provides  every 
type  of  canine  recreation,  sanitary  housing  and 
hospitalisation.  It  was  created  by  the  desire  of 
film  stars  to  provide  a  playground  for  their 
pets  whilst  they  are  on  holiday  in  the  East  or 
Europe. 

Gladys  Shipman  owns  and  operates  the  ranch. 


Oakie's  "Evelyns" 

The     name    "Evelyn"  means 
much   to    Jack    Oakie.  His 
mother's    name    is    Evelyn,  his 
sister  is  .\lice  Evelyn,  one  of  the 
sister's  little  girls  is  called  Evelyn, 
whilst  Jack's  bride,  known  as  A''enita  (a  stage 
cognomen)  was  "Evelyn"  before  she  embarked 
upon  a  stage  career. 

Jack  gets  along  splendidly  with  aU  his 
"  Evelyns,"  so  there  may  be  something  in  a  name 
after  all. 

He  Told  the  Chef 

Edward  G.  Robinson  chided  the  head  waiter 
at  the  Brown  Derby  once  too  often  about 
the  preparation  of  a  special  veal  paprika  recipe 
created  by  his  grandmother.  The  head  waiter 
introduced  Eddie  to  the  chef,  who  was  willing 
to  be  shown. 

So  now.  on  the  Brown  Derby  menu,  Holly- 
woodites  see  "veal  paprika  se  Robinson  '." 

Eddie  says  he  has  no  intention  of  starting  a 
restaurant. 
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While  waiting  for  a  bridge  to  be  blown 
up  these  Tommies  pass  the  time  with  a 

"  N,nr-i>ut  " 


When  the  Army  takes  its  aquatic  sports 
seriously  ;  an  episode  in  the  battle  scenes, 
shot  at  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
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On  the  troopship's  deck,  Director  Raoul 
Walsh  gives  a  little  advice  to  Heroine 

A 'ma  Lec- 


years  Hollywood  has 
been  glorifying  the  United 

ates  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
•nrce.  Now  Gaumont-British 
etaliating  with  a  film  which 
^  ->ws  something  of  what  Tommy 
itkins  can  do. 

With  the  whole-hearted  co- 
peration  of  the  War  Office, 
lough  with  very  little  assistance 
'om  the  British  climate,  Gau- 
lont- British  have  been  busy 
utting  on  the  screen  an  epic  of 
ur  Army.  We've  brought  back 
v^allace  Ford  from  America  to 
lay  an  important  part.  And 
ou  can  be  sure  that  there  will 
e  a  little  love  in  it  too. 


On  the  right  we  have  a  ctmibified  movement 
of  the  British  and  "  rebel  "  armies — 

betiieen  "  takes." 


Anna  Lee  {who  plays  a  sergeant-major's  daughter  in 
the  film)  isn't  the  Army' s  favourite  film  star  after  this — 
ive'll  eat  that  helmet  ! 
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E.    G.    COUSINS  Covers 

The  BRITISH 

{^TIJDIOI^ 


 HERE  are  some  misguided  people 

who  imagine  that  the  films  don't 
do  any  good — that  you  can't  learn 
anything  from  them,  for  instance. 
Well,  you  can  just  teU  them  from  me  that 
they  don't  keep  their  eyes  open.  A  film 
has  just  this  week  been  finished  at  Elstree 
which  is  highly  instructive. 

Its  title  is  This' II  Make  You  Whistle,  and 
it  teaches  you  (if  you  are  a  quick  learner) 
what  not  to  do  when  engaged  to  two  girls 
at  the  same  time.  Girl-readers  pleaise 
substitute  "men"  for  "girls." 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  watch  Jack 
Buchanan,  and  avoid  doing  as  he  does; 
because  I  grieve  to  relate  that  his  activities 
merely  get  him  further  and  further  into  the 
soup. 

In  fact,  he  is  finally  chased  by  the  French 
police  as  a  crook  ;  you  can  imagine  the 
fun  Jack  will  have  with  that  particular 
sequence. 

It's  five  years  since  Herbert  Wilcox  last 
directed  Jack  Buchanan;  the  result  then 
was  Good  Night  Vienna;  and  they're  hoping, 
for  another  success  as  big  now. 

A  Fury 

If  you've  never  seen  "temperament"   in  a 
studio,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  have  looked  in  at  Highbury  when  I  did  the 

other  day. 

A  first  class  tantrum  was  being  given  vent  to, 
and  how  !  Gitta  Alpar,  in  a  towering  rage,  was 
throwing  everything  she  could  lay  hands  on  at 
anyone  she  could  see. 

However,  it  was  only  for  the  film  Because  of 
Love;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  if  love  takes  op>era- 
stars  that  way,  thank  Heaven  I'm  a 
journalist. 

However,  because  she  has  a  lovely  voice, 
NeU  Hamilton  forgives  her,  and  even  sings  her 
a  httle  song  of  thanks  for  the  magnificent  way 
she  has  interpreted  his  music. 

Can  you  imagine  Neil  Hamilton  singing? 
No.  Well,  that's  another  thing  the  films  can 
teach  you. 

In  this  film  the  glamorous  prima  donna,  to 
escape  from  the  restless  round  of  her  own  Ufe, 
takes  refuge  in  Chelsea,  with  an  unknown 
composer  (name  of  Hamilton). 

I  hope  they'll  present  Chelsea  a  little  more 
recognisably  than  they  did  in  an  American  film 
I  saw  recently.  It  was  like  nothing  on  earth. 

A  Matter  of  Cotton 

This  is  Gitta  Alpar's  la.st  film  before  doing  a 
play  for  Cochran  which  has  been  specially 
written  by  A.  P.  Herbert  and  James  Bridie. 
And  now  for  a  little  cotton. 
What  does  the  title  Colinti  Queen  suggest  to 
you  ?  As  soon  as  I  read  it  i  conjured  up  a  vision 
of  huge  bales  on  the  Mississippi,  the  showboat 
coming  round  the  bend,  darkies  buck-and- 
winginK  on  the  levee,  mammies  frying  chicken 
and  com-f>one,  and  a  mulatt(j  ^irl  (or  maybe 
an  octoroon,  I  ain't  fussy)  (|ucening  it  among 
these  adoring  negroes.  .  .  . 

No  sir,  Cotton  Queen  isn't  anything  like  that. 
It's  the  other  end  of  the  cotton-reel — not  where 
they  grow  it,  but  where  they  spin  it. 

And  when  the  North  Country  creeps  into  a 
film,  what  three  names  do  we  immediately 
think  of? 
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Right  !  Sydney  Howard,'  Frank  Pettingell, 
and  Stanley  Holloway. 

Well,  this  time  it's  Stan.  Yes,  I  can  imagine 
you  all  starting  :  "  Sam,  Sam,  pick  oop  tha' 
moosket."  I  found  myself  doing  it  too. 

fiut  don't  forget  that  Stanley  Holloway  is  a 
brilliant  character  actor,  and  not  merely  a 
comedian.  Did  you  see  his  Irish  priest  in  Lily 
of  Ki Harney 


Clogs 


This  is  to  be  done  by  Joe  Kock  at  his  own 
studios  at  Elstree.  It  only  seems  a  httle 
while  since  joe  arrived  from  America  to  produce 
a  Leslie  Fuller  picture,  and  now  his  new  studios 
are  going  up,  and  he's  a  power  in  the  land. 

Well,  well,  if  you  knew  Joe  as  I  do,  you'd 
reahse  he  isn't  the  kind  of  fellow  to  let  grass 
grow  under  his  clogs. 

No,  no,  sorry  !  He  doesn't  wear  clogs — they're 
in  the  film.  And  I'm  happy  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  Will  Fyffe  is  co-starring  with  Stan,  and 
that  Mary  Lawson  is  in  the  film  too. 

That  little  trouper  has  great  potentialities. 
I  was  talking  about  her  just  the  other  day  to 
Charles  Farrell.  and  what  he  didn't  think  of 
her  is  nobody's  business. 

You  remember  he  played  opposite  her  in  his 
last  British  picture — Falling  in  Love. 

And  a  fellow  who  has  been  used  to  playing 
opposite  Janet  Gaynor  should  know. 

From  Furrin  Parts 

It  was  at  a  cocktail  party  that  I  met  Farrell, 
wearing  a  half -inch  coat  of  good  Australian 
tan. 

He's  been  in  Sydney,  you  rem.ember,  playing 
in  The  Flying  Doctor  for  Gaumont-British,  with 
Jimmy  Raglan  and  Mary  Maguire. 

Raglan  actually  played  the  title-role,  but 
Farrell's  part  was  a  bigger  one. 

Also  at  the  party  were  two  very  famous 
people — Paderewski,  the  world-famous  pianist, 
and  Marie  Tempest. 

Miss  Tempest  is  not  making  her  film  debut, 
but  I  believe  this  production  {Moonlight  Sonata) 
will  be  her  first  talkie. 

It  is  certainly  Paderewski's  first.  Can  you 
imagine  the  enterprise  of  a  venerable  gentleman, 
who  has  aheady  made  himself  the  world's 
greatest  pianist  and  the  liberator  of  his  country, 
Poland,  now  starting  a  third  and  entirely 
different  career? 

However,  it  will  not  be  very  exacting,  as  he 
is  merely  playing  himself. 

At  Sea 

He  is  courtly  and  charming,  and  was  rather 
at  sea  about  it  all ;  in  fact,  whenever  anyone 
was  introduced  to  him  he  inquired  ;  "  .\re  you 
to  work  with  me?"  It  must  have  seemed  to 
him  that  an  unending  number  of  people  was 
needed  to  cope  with  this  strange  new  invention. 

Marie  Tempest  will  play  the  chatelaine  of  a 
great  house — a  role  that  should  suit  her  to  the 
ground;  and  the  love  (it's  your  own  fault,  you 
always  insist  on  love)  will  be  provided  by 
Charles  Farrell  aforesajd  and  Barbara  Greene, 
whom  I  hereby  tip  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  British  film  actresses,  as  soon  as  she's  had  a 
little  more  experience. 

Incidentally,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  she's  an 
extremely  charming,  level-headed,  and  unspoiled 
young  woman;  many  girls  who  had  receive<l  the 
notice  she  did  for  her  work  in  the  l""ox  Quota 
film  Weddivg  Group  would  have  immediately 


suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  tight  hat,  but 
not  so  Barbara. 

She  comes  in  my  list  of  Fourteen  Thousand 
British  Girls  to  Watch — and  a  good  long  way 
up  the  list  at  that. 

Pronunciation 

This  Moonlight  Sonata  is  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  a  Private  Life  of  Beethoven,  or 
any  other  kind  of  costume  play;  it's  a  modem 
story  .  .  .  and  the  only  share  Beethoven  has 
in  it  is  in  providing  the  title  and  also  some 
lovely  things  for  Paderewski  to  play  on  the  piano. 

By  the  way,  have  you  decided  yet  whether 
to  call  him  Pah-dair-ev-skee  as  we  highbrows 
do,  or  stick  to  the  good  old  Paddy  Roosky 
which  has  been  its  favourite  pronunciation  in 
England  ever  since  I  was  but  a  tot? 

You'll  be  hearing  his  name  quite  a  lot  when 
the  film  comes  to  the  screen,  and  you'll  have  to 
come  down  on  one  side  of  the  fence  or  the  other. 

By  the  way,  this  is  the  first  effort  of  Pall 
Mall  Productions,  a  new  company  which  has 
Lothar  Mendes  at  its  head.  You  prooably 
remember  him  chiefly  as  director  of  few  Suss, 
but  he  has  many  European  and  American  films 
to  his  credit. 

He  is  directing  Moonlight  Sonata  himself,  and 
it  will  be  made  at  Denhaim. 

A  Little  German 

Pagliacci,  however,  as  I  hinted  recently,  will 
not.   In  fact,  they  have  already  got  under 
way  with  it  in  the  B.I. P.  studios  at  Elstree. 

This  is  the  new  Capitol  production,  starring 
Richard  Tauber,  and  directed  by  Karl  Griine. 

.Mmost  as  much  German  as  English  is  being 
spoken  on  this  unit.  To  Griine  and  Tauber,  of 
course,  it's  their  native  tongues;  Steffi  Duna 
(Hungarian)  finds  it  convenient  to  discuss  her 
part  in  German  with  Griine  and  his  German 
assistant;  and  Otto  Kanturek,  who  is  a  Czech, 
also  uses  the  prevailing  language  on  the  set, 
except  when  speaking  to  the  electricians. 

Wliat  a  change  in  Steffi  Duna  since  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  at  Elstree  !    It  was  years  ago. 


Doug.  Fairbanks,  jun.  (right)  told  a  good  one  when  Dick  Barthelmess  visited  him  and  Margot  Grahame  on 
the  set  of  "  The  Thousand  Windows  "  at  Isleworth,    Director  Alfred,  Zeisler  seems  a  little  puzzled. 


largely  of  Sinclair  Hill  and  Harcourt  Temple- 
man)  have  made  Hyde  Park  Corner,  The  Cardinal, 
and  The  Gay  Adventure. 

Now  they  have  lined  up  three  more  ambitious 
productions,  of  which  the  first  is  Take  a 
Chance,  adapted  from  Walter  Hackett's  racing 
comedy. 

Racing  folk  of  my  acquaintance  often  squirm 
in  their  seats  at  the  howlers  f)erpetrated  in 
racing  pictures. 

It's  bad  enough  when  a  Hollywood  producer 
tries  to  represent  the  Derby  or  the  Oaks  and 
gets  it  completely  wTong;  but  there's  no  excuse 
for  British  producers  making  such  mistakes. 

However,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Templeton  are 
taking  no  chances;  they  have  shot  exteriors  at 
Goodwood  itself,  and  they  are  making  further 
location  shots  under  the  supervision  of  Geoffrey 
Gilby,  the  racing  journalist,  at  his  "gallops" 
near  Winchester. 

And  I  only  hope  the  printer  will  be  kinder  to 
me  than  the  one  was  who,  when  I  wrote  about 
a  certain  trainer's  "gallops,"  put  "gallows," 
and  I  was  nearly  hanged  on  them  for  it. 

Clo' 

The  cast  of  Take  a  Chance  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  Binnie  Hale  (who  was  prominent  in 
Hyde  Park  Corner)  and  Enid  Stamp-Taylor  will 
certainly  be  in  it. 

And,  in  case  you're  interested  in  clothes.  .  .  . 
You  are  ?  Okay  !  You'll  he  pleased  to  hear  that 
special  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  women's 
dresses  in  the  various  racecourse  sequences. 

JiU  Casson  (no  relation  to  the  Thomdike 
Cassons)  will  be  in  charge  of  this  department; 
and  she  should  know  a  little  about  the  subject, 
having  "dressed"  150  stage  and  screen  pro- 
ductions, including  Cochran  and  Chariot  shows, 
during  the  past  five  years. 

She  has  designed  some  race-meeting  frocks 
for  this  film  which  are  calculated  to  make  you 
turn  green  with  envy;  also  they  will  put  you  a 
jump  ahead  of  your  dearest  friend  when  you 
start  planning  your  wardrobe  for  Ascot  or 
Ramsgate  next  summer — if  we  have  any  next 
summer,  he  added  gloomily. 

The  units  who  have  been  trj'ing  to  do  location- 
work  this  year  are  firmly  convinced  about  it 
already. 


of  course;  they  had  just  finished  making  a 
Bernard  Shaw  film,  and  Shaw  had  insisted  on 
its  being  directed  by  a  young  man  who  was 
"Uncle  Caractacus"  of  the  B.B.C. 

So  he  was  also  engaged  to  make  the  next 
film,  irrespective  of  what  it  might  be. 

It  turned  out  to  be  Indiscretions  of  Eve,  and 
Stefii,  who  didn't  know  enough  English  to  shake 
a  stick  at,  played  the  title-role;  and  that's 
enough  about  that. 

Vital  Steffi 

She  was  pretty  unhappy  about  it  all,  and 
Stefl5  is  such  a  vital  little  person  that  when 
she  is  unhappy  everyone  round  her  is  too. 

But  fortunately  the  converse  also  is  true; 
now  that  she  is  feeling  on  top  of  the  world 
(and  so  she  should,  with  La  Cxicaracha,  A  nthony 
Adverse,  and  Dancing  Pirate  behind  her)  she 
makes  everyone  about  her  feel  gay  also. 

She  has  already  made  herself  a  favourite  at 
Elstree,  and  it's  easy  to  see  why.  I  was  lunching 
with  her  in  the  studio  restaurant,  and  when 
she  finished  her  fish  and  the  waitress  asked  her 
what  she  would  have  next  she  said  winningly  : 
"But  angel  chUd,  that  wasn't  enough  for  a 
sparrow  !  I  want  to  eat  !  Will  you  bring  me 
some  more  ?  " 

And  then  when  it  came  she  forgot  all  about 
it  in  telling  me  how  much  she  liked  the 
English. 

She  has  dancing,  singing,  and  acting  to 
do  in  Pagliacci.  I  have  a  feeling  it  will  advance 
her  reputation  still  further. 


Personality 


"Dy  the  way,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
■L'  Capitol  Films,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  a 
new  personality  in  the  Tom  Walls  film  Dishonour 
Bright. 


She  is  Jeni  Le  Gon,  a  dancer  who  created  a 
great  impression  in  the  Cochran  stage  revue 
Follow  the  Sun ;  and  you  have  my  jjermission 
to  pronounce  her  name  any  way  you  like,  but 
personally  I  am  going  to  say  Yaynee  for  her 
first  name. 

She  is  an  eighteen-year-old  Creole  from 
Louisiana;  yes,  Johnny  Jones,  you  little  know- 
all,  a  Creole  is  usually  regarded  as  being  a  person 
of  mixed  French  and  Negro  blood;  but  my 
dictionary  says  it's  "a  European  or  Negro 
settler  in  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  etc.,  or  a 
descendant  of  such  a  person." 

So  I  am  not  going  to  guess  at  Jeni's  nationality, 
but  her  personality  I  commend  to  your 
attention. 

She  has  also  appeared  in  cabarets  in  th' 
West  End,  and  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
Radio  Quota  picture  Hurray  for  Love. 


Here  is  Grosvenor  launching  forth  into  a 
burst  of  activity — if  you  can  launch  into 
a  burst.   I  wouldn't  know. 

So  far,  Grosvenor  Sound  Films  (consisting 
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Concluding  The  Story  of  the  Film 


LAST  week's  opening  instalment  told  how  Longfellow  Deeds,  a  simple  young 
man  who  wrote  verses  for  greeting  cards,  was  visited  in  his  home  at  Mandrake 
Falls  by  Arthur  Cedar,  a  New  York  attorney,  who  tells  him  that  he  has  inherited 
a  vast  fortune.  Deeds  goes  to  New  York,  where  he  befriends  a  girl  who  poses  as 
a  p>enniless  city  worker,  but  is  really  a  reporter  named  Babe  Bennett,  who  is  out 
to  get  a  story  about  him.  Deeds  falls  in  love  with  her  and  celebrates  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  He  awakes  the  next  morning  to  learn  from  his  friend  Cobb  that  his 
escapades  are  front-page  news. 


ABE    BENNETT  was 
worried.       She  stared 
moodily  at  the  chimneys 
and  the  tangle  of  radio 
aerials   that  stretched 
away  from  her  apartment  ^vindow. 
Her  room-mate,  Mabel  Dawson, 
sensed  Babe's  mood. 

"What's  the  matter,  honey?" 
she  asked. 

"Nothing."  Babe  still  stared 
out  of  the  window. 

"  My  unfaiUng  instinct  tells  me 
that  something  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  stew,"  Mabel  persisted. 
Babe  turned  from  the  window  and 
crossed  to  Mabel.  "Mabel,  that 
guy  is  either  the  dumbest,  the 
stupidest,  the  most  imbecile  idiot 
in  the  world — or  he's  the  grandest 
thing  alive.  I  can't  make  him  out." 

Mabel  nodded  knowingly.  "  Uh — 
huh,"  she  said.  Babe  rushed  on, 
trying  to  make  Mabel  understand. 
"  Here's  a  guy  that's  wholesome  and 
fresh — and  he  looks  like  a  freak  to 
us.  Know  what  he  told  me  to-day  ? 
When  he  marries  he  wants  to  carry 
the  bride  over  the  threshold  in  his 
arms." 

"The  guy's  balmy." 
But  Babe  wasn't  so  sure.  "  Is  he  ? 
I  thought  so,  too.  I  tried  to 
laugh  but  I  couldn't.  It  stuck  in  my 
throat.  He's  got  goodness,  Mabel. 
I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
going  to  stop  crucifying  him.  I'm 
going  to  pack  up  and  get  out  of  town 
— right  away  ! " 

"You're  acting  like  a  schoolgirl," 
Mabel  protested.  "Running  away 
is  no  solution." 


"TTThat  else  can  1  do?  He's  bound 
VV  to  find  out  that  I'm  double- 
crossing  him  if  1  stay  here.  I  can  at 
least  save  him  that."  Babe  rose  and 
went  into  the  bedroom  Mabel  started 
after  her,  but  a  knock  on  the  apart- 
ment door  interrupted  her.  She 
opened  the  door  to  find  Longfellow 
standing  there,  looking  uncomfort- 
able in  full  evening  clothes  and  with 
his  top  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Is  Mary  Dawson  here  ? "  he 
asked.  "My  name  is  Longfellow 
Deeds.  " 

"Why — why,  yes,"  Mabel  stam- 
mered. Babe,  who  had  heard 
Longfellow's  voice,  came  to  the 
bedroom  door  "I — I  thought  you 
were  havmg  a  big  party  for  the  Opera 
Association  at  your  house  to-night  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  let  them  stop  me 
from  seeing  you,  Mary,"  I^ongfellow 
said  airily.   "  I  threw  them  out  ! ' 
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Babe's  jaw  dropj>ed.  "  You  mean 
— bodily  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  got  on  my  nerves,  so 
I  threw  them  out."  Then  he  added 
sheepishly,  "  Guess  that'll  be  in  the 
papers  to-morrow,  too.  Something 
else  for  them  to  laugh  at." 

Babe  picked  up  her  hat.  "Shall 
we  go  for  a  walk  ? "  she  asked. 

In  the  park  Longfellow  plunged 
right  into  the  thoughts  that  were 
troubling  him.  "  I'm  going  back  to 
Mandrake  Falls,"  he  announced. 
"  I  once  had  an  idea  I  could  do  some 
good  with  my  money,  but  they  keep 
me  so  busy  doing  crazy  things  down 
here.  I  don't  seem  to  fit  in.  Mary, 
I — I  was  thinking — uh — I  wish  you 
could  come  to  Mandrake  Falls 
sometime."    Babe  was  sUent. 

"  "\Tary,  remember  the  poem  I  told 
XVx  you  I  was  writing  for  you?  It's 
finished.    Would — would  you  like  to 
read  it  ? " 

"Yes.  Of  course,"  Babe  replied 
in  a  very  small  voice. 

Longfellow  drew  a  piaper  from  his 
fiocket.  As  he  handed  it  to  her,  he 
said,  "Mary,  you  don't  have  to  say 
anything  when  you  read  it.  You 
can  tell  me  to-morrow  what  you 
think."  Babe  took  the  paper  from 
him  and  started  to  read  : 
"I  tramped  the  earth  with  hopieless 
beat 

Searching  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of 
you. 

Then  heaven  thrust  you  at  my  feet, 
A  lovely  angel — too  lovely  to  woo  ! 
My  dream  has  been  answered  but 

my  life's  just  as  blank 
I'm  handcuffed  and  speechless  in 

your  presence  divine — 
For  my  heart  longs  to  cry  out — if 

it  oiily  would  sp)eak, 
1  love  you,  my  angel — be  mine,  be 

mine  !" 

f?abc'-.  \  oice  was  choked  when  she 
finished  and  her  eyes  were  blinded 
with  liears. 

Impulsively,  she  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
Longfellow's  arms  encircled  hers  and 
for  a  long  moment  they  were  stiU. 
"You  don't  have  to  say  anything 
now,  Mary,"  he  rep)eated.  "  I'll  wait 
to  hear  from  you  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,"  Babe  agreed,  her  voice 
still  choked.  "To-morrow.  Plea.se 
take  me  home." 

They  walked  home  in  silence. 

Cobb  was  waiting  at  Longfellow's 
house  when  he  returned  from  his 
jjoetic  proposal  to  Babe.  Longfellow, 
smiling  broadly,  was  bursting  with 
his  news,  but  "  Corny  "  cut  him 
short.  "liello,  sucker  !"  he  said.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  and  crossed  the 


room  towards  Deeds. 

"Well."  he  said, 
"it's  just  as  I  suspec- 
ted, wise  guy  !  I  don't 
mind  you  making  a 
sucker  out  of  yourself 
— but  you  made  one 
out  of  me,  too." 

"  What's  eating  you. 
Sour-puss  ?  "Longfellow  asked. 

"I  finally  had  sense  enough  to 
have  you  followed  to-night.  The 
dame  you've  been  running  around 
with  is  Babe  Bennett  .  .  .  New  York's 
smartest  sob-sister.  She  took  you 
for  a  sleigh  ride  that  New  York 
will  laugh  about  for  years.  She's 
the  sUckest,  double-crossing,  two- 
timing —  " 

Longfellow,  in  a  rage,  grabbed 
Cobb's  throat  and  shook  him. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  he 
roared.  Cobb  yelled  right  back  at 
him.  "  All  right — go  ahead  !  Sock 
away."  With  his  free  hand  he 
reached  into  his  coat  pocket.  "And 
then  try  to  laugh  this  off,"  he 
added,  thrusting  a  photograph  under 
Deed's  nose. 

It  was  a  photograph  of  Babe  Ben- 
nett, and  Longfellow  relaxed  his 
grip  on  Cobb  as  he  read  the  caption 
beneath  it.  "Louise  (Babe)  Bennett 
wins  Pulitzer  Prize  for  ref>ortorial 
job  on  Macklyn  Murder  .Trial." 
Longfellow  stared  unbeUevingly  at 
the  picture  while  Cobb  continued 
with  his  tirade.  "  She's  the  smartest 
reporter  on  the  '  Mail.'  Every  time 
you  op>ened  your  kisser  you  were 
giving  her  another  story.  She's  the 
dame  who  christened  you  the  '  Cin- 
derella Man.'  She's  the — " 

Longfellow  interrupted  him.  "  Shut 
up  ! "  he  cried,  and  there  was 
agony  in  his  voice.  He  crossed  to  a 
chair  and  sat  down.  For  a  long  time 
he  said  nothing  and  his  face  was  a 
dead  mask  of  disillusionment.  Slow- 
ly, a  wry  smile  came  to  his  hps  as 
Cobb  and  Walter,  his  manservant, 
watched  him  in  sympathetic  silence. 

"  Pack  my  things.  Walter."  he 
said.  "I'm  going  back  to  Mandrake 
Falls  " 

Cobb's  face  softened.  "Gosh,  pal, 
if  I  knew  you  were  going  to  take 
it  so  hard  I'd  have  kept  my  trap 
shut."  Longfellow  was  about  to 
speak  when  a  commotion  in  the  hall 
distracted  them.  The  door  burst 
open  and  a  wild-eyed  man  came  into 
the  room,  struggling  with  the 
butler. 

"  Lemme  go  !  "  he  cried."  "  I  wanna 
see  him  !  I  wanna  see  that  guy  ! 
Lemme  go!"  He  stared  at  1-ong- 
fellow. 


"  Darling,"  Babe  pleaded,  "  I 
know  everything  I've  done — how 
horrible  I've  been.  If  you  never 
see  me  again,  please  do  this  for  nie 
— please  defend  yourself." 


"  There  you  are  !  I  just  waima  see 
what  you  look  like — a  guy  that  can 
sp>end  thousands  of  dollars  on  a 
party  when  people  are  starving  all 
around  him  !  Cinderella  Man  !  Know , 
how  many  families  you  could  feed 
with  the  money  you  pay  to  get  on 
the  front  page  ?  Feeding  doughnuts 
to  a  horse  !  Got  a  kick  out  of  it, 
huh  ?  Got  a  big  laugh  !  Did  you  ever 
think  about  feeding  doughnuts  to 
human  beings  ?   No  !  " 

"'I  ■'hat's  enough  out  of  you."  Cobb 
-I  yelled,  starting  toward  the  man. 
He  suddenly  whipped  out  a  gun  and 
levelled  it  at  Cobb.  "  Stay  where  you 
are,  young  feUer."  Cobb  backed 
away  and  the  man  turned  the  gun 
on  Longfellow. 

"  You're  going  to  get  some  more 
publicity,  Mr.  Deeds.  On  the  front 
page  again,  but  I  don't  think  you'll 
like  it  this  time  ! "  His  voice  rose 
hysterically.  "See  how  much  good 
your  money  will  do  you  when  you're 
pushing  up  daisies  !  Never  thought 
of  that,  did  you — you  money- 
grabbing  hick  !  Never  thought  about 
all  the  people  who  are  starving — 
not  able  to  feed  their  wives  and 
kids.    Not  able  to — " 

The  man's  voice  broke.  He  sobbed, 
staggered  to  a  chair  and,  glancing 
down,  saw  the  gun  in  his  hand. 
Realising  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
he  dropped  it  to  the  floor  where 
Cobb  quickly  retrieved  it.  "Oh,  my 
God  !"  he  cried.  No  one  spoke  and 
Longfellow  looked  at  him  pityingly. 

"  Oorry,"  the  man  mumbled.  "I 
O  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing. 
Losing  your  farm  after  twenty  years 
— seeing  your  kids  go  hungry — stand- 
ing in  breadlines — I  guess  I  went 
crazy  for  a  minute."  Helookedupat 
Deeds.  "  You  can  call  the  cops  now. 
Mister." 


Longfellow  continued  to  stare  at 
him.  "  A  farmer."  he  said,  and  he 
went  over  to  stare  out  the  window. 

For  the  next  week  the  newspapers 
in  the  country  carried  Deeds' 
name  in  bold  headlines. 

"LONGFELLOW    DEEDS  TO 
GIVE  FORTUNE  AWAY 
Huge  Farming  District  to  Be 
Divided  Into  Ten  Acre  Farms — 
Fully  Equipped  at  a  Cost  of 
Eighteen  Million." 
"FINANCIERS  SHOCKED  BY 
AMAZING  PLAN  OF  DEEDS." 

"  THOUSANDS  OF 
UNEMPLOYED  STORM  DEEDS 
HOME  TO  APPLY  FOR  FARM 
LAND." 

The  drawing  room  of  his  home 
transformed  into  a  noisy,  bustling 
office.  Longfellow  worked  night  and 
day  talking  to  applicants,  ordering 
farm  implements,  consulting  wdth 
architects  and  farming  experts. 
Neither  Cobb  nor  himself  had  been 
away  from  their  desks  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  since 
Deeds'  desperate  visitor  came  some 
da\'^  before.  Cobbpleaded  with  Deeds 
to  take  his  time,  but  Longfellow- 
would  not  listen.  He  wanted  to 
finish  everything  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  get  back  to  Mandrake 
Falls.  Babe  Bennett  had  tried  to 
talk  with  him  by  telephone  several 
times,  but  Deeds  would  not  talk 
with  her. 

I-ongfellow  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  munching  at  a  sandwich  and 
interviewing  the  long  line  of  men 
waiting  to  see  him.  He  was  un- 
shaven and  his  shirt  collar  was 
open.  Three  strange  men  pushed 
their  way  to  the  head  of  the  line 
and  approached  Longfellow's  desk. 
One  of  them  spoke. 

"  Longfellow  Deeds?  " 
"  Yes." 

'  We've  got  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest.  You'U  have  to  come  along 
with  us."  Cobb  jumped  to  his  feet. 


"  What      are  you 
mugs  talking  about? 
he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know 
nothin',  buddy,"  one 
of  the  men  replied. 
"  All  I  know  is  the 
sheriff  gave  me  an 
msanity  warrant  to 
execute." 

"  Who  says  he's 
insane?"  Cobb  de- 
manded 

The  complainant 
is  a  relative  of 
the  late  Martin 
Semple.  Charges  that 
Deeds  is  insane  and 
incapable  of  handling 
the  estate." 

Longfellow  laughed 
cvnically. 

That's  marvel- 
lous," he  said.  "That 
makes  everything 
complete.  Just  'cause 
I  want  to  give  my 
money  to  people  who 
need  it  they  think 
I'm  insane." 

"  Wait  a  minute," 
Cobb  interrupted. 
"We  want  to  get  a 
lawyer.  I'll  call 
Cedar." 

"Don't  bother, 
buddy."  the  deputy 
sheriff  said,  "  Cedar 
swore  out  the  com- 
plaint. He  repre- 
sents the  complainant.  C'mon, 
Mr.  Deeds,  let's  go." 

Longfellow  slowly  rose  and  walked 
out  with  the  sheriff's  men,  with 
Cobb  trailing  along  behind  him, 

The  court  room  where  the  Deeds 
insanity  hearing  was  being  held 
was  packed  to  capacity  as  Attorney 
Cedar  finished  his  opening  address. 
Steadfastly,  Longfellow  had  refused 
to  retain  counsel  to  defend  himself 
against  the  insanity  charges.  Babe 
Bennett  was  called  as  the  first  wit- 
ness and  sworn  in.  Deeds,  slumped 
in  his  chair,  did  not  look  at  her. 

Before  Cedar  could  ask  his  first 
question  Babe  turned  to  the  judge. 
"  Your  Honour,"  she  protested,  "  this 
hearing  is  ridiculous.  That  man  is 
no  more  insane  than  you  are  ! " 

"Young  lady,"  the  judge  admon- 
ished, "  you're  here  to  testify.  Please 
confine  yourself  to  answering  ques- 
tions !  Proceed." 

Rapidly,  albeit  reluctantly,  Babe 
admitted  she  was  a  repiorter,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  written 
the  stories  of  Longfellow's  erratic 
exploits  although  she  protested  that 
the  stories  had  been  coloured  to 
make  Deeds  appear  ludicrous. 

Babe  left  the  witness  stand  and 
returned  to  her  seat.  The  next  wit- 
nesses were  Jane  and  Amy  Faulkner, 
maiden  ladies  from  Mandrake  Falls. 
In  their  tAvitter>',  bird-like  fashion 
they  testified  to  a  life-long  acquain- 
tance with  Longfellow. 

"  What  does  everybody  back 
home  think  of  Deeds?"  Cedar  said. 

"They  think  he's  pixilated,"  Jane 
said. 

That  stumped  the  court  for  a 
moment  until  one  of  the  psychiat- 
rists waiting  to  testify  explained  that 
it  was  an  old  English  word,  derived 
from  the  word  "pixies,"  meaning 
elves.  "Thus,"  he  said,  "they  would 
say  of  a  man  that  he  was  pixilated 
just  as  to-day  we'd  say.  '  He's 
balmy.' 


In  rapid  succession  Cedar  called 
Longfellow's  valet,  Walter,  who  tes- 
tified to  his  tuba  playing;  the  body- 
guards who  told  of  his  eluding  them 
by  locking  them  in  a  closet;  the 
waiter  in  TuUio's  who  told  of  Long- 
fellow's fight  with  Henaberry  and 
Brookfield.  After  them  came  the 
cabman  whose  horse  had  been  fed 
doughnuts  by  Deeds,  the  policeman 
who  found  Longfellow  and  Morrow- 
dancing  in  the  streets  with  only 
their  shorts  on. 

When  all  the  testimony  w-as  in,  the 
judge  again  urged  Deeds  to 
defend  himself  and,  when  there 
was  no  reply,  the  judge  started  to 
make  known  his  findings. 

At  that  moment  Babe  again  in- 
terrupted the  hearing.  She  ran  over 
to  Longfellow's  chair  and  addressed 
him  directly.  "  Darling,"  she  pleaded, 
"  I  know  everj'thing  I've  done — how- 
horrible  I've  been.  If  you  never  see 
me  again,  please  do  this  for  me — 
please  defend  yourself  "  Turning 
from  Longfellow  she  crossed  to  the 
judge's  bench. 

"Your  Honour,"  she  said,  "I 
know  why  he  won't  defend  himself  ! 
That  has  a  bearing  on  the  case.  He's 
been  hurt  by  everything  he's  met 
since  he  came  to  New  York.  Prin- 
cipally by  me.  He's  been  the  victim 
of  every  conniving  crook  in  town — 
and  1  was  smarter  than  the  rest  of 
them  !  I  got  closer  to  him  so  that  I 
could  laugh  louder.  WThy  shouldn't 
he  keep  quiet  ?  Every  time  he  said 
anything  I  took  his  words  and 
twisted  them  around  so  they'd 
sound  imbeciUc.  He  can  thank  me 
for  that !  I  handed  the  gang  a 
grand  laugh  ! 

Certainly  I  wrote  those  articles.  I 
was  going  to  get  a  raise  and  a 
month's  vacation.  But  I  stopped 
writing  them  when  I  found  out  how 
real  he  was — when  I  discovered  that 
he  could  never  fit  in  with  our 
distorted  viewpoint  because  he  was 
honest  and  sincere  and  good.  If 
that  man's  crazy.  Your  Honour,  the 
rest  of  us  belong  in  straight  jackets." 

Cedar  was  shouting  now.  "  This  is 
absurd.  Your  Honour.  The  woman 
is  obxaously  in  love  with  him." 

Babe  turned  on  him  savagely. 
"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"  You  are  in  love  with  him,  aren't 
you  ?  "  Cedar  insisted. 

Even  Longfellow  Deeds  watched 
her  as  she  shouted  her  answer  back 
at  the  lawyer.  "  Yes  !  Yes  !  I 
love  him  ! " 

Longfellow  slowly  rose  to  his  feet. 
"  Your  Honour,"  he  said  quietly, 
"I'd  like  to  get  in  my  two  cents' 
worth." 

The  judge  smiled.  "  Of  course,  Mr. 
Deeds.   Go  right  ahead." 

"That  was  a  pretty  speech  Mr. 
Cedar  made  about  me,"  Longfellow- 
began.  "  If  I  was  an  outsider  I'd  be 
sure  the  feller  he  was  talkin'  about 
was  crazy.  I  guess  that's  what  a 
good  lawyer's  supposed  to  do — make 
things  look  like  what  they're  not. 

"About  my  tuba  playin'.  If  a 
man's  crazy  just  'cause  he  plays  the 
tuba,  somebody  better  look  into  it, 
'cause  there  are  lots  of  tuba  players 
runnin'  around  loose.  I  play  mine 
when  I  want  to  concentrate.  Most 
everybody  does  something  silly 
when  they're  thinking.  For  instance, 
you're  an  O-filler.  You  fill  in  all 
the  ■  spaces  in  your  o's  with  your 
p>encil." 

The  judge  looked  down  at  a  paper 
in  front  of  him  to  discover  that  all 
the  O's  and  P's  and  R's  had  been 
filled  in. 

"Now  one  of  those  articles  said  I 
chased  after  fire  engines.  Well,  who 
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doesn  t  ?  There  were  five  hundred 
people  that  night  doing  the  same 
thing.  Besides,  I'm  captain  of  the 
Mandrake  Falls  volunteers  so  natur- 
ally I'm  interested  in  fires  and  fire 
engines." 

Cedar  rose  and  interrupted  Ixing- 
fellows  testimony.  "Your  Honour, 
this  is  becoming  farcicil.  Let  Mr. 
Deeds  explain  wandering  around 
the  streets  in  his  underwear  and 
feeding  doughnuts  to  horses." 

Longfellow  grinned,  "Mr.  Cedar's 
right.  Judge,"  he  agreed.  "Those 
things  kind  of  look  bad,  don't  they? 
To  tell  the  truth,  Judge,  I  don't  re- 
member them.  Oh,  they  must  have 
happened  all  right.  But  I  was  drunk 
— first  time  I  was  ever  drunk.  It's 
probably  happened  to  you,  too. 
Judge.  I  mean  when  you  were 
younger,  of  course. 

"About  the  Falkner  sisters.  Mind 
if  I  talk  to  them.  Judge?" 

"Go  right  ahead,"  the  Judge 
smiled. 

"Jane,  who  owns  the  house  you 
live  in?" 

"Why,  you  do,  Longfellow." 

"Do  you  pay  any  rent?" 

"Good  heavens,  no  !" 

"  Do  you  still  think  I'm  pixilated?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  You've  always  been 
pixilated,  Longfellow." 

"Who  else  in  Mandrake  Falls  is 
pixilated  ? " 

"Why,  everybody — except  Amy 
and  me." 

"Just  one  more  question,  Jane. 
The  Judge  here  is  a  nice  man,  isn't 
he?" 

"Yes,  seems  to  be.  " 

"Do  you  think  he's  pixilated?' 

"Yes,  indeedy." 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
Longfellow  stood  in  the  courtroom 
explaining  his  actions,  defending  his 
plan  to  help  the  farmers.  WTien  he 
was  finished  the  judge  considered 
for  a  moment  and  then,  after  warn- 
ing against  any  undue  disturbance 
when  he  announced  his  finding  he 
turned  to  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Deeds,"  he  said,  "There has 
been  a  great  deal  of  damaging 
testimony  against  you.  Your  behavi- 
our, to  say  the  least,  has  been  most 
strange.  But,  in  my  opinion,  you  are 
not  only  sane,  but  you  are  the  sanest 
man  that  ever  walked  Into  this 
courtroom." 

There  was  a  tumultuous  shout  of 
approval  at  the  decision  and,  while 
the  judge  rapped  his  gavel  vainly  to 
restore  order,  Longfellow  strode 
across  the  room  to  the  chair  where 
Babe  was  sitting,  timid  and  afraid. 
With  one  swoop  of  his  arms  he  lifted 
her  from  the  chair,  planted  a 
resounding  kiss  on  her  lips  and  then 
grirmed  at  her. 

"C'mon,  honey,"  he  said.  "We're 
takin'  the  six  o'clock  train  to 
Mandrake  Falls." 

WILSON  D'ARNE. 

I  NEXT  WEEK  -"- 

i         SCOOP !  i 

i      Fred  Astaire  of  the  twinkling  \ 

\  feet  and  amazing  personality  has  i 

i  been  paying  a  short  visit  to  London  \ 

\  and  he  has  written  his  impressions  : 
i  especially  for  our  readers. 

':      Nowhere  except  in  next  week's  : 

i  "  Picturegoer  "  will  you  be  able  to  I 

i  read  these  characteristic,  intimate  ] 

\  sentiments  of  the  man  who  in  a  feu' 

i  brief   years    has    made    himsel]  ' 

\  uncrowned   king   of  the  dancing 

\  world. 

i      Play  safe — by  orderir^  a  copy  j 

i  from  your  newsagent  m  advance. 
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SUZY 

'HE  Eternal  Triangle  sup- 
plies the  framework  for 
this  story  which  tells  of 
the  marital  adventures  of 
an  American  chorus  girl 
stranded  in  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914.  Melodrama  and 
comedy  are  mixed,  not  always 
too  skilfully,  with  the  result  that 
the  general  effect  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  it  might  have  been. 

During  a  thick  fog  in  London, 
Suzy,  who  is  a  straight  girl  in 
straitened  circumstances,  is  given  a 
lift  home  by  Terry,  a  young  Irish 
inventor  employed  by  an  engineering 
firm  owned  by  a  German  woman. 
The  vagaries  of  our  EngUsh  weather 
are  internationally  notorious,  but  it 
comes  as  rather  a  shock  to  find  that 
the  very  day  following  the  good, 
old-fashioned  pea-souj>er  is  Derby 
Day  !  Such  it  is,  however,  and 
Terry  drives  Suzy  to  Epsom.  Being 
as  hard-up  as  are  all  young  inventors 
of  fiction,  he  sports  an  old  car,  but  it 
is  hard  to  beUeve  that,  no  matter 
how  broke  he  was,  he  would  still 
run  a  machine  that  must  have  quah- 
fied  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  at  a 
time  when  motors  were  still  accom- 
panied on  their  runs  abroad  by  a 
man  with  a  red  flag. 

Suzy  backs  the  winner  for  Terry, 
who  appears  more  gratified  than 
surprised  to  find  that,  contrary  to 
aU  precedent,  the  bookmaker  has 
written  the  horse's  name  on  his 
ticket.  He  and  Suzy  are  marrit,d, 
but  when  they  are  in  the  machine- 
room  inspecting  his  invention  he  is 
shot  by  an  enemy  adventuress  and 
Suzy,  beUeving  him  to  be  dead, 
hurries  to  Paris,  where  she  joins  an 
American  friend  who  is  plajdng  in 
cabaret. 

A  famous  French  air  "ace"  comes 
to  the  caf6,  and  hearts  always  being 
trumps  in  his  case,  not  only  falls  for 
Suzy,  but  actually  marries  her.  He 
takes  her  to  his  father's  palatial 
home  and  leaves  her  there  while  he 
returns  to  flirt  with  death  and  any 
lovely  woman  who  comes  his  way. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  wicked 
adventuress  who  is  now  in  Paris  and 
is  spending  much  of  her  time  with 
Suzy's  dashing  husband,  Andr6,  after 
he  has  been  wounded.  Tocomphcate 
matters  further,  Terry  comes  into 
Suzy's  Ufe  again  and  refuses  to 
believe  that  she  did  not  marry 
Andr^  for  his  money. 

A  little  time  later,  Andr^  is 
murdered  by  the  adventuress,  but 
Terry  takes  up  his  machine  and 
while  in  the  air  manages  not  only  to 
bring  down  three  enemy  'planes,  but 
also  machine-guns  the  adventuress 
and  her  accomplice,  who  are  escaping 
by  car.  He  then  makes  it  appear 
that  the  dead  Andr6  was  the  hero 
of  this  flight,  and  the  murdered  man's 
honour  remains  unsullied.  The 
bigamous  marriage  having  been  thus 
abruptly  terminated,  Suzy  and 
Terry  are  able  to  start  life  anew. 

Jean  Harlow,  as  Suzy,  has  a  part 
that  is  very  different  from  the 
"gold-digging"  ones  she  has  made 
famous,  and  she  handles  it  with  a 
sincerity  and  sympathy  that  are 
admirable.  Franchot  "Tone  brings 
considerable  humour  to  the  role  of 
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Terry,  and  Gary  Grant  as  the  devil- 
may-care  airman  smiles  his  way 
through  with  an  unflagging  energy. 
Lewis  Stone,  in  a  not  too  "heavy 
father"  role,  gives  one  of  his  usual 
polished  performances,  and  Benita 
Hume  makes  a  satisfactorily  vamp- 
ish  villainess. — B.  W. 

RHYTHM  ON  THE  RANGE 

Somewhat  of  a  hotch-jwtch  in 
which  Bing  Crosby  complete  in 
cowboy  suit  croons  his  way  th  -ough 
a  romance  with  a  wealthy  heiress 
posing  as  an  out-of-work  cook. 

The  best  thing  in  an  entertain- 
ment which,  while  it  has  bright 
moments,  is  rather  wearisome  in 
plot  is  Bob  Bums.  He  is  a  new- 
comer, once  a  hobo  who  earned  his 
living  playing  a  "buzooka,"  a  weird 
instrument  of  his  own  creation 
made  apparently  of  a  piece  of  iron 
tubing  £ind  an  oil  funnel.  He 
app)eared  in  vaudeville  and,  I 
believe,  was  with  Paul  Whiteman 
for  a  season. 

He  is  certainly  a  screen  find.  He 
puts  his  humour  over  in  a  dry, 
philosophical  manner  and  makes  the 
most  of  every  line  he  is  given. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  Crosby's 
most  ardent  fans  will  ag^ee  that  a 
cowboy  role  suits  their  favourite. 
He  has  to  croon  seated  on  a  white 
horse  and  again  to  a  prize  buU — the 
buU  goes  to  sleep. 

Frances  Farmer  makes  a  charming 
heroine.  She  is  natural  and  unspoiled 
and  brings  character  to  the  role  of 
an  heiress  who,  on  the  eve  of  making 
a  social  match,  runs  away  to  her 
aunt's  ranch  out  West. 

It  is  on  the  journey  in  a  cattle 
truck  that  she  meets  Crosby,  who  is 
employed  on  her  aunt's  ranch. 

Mcirtha  Raye  contributes  a  broad 
comedy  study  rather  in  the  style  of 
Daphne  Pollard,  but  she  succeeds  in 
being  grotesque  rather  than  funny. 

Lucille  Gleason  is  sound  as  the 
heroine's  aunt,  a  strong-minded 
woman  who  is  the  cause  of  her 
niece's  escapade. 

As  three  tramps  who  hope  to  cash 
in  on  a  reward  offered  by  informa- 
tion concerning  the  missing  heiress. 
Warren  Hymer,  George  E.  Stone 
and  James  Burke  are  good. 

Opening  with  a  rodeo  performance 


at  Madison  Square  Gardens  which, 
by  the  way,  is  excellently  staged, 
the  action  takes  us  to  the  great 
out-doors  and  provides  some  pic- 
turesque and  well  photographed 
sceneiy. 

Actual  shots  on  the  ranch  strike 
one  as  synthetic,  but  the  technical 
quahties  are  uniformly  good. — 
Lionel  Collier. 

FORGET  ME  NOT 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  oj)era  you  will 
doubtless  enjoy  this  film,  for 
although  that  experienced  trouper, 
actor-dramatist  WiUiam  Shakespeare 
once  dehvered  himself  of  the  dictum 
that  "the  play's  the  thing,"  in  this 
instance  it  is  not  the  play  so  much  as 
the  singing  that  takes  pride  of  place. 

As  a  vehicle  for  exploiting  the 
famous  Italian  tenor,  Beniamino 
Gigli  the  picture  succeeds  admirably, 
affording  as  it  does  many  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing  him  in  fuU  song. 
However,  for  those  who  rely  on 
dramatic  rather  than  operatic  values, 
the  story  which  serves  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  the  singing,  is  too 
trite  to  be  really  gripping. 

Briefly,  the  story  centres  round 
'Helen,  a  young  personal  secretary 
to  a  theatrical  manager  who  accom- 
panies her  employer  on  a  business 
trip  to  America.  On  board,  she  falls 
for  a  young  ship's  officer  who  is 
something  of  a  philanderer,  and  she 
is  soon  looking  at  the  world  through 
rose-coloured  glasses  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  is  able  to  describe  a 
school  of  porpoises  as  "the  most 
lovely  thing  I  have  ever  seen." 

Among  the  passengers  is  the 
famous  tenor,  Enzio  Curti, 
whose  singing  makes  a  great  impres- 
sion on  Helen.  Later,  at  her  New 
York  hotel  she  befriends  Gigli's 
motherless  httle  son  and  when  the 
great  singer  later  proposes  marriage 
to  her,  she  is  caught  on  the  rebound 
owing  to  the  machinations  of  an  old 
flame  of  the  officer's,  and  accepts  the 
singer. 

The  proposal  scene,  in  which  the 
singer,  whose  English  is  as  scanty 
as  is  the  secretary's  ItaUan,  has  to 
rely  on  a  dictionary  to  assist  him  in 
his  avowals,  is  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  film. 

Both  Gigli  and  Joan  Gardner 
handle  a  difficult  scene  sc  sincerely 
that  one  can  no  more  help  laughing 
vuith  them  than  one  can  avoid  laugh- 
ing at  them.  And  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  two  reactions! 

Later  Curti  goes  on  a  world  tour, 
accompanied  by  Helen  and  his  httle 
son,  and  while  in  London  the  young 
ship's  officer  turns  up  once  more  and 
aU  but  persuades  Helen  to  run  away 
with  him  to  Australia.  Curti 
suspects  something  of  the  sort  is 


Franchot  Tone  and  Jean  Harlow  in  "  Suzy" 


about  to  happen  and  suffers  agonies 
of  doubt  during  his  big  concert.  As 
the  inevitable  sequel  stands  out  a 
mile,  it  will  not  be  rendering  an 
acute  suspense  angle  painfully  obtuse 
by  revealing  the  fact  that  Helen, 
after  a  wealth  of  indecision,  returns 
at  the  eleventh  hour  and  fifty -ninth 
minute  to  her  husband. 

The  singing  of  Signor  GigU  is 
most  faithfully  recorded  and  his 
voice  loses  none  of  its  quahty  when 
translated  to  the  sound  track.  His 
acting  is  especially  impressive  in 
those  scenes  in  which  he  confronts  a 
marital  crisis  in  a  most  ineffectual 
way,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  heavily 
built  tends  only  to  strengthen  the 
illusion  of  helplessness. 

Joan  Gardner  makes  the  most  she 
possibly  can  of  the  rather  thankless 
part  of  the  secretary  who  marries 
the  famous  singer;  Hugh  Wake- 
field's acting  and  monocle  are 
equally  polished  in  the  part  of 
Curti's  American  manager,  and  little 
Richard  Gofe's  performance  as 
Curti's  small  son  is  one  of  the  high- 
hghts  of  the  film.  Zoltan  Corda,  the 
director,  is  content  to  set  an  almost  • 
tco  leisurely  pace,  but  the  picture  is 
bound  to  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  good 
music  beautifully  sung  and  recorded. 
—B.  W. 


EVERYTHING    IS  THUNDER 

This  adaptation  of  J.  L.  Hardy's 
novel  dealing  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a  British  officer  who  escapes 
from  a  prison  camp  in  Germany 
during  the  Great  War  has  been 
admirably  handled  by  Marion  Dix 
and  John  Orton.  Excitement,  and 
plenty  of  it,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
story  as  it  now  stands,  and  the 
adventures  of  Hugh  McGrath,  the 
officer  in  question,  are  sufficiently 
recurrent  and  thrilling  to  satisfy 
everyone. 

Having  made  several  abortive 
attempts  to  escape,  McGrath  who 
is  a  Canadian  and  a  fluent  German 
linguist,  finally  manages  to  make  a 
successful  break  for  freedom  and 
reaches  Berlin.  There  he  is  be- 
friended by  Anna,  an  attractive 
waif  of  the  streets  who  hides  him 
when  Goetz,  a  detective  and, 
incidentally,  one  of  her  most  ardent 
admirers,  comes  to  her  flat  in  search 
of  McGrath. 

The  two  young  people  fall  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  each  other 
and  Anna  does  not  let  the  revelation 
that  the  man  she  has  met  is  an 
escaped  British  officer  interfere  with 
her  plans  for  them  to  find  safety 
across  the  frontier  in  HoUand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Goetz  is  hot 
on  the  trail  of  the  fugitives,  they, 
manage  to  reach  a  small  frontier 
village  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  them  to  be  smuggled 
into  Holland. 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  has  a 
ring  of  authenticity  throughout  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  German 
capital  in  wartime  is  excellently 
sustained.  When  the  climax  of  the 
attempted  escape  is  reached,  events, 
while  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
possibihties,  certainly  put  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  probabilities. 

The  story  moves  along  at  a  good 
speed    throughout    and    the  love 
scenes  between  McGrath  and  Anna 
are  not  allowed  to  obtrude  unduly. 
This  is  just  as  well,  for  Constanc 
Bennett  plays  the  girl  of  the  street 
on  a  note  of  concentrated  sweetnessi 
and  light  that  makes  the  waywardl 
Anna  more  pleasant  than  plausible.! 
Douglass    Montgomery    is  much! 
happier  as  McGrath,  the  daredev" 
adventurer,  than  McGrath  the  heav 
lover.  The  somewhat  exotic  coiffur 
of  Constance  Bennett,  which  is  in  ; 
Continued  on  page  26 
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^  Generations 
I  of  Women 
have  put 
tlielr  trust  in 


somm 


"K"all  wool  with 
very  soft  cover. 


FILM  STAR 

Face  Powders,  5  shades, 
made  up  in  our  own 
London  laboratories  from 
the  purest  ingredients, 
carefully  prepared, 
guaranteed  harmless. 

(collect  coupons  for  free  ^ift) 

"FILM  STAR"  COSMETICS 
7,  Broadway,  London,  E.C.4 


WAVES  FOR  YOU 


No  micter  how  straif  ht  your  hiir  is  now,  VosemaC 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.    I  6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.     (For  Baby's  hair  Curly < 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  I  3  per  tube.) 
Sold   by   nnost  good   chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE   VOSEMAR   CO.   (Dept.  T) 

1 1  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes.   

VOSEMAR 


rf«<.f  tC-    ^   \  \  Grow  tbe 

*  nQPlli  \      '"'"'^ ' 


NAILS  SHORT? 


Grow  tbem  to  fashion's  length— tfuicA.!v 

  ile«P  Filtei  B>I'id  N»ll  Grower  will  briog 

loag  DaiU.     \Vorks  wondera  for  nai>s 
bT  typin?.    Try  it  I    Jait  apply  nightly 
"I    TeatimoQiaU  daily.    Ifootb'a  aupplv 
3,6  Pnit  fr»». 

FILTEX  LTD.      JIaU  Brmr  Sprtiaiisu 
(D«*<.  11.0.2)31  Broadway,  Croaeb  v-'  •  —*<ni.  N.a 


but  wait 
until  this 


evening  ! 


The  long,  dreary  day  has  done  its  worst :  tonight  she'll  be 
out  on  the  river.  Radiant  with  sparkling  freshness,  irresistible  ! 
Ten  lazy  minutes  in  a  bath  with  a  Reckitt's  bath  cube  in  it,  and 
weariness  drifts  away.  Tonic,  alkaline  water,  soft  as  satin  and 
fragrant  as  flowers,  clears  and  cleanses  acid  waste  from  every  tiny 
pore.  Turns  you  out  livelier,  lovelier,  gives  bloom  to  your  skin, 

R1      •    A    ^   ^  assures  you  of  admiration, 

eckit t  s 

BATH  CUBES 

2d.  rarh  and  in  carlon.ii  of  3  rubes  for  6d.  or  6  rubes  for  I  - 

LAVENDER   ■    I.II.Y   OF  THE   VAIIEY   •    V  E  R  B  E  N  .^    ■    ESSENCE  OF  FLOWERS    ■  PINE 
M  A  I)  f  H  V         K  1  C  K   I    [   1  AND         b  <'  N  >         L  1  M  I  1   T.  I>  ,         H  IT  L  i.  AND  LONDON 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

**THE  PRISONER  OF 
SHARK  ISLAND 

c*BAR   TWENTY  RIDES 
AGAIN 

**TRISCO  KID 

c*TOO  MANY  PARENTS 

♦GAOLBREAK 

HERITAGE 

cSTARS  ON  PARADE 

HELL-SHIP  MORGAN 

**STREAMLINE  EXPRESS 

c**SPEED 

♦SPLENDOUR 

**THIS  GREEN  HELL 

♦WILDERNESS  MAIL 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  *  *  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

*  *  *    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  LIONEL  COLLIER 


exaggerated  Botticelli  style,  seems 
to  cast  such  a  spell  over  him  that  his 
adoration  of  Anna  becomes  more 
ardent  than  elegant. 

Oscar  Homolka  as  Detective 
Goetz,  undoubtedly  walks  away 
with  the  chief  acting  honours.  His 
performance  is  so  essentially  right 
in  every  detail  that,  when  he  is  on 
the  scene,  more  than  one  of  the  other 
leading  characters  are  overshadowed 
to  an  extent  that  should  not  be 
possible.— B.  W. 

••THE  PRISONER  OF 
SHARK  ISLAND 

Fox    American.    "A"  cerlificate.  Historical 

drama.    Runs  94  minuUs. 
Warner  Baxter  Dr.  Samuel  Alexander  Mudd 

Gloria  Stuart  Mrs.  Peggy  Mudd 

Claude  Gillingwater  Colonel  Dyer 

Arthur  Byron  Mr.  Erickson 

O.  P.  Heogie  Doctor  Maclntyre 

Harry  Carey  Commandant 

Francis  Ford  Corporal  O'Toole 

John  McGuire  Lieutenant  Lovett 

Francis  McDonald  John  Wilkes  Booth 

Douglas  Wood  General  Ewing 

John   Carradine  Sergeant  Rankin 

Joyce  Kay  Martha  Mudd 

Fred  Kohler,  Jun  Sergeant  Cooper 

Ernest  Whiteman  Buck 

Paul  Fix  David  Herold 

Frank  Shannon  Mr.  Holt 

Frank  McGlvnn,  Sen.. ..Abraham  Lincoln 

Leila  McIntyre  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 

Etta  McDaniel  Aunt  Rosabelle 

J.  M.  Kerrigan  Judge  Maiben 

Arthur  Loft  Carpet  Bagger 

Paul  McVey  General  Hunter 

Maurice    Murphy  Orderly 

Directed  by  John  Ford. 

The  story  of  this  film  is  torn  from 
a  grim  pagte  of  American 
history,  and  is  far  from  pretty,  but 
it  has  action  and  suspense  and 
dramatic  power,  and  provides  War- 
ner Baxter  with  a  role  which  gives 
that  impressive  actor  a  chance 
really  to  shine. 

The  story  gives  an  insight  into 
the  political  power  of  a  mob. 

The  character  played  by  Baxter 
is  Ur.  Alexander  Mudd,  who,  when 
President  Lincoln's  escaping  assassin 
breaks  his  leg.  is  guilty  of  the 
heinous  offence  of  setting  it  for  him. 

Although  Mudd  is  unaware  of  his 
patient's  identity,  the  enraged  popu- 
lace  dTimands   his   conviction  for 
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'Warner  Baxter  and  Gloria  Stuart 
in  "  Prisoner  of  Shark  Island." 

complicity,  and  he  is  sent  to  serve 
a  life  sentence  in  the  penal  settle- 
ment on  Shark  Island. 

His  wife,  Peggy,  apf>ealingly 
played  by  Gloria  Stuart,  attempts 
to  engineer  his  escape,  but  only  adds 
to  his  sufferings,  and  Mudd  has  to 
remain  in  his  vile  prison  until  an 
act  of  bravery  earns  his  deliverance. 

There  is  irony  in  the  fact  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  darling  of 
the  mob  which  sent  Mudd  to  his  fate, 
would  never  have  permitted  such  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  to  take  place. 

The  atmosphere  is  unusually 
convincing  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  grip  of  the  film. 

c*BAR  TWENTY  RIDES 
AGAIN 

Paramount.     American.        "U"  certificate. 
Western  Drama.    Runs  63  minutes. 

William  Boyd  Hopalong  Cassidy 

Jimmy  Ellison  Johnny  Nelson 

Jean  Rouverol  Margaret  Arnold 

George  Hayes  Windy 

Harry  Worth  George  Perdue  (Nevada) 

Frank  McGlynn,  Jun  Red  Connors 

Howard  Lang  Jim  Arnold 

Ethel  Wales  Clarissa  Peters 

Paul  Fix  Gila 

J.  P.  McGowAN  Buck  Peters 

Joe  Rickson  Herb  Layton 

Al.  St.  John  Cinco 

Directed  by  Howard  Bretkerton. 

An  excellent  example  of  good, 
fast-moving  adventure  story 
with  a  full  quota  of  rustlers,  cow- 
boys, six-shooters  and  four-flushers. 
Villainy  flourishes  unchecked  at  the 
start,  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  the  machina- 
tions of  Nevada,  who  is  a  gentleman 
who  rustles  cattle  as  easUy  as  the 
autumn  wind  rustles  leaves,  are 
checked  once  and  for  all  and  virtue 
triumphs. 

William  Boyd  acts  with  engaging 
gusto  as  Cassidy,  Harry  Worth 
makes  a  commendably  sinister 
villain  and  Jimmy  Ellison  and  Jean 
Rouverol  are  a  pleasant  pair  of 
lovers. 

Vigorous  treatment  and  sound 
scenic  qualities  make  this  a  first-rate 
picture  of  its  type. 

••'FRISCO  KID 

Warner.   American.    "A"  cerlificate.  Rough- 
neck drama.    Runs  65  minutes. 

James  Cagney  Bat  Morgan 

Margaret  Lindsay  Jean  Barrat 

RiCARDO  Cortez  Paul  Morra 

LiLi  Damita  Bella  Morra 

Donald  Woods   Charles  Ford 

Barton  MacLane  Spider  Burke 

George  E.  Stone  Solly 

Addison    Richards  Coleman 


Joseph  King  James  Daley 

Robert  McWade  Judge  Crawford 

Joseph  Crehan   McClanahan 

Robert  Strange  Graber 

Joseph  Sawyer  Slugs  Crippen 

Fred  Kohler  Shanghai  Duck 

Edward    McWade  Tupper 

Claudia  Coleman  Jumping  Whale 

John  Wray  The  Weasel 

Directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon.  Previewed  March  7, 
1936. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  on  which 
James  Cagney  built  up  his 
great  reputation,  and  at  which  he 
excels. 

He  begins  as  a  Shanghaied  sailor, 
and  batters  his  way  up  to  control 
the  gambling  quarter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  affair  never  reaches  any  great 
dramatic  heights,  but  there  is 
enough  two-fisted,  red-meat,  he-man 
action  to  please  the  most  exacting 
Cagney  fan. 

Margaret  Lindsay,  as  the  girl 
owner  of  a  great  newspaper,  is 
charming  in  her  tender  moments  and 
con\'incing  when  she  has  a  chance 
for  dramatic  acting;  and  Ricardo 
Cortez  puts  up  his  usual  polished 
performance  in  the  role,  which  is 
really  too  small  for  his  talents,  of  a 
gambUng  hell  proprietor. 

The  atmosphere  is  well  main- 
tained, and  the  scrapping  and 
shooting  are  sufficiently  well  done 
to  carry  the  story  along  on  succes- 
sive waves  of  excitement. 

It  seems  rather  much  to  ask  one's 
complete  sympathy  for  a  dock-rat 
who  begins  his  romantic  career  with 


Joel  McCrea  and  Miriam  Hopkins 
in  "  Splendour." 

murder  and  finishes  by  just  escaping 
a  richly  earned  fate  on  the  gallows, 
but  James  Cagney  has  a  magnetism 
and  an  air  that  "gets  away  with 
murder"  in  a  way  that  a  lesser 
actor  could  not  do. 


c*TOO  MANY  PARENTS 

Paramount.      American.      "V"  certificate. 
Juvenile  comedy  drama.    Runs  72  minutes. 

Frances  Farmer  Sally  Colman 

Lester  Matthews  Mark  Stewart 

Henry  Travers  Wilkins 

Billy  Lee   Billy  Miller 

George  Ernest  PhiUp  Stewart 

Sherwood  Bailey  Clarence  Talbot,  jun. 

Douglas  Scott  Morton  Downing 

Buster  Phelps  Clinton  Meadows 

Porter    Hall  Mr.  Saunders 

Howard  C.  Hickman  Colonel  Colman 

Anne  Grey  Miss  Allison 

Doris   Lloyd  Mrs.  Downing 

Carl  "  Alfalpa  "  Switzir 

"  White  Gardenia  " 
Directed  by  Robert  V.  McGowan. 

The  main  theme  of  this  film  is 
overlaid  by  so  many  others  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  smothering;  we 
are  told  that  it  is  "from  stories  by 
George  Templeton  and  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,"  and  the  producers  never 
seem  to  make  up  their  minds  which 
story  to  follow. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  those 
American  military  academies,  and 


boys  play  the  chief  parts,  the  central 
plot  being  about  the  bright  boy  of  the 
school,  who  is  degraded  for  telling 
lies  about  his  wealthy  but  neglectful 
father,  whom  he  represents  as  being 
generous  and  attentive. 

George  Ernest  acquits  himself  well 
as  the  boy,  but  Lester  Matthews  is 
too  theatrical  as  the  father. 

As  the  school  secretary  with  whom 
the  father  falls  in  love,  Frances 
Farmer  is  attractive,  and  Henry 
Travers  is  excellent  as  a  janitor, 
while  most  of  the  minor  roles  are 
well  filled. 

There  is  interest  in  the  "boy 
soldiers' "  doings,  and  the  life  of  the 
"  Academy"  and  the  happy  ending  is 
Quite  well  contrived. 

c**SPEED 

M.-G.-M.        American.        "U"  certificate. 
Romantic  drama.    Runs  70  minutes. 

James  Stewart  Terry  Martin 

Wendy  Barrie  Jane  Mitchell 

Una   Merkel  Josephine  Sanderson 

Weldon  Heyburn  Frank  Lawson 

Ted    Healy  Gadget 

Ralph  Morgan  Mr.  Dean 

Patricia  Wilder  Fanny  Lane 

Robert   Livingstone  George  Saunders 

William  Tannen  Doctor 

Charles  Trowbridge  Doctor 

Walter   Kincsford  Uncle 

Claudelle   Kaye  Nurse 

Directed  by  Edwin  L.  Marin. 

Action  and  plenty  of  it  is  the 
keynote  of  this  story  which 
centres  round  the  motor  industry 
and  the  speed-track,  and  thrills  and 
sound  comedy  are  skilfully  mixed. 

The  main  theme  of  the  plot 
centres  round  Jane  Mitchell,  a 
spirited  young  girl  who  works  in  the 
publicity  department  of  a  firm  of 
motor  manufacturers  and  is  loved 
by  two  of  her  fellow-workers,  Terry 
Martin,  an  inventor  and  test  driver, 
and  Frank  Lawson,  a  draughtsman. 
How  she  finally  decides  which  of  the 
two  she  loves  and  the  sequel  to  their 
engagement  provide  the  background 
for  the  many  motoring  thrills 
which  abound. 

Wendy  Barrie  as  the  girl  and 
James  Stewart  and  Weldon  Heyburn 
as  her  suitors  are  consistently 
pleasant,  while  Ted  Healy  shines  in  a 
comedy  part. 

♦SPLENDOUR 

United  Artists.    American.    "U"  certificate. 
Society  drama.    Runs  77  minutes. 

Miriam  Hopkins  Phyllis  Lorrimore 

Joel  McCrea  Brighton  Lorrimore 

Paul  Cavanagh  Martin  Deering 

Helen  Westley  Mrs.  Lorrimore 

BiLLiE  Burke  Clarissa 

Katherine  Alexander. ..Martha  Lorrimore 

Ruth  Weston  Edith  Gilbert 

David  Nfven  Clancey  Lorrimore 

Ivan  Simpson  Fletcher 

Arthur  Treacher  Capt.  Ballinger 

Torben  Meyer  Hoffstatter 

Reginald  Sheffield  Billy  Grimes 

Directed  by  Elliott  Nugent.    Previewed  January 
18,  1936. 


James  Stewart  and  Weruly  Barrie 
in  "  Speed." 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  title 
of  this  picture  is  used  ironically, 
for  there  is  nothing  even  remotely 
splendid  about  the  central  theme 
which  deals  with  the  efforts  of  a 
mercenary'  matriarch  to  restore  the 
family  fortunes  by  marrying  her  son 
to  a  v^ealthy  girl. 

Mrs.  Lorrimore's  plan  is,  howe\  er, 
spoilt  by  her  son,  Brighton,  who  very 
imprudently  married  a  pauper. 
Naturally,  the  latter  receives  a  chilly 
reception  from  her  in-laws,  but  is 
later  persuaded  to  make  up  to 
Martin  Deering,  a  wealthy  relative 
of  the  Lorrimore's. 

She  does  so  to  such  good  effect 
that  Deering  arranges  for  the  com- 
placent Brighton  to  be  ho\  e  to  in  a 
job  where  the  big  salary  is  in  in\  erse 
ratio  to  the  work  expected  of  him. 
However,  his  wife  Phyllis  rebels 
against  the  life  she  is  leading,  and 
once  again  becomes  a  poor  but 
virtuous  working  girl.  This  brings 
her  husband  to  such  senses  as  he 
may  possess  and  the  young  couple 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  afiection  and 
impecuniosity  free  from  maternal 
influence. 

Miriam  Hopkins  has  been  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  she  is  in  the 
role  of  the  young  wife,  Joel  McCrea 
is  somewhat  stilted  as  her  husband, 
but  Paul  Cavanagh  and  Helen 
Westley  give  excellent  peformances 
as  the  rich  relation  and  the  domineer- 
ing mother. 

Although  the  settings  are  excellent 
the  story  never  succeeds  in  becoming 
really  gripping. 

**THIS  GREEN  HELL 

Vntversal.  BrUish.  "A"  certificate.  Domestic 
Drama.    Runs  71  minutes. 
Radio.    British.    "A"  certificate. 

Edward  Ricby  Dan  Foyle 

Sybil  Grove  Mrs.  Foye 

John  Singer  Billy  Foyle 

RoxiE  Russell  Peggy  Foyle 

Richard    Dolman  Andy 

Billy     Watts   Barton 

Norman  Pierce  Willington 

Directed  by  Randall  Faye.  Previewed  April  18, 
1936. 

DanFoyle  is  a  humdrum  little  clerk 
who  finds  an  outlet  from  his  drab 
life  by  weaving  wonderful  stories  of 
his  adventures  in  Brazil  which  he 
tells  to  his  little  son  and  to  such 
chance  acquaintances  as  will  lend 
him  their  ears.  His  son  finds  out 
that  his  father  ha^  never  been  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  the  Andes,  but 
encourages  him  to  continue  telling 
him  his  wonderful  tciles. 

Foyle  is  involved  in  a  train  smash 
and  his  family  believe  him  to  be 
dead.  Actually,  he  is  suffering  from 
loss  of  memory  and  imagines  that 
he  is  a  great  explorer.  As  such,  he 
writes  successful  books  on  his 
explorations.  Later  he  is  asked  to 
broadcast  his  adventures  and  when 
he  does  so,  his  family  recognise  his 
voice.  He  is  knocked  down  by  a 
taxi  and  regains  his  lost  memory, 
but,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  pub- 
lisher, he  continues  to  write  books  of 
adventure  and  is  happily  reconciled 
to  his  family. 

Neatly  de\'ised  and  directed,  this 
little  picture  is  unpretentious  but 
full  of  human  sympathy  and  note- 
worthy for  the  sincere  acting  of 
Edward  Rigby  as  Dan  Foyle  and  of 
Sybil  Gro\-e  as  his  wife.  The 
supporting  cast  is  a  remarkably 
talented  one. 


•GAOLBREAK 

First  National.     British.      "A"  certificate. 
Crime  drama.    Runs  64  minutes. 

Ralph  Ince  Jim 

Pat    Fitzpatrick  Mickie 

Raymond    Lovell  Duke 

Rov   Findlay  Louis 

Elliot  Mason  Euph 

Basil  Gill  Dr.'  Merian 

LoRKA  Hl'bbard  Daisy 

Desmond  Roberts  Paul  Kendall 

BrRYL  Mills  Irene  Kendall 

Vincent  Holman  Collins 
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Jim  Regan  Harry 

Billy    Shine  Gregg 

Directed  by  Irving  Asher. 

The  Thames  estuary  provides  an 
unusual  locale  for  this  tale  of 
the  underworld  in  which  Jim 
Oakley  escapes  from  gaol  in  order 
to  visit  his  small  son,  who  is  beitig 
looked  after  by  a  trio  of  crooks. 
He  learns  that  the  latter  are  trying 
to  pass  the  boy  off  on  to  wealthy 
Americans  as  their  kidnapped  son. 
Oakley  makes  his  way  on  board  the 
luxury  yacht  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans,    Paul    and    Irene  Kendall. 

Although  the  American  knows 
that  the  child  is  not  his,  he  is  so 
taken  by  him  that  he  is  prepared 
to  treat  him  as  such,  and  Oakley, 
realising  that  the  boy  has  a  chance 
in  life  which  he  could  never  give  him, 
renounces  all  claim  to  him. 

Ralph  Ince  gives  a  spirited  and 
sympathetic  performance  as  Jim, 
Basil  Gill  is  polished  as  a  doctor  and 
little  Pat  Fitzpatrick  proves  that 
clever  child  actors  are  by  no  means 
an  .American  monopoly. 

c*WILDERNESS  MAIL 

Butcher.    American.    "A"  certificate.  North- 
west  drama.    Runs  56  minutes. 

Kermit  Maynard  Keith,  Ranee 

Fred  Kohler  Landau 

Pai  l  Hi'rst  Jules 

Doris  Brook  Lila 

Syd  Saylor   Mora 

Dick  Ci:rtis   Jacques 

Nelson  MacDowell  Mac 

Directed  by  Forrest  Sheldon  from  a  story  by 
James  Oliver  Curwood. 

A drama  on  conventional  lines  of 
high  adventure  in  the  Canadian 
North-west  helped  along  with  plenty 
of  action  and  some  excellent  photo- 
graphy of  snow  scenes.  The  story 
tells  of  the  murder  of  a  corporal  of 
the  North  West  Mounted  and  of  his 
brother's  hunt  and  capture  of  the 
killer. 

Kermit  Maynard  as  the  virile  hero 
and  Fred  Kohler  a.s  the  double-dyed 
villain  share  the  acting  honours  with 
Doris  Brook  who  supplies  the 
inevitable  love  interest. 

HELL-SHIP  MORGAN 

Columbia.  American.  " A"  certificate.  Nautical 
Drama.    Runs  65  mintUes. 

George   Bancroft  Morgan 

SoTHERN  Maiy 

\'icToR    loH^'   Jim 


Morgan  befriends  a  penniless  girl 
who  finally  marries  him  out  of  grati- 
tude. 

Although  both  the  skipper  and 
Jim,  the  youth  he  befriended,  are 
fond  of  describing  themselves  as 
woman-haters,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  latter  should  fall  in  love  with 
the  skipper's  wife,  and  equally 
inevitable  that  when  a  storm  (in  the 
atmospheric  sense)  breaks  out,  the 
skipper  should  sacrifice  his  life  in 
saving  those  of  the  others,  thus 
leaving  the  way  clear  for  marriage 
bells  for  two. 

George  Bancroft  as  Morgan,  Victor 
Jory  as  his  rival  in  love,  and  Ann 
Sothem  as  his  wife  work  so  hard 
that  they  just  manage  to  save  the 
picture  from  becoming  openly  ridicu- 
lous, but,  despite  realistic  sea 
episodes  it  is  too  melodramatic  and 
naive  to  impress  any  but  the  most 
unsophisticated . 

c  STARS  ON  PARADE 

Butcher.    British.    "U"  certificate.  Musical 

revue.    Runs  81  minutes. 
Edwin  Lawrence  Horace  Goldin 

Albert  Whelan      Sherman  Fisher  Girls 


Victor  Jory  and  Ann  Sothem  in 
"  Hell-Ship  Morgan." 

George     Regas  Covanci 

Howard  Hickman  Cabot 

Ralph  Byrd  Dale 

RoLLO    Lloyd  Hawkins 

Snowflake   Pittsburg 

Directed  by  D.  Ross  Lederman. 

Morgan  is  a  hard-boiled,  hard- 
hitting captain  of  a  tuna 
trawler  who,  in  one  of  his  rare 
moments  of  compassion,  takes  on 
board  his  vessel  a  starving  young 
man  to  whom  he  gives  a  job.  Later, 


Jimmy  Ellison  and  Jean  Rouverol 
in  "  Bar  Tuxnty  Rides  Again." 

Syd  and  Max  Harrison  Pat  Hyde 

Pat  O'Brien  A  Few  Poses  from 

Mabel  Constanduros     The  Act  Superb 
John  Rorke  The  Four  Crotchets 

Raymond  Baird  Navarre 
Robe  Wilton  Jimmy  James 

"  Dr.  Watson  "  Lucan  and  McShane 
Sam  Barton  Debroy  Somers 

And  His  Band 
Directed    by   Oswald    Mitchell   and  Challis 
Sanderson. 

Vaudeville,  radio  and  the  screen 
all  lend  some  of  their  bright 
particular  lights  to  this  musical 
revue  which,  like  the  curate's  egg, 
is  good  in  parts.  There  is  plenty  of 
humour  of  different  types  and  most 
of  the  music  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Debroy  Somers  and  his 
band. 

Plot  as  such  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  but  with  such  favourites  as 
Robb  Wilton,  Mabel  Constanduros, 
.Albert  Whelan  and  Max  Harrison 
doing  their  stuff,  more  than  a  few 
laughs  are  assured  to  the  average 
audience. 

•♦STREAMLINE  EXPRESS 

A.B.F.D.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Romantic 
melodrama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Victor  Jory  Jimmy  Hart 

Evelyn    Venable  Patricia  Wallis 

Esther  Ralston  Elaine  Vinson 

Ralph   Forbes  Fred  Arnold 

Sidney  Blackmer  Gilbert  Landon 

Erin  O'Brien-Moore  Mrs.  Forbes 

Clay  Clement  John  Forbes 

Vince   Barnett  Jones 

Bobby  Watson  Gerald  Wilson 

Lee  Moran  Larry  Houston 

Edward     Hearn  Purser 

Allan  Cavan  Conductor 

Syd  Saylor  Steward 

Libby  Taylor  Fawn 

Harry  Tyler  Steve 

Tommy  Bvpp  Wilbur 

Morgan  Brown   Bartender 


Billy  Lee  and  Douglas  Scott  in 
"  Too  Many  Parents." 

Wade'Boteler  Baggage  Gateman 

Jack  Raymond  1st  Baggage  Man 

Lynton  Brent   Radio  Operator 

Montague  Shaw   Physician 

Directed  by  Leonard  Fields. 

A well-acted  story,  most  of  the 
action  of  which  takes  place 
during  the  inaugural  run  of  a  new 
American  streamlined  express. 
Among  the  passengers  are  a  runaway 
actress  and  the  "playboy"  she 
intends  to  marry,  and  her  producer, 
who  is  masquerading  as  a  train 
attendant  in  the  hope  of  winning 
her  back  to  him.  Also  among  those 
present  are  an  unfaithful  husband 
and  his  inamorata,  and — unknown  to 
them — the  husband's  wife  and  a 
crook  who  has  the  last-named  under 
his  thumb. 

Follows  the  inevitable  mix-up  of 
the  characters  which  keeps  the  story 
moving  as  fast  as  the  express  itself 
until  they  all  reach  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  their  journey  and  their 
problems. 

The  acting  is  uniformly  good, 
but  if  special  mention  is  to  be  made, 
Victor  Jory,  as  the  producer, 
Evelyn  Venable  as  the  actress  he 
loves,  and  Ralph  Forbes  as  the 
society  youth  must  not  be  omitted. 

The  production  is  smooth  and 
slick  and  the  settings  excellent. 

HERITAGE 

Columbia.       Australian.       "U"  certificate. 
Semi-documentary.    Runs  96  minutes. 
Frank  Harvey. 
Margot  Rhys. 
Peggy  Maguire. 
Franklin  Bennett. 
Joe  Valli. 
Directed  by  Charles  Chauvel. 

Australian  colonists  and  the  great 
work  they  have  done  provide 
the  theme  of  this  picture,  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  £2,500  by  the 
Australian  Government.  Incidents 
are  centred  round  a  love  story  which 
is  simple  to  the  point  of  naivety, 
and  the  production  is  far  below 
standard.  Some  of  the  incidents, 
however,  are  not  as  badly  handled 
as  are  others. 

 Next  Week  

PiCTUREGOER  readers  by  the 
thousand  have  been  bewailing  the 
absence  from  the  screen  of  hard- 
hitting James  CagneyK 

In  next  week's  Picturegoer, 
Max  Breen  tells  you  just  why 
Jimmy  has  been  missing,  and  why 
and  how  he  has  returned  to  the 
screen.  The  article  will  giva  ycu 
an  insight  that  you  never  had  before 
into  a  complex  and  fascinating 
character. 

Keep  up-to-date  on  your  film 
news  by  reading  Picturegoer 
every  week.  It  will  pay  you. 
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Further  outlook 


O: 


warm  and  dry . . 
but- 


Uuu  catv  iastc  Ute 
_  rnUt  iH,  ^ 

There's  more 
than  sweetness  —  there's  refreshment  — 
in  Rowntree's  FRUIT  PASTILLES  and 
FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS. 
Real-fruit  flavours  —  gooseberry  and 
strawberry  —  lime,  lemon  and  tangerine 
—  apricot  and  blackcurrant ! 


In  tubes 

ASSORTED  FRUIT  PASTILLES (Al*</ium) 
OR  FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  {Hard) 

Also  try  JUICY-FRUITS  (So/r)  6d.  J  lb. 
packets  or  loose. 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 


Too  Much  Gable 


Should  Clark  Limit  His  Pictures? 


Clark  Gable. 


i-  THINK   that   Clark   Gable's  popu- 
larity  will   decrease   rapidly   if  he 
continues  to  appear  on  the  screen  as 
_  frequently  as  he  does  at  present. 

I  made  a  count,  and  discovered 
that  he  actually  had  five  releases  in  1934 
and  the  same  number  last  year.  This  is  a 
total  of  ten  pictures 
in    two    year  s — a 
truly  ridiculous 
figure  for  a  star  of 
his  magnitude. 

Ronald  Colman 
who  was  Gable's 
predecessor  as  the 
idol  of  feminine  fans 
made  about  ten  films 
in  five  years.  This 
actor  is  still  gaining 
admirers.  I  don't 
know  where  Clark 
Gable  wiU  be  in  ten 
years  time. 

If  he  made  about 
five  good  films  in 
two  years  he  can  still 
consolidate  his  popularity.  If  he  continues 
at  his  present  rate,  fans  will  get  so  sick 
of  him  that  his  career  will  be  over  before 
it  is  properly  started. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  pity  for  Gable 
at  his  best  is  a  fine  actor. — A.  Ebrill,  Little 
SummerviUe,  Limerick,  I.F.S. 

Overdoing  the  "Snap" 

Many  people  are  becoming  annoyed  with 
certain  directors  whose  ambition  seems 
to  be  the  world's  speed  record  for  dialogue. 

When  talkies  were  first  introduced,  it  is  true 
that  there  was  too  much  talking  and  too  little 
action.  The  fact  that  you  could  hear  anything 
at  all  was  quite  remarkable,  until  familiarity 
made  audiences  impatient  with  mere  speechifying. 

Now  dialogue  has  been  put  in  its  proper  place, 
and  the  action  is  again  the  chief  concern. 
While  we  have  no  desire  to  allow  the  picture 
to  be  slowed  down,  can  something  not  be  done 
to  make  the  talking  more  inteUigible  ? 

When  five  or  six  characters  are  making 
cheerful  fun  of  one  another,  we  don't  mind 
missing  a  smart  line  or  two,  but  when,  as  in 
Riff  Raff,  the  speed  and  commotion  makes  it 
difficult  for  even  the  acutest  ears  to  catch  vital 
points  of  the  plot,  then  it  is  time  the  brakes 
were  applied. 

By  all  means  let  dialogue  be  snappy,  but 
give  us  a  chance  to  hear  what  is  being  said. — 
Maitland  Shearer,  Shields  Road  School,  Glasgow, 
S.W.\.  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  \s. 


Pep — and  Tripe 


How  much  longer  are  these  "Shorts"  of 
College  Life  being  let  loose  on  us  ? 
For  two  consecutive  nights  I  have  been 
forced  to  sit  and  watch  a  difierent  atrocity 
before  getting  to  the  star  picture.  Of  students 
presumably  sent  to  ( ollege  to  help  one  another 
"  Boop-a-doop "  and  "Ra-ra-ra."  Of  toothy 
young  men  and  long  legged  girls  dancing  up 
and  down  the  staircase  of  the  old  Alma  Mater 
while  a  prominent-eyed  songster  wails  at  the 
bottom. 

Beheve  me,  Mr.  Thinker,  I'm  no  highbrow, 
but  this  state  of  affairs  is  serious.  I  am  nearly 
afraid  of  going  to  the  kinema  until  I  know  the 
star  picture  is  begun. 

I  am  not  averse  to  a  little  pep  in  my  recreation 


so  long  as  the  pep  is  not  served  with  tripe,  but 
is  tempered  with  a  httle  common-sense. — 
Margaret  Allison,  5  Barnfield  Road,  Burnage 
Lane,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  who  is  awarded  the 
second  prize  of  lOs.  Qd. 

Watching  It  Grow 

I am  one  of  the  old  folk  who  have  witnessed 
the  growth  of  films  from  its  infancy  when 
we  used  to  pay  to  see  the  peep  shows  at  the 
fairs,  then  came  flickering  figfures  that  made  you 
dizzy  to  watch  them.  There  followed  great 
improvements,  improvements  that  have  not  yet 
stopped. 

Progress  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  British 
productions,  too.  Many  people  complain  of  the 
American  accent  in  films.  Why  grumble?  It 
is  the  American's  language  and  tongue.  I  can't 
say  I  hke  it,  but  I  don't  complain. 

I  love  such  films  as  Old  English,  Little  Women 
and  David  Copperfield,  to  mention  a  few. 
Period  films  bring  back  many  happy  memories 
of  my  childhood  days.  I  thank  the  producers 
of  such  films.  They  bring  happiness  to  such 
persons  as  myself  and  are  interesting  to  the 
present  generation. 

I  think  the  films  and  wireless  are  two  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  20th  centirry.  Wonders? 
Such  things  as  the  films,  talkies  and  wireless 
would  have  greatly  astonished  youngsters  and 
grown-ups  of  my  youngei  days. — (Mrs.)  Maude 
Mitchell,  51  Burlington  Road,  Sherwood,  Notting- 
ham. 

A  Fihn  to  See 

I go    quite    regularly    to    the    kinema,  and 
recently  in  a  performance  a  film  called  The 
Great  Crusade  was  shown. 

The  film  showed  shots  of  the  slums  in  various 
large  towns  in  England,  telling  of  a  five-year 
plan  to  clear  the  unhealthy  houses  and  build 
blocks  of  flats  and  houses  which  can  be  rented 
at  moderate  rates. 

A  few  more  films  of  this  nature,  which  is  not 
really  pleasant,  but  certainly  should  enable  the 
plan  to  be  carried  out  most  satisfactorily,  would 
awake  the  better  public  to  the  fact  that  these 
slum  districts  must  be  cleared,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. — (Miss)  Jean  Carman  (16),  ISQtfeen's 
Court,  Hampstead  Way,  London,  N.W.W. 

[This  film  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  kinemas, 
and  a  great  many  have  booked  it. — "Thinker."] 


A  Cheap  Holiday 


It  was  one  of  those  days  when  one  wishes 
oneself  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth ;  I  walked 
into  a  kinema  and  practically  got  there,  for  I 
had  entered  during  the  showing  of  a  tour 
through  India. 

I  saw  its  strange  people  and  customs  and  saw 
places  and  things  I  had  before  only  read  about. 

I  was  taken  for  a  few  minutes  on  that  wonderful 
ship  the  Queen  Mary. 

I  looked  from  an  airplane  at  a  new  kind  oi 
beauty  over  snow-capped  mountains;  I  saw  all 
the  latest  news,  a  beautiful  love  story,  a  riotously 
funny  comic  all  for  the  meagre  sum  of  ninepence. 

I  came  out  feeling  as  if  I  had  been  on  holiday, 
refreshed  in  mind  and  feeling  happy  again ;  and 
yet  there  are  still  people  who  grumble  at  kinema 
entertainment  ! — Nina  Williams,  2  BerrykiU 
Drive,  Giffnock,  Glasgow. 

Schnozzles 

Your  beauty  expert,    Anne,    writ^  in  an 
article  that  "noses  seem  a  bother." 
I  doubt  whether  many  of  the  leading  film 
stars  would  share  this  view,  for  in  many  cases 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Baroness  Vurnivall  lil 


Expert  at  sports  . . . 

wise  about  beauty 


SHE  swims  expertly.    She  loves 
tennis,  too.   Golfs  a  little.  Sails 
occasionally.   Rides  a  great  deal. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that,  her  skin 
never  looks  weather-worn.  Out-of- 
doors  or  in,  it  always  has  the  same 
delicate,  flawless  beauty. 

"  I  never  could  bother  with  fussy 
long  beauty  treatments,"  says 
Baroness  Fumivall.  "But  there  isn't 
any  need — Pond's  Creams  are  very 
easy  and  quick  to  use.  I  use  them 
every  day." 

Your  skin  can  have  this  loveliness, 
if  you  use  Pond's  Creams. 

Guard  your  skin  against  roughness 
and  dryness  with  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream.  This  cream  actually  contains 
the  substance  found  in  young,  lovely 
skins.  When  you  pat  on  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  this  vital  substance 
sinks  into  your  skin,  keeping  so 
smooth  that  powder  chngs  evenly. 
Wrinkles,  too,  are  banished  by 


Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  For  it 
contains  a  second  substance  that 
nourishes  tissues.  Smooth  on  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  in  the  morning  be- 
fore you  make  up  and  also  last  thing 
at  night.  Always  cleanse  your  skin 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream ;  it  stimu- 
lates the  under-skin  and  prevents 
blackheads. 

Be  lovelier  from  today  onwards. 
Start  using 

Pond's  Creams.    P  O  X  II  S 

FREE:  For  sample  tubes  of  Pond''s  Cold  and 
Vanishing  i^reanis-,  itriit'  your  name  and  address 
belotcy  ptti  a  id.  stamp  to  this  coupon.,  and  post  ni 
sealed  em  ehpe  to  Dept.  C1336-!^f*(iM(/'.(,  Perivale, 
Green/ord,  Middlesex. 


"My  morning  bath  with  Wright's 
Coal  Tar  Soap  always  freshens  me 
up  for  the  day's  work,"  says  lovely 
Leonora  Corbett,  who   is  now 
starring  in  "Dusty  Ermine"  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre  in  London. 
"In  film  work  especially,  after  a 
long  spell  under  grease- 
paint and   scorching  studio 
lights,  I  find  a  wash  with  ' 
Wright's  gloriously  refreshing." 

The  majority  of  Britain's  most 
beautiful  film  stars,  who  are 
famed  the  world  over  for  flawless 
complexion  and  beauty  of  figure, 
share  the  same  simple  beauty 
secret — Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap 
and  special  Health  and  Beauty 


FREE! 


So  that  you  too  may 
share  the  full  beauty 
regime  of  Britain's  loveliest 
stars,  the  makers  of  Wright's 
now  offer  slow  -  motion  pictures  of 
exercises  in  the  form  of  "Flickers,"  in 
exchange  for  printed  yellow  wrappers 
from  the  soap.  Just  post  your  wTappers 
(three  for  each  "Flicker")  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  VC'right's  Coal  Tar  Soap, 
46  Southwark  Street,  London.  S.E.i. 
Alark  envelope 
"Flickers"  and 
enclose  your 
name  &  address. 
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YOUR  NAILS  DO 
LOOK  NICE.  HAVE 
YDU  DISCOVERED 
A  NEW  POLISH  ? 


IT'S  GLAZO.  EVERY- 
ONE'S WEARING  IT 
-AND  NO  WONDER! 


DOES  IT  STAY 
LOVELY  LIKE 
THAT  ? 


NOT  ONLY  THAT. 
BUT  GLAZO  GOES 
ON  WITHOUT 
STREAKING -AND 
THE  COLOURS  ARE 
FASCINATING  ! 


The  lovely  smooth  lustre  Glazo  gives  to  nails 
is  praised  by  smart  women  everywhere.  Glazo 
is  always  the  same  consistency.  The  specially 
designed  cap  prevents  thickening  in  the  bottle. 
Glazo  goes  on  smoothly  without  streaking. 
The  special  oil  in  Glazo  Polish  Remover 
helps  to  keep  cuticle  rims  soft  and  pliant. 


Polish  in  8  smart  shades 
Polish  Remover,  Cuticle  Remover 
Cuticle  Massage  Cream 


1/3 


EACH 


TRY  THE   NEW   SHADE   CORAL,  OR 
SHELL,  FLAME,  NATURAL, 
COLOLRLESS 


GLAZO 


Glazo  Lid..  Dept.  P. 30.  217  Bedford  Avenue.  Slough 

I  enclose  6d.  for  sample  kit  containing  Glazo  Liquid 
Polish  and  Polish  Remover. 

Indicate  shade  of  polish  preferred       Q  Coral 

Q  Shell    Q  Flame  Q  Natural  Q  Colourless 

Name  ••  

Address  


WHO'S  Who 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 

ONE  of  the  most  famous  of  stage  actresses 
to  turn  to  the  screen,  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell was  bom  in  Kensington  on  February  9, 
1865,  and  was  educated  in  Hampstead,  Brighton 
and  Paris.  In  1884  she  married  Patrick 
Campbell,  who  died  in  1900.  and  in  1914, 
George  Comwallis  West.  "  Mrs.  Pat"  made 
her  first  professional  appearance  in  1888  and 
has  played  a  great  number  of  notable  parts, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  Paula  Tanqueray 
in  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinerp's,  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  and  MeUsande  in  Maerterlink's 
Pelleas  and  MeUsande. 

She  made  her  film  debut  in  Riptide  and  her 
subsequent  films  include  :  Over  the  River, 
Crime  and  Punishment  and  A  Woman  of  the 
World. 

Eddie  Cantor 

ONE  of  the  greatest  of  all  film  comedians, 
Eddie  Cantor  was  born  on  New  York's 
East  Side  on  January  31 ,  1893.  and  was  educated 
at  pubhc  schools.  He  is  married  and  has  five 
daughters.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began 
his  theatrical  career,  appearing  at  the  Clinton 
Music  HslII,  and  later  joined  the  Kid  Kabaret  run 
by  Gus  Edwards,  his  fellow  players  including, 
LUa  Lee,  Eddie  BuzzeU  and  George  JesseU. 
Later  he  won  fame  in  musical  comedy  and 
cabaret,  and  in  1917,  1918  and  1919  was  appear- 
ing with  great  success  in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 
His  first  starring  part  was  in  The  Midnight 
Rounders  in  1920,  which  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  Make  it  Snappy.  On  New  Year's  Eve, 
1923.  he  opened  at  the  Earl  Carroll  Theatre  in 
Kid  Boots,  and  his  first  appearance  in  pictures 
was  in  the  screen  version  of  that  play. 

He  has  since  appeared  in  Special  Delivery, 
The  1927  Follies,  Glorifying  the  American  Girl, 


Whoopee!  Palmy  Days,  The  Kid  frottt  Spain, 
Roman  Scandals,  Kid  Millions  and  Strike  Me 
Pink. 

Harry  Carey 

BORN  in  New  York  on  January  16,  1878. 
he  stands  six  feet  in  height,  has  fair  hair 
and  weighs  about  twelve  stone.  Educated  at 
New  York  University,  he  entered  films  in  the 
early  days  and  played  for  such  companies  as 
Biograph,  Universal,  FBO.  Hodkinson  and 
Pro-Dis-Co.  His  pictures  include  :  Trail  of 
'98,  Slide  Kelly  Slide,  A  Little  Journey,  Satan 
Town,  The  Frontier  Trail,  Border  Patrol,  Burning 
Bridges,  Border  Devils,  Cavalier  of  the  West, 
Without  Honours,  Across  the  Line,  Double  Sixes, 
Horsehoofs,  The  Hurricane  Rider,  Sunset  Pass, 
Rustler's  Paradise,  Powder  Smoke  Range,  Barbary 
Coast,  The  Prisoner  of  Shark  Island,  Last  of  the 
Bad  Men  and  Suiter's  Gold. 


Mary  Carlisle 


BLUE-EYED,  and  fair-haired,  she  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  February  3,  1912,  and 
was  educated  in  private  schools.  With  many 
pictures  to  her  credit  she  played  feminine  lead 
opjxjsite  Eddie  Buzzell  in  Devil's  Cabaret, 
and  her  other  films  include  :  Madame  Satan. 
Night  Court,  College  Humour,  Ladies  Must  Love, 
Saturday's  Millions,  The  Girl  of  My  Dreams, 
Two  in  A  Million,  Should  Ladies  Behave?  This 
Side  of  Heaven,  The  Great  Schnozzle,  Once  To 
Every  Woman,  Murder  on  the  Runaway  Train, 
Handy  Andy,  Million  Dollar  Ransom,  That's 
Gratitude,  "Triple  Trouble,  The  Great  Hotel 
Murder,  The  Love  Race,  One  Frightened  Night, 
Super  speed.  It's  In  The  Air,  Kind  Lady, 
Champagne  For  Breakfast,  Love  in  Exile  and 
The  Old  Homestead. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com. 


a  particular  type  of  proboscis  is  an  asset  to  a 
star's  personality. 

W^ould  Myma  Loy,  for  instance,  appear  as 
charming  without  her  retrousse  nose,  and  would 
Richard  Dix  look  as  manly  if  his  nose  was 
shaped  differently  ? 

As  for  Jimmy  Durante,  a  shorter  nose,  to 
him,  would  have  meant  a  longer  struggle  to  fame. 

Film  crooners,  too.  find  their  noses  of  great 
importance.  After  all,  they  must  have  something 
to  sing  through  ! — F.  Hawkins,  27  Jedburgh 
Street,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.ll. 

Almost  as  Good 

As  a  paralised  invalid,  it  is  five  y«ars  since  I 
have  been  in  a  kinema.  But  since  first  I 
started  reading  the  Picturegoer  I  find  that  I 
know  more  about  the  film  stars  than  many 
f>eople  who  go  regularly  to  our  picture  shows. 

Your  recent  Free  Supplement  is  truthfully 
described  as  "the  greatest  film  story  ever  told. 
The  photo  pictures  are  beautiful  and  true  as  life. 

I  collect  them  and  never  tire  of  looking  at 
them  over  and  over  again  when  I  am  waiting 
for  the  next  issue. 

I  suggest  that  all  readers  of  the  Picturegoer 
should  collect  them  and  send  them  as  a  tonic 
to  the  patients  in  our  infirmaries  and  hospitals, 
where  they  will  be  much  appreciated. — Robert 
Johnston,  226  Carsaig  Drive,  Glasgow,  S.W.2. 

"Pashes"  That  Endure 

May  I  point  out,  to  John  de  Caires'  question, 
that  not  only  are  "pashes"  very  much 
alive,  but  thriving  to  a  ripe  age.  It  is  one  thing 
to  develop  a  "pash"  for  a  film  star,  whose 
personality  appeals  to  a  subtle  something 
within  us,  and  another,  to  remain  faithful  when 
the  object  of  adoration  has  passed  from  the  Silver 
Screen. 

During  1918,  I  developed  a  "pash"  for 
Pearl  White  the  Serial  Queen,  who  in  her  day 


claimed  as  many  admirers  as  Garbo.  Many 
moons  pcissed,  and  my  collection  of  Pearl's 
pictures  grew  considerably,  but  it  was  not  until 
1933  that  I  secured  the  much-longed-for 
autograph  :  and  then,  last  year  in  France,  my 
ambition  realised,  I  met  Miss  White  in  person, 
who.  after  so  long,  proved  all  I  had  ever  hoped 
or  dreamed. 

Eighteen  years  of  constant  following.  Surely 
this  is  a  record  ! — John  Robyns,  Trewellard 
21  Hcllingbury  Rise,  Brighton,  6. 

(I  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
readers  who  contend  that  "poshes"  are  as  enduring 
as  ever. — "Thinker.") 


Unifying 


There  must  be  many  picturegoers  who,  like 
me,  find  the  kinema  a  unifying  influence  in 
the  home. 

In  these  days  our  sons  and  daughters  have 
such  a  diversity  of  interests  to  serve,  many  of 
them  outside  the  range  of  the  parents'  activities, 
that  there  is  little  to  preserve  the  "home  circle." 

But  the  kinema  provides  suitable  entertain- 
ment for  all  and  we  regularly  find  that  we  all 
have  something  to  converse  about  "en  famille" 
after  our  visit.  We  compare  opinions  of  story 
and  "stars"  and  many  happy  evenings  result. — 
F.  John,  155  Gladesmore  Road,  London,  N.  15. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£1  IS.  and  ICS.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The  j 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  BowJ 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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t  "  I  USED  TO  DREAD  THOSE  VISITS  " 

I  "Every  time  I  went  to  the  Jentist  more  teeth  needed  slopping.  'You're  destroying 
I  the  enamel,'  he  said  at  last.  '  VThat  tooth  paste  do  you  use  ? '  He  told  me  that  Odol 
I  deans  safely — cannot  possibly  scratch  the  enamel  as  it  contains  no  harsh  abrasives. 
■  Since  then  I've  used  CWol  regularly  and  have  had  no  more  stoppings.  My  teeth  are 
^kwonderfully  white,  too  !  " 


AND  20 
OTHER 
PRIZES 


EVERY  WEEK  for'SUNNYSNAPS' 


li  ich  week's  Competition  closes 
when  the  final  pt»st  reaches 
C.ranbux  on  the  Saturday.  Win- 
ners wUl  be  announced  in  the 
"Daily  .Mirror"  and  "Daily 
Skeicli  "  the  following  Friday. 
The  decision  of  the  General 
-Manager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  is 
final.  Write  your  name  on  the 
back  of  each  snap  and  post  to 
Oanbux  Ltd.,  ODOL  Sunny 
Snaps  (Dept.  PG  6),  Norwich. 
I'icase  mark  top  left-hand  corner 


of  envelope  "Competition."  The 
final  weekly  competition  ends  on 
Saturday,  October  3rd,  1936. 
%  Each  snap  entercj  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  empty  ODOL 
Tooth  Paste  canon,  i  -  size,  or 
tzco  6d.  size  cartons.  Tzco  entries 
may  be  sent  with  a  i  9J.  size 
carton.  All  Tcinning  snaps  become 
the  property  of  Cranbux  Ltd.;  no 
snaps  can  be  returned.  Only  ama- 
teurs may  enter.  Entries  limited 
to  Gt.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland. 


-PICTUREGOER'S"  NEW 
POSTCARDS 

^^Partners"  make 
a  special  Hit ! 

THE  new  cards  issued  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Pictukegoer 
Weekly  continue  to  be  the  talk 
of   collectors    everywhere.  The 
"partners"  have  been  singled  out 
for  special  praise.  In  every  order,  the 
magic  names  of  Ginger  Rogers  and 

Fred  Astaire  appear  !  The  postcard  C/„  A|  [^}|  \^  F  R  F  F 
reproduced    here  tells    you    why.  /\t-DV./ll  IIXUL. 

PicTUREGOER  WEEKLY  has  actually 
produced  many  thousands  of  post- 
cards, but  none  are  more  fascinating 
than  the  new  ones  now  offered. 

Write  for  yours  to-day.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO  DAY 


To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALOX,  85  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send  me 
Membership  Card  and  full  particulars  of 
discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I  enclose 
order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  "Picture- 
poj-r"  Postcards,  price  2/6  dozen.  Please 
mclude  with  my  order  your  new  5/-  Postcard 
Album  FREE.  I  enclose  •!/-  extra  (or2/- 
eztra  if  the  album  de  luxe  is  chosen)  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  and  packing  on  my 
gift. 

Name  

Address   

P.O.  No   Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage  or  3/- 
extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  I  &  Co.  I  and  make  payable 
to  "THE  PICTUREGOER." 

Irish  Free  State  customers  will  be  re- 
quited to  pay  any  charges  that  may  be 
levied.  29/8/36 


Don't  forget  that  yon  can  obtain 
liberal  discounts  on  your  |x>stcards  by 
joining  the  Puturegoer  Postcard 
Club.  You  will  also  receive  a  5/- 
.\lbum  Free  to  hold  300  Cards.  The 
book  is  a  beauty,  made  to  resemble 
snakeskin.  An  album  de  luxe,  bound 
in  Blue  Rexine  is  also  obtainable.  To 
join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than 
one  dozen  of  the  new  p>ostcards  at  the 
regular  price  of  2/6  doz.  Discounts 
on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  cards  from  list  given  here. 
All  new  cards.  Real  photos,  3d.  each,  216 
do*.  On  Sale  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  3,000 
postcards  rent  free  on  request. 


Sepia  Glossy 

Hardje  Albright. 
Ross  Alexander. 
Noah  Beery,  Jnr. 
Katherine  I>e  Hille. 
Mary  Ellis. 
George  Formby. 
John  Gielgud. 
Harriet  Hilliard. 
Dickie  Moore. 
WiUiam  Powell. 
Phillip  Reed. 
Ginger  Rogers. 


"PARTNERS" 

Sepia  and  coloured 
(state  which  are  re- 
quired). 

Walter  Abel  and  Margot 

Graham. 

Henry  Fonda  and  Sylvia 
Sidney. 

William     Powell  and 
Rosalind  Russell. 
Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger 
Rogers. 


Going  already.  Tom  ?  Well 
would  you  see  my  sister 
home  -  its  on  your  way,  I'm 
staying  awhile' 


This 
taxi 


calls  for  a 
Miss  Watson' 


'Well Claire,  how  did  voul 
like  Tom  ?ask  him  in  ?'| 


'Oh.  I  like  him- 

and  asked 
him  in-but  he 

seemed 
anxious  to  gef 
away.  I  wonder 
■  ^  why?' 

r 


"^Tlien  my  sister 
told  me  about 


Odo-ro-110  —  thank  heavens 


Goodness  knows  how  long  I'd 
have  gone  on  thinking  that 
good  honest  baths  were  enough 
to  keep  one  from  the  sin  of 
perspiration  odour.  But  they 
are  not! 

Perspiration  goes  stale  so  soon, 
and  becomes  unpleasant.  You 
don't  notice  it  yourself — but 
others  do.  Now  I  play  for 
safety — I  use  Odo-ro-no  regu- 
larly.' 

Guards  freshness  — 

saves  clothes 

Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  good 


dress  completely,  iinless  you 
use  Odo-ro-no.  Save  your 
clothes — and  save  yourself, 
too. 

Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  stop  his  hands 
{jerspiring  while  he  operated. 
His  daughter  immediately 
saw  what  a  boon  it  would 
be  to  women  to  check  xmder- 
arm  perspiration.  So  when 
it  had  been  proved  safe,  she 
began  to  use  it  —  and  now  it 
has  its  recognised  place  in 
the  toilet  routine  of  practically 
every  civilised  woman.  It  both 
checks  perspiration  and  pre- 
vents it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
'with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 

Northam  Warren  Ltd.  (Dept.  P.311, 
215  Blackfriars  Road,  Lx)ndon,  S.E.i 

Name  .   


PREVENTS 

underarm 

perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/0 


Also  larger  and  smaller  sizes 


Address 


2  KINDS  OF  C«X>-RO-NC 

1.  INSTANT  (or  'clear')  Odo-ro-no  gives  protection 
for  two  to  three  days. 

2.  REGUI AR  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-no  is  stronger.  One 
application  keeps  you  free  from  perspiration  fo« 
a  week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a  con- 
venient sponge  "applicator. 
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lULIG  SUEDO 

I     [lie.  Lflcliraled  Film  !)tGr  in  Improper  Dunlifiss.Ouowi  of  Hearls.clc. 

takes  an 

OXYGEN 
BATH/ 


OXYCCN  BATtt 

is  a  beauty  treatment 


Imagine  it !  Your  bath  a  veri- 
table beauty  treatment,  frag- 
rant as  a  flower  garden  luxur- 
iously soft,  supercharged  with 
beautifying  oxygen — simply 
by  crumbling  a  Reudel  Bath 
Cube  in  the  water.  Oxygenated 
water  dissolves  away  secre- 
tions and  stimulates  your  skin 
to  radiant  velvety  health  ;  it  holds 
soap  and  dirt  in  solution  so  that  it 
cannot  wash   back  into   the  pores. 
Thus  you  get  new  life  and  spring-like 
daintiness  \ 


fleur/ 


Now  obtainable  in  re- 
freshing pine  and  fra- 
grant lavender  perfumes 
as  well  as  the  delightful 
original  scent. 


REUDEL 

BATH  CHBES 

//tf  Qjctpjfjt  bath  aiJfeJu 

6  cubes  l/-  in  dainty  box          or  sold  separately  2'edch 
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Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r\WlNG  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  f<ins.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  clo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Bruce  Cabot  and  Betty  Fitwess  Fan 
(Winsford). — Other  films  for  Bruce 
Cabot  besides  those  you  mention  :  The 
Eighth  Wonder,  Money  Mad,  Moonlight 
Murder,  Three  Wise  Guys,  Fury,  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans  and  Don't  Turn  'Em  Loose. 
Betty  Fumess — The  Magnificent  Obsession, 
Three  Wise  Guys  and  Chain  Lightning. 

Regular  Reader  (Devon). — Louis  Hay- 
ward,  stage  and  screen  actor,  5  ft.  7  in.,  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  ed.  France.  Films  include  : 
Self  Made  Lady,  The  Call  Box  Mvsterv, 
I'll  Stiek  to  You,  The  I^ve  Test,  The  Flame 
Within,  A  Feather  in  Her  Hat,  .Absolute 
Quiet. 

H.  J.  (Stourton). — (1)  Chief  players 
Our  Relations — Laurel  and  Hardy,  Daphne 
Pollard,  Alan  Hale  and  Jane  Finlayson. 
Babes  in  Toyland — Laurel  and  Hardy, 
Charlotte  Henry,  Felix  Knight.  (2)  Articles 
on  Laurel  and  Hardy.  "  Behind  the  Scenes 
of  Babes  in  Toyland  "—Dec.  22,  1934. 
"My  Lad  Laurel  by  Stan's  Fatjier" — 
June  4,  1932.  (3)  Back  numbers  obtainable 
from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Catharine 
Street,  London,  W.C.2. 

J.  B. — (1)  John  Beat's  films  since  Break  of 
Hearu,  Laddie,  Sylvia  Scarlett.  Old  Man 
Rhythm.  To  make  Mother  Carey's  Chickens, 
We  Who  Are  About  to  Die.  (2)  Walter  Abel, 
b.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Faithful  Reader  (Yorks). — Latest  plates 
or  front  covers — Greta  Garbo — Jan.  4,  1936; 
Joan  Crawford — Mar.  23,  1935;  N'ormi 
Shearer — Summer  .Number  1936,  Mar.  28, 
1936,  Dolores  del  Rio— May  2,  1936;  Merle 
Oberon — Summer  Number  1936,  June  20, 
1936;  Leslie  Howard — Summer  Number 
1936,  June  15,  1935;  Gary  Cooper— April 
25,  1936  ;  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sen. — 
Summer     Number     1934    and     June  9, 

1934  ;    Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jun. — Dec.  14, 

1935  ;  Ronald  Colman — May  31),  1936. 
Robert  Donat — Dec.  21,  1935;  Ann 
Dvorak — June  2,  1935.  (2)  Of  the  stars  you 
mention  Norma  Shearer  won  the  Academy 
award  in  1929-30  for  The  Divorcee. 

Irish  Reader  (Dublin). — Latest  films  and 
companies — Myma  Loy  to  make  The  Last 
of  Mrs.  Cheney,  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Franchot  Tone — Suzy,  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Robert  Montgomery — Piccadilly  jim, 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

M.  R.  (Coulsdon). — If  you  will  let  me 
know  the  names  of  the  stars  whose  addresses 
you  require  I  will  let  you  have  them  at  once. 
You  should  enclose  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  this  type  of  query. 

Brownette  (Plymouth). — (1)  Douglass 
Montgomery,  b.  Oct.  29,  1908,  not  married, 
hobby,  the  stage.  (2)  So  far  as  we  know 
Franchot  Tone  has  no  definite  plans  as  to  a 
visit  to  England  either  on  business  or 
pleasure. 

B.  P.  (Chiswick). — (1)  Frank  Lawton  at 
moment  on  the  way  to  England  with  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Laye.  (2)  Robert  Montgomery  making 
Piccadilly  Jim  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

R.  T.  (Surrey). — (1)  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jun.,  latest  film  Accused  for  Criterion  Films. 
(2)  Ginger  Rogers,  b.  July  16,  1911.  (3) 
Robert  Taylor,  b.  Aug.,  1911,  latest  film. 
His  Brother's  Wife,  with  Barbara  Stanwyck. 

P.  A.  (N.W.5). — Phil  Regan's  photograph 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Postcard  Salon, 
85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 

B.  B.  (Maida  Vale). — Mona  Barrie,  b. 
Dec.  1 8  (no  year  given),  London,  dark  brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes. 


Hepburn  Fan. — Eric  Linden,  b.  1911, 
U.S.A.,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes.  Latest  films, 
Fury  and  Old  Hutch. 

M.  B.  (Hastings). — We  published  centre 
spreads  of  Count  of  Monte  Cristoon  Dec.  8, 
1934,  and  Captain  Blood— Feb.  22,  1936. 
Back  numbers  obtainable  from  the  Publishing 
Dept.,  see  previous  column. 

K.  G.  (SUverdale).— Write  to  Ruby 
Keeler  c/o  Warner  Bros. 

Doug.,  ]vn.  Fan.— (1)  Articles  on 
Doug.  Jun.  before  Sept.  21,  1935 — April  7, 
1934,  "  Doug.  Junior  Hits  Back  ";  Feb.  24, 
1934 — -"Plain  Words  to  Doug,  Jun."  Art 
Plates— May  28,  1932,  July  22,  1933, 
Aug.  26,  1933,  Oct.  28,  1933.  Front  Cover— 
Feb.  24,  1934.  (2)  Doug.  Fairbanks,  Jun.,  is 
6  ft.  1  in.  (3)  We  have  no  details  of  a  Fan  Club 
for  this  star. 

FiLMFA-N  (Tottenham). —  Write  to  Syd 
Briggs,  c  o  International  Club,  27  Belgrave 
Road,  Blackpool,  for  full  particulars  of  the 
Greta  Garbo  Fan  Club. 

U.  S.  F.  (Essex). — Release  dates  :  While 
Parents  Sleep — Feb.  17,  1936.  Man  of  Iron — 
July  6,  1936.  (2)  Joan  Bennett's  films  since 
1932 — Pier  13,  Arizona  to  Broadway,  Little 
Women,  The  Man  Who  Reclaimed  His  Head, 
Mississippi,  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  Privaie 
Worlds,  Two  for  To-night,  The  Man  Who 
Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Cvlo,  Thirteen 
Hours  by  Air,  Big  Brown  lyes.  Two  in  a 
Crowd,  By  the  Dawn's  Early  Light,  Wedding 
Present.  (3)  Maureen  O 'Sullivan  (since 
1933)  :  Tug  Boat  Annie,  Stage  Mother, 
Tarzan  and  His  Mate,  The  Thin  Man,  The 
Hide  Out,  The  Barratts  of  Wimpole  Street, 
West  Point  of  the  Air,  Arma  Karenina, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  The  Flame  Within,  Woman 
Wanted,  The  Bishop's  Misadventures,  Voiceof 
Bugle  Ann,  Devil  Doll. 

Picker  (Grimsby). — (1)  The  Avalon 
Boys  sang  "  There'll  always  be  a  Lady 
Fair  "  in  Anything  Goes.  (2)  Bela  Lugosi  is 
under  contract  to  U  niversal  Studios. 

Blue  Eyes. — Henry  Stephenson  took  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  in  The  Imperfect  Lady. 

Ipoh.— I  am  sorry  but  we  cannot  trace  the 
film  Queen  of  the  Jungle  either  as  a  feattjre 
length  film  or  a  short  film. 

A  New  Flynn  Fan. — Besides  the  films 
you  mention  Errol  Flynn  has  also  made 
Murder  at  Monte  Carlo,  The  Three  Musketeers, 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  is  scheduled 
for  The  Green  Light  (original  Leslie  Howard 
vehicle)  and  The  White  Rajah,  a  story  based 
on  the  life  and  adventures  of  Rajah  Brooke, 
of  Sarawak,  written  by  Flynn  himself.  (2) 
The  film  Slot  On  Your  Life  was  projected 
but  never  made  and  so  it  should  not  have 
been  included  in  his  Hst  of  films.  (3)  The 
Australian  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  fiilm  will 
not  be  shown  in  England. 

Faithfltl  "Picturegoer"  Supporter. — 
Latest  films  and  companies  :  Noima 
Shearer — Romeo  and  Juliet,  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Robert  Donat — Knight 
Without  Armour,  for  London  Films. 
Gary  Cooper — The  General  Died  at  Dawn, 
for  Paramount.  Nova  Pilbeam  at  present 
appearing  on  stage  at  Criterion  Theaire. 

"Picturegoer"  Fan  (W.C.L.). — Latest 
films — Jan  Kiepura  to  make  Opemrir.g  for  an 
Austrian  film  company,  and  Gladys 
Swarthout  making  Champagne  Wedtz  with 
Fred  MacMurray. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Nelson  Eddy  Fan  Club  welcomes 
new  members.  Mr.  Eddy  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  h'S  club  and  an  autographed 
photograph  is  sent  to  all  new  members, 
also  copies  of  the  bi-monthly  magazine 
"  The  Eddy  Voice."  Honorary  members 
of  this  club  include  Jcanette  MacDonald, 
Fred  Astaire  and  Mr.  Eddy's  accompanist, 
Theodore  Paxson.  Write  to  Miss  Victoria 
Mason,  1505  Delaware  Avenue,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  U.S.A.,  for  full  particulars. 


As  Miss  Evelyn  Venable's  birthday  is 
getting  near,  October  18th  is  the  date,  the 
secretary  of  her  club  has  asked  me  to  let  all 
members  and  fans  know  in  order  that  they 
may,  if  they  wish,  send  her  a  remittance 
towards  a  small  birthday  gift  the  club  desires 
to  send  Miss  Venabic  in  appreciation  of  her 


acting  and  interest  in  her  vast  public.  No 
gift  is  too  small  or  too  large.  They  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Margaret  Coverdale, 
4A  Markham  Avenue,  Harehilis,  Leeds,  8. 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


GET  THIS 
STRIKINGLY 

BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION 

And  Amaze  Your  Friends- 
Quick  Easy  Way 


Men  hate  an  ugly  greasy  nose  and  a 
shiny  skin.  Moisture  and  greasy  secretions 
come  from  enlarged  pores.  These  mix 
vrith  your  fHDwder  and  form  tiny  bard  par- 
ticles which  enter  the  p)ores,  irritate  and 
enlarge  them  still  more — so  the  vicious 
circle  goes  on.  Change  to  Poudre  Tokalon 
moisture  proof  p)owder  at  once.  Put  this 
jwwder  on  your  finger,  then  put  your  fin- 
ger into  water — take  it  out  and  lo  !  both 
the  powder  and  your  finger  are  still  dry. 
Poudre  Tokalon  is  blended  ■with  mousse  of 
cream.  It  stays  on  in  spite  of  rainy 
weather,  bathing  in  the  sea  or  perspiration 
while  dancing  in  the  hottest  ballrooms. 
The  marvellous  new  shades  give  the  com- 
plexion a  strikingly  beautiful  ap]>earance, 
never  before  seen.  Men  are  passionately 
fond  of  these  new  shades.  They  blend 
with  the  skin  and  no  one  can  really  tell 
whether  you  have  used  powder  or  not. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  costs 
much  more  to  make  these  new  shades,  the 
price  of  Poudre  Tokalon  will  for  the  pre- 
sent remain  the  same.  6d.  and  Is.  a  bo.x. 


FREt.  BOOKLET  EXPLAINS 
FREE  Booklet  describes  remarkable  new  method  and 
tells  how  it  will  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  rid  you  of 
superfluous  hair  for  ever.  Fill  in  and  post  the  coupon  to-day 
for  your  copy.  There  is  no  obligation.  Dermal  Research 
Institute  (Dept.  95*),  3  Lower  John  Street,  London,  W.l. 

DERMAL  RESEARCSI  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  958). 

3  Lower  John  Street,  London,  W.l. 

You  may  send  me,  free  and  without  obligation,  your 
interestiDg  little  booklet,  "The  New  Way  to  Remove 
Superfluous  Hair  Permanently." 


Name  . 


AdJress 


Tomn  . 


WHY  WOMEN  SAY 
the  new  CUTEX 
is  lovelier 


Cutex  has  a  new  polish  formula  that's  an  amazing  improvement!  It  resists 
evaporation  and  won't  thicken  in  the  bottle.  It  flows  so  smoothly  that  it's  easier 
to  apply  than  ever  before  and  it  comes  in  fifteen  smart  shades.  For  best  results, 
always  use  Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover — helps  to  keep  your  cuticle  soft  and  your 
polish  at  its  best.  Ask  for  Cutex  preparations  at  your  favourite  shop.  Ivlade  in 

Great  Britain. 


SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BOTTLES— Mail 
the  coupon  with  6d.  for  the  Cutex  Trial 
Kit  including  Liquid  Polish  and  Oily 
Polish  Remover. 

LIQUID  POLISH 


Dept.  X15,  NORTHAM  WARREN  LTD.. 

211  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.I. 
(Indicate  Shade)  Natural — Rose — Coral — 
Cardinal. 

Name   


Address 


FOUR   YEARS  OF 
STOMACH  SUFFERING 

"  Perpetual  pain  and  sinking  feeling  " 

Ever>'  stomach  sufferer  will  s^Tnpathise  vnth  Mr. 
Whitney,  of  Hanley,  when  he  asks  how  you  can  look 
pleasant  when  you  are  in  perpetual  pain.  But  joyous 
relief  came  his  way,  as  his  letter  shows.  Mr.  Whitney 
writes  : — 

"  Up  to  four  months  ago  I  had  been  suffering  for 
four  years  from  stomach  trouble. 

"  Probably  only  sufferers  know  the  agony  of  that 
perpetual  pain  and  sinking  feeling. 

"  Can  anyone  imagine  anything  more  impossible 
than  trying  to  look  pleasant  while  suffering  from 
gastric  trouble?  My  job  was  '  getting  me  down,*  and 
I  was  losing  weight. 

"  One  day,  I  took  the  advice  of  an  old  lady  and 
bought  a  bottle  of  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder. 
The  relief  was  so  great  that  I  decided  to  carry  on 
with  it,  and  now,  and  for  the  past  three  months,  I 
can  eat  anything  I  fancy  without  any  fear  of  after- 
effects, and  mv  job  is  now  a  pleasure." 

Even  if  your  stomach  has  troubled  you  for  years  you 
will  go  happily  about  your  work  again  after  using 
Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder.  Insist  upon  the  original 
MACLEAN  BRAND.  You  can  tell  it  bv  the  signature 
"  ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN  "  on  the  bottle.  Sold  only 
in  bottles  in  cartons.  1/3.  2/-  and  5/-.  powder  or  tablets. 
Xever  sold  loose. 


\.\CHr 


— Hinde»  Phle.tible 
Hair  Curlers  and 
Wavers  do  their  work 
while  you  sleep.  Com- 
fortable and  flexible, 
they  curve  to  every 
shape    of    the  bead. 

Set  or  five  I/- 
Hindes     make  32 
wonderful    patterns  in 
wavers  and  curlers. 


At  Hairdressers,  Chemists,  Drapers  ami  Stores 

HmDEH 


Ps'.eiu 


8 

HAIR.  CUR.LER.erWAVER 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day? 


"What  do  xou  think? 


MACLEAHS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Obtainable  evcrynhcrt\  6°,  1/-  and  1/9 

If  you  unc  a  solii)  ilcnrifrice,  try 
Macleans  Solid  Peroxide  Dentifrice — per  tin. 


9t 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

''THERE  is  no  reason  why  you  should  try  to  solve  your  own  beauty 
problems,  when  it  is  my  job  to  help  you.     Send  your  letter  to 
me,  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  postal  reply. 


ANY  girls  whose  hair 
incUnes  to  a  natural  kink, 
or  who  have  had  per- 
manent wave,  like  to  set 
it  themselves.  Indeed 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  home  made 
wave  should  not  be  a  perfect 
success.  All  you  need  is  a  good 
setting  lotion  (and  they  are  often 
advertised  in  our  pages),  a  know- 
ledge of  the  right  method,  and  some 
patience. 

If  you  have  previously  had  your 
hair  set  by  a  trained  operator,  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  way  to 
set  to  work.  Setting  is  most 
successful  when  done  immediately 
after  a  shampoo  and  while  the  hair 
is  still  somewhat  damp. 

After  brushing  the  hair  and 
making  sure  that  it  is  free  from  all 
tangles,  brush  on  just  sufficient  of 
the  setting  lotion  to  make  the  hair 
hang  from  the  head  in  strands. 

With  your  right  hand  press  hard 
against  the  head  at  the  place  you 
want  your  first  wave  to  be — that  is 
generally  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  parting.  Take  the  waving 
comb  in  the  other  hand,  insert  it 
into  the  hair  and  press  it  up  against 
the  rigid  right  hand.  Press  hard 
so  that  it  makes  a  ridge  of  hair. 
Fasten  the  comb  at  both  ends 
with  some  invisible  hair  pins. 

Continue  in  this  way  with  the 
combs  right  round  the  head,  taking 
the  direction  you  want  the  waves  to 
set.  Adjust  a  net  over  your  hair, 
and  go  out  into  the  sunshine  to 
dry  it. 

If  the  weather  doesn't  fjermit,  and 
you  do  not  possess  a  hand  dryer, 
you  can  sit  in  the  beam  of  one  of 
those  small  electric  bowl  heaters. 
Take  care,  however,  not  to  sit  too 
close,  or  the  effect  will  be  bad  for 
your  hair,  and  take  pains  to  ascer- 
tain that  your  combs  are  non- 
inflamable,  or  there  will  be  a  tragedy. 

The  easiest  way  of  curling  up  the 
ends  is  to  use  some  of  the  patent 
curlers  now  on  the  market.  They  are 
mostly  sixpence  a  set  of  three  or  four, 
and  they  are  so  constructed  with 
ventilation  holes,  that  when  the  hair  is 
twisted  round  them,  it  dries  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Twist  these  curlers  in  before  putting 
on  the  net.  Before  you  remove  net 
and  curlers,  the  hair  must  be  bone  dry. 
If  you  are  impatient  and  want  to  see 
the  results  before  the  hair  is  absolutely 
dry,  all  your  efforts  will  be  wasted  and 
the  waves  will  fall  out  in  no  time. 

When  the  hair  is  really  dry  and  the 
net  is  removed,  comb  out  the  hair, 
and  coax  in  the  ridges  again  with  thumb 
and  first  finger,  pinching  them  into 
position.  Comb  and  pinch,  comb  and 
pinch,  till  you  get  professional  look 
about  the  waves. 

Patience  counts  for  a  lot  in  home 
wave  setting.  And,  don't  be  afraid  to 
brush  the  hair  afterwards.  If  the 
waving  is  successful,  the  brushing  will 
deepen  it.  If  the  waving  isn't  property 
done,  it  will  fall  out  anyway,  bnishing 
or  not. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  be  too  con- 
servative about  hair  styles. 
Having  found  a  style  to  suit  us,  we  are 
apt  to  stick  to  it  season  after  season, 
which  is  almost  as  dull  as  wearing  the 
same  hat  year  after  year. 

The  styles  can  be  varied  within  cer- 
tain Umits,  and  those  limits  are  set  by 
your  own  features.  Whether  your 
face  is  long  or  broad,  your  head  too 
small,  or  too  large,  or  your  neck  too 
long  or  too  short — all  these  should  be 


taken  into  consideration  before  deciding 
on  a  style. 

Long  faces  are  often  considerably 
improved  by  a  fringe.  It  can  be  straight 
or  slightly  curled,  but  for  smartness, 
give  me  the  simple  sUghtly  curled  fringe 
worn  by  Claudette  Colbert.  You  will 
notice  that  her  fringe  is  cut  fairly  high 
on  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  hair  is  a 
neat  shingle  of  not  too  closely  set  waves. 

This  same  style  may  be  varied  with  a 
knot  coOed  low  on  the  neck.  But  take 
the  measure  of  your  neck  before  placing 
the  knot.  A  shc«t  neck  looks  better 
with  the  knot  placed  fairly  high.  A 
long  neck  needs  the  knot  placed  lower.  H 
This  hair  dressing  looks  very  well  with 
pearl  stud  ear-rings. 

A  centre  parting  is  extremely  yoath- 
iuL,  but  is  for  the  comparatively  few. 
It  not  only  needs  a  rouncf  face,  but  the 
features  must  be  good.  If  you  do 
have  a  centre  parting  see  that  it  is  a 
long  one.  Never  cut  it  short  in  the 
centre  of  the  head.  This  gives  a 
becoming  appearance  of  length. 


Centre  partings  and  coronet  braids 
of  hair  seem  to  go  together,  but  how 
often  on  the  wrong  face.  A  coronet  on 
a  long  face,  or  even  an  oval  face,  is 
dowdily  out  of  place.  It  is  only  the 
girl  with  really  round  features  that  can 
afford  to  pile  her  hair  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  even  though  it  is  only  a  braid. 

Two  lines  of  neat  little  curls  stfetch- 
ing  around  the  back  of  the  head  from 
ear  to  ear  are  very  attractive  with  the 
centre  parting,  and  give  the  tailored 
effect  that  it  seems  to  demand. 

To  return  to  knots  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  for  a  moment  :  if  you  have  long 
hair  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  long  face 
as  well,  the  knot  on  the  neck  is  not  really 
becoming.  It  takes  away  fullness  from 
the  sides  of  the  face  where  it  is  needed. 
A  better  style  is  the  figure-of-eight  knot 
twisted  across  the  neck.  This  pushes 
the  hair  out  at  the  sides  instead  of 
drawing  it  in. 

A  face  that  is  somewhat  flat  at  the 
cheekbones,  can  take  hair  curled  fully 
below  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  Above  this 
it  should  be  drawn  down  smoothly. 
This  fills  out  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
and  gives  balance  to  the  broad  features 
above. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  J.  P.  Spillane,  1  Room,  5  Block,  "  B  " 
Sqdn.,  2nd  Wing,  R.A.F.,  Halton  Camp, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks,  for  : — 

Kidnapped 

Held  to  Ransom 

No  Ransom 

Death  in  a  Private  Car 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded 
to  : — 

F.  Mann,  40,  Hr.  Bents  Lane,  Bredbury 
Nr.  Stockport,  Cheshire,  for : — 

Two  Alone 

Private  Lives 

Private  Worids 

Imitation  of  Life 
Miss  Doris  Binns,  40,  Craig  Street,  Peter- 
borough, Northants,  for  : — 

A  Bill  of  Divorcement 

The  Most  Precious  Thing  in  Life 

L.es  Miserables 

Happy 

Miss  G.  Taylor,  6,  St.  Michael's  Road, 
Louth,  Lines.,  for  : — 

The  Moon's  Our  Home 
Things  to  Come 
The  Flying  Doctor 
Thirteen  Hours  by  Air 
Miss  Joan  Pyle,  &4,  Green  End  Road, 
Bedford  Park,  W.4.,  for  :— 
Bad  Giri 
Out  AU  Night 
Be  Careful  Young  Lady 
People  WIU  Talk 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales    is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard, 
c/o  PicTURXGOEK,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "  titles  "  are  submitted  on  a  postcaid 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Beacon. 
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August  29,  1936 

See  this  Sensational 
Film  Spectacle 

TODAY! 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Bemntital  Ann. 

HttOth  evttt 
Start  a  lot  of 
inoneit — «0  Ann 
Uardinf  talft 
in  "Tk€ 


lT'S  a  sensation — 
the  most  thrilling 
pageant  of  filmland's 
wonders  you've  ever 
seen — all  in  "  The 
Picturegoer  Summer 
Annual  "  now  on  sale. 
A  hundred  dazzling 
photogravTire  pages 
of  delightful  surprises 
— glorious  portraits 
of  your  favourites — 
fiction  —  gossip  — 
secrets  —  that  will 
make  you  gasp,  and 
the  price? 
hardly  believe  it — 
it's  only  SIXPENCE 
Don't  wait  another 
minute  to  see  for 
yotuself  what  a  feast 
awaits  you — hurry 
for  a  copy  now — 
before  it  is  too  late. 


Romance  comes  quickly  to  the  girl  with  a  lovely  skin  and  fresh, 
healthy  complexion.  Men  cannot  resist  the  thrilling,  satin-like 
softness  of  skin  kept  beautiful  with  D  &.  R  face  creams  and  skin 
tonic.  No  girl  need  have  a  poor  complexion  if  she  follows  the 
famous  D  R  way  to  loveliness.  D  &  R  beauty  creams  keep  the 
skin  soft,  supple  and  young,  and  D  &  R  skin  tonic  tones  up  and 
refreshes  the  pores.  Start  using  D  &.  R  beautifiers  to-day  and 
see  the  transformation  in  your  complexion  .  .  .  and  his  affections  ! 

DAGGETT  8RAMSDELL 


PERFECT  BEAUTY 


Bide  biis  Cowboj ! 

Vnrrti   Buck  Jonrt, 
iht  hrro  oj  5,000.000 
tow. 


PREPARATIONS 


cSL  always  relies  o/i  (amelia 


Tune  and  tide  w»it  for  no  one,  but 
hicky  ladies  who  go  cruising  need  not 
woiry  atKnn  sailing  dates  if  they  rely 
on  CAMELIA  —  SAFE,  SECURE 
and  completely  INVISIBLE 


SIX 

FOR 

CD 


12  for  H 
ENTItfiy 
IRITISM 
MAO£ 


Came 

SANITARY  TOWELS 

MOUNOCD  ENDS  for  complete  concealment. 


Id 


D  &  R  Perfect  Cold  Cream       D  &  R  Perfect  Skin  Tonic       D  &  R  Perfect  Vanishing  Cream 


SAMPLE 
OFFER 


Send   I  Jd.  in  stamps  with  your  name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope  for 
sample  tubes  of  D  &  R  Beauty  Creams,  to  Stemco,  Ltd..  Dept. f'icturegoer  August  29. 
128.  Albert  Street,  Camden  Town.  N.W.I. 

NAME  :  

ADDRESS  


fif^/^  IS  SHEER  MAGIC 

Like  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand  AV\  Shampoo 
transforms  dull,  lustreless  tresses  into  a  wealth  of 
shimmering  loveliness. 

And  its  all  so  simple.  No  rinse  needed,  because 
there  is  no  greasy,  sticky  film  to  ■wash  out. 
AVA  is  soapless.  Use  it.  and — hey  presto  ! — your 
hair  is  beautiful. 


Your  Chemisl,  Boots,  Timothy  Whites 
atidTavlors — or  your  Hairdresser — all 
sell  A  I' A  Also  ask  for  AVA  SeUing 
Lotion,  contairs  no  gum,  1  -  per  bottle. 

AVA      LTD.,  S 


AVA 


SOAPLESS 

SHAMPOO 


PARK  HILL 


LONDON 


BITING 


N  E  W 
NAILS 
NEXT 

_  W-EEK ! 

Free  booklet  sent  under  plain 
scaled  cover  explains  how  yoa  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  cure  yourself 
of  this  objectionable,  health -ends  nfering 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-sonestion.  New 
discovery.    Send  l^d.  stamp  for  postage. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  31,  The  Broad- 
way, Crouch  End,  London,  N.8. 


Marvellous  curls  in  15-20  minutes! 

CAROLA 

The  NEW  RAPID  CURLER 

Qi)  per  oar.i  |  Woolworths,  Boots,  Hdirdressers 
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I'D  LOVE  TO  GO 


but  how  can  /,  with 

tegs  tike  mine 


IF  YOUR 

ucsARispoa- 

THEM  R»CHT 


What  Users  of  Elasto  Say  .— 

.Vo  sign  of  varicose  veins  now." 
Rheumatoid  arthrilis  gone;  I  have  never  felt  better." 
'All  signs  of  phlebitis  gone." 

'/  had  suffered  for  years  from  a  ueak  heart,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

'Completely  healed  my  varicose  ulcers." 
'  Now  free  from  piles." 
'  Your  free  sample  gave  wonderful  relief." 
'I  feel  10  years  younger." 

'As  soon  as  I  started  taking  Elasto  I  could  go  about 
my  work  in  comfort;  no  pain  whatever." 

'Had  rheumatism  so  badly  I  could  hardly  walk,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

'My  skin  is  as  soft  as  velvet,  thanks  to  Elasto." 
'The  stinging  sensations  I  used  to  get  in  my  left 

arm  arui  leg  (Arterio-Sclerosis)  are  quite  gone  and 

my  general  health  is  muck  improved." 
'  Varicose  veins  quickly  cured  after  12  years  of  useless 

bandaging." 

'I  was  suffering  from  mitral  disease  and  dare  not 
exert  myself  in  any  way,  but  now,  thanks  to  Elasto 
my  heart  is  quite  sound  again,"  etc. 


Elasto,  the  Pleasant,  Handy  Remedy 

Elasto  is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets  which 
disiolve  Instantly  on  the  tongue,  whence  it 
is  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood  stream, 
thereby  actually  restoring  the  natural 
power  of  healing  to  the  blood. 


For  all  Readers  of  the 
Picturegoer^' 

Generous  Sample  of 
Wonder  Remedy 


Her  Friend  Said — 

Take  Elasto  / 

LEG  TROUBLES  soon  vanish  when  Elasto  is 
taken.  Varicose  veins  are  forgotten  and  soon 
disappear,  skin  troubles  clear  up,  old  wounds 
become  clean  and  healthy  and  quickly  heal,  swell- 
ings go  down,  inflammation  and  irritation  are 
soothed,  rheumatism  simply  fades  away,  and  the 
whole  system  is  braced  and  strengthened.  This  is 
I  not  magic,  although  the  relief  does  seem  magical ;  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  revitelised  blood  and  improved 
circulation  brought  about  by  Elasto. 

Not  a  Drug,  but  a  Vitat  Cell  Food ! 

You  naturaUy  ask— What  is  Elasto?  This 
question  is  fully  answered  in  an  interestmg 
booklet  which  explains  in  simple  language  the 
Elasto  method  of'  curing  through  the  blood.  Your 
copy  is  free,  see  coupon  below.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  Elasto  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  vital  cell 
food.  It  restores  to  the  blood  the  vital  elements 
which  combine  with  albumin  to  form  elastic 
tissue,  and  thus  enables  Nature  to  restore  elasti- 
city to  the  broken-down  and  devitalised  fabric 
of  veins,  arteries,  and  heart,  and  so  to  re-establish 
normal  circulation  — /Ae  real  basis  of  sound 
health  I 

Every  sufferer  should  know  of  this  wonderful 
new  biological  remedy  which  quickly  brmgs 
ease  and  comfort,  and  creates  within  the  system 
a  new  health  force  ;  overcommg  sluggish, 
unhealthy  conditions,  increasing  vitality,  and 
bringing  into  full  activity  Nature's  own  powers  of 
healing.  Elasto  is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets,  which 
dissolve  instantly  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  effective 
remedy  ever  devised.  For  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  you  can  now  enjoy  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  this  modern  scientific  remedy— 
which  has  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  perfect 

You  Can  Test  Elasto  FREE  ! 

simply  fill  in  the  Coupon  below  for  ^^Free  Sample  and 
a  Snecial  Free  Booklet  fuUy  explaintag  Elasto,  the  INew 
liScal  RemeT  These,  together  with  copies  of  rec^t 
testimonials,  we  will  gladly  send  privately  p^t  free^^ 
Don't  lose  another  moment  I  Write  for  these  «o-day- 
NOW,  while  you  think  of  It  1- and  see  for  yourself 


what  a  wonderful  difference  Elasto  Makes  1 1 
Thit  offer  is  too  good  to  be  misted 

THE    NEW   ERA  TREATMENT  CO.,  LTD., 
(Dept  191),  Cecil  Houi»,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  E.G. 


FILL     IN     THIS     COUPON  — NOW! 


COUPON 


For  Free  Trial  Sample  of  Elasto 


THE  NEW  ERA  TREATMENT  Co.,  Ltd., 

(Dept.  191),  Cecil  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 

Please  send  me  Free  Sample  and  Special  Free  Booklet  fully  cxplainiMK  how  Elasto,  The  Great  Blood 

Revitaliser,  cures  through  the  blood. 


NAME  

(Please  Print  in  Capital  Letters.) 


ADDRESS 


Piotureuocr.  mm/i* 


6ta6tc  unit  b<iu/€  ^cu  /muiM 


.-r.n.ed  .n  Great  B.ita.n  and  Published  Weekly  by  the  Proprietor,  (IDHAMS  PRESS  Ltd  l^S^t,7/^■J^r''^ran^m■Us?on  bvTanaSian  Ma^a^ine  Pos"  '  A^^'encTe^fo, 
1  o»t  1  ree  all  over  the  World:  13».  per  annurr,,  6,.  5d.  for  sfx  months  35.  3d  for  three  "'°')^^^-^\«l^'"^^J^"f^;'^'l!^^^^  • '^^mperm   Ne^"  Co.,  Ltd.,  also  Canadian 

and  Meg««getie«  Daw«on,  13  Rue  Albouy,  Faria. 
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ag  a  z  I  n  e 


Shirley 

Temtle 


WEEKLY 


THE  lO-MINUTE 


SMOKE  FOR 


INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


10 


MINUTES 


WAIT- so 


///  //•//  .-  ;   :lO  lor  I  -  *  4;0  for  2  - 


szke 


•lUST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke. 
In  taste  and  quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large; 
big  enough,  however,  to  last  the  full  10 
minutes  —  and    so    conveniently  packed. 


A 


4   fii  boxes  :  l*^  for  iln  ♦  *2»i  for  I  On  *  30  A'/  I- 

Issued      Godfrey  Phillips  Ltd. 


PLAIN,  CORK 


•IVORY'  -  TIPPED 


ONCE  more  Robert  Hichens'  famous  novel  "The  Garden 
of  Allah"  has  been  brought  to  the  screen,  and  with  it 
the  mysterious  glamour  of  the  desert  .  .  .  and  of  McLrlene 
Dietrich.  This  time  colour  lends  its  aid  to  the  picturisation 
of  a  colourful  romance.    Here  we  have  the  star  and 
Charles  Boyer  in  a  dramatic  scene. 


Imam  I 


"^erfumed 


Nail  Yarli 


One  coat  of  Amami  Perfumed  Nail  Varnish 
will  give  you  gleaming,  sf>arkling  nails — a 
smooth  and  even  brilliemce  that  lasts 
unspoilt  for  a  week. 

You  will  find  that  a  6d.  Bottle  will  last 
for  months. 


IN  5  FASHIONABLE  SHADES : 


Coloarleta 

Natural 
Coral 


6 


per  Bottle 


Roue  and 

Ruby 


To  prefiare  uom  naiU  /or  the  OMlf 
pcr/cci   manicuTe,  tut  Amam  Naif 

Vamth  Ranovft — oily  cnA  richly 
tierfamtd,  in  ntw  larje  bd.  bcHlt. 

Al»o  Amamti  CidicU  Rtmooer,  (nL 


rovds 


W  here  are  we  going  on  the  make-up 
question  ?  Are  we  to  be  glamorous, 
exotic,  for  all  we're  worth  (and  regardless 
of  whether  it  suits  us  or  not)  ?  Paris, 
sane,  level-headed  Paris,  has  no  doubts 
at  all.  Paris  knows  how  very,  very  few 
of  us  can  really  afford  to  "  go  wild 
Paris  knows  (who  better  ?)  that  the 
sophisticated  modes  of  1936  on  a 
neo-Edwardian  dance-floor,  demand 
a  make-up  which  owes  all  its  charm 
to  a   subtle   lack   of  emphasis. 


ROUGE  ANGELUS 


u4n(I  for  all  occasions  Paris  today  abhors  that 
"  cheap  "  look  which  is  make-up  overdone. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  A  GREAT 
PARISIAN  COLOURIST 


1 


Louis  Philippe,  famous  French  colourist, 
is  the  man  who  set  the  whole  tone  for 
make-up  in  Paris  today  by  his 
astounding  discovery  of  the  perfect 
natural  make-up — lipstick  that  actu- 
ally matches  every  delicate  colour-tone 
of  the  living,  human  blood. 


The  iamous  lipstick   4/6  (refills  3/*) 


The  Little  Gold  Box  for  lips 
attd  checks  -  2/" 


SUN  ORANGE  -  ORANGE  ■  SUN  FLAME  -  POPPY  ■  LIGHT  -  FRAMBOISE     PANDORA  ■  MEDIUM  ■  MEDIUM  DARK 


Two  of  the  famous 

KE/IUTY  AIDS 

"  471 1 "  Fac*  PowdMT,  nint  shades.  Boxes  i  ^  &  6d. 
**  Mmtt>.CrMn«  "  (the  "4711"  Vanishirtg  Cream). 
The  ptrfect  day-cream  attd  ideal  foundation  for  potader. 

Pott  1/3  and  2!-  ;  tubes  i/-  and  6d. 
(Pricts  apply  in  Gt.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland  only.) 
OtrBAlU  "4711"  Slough,  Buckt. 


cemplete 
(URL CONTROL 


new  Style 
CURL 

WAVERS 


comfortable 


Perfect  curls  and 
waves  where  and 
when  yoo  will  are 
yonrs  with  these  soft, 
light.  Bezlble.  and 
Halo'   Parisian  Curlers.   Washable,  hygrienlc. 


made  of  patent  non-stlckln;  rubber,  they  are  easy  to  use  and 
ooet  only  <d.  per  card  of  3.  with  clear  Instructions.  Distributed 
by  the  makers  of  the  famous  *  Halo  '  P.  3  patent  Sleeping  Cap, 
which  gives  perfect  comfort  with  no  chin  strap. 


«J  ON 
^CARD  I 


at  or  qu  . 

Stores,  or  BOOTS  bi-anches;  If  any  difficulty,  please  write  to: 
BYARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD„  Castle  Boulevard. 
NOTTINGHAM 


Picturegocv-The  Screens  MostiPopulor  Maqanno 


Is   there  any  essential  difterence  be- 
tween Londoners  and  dwellers  in  the 
Provinces  ? 
Have  they  a  different  mentality  ? 
Or  are  they  completely  misjudged 
by  the  people  who  supply  them  with  their 
entertainment  ? 

And  what  is  a  happy  ending? 
These  questions  are  suggested  by  the 
news  that  exhibitors  in  the  Provinces  are 
demanding  a  new  ending  for  Ourselves  Alone. 

This  film  of  the  Irish  "troubles "  was  made 
at  Elstree,  and  enjoyed  great  success  in  the 
West  End  and  in  Ireland,  many  critics 
comparing  it  favourably  with  the  Hollywood- 
made  The  Informer. 

It  ended  on  a  sombre  note,  as  The  Informer 
did;  but  that  ending  was  considered  so 
exactly  justified  and  logical  that  West  End 
audiences  made  no  demur. 

Yet  for  the  Suburbs  and  Provinces  it  is 
demanded  that  it  should  be  "happied  up." 

Sugar-Stick 

What  is  the  truth?  Do  you  want  a  sugar- 
stick  to  take  after  the  bitter  mediciae  of 
tragedy,  or  do  you  prefer  to  let  the  strong  harsh 
taste  linger? 

The  exhibitors  want  to  know — the  renters 
want  to  know — ^the  producers  want  to  know — 
for  uf>on  that  knowledge  depends  their  Uvelihood 
It  doesn't  matter  how  unanimously  the  critics 
approve  a  film;  if  you  come  out  of  the  kinema 
and  say  to  your  friends  :  "  Well,  you  may  like  it, 
but  it  gave  me  the  hump" — it's  a  flop. 

It's  you  they  have  to  please ;  and  if  the  same 


ending  is  served  up  to  you  when  you  see  Our- 
selves Alone  in  the  Provinces,  as  was  seen  by 
you  others  in  London,  and  you  turn  it  down, 
that's  a  sign  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  picture- 
goers  in  England,  Londoners  and  non-Londoners, 
which  I,  for  one,  flatly  refuse  to  beUeve. 

Weaklings  ? 

This  matter  of  endings  is  a  fascinating  one. 
A  well-known  Irish  playwright  declared,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
weaklings  and  degenerates  because  we  can't 
stand  tragedy — by  which  he  meant  the  unhappy 
endings  of  his  plays. 

Personally,  I  think  he  was  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

I  don't  beUeve  we  will  have  an  unhappy 
ending  foisted  up>on  us  for  the  sake  of  gloom, 
any  more  than  I  think  we  demand  a  forced  and 
false  happy  ending  for  the  sake  of  being  made 
to  feel  that "  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds." 

One  is  an  unnatural  stimulant,  the  other  an 
artificial  opiate;  scrap  them  both  ! — and  give  us 
the  ending  that  arises  naturally  from  the  plot 
and  the  characters,  at  the  natural  rounding-off 
of  the  story. 

Artificial  Bliss 

The  question  that  should  be  asked  is  not "  Is 
this  ending  happy  or  unhappy ? "  but  "Is  it 
right  ? " 

Week  after  week  you  see  films  that  have  been 
obviously  wrenched  round  at  the  end  to  intro- 


duce a  note  of  lyrical  bliss  at  the  final  fade-out. 

Perhaps  the  less  analytical  members  of  the 
audience  don't  realise  what's  wrong — but 
nevertheless  they  are  disturbed  and  discon- 
tented, because  their  knowledge  of  life  cries  out 
against  it. 

Among  the  dozens  of  such  cases  that  will 
spring  to  your  mind,  let  us  take  one — Desire. 

Here  we  have  the  glamorous,  voluptuous 
Gantinental  jewel-thief,  who  has  spent  her  whole 
hfe  in  the  lap  of  dishonest  ease,  amid  luxurious 
surroundings  and  with  exquisite  possessions, 
falling  in  love  wth  the  young  motor-engineer 
just  because  he  is  Gary  Cooper,  and  promising 
to  return  with  him  to  wedded  bUss  in  smoky 
humdrum  Detroit.  How  long  might  th<U  happy 
ending  be  expected  to  last? 

.\nd  these  back-chat  comedies,  where  we  are 
supjxjsed  to  look  forward  with  satisfaction 
to  the  sight  of  husband  and  wife  Uving  "  scrappily 
ever  after,"  with  mutual  recriminations  cis  their 
daily  exercise  and  a  httle  spcinking  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  connubial  life — ^what  of  them  ? 

Of  course,  we're  not  expected  to  take  them 
seriously — which  is  a  pity,  because  it  indicates 
a  lack  of  grasp  of  the  basic  laws  of  comedy. 

In  farce,  anything  ludicrous  may  happ>en;  in 
comedy  we  exp)ect  to  be  convinced. 

If  we  quarrel  %vith  the  ending,  we  are  paying 
the  film  a  high  compliment.  We  are  indicating 
a  belief  in  the  characters  as  real  |>eople;  we  are 
pro\'ing  that  their  fate  is  one  that  matters  to  us. 

There  can  be  no  higher  praise  than  that. 

Value  for  Money 

This  week  my  colleague  "The  Thinker"  has 
repeated  his  {>opular  experiment  of  some 
weeks  ago,  and  has  published  on  pages  28  and 
{Continued  on  page  6) 


T^hrilling  Surprise 

NEXT  WEEK 


XT  EXT  WEEK  the  Picturegoer  Weekly 
will  make  an  announcement  that  will 
be  the  talk  of  the  land — a  big  surprise  that 
will  thrill  and  delight  everyone — a  stupen- 
dous new  TRIPLE  PRESENTATION— 
three  magnificent  Gifts  in  one — something 
new — different — and  something  you've  always 
wanUd.  Don't  forget  the  secret  will  be  out 
next  week,  so  make  certain  of  your  copy  of 
next  week's  issue  of  the  Picturegoer 
Weekly.  Ask  your  newsagent  to  reserve  it 
for  you  to-day.  You  simply  must  not  miss 
this  colossal  Triple  Presentation.  Scores  of 
thousands  will  hurry  for  it.  Remember 
NEXT  THURSDAY— September  im.  Make 
a  note  of  the  date  ! 

In  addition  we  are  presenting  next  week 


with  every  copy  of  Picturegoer  Weekly 
another  of  our  splendid  Famous  Films 
Supplements. 

If  you  have  never  seen  one  of  these  remark- 
able free  gift  presentations,  you  will  want  to 
find  out  what  it  is  like.  If  you  have  seen 
previous  Supplements,  you  will  be  more  than 
ever  determined  not  to  miss  the  chance  of 
securing  this  one. 

Tts  subject  is  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
smash  hit,  "Wife  versus  Secretary  " ;  and  by 
its  clear-cut  photogravure  illustrations  and 
its  engrossing  articles  and  paragraphs  about 
the  stars  and  the  production,  it  will  double 
the  interest  of  a  fine  film  and  supply  you 
with  a  lasting  memento  of  it.  And  it's  Free  ! 


{Continued  from  page  5) 
30  letters  from  readers  only  on  the  attractions 
and  shortcomings  of  their  local  "houses." 

You  will  find  rather  more  brickbats  than 
bouquets  there;  but  if  we  are  honest  we  must 
admit  that  the  modem  kinema  g^ves  us  amazing 
value  for  money. 

There  £ire  still  drawbacks,  such  as  the  cheap 
seats  (but  dear  at  any  price)  which  are  set  so 
close  to  the  screen  that  all  one  gets  is  a  blinding 
headache;  but  improvements  are  so  rapid  that 
they  almost  keep  abreast  of  picturegoers' 
requirements. 

Your  local  manager,  if  he  is  a  live  man,  will 
want  to  improve  his  service.  Tell  him  your 
complaint,  and  if  it's  anything  in  reason  he'll 
put  it  right. 

If  you  like  his  house  and  his  programmes, 
teU  him  that,  too.  It  won't  cost  you  anything, 
but  it  may  cause  him  heart-failure. 

Don't  Drop  In  ! 

The  film  trade  recently  hcis  been  agitated 
about  the  millions  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  do  not  go  to  the  kinema;  and  a 
gigantic  advertising  drive,  something  like  the 
"  Drink  More  Milk"  campaign,  has  been  suggested. 

Don't  take  a  ballet-enthusiast  to  see  Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty,  or  a  psychologicaUy-minded 
person  to  see  Sons  o'  Guns. 

Watch  for  something  that  you  know  will 
interest  your  friend,  and  then  take  him  or  her  to 
that. 

Indiscriminate  "dropping  in"  has  headed  off 
more  potential  picturegoers  than  any  other 
cause;  but  if  you  do  make  a  convert,  you  will 
have  made  an  enthusiast,  for  new  converts  are 
the  most  zealous  of  aU. 

Boom  ! 

By  a  coincidence,  1  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Harry  Tate,  the  famous  comedian,  on 
the  subject  of  reverberation  in  kinemas. 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  he  is  particularly 
interested — perhaps  because  he  is  the  possessor 
of  such  a  magnificent  resonant  voice  himself  ! 

He  declares  that  a  great  deal  of  the  echo  in 
kinemas  is  due  to  the  sound  "bouncing  back" 
from  empty  seats,  and  informs  me  that  sound- 
engineers  are  making  an  interesting  experiment 
to  combat  this  by  the  use  of  porous  rubber 
upholstery. 

Well,  it  seems  para<loxical  that  the  best  way 
to  fill  kinemas  is  to  guar<l  against  the  conditions 
prevaihng  when  they  ar<-  half  empty;  yet  it  is 
one  more  prtxjf  that  the  j>e.')ple  providing  us 
with  our  entertainment  arr;  leaving  no  stone 
untumefl  until  perfection  is  reached. 

Improvement 

Certainly  tlie  sound-engineers  have  been  very 
a.s.si(luous  in  turning  stones  lately;  last  week 
the  K.r.A.  people  invited  me  to  hear  their  new 
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"High  FideUty"  Ultra  Violet  recording  system, 
and  it  certainly  was  an  ear-opener  ! 

I  had  never  before  imagined  sound  repro- 
duction as  faithful  or  as  free  from  distortion  as 
this  was;  and  it's  the  kind  of  improvement  that's 
going  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  which  you  might 
never  hear  about;  only  you  would  probably 
notice  that  your  hearing  had  improved  ! 

As  I  understand  it,  the  high-frequency  waves 
necessary  to  record  high-pitched  voices  or  high 
notes,  and  especially  in  pronouncing  sibilants, 
are  inclined  to  "blur"  the  sound-track. 

So  the  R.C.A.  recording  engineers  had  the 
bright  idea  of  using  ultra-violet  light,  which 
deals  far  more  faithfully  with  the  infinitesimal 
variations  in  sound. 

In  addition  to  hearing  a  very  varied  pro- 
gramme produced  by  this  new  system,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspyecting  through  a  microscope 
two  lengths  of  sound-track,  one  made  with 
ultra-violet  light  and  the  other  by  the  old 
system  of  recording;  the  first  looked  like  a  new 
pocket-comb  and  the  second  like  one  which  had 
been  used  for  months  ! 

By  the  way,  this  is  all  done  in  the  recording ; 
the  exhibitor  has  no  responsibility  in  the  matter; 
he  just  shows  the  film  as  usual. 

Mixing  Them 

Just  how  far  does  the  average  picturegoer  want 
stage-shows  mixed  with  his  screen  enter- 
tainment ? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  no  two  exhibitors 
ever  give  exactly  the  same  answer ;  but  Mr.  Fred 
Bemhard  seems  to  have  little  doubt  about  it. 

He  is  head  of  the  Union  Cinema  Co.,  which 
claims  to  be  the  largest  independent  circuit  in 
the  world — as  well  it  may  be,  for  it  owns  o\'er 
250  kinemas,  of  which  76  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

And  Mr.  Bernhard  has  come  down  heavily  on 
the  side  of  stage-cum-screen  shows,  for  he  has 
announced  that  they  will  be  presented  over  the 
whole  circuit. 

He  also  has  great  plans  for  a  new  type  of 
stage-cum-screen-cum-organ  operatic  presenta- 
tions. e\ol\ed  by  Harold  Ramsay,  for  which 
sp)ecial  "potted  opera"  films  are  to  be  produced 
in  England,  the  first  being  Cavalleria  Rttsticana. 

Colour 

And  as  Mr.  Bernhard  has  the  sense  to  see  that 
you  can't  comfortably  combine  flesh-and- 
blood  players  with  black-and-white  film,  he  is 
having  the  film  shot  in  Technicolor. 

.\rrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Paramount  circuit  to  take  over  some  of  these 
"mixed  grill"  presentations,  so  even  if  there  is 
no  Union  house  in  your  district  (which  seems 
unlikely)  you  will  probably  still  have  a  chance 
to  sample  the  new  confection. 

Now  you  may  like  it  or  you  may  not;  but  do 


jepieiiiuei  j.  uju 

me  one  favour — don't  make  up  your  mind  until 
you've  tried  it. 

Harold  Ramsay,  who  has  been  appointed 
Controller  of  Entertainment  to  the  Union 
circnit,  is  a  musician  and  a  showman — a  rare 
and  valuable  combination — and  he  has  travelled 
to  America  and  to  Milan  in  search  of  inspiration 
for  this  new  venture. 

It  is  fatally  easy  for  a  promising  beginning  to 
be  smothered  by  prejudice;  so  don't  ejaculate 
"  I  don't  like  mixtures"  ;  keep  an  open  mind,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  enjoying  a  totally  new 
experience  which  will  op>en  up  new  vistas  of 
entertainment. 

Foul  Play 

Whenever  I  feel  jaded  I  open  the  pages  of  my 
favourite  Indian  film  magazine;  it's  sure 
to  cheer  me  up. 

Can  you  imagine  the  pleasure  the  author  of 
the  following  editorial  paragraph  must  have  got 
out  of  writing  it? 

It  is  headed  "Foul  Play  in  Journalism,"  and 
is  directed  at  a  rival  editor. 

"Mr.   of  late  is  out  at  mud-sUnging  and 

foul  play.  The  intoxication  of  the  rapid  success 
of  his  paper  seems  to  have  blinded  him  to 
realities,  and  we  regret  our  friend  occasionally 
forgets  his  responsibilities  as  a  Journalist.  Some 
of  his  recent  notes  and  references  positively  smeU 
of  an  indiscriminate  stinking  campaign,  which 
sooner  abondoned  is  better." 

I  hope  the  writer  will  not  "abondon"  his 
delightfully  frank  manner. 

Pendemonium 

But  it  is  in  "the  story  of  the  film"  that  this 
magazine  excels  itself.  Here's  a  passage 
that  for  sheer  drama  might  bring  tears  of  pure 
joy  to  the  eyes  of  Msirjorie  Williams  herself  : — 
"A  pendemonium  ensued.  Qaiser  stepped 
forward  and  pulled  off  the  artificial  beard  from 
the  chin  of  the  old  Faqir  who  was  no  other  than 
Arif  himself.  As  the  guards  were  going  to  arrest 
him  Helen  with  her  dagger  covered  him.  The 
King  too  was  glad  and  ordered  the  War  Minister 
to  leave. 

Charlie  Ruggles  in  a  scene  in  "Wives  Never 
Know." 


"^xda  Rukh  was  again  not  to  be  bufEeted. 
She  goaded  Qaiser  to  seek  protection  of  the 
Pope;  and,  look  at  the  irony  of  fate,  the  Poj>e 
issued  a  mandate  for  the  arrest  and  execution  of 
King  Augustus  and  his  daughter  Helen  at  the 
alter  of  the  God  of  war. 

"  Helen  in  her  bed-chamber  sang  : — 

"  Ob  I  -wish  I  had  a  last 
glimpse  of  thee 

Before  the  executioner's  axe 
fell  on  my  neck  ! " 

I  hope  the  poor  girl  got  her  wish. 

A  Fascinating  Story 

Our  old  friend  Paul  Rotha  has  edited  "  Movie 
Parade"  (Studio  Publications,  10s.  6d.) 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  only  book  which 
shows  you  and  tells  you  how  the  films  of  to-day 
grew  from  the  curiosities  of  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago. 

It  is  certamly  a  fascinating  and  absorbing 
story.  If  yon  become  the  possessor  of  such  a 
volume  you  will  hang  on  to  it  proudly  and  read 
and  re-read  it. 

Duce — and  Produce 

Following  the  example  of  Denham  and  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Signor  Mussolini  has  now  decided 
to  make  Rome  the  leading  film  capital  of 
Eurcqje. 

On  a  105-acre  site,  fifteen  minutes'  ride 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  work  has  begun  on 
the  construction  of  a  ;^2,000,000  studio  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  most  modem  in  the 
world  .  .  .  until  the  next  cme  is  built. 

The  Duce  has  already  made  a  deal  with  ah 
American  producer,  Walter  Wanger,  who 
operates  under  the  United  Artists  banner, 
whereby  he  is  to  make  a  picture  in  the  new 
studios,  with  Hollywood  stars  and  technicians. 

According  to  Wanger,  Mussolini  is  working  on 
a  plan  to  exempt  from  ItaUan  income-tax  all 
film  f>ersonalities  imported  from  other  countries  ; 
and  here's  another  attraction — owing  to  the 
climate,  it's  the  most  favourable  locale  in 
Europe  for  colour  photography. 

So  the  great  days  of  Italian  films  may  yet 
return. 

Hamletski 

Meanwhile,  we  are  at  last  to  be  given  Hamlei 
on  the  talking  screen— not  by  Hollywood, 
not  by  Denham,  not  by  Rome,  but  by  the 


Union      of      Soviet      Socialist  Republics. 

The  famous  Russian  producer  N.  V.  Ekk  (who 
was  responsible  for  The  Road  to  Life,  among 
other  remarkable  silent  pictures)  declares  in  a 
Moscow  newspaper,  "  I  have  studied  the  famous 
productions  of  th^  tragedy  put  on  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years"  (which  makes  Mr.  Ekk 
much  older  than  be  looks)  "and  I  have  had  a 
special  translation  made  of  the  play. 

"What  particularly  interests  me  is  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  as  interpreted 
by  the  celebrated  tragedians  Keen,  Garrick, 
Mochalova,  Moissi,  and  others." 

I  hope  the  "others"  include  a  couple  of  Johns 
— Barrymore  and  Gielgud. 

Ekk,  who  has  been  working  on  his  Hamlet 
for  five  years,  is  responsible  for  the  first  Soviet 
colour  film,  recently  released,  entitled  Nightingale. 
Little  Nightingale. 

The  Camels  Are — 

At  last  Hollywood  has  been  caught  n<^>ping. 
We've  always  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  film  capital  could  produce  any  kind  of 
bird,  beast,  or  fish,  as  well  as  any  nationality 
of  man,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

But  while  filming  the  latest  Wheeler  and 


Emest  Cossart  and  Onslow  Stevens  in  a  tense 
moment  in  Parammmt's  "Murder  with  Pictures." 

Woolsey  picture,  A/iiwmys  Boys,  Radio  Pictures 
found  themselves  completely  stymied  for  want 
of  a  few  camels. 

Some  elaborate  Cairo  street  scenes,  which  had 
been  planned  early  in  the  making  of  the  scene, 
had  to  be  postponed  for  more  than  a  week 
because  there  weren't  any  camels  available. 

According  to  Carl  Stecker,  the  animal  trainer, 
there  are  only  thirteen  of  the  snooty  beasts 
in  the  whole  of  Southern  CaUfomia,  and  there 
has  been  such  a  cycle  of  desert  pictures  lately 
that  other  studios  were  keeping  them  all  busy. 

So  thirteen  proved  to  be  an  unlucky  number 
for  Radio  Pictures. 

Lions  or  Mice  ? 

You  would  be  surprised  if  yxm  saw  some  of 
Hollywood's  "  mouse  men"  out  of  make-up. 
Charlie  Ruggles,  for  instance.    On  the  screen 
(particularly  in  Early  to  Bed)  he  is  completely 
dominated  and  brow-beaten  by  Mary  Bobind. 

But  when  it's  time  to  go  home,  he  doesn't. 
He  drives  straight  over  to  the  Athletic  Club, 
changes  into  shorts,  and  plays  handball. 

He  holds  several  championships,  and  is  as 
hard  as  nails. 

And  take  Charles  Butterworth;  ofi  the  set 
he's  one  of  Hollywood's  foremost  "  he-men. " 

He's  an  expert  swimmer,  tennis-player,  and 
golfer,  and  has  a  physique  and  an  aggressiveness 
at  games  that  many  a  film  "  strong  man" 
would  envy. 

Lucien  Littlefield,  too,  captains  his  own 
baseball  team,  and  has  a  reputation  as  a  hard 
hitter;   and  you  might  be  equally  mistaken  in 


"I  GUARD  the 
STARS" 


T  T  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  Fact  is  stranger  than 
Fiction,  but  nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  HoUywood. 

You  have  heard  that  the 
wealthy  and  world-famous  stars 
need  protection  from  all  sorts 
of  dangers  and  rackets.  In  a 
series  of  articles  specially  writ- 
ten for  "Picturegoer,"  Charles 
C.  Blair,  Chief  of  PoUce  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Hollywood's 
fEishionable  residential  quarter, 
teUs  you  of  the  humours,  the 
thrills,  the  trials  and  the 
troubles  that  beset  him  and  the 
famous  stars. 

Begin  this  series  next  week 
with  "  The  Underworld  of 
HoUywood." 

Order  your  copy  NOW, 


Arthur  Hoyt,  Eric  Blore,  and  Herbert  Mnndin. 
They  reserve  their  timidity  for  the  screen. 

Film  Folk 

Paramount  have  built  a  complete  "  Louisiana  " 
town  for  Valiant  is  the  Word  for  Carrie,  featuring 
Gladys  George,  Arline  Judge,  John  Howard  and 
Harry  Carey. 

•  «  • 

Gregory  RatofE's  new  agreement  with  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  covers  his  services  as  actor, 
writer,  director  and  supervisor. 

«       •  * 

The  cast  of  Universal's  Rich  and  Reckless 
includes  EUlmund  Lowe,  Gloria  Stuart.  David 
Oliver,  Arthur  Treacher  and  Eric  BIotc. 

•  •  * 

Doris  Nolan  and  Michael  Whalen  play  the 
leads  in  Way  for  a  Lady,  supported  by  Ferdinand 
Gottschalk.  Chic  Sale,  Skeets  Gallagher  and 
Cliff  Edwards. 

«       •  * 

Stills  and  original  script  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
autographed  by  the  company  are  the  first  to  be 
plac^  on  permanent  display  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Library. 

«       «  * 

Mickey  Rooney  has  written  the  music  for  six 
new  songs,  of  which  he  thinks  the  best  is 
"Weather  Bureau  of  My  Heart." 

•  *  * 

A  ballot  taken  recently  by  the  Film  League  of 
Madras  shows  that  Greta  Garbo  and  Norma 
Shearer  remsiin  the  most  popular  Holljrwood 
stars  in  India. 

»       *  * 

Tilly  Losch  has  finally  been  cast  for  the 
important  role  of  "Lotus"  in  M.-G.-M.'s  The 
Good  Earth,  for  which  Sidney  Fox  was  previously 
announced. 

•  •  • 

Do  you  remember  Baby  Peggy,  the  Shirley 
Temple  of  a  decade  ago  ?  She  is  back  as  eighteen- 
vear-old  Margaret  Montgomery,  with  a  small  role 
m  Girl's  Dormitory. 


Robert  Young,  Florence  Rice,  Julie  Haydon, 
and  Leslie  Fenton  are  in  M.-G.-M.'s  The  Longest 
Night. 

GUY  BEACON 
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His  charming 
wife  rules  him 
with  a  rod  of 
adoration. 


Right,    Robert  Armstrong 
gets  tough  with  Cagney  in 
"G-Men,"  and  Ann  Dvorak 
wonders. 


HE  Cagney  punch 
has  come  out  of  cold 
storage. 

This  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fans 
who  find  the  pugnacious 
little  red-headed  scrapper  a 
welcome  relief  from  the 
drawing-room  heroes  who  for  so  long 
dominated  the  screen  after  the  coming  of 
talkies. 

His  recent  litigation  with  Warner  Bros, 
in  Hollywood  (which  he  won)  was  respon- 
sible for  an  enforced  idleness,  because  until 
the  result  of  an  appeal  was  made  known, 
no  company  could  afford  to  employ  him. 

It  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to  see 
that,  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  Court  and  he  had  to  go 
bzick  to  Warners,  any  other  firm  employing 
him  would  be  left  holding  the  baby. 

So  James  has  been  kicking  his  heels  for 
months,  instead  of  punching  fair  damsels 
on  the  jaw  or  (his  more  recent  screen  hobby) 
plugging  plug-uglies  through  the  pump  at 
fifteen  paces. 

However,  now  he  has  been  signed  up  by  a 
bran-new  outfit  called  Grand  National  Pictures, 
for  ono  production,  with  an  option  for  several 
more.  I'resuinably  they  hope  to  get  through 
one  picture  before  the  result  of  the  app>eal  is 
known,  and  then  won't  start  the  next  unless 


BACK! 


the  litigation  is  either  over  or  shows  signs  of 
dragging  on  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  finish 
it. 

This  is  a  kind  of  kinematic  musical-chairs, 
\vith  the  films  as  chairs  and  the  Appeal  Court 
as  the  man  at  the  piano. 

The  bait  dangled  before  Cagney  consisted  of 
(a)  a  cash  payment  of  /20,000  and  (b)  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  any  story  that  doesn't 
suit  him. 

To  realise  the  importance  of  this  latter  boon, 
one  must  remember  that  this  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  spUt  with  Warner  Bros.,  and  to 
appreciate  just  why  it  was  so  important  as  to 
cause  a  split,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance 
back  at  the  earlier  life  of  Red-headed  James  and 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  crisis. 

On  July  17,  1904,  at  a  saloon  on  Ejghth  Street 
and  Avenue  D,  New  York,  a  son  was  bom  to 
the  Irish  proprietor,  John  Cagney. 

The  district  was  known  to  the  poUce  as  the 
"guerrilla  jungle,"  on  the  southern  border  of 
"  Hell's  Kitchen " ;  from  which  we  may  gather 
that  its  juvenile  inhabitants  were  not  brought 
up  to  be  perfect  little  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
But  Jim,  second  eldest  of  five  children,  differed 


nrHE  events  that 
have  led  up  to 
James  Cagney's  split 
with  Warner  Bros., 
and  his  new  contract 
with  Grand  National 
Films  are  here  related 

by 

Max 
Breen 


from  most  of  the  neighbourhood  kids  in  the 
fact  that,  while  he  was  a  scrapper,  he  realised 
what  things  were  worth  scrapping  for. 

He  went  to  public  school  (akin  to  our  board- 
schools)  because  he  had  to;  but  he  went  on  to 
high-school  because  he  reahsed  that  an  education 
was  one  of  the  things  to  fight  for. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  earning  his  living — 
first  as  an  office-boy  on  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
later  as  a  parcel-wrapp>er  in  Wanamaker's 
Stores. 

Meanwhile,  he  found  time  to  attend  Columbia 
University. 

His  great  idea  at  that  time  was  to  be  an 
artist,  but  he  soon  realised  that  his  work  was 
not  of  world-shaking  quahty;  so  he  became 
custodian  of  a  branch  of  the  Pubhc  Library — 
which  didn't  seem  likely  to  shake  the  world 
either,  but  at  least  it  gave  him  a  chance  to 
read  books. 

Then  suddenly  the  family  fortunes  went  phut, 
and  young  Cagrney,  still  in  his  teens,  found 
himself  obliged  to  seek  a  job  which  would  help 
to  buy  pMjtatoes  for  seven  Irish  mouths. 

Can  you  picture  James  Cagney  as  a  chorus- 
boy  ?  It's  a  little  hard  to  visualise — but  it  was 
resil  enough  to  him. 

His  Thespian  career  began  in  just  that  humble 
position,  in  a  musical  comedy  called  Fitter  Patter; 
and  before  it  closed  he  was  g^ven  a  speciality 
dance  to  do. 

In  fiassing,   this  accomplishment  came  in 


handy  in  the  dance  contest  scrae  in  Taxi;  and 
still  more  in  Footiight  Parade. 

His  next  appearance  was  in  vaudeville, 
playing  a  Jewi^  boy  (a  Jewish  boy !)  in  a 
sketch;  unbekno\vn  to  his  family,  he  had 
learned  to  speak  Yiddish  in  his  boyhood,  so 
he  was  able  to  make  the  role  convincing. 

Thus  began  a  long  five-year  tour  of  the  "tank 
towns" — the  road-side  dumps,  the  one-night 
stands,  the  three-shops-and-a-saloon  towns  that 
aboimd  in  America,  and  that  never  seem  content 
Uke  our  villages,  but  always  yearn  to  become 
cities. 

Cagney  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  those 
trouping,  hoofing,  devil-may-care  days.  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  him  say  he  would  like  some 


the  cocky  little,  fast-working,  fast-talking 
insurance  canvasser  who  convinced  .Arliss  that 
if  he  remained  in  retirement  he  would  pine 
away  and  die.  It  was  only  a  tiny  part,  but 
superbly  done. 

But  you  may  ^ve  overlooked  the  fact  that 
James  Cagney  did  it — because  he  wanted  to 
play  in  a  fihn  with  Arliss.  A  pretty  good 
gesture  for  a  star  to  make 

There  followed  another  couple  of  dozen  films 
before  his  final  break  with  Warners — if  any 
break  in  the  film  world  may  be  spoken  of  as 
fined.  Wounds  heal  rapidly  in  the  dry  air  of 
Southern  CaUfomia. 

I  have  retraced  the  main  steps  of  James 
Cagney 's  career  to  show  that  he  is  no  fresh 
dramatic  -  academy 

  youngster  trying  to  teach 

a  grandmotherly  studio 
^^^K  how  to  suck  eggs. 

^^^K  Before  he  ever  came 

^^^■l  1  to  Hollywood  he  was  a 
^^^p.^  responsible  man  of  the 
^J^' "  theatre,  an  established 
actor,  who  understood 
not  only  the  mechanics 
of  his  business  but  also 
its  basic  principles. 

He  has  taken  his 
film  work  seriously  too, 
dissecting  and  studying 
his  roles  from  a  psycho- 
logical angle. 

He  is  so  tough  that  his 
clevemess  as  an  actor 


time  to  tour  again  that  same  territoiy  (which  he 
affectionately  refers  to  as  "Cagne\'s  Circuit")- 
— partly  to  renew  his  associations  wth  the  p>ast, 
but  also  partly  to  find  out  if  he  is  as  good  as 
Hollywood  thinks  he  is. 

You  can't  kid  the  tank  towns. 

Then  came  an  audition  for  the  role  of  a  rough- 
neck in  a  play  called  Outside  Looking  In — and 
Mrs.  Cagney's  red-headed  son  was  on  Broadway. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  engagement,  he 
went  beick  into  vaudeville  for  a  while;  but  it 
was  "big-time  vode,"  not  the  gas-Ut  squalor  of 
his  touring  days. 

Then  he  played  opposite  Mary  Boland  in  a 
successful  play  called  Women  Go  On  for  Ever,  and, 
now  definitely  established  as  a  Broadway  top- 
liner,  went  on  to  stage  Grand  Street  Follies,  in 
which  he  played  a  prominent  role  himself  for 
two  seasons. 

In  1929  an  event  occurred  which  altered  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  He  was  cast  for  George 
Kelly's  play  Maggie  the  Magnificent,  opposite  a 
young  girl  named  Joan  BlondeU. 

This  team  was  so  successful  that  it  was  signed 
up  again  next  season  to  play  in  Penny  Arcade. 
.\nd  then  Warner  Bros,  bought  the  film  rights, 
and  engaged  the  young  couple,  who  had  made 
such  a  good  job  of  the  stage  version,  to  play  in 
the  film,  which  they  re-titled  Sinner's  Holiday; 
and  so  the  pride  of  the  Cagneys  came  to  the 
screen. 

Enemies  of  the  Public  made  a  star  of  him ;  but 
there  weren't  any  star  frills  about  Jim. 

If  you  saw  tiie  George  Arliss  picture  The 
Millionaire,  you  probably  remember  "  Schofield  ", 


is  often  overlooked ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  in  G-Men,  when  after  a  long  succession 
of  bad-egg  roles  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  he  was  a  totally  different  person. 

I  should  like  to  emphsisise  also  that  it  isn't 
his  pugnacious  features  that  have  got  James 
where  he  is. 

Many  people  regard  him  as  merely  a  tough 
guy  representing  himself  on  the  screen;  but  one 
of  his  best  acting  performances  was  in  a  scene 
where  his  face  did  not  appear  at  all — ^his  scene 
in  A  Midsummer  Nighf s  Dream  in  which  he 
realises,  to  his  growing  horror,  that  his  head  hrs 
turned  to  an  ass's. 

No,  undoubtedly  his  work  has  gained  much 
by  his  own  private  and  personal  experience  of 
what  it  is  to  be  tough;  but  in  his  private  life 
he  does  not  bash  his  lady  friends  in  the  face  with 
a  grajje-fruit,  or  cUp  them  on  the  jaw,  or  boot 
them  .  .  .  wherever  you  have  seen  him  booting 
them;  in  fact,  he  is  a  reasonable,  orderly 
member  of  society  with  a  charming  red-headed 
wife  who  rules  him  with  a  rod  of  adoration. 

James  has  had  two  spUts  with  his  sponscns; 
the  first  occurred  in  1932,  when  he  considered 
his  salary  wasn't  up  to  his  profit-earning  capacity. 

But  this  time  it's  different.  Cagney's  objec- 
tion was  not  to  the  £900  he  was  pulKng  down 
every  Friday.  He  objected  to  the  stories  he 
was  being  put  into. 

Time  after  time  he  would  be  allotted  a  part 
which  gave  him  a  chance  to  do  what  he  could 
do  superlatively  well — -represent  the  "tough" 
element  in  America's  youth,  and  its  reaction 
to  various  problems,  social  and  politicaL 

And  then  the  Hays  Office  would  bob  up  and 
say  "  No  f>oUtics  ! "  or  the  studio  executives 
would  declare  "The  public  doesn't  want  serious 
problems",  or  a  production  .s'jpervisor  would 
discover  that  there  wasn't  en  jugh  sex  in  the 
picture,  and  a  cock-eyed  love-story  would  be 
shoved  in,  throwing  the  whole  thing  off  the 
balance. 

He  managed  to  stipulate  only  four  films  a 
year;  and  then,  he  declares,  Warner  Bros, 
started  a  fifth.  Devil  Dogs  of  the  Air — which 
he  says  "had  no  reason  for  being  filmed  under 
any  circumstances." 

He  finished  it,  and  broke  his  contract,  on  a 
technical  point  of  billing  (a  local  kinema  had 
shown  Pat  O'Brien's  name  bigger  than  his). 

James  Cagney  has  plenty  of  money — even  a 
fellow  as  generous  and  as  improvident  as  he  is 
can't  have  run  through  aU  he's  made — and  he  has 
plenty  of  fame;  now  he  wants  good  stories, 
even  more  than  good  roles  for  himself. 

There  is  his  side  of  the  case.  I'm  not  attempt- 
ing to  judge  between  him  and  Warner  Bros. — 
the  case  is  still  sub  judice  until  the  appeal  comes 
off — but  I  suggest  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
slum-bom,  self-taught,  fighting  James  Cagney, 
with  his  career  to  consider  and  the  best  part 
of  his  life  yet  to  Uve. 

Anyway,  I'm  glad  he's  back. 


Right,  with  Pat 
O'Brien,  June  Travis 
Stuart  Envin  and 
Martha  Tibbetts  in 
"Ceiling  Zero." 


A 


Mind  the  step  !   When  beautiful  Esther  Ralston 
returned  to  the  Paramount  studio  to  play  in 
"  HoUyux>od  Boulevard,"  daughter  Mary  Esther 
Morgan,  aged  4,  came  to  lunch. 


^hote  with  Our 
Candid  Camera 


Joan  Crawford,  in  "Gorgeous  Hussy"  rig,  exhibits  the  famous  doorknob  of  the  old  M.-G.-M. 
restaurant,  touched  by  almost  every  Hollywood  player  of  note  for  a  dozen  years.  About 
ninety  of  them  have  s^ned  the  adjoining  panel,  which  will  be  kept  on  record. 
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TO  be:  back 

IIV  EIVGLAJVD 

by 

FRED  ANTAIRE 


VTEVER  before,  in  the  whole  of  his 
•^-^  highly  successful  career,  has  Fred 
Astaire  signed  an  exclusive  article  for  the 
Press.  It  has  been  left  to  "Picturegoer"  to 
induce  him  to  break  this  golden  rule. 
Modest,  retiring  and  likeable  as  ever,  with 
his  sunny  smile,  he  has  decided  to  cast  off 
restraint  for  once  in  discussing  what  is  to 
him  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  imagin- 
able.   It  is  written  and  signed  by  himself. 


' '  — 'HE  average  American  visiting  "The 
Old  Country"  (have  you  got  that— 
the  Old  Country?)  naturally  draws 
comparisons  with  things  he  hcis  been 
used  to  in  the  United  States.  Well, 
I'm  not  the  average  American  by  any  means. 
If  I  am,  I  am  upside  down,  inside  out  and 
thinking  the  other  way  round  ! 

It  is  only  now  that  I  have  got  back  again 
that  a  faint  realisation  is  dawning  upon  me 
that  I  must  have  been  something  of  a  bore 
to  my  Hollywood  friends  on  the  subject  of 
"England."  I  am  also  realising  for  the 
first  time  how  polite  my  friends  must  be — 
because  every  one  of  them  refrained  from 
telling  me  the  truth  about  myself  in  this 
respect. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  what  England  means  to 
me  I  just  couldn't  tell  them.  I  am  back  on  a 
short  holiday  now,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  those  two  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  every  friend  I've  met  "  on 
the  other  side"  just  what  it  does  mean  to  me — • 
and  if  I  can't  recount  all  the  things  I  like  about 
a  place  in  two  whole  years,  then  it  must  be  very 
likeable  indeed  ! 

I  suppose  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  have  Uved  such  a  large  and  important 
part  of  my  life  in  London  that  I  naturally 
"think"  London. 

Visiting  film  folk  are  invariably  quoted  as 
saying  "Your  pohcemen  are  wonderful"  then 
they  follow  up  with  a  "but"  

Believe  me,  there  are  no  "  buts  "  in  my  case.  Of 
course  the  "bobbies"  are  wonderful,  and  so 
are  all  the  other  things  I  have  been  trying  for 
two  years  to  enumerate. 

I  have  endeavoured  many  times  to  analyse 
this  Anglo-mania,  but  the  cause  is  as  elusive  as 
the  effect.  Is  it  because  some  of  my  early  suc- 
cesses are  inseparably  identified  with  "dear  old 
London  Town  "  ? 

That  may  be  a  reason.  There  are  many  people 
who  say  that  success  on  the  stage  is  more 
personal  than  success  on  the  screen.  That  a  big 
"fan  mail"  is  a  welcome  thing,  because  it  lets 
yon  know  that  your  stuff  is  going  across  well; 
but  that  it  doesn't  compare  with  the  spontaneous 
laugh  or  heart-warming  sound   of  a  loudly 


Right,  Fred  Astaire  as  he  is 
to-day  and,  below,  ivith  his 
sister  Adele  {now  Lady 
Charles  Cavendish)  in  their 
early  vaudeville  days. 


clapped  hand.  Others  say  that  the  success  of  a 
film  star  is  an  abstract  thing.  That  it  lacks 
the  intimate  friendUness  and  warmth  of  the 
reception  accorded  a  successful  stage  per- 
formance. 

But  before  we  go  any  further,  let  me  proclaim 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  say 
these  things.  I  like  the  stage  as  well  as  most 
performers,  but  filming  has  one  advantage 
over  the  stage,  and  that  counts  very  big  with 
me.  When  I  make  a  film  I  am  not  forced  to  be 
present  on  the  first  night  I  And  any  artiste  of 
experience  will  tell  you  what  a  saving  of  nervous 
strain  that  is.  No — I'm  afraid  that  doesn't 
account  for  my  liking  England  as  I  do  ! 

But  here,  pyerhaps,  is  a  definite  reason  you 
can  tie  on  to  ! 

London  is  Sincere.  When  you  first  enter  its 
gates  you  may  feel  something  of  a  lonely  stranger 
with  every  door  closed  against  you — but  once 
it  gets  to  know  you,  you  are  one  of  the  family — - 
and  you  remain  one  of  the  family. 

There  are  other  large  cities  I  have  known, 
which,  on  entering  for  the  first  time,  you  feel 


to  be  the  joUiest  places  on  earth. 
Everyone  smiles  on  you — doors  are 
opened  wide  at  your  approach  and 
you  are  made  to  feel  that  you  are  a 
whale  of  a  fellow. 

Then — after  about  a  month,  you 
begin  to  reahse  the  insincerity  of 
things.  Friendly  faces  become  masks, 
and  you  turn  away  disillusioned,  with 
a  slightly  bitter  taste  in  your  mouth. 

Yes.  There  is  no  "jjerhaps"  about 
it.  That  is  definitely  one  reason  why 
I  like  London  so  much  !  .\nd  still  I 
said  it  all !  And  I  know  it  is  hof)eless 
If  I  have  any  talents  of  interpretation 
they  do  not  he  in  that  direction. 

And  my  readers  must  not  think  that  I  am  the 
only  member  of  the  Astaire  family  who  preserves 
these  sentiments  for  England.  My  dear  sister, 
Adele,  carries  the  same  tender  feelings  in  this 
respect,  and  joins  with  me  in  the  following  wish  : 
To  our  many  friends  in  England,  old  and 
new,  but  particularly  the  old,  we  send  our 
friendhest  greetings.  Apart  from  that  I  can 
only  say  : — 

"  It's  grand  to  be  back  in  England  ! " 


haven't 
to  try. 


We  feel  sure  that  our  many  readers  will  join 
us  in  replying  to  this  sincere  and  unassuming 
message  from  one  who  has  always  held  a  xery 
particular  niche  in  our  regards. 

"  Welcome  back  to  England,  Fred  !"  Your 
pubbc  may  have  grown  since  you  were 
here  last,  but  that  only  means  that  you  have 
gained  many  new  friends  without  losing  any 
of  the  old. 
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NIX  STARS  HELP 


Myma  Lay  believes  that  it  is  essential  to  be  as 
natural  as  possible.  To  try  to  copy  a  type  to 
tvhich  you  are  not  suited  is  a  grave  mtstofee. 

CINDERELLA  was  jast  a  dowdy 
little  girl  dressed  in  rags  when 
the  fairy  godmother  waved  her 
magic  wand  and  transformed  the 
forlorn  waif  into  a  beautiful  and 
desirable  creature.  A  fairy  tale?  Not  on 
your  life  !  For  some  of  the  screen's  most 
famous  stars  have  produced  the  same  magic 
effects  wdth  the  wand  of  intelligence  and 
determination.  And  no  clock,  tolling  off  the 
midnight  hour,  causes  their  handiwork  to 
be  destroyed. 

I  was  di^[usted  the  other  day  when  a  girl 
with  whom  I  was  lunching  sighed  as  Ginger 
Rogers  swept  by  our  table. 

"Just  look  at  her.  Isn't  she  lovely? 
Ginger  Rogers  has  everything — and  here  I 
am  looking  like  an  old  frump.  Doesn't  it 
madden  you  to  see  these  stars  looking  so 
beautiful? " 

■'Certainly  it  doesn't  madden  me,"  I 
retorted.  "Especially  when  I  know  to  what 
great  lengths  many  of  those  girls  have  gone 
to  acquire  their  loveliness.  And  there  isn't 
a  girl  living  who  can't  learn  something  from 
these  former  '  ugly  duckling '  stars." 

My  companion  eyed  me  incredulously.  "  Don't 
tell  me  Ginger  wasn't  bom  as  beantifol  as 
she  is  now  ! " 

I  pushed  my  salad  plate  aside  and  started 
in  on  one  of  my  favourite  tales — the  meta- 
morphosis of  Ginger  Rogers.  When  Ginger  came 
to  films  from  a  successful  stage  career  she  was 
cote,  certainly,  but  no  more  resembled  the 
svelte,  poised  young  star  of  to-day  than  Gaibo 
resembles  Shirley  Temple. 

I  recall  one  of  her  early  Pathe  pictures. 
Ginger  was  a  hat -check  girl  in  the  story  and  wore 
a  short,  snug-htting  satin  dress.  I  couldn't  keep 
my  mind  on  the  story  at  all  because  I  was  so 
intently  waiting  for  the  seams  in  Ginger's  little 
costume  to  pop  !  Ginger  was  fat — no  denying 
that.  Her  red  hair  was  bunched  close  to  her  round 
little  face,  adding  width  to  it,  and  she  giggled  a 
good  deal,  as  I  remember.  Cute Of  course. 
But  the  Ginger  of  that  time  wouldn't  have  even 
been  remembered  to-day. 

Came  Young  \1an  of  Manhattan  with  Norman 
Foster  and  Claudette  Colbert.  Ginger  gained 
much  attention  in  that  movie  as  the  pert  little 
flapper.  Remember  her  flip  phrase  :  "Cigarette 
me,  big  boy  ?  "  (iinger  was  registering. 

When  Gold  Diggers  of  1933  was  produced 
Ginger  was  given  a  feature  role  and  was  cute 
but  still  very  chubby.  After  her  success  in  this, 
the  took  stock  of  herself.  She  had  something, 
she  V\\ty<\  and  her  chances  for  stardom  were 


[ONE  knows  better  than  do  Holly- 
wood stars  how  important  it  is  to 
make  the  very  best  of  your  features  and 
figure,  but  the  methods  they  follow  to 
achieve  this  are  not  generally  known. 
However  this  helpful  article  takes 
you  behind  the  scenes  and  reveals 
the  golden  rules  observed  by  six  of 
Hollywood's  most  glamorous  stars. 


very  good  indeed,  but  she  also  knew  there  were 
obstacles  to  overcome.  And  the  greatest  of  these 
was  weight.  If  she  continued  to  carry  around 
those  excess  pounds  she  would  never  escape 
from  the  ing6nue  class.  And  Ginger  had  been 
bitten  by  the  bug  of  stardom.  Naturally  plump, 
it  was  a  hard  battle  for  the  little  red  head  to 
attain  and  maintain  a  slim,  beautifulty-propor- 
tioned  figure.  But  a  Rogers  never  says  die  and 
before  long  Ginger's  figure  was  the  envy  of  girls 
everywhere,  and  much  mention  was  made  of 
her  tiny  23-inch  waist. 

To-day  Ginger,  who  is  five  feet  four,  weighs 
8  stone  and  lias  one  of  the  loveliest  figures 
in  all  Hollywood.  The  loss  of  weight  took  that 
babyish  rotundity  from  her  face  and  revealed  a 
really  beautiful  profile.  Ginger's  hair,  which  is 
naturally  red,  photographed  quite  dark,  and  so 
the  ambitious  Ginger  put  herself  in  the  capable 
hands  of  experts,  and  to-day  her  red-gold 
coiflhire,  which  photographs  a  lovely  blonde,  is 
among  her  most  distinguished  features. 

Her  new  loveliness  gave  Ginger 
confidence  :ind  poise  and  she  new 
finds  herself  equally  at  home  in  the 
role  of  a  comedienne  or  dramatic 
star.  As  for  the  Refers  dancing 
— even  thai  changtyf.  The 
plump  Uttle  Ginger  was  queen 
of  the  Charieston.  The  new 
slim  Ginger  forsook  the 
hotcha  dances  for  the  graceful 
steps  and  gyrations  befitting 
the  partner  of  Fred  Astaire. 
Incidentally,  since  Ginger  has 
become  Fred's  dancing  partner, 
she  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
her  figure.  She  loses  pounds  and 
poands  while  they  are  rehearsing 
dance  steps.  So  without  the  new 
slender  figure,  she  couMn't  have  become 
Astaire's  partner,  and  from  these  dancing 
roles  stepped  to  stardom  in  her  own  right.  Do  you 
think  Ginger  regrets  her  arduous  efforts  to 
become  really  b^utiful  and  svelte?  She  does 
not.  *She  is  reaping  a  rich  reward.  And  so  from 
Ginger  you  may  learn  lesson  one. 

KEEP  YOUR  WEIGHT  DOWN  IF  YOU 
WANT  BEAUTY  !  CONFIDENCE  !  POISE  ! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  a 
filmland  Cinderella  was  that  wrought  by 
Bette  Davis.  Not  one  of  you  would  have  turned 
around  for  a  second  look  at  Bette  when  she  first 
came  to  Hollywood.  And  guess  who  assisted 
Bette  in  playing  fairy  godmother  to  herself? 
Not  Max  Factor  or  one  of  the  famous  Westmore 
brothers  but  George  Arliss. 

Poor  little  Bette  was  decidedly  not  a  beauty, 
then.  Her  hair  was  a  drab  shside,  her  mouth 
was  made  up  incorrectly,  she  wore  undistin- 
guished clothes.  Just  a  very  ordinary-looking 
girl  rapidly  getting  nowhere  in  pictures.  George 
Arliss  was  considered  slightly  mad  when  he  chose 
her  for  the  role  of  a  very  beautiful  smartly- 
dressed  young  woman  in  The  Man  Who  Played 
God.  But  Bette,  secure  in  his  confidence  in  her, 
set  about  to  justify  this  faith,  and  lo,  what 
wonders  were  performed !  One  day  there  walked 
upon  the  set  a  stunning  creature.  Hair,  a 
goldeny  blonde  and  smairtly  coified,  blue  eyes 
carefully  made  up  to  show  their  beauty,  sullen 
mouth  audaciou^y  rouged  to  accent  its  sullen- 
ness  and  the  smartest,  most  sophisticated  of 
clothes,  setting  off  all  this  k>veliness. 

It  was  the  new  Bette  Davis — a  Bette  who  has 
remained  golden  and  sophisticated  ever  since 


Above:  Bette ' » 
Davis    whose  ' 
advice  is  to 
accent  your 
most  strUdr^ 
features. 
Right:  Carole 
Lombard  believes  in  f 
skilfid  hairdressing. 
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and  has  aurhieved  the  heights  of  stardom  ir.  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Bette  capitalised  on 
her  sullen  mouth  and  insolCTt  eyes  and  made  a 
distinct  place  for  herself  on  the  screen.  Once 
having  achieved  beauty  and  glamour,  Bette 
daringly  cast  it  all  aside  to  play  the  unattractive 
Uttle  waitress  in  Of  Human  Bondage  where  she 
allowed  herself  to  appear  as  ugly  and  repu!si"C 
as  any  woman  could.  But  Bette  and  the  fans 
know  that  she,  herself,  is  lovely,  and  the  drab, 
retiring  Httle  girl  who  first  came  to  pictures  is 
gone  forever. 

Take  lesson  two  from  Bette,  girls. 

ACCENT  YOUR  MOST  STRIKING 
FEATURES  WHETHER  THEY 
BE  ALONG  CONVENTIONAL 
LINES  OR  NOT 

Who  had  ever  heard  of  an  insolent,  spitfire 
heroine  before  Bette  came  along?  Bette 
made  us  gaga  over  "hussies."  Instead  of  hiding 
her  sullen  mouth  behind  a  conventional  Cupid's 
bow,  Bette  played  up  every  natural  curve  of  her 
lips.    Unheard  of?    Of  course — but  Bette,  all 
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along  the  line,  has  dared  to  be  different. 

Joan  Crawford  was  never  ugly,  but  even  the 
most  ardent  Crawford  fan  will  admit  that  the 
Joan  of  Sally,  Irene  and  Mary  fame,  could  never 
compete  in  a  beauty  contest  with  the  Joan 
Crawford  of  to-day.  Joan  is  not  the  petite  type 
and  has  never  pretended  to  be.  It  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  those  girls  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
Joan's  lovely  breadth  of  shoulders  and  general 
build,  hunch  themselves  up  in  an  endeavour  to 
look  tiny  and  cuddly. 

Joan  was  too  heavy  when  she  entered  pictures, 
and  by  the  most  gruelling  attention  to  her  diet 
and  the  correct  amount  of  exercise,  la  Crawford 
carved  for  herself  a  beautiful,  statuesque  figure 
that  is  Adrian's  dehght.  It  was  Joan  who  started 
the  vogue  for  exaggerated  lapels  and  shoulder 
treatment;  style  features  that  most  wide- 
shouldered  girls  would  have  never  dared.  It 
was  Joan  who  made  up  her  generous  curve  of 
mouth  in  a  manner  to  accent  its  size.  And  Joan 
long,  long  ago  gave  up  the  conventional  short, 
waved  bob  for  a  very  long  hairdress  swept  off 
the  face,  and  with  but  a  sUght  wave  to  relieve  it. 

LEARN  COURAGE  FROM  JOAN 

The  single  hair  eyebrow  isn't  for  Joan,  either. 
She  prefers  to  wear  her  eyebrows  in  a  fairly 
fuU  and  entirely  natural  manner.  How 
many  of  you  would  have  dared  introduce 
these  styles  ?  Certainly  you  follow  them, 
because  the  famous  Joan  Crawford  intro- 
duced them.  But  have  you  the  courage 
to  step  out  of  the  crowd  and  make  some 
nnconventional  change  in  appearance  that 
will  really  improve  you  ? 

Have  the  couTcige  to  wear  what  you 
want  to  regcirdless  of  what  is  said  to  be 
fitting  for  your  type. 

I  wish  every  girl  who  bemoans  her 
red  hair  and  freckles  would  stop  crying 
long  enough  to  look  at  some  pictures 
of  Myma  Loy.  Myma  has  red  hair 
and  freckles  and  is  there  one  of  you  who 
wouldn't  love  to  look  like  her  ?  I  thought  so  ! 
Of  course  when  Myma  was  playing  that  long 
succession  of  Oriental  sorceresses  and  vamps  she 
was  not  beautiful.  In  fact,  Myma  herself  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  right  now  that  she  hasn't 
classic  features.  Her  nose  has  a,  funny  little  tilt, 
her  eyes  slant  in  a  different  manner,  but  the 
whole  effect  is  utterly  devastating.  So  a  fig  for 
the  Grecian  profile.  Make  mine  Loy. 

When  they  finally  un-wTapj)ed  Myma  from  her 
Oriental  trappings,  let  her  take  a  deep  breath 
and  plunge  into  pictures  where  she  wcis  actually 
supposed  to  be  white  and  a  heroine,  too,  they 
discovered  a  most  unusual  thing.  Myma  was  a 
very  attractive  and  normal  young  woman.  She 
didn't  go  in  for  shaved  eyebrows,  false  eyelashes 
or  peroxided  hafr.  She  wore  her  hair  in  a  short 
and  becomingly-waved  bob,  her  clothes  were  the 
sort  any  well-groomed  young  woman  would 
wear — in  other  words,  Mryna  was  a  natural, 
and  darned  determined  to  stay  that  way.  She 
has,  too,  and  that's  what  makes  her  so  different 
to-day. 

She  has  freckles,  yes,  and  they  are  plainly 
visible  when  you  see  her  in  person.  So  what? 
Her  hafr  is  a  lovely  red  and  :t's  still  worn  in  a 
simple  style.  Myma  never  did  go  in  for  a  Garbo 
bob.  Maybe  it  was  her  reaction  from  playing  so 
many  exotic  roles,  but  whatever  the  cause, 
Myma  Loy  has  determinedly  refrained  from 
dramatic  make-up  and  always  presents  a  picture 
of  any  normal  young  American  girl,  whose 
personality  and  features  are  best  set  off  by 
smart  but  simple  clothes  and  make-up. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NO  PARTICULAR 
FEATURE  TO  BE  ACCENTED 
TAKE  A  TIP  FROM  MYRNA 
LOY  AND  BE  NATURAL 

Just  look  at  the  lovely  results  Myma  has 
achieved. 

One  gfrl  who  got  breath-takingly  lovely  results 
from  waving  the  magic  wand  is  the  luscious 
Carole  Lombard.  Carole  is  one  of  the  real 
beauties  of  the  screen  and  her  blonde  loveliness 
of  face  is  only  equalled  by  her  gorgeous  figtire. 
Tall.  sUm,  a  vision  in  bathing  suit  or  formal 
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Ginger  Rogers  knows  the  importance  of  avoiding 
puttir^  on  unnecessary  weight.  Beauty,  confidence, 
and  poise  are  all  born  of  a  good  figure. 


dress,  Carole  brings  forth  sighs  of  envy  wherever 
she  goes.  But  with  the  beauteous  Carole,  'twas 
not  always  thus.  Not  by  about  twenty  pounds  ! 

I  well  remember  one  of  Carole's  first  pictures 
after  she  had  graduated  from  Mack  Sennett 
comedies.  Carole  was  playing  with  BiU  Boyd  in 
an  old  Path6  picture.  The  story  took  place  out 
in  a  desert  and  the  couple  were  stranded  in  an 
old  shack.  A  terrible  sand  storm  had  arisen 
cind  it  Wcis  impossible  for  BiU  to  reach  a  town 
where  he  might  get  food.  Carole  was  wandering 
listlessly  around  the  shack  and  finally  sank  down 
on  the  floor,  almost  dead  from  hunger.  It  would 
edl  have  been  very  pitiful  and  heart-rending 
except  for  one  thing.  The  starving  Carole  was 
just  too,  too  plump  and  cur\-acious  in  her  smart 
frock,  and  when  she  sank  to  the  floor  I  mentally 
remarked:  "I'll  bet  that  little  honey  just 
consumed  a  chocolate  marshmallow  sundae 
before  she  came  on  the  set  ! " 

Carole's  hair  wasn't  particularly  attractive 
then,  either,  and  there  was  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  the  spirited,  dynamic,  breezy  Miss 
Lombard  of  1936.  Hair  tinted  to  a  soft  gold 
that  contrasts  beautifully  with  her  deep  blue 
eyes  and  fair  skin. 

And  spetiking  of  hair — Carole,  as  you  probably 
have  noticed,  has  an  exceptionally  high  fore- 
head. I  have  known  gfrls  who  hated  this  feature 


in  themselves  and  covered  it  with  curls  and 
bangs.  Carole's  perfect  features  allow  her  to 
wear  her  hafr  in  whatever  manner  she  pleases, 
and  she  has  often  appeared  with  a  soft  bang 
covering  her  brow.  But  to  me,  the  smartest 
Lombard  hafrdress  is  that  characteristic  one  of 
hers.  Hafr  brushed  cleanly  back  from  her  face 
and  forehead  and  that  lovely  serene  expanse  of 
brow  displayed. 

ARE  YOU  MAKING  A  MOUNTAIN 
OUT  OF  SOME  "DEFECT" 
MOLEHILL? 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Jean  Arthur  to  wave 
her  magic  wand  but  when  she  did,  she  got 
results  that  still  have  Hollywood  talking.  Of 
course  you  all  remember  the  Jean  of  a  few 
years  back.  A  pretty  and  very  sweet-looking 
ingenue,  showing  no  exceptional  ability,  but 
always  a  very  satisfactory  little  brown-hafred 
heroine.  From  a  sweet  but  uninteresting  little 
ingenue,  Jean  had  been  transformed  into  a 
palsy-walsy,  ever-so-slightly  hard  boiled  little 
person,  with  a  trim,  blonde  bob  replacing  the 
former  dark  curls  and  ringlets. 

Jean's  greatest  transformation,  however,  was 
her  voice.  Casually  glancing  at  Jean's  pert  little 
face,    one    might  still 
hazard    a    guess,  "in- 
genue," but   one  earful 
of  that   throaty  Arthur 
s^^^ .    ^  voice  and  the  ingenue  tag 
  would   be    quickly  dis- 
carded. 

SO  IF  YOU'VE 
WORKED  ON  EVERY 
POSSIBLE  FEATURE 
AND  YOU'RE  NOT 
SATISFIED  WITH 
YOURSELF  —  HOW 
ABOUT  IMPROVING 
YOUR  VOICE? 

Jean  Arthur  couldn't 
(and  shouldn't)  dis- 
guise her  naturally  sweet 
expression  but  she 
achieved  an  entirely  new 
and  sparklingly  different 
personality  when  she 
waved  the  wand  of  study, 
hard  work  and  deter- 
mination and  brought 
forth  an  enchanting 
speaking  voice. 

Now  after  hearing  all 
these  tales  jiren't  you 
aishamed  of  yourself  for 
compltiining  and  being 
ready  to  give  up  the  ship  ? 
The  obstacles  these  gfrls 
have  overcome,  you  can 
overcome,  too. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  branch  out  into  a  new 
style  of  make-up  or  hafrdress.  If  you  look 
terrible  in  close-fitting  necklines  and  Dame 
Fashion  says  necklines  must  hug  the  throat, 
shop  until  you've  found  a  becoming  V-shap)ed 
collar.  If  you  are  dressed  your  flattering  best, 
no  one  is  even  going  to  notice  whether  you  are 
wearing  the  latest  style  from  Paris  or  a  style 
that  was  in  vogue  in  1934. 

Don't  sit  by  the  fireside  and  sigh  for  a  fairy 
god-mother  to  change  you  into  a  beauty. 
Use  your  own  wand  (brains,  good  taste  and 
determination)  and  you,  too,  can  produce  fairy 
tale  results. 

  NEXT  WEEK.   , 

you  see  a  film,  and  the    memory  \ 
lingers  for   a   tvhile  ;     but    what  \ 
better  gift  could  you  have  to  keep  it  fresh  \ 
in  your  mind  than  a  complete  record  in  \ 
fascinatingpictures  and  engrossing  articles?  \ 
This  is  what  you  are  offered  with  I 
next    week's    "  Picturegoer  " — a   mag-  j 
nificent  free  supplement,  in  full  photo-  \ 
gravure,  of  the  M.-G.-M.  film,  "  Wife  \ 
versus  Secretary,"  starring  Jean  Harlow,  | 
Myrna  Loy,  and  Clark  Gable  ;  a  record  \ 
to  treasure  and  enjoy  again  and  again.  \ 
There  are  no  conditions — except  this  j 
one  :  make  sure  of  your  "  Picturegoer  "  \ 
by  ordering  in  advance  !  \ 
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Jean  Arthur  has 
long  realised  the 
asset  that  lies  in 
an  attractive 
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POOR  LITTLi: 
RICH  GIRL 


HE  other  day  I  listened  to  two 
motherly  old  ladies  talking  in  the 
train;  I  don't  usually  eavesdrop, 
but  they  were  talking  about  Shirley 
Temple's  new  film.  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,  and  I  couldn't  resist  it. 

"  Poor  little  rich  girl,  indeed,"  said  the  one 
with  the  peppermints,  "Poor  little  spoiled 
brat,  if  you  cisk  me  !  What  sort  of  an  up- 
bringing is  that  for  a  child — having  all  that 
money,  and  all  those  expensive  presents?" 

"Well,  she  has  to  pay  for  it,"  said  the  one 
with  the  acid  drops.  "  I  believe  she's  cooped 
up  like  a  rabbit." 

"And  that,  of  course. "  said  Mrs.  Pepper- 
mint, "  makes  her  harder  to  bear  than  ever." 

And  then,  having  settled  the  matter  to 
their  entire  dissatisfaction,  they  dropped  it; 
but  their  remarks  remained  in  my  mind, 
because  it  just  happens  that  I  know  how 
wrong  they  were. 

Presumably,  being  interested  in  Shirley 
Temple,  they  are  at  least  casual  picture- 
goers  ;  and  so  the  chances  are  that  they  read 
the  PICTUREGOER. 

1  can  therefore  make  my  reply  here  and  now 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  their  reading  it. 
Let  s  deal  with  Mrs.  Peppermint  first. 

"All  that  money."  Well,  yes,  I  admit  that 
Shirley  is  a  capitalist. 

She  has  more  money  than  other  children  of  her 
age.    In  fact  she  has  £27  a  year. 

Who  said  "Nonsense"?  Don't  mistake  me;  I'm 
talking  now  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple's  little 
daughter  Shirley — not  about  the  vested  interest 
upon  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  vast  Twentieth  Century-Fo.x  organisation 
depend. 

Shirley  get-s  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week — 
which  is  near  enough  to  lOs.  6d.  for  the  purpose  of 
argument. 

Her  saiarv  from  the  studios,  between  £50,000 
and  £60,000  a  year,  is  carefully  spent  and  wisely 
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A  delightful  picture  of 
Shirley  Temple  learning  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  telephone  in  her  dressing 


invested  for  her,  with  the  exception  of  the  £27 
per  annum  which  is  set  aside  for  her  very  own, 
to  do  what  she  likes  with. 

Candour  compels  me  to  state  that  as  a  financier 
she's  a  marvellous  tap-dancer. 

She  is  always  making  the  most  admirable 
resolutions  about  investing  her  allowance  so 
that  two  dollars  will  grow  where  one  grew 
before;  and  then  maybe  it's  a  hot  day,  and  she 
and  a  lot  of  her  friends  (including  Mary  Lou,  her 
stand-in)  need  ice-cream  sodcis  pretty  badly,  and 
....  bang  goes  a  dollar  in  no  time. 

While  working  on  The  Littlest  Rebel,  for  in- 
stance, she  treated  sixteen  negro  piccanninies, 
and  had  a  mighty  thin  week  after  that. 

However,  the  need  for  economy  worries  her 
a  little;  and  so  she  has  made  a  proposal  to  her 
mother  which  indicates  a  highly  inteDigent 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 

She  has  proposed  that  her  allowance  be  in- 
creased to  three  dollars  (about  12s.  6d.)  a  week. 

Then,  she  says,  she  can  save  enough  to  buy  a 
fox ;  this  is  not  in  compliment  to  her  employ- 
ers, Messrs.  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  but  because 
fox  furs  are  good  to  sell. 

Also  she  wants  to  buy  bantam  fowls,  because 
"they  and  their  eggs  are  small  and  easy  to 
practise  on,"  and  she  can  raise  bigger  ones  ais 
she  grows  older. 

And  because  it  seems  a  good  idea  to  keep 
bantams  and  foxes  apart,  she  has  arranged  with 
her  friend  Mr.  Darryl  Zanuck,  head  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  to  help  her  build  cages  for  them. 

Further,  to  save  money  on  capital  expenditure, 
she  is  thinking  of  getting  another  friend,  Mr. 
Schenck,  to  buy  the  foxes  and  bantams  and 
provide  the  food  for  them,  in  consideration  of  a 
share  in  the  profits. 

Which  suggests  that  Miss  Temple  has,  after 
all,  a  pretty  sound  idea  of  the  financial  racket. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  ramble  round  the 
Temple  barnyard  is  to  indicate  that  Shirley, 
although  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  a  million- 
airess, does  not  think  in  millions,  but  in  shillings 
and  pence  like  any  other  little  girl. 


IW^HAT  effect  will  her  wealth  and 
her  siKicess  have  on  Shirley 
Temple?  Do  they  shut  her  up  in 
prison?  Will  they  turn  her  head? 
These  questions  are  entertainingly 
answered 

by  E.  G.  Cotisins 


She  knows  that  her  Mummie  has  arranged  to 
have  aU  her  earnings  placed  in  a  trust  fund 
(which  Shirley  visuaUses  as  a  large  iron  box  with 
brass  comers),  so  that  when  she  grows  up  she 
will  never  be  poor,  but  will  always  be  able  to 
buy  presents  for  other  people. 

And  she  is  human  enough  to  want  the  money 
now  instead — or  at  least  another  2s.  a  week  of  it. 

As  to  the  other  point  made  by  Mrs.  Peppermint 
— ^her  presents.  Well,  Shirley  isn't  suflScient  of  a 
genius  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  playing 
with  two  toys  at  once,  or  of  driving  her  little 
motor-car  and  riding  her  pony  simultaneously. 

Certainly  her  mass  of  toys  gives  her  very 
varied  interests;  but  she  has  so  little  time  for 
playing,  anyway;  what  with  her  hours  in  the 
studio  and  her  school  lessons  and  her  singing 
and  dancing  and  piano  lessons  and  her  meal- 
times and  resting-times  .... 

So,  much  as  I  should  like  to  oblige  Mrs.  Pepper- 
mint, I  can't  agree  that  Shirley's  money  is 
doing  her  any  harm — simply  because,  in  the 
circumstances,  I  don't  see  how  it  can. 
And  now  for  Mrs.  Acid-Drop. 
"She  has  to  pay  for  it,"  was  her  acidulous 

remark  she's  cooped  up  like  a  rabbit." 

Why,  of  course  no  one  would  contend  that 
Shirley  lives  a  natural  life;  what  child,  except  a 
naked  savage,  does? 

In  the  U.S.A.,  children  of  wealthy  parents  are 
guarded  from  kidnappers,  whether  they  be 
film-stars  or  the  offspring  of  soap-makers. 

Shirley  is  no  exception;  only  the  other  day  a 
sixteen-year-old  Nebraska  farm-boy  pleaded 
guilty  to  sending  a  letter  to  Mr.  Temple,  which 
said  "Unless  25.000  doUars  (£5,000)  are  dropped 
from  an  aeroplane  near  Grant,  Nebraska, 
Shirley  Temple's  life  will  be  in  danger." 

But  against  this  "cooping-up"  we  must  weigh 
the  fact  that  Shirley  has  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion and  training  that  a  vast  fortune  can  buy, 
and  a  love  that  no  fortune  can. 

In  trying  to  determine  whether  she  is  spoiled 
or  not,  we  can  only  go  by  results. 

Here  are  two  authentic  stories  about  this 
"poor  little  rich  girl";  valuable  straws  if  they 
will  show  us  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

When  Claude  GUlingwater,  the  well-known 
character  actor  of  "grumpy  old  men"  roles,  had 
to  gallop  round  the  set  with  Shirley  on  his 
shoulders  for  a  scene  in  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,  she 
said  to  the  director,  "Mr.  Cummings,  let's  get 
this  right  the  first  time  on  account  of  Mr. 
Gillingwater  being  pretty  old  ! " 

Again,  when  a  publicity  man  wanted  to 
photograph  her  and  Gary  Cooper  together,  he 
suggested  it  to  Gary,  who  said  "Sure;  I'll  go 
over  to  her." 

So  the  publicity-man  hurried  to  Shirley  with 
the  same  proposal,  adding  that  Gary  would 
come  to  meet  her. 

"No,"  Shirley  objected,  "he's  a  grown-up 
person  and  I  think  I  should  go  to  meet  him. 
don't  you  ?" 

Spoiled  ?  Hard  to  bear  ?  Not  Shirley  ! 
As  to  being  rich,  she  has  a  constant  stream  of 
love  flowing  to  her  from  the  whole  world — and 
later  on  she  will  realise  that  she  has  given  more 
pleasure  to  the  world  than  any  other  little  girl 
in  history. 

If  that  isn't  wealth,  what  is? 
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ILLIAM  POWELL  appears  to 
be  the  answer  to  a  maiden's 
prayer,  for  statistics  show  that 
he  is  "tops"  in  the  affections  of 
movie-struck  girls  who  come  to 

Hollywood. 

A  thirteen-year-old  lass  recently  arrived 
in    Hollywood   from  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  debonair  star.  PoUce  gathered 
her  in  and  sent  her  back  home. 
But  the  Travellers'  Aid  Society  has 
its  hands  full  taking  care  of  other  damsels 
who  leave  the  family  fireside  to  see  Bill 
Powell  in  person. 

Gary  Cooper  and  Clark  Gable  are  also 
popular  with  wandering  girls,  but  not  so 
much  as  Carole  Lombard's  former  hubby. 

She  Craves  Comfort 

Marlene  Dietrich  is  very  fond  of  the  dressing 
bungalow  which  she  shared  with  Charles 
Beyer  whilst  they  were  co-starring  in  The  Garden 
of  Allah  at  the  Selznick  studios  in  Culver  City. 
The  house  was  divided  in  two  parts  with  separate 
entrances  for  the  stars. 

Marlene,  who  is  now  in  England,  sent  word  to 
Paramount  officials  that,  if  they  desired  her  to 
fulfil  her  contract  with  them,  she  must  be  given 
dressing  quarters  as  good  as  those  she  had  in 
Culver  City. 

It  appears  to  be  a  case  of — no  fine  dressing- 
room,  no  Dietrich  ! 

The  studio  officials  are  doing  their  best,  and 
hope  that  the  blonde  star  will  like  her  new 
studio  home. 

Her  Hero 

Janet  Gajnor,  I  hear,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning,  whilst  bathing  in  front  of 
her  home  on  the  beach  at  Playa 
Del  Rey.  She  was  being  carried 
out  to  sea,  when  an  alert  lifeguard 
noted  her  plight  and  swam  to 
the  rescue.  Janet  thanked  her 
rescuer  profusely  and  retired  to 
the  seclusion  of  her  home. 

Xo,  I  do  not  think  Janet  will 
marry  the  gallant  swimmer. 
Possibly  he  already  has  a  "ball 
and  chain." 


The  vuTong  type  of  scarecrow — When 
the  photographer  was  ordered  to  shoot 
a  scarecrow  picture,  here's  what 
resulted.  Shirley  Ross,  pretty  singer 
and  dancer,  just  isn't  the  type. 

Ludwig  Lauerhass,  a  wealthy  resi- 
dent of  North  Carolina. 

The  former  actress  says  she  is 
well   content   with  private  life, 
but  admits  that,  if  the  right  part 
came  along,  she  might  consider  a  return  to  the 
moN-ies. 

It  is  just  as  I  have  often  written.  Few 
actresses  ever  leave  the  movies  willingly. 

It  May  Be  Love 

Elissa   Landi  and   Xino  Martini   pay  most 
glowing  tributes  to  each  other.    Each  is 


the  acme  of  perfection  to  the  other,  and  have 
been  friends  since  their  meeting  in  England 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

Xow  that  they  are  back  in  Hollywood,  the 
colony  is  wondering  if  wedding  bells  will  soon 
ring,  or  a  trip  to  Yuma  be  made,  as  Elissa  and 
Xino  are  seen  much  together. 


"  Cold  "  Conifort 
J 


oan  Berjnett  is  "a  woman  of  ice" 


at  least  in 

the  suriimer  time. 
The  pretty  star  has  a  portable  refrigerator 
which  foUows  her,  like  "5lary's  httle  lamb," 
being  in  use  whilst  she  is  at  the  studios.  Xot 
only  in  the  dressing  room,  but  even  in  the  make- 
up department,  the  ice  box  accompanies  Joan, 
wheeled  by  a  faithful  attendant.  Cool  arr  is 
blown  on  her  face,  and  there  is  plenty  of  ice  in 
the  refrigerator  if  Joan  desires  a  cooling  drink 
— non-alcoholic,  of  course  ! 


She  Has  the  Figure 

During  the  hot  weather  spell 
Katharine  Hepburn  has  dis- 
carded her  customary  slack  suits 
and  is  seen  around  the  RKO- 

Radio  lot  in  brief,  well-tailored   

shorts    and    shirts,    and  very 
becoming  they  are,  too. 

Garbo  Was  Kind 

Greta  Garbo  has  given  an  autograph.  A 
dozen  wtnesses  can  testify  to  it,  including 
an  irate  studio  "bobby." 

.WTien  Garbo  recently  visited  Director  George 
Cukor  to  discuss  Camille,  she  left  by  the  studio 
side  gate.  As  she  walked  slowly  toward  the 
exit,  a  youngster  in  tattered  overalls  shpped  by 
the  astonished  officer  on  guard  and,  with  grubby 
fist,  shoved  a  book  into  Miss  Garbo's  hands. 
She  hesitated,  smiled  and  signed  the  book. 
Without  waiting  to  say  "thank  you,"  the 
boy,  with  one  eye  on  the  menacing  officer, 
scampered  out  of  the  gate  and  disappeared. 

A  New  "  Daddy  " 

Allan  Jones  has  only  been  married  to  Irene 
Hervey  a  few  weeks,  but  he  already  is  the 
proud  father  of  a  five-years-old  daughter  ! 

The  child  is  Miss  Her\-ey's  by  a  previous 
marriage.  Allan  and  Irene  were  married  the 
day  after  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Jones, 
secured  a  divorce  in  Nevada. 

Hollywood  Melody 

Eleanor  Powell  won  instant  film  fame  in 
Broadway  Melody  of  1936,  whilst  James 
Stewart,  after  outstanding  jjerformances  in 
Small  Town  Girl  and  other  recent  films,  is  hailed 
as  a  most  promising  leading  man. 
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But  fame  is  not  everything.  Love  counts, 
esjjeciaHy  when  one  is  young.  Eleanor  and  Jim 
have  discovered  this  fact,  also  that  they  like 
each  other  quite  a  bit,  so  much  so  that  they 
manage  to  eat  three  meals  together  each  day, 
even  on  Sunday  hoUdays. 

They  never  get  bored  with  the  other's  company 
and,  if  they  ever  do,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
restore  harmony  is  for  the  agile  Miss  Powell  to 
go  into  her  tap  dance  ! 

Crossed  In  Love 

Since  Myma  Loy  became  Mrs.  Arthur  Horn- 
blow,  she  has  had  a  telephone  installed  in 
her  portable  dressing-room,  so  she  can  talk  with 
"friend  husband"  (a  producer  at  the  Paramount 
studio)  whenever  she  so  desires.  Bill  Powell 
works  at  the  same  studio,  and  also  chats  quite 
a  bit  vnth  Jean  Harlow. 

The  other  day  Mj-ma  telephoned  her  husband, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  BiU  Powell  called  Jean. 
The  wires  got  crossed  and  each  girl  got  fond 
messages  from  the  wTong  admirer. 

All  concerned  took  the  matter  as  a  great  joke. 

Peter  Pan  Returns 

It  is  twelve  years  since  Betty  Bronson  played 
the  title  role  in  Peter  Pan,  and  she  is  back  in 
Hollywood  for  a  visit. 

Betty,  although  now  26  years  old,  and  the 
mother  of  an  eighteen-months-old  child,  still 
looks  amazingly  childlike.    She  is  the  wiie  of 


Perplexed  Polly 

PoUy  Moran,  who  announced 
that  she  intended  to  divorce 
her  husband,  Martin  Malone,  after 
he  had  been  arrested  for  threat- 
ening her  with  a  revolver,  appears 
to  be  about  to  exercise  a  woman's 
prerogative,  and  change  her  mind. 

The  clever  comedienne  now  says 
that  Martin  is  a  good  chap,  and 
blames  other  men  for  getting  him 
to  drink,  thus  bringing  on  the 
trouble  in  which  they  figured. 

So  it  looks  as  though  PoUy  is 
about  ready  to  kiss  her  husb:ind 
and  make  up  ! 

  A  Rumour  Denied 

Wallace  Beery  declares  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  report 
that  he  intends  to  quit  the  screen. 
He  scottc-d  at  the  yam  and  said  he  is  just  get- 
ting started.  "  I've  retired  three  times,"  he  told 
me.  '  Three  times  Tve  returned.  Maybe  actmg  is 
in  mv  blood  !  " 


Bright  Lad  ! 

jprc-ddie  Bartholomew 


won  his  first  official 
recognition  as  an  inventor  recently,  with 
the  acceptance  by  a  bicj'cle  manufacturing  com- 
pany of  two  original  designs. 

.\n  o^\•ner  of  the  machine  for  several  j'ears, 
Freddie  took  it  apart  to  make  a  few  repairs. 
Ingeniously  fitting  a  piece  of  tin  can  into  the 
workings  of  the  motor  exhaust,  and  simplifying 
the  brake  action,  he  not  only  repaired  his  own 
machine,  but  sent  his  ideas  in  to  the  bicvcle 
company. 

College  V.  Movies 

Rosalind  Russell,  the  beautiful,  statuesque 
girl  who  has  forged  ahead  rapidly  in  the 
films,  recently  had  a  \'isit  from  her  sister,  Mar>- 
Jane. 

The  sister  is  only  21,  and  is  dean  of  a  girl's 
college,  which  indicates  the  young  lady's  mental 
attainments.  Maiy  Jane  is  also  very  good 
looking,  and  has  recei\-ed  several  offers  of  screen 
tests,  and  refused  them  all.  She  is  well  satisfied 
to  let  Rosalind  be  the  sole  actress  in  the  family. 

WTien  Autumn  comes,  Man.-  ]ane  will  return  to 
her  college  in  the  East,  turning  her  back  upon 
a  career  which  many  girls  eacrerly  seek. 
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La      AST  week  I  declared  we  could  leam 
eg        a  great  deal  from  the  movies, 
rfl  Well,  just  to  prove  it,  I've  learned 

H»  something  this  week.  All  my  life 
(or  ever  since  I  stopped  putting  my 
toe  in  my  mouth),  I've  imagined  that  when 
he  made  his  celebrated  remark,  "Dr.  Living- 
stone, I  presume,"  the  American  explorer 
H.  M.  Stanley  was  weciring  round  his  pith 
helmet  or  solar  topee  a  small  U.S.A.  flag. 

Why?  Well,  for  no  reason  that  I've  ever 
thought  of,  except  to  keep  the  flies  off  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

But  now  I  find  (and  you  wiU  too,  if  you 
look  closely  at  the  picture  which  adorns  this 
page)  that  he  didn't. 

So  there  goes  another  boyhood  illusion 
shattered — and  manhood  illusion,  too,  come 
to  that.    Pity.  .  .  . 

Also  I  always  imagined  that  an  enormous 
crowd  of  bearers,  warriors,  camp  followers, 
and  panhandlers  of  aU  descriptions  but  only 
one  colour  (to  wit,  ebony)  attended  Stanley 
whereas  Dr.  Livingstone  had  only  a  very 
small  squad  of  servitors,  the  rest  having 
deserted. 

But  I  found  at  Sound  City  this  week  that 
their  teams  were  about  evenly  matched. 

Authentic 

I certainly  can't  argue  with  Messrs.  James 
Fitzpatrick  and  Percy  Marmont,  who  between 
them  are  responsible  for  production  of  the  film 
David  Livingstone,  because  for  some  time  they 
have  been  lurking  about  in  wildest  Africa, 
visiting  the  very  places  (some  of  them)  where 
Livingstone  went. 

.As,  however,  in  his  33  years  wandering  he 
co\ered  some  30,000  miles  of  country  not 
pre\-iously  visited  by  white  men,  Messrs.  Fitz- 
patrick and  Marmont  might  be  excused  for 
ha\-mg  o\  erlooked  one  or  two  of  Livingstone's 
haunts. 

And  as  the  famous  meeting  occurred  nearly 
65  years  ago,  it's  hardly  hkely  that  they  would 
come  across  many  people  who  remembered- — or 
whose  testimony  would  be  worth  much  if  they 
did. 

Still,  they  have  the  magic  word  "authentic" 
to  juggle  with — and  who  dare  gainsay  that? 
So  I  shall  just  have  to  readjust  my  ideas. 

By  the  way,  the  use  of  that  word  "authentic" 
puzzles  me  a  little;  my  dictionary  says  it  means 
"reliable,  trustworthy,  of  undisputed  origin, 
genuine." 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
producers'  claim  that  "the  last  entry  in  Living- 
stone's diary  will  be  authentically  reproduc«i 
in  handwriting  resembling  his  own"? 


A  Lucky  River 


Well,  don't  get  a  headache  over  that.  Con- 
sider the  fortunate  fate  of  the  Uttle  River 
Ash.  a  tributary-  of  Father  Thames. 

Other  rivers  have  to  stay  as  they  were  bom 
— except  that  they  grow  larger  as  they  go  along. 
The  Ash.  which  flows  through  Sound  City  and 
is  one  of  the  manifold  assets  of  that  steadily- 
growing  production-centre,  is  always  changing. 

This  week,  for  instance,  it  is  the  Lulimala,  on 
whose  banks  Chimtambo's  native  village  has 
been  erected,  complete  with  native  huts, 
.stockades,  palm-trees,  and  whatnot. 

Last  year,  when  they  made  Sanders  of  the 
River,  it  was  the  Congo.  Next  week,  or  the 
week  after,  when  James  Fitzpatrick  Productions 
get  round  to  making  The  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare,  it  will  probably  be  the  Avon — of 
which  fair  stream,  if  I  mistake  not.  Will  was 
Ba'd.  not  to  say  Swan. 

.•Vnd  when  Wainwright  Productions  were 
making  Wolf's  Clothing  not  so  very  long  ago,  it 
was  the  Seine.  One  of  these  days  it  will  become 
the  Amazon,  and  flood  the  beautiful  new  sound 
sta;;es. 

I*ve  Got  a  Little  List 

And  now,  because  I  haven't  given  you  a  list 
of  names  for  a  week,  you  are  probably 
dying  for  a  Ji.st  of  names.    So  here's  one. 

I've  got  the  cast  of  Pagliacci  for  you,  and  it's 
a  first-rate  one,  let  me  tell  you.  Richard 
Tauber,  of  course,  plays  Canio,  the  leader  of 
the  troupe. 

Steffi  Duna,  as  I've  already  informed  you, 
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plays  Nedda  (Canio's  wife) ;  Arthur  ^largetson 
will  be  Tonio,  the  clow-n ;  Jerry  Vemo  is  Beppe, 
a  Harlequin;  Esmond  Knight  plays  Silvio, 
Nedda's  lover,  and  who  wouldn't  ? 

Diana  Napier  is  Trina,  and  Arthur  Chesney  is 
the  coachbudder ;  Chesney's  talents  as  an  actor 
are  too  often  overlooked  because  he  happens  to 
be  brother  to  Edmund  Gwenn ;  but  in  the  right 
part  he  can  be  very  good  indeed. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  Capitol  production, 
as  I  probably  led  you  to  beUeve;  did  I  ?  Anyvvay, 
it's  being  made  by  Trafalgar,  which  is  an  off- 
shoot of  Capitol. 

Parti-coloured 

I may  have  mentioned  that  this  film  was  to 
be  made  in  colour;  well,  it  isn't — wholly. 
But  parts  of  it  are  to  be  made  in  British 
Chemicolour,  which  is  a  new  and  promising  four- 
colour  process  invented  jointly  by  Otto  Kanturek 
(who  is  photographing  Pagliacci),  Karl  Griine, 
and  Victor  Gluck. 

Karl  Griine  is  directing  Pagliacci.  And,  while 
I  think  of  it,  I  regret  to  say  I  have  trodden  on 
Herr  Griine's  toes. 

Inadvertently  I  mentioned,  not  long  ago,  that 
the  reason  why  Land  W ithout  Music  was  started 
before  Pagliacci  was  that  Herr  Griine's  arrange- 
ments for  the  latter  were  not  complete. 
Excuse,  plea.se,  while  I  untread. 
It  would  now  appear  that  the  script  was  not 
quite  ready;  in  a  week  after  receiving  the  script, 
Karl  Griine  was  all  ready  to  take  the  floor — 
which,  you  will  agree,  is  no  mean  feat. 

And  now  the  person  responsible  for  getting 
that  script  ready  will  probably  come  down  on 
me  like  a  ton  of  bricks  because  it  was  all  the 
clapper-boy's  fault;  but  1  don't  care;  I've  made 
it  all  right  between  Karl  Griine  (whom  I  like  as 
a  man  and  respect  as  a  director)  and  me  (and. 


as  my  old  pal  W.  S.  Gilbert  remarked,  "I  am 
a  good  man  too."). 

.\nyway,  the  studios  are  so  littered  with  toes 
that  it's  difficult  to  know  where  to  tread. 

Got  What  He  Wanted 

By  the  way,  this  production  is  another  example 
of  the  screen  teaching  me  something. 
I  used  to  think  no  one  ever  got  the  part  they 
wanted  in  a  film;  you  hear  of  people  spending 
their  whole  lives  hankering  to  play  a  certain 
famous  role — Hamlet  or  Cleopatra  or  Little 
Eva — and  instead  having  to  play  Mephistopheles 
or  be  third  wave  from  the  O.P.  side  or  the  hind 
legs  of  the  horse  till  their  dying  day. 

Well,  meeting  Jerry  Vemo  after  a  private 
v^iew  of  the  not-so-hot  Lupe  Velez  British  film 
Gipsy  Melody,  in  which  he  wrestled  vaUantly 
with  a  poorly-conceived  role,  I  asked  him  what 
sort  of  a  part  he  wanted  to  play. 

"'Beppe'  in  Pagliacci,"  he  replied  promptly; 
so  there  you  are  ! 

.\nother  illusion  gone  galley-west,  but  this 
time  I'm  glad  to  have  it  shattered,  because, 
other  things  being  equal,  it's  far  better  to  have 
a  player  who  wants  to  play  the  part.  He's  half- 
way towards  being  the  character. 

\  clever  comedian,  Jerry  Verno,  but  the 
studios  have  failed  so  far  lo  exploit  his  possi- 
bilities because  for  some  occult  reason  they  have 
neglected  to  supply  him  with  complete  roles;  he 
usually  has  had  to  make  his  part  up  as  he  went 
along. 

A  Theatre  Thriller 

No  week  s  studio  notes  would  be  complete 
without  the  announcement  of  a  new  pro- 
duction company  or  two,  so  here  goes. 

The  name  and  style  of  one  new  concern  is  • 
Dela  films  (but  I  hope  they  don't  pronounce  it 


"  Dr.  LivingstOTK,  I  presume  ?  "  The  famous 
meeting  with  H.  M.  Stanley,  reproduced  at 
Sound  City  for  the  film  "  David  Livingstone." 


"delay"),  and  their  first  effort  is  being  made  at 
the  British  Lion  studios  at  Beaconsfield. 

The  title  is  a  good  snappy  one  for  a  thriller 
— Murder  in  the  Stalls,  which  suggests  all  kinds 
of  good  back-stage  and  front-of-the-house 
possibilities. 

Recently  when  I  was  talking  to  my  friends 
Be  be  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon  they  declared  that 
it  was  all  right  to  appear  together  in  stage 
shows,  because  that  was  only  just  fooling  around, 
and  they  didn't  have  to  convince  the  audience 
that  they  were  anybody  but  themselves. 

But  in  films,  they  maintained,  it  was  different, 
and  audiences  wouldn't  want  to  see  them 
together. 

I  argued  long  and  fiercely  with  them,  because 
I  consider  that  the  practice  they  have  had  in 
observing  each  other's  style  and  timing  and  so 
forth  would  be  invaluable  when  they  come  to 
play  opposite  each  other  on  the  screen. 

.\pparently  my  arguments  had  some  effect, 
for  they  are  now  playing  together  in  Murder  in 
the  Stalls. 

Charm  and  Skill 

Bebe  should  be  a  valuable  asset  to  Dela  Films, 
because  quite  apart  from  her  charm  and 
skill  as  a  player  she  has  studied  the  production- 
end  and  "knows  her  onions"  as  they  say  (only 
I  feel  in  this  case  it  should  be  orchids),  by  heart. 
She  will  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold  to  Conti- 
nental director  Emil  Reinert. 

Hay  Petrie,  the  uncannily  clever  little 
character  actor  from  bonnie  Dundee,  is  in  the 
cast,  too,  and  also  Charles  Farrell — the  British 
ono,  who  usually  plays  tough  gangster  parts. 

It's  a  bit  confusing,  the  similarity  of  names, 
especially  as  the  American  one  is  now  playing 
over  here  again,  in  Moonlight  Sonata. 

But  as  it  happens  to  be  the  real  name  of  both 
of  them,  and  as  neither  of  them,  naturally,  is 
willing  to  charge  it  (though  I  believe  each  has 
politely  suggested  that  the  other  should  !)  they 
seem  to  have  reached  an  impasse. 

So  we  shsdl  have  to  go  on  calling  them  "the 
British  one"  and  "the  American  one"  until 
further  notice. 

A  still  worse  clash  occurred  when  William 
Boyd  went  to  Holljrwood  from  the  New  York 


stage,  and  found  another  William  Boyd  already 
well  dug-in  in  films. 

Braid  Scots 

They  got  over  the  difficulty  by  calling  them- 
selves respectively  Bill  Boyd  and  William 
(stage)  Boyd.  ' 

Of  course,  when  one  player  is  already  estab- 
lisded  and  one  of  similar  name  bobs  up,  it's  up 
to  the  newcomer  to  give  way;  and  this  Betty 
Davies  gracefully  did,  by  changing  her  name  to 
Betty  Ann  Davies  so  as  not  to  clash  with  Bette 
Davis,  who  was  already  in  the  field. 
.\nd  now  for  a  drop  of  Scotch. 
A'  you  chiels  wha'  hke  the  Doric  wuU  be  gey 
pleased  tae  hear  that  Harry  Lauder  is  gaun  tae 
pley  in  a  pictur'. 

Ay,  he's  doon  at  Wembley,  at  the  Fox  studio, 
ye  ken,  makkin'  a  feelm  based  on  his  famous 
sang  "  The  End  o'  the  Road  " — fine  ye  ken  it ! 
— -an'  they've  been  canny  eneuch  tae  keep  that 
as  the  title  o'  the  pictur'  furbye. 

Alex  Bryce,  the  reid-heidit  laddie  frae  the 
Western  Hielan's,  is  directin',  an'  there's  a 
braw  cast,  ^vi'  Sir  Harry  as  "John  Macgregor" 
(o'  Scotland), Ruth  Haven  as  "  Sheila  Macgregor," 
Ethel  Glendinning  as  "Jean  Macgregor,"  Brace 
Seton  as  "Donal'  Carson"  (yon's  the  villain), 
Margaret  Moffat  as  "Maggie,"  an'  Campbell 
GuUan  as  "David." 

Similarity  . 

Southern  readers  tune  in  here. 
From  what  I've  heard  of  the  story,  it 
seems  to  bear  rather  an  unfortunate  family 
likeness  to  that  of  the  WiU  Fyffe  film  Annie 
Laurie,  which  was  made  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Like  Fyffe,  Lauder  plays  the  head  of  a  travel- 
hng  troupe  of  entertainers  who  perform  at  fairs, 
living  in  caravans. 

As  in  Annie  Laurie,  a  young  wife,  married  in 
secret,  dies  in  childbirth,  and  the  child  is  left 
on  the  old  man's  hands;  and  a  young  girl  is  sent 
to  the  city  to  learn  to  sing — in  one  film  Glasgow, 
in  the  other  Edinburgh. 

However,  there  are  perhaps  sufficient  differ- 
ences to  make  these  similarities  seem  superficial ; 
but  when  we  get  so  few  Scottish  films,  it  does 
seem  an  unco'  peety  (to  relapse  for  a  brief 
moment  into  the  vernacular)  that  there  should 
be  so  marked  a  resemblance. 

\Much,  I  think  you  ^\"ill  agree,  is  a  good, 
tactful,  pompous  way  of  putting  it. 

The  unit,  you  vnU  be  pleased  to  hear,  has 
been  to  Scotland  for  the  exteriors,  so  I  hope  we 
shall  be  shown  some  of  the  lovely  Scottish 
scenery;  the  opening  shots  of  Annie  Laurie 
promised  it,  but  the  promise  was  unfulfilled. 

Maybe  it's  not  so  awfully  tactful  to  compare 
two  Quota  pictures  in  this  way;  but  with  two 
famous  Scottish  comedians  and  stories  set  in 
similar  surroundings,  comparison  is  irresistible. 

A  Classic 

And  now,  as  we  have 
dealt  with  only  one 
new  company  this 
week  and  some  of  you 
like  two  or  more,  let's 
take  a  look  at  John 
Clein  Productions. 
Mr.  Clein  is  an 


American  who,  having  studied  British  production 
methods  and  possibilities  at  first  hand  by  working 
in  our  studios  as  an  associate  producer,  has 
now  launched  forth  on  his  own,  backed 
by  a  not-quite-so-new  distributing  company. 
National  Provincial  Film  Distributors,  Ltd. 

His  first  attempt  is  that,  favourite  of  our 
schooldays.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Ever  read  it  ?  1  was  made  to,  at  school,  and 
consequently  I  remember  precious  little  about 
it  except  that  it's  laid  in  Devon  (or  is  it  Devon.' 
I  couldn't  swear  to  it)  in  the  19th  Century 
(I  think),  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  uncon- 
scionable amount  of  very  wordy  description — 
which,  however,  is  being  taken  care  of  by  Messrs. 
Gamett  Weston  and  John  Drinkwater,  working 
together  on  the  script. 

I  asked  Frank  Lawton  whether  he  remembered 
the  story,  and  he  said  ro,  not  very  clearly, 
he'd  had  to  read  it  at  school,  too. 

And  as  he  has  come  all  the  way  from  Holly- 
wood to  play  the  lead,  you  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  my  not  remembering  it — can  you, 
now? 

Be  fair  ! 

Two  for  Joe 

'  I  Svo  Joe  Rock  pictures  are  going'  strong  at 
A    the  moment — one  "at  home"  and  one 
'  'away." 

The  "away"  match  is  The  Edge  of  the  World, 
which  Mickey  Powell  is  directing  on  the  edge  of 
the  world — or  as  near  it  as  makes  no  difference ; 
to  wit,  the  Island  of  Foula. 

Some  dangerous  cliff  climbing  and  equally 
daring  camera  work  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  on  cliffs  which  rise  to  the  dizzy 
height  of  1,400  feet  and  are  only  a  few  degrees 
"out  of  plumb." 

Niall  McGinnis  and  Eric  Berry  fooled  about 
for  hours  where  a  fly  could  hardly  get  a  decent 
foothold.  This,  I  confess,  makes  me  turn 
completely  over  inside  just  to  think  about. 

Young  McGinnis,  I'm  pleased  to  hear,  acted 
according  to  the  best  traditions  by  refusing  to 
employ  a  double  when  the  script  called  for  him 
to  leap  into  a  perilously  rocking  boat. 

The  film  on  the  Rock  floors  at  Elstree  is 
Cotton  Queen,  with  Bemhard  ^'orhaus  directing. 

This  one  depicts  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  rival  mill-o'wners,  WiU  Fytfe  and 
Stanley  Hollo  way. 

Along  with  them  are  Helen  Haye,  Jimmy 
Handley,  Donald  Calthrop,  Marcelle  Rogez, 
Denier  Warren,  Sid  Crossley,  Gibson  Gowland 
and  Syd  Courtenay. 

Eh,  laads,  this'll  be  a  reet  good  toossle  ! 


Sixteen-year-old 
Dinah  Sheridan 
chosen  to  play 
lead  in  Para- 
mount's  "Never 
Go  Home," 
Ireland. 


Afl  the  gXammi  of  an  idealised  Orient  is  captured  in 
this  number,  "A  Pretty  Girl  is  Like  a  Melody." 


"^THE  absolute  ultimate  in  back- 
^  stage  spectacular  productions 
seems  to  be  reached  with  "  The  Great 
Ziegfeld,"  upon  which  M.-G.-M. 
have  lavished  all  the  resources  of 
their  organisation. 

Running  for  nearly  three  hours,  it 
is  a  fine  showman's  tribute  to  one  of 
the  greatest  showmen  of  all  time. 


Below  are  Ziegfeld  and  Billie  Burke  {played  by 
Myrna  Lay)  at  the  show. 


The shoumanweds.  William 
\l    Powell  in  the  titU-role  and 
Lvase  Rainer  as  Anna  Held. 


Attother  phase  of  tht  glamorous  "A  Pretty  Girl  is  Like  a  Melody  "  number. 


.  le  really 
beauiijul  showgirls 
you  will  see  in  the 
film  of  the  great 
shoivman's  life — • 
"  The  Great  Zieg- 
feld." 


HE  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  competent 
judge  of  femin'ie  beauty  that  has 
ever  been  known.  ' 

His  uncanny  sense  of  real  beauty 
made  him  the  greatest  connoisseur  of  women 
in  the  world. 

In  America  the  saying  became  common, 
when  wishing  to  compliment  a  woman's 
beauty,  to  remark  :  "  She's  good  enough  for 
Ziegfeld  ! " 

Nov.',  how  did  Florenz  Ziegfeld  select  his 
glorified  girls?  That  is  the  question  that 
has  puzzled  the  public  through  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  Follies. 

And  it  was  a  question  that  Ziegfeld  seldom 
answered.  His  reasons  for  silence  may  have 
been  personal,  his  appreciation  of  beauty  being 
so  instincti\  e  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
explain  his  own  processes. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  years  went  by,  he  did 
develop  a  regular  system  of  auditions.  These 
Srew  to  such  proportions  that  by  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  select  girls,  he  had  to  call  in  the 
police  to  control  the  mobs  of  girls  who  wanted 
to  be  glorified. 

-About  a  week  or  so  before  he  was  ready  for 
one  of  these  auditions,  he  would  make  an 
announcement  in  the  papers  telling  the  girls 
when  and  where  to  report.  Long  before  the 
hour  named,  however,  the  girls  would  begin  to 
rtock  into  the  stage  entrance. 

There  weie  all  types,  most  of  them  really 
beautiful,  and  others  who  considered  themselves 
beautiful.  There  were  short  girls  and  tall  ones, 
well  dressed  girls  and  poorly-clad.  Blondes 
predominated  usually,  but  brunettes  frequently 
strove  for  distinctive  attention. 

Often,  too — and  this  fact  is  somewhat  tragic 
— women  in  their  thirties  and  forties  would 
try  for  places. 

"Sorry  we  can't  admit  you,  "  the  doorman 
would  say  upon  seeing  a  mature  woman  among 
the  appUcants. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  come  here  for  a  try-out," 
would  be  the  answer,  '  I'm  here  to  look  after  my 
niece,  my  daughter,  or  my  young  sister." 

But  when  the  stage  director  would  call  for 
the  girls  to  step  down  to  the  footUghts,  there, 
standing  next  to  the  young  ones  would  be  the 
older  woman.  Sometimes  she  was  a  disap- 
pointed chorus  girl  of  years  gone  by.  a  woman 
who  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  ridiculous 
figure  she  made,  or  was  .so  vain  that  she  still 
cf  nsiderwl  herself  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
member  of  the  front  line. 

By  the  time  the  stage  was  full  of  hundreds  of 
Viirls,  and  the  doors  had  been  closed  and  the 
tardy  applicants  dismis.sed,  Ziegfeld  would 
enter  the  theatre.  He  was  always  calm,  self- 
possessed  and  leisurely.  The  sea  of  faces  before 
him  and  the  task  of  selection  never  seemed  to 
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THEi  gri:at 

GLORIFIER 


TN  this  exclusive  article    by  ^Michael 
Howard,   Bernard  Sobel,  press  agent 
for  the  late  Flo  Ziegfeld  for  many  years, 
tells  you  how  the  great  showman  chose 
his  glorified  girls. 


trouble  him.  He  chatted  with  his  stage  director, 
his  secretary  or  other  members  of  the  stall. 
Then,  when  he  was  ready  he  would  ask  the  stage 
director  to  have  the  girls  form  sepcurate  lines  and 
walk  down  to  the  footlights. 

Immediately  there  would  be  a  silence.  All 
the  silly  chatter,  the  making  up  of  eyelashes, 
painting  of  cheeks  and  lips  would  cease,  and  the 
girls  would  form  a  series  of  straight  lines. 
Slowly  they  wouM  walk  down  to  the  footlights, 
there  to  stand  and  wait,  all  frightened  yet  hope- 
ful, while  the  glorifier  looked  them  over. 

It  was  a  strange  ordeal,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
electric  tension;  Ziegfeld,  determined  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 
girls;  and  the  girls  determined  to  use  their  eyes 
and  smiles  to  lure  him  into  a  contract. 

Sometimes,  out  of  an  entire  whole  hue  he 
would  pick  only  one  girl  or  none.  Sometimes 
he  would  call  over  his  stage  director  and  tell  him 
quietly  to  take  the  name  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
girl  to  the  right.  Sometimes  he  would  discuss  a 
girl  that  seemed  outstanding.  Then,  just  as  the 
line  was  about  to  break  up.  the  director  would 
say:  "WUl  the  fourth  girl  in  the  line  please 
come  to  me  and  give  me  her  name  and  address." 

.\nd  thus  the  difficult  procedure  continued,  a 
sifting  of  girls  and  girls  and  girls,  until  the 
loveUest  remained,  fortunate  creatures  endowed 
by  nature  with  superb  physical  prop)ortions 
and  facial  loveliness. 

But  they  all  seemed  to  love  Ziegfeld  for  his 
considerateness  and  understanding.  Even  the 
disappointed  ones  would  throw  him  a  wistful 
smQe  as  they  trudged  off  the  stage  and  out  into 
the  obscurity  of  the  real  world. 

Once  Ziegfeld  gave  away  a  single  trick  of  his 
when  selecting  girls. 

"  I  look  first  at  their  ankles,"  he  said,  "because 
these  are  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  audience 
and  make  the  first  important  impression." 

Ziegfeld  was  a  man  of  astonishing  originality 
who  was  determined  always  to  succeed,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.  He  is  given  the  credit  for 
having  coUected  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the 
world.  But  only  his  office  staff  knew  that  he 
sometimes  stole  beauties  deliberately,  in  the 
same  manner  that  Paris  stole  Helen  of  Troy 
from  Menelaus. 

His  procedure  was  suave,  smooth  and  effec- 
tive. He  would  go  to  a  famous  dress  designer, 
for  instance,  and  select  gowns  for  his  stars.  He 
would  discuss  materials  and  patterns.  He  would 
talk  long  and  seriously  about  details  of  work- 
manship. Then  he  would  ask  to  see  some  of 
the  gowns  in  stock. 

This  request  was  always  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  living  models,  lovely  girls  who 
would  parade  through  the  studio  displaying 
gowns  to  advantage.  Sometimes  one  of  these 
models  would  be  beautiful  and  shapely.  But 
Ziegfeld,  despite  his  reputation  for  admiring 
beauty,  would  pay  no  attention  to  her  and 
would  merely  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
costume. 

After  he  left  the  building  and  had  driven  a 
short  distance  away,  however,  Ziggie  would 
stop  his  car  suddenly  and  begin  his  operations 
for  theft. 


"Rush  back,"  he  would  say  to  his  secretary. 
"Check  up  on  those  orders  I  gave,  and  then, 
when  you  get  a  chance,  manage  secretly  to  tell 
that  blonde  model  to  call  me  up  to-morrow 
morning  at  eleven.  She's  a  beauty.  Tell  her  I'll 
give  her  a  job  in  the  new  FoUies — give  her  more 
money  than  she's  getting  now." 

That  was  the  Ziegfeld  procedure,  and  through 
his  collecting  of  beauty,  he  deUghted  the  public, 
glorified  girls,  and  built  up  a  tradition  about 
himself. 

He  could  be  gentle  and  severe,  cruel  and 
tolerant.  \Mien  he  corrected  his  stars,  he  did 
so  considerately  in  quiet  tones,  almost  whispers, 
without  anybody  knowing  the  subject  of  his 
conversation. 

He  liked  most  the  people  he  couldn't  have. 
No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  success  of  a  rival 
performer,  than  he  would  make  every  effort  to 
secure  his  services,  whether  reaUy  he  needed 
him  or  not. 

Once,  he  dismissed  a  member  of  his  staff. 
\\'hen  he  heard,  a  week  later,  that  the  man  was 
being  engaged  by  someone  else,  at  a  somewhat 
better  salary,  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  got 
the  man  back  again. 

Soon  you  will  see  the  Ufe  of  Ziegfeld  on  the 
screen.  The  picture  is  called  The  Great  Ziegfeld, 
and  the  title  role  is  portrayed  by  WiUiam 
Powell,  who  gives  an  amazing  interpretation  of 
the  great  glorifier. 

What  the  public  never  knew  about  Ziegfeld 
is  revealed  in  factual  and  legendary  episodes 
in  the  story.  The  revelations  are  surprising  and 
romantic.  Most  of  the  present  generation  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  Ziegfeld  was  ever 
in  love  with  Anna  Held.  The  older  generation, 
of  course,  has  heard  of  their  sentimental  relat- 
ions; how  he  brought  her  to  America;  how  he 
starred  her  in  musical  comedy ;  how  he  made  her 
famous  through  pubbcising  her  milk-bath. 

But  the  younger  generation,  knowing  only  of 
ZiegfeWs  p<Brfect  home  life,  his  love  for  domes- 
ticity, may  have  lost  track  of  the  fact  that 
Ziegfeld  was  young  once  also,  and  always  com- 
pletely susceptible  to  the  spell  of  beauty. 

Louise  Rainer.  whom  you  saw  with  BiU  in 
Escapade,  plays  the  part  of  Anna  Held,  one  of 
Ziegfeld's  beauties  and  later  his  wife. 

Myma  Loy  also  co-stars  with  Powell  as  his 
second  wdfe,  and  Virginia  Bruce,  who  was 
originally  one  of  the  glorifier's  most  famous 
beauties,  plays  the  role  of  .\udrey  Dane,  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  girls  discovered  by  Ziegfeld. 
The  most  elaborate  musical  number  in  the  pic- 
ture. "  \  Pretty  Girl  is  Like  a  Melody."  is  built 
around  Miss  Bruce. 

This  number  surpassed  in  cost  any  complete 
musical  show  staged  by  Ziegfeld  ! 

There  were  over  five  thousand  people  u'P'i  in 
this  picture,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  five  have 
speaking  parts.  The  costumes  worn  by  the  girls 
in  the  picture  are  the  most  expensive  and 
spectacular  ever  seen,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  you  see  it  that  it  is  the  most 
ambitious  musical  production  to  date. 

.\nother  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  it  is 
the  longest  film  ever  made.  It  runs  for  nearly 
three  hours  and  will  probably  be  shown  like  a 
play,  with  a  short  interval  in  the  middle. 
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Follow  the  make-up  advice  of  Myma  Lay 
and  you  can  be  lovely,  too  ! 


•  M  G  M  STAR. 

'^^"the  great  ziegfeld" 

USING  MAX  FACTOR'S  FACE  POWDER 


Notice  Myma  Loy's  make-up — isn't  it  lovely?  Note  how  satin  smooth  her  skin 
appears,  how  charming  her  lips  look  !  The  secret  of  her  beauty  is  colour  harmony 
Powder,  Rouge  and  Lipstick,  created  by  Alax  Factor — the  Hollywood  Genius — a 
new  kind  of  make-up  that  holds  the  secret  of  loveliness  for  YOU  !  Proved  perfect 
before  the  camera  which  magnifies  even  the  tiniest  flaw  in  texture,  this  make-up 
will  give  you  more  loveliness  than  ever  before. 

Powder  created  by  Max  Factor  in  your  colour  harmony  shade  will  enliven  your 
skin  with  youthful  radiance,  give  you  a  velvety  finish  that  remains  perfect  for  hours. 
The  Rouge  will  add  an  exquisite  Ufelike  colour  to  your  cheeks  and  the  lipstick  will 
accent  your  lips  with  an  appealing,  lovely  colour 

POST  THE  COUPON  NOW  and  you  will  receive  a  correct  complexion 
analysis  and  Colour  Harmony  Chart,  together  with  samples  of  Powder, 
Rouge  and  Lipstick  in  your  Colour  Harmony. 


Vi-icjiuia  pmce 

M  G  M  STAR, 

'the  GREAT  ZIEGFILD  " 

USINfi  MAA  FACTCR5  HCLC-E 
AND  SUPER  IS-DELi6i.E  11=  STiCK, 


Max  factor 


HOLLYWOOD  &  LONDON 

Max  Factor's  "  Cosmetics  of  the  Stars "  are  obtainable  at  all  leading  Stores,  Chemists  and  Hairdressers  throughout  the  country. 

POST  FOR  POWDER,  ROUGE  AND  LIPSTICK  IN  YOUR  COLOUR  HARMONY 


Complexion 


Verj-  Light  i_j 

Fair  □ 

Creamy  Q 

Medium  □ 

Ruddy  □ 

Sallow  □ 

Freckled  r] 

Olive  □ 


SKIN 

Dry  □ 

Oily  □  Normal  □ 


Eyes 


Blue  □ 

Grey  □ 

Green  Q 

Hazel  □ 

Brown  Q 

Black  □ 


LASHES 


Light . 
Dark  . 


AGh 

Over  35  □ 

Under  35  □ 


Hair 


BLONDE 

Light  □    Dark  □ 

BROWNETTE 

Light  □    Dark  □ 

BRUNETTE 

Light  □    Dark  □ 

REDHEAD 

Light  □    Dark  □ 

If  hair  is  Grey,  check  type  above 
and  here  Q 


Max  Factor's  Make-Up  Studios  (Dept.  A.), 
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"  A  NXE.  I  kissed  her ! 
rS^  —  kissed  Jerry 
/jflk     Mannerly !  Funny 

/  of   me.      I've  met 

plenty  of  attractive 
young  women  in  my  medical 
career,  but  I've  never  wanted  to 
kiss  any  of  them." 

" Did  you  enjoy  it?  " 

"  I  hardly  know." 

And  that,  as  far  as  Anne  Talbot 
was  concerned,  would  have  been 
the  end  of  husband  Dr.  Michael 
Talbot's  affair  with  Jerry 
Mannerly.  Was  it  not  Anne's 
creed  neither  to  run  away  from 
nor  oppose  something  she  feared, 
but  to  meet  it  with  open  arms? 
Loving  Michael  as  she  did,  wasn't 
it  only  too  natural  for  her  to  fear 
the  charms  of  other  women  and 
wasn't  it  up  to  her  never  to  appear 
jealous  ?  She  forgot  that  a  pretty 
young  athlete,  whose  determina- 
tion has  won  her  a  showcase  full 
of  silver  cups  for  ladies'  sporting 
events,  is  urdikely  to  be  deterred 
by  a  complacent  wife  from 
husband-snatching. 

When  Anne,  about  to  meet  her 
father-in-law,  due  in  New  York 
after  a  Eurojjean  cruise,  received  a 
telephone  call  at  the  customs'  ofl&ce, 
there  was  a  touch  of  the  unusual  in 
Mike's  voice  as  he  said:  "I'm 
terribly  sorry.  I've  an  emergency 
ceise.  I  can't  make  it.  Will  you 
explain  to  Jim  ?  " 

"  Beer  for  the  lady,"  came  another 
voice,  more  faintly  over  the  wire. 
Almost  .\nne  could  picture  Michael 
talking  to  his  "emergency  case" 
at  a  snack  bar.  .\s  well  for  her 
theory  of  non-interference  that 
Michael  could  not  see  his  wife's  face 
as  she  played  up.  "  .\11  right,  dear. 
Of  course,  Jim  will  be  terribly  disap- 
p»ointed.  I  know  it  isn't  your  fault. 
See  you  to-night  at  dinner.  Hope 
you  do  well  with  the  patient. 
Good-bye." 

With  a  lump  in  her  throat,  .\nne 
waited  for  her  father-in-law,  affec- 
tionately known  as  Jim,  but  failed, 
among  the  crowd  issuing  from  the 
ship's  gangways,  to  recognise  his 
lean,  alert  figure. 

"  Paging  Dr.  Talbot,  "  announced 
a  page. 

"I  m  Mrs.  Talbot,  Dr.  Talbot  s 
not  here.  " 

"I've  a  message  for  the  doctor, 
ma'am.  Mr.  James  Talbot's  in  the 
ship's  hospital.  "  Fearing  the  worst, 
Anne  followed  her  guide.  But  she 
found  her  father-in-law  actively  en- 
gaged in  playing  dice  with  the  ship's 
officers  and  a  dark  young  man  who 
got  to  his  feet  with  a  look  of  un- 
disguised admiration.  Meanwhile, 
Jim  kissed  her  with  his  usual  gusto 
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and  asked  after  Michael.  "Maybe 
you  can  bring  me  some  luck,  Anne," 
her  father-in-law  continued  when 
Anne  had  quoted  the  emergency 
case.  "  Boys,  meet  my  daughter.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  And  the  budding  engineer 
hoping  to  shake  hands  is  Stanley 
Ashton." 

"WUl  you  mcirry  me?"  Mr.  Ash- 
ton inquired  gravely,  reluctantly 
parting  from  Anne's  hand. 

"Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  you 
know  me  better  ?  " 

' '  Honestly,  I  prefer  my  wife  to 
be  a  mystery  to  me." 

"Don't  mind  him;  he's  crazy," 
Jim  informed.    "  Come  along.  " 

In  spite  of  Anne's  customary  luck 
in  sweeping  away  the  pool,  Mr. 
Ashton  renewed  his  marriage  offer. 

Discovery  that  she  had  a  husband 
in  the  medical  profession  was  nearly 
followed  by  the  young  engineer  s 
return  to  Eurof>e  by  the  next  boat. 

Cheered  up  completely  by  Mr. 
.\shton's  fooUng,  Anne  enjoyed  her 
taxi-ride  uptown  with  Jim. 

With  Michael  so  much  at  the  hos- 
pital, Jim's  presence  was  com- 
forting in  the  home.  Incidentally,  he 
never  let  one  feel  surveyed.  With  her 
usual  flair  for  making  her  friends 
enjoy  inexpensive  parties,  .\nne 
celebrated  Jim's  return  with  a 
Hallow  E'en  costume  dance.  She 
had  been  bobbing  apples  with 
Stanley  .-Vshton,  when  Jim  un- 
covered the  weak  spot  in  Anne's  list 
of  guests.  "What's  the  idea  of 
having  that  Marathon  runner  here, 
to-night?"  he  inquired. 

Anne,  wearing  black  lace  over  full 
skirts  representing  a  Spanish 
widow,  glanced  at  the  door.  Jerry 
Mannerly  came  forward  with  an  "  I'm 
here,  and  don't  care  who  knows  it " 
expression. 

"Sorry  I'm  late,  Mrs.  Talbot." 
"  Quite  all  right.  The  party's  just 
beginning.  You  know  Susan  Greene, 
don't  you  ?  Susan,  if  you're  going 
up,  would  you  show  Jerry  where  to 
put  her  things?" 

"You  must  be  out  of  your  mind 
to  throw  her  and  Michael  together," 
Jim  fumed,  as  the  gossip-lover  and 
her  ideal  material  disappeared. 

"Think  so?  Evidently,  I've  more 
faith  in  your  son  than  you  have." 
"The  dem  fool." 
So  Jim  (as  who  in  town  did  not?) 
knew  how  (re.)uently  Michael  and 
jerry  had  been  seen  about  together. 
Susan,  coming  down  from  the  cloak- 
room, was  eager  to  impart  news 


communicated,  no  doubt,  while  Jerry 
had  been  wielding  a  hpstick. 
Anne  abruptly  refused  to  hsten, 
even  though  the  communication 
might  be  first  hand.  But  when, 
having  refused  the  ever-pressing 
.\shton  a  dance,  .-Xnne  saw  Michael, 
gUde  off  with  Jerry,  even  a  non-jeal- 
ous wife  acknowledged  a  stab.  Seeing 
her  guests  occupied,  she  went  off  to 
the  biUiard-room  to  play  pool  with 
Jim.    Michael  apjieared. 

'  "T^'you  mind,  Jim?  I  want  to 
JL/  talk  to  Anne  alone  a  minute." 

"Is  it  safe  to  leave  me  with  this 
man,  Jim?" 

"Impossible  to  tell.  If  you  need 
help,  shout.  I'U  be  right  outside 
the  door." 

Jim  removed  himself,  and  joking 
went  with  him.  "  Anne,  I  feel  hke  a 
heel,"  Michael  said.  "  I'm  in  love 
with  her." 

"Bad  as  that,  Michael?  What 
about  Jerry  ? " 

"Same  thing.  Don't  blame  her. 
She's  been  awfuUy  decent.  She 
wanted  us  to  quit  seeing  each  other. 
It's  my  fault,  but — I  hate  hurting 
you,  Anne." 

"  Don't  pity  me.  You're  a  doctor, 
aren't  you  ?  You  can  bear  seeing 
jjeople  hurt.  I  love  you,  and  that 
means  I  love  your  happiness.  If 
Jerry  means  that,  marry  her  and 
don't  worry  about  letting  me  down. 
You've  given  me  the  seven  best 
years  a  woman  ever  had.  Now  beat 
it — while  I'm  still  being  lady." 

She  hadn't  meant  to  let  the  last 
words  escaf)e,  but  consenting  to  a 
divorce  was  harder  than  she  reaUsed. 

Reno,  San  Francisco,  Rio  Janiero, 
via  home  by  the  s.s.  Santa  Grazia — 
thus  .\nne'strip  abroad,  involving  her 
becoming  a  free  woman,  was 
carried  out.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  welcomes  home  came 
from  Stanley  Ashton,  who  turned  up 
with  a  friend  one  evening  when  Anne 
was  barely  installed  in  a  small,  but 
comfortable  flat.  They  were  dis- 
cussing twenty-years-old  Scotch  in 
the  kitchenette  when  Jim  arrived 
to  add  a  third  to  the  whisky  drinkers, 
and  was  heard  to  remark,  having 
congratulated  Anne  on  having 
gained  five  pounds  weight,  that  a  cat 
was  a  cat. 

''.\propos  of  what?"  .\shton 
insisted. 

"Nothing.  It's  a  she,  and  she's 
going  to  have  a  big  wedding,  and 
I've  got  to  be  best  man  when  I  feel 
Anne,  on  the  day  appointed, 
'ike  wringing  the  lady's  neck." 

"Jim,  you've  lost  your  sense  of 
humour.  That's  really  very  funny," 
.■\nne  commented.  Further,  she 
electrified  the  party,  by  declaring  she 
would  attend  Jerry's  wedding. 

With  a  mildly  dramatic  feeling,  she 
changed,  into  a  black  ensemble  with 
white  revers  and  pill-box  hat.  She 


was  charming  to 
Henry,  the  Enghsh 
butler,  who  showed 
her  at  once  into  the 
boudoir,  where  Jerry 
was  taking  last- 
minute  glances  into 
the  cheval  mirror 
before  joining  Michael  at  the  altai. 

Fortunately,  Anne  couldn't  bring 
her.self  to  feel  that  it  was  Michael's 
wedding,  and  found  it  quite  easy  to 
enthuse  over  Jerry,  who  dismissed 
her  bridesmaids  and  asked  advice 
about  the  position  of  the  veil. 

"  Over  your  face.  It's  more  bride- 
like," Anne  responded. 

"Did  you  see  the  look  on  those 
girl's  faces  when  you  walked  in  ? " 
Jerry  chuckled. 

"  I  did.  Was  it  what  you 
wanted  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  You  and  I  are  show- 
ing the  world  how  civilised  people 
should  behave."  Somehow,  this 
taking  the  words  out  of  her  mouth, 
.IS  it  were,  fell  flat  with  .\nne.  She 
had  a  strange  desire  to  emulate  Jim's 
wish  of  wringing  this  heartless, 
beautiful  young  creature's  neck 
when    Michael    walked    in.  His 


Jerry  came 
in,  cool,  hard 
composed  to  the 
plucked  eydnow. 
"Fm  not  divorcing 
Michad,  if  that's 
what  you're  hoping 
for,"  she  announced. 
"  He's  my  htuband,  and 
he  stays  my  husband." 


bridegroom's  outfit,  correct  to  the 
last  petal  of  his  buttonhole,  sur- 
prised Anne,  knowing  Michael's 
innate  revulsion  against  new  clotii«>. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Showing  the  world  how  civilised 
peoples  should  behave.  No, 
honestly,  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  have  me  wish  you  well.  I  wanted 
to." 

"That's  nice  of  you,  Anne." 

She  bore  the  ceremony  better  for 
the  swift  flash  of  tenderness  in 
Michael's  eyes  as  he  said  that. 
Sitting  the  same  evening  with 
Stanley  Ashton  over  a  stein  of  beer 
and  sandwiches,  she  was  joyfully 
declaiming  the  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time  for  years,  she  felt  free 
and  a  decade  younger,  when  the  lie 


became  too  tran- 
sparent. "  Next 
nian    I  choose 
will  be  a  man  I 
can  lean  on,"  she 
broke  out  with  a  sob.    "Not  «ae  I 
have  to  carry  round  in  my  arms. 
Why,  Stan,  I  carried  Michael  in 
my  arms  like  a  baby,  and  now — 
they're  empty." 

Empty,  despite  Stanley's  frioid- 
ship  and  Jim's  frequent  visits,  liie 
remained  for  two  years.  From  Jim. 
Anne  learned  of  the  changed  atmo- 
sphere of  Michael's  home.  Not  only 
furniture  and  her  husband's  ward- 
robe, but  Jerry  was  proceeding  with 
more  serious  overhauls. 

"Oever  little  cat ! "  Jim  exploded. 
The  other  night,  when  Michael  was 
operating  on  a  pal  for  acute 
appoMlix,  she  offered  to  take  me 
on  at  pool — a  thing  she  never  does. 
Then  I  discovered  that  she  wanted 
to  know  whether  I  was  thinking  of 
taking  up  gold-mining  in  Utah.  Gee, 
I  was  glad  I'd  put  cigar-ash  in  her 
darned  silver  cups !  No  ^xuting 
kid  would  want  to  turn  oat  her 
iather-in-law  that  way.  Oh,  I'm 
clearing  out,  mind  you.  I  shall  go 
to  Michael's  hunting-box  for  a  bit. 
It's  Michael  who  worries  me.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  When  he  got  home, 
having  lost  his  pal  under  the  anes- 
thetic that  day — ^that — female 
wouldn't  sit  up  to  talk  to  him,  or 
get  him  something  to  eat.  I  guess 
the  world's  kinda  wrong,  Anne." 

Confidences  like  these  prevented 
Arme  from  yielding  to  Stanley's 
almost  hourly  proposals.  She  was, 
in  fact,  about  to  negative  one  when 
the  telephone  rang. 

"Stan.     It's   Jim.     He's  been 


hurt,  out  fishing.  Dr.  Wilcox  says 
he's  been  asking  for  me.  Will  you 
'phone  up  a  taxi?"  Anne  im{riored, 
putting  down  the  receiver.  So 
intensely  her  thought  wais  con- 
centrated on  Jim  that,  when  she 
stepped  on  the  night  train  and  saw 
Michael  following  a  porter  into  the 
next  compartment,  Aiine  was  hardly 
surprised. 

"  How  bad  is  it  ?  Did  Wilcox  tell 
you  more  than  he  told  me?"  she 
breathed.    "No  lies,  Michael." 

' '  No  lies .  There's  very  little  hope. 
Nothing  I  can  do,  I'm  a&aid." 
"Where's  Jerry?" 
"  She  couldn't  come.  Would  yon 
mind  if  I  came  and  talked  f<H'  a 
little?  I'U  go  batty  by  myself.  I 
couldn't  sleep." 

Sweet  to  Anne  though  the  talk 
with  Michaiel  on  the  train,  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  sadness 
of  sitting  by  Jim's  death-bed  and 
'  hearing  him  teU  his  two  kids  to  buck 
up  and  be  ha^py. 

Christmas  that  year  caught  Anne, 
never  very  punctual,  unprepared. 
She  was,  in  fact,  dressing  the  small 
tree,  which  was  all  a  lone  woman 
could  allow  hersdLf,  and  thinking 
sadly  of  Jim,  when  Michad 
appeared.  Beyond  his  somewhat 
fiail  excuse  of  wishing  her  a  happy 
Christmas,  the  reason  for  his  coming 
was  not  very  clear.  Nevertheless, 
he  began  by  offering  flowers  and 
ended  by  playing  duets  on  the 
piano  that  had  accompanied  their 
rag-time  singing  in  the  old  days. 
They  wn«  letting  tiieraselves  go 
when  Susan  Greene  demanded  to  be 
let  in. 

"Heavens,  Susan!  Of  course, 
you're  coming  to  dinner,  and  I 
haven't  ev«j  dressed  ! "  Anne  cried. 

"Aren't  you  staying  to  dinner, 
Michad?"  Susan  said  pointedly. 
"Of  coarse  not.  He's  got  his  own 
home  to  go  to,"  Aime  countered. 
Resott  of  Susan's  archness  and 
capacity  for  news-retailing  became 
apparent  at  the  New  Year.  Yield- 
ing to  Michael's  repeated  invitations, 
Anne  joined  him  at  Joe's,  where  die 
could  enjoy,  as  she  said,  her  annual 
allowance  of  spaghettL 

"  Listen.  Anae.  We've  got  to  talk 
seriously.    I  love  you."  Michael  said. 

"Michael,  if  yon  knew  what 
heaven  it  is  to  hear  you  say  that." 

"And  to  hear  you  say  it.  CHi,Anne. 
when  I  think  what  a  fotA  I  was,  wast- 
ing time  with  a  girl  for  whom  I  never 
cared,  who  was  just  determined  to 
have  me  1  And  now — wdl,  now — 
won't  divorce  me." 
"  You've  asked  her?" 
"Of  course.  Directly  Susan  saw 
us  together  at  Christmas,  I  knew 
Jerry  would  have  the  news  in  half 
an  hour.  But  it's  no  use.  I  want  us 
to  be  together,  to  have  our  home, 
our  friends,  our  fnn.  I  won't  have 
you  any  oiher  way." 

"  Drink  to  the  New  Year !  Forget 
everything  except  we  love  each 
other,"  she  said,  raising  her  glass. 

Anne  was  oUiged  to  admit  that 
Stanley's  was  a  tried  fri^idship 
tiiese  days.  From  a  talker  he  took 
to  being  a  listener.  "Jory's  in 
town,"  Aime  explained  when  Stanley 
asked,  one  January  evening,  for 
news.  "And  poor  Michael's  at  the 
lodge  in  the  Adirondacks.  trying  to 
work  things  out.  Now,  don't  say. 
'  You're  not  going  to  let  that  woman 
get  the  better  of  you,'  because  I 
don't  mean  to  ;  only  it's  a  bit  diffi- 
cidt  when  she  sticks  to  Michael  like 
a  leech  for  the  sake  of  the  wifely 
position.  Ah  !  Here's  Susan!" 
"My  dear,  I  just  stepped  in  to  tell 

you  that  "    Susan  had  barely 

completed  the  usual  formula,  when 
Anne  had  a  brainwave.  "Perhaps 
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I'd  better  not  talk,"  Stisan  pursued, 
with  a  slight  malicious  glance  for 
Stanley  Ashton." 

"  Mr.  Ashton's  leaving,"  Anne  said 
hurriedly,  and  pushed  him  to  the 
door,  where  he  remained  protesting, 
"What  about  lunch?" 

"Of  course.  I'd  be  perfectly 
delighted  on  Sunday.  You  want 
your  hat  and  coat.  Here  Stan,  dear, 
be  a  brick  and  call  me  up  on  the 
'phone  as  fast  as  you  can.  Don't 
argue.  Hurry." 

"Michael's  xrp  at  the  lodge," 
Susan  said.  "Jerry  wouldji't  tell 
me,  but  I  think  they  must  be  playing 
for  a  divorce.  "  Really  ! "  Anne  was 
on  thorns  till  the  'phone  rang. 
When  it  did,  she  blessed  Stanley 
and  spoke  loudly  enough  for  Susan 
to  hear:  "Oh!  Hello,  Michael! 
At  the  lodge,  darling.  Of  course. 
I  can  make  it  easily.  I'll  pack  at 
once.   Meet  me  at  the  junction." 

"I'm  beginning  to  see  daylight, 
lady,"  came  Stanley's  voice. 

"Sorry,  Susan,"  Anne  lied  in- 
aooently.  "I  have  to  see  an  old 
school  friend  who's  ill.  Help  me 
pack."  But,  acting  to  schedule, 
Susan  reported  an  instant  app>oint- 
ment  at  the  hairdresser,  and  was  off, 
doubtless  on  her  way  to  supply 
Jerry  with  the  latest  news. 

Confidently,  Anne  walked  into  the 
lodge  Uving-room  and  tiptoed  over 
to  Michael,  asleep  in  a  chair. 

"  Anne  !  What  are  you  doing 
here  ? " 

"Only  compromising  you." 

"Then  you're  not  going  to.  I'll 
get  a  car." 

"I  call  that  downright  impolite. 
You  haven't  even  said  you're  glaid 
to  see  me." 

"You  know  I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
but  I  can't  have  your  name  dragged 
in  the  gutter.  Is  Jerry  likely  to 
know  of  this?" 

"  You  bet  Jerry  knows  ! " 

She  managed  to  keep  him  talking, 
listening  for  every  footstep  out- 
side, until  the  longed-for  one  was 
actually  heard.  Jerry  came  in,  cool, 
hard,  composed  to  the  plucked  eye- 
brow. "I'm  not  divorcing  Michael, 
if  that's  what  you're  hoping  for," 
die  announced.  "He's  my  hus- 
band, and  he  stays  my  husband." 

"Very  well,  then."  For  once, 
Anne  went  to  the  attack,  vaguely 
aware  that  she  was  liking  it.  ' '  When 
Michad  and  I  sjdit,  we  agreed  that 
be  should  pay  me  10,000  dollars  a 
year.  At  the  time,  I  didn't  want  it ; 
but  now  he's  going  to  pay  me  back 
alimony;  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
counting  this  yeai.  Then  the  house 
you've  been  so  busy  redecorating  is 
in  my  name,  unless  by  any  chance 
Michael's  bad  it  tran^ferr^. 

"  Holy  smoke !  I  forgot."  Michael 
chuckled. 

"How  dare  you  do  this  to  me?" 
Jerry  challenged. 

"After  all.  you've  got  Michael," 
Anne  soothed.  "That's  what  you 
said  you  wanted." 

"We  could  start  again — ^in  a 
garret."  Michael  added,  with  trans- 
parent sarcasm.  With  a  fine  dis- 
regard for  the  behaviour  of  civilised 
women,  Jerry  unleashed  her  temper. 
"You  two  have  pushed  me  far 
enough!"  she  blazed.  "Now  it's 
my  turn.  I'll  get  a  divorce.  I'U 
take  the  house.  I'll  take  the  income 
and  the  car.  You're  not  through 
with  me.  Anne  Talbot.  ITl  take 
every  nickel  Michael's  got." 

"  And  how  much  have  yoa  ? " 
Michael  asked  after  Jerry's  whirl- 
wind exit,   "Anne.  Angel !  " 

"Wait  till  I  count — there's  my 
pochette — one,  two,  five,  eight  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents— thirty-two 
dollars  in  paper.  We're  rich, 
darling  !    We're  rich  ! " 
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CRITICI^MIS  of  the 

Latest  Films 


MY  AMERICAN  WIFE 

"HEN  young  Mary 
Cantillon,  aided  and 
abetted  by  her 
mamma  whose  social 
aspirations  were  un- 
limited, returned  to  Kansas  with 
a  titled  husband  in  tow,  the  family 
was  dehghted.  Or  rather,  aU  the 
family  except  its  head,  for  old 
Lafe  Cantillon  had  no  use  for  social 
fal-lals,  lived  outside  the  city  on 
his  ranch,  and  was  firmly  convinced 
that  any  young  man  who  went 
through  life  with  the  title  of  Count 
Ferdinand  von  und  zu  Reidenach 
must,  ipso  facto,  be  a  cross  between 
a  lapdog  and  a  rattlesnake. 

As  it  happened,  Ferdinand  was 
a  young  man  who  much  preferred 
the  wide-open  spaces  of  the  plain 
to  the  wide-open  spaces  displayed 
by  social  registrates  in  ball  gowns. 
His  one  ambition  was  to  become  an 
honest-to-goodness  American  citizen 
with  a  httle  ranch  of  his  own  and 
a  chance  to  cultivate  rough  soil 
in  preference  to  pohshed  acquain- 
tances. 

Distressed  to  find  that  Mary's 
head  had  been  so  turned  through 
her  becoming  a  countess  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  social 
aggrandisement,  Ferdinand  turned 
for  solace  to  her  grandfather,  Lafe 
Cantillon.  That  rugged  and  ragged 
old  gentleman  having  by  now 
discovered  that  even  a  count  from 
Mittel-Europa  can  be  sincere  and 
genuine  in  his  ideals,  not  only 
ofiered  him  the  hand  of  friendship, 
but  also  his  moral  support  in  facing 
a  more  than  usuaUy  fuU-dress, 
formal  party  in  honour  of  Mary 
and  her  husband. 

Ferdinand,  being  anxious  to  close 
the  gap  that  is  daily  widening 
between  Mary  and  himself,  dons 
a  resplendent  uniform  in  which  to 
receive  the  guests,  but  a  disastrous 
anti-cUmax  occurs  when  Lafe,  fired 
by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  appears 
in  the  uniform  he  wore  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  Cantillon  family  are 
furious  and  hustle  him  away,  but 
the  young  count  not  only  follows 
them  to  the  room  in  which  they 
are  upbraiding  the  head  of  the 
family,  but  also  points  out  that 
though  Lafe's  uniform  may  not  be 
as  ornamental  as  his  own,  it  is 
certainly  more  honourable.  The 
two  then  go  off  to  make  a  night  of 
it  in  a  saloon. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  Mary,  who 
also  believes  that  her  Ferdie  is 
unfaithful  to  her,  arranges  to  go 
to  Reno  for  a  divorce.  However,  the 
young  couple  are  finally  reconciled 
and  settle  down  to  live  on  a  ranch 
as  plain  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Reidenach, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  family — 
Grandpa  Cantillon  once  again 
excepted. 

This  is  an  entertaining  story  with 
plenty  of  action  and  more  than  a 
little  barbed  humour  aimed  at 
those  small-town  Americans  who 
yearn  for  nothing  so  much  as 
social  advancement.  Francis  l^erer 
as  the  young  count  with  democratic 
ideas  is  excellent,  and  Ann  Sothem 
as  his  young  wife  who  pursues 
society  life  with  an  Upper  Ten-acity, 
succeeds  in  being  entirely  con- 
vincing, while  HilJie  Burke  as  her 
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voluble  but  vacuous  mother  twitters 
delightfully.  But  it  is  Fred  Stone 
as  old  Lafe  Cantillon  who  walks 
away  with  the  chief  acting  honours 
and  gives  a  performance  that  never 
falls  into  those  pitfalls  of  exaggera- 
tion that  beset  the  paths  of  those 
who  play  parts  of  this  type. 


THE 


RETURN  OF 
LANG 


SOPHIE 


Crime  is  so  often  handled  from 
the  mystery  angle  nowadays 
that  it  is  something  of  a  rehef  to 
find  a  picture  in  which  you  do  not 
have  to  wait  till  five  minutes 
before  the  end  to  discover  which 
of  the  three  most  improbable 
characters  is  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
There  is  no  mystery  of  that  sort  in 
this  picture,  which  reUes  successfully 
on  taking  the  audience  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  tiansatlantic  jewel 
robbery  and  then  showing  the 
struggle  of  the  friends  of  the  owner 
to  regain  possession  of  the  stolen 
diamond. 

Sophie  Lang,  an  attractive  young 
woman,  who  in  former  days  was  a 
notorious  jewel  thief,  buries  the 
dead  past,  and  a  coffin  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  her  dead  body, 
and  gets  a  post  as  companion  to 
the  wealthy  Mrs.  .\raminta  Sedly, 
delightfully  played  by  EUzabeth 
Patterson.  When  the  two  are  on 
their  way  to  America,  Mrs.  Sedley 
loses  a  very  valuable  diamond, 
which  is  stolen  by  an  elderly  crook, 
Max  Bernard,  whose  manners  are 
as  polished  as  the  stone  he  purloins. 

Sophie  confesses  her  past  to  her 
employer,  is  freely  forgiven  and, 
assisted  by  a  young  reporter  who 
would  do  anything  for  the  sake  of 
young  Lang's  eye,  she  sets  about 
trying  to  recover  the  jewel  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  police, 
to  whom  Bernard  reveals  her 
identity.  From  now  on  the  story 
takes  as  many  strange  twists  as 
the  Hampton  Court  maze,  and  the 
excitement  and  action  are  sustained 
at  a  rattling  pace  until  the  very  end. 
Gertrude  Michael  is  not  only  charm- 
ing as  Sophie,  but  is  given  oppor- 
tunities,  of  which  she  takes  full 


advantage,  to  show  her  versatihty; 
Sir  Guy  Standing  makes  a  charmingly 
unscrupulous  crook,  and  Ray  MiUard 
is  entirely  in  character  as  the 
reporter.  An  outstanding  perform- 
ance among  the  supporting  cast  is 
given  by  Paul  Harvey,  as  Inspector 
Parr. 

Apart  from  one  loose  end,  a 
reference  to  a  finger-print  of  Sophie 
which  is  given  prominence,  only 
to  lead  nowhere,  the  story  is  close- 
knit,  shck  and  plays  fair  with  the 
audience. 

THE  DEVIL  DOLL 

t  was  the  Fat  Boy  of  "Pickwick 


I 


Papers"  who  yearned  to  instil 
terror  in  the  feminine  bosoms  of 
Dingley  Dell;  and  those  responsible 
for  M.-G.-M.'s  The  Devil  Doll  seem 
to  have  been  repeating  his  immortal 
phrase,  "  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh 
creep."  To  this  end  they  have  pro- 
vided a  story  of  a  mad  Doctor 
Marcel  who  perfects  a  process  by 
which  human  beings  can  be  reduced 
to  foot-high  automata  which  are 
controlled  entirely  by  will-power. 

Unfortunately,  his  exp)eriments 
have  been  held  up  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  prisoner  on  Devil's 
Island,  but  with  a  fellow-convict, 
Lavond,  he  escapes  and  the  two 
finally  reach  the  secret  laboratory  in 
which  Marcel's  wife  has  been  carry- 
ing on  experiments  unaided  during 
the  involuntary  absence  of  her 
husband.  The  inventor  dies  and 
Lavond  and  his  widow  go  to  Paris, 
where  the  former  seeks  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  directors  of  the  bank 
whose  treachery  resulted  in  his 
unjust  imprisonment. 

Being  sought  by  the  police, 
Lavond  disguises  himself  as  an  old 
woman  and  opens  a  toy  shop  where 
some  of  the  wares  are  living  animals 
which  have  been  reduced  to  Lilli- 
putian dimensions.  Having  tricked 
one  of  his  former  partners  into 
visiting  the  shop,  he  turns  him  into 
one  of  these  tiny  human  beings  and 
a  sort  of  Marcel  wave  of  terror  is  let 
loose  on  Paris. 

Having  effected  his  revenge  and 
seen  his  daughter,  who  does  not 
know  him,  happily  married,  Lavond 
retires  into  well-earned  seclusion. 

Lionel  Barrymore  in  his  feminine 
disguise  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  cross  between  the  Witch  of 
Endor  and  the  Widow  Twankey, 
and  none  but  the  most  credulous 
could  be  thrilled  by  the  horrors 
piled  on  horror's  head.  Frank 
Lawton  and  Maureen  O'SuUivan 
make  pleasant  young  lovers,  and 
the  trick  photography  is  remarkably 
clever. 


Ray  Millard,  Gertrude  Michael,  and  Sir  Guy  Standing  in 

Lang." 


The  Return  of  Sophie 
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On  the  Screens  Notf 


♦•♦RHODES  OF  AFRICA 

Gaumont  British.  "U"  certificate.  Biographical 
drama.    Runs  91  minutes. 

Walter  Huston  Cecil  Rhodes 

Oscar  Hoholka  Kniger 

Basil  Sydney  Jameson. 

Frank  Cellier  Bamey  Baniato 

Peggy  Ashcroft  Anna  Carpenter 

Renee  de  Vaux  Mrs.  Kruger 

Bernard  Lee  Cartwright 

Lewis  Casson  Helm 

Ndansia  Kuhalo  of  Matabeleland 

King  Lobengula 
Directed    by    BertkoU     Viertel.  Pre-viewed 
March  28,  1936. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  not  only  a  great 
pioneer,  but  a  man  whose  life 
was  one  of  the  most  colourful  of  all 
in  an  age  when  colourful  characters 
of  varying  sorts  were  more  common 
than  they  are  to-day.  Starting  as 
a  diamond  miner,  he  rose  to  become 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Cap>e  Colony 
and  a  figure  whose  word  and  opinions 
were  respected  throughout  the 
Empire,  and,  indeed,  the  world  at 
large. 

In  this  historical  drama  is  traced 
the  story  of  his  life  from  the  days 
when  he  fast  dreamed  of  welding 
South  Africa  into  a  united  whole, 
to  his  death,  with  his  dream  still 
incomplete.  Among  the  highlights  of 
his  hfe  which  are  recorded  are  his 
control  of  the  diamond  fields,  which 
was  brought  about  through  the 
assistance  of  the  shrewd  Bamey 
Bamato,  his  conquest  of  Matebele- 
land,  his  relations  with  the  wily  Oom 
Paul,  when  Kruger  thought  to 
exploit  him  for  his  own  ends,  and, 
fimaUy,  his  downfall,  brought  about 
by  the  impetuosity  of  Dr.  Jameson, 
whose  ill-starred  raid  resulted  in  the 
ambush  nnd  capture  of  his  force  by 
the  Boers  in  the  Irausv^al. 

The  story  has  been  most  cleverly 
compiled  by  Berthold  Viertel  to  give 
a  vivid  and  very  interesting  picture 
of  Rhodes  the  man,  and  is  both 
gripping  and  convincing.  If  a  fault 
can  be  found,  it  lies  in  the  tendency 
to  whitewash  Rhodes  unnecessarily. 
He  and  his  work  were  sufficientiy 
gfreat  to  require  no  such  adventitious 
aids  to  glory. 

Walter  Huston,  while  not  bearing 
very  much  physical  resemblance  to 
Rhodes,  has  captured  admirably  the 
unquenchable  fire  and  spirit  of  the 
man.  The  fact  that  he  presents 
the  pioneer  as  almost  too  perfect  a 
person  lies  not  in  any  fault  of  his 
performance,  but  in  the  beatified 
nature  of  the  character  he  was  called 
upon  to  portray.  Basil  Sydney  and 
Frank  Cellier  provide  two  excellent 
portraits  as  Dr.  Jameson  and  Barney 
Bamato  respectively;  Peggy  Ash- 
croft is  convincing  as  the  novelist, 
Anna  Carpenter,  whose  admiration 
for  Rhodes  does  not  prevent  her 
from  acting  as  a  shrewd  critic  of 
him  and  his  actions  when  occasion 
demands;  and  Renee  de  Vaux's 
Mrs.  Kmger  is  another  notable 
performance. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  acting 
honours  are  stolen  by  Oscar  Homolka 
as  Kmger.  His  conception  of  the 
Boer  president  is  a  highly  natural 
piece  of  work,  which  succeeds  in 
being  entirely  convincing  throughout 
and  stamps  him  as  a  character  actor 
of  rare  distinction. 

The  spectacular  side  of  the  picture 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  the 
story  and  the  acting. 


♦•BIG  BROWN  EYES 

Paramount.  American.  "  A"  certificate.  Crook- 
con  edy-drama.    Runs  76  minutes. 

Carv  Gr.vnt  Danny  Barr 

Joan  Binnstt  Eve  Fallon 

{Continued  on  page  26) 


beptemoer  5,  \yib 
^  ALL  MY  CARE  WAS  BEING  WASTED."  \ 

I  "  My  little  girl  needed  another  three  stoppings  !  'Care  in  brushing  is  not  suiEcient '  the 
I  dentist  told  me.  'You  must  be  careful  about  the  tooth  paste  she  uses,  too !  *  He  explained 
I  that  the  enamel  on  children's  teeth  was  very  delicate  and  that  my  little  girl's  enamel  was 
■  being  worn  away.  He  advised  Odol  because  it  never  scratches  —  just  cleans  smoothly. 
'There  are  no  abrasive-;  in  Odol',  he  said,  'that  could  harm  anyone's  teeth." 


— ma"' 
AND  20 
OTHER 
PRIZES! 


EVERYWEEKfor'SUNNYSNAPS' 


Each  week's  CtHnpetition  closes 
when  the  final  post  reaches 
Cranbux  on  the  Saturday.  Win- 
ners will  be  announced  in  the 
■'Daily  Mirror"  and  "Daily 
;>ketch"  the  following  Friday. 
The  decision  of  the  General 
Manager  of  Cranbux  Ltd.  is 
final.  Write  your  name  on  the 
back  of  each  snap  and  post  to 
Cranbux  Ltd.,  ODOL  Sunny 
Snaps  (Dept.  PG55),  Norwich. 
Please  mark  top  left-hand  corner 


of  envelope  "Competition."  The 
final  weekly  competition  ends  on 
Saturday,  October  3rd,  1936. 
9  Eich  snap  entered  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  empty  ODOL 
Tooth  Paste  carton,  1  -  iicc,  or 
1710  6d.  size  cartons.  Two  entries 
may  be  sent  tctih  a  1  gd.  size 
carton.  Ail  winning  snaps  become 
th£  property  of  Cranbux  Ltd. ;  no 
snaps  can  be  returned.  Only  ama- 
teurs may  enter.  Entries  limited 
to  Gt.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland. 


Actwd  plutto^aph  ihcNiny  fiffvrt 
fmwU*  *ikd  fat  bvlgct  tcMeh 
**  51yml«i/tJfc "  quieklf  eorrrett. 
No  Drugs.  Diets  or 
Exercises ! 

The  "  Sbmlastik  "  Corset 
Beit  is  supplied  to  your 
individtiai  measurements 
and  worn  like  any  ordinary 
corset,  g1^ing  natural 
balanced  support  to  your 
figure,  keepinig  your  body 
cool  and  fre^h  with  perfect 
liberty  of  action.  The 
inner  surface  is  lined  with 
a  rosy  material  to  prevent 
rubber  touching  the  skin. 
IT  MAKES  YOV  LOOK 
THIS  WHILE  GET- 
TING THIS. 
*  Styles  for  every 
Figure  Type  require- 
ment, in  Side  or  Front 
fastening  and  Step-in 
models. 


REDUCE 

YO  l-JR    WAIST    •    MIPS     AMD  BUST 

3  INCWCS  IN  10  DAYS 

with  my  New  wonder  fabric 


OR  IT  WON'T  COST  YOU  A  PENNY  ! 


JUDY  Kpi  I Y  ~"^'""''^**''""' 

UUU  i   IVLLL  I  mtumge  theory 

it  truly  wonderful,  and  I  hate  no 
hfiiitation  in  recommending  your  drlight- 
ful  'Slyndoftik'  Corsetry  to  till  icomfn 
tcho  trishto  enhance  the  outline  of  thrir 
figure." 

So  many  of  my  customers  are  delighted 
with  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
with  my  new  improved  "  Slymlastik  " 
RAPIDE  Reducing  Corsetry  that 
I  want  you  to  try  It  for  10  days  at 
my  expense  ! 

The  Massage-like  Action  Reduces 
Quickly 

The  new  "  SljTnlAstIk  **  RAPIDE  coreelry  le 
ventilated  to  alloT  the  ikta  to  breathe.  The 
Urge  performtioni  fonn  minote  sactlon  cupe 
which  work  constanUy  while  you  walk,  work  or 
•it  .  .  .  It«  miiwce-Uke  action  gentiy  but 
penistenlly  eliminates  fat  with  cTery  move 
70a  make. 

Don't  Wait  any  Longer — Act  NOW 

You  can  prove  to  yooraeU  quickly  and 
definitely  in  10  days  whether  or  not  this  very 
efficient  belt  wilt  reduce  you.  You  do  not  need 
to  risk  one  penny  .  .  .  try  it  for  10  days  .  . .  then 
send  it  back  if  yoa  are  not  completely  aston- 
ished at  the  ifvnderfMl  retttlu  .  .  .  and  yoizr 
money  will  be  immediately  reftmded,  in- 
cluding tlie  postage  I  S«&d  coupon  or  call 
at  my  showrooms. 


Wtmnne  •■  SItmtatUk"  Ikt Mm* 
ftadu  and  tJlfa  ititjifim  mmd  a 
sZiM,  fmUfid  Mm  U  fvMUr 


SEND  rOR  MT  lO-DAY  FRiE  TRiAt  OFFER, 


To  NURSE  SINCLAIR  (15/7)  : 

4,  Vernon  PUce,  London,  W.C.1.  I 

<rsm«r  5*wfA«*tp(«*i  I 

Wtthout  obligation  on  my  put,  please  send  me  Free  BOOKLKT  J 

describing   and   iUustxatinf  the   "  Slymlastik "   Coraets.  Belta,  and  | 

Brassiere,  and  your  10-DAV  FBEE  TRIAL  OFFER.   I  enclose  ltd-  • 

stamp  for  p'.^tage.  My  measurements  are : —  | 

Waist   Bust   Hips   HfW  ■„  „ 


.Na 


Ftelt<L 
Stamp 


Robert  Montgomery  sends  a 
message  to  every  noman  .  .  . 


VANISHING  CREAM 

keeps  your  skin  healthy  and  lovely 


The  first  time  you  buy  Icilma 
you  wil!  see  that  all  face  creams 
are  not  alike.  You  can  feel  the 
extra  softness  and  fluffiness  of 
Icilma,  which  is  better  for  your 
skin.  It  is  a  non-greasy  cream 
too,  so  that  it  doesn't 
sink  deeply  into  the 
pores  but  stays  near  the 
surfiace,  gently  smooth- 
ing the  skin  instead  of 
coarsening  it  And  this 


foamy-light  Icilma  holds  powder 
so  evenly  and  imperceptibly  that 
wind  and  weather  can't  spoil 
the  p)etal-dull  texture  of  your 
skin.   In  jars  1/3,  9d.,  tubes  6d. 


•C  7»-«0 


Idlma  Vanishing  Cream.  Cold  Cream  and 
Flesh-tinted  Cream,  and  two 
samples  of  Icilma  Face  Powder — 
try  them  all  without  buying  them. 
Just  send  your  name  arid  address 
with  .id.  in  stamps  to  Icilma  (Dept. 
S.S.T.jB),  3g  King's  Road.  London. 
N.W.i,  and  this  complete  sample 
beauty  outfit  will  be  sent  to  you. 
Your  envelope  should  be  sealed 
and  bear  a  i|d.  stamp.  (This 
offer  does  not  apply  in  l.F.S.) 


follow  the  lead 
of  the  heading 
Ladies: — insist  on 


EVAN 

WILLIAMS 

i  SHAMPOO 

Keeps  the  Hair  Young 


I  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  THE 
CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  TO  DEPT. 
P.W.,  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO. 
LTD.,     PERIVALE,  MIDOLX. 


P!CTUR,EGOER  Weekly 


September  5,  1936 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

***RHODES  OF  AFRICA 

**BIG  BROWN  EYES 

**THE  WIDOW  FROM 

MONTE  CARLO 

**A  NIGHT  AT  THE 

OPERA 

♦LIMELIGHT 

♦THE  LADY  CONSENTS 

♦DON'T  GAMBLE 

WITH  LOVE 

WEDNESDAY'S  LUCK 

THE  BIG  NOISE 

FOR  THE  SERVICE 

♦♦ONE  RAINY 

AFTERNOON 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  *  •  •    An  outstanding  /eature. 

*  *  *    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertammeni.  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


Walter  Pidgeon..  Richard  Morey 

Lloyd  Nolan  Russ  Cortig 

Alan  Baxter  Carey  Butler 

Marjorie  Gateson  Mrs.  Cole 

Isabel  Jewell  Bessie  Blair 

DOL-GLAS  FowLEY  Benny  Battle 

Henry  Kleineach  Eton  Butler 

Joseph  Sawyer  Jack  Sully 

Directed  by  Raoul  Walsh.    Pre-viewed  May  30, 
1936. 

Thanks  to  The  Thin  Man.  detec- 
tive-heroes have  to  be  more 
than  just  " stout  fellahs'  nowadays. 
A  fund  of  bright  conversation  is  as 
essential  as  a  facihty  for  discovering 
clues,  and  the  sleuth  who  cannot  hold 
his  own  in  a  wordy  warfare  is  almost 
beneath  contempt.  In  fact,  detec- 
tive drama  without  comedy  is  as 
an  egg  without  salt;  the  meat  is 
there,  but  the  piquancy  is  missing. 

This  picture  may  not  attain  to 
the  heights  of  The  Thin  Man.  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  brightly  written 
story,  with  fast  action  and  plenty  of 
variety  of  setting,  and  is  by  no 
means  lacking  in  originality. 

Danny  Barr  is  a  young  detective 
who  sets  out  to  track  down  a  gang 
of  jewel  thieves,  whose  head  is  a 
seemingly  respectable  insurance 
agent.  He  is  helped  in  this  task  by 
his  fiancee.  Eve  Fallon,  a  bright  and 
charming  girl,  whose  only  fault  is 
an  undue  propensity  for  quarrelling 
with  the  man  of  her  choice.  After 
one  unusually  heavy  quarrel.  Eve, 
who  is  a  manicurist,  throws  up  her 
job  and  secures  a  post  on  a  news- 
paper, where,  by  sheer  blufi,  she  is 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
arrest  of  one  of  the  gangsters.  Russ 
Cortig,  the  gangster  in  question,  has 
killed  a  child  in  a  gun  fight  and 
stands  his  trial.  However,  the  gang 
is  so  adept  at  wire-pulling  that  the 
trial  is  nothing  but  a  farce  and 
Cortig  is  acquitted. 

Danny  is  so  disgusted  at  this 
travesty  of  justice  that  he  resigns 
from  the  force,  which  he  has  now 
come  to  regard  as  a  sj>ent  force,  and 
carries  on  his  work  in  a  private 
capacity.  He  and  Eve  finally  suc- 
ceed in  trapping  the  gang,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  laid  by  the 
heels,  and  Danny  is  reconciled  with 
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his  girl  and  reinstated  in  the  police. 

Cary  Grant  and  Joan  Bennett 
both  work  hard  and  successfully  as 
the  young  couple  whose  Uves  are 
bound  up  with  gangs  and  gags,  and 
they  blend  comedy  and  adventure 
excellently.  Lloyd  Nolan  scores 
hea\Tly  as  the  ruthless  Russ  Cortig, 
and  another  very  sound  performance 
comes  from  Walter  Pigdeon.  Indeed, 
the  acting  throughout  is  more  than 
adequate,  and  Raoul  Walsh,  the 
director,  has  made  the  most  of  the 
story  entrusted  to  him. 

**THE  WIDOW  FROM  MONTE 
CARLO 

First  Sational.    American.    "U"  certificate. 

Social  comedy.    Runs  60  minutes. 

Warren  William  Chepstow 

Dolores  Del  Rio  Inez 

Louise  Fazenda  Mrs.  Torrent 

Colin  Cuve  Eric 

Herbert  Mundin  Mr.  Torrent 

Olin  Howland  Eaves 

Warren  Hymer  Dopey 

Ely  Malyon  Lady  Maynard 

E.  E.  Clive  Lord  Holloway 

Mary  Forbes  Lady  Holloway 

Viva  Tattersall  Joan 

Herbert  Evans  Butler 

Directed  by  Arthur  Oreville  Collins. 

Remarkably  bright  little  story 
notable  for  its  excellent  typing 
and  careful  attention  to  detail. 
Based  on  the  play,  A  Present  from 
Margate,  by  Ian  Hay  and  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  it  tells  in  Ught-hearted  way 
the  story  of  the  gallant  Major 
Chepstow,  who,  while  at  Monte 
Carlo,  falls  for  the  attractive  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Rye. 

Inez,  the  lady  in  question,  is 
engaged  to  a  young  member  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  but  on  their  return 
to  England  she  agrees  to  spend  a 
day  at  Margate  with  Chepstow.  On 
their  way  home  by  car  they  give 
a  lift  to  an  .American  crook,  Dopey, 


Joan    Bennett    and    Cary    Grant  in 
"  Big  Brown  Eyes." 


whom  Chepstow  hides  in  his  apart- 
ment to  avoid  scandal. 

The  young  widow  later  writes  an 
indiscreet  letter  of  thanks  to  Chep- 
stow, and  this  is  stolen  by  Mrs. 
Torrent,  a  social  thruster  of  the 
most  determined  type.  The  latter 
hopes  to  use  it  as  a  lever  to  induce 
the  duchess  to  lend  prestige  to  her 
forthcoming  masquerade  ball,  and 
both  Chepstow  and  Dopey  do  their 
utmost  to  lay  hands  on  the  letter. 

Kef  ore  they  can  succeed,  Eric, 
the  duchess's  fianc6,  gets  possession 
of  the  letter;  but,  learning  from  ic 


that  he  can  hope  to  play  only  second 
fiddle  to  Chepstow,  he  justifies  his 
position  in  the  diplomatic  world  by 
gracefully  standing  down.  Inez 
turns  up  at  the  ball  and  everything 
ends  happily. 

Dolores  del  Rio  as  Inez,  Warren 
WiUiam  as  Chepstow,  and  Warren 
Hymer  as  Dopey,  who,  although 
not  bearded  Uke  the  pard,  is  full  of 
strange  oaths,  are  first  rate,  and  the 
supporting  cast  all  do  much  to  help 
the  picture  to  success. 

**A  NIGHT  AT  THE  OPERA 

M.-G.-M.  American.  "  U"  certificate.  Musical 
extravaganza.    Runs  94  minutes. 

Groucho  Marx  Otis  B.  Driftwood 

Chico  \Lirx  Fiorello 

Harpo  Marx  Tomasso 

Kitty  Carlisle  Rosa 

Allan  Jones  Ricardo 


Dolores  del  Rio  and  Warren  William  in 
"  The  Widow  from  Monte  Carlo." 


Walter  King  Lasspani 

Siegfried  Rumann  Gottlieb 

Margaret  Dumont  Mrs.  Claypool 

Edward  Keame  Captain 

Robert  Emmet  O'Connor  Henderson 


Directed  by  Sam  Wood.    Pre-viewed  March  14, 
1936. 

The  Marx  Brothers  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  None  knows  better 
than  they  how  to  extract  humour 
from  the  ludicrous,  and  it  is  the 
very  inanity  of  their  scenes  that 
creates  laughter.  To  try  to  confine 
them  within  the  limits  of  the 
ordinary  film  plot  is  a  task  that  is  as 
thankless  as  it  is  unnecessary;  yet 
this  is  exactly  what  the  powers-that- 
be  have  tried  to  do  with  them  in  this 
picture,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  result  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  conventional  love  story  cuts 
across  the  Marxian  foolery  in  a  way 
that  tends  to  apply  a  brake  to  their 
efforts,  and  a  large  number  of 
operatic  excerpts  that  intrude  from 
time  to  time  do  nothing  to  improve 
matters.  Wild  extravaganza,  rather 
than  conventional  slapstick,  is  their 
metier,  and  they  should  never  be 
asked  to  attempt  anything  else. 

The  story  deals  with  the  efforts 
of  a  plausible  gentleman,  one  Otis  B. 
Driftwood,  to  extract  easy  money 
out  of  a  v.'ealthy  and  credulous 
widow  who,  for  social  reasons,  wishes 
to  become  a  patron  of  grand  opera. 
He  is  foiled  in  this  laudable  desire  by 
the  machinations  of  Gottlieb,  who  is 
trying  to  force  a  new  tenor,  Lass- 
parri,  on  an  unsuspecting  public; 
but  the  resourceful  Otis  turns  his 
attentions  to  Rosa,  a  young  prima 
donna  who  is  in  love  with  Ricardo, 
a  small-part  singer,  but  big-time 
lover,  and  finally  succeeds  in  thwart- 
ing Lassparri  and  his  backer  and 
gaining  recognition  for  Rosa  and 
her  lover. 

Otis  B.  Driftwood,  being  played 


by  Graucho,  proves  to  be  a  gentle- 
man who  has  such  weird  ideas  of 
financial  business  probity  that  he 
would  undoubtedly  end  up  in  either 
Park  Lane  or  Parkhurst ;  but,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  occasionally  breaks 
out  in  flights  of  the  wildest  nonsense, 
Otis  lacks  that  fine,  careless  rapture 
we  associate  with  Graucho's  parts. 
Even  one  really  good  stump  speech 
is  denied  to  him,  while  Harpo,  too, 
seems  to  suffer  from  having  to  play 
in  a  picture  which  actually  has  a 
coherent  plot.  Both  have  their 
moments  and  make  fuU  use  of  them, 
but  these  moments  are  aU  too  few 
and  far  between. 

Kitty  Carlisle  and  AUan  Jones, 
as  the  young  lovers,  are  quite  sound, 
and  Margaret  Dumont  as  Mrs.  Clay- 
pool,  the  wealthy  widow,  is  an 
excellent  foil  for  the  irresponsible 
Graucho. 

•LIMELIGHT 

General  F.    D.    British.     "U"  certificate. 
Musical  romance.    Runs  80  minutes. 

Anna  Neagle  Marjorie  Kay 

The  Street  Singer  (Arthur  Tracy) 

Bob  Grant 

Ellis  Jeffreys  Lady  Madeleine  Knox 

Tilly  Losch  The  Dancer 

Jane  Winton  Ray  Madison 

Muriel  George  Mrs.  Kay 

Helena  Pickard  Pixie 

Queenie  Leonard  Queenie 

24  Hippodrome  Girls  Themselves 

Bobbie  and  Virginia  The  Dancers 

William  Freshman  The  Producer 

Ralph  Reader  The  Dance  Director 

Frank  Boor  The  House  Manager 

W.  Macqueen-Pope 

The  Press  Representative 

Alexander  Field  Alfred  Sparks 

Anthony  Holles  The  Impresario 

Ronald  Shiner  Assistant  Stage  Manager 

Andrea  Malandrinos  The  Singer 

Geraldo  and  his  Sweet  Music 

Gaucho  Tango  Orchestra 
Directed  by  Herbert  Wilcox.    Pre-viewed  June 
20,  1936. 

Primarily,  this  picture  serves  as 
a  vehicle  for  Arthur  Tracy,  the 
Street  Singer,  to  exploit  his  musical 
numbers,  and  as  long  as  he  confines 
himself  to  singing  everything  is  as 
it  should  be.  Unfortunately,  his 
acting  and  elocution  are  anything 
but  strong,  and  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  were  he  absent  from 
the  cast  the  picture  would  not 
necessarily  be  sunk  without  Tracy. 

The  story  centres  round  Marjory 
Kay,  a  chorus  girl,  who  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  management  when 
the  principal  baritone  suddenly 
loses  his  voice  just  before  a  new 
show  opens,  and  she  introduces  to 
them  a  street  singer  named  Bob 
Grant,  who,  instead  of  provoking 
a  riot  as  the  management  fear, 
proves  to  be  one.  The  two  fall  in 
love,  but  Bob's  innumerable  fans 
create  something  of  a  breeze  between 
them,  and  he  finally  sets  out  on  a 
Continental  tour,  leaving  Marjorie 
with  the  unhappy  knowledge  that 
he  has  fallen  for  a  society  girl. 

In  his  absence  the  show  flops,  and 
a  new  edition  is  prepared  in  which 
Marjorie  is  to  be  starred  as  the  girl 
who  discovered  Bob.  It  is  her  big 
chance,  but  thoughts  of  the  missing 
Bob,  strengthened  by  the  playing 
of  his  most  successful  songs,  bring 
tears  which  paradoxically  make  her 
dry  up.  However,  Bob  has  returned 
to  the  theatre  unknown  to  her,  and, 
walking  on  from  the  wings,  saves 
her  dramatic  reputation  and  the 
show,  and  the  two  are  happily 
reunited. 

Arthur  Tracy  sings  se-<'eral  tuneful 
numbers  with  his  accustomed  grace 
and  succeeds  admirably  as  a  vocalist. 
Anna  Neagle  is  poorly  served  as 
Marjorie,  but  does  all  that  could 
possibly  be  done  with  the  part. 
Tilly  Losch  dances  admirably  and 
Ellis  Jeffreys,  as  a  "lion "-hunting 
hostess,  gives  a  highly  polished 
performance. 

The  back  and  front  stage  settings 


Rob  Robin  and  Virginia  Martin,  the 
dancers  in  "  Limelight." 

are  admirable,  as  is  the  camera 
work,  but  the  plot  is  so  weak  that  all 
the  trappings  in  the  world  could  not 
atone  entirely  for  its  shortcomings. 

♦THE  LADY  CONSENTS 

Radio.    American.    "A "  certificale.  Society 
triangle  drama.    Runs  76  minutes. 

Ass  Hardisg  Ann  Talbot 

Herbekt  Masshall  Michael  Talbot 

Marcaket  Linosav  Jerry  Mannerly 

Walter  Abel  Stanley  Ashton 

Edward  Ellis  Jim  Talbot 

HoBART  Cavanauch  Yardlcy 

Ilka  Chase  Susan 

Directed  by  Stephen  Roberts.    Pre-viewed  April 
25,  1936. 

If  you  regard  matrimony  jis  a  social 
pastime,  you  may  enjoy  this 
story  of  fashionable  Americans  who 
drop  in  and  out  of  marriage  as  Hght- 
heartedly  as  if  it  were  a  week-end 
resort. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  merely 
give  you  a  pain,  your  only  reason 
for  seeing  the  film  would  be  that 
Herbert  Marshall,  Ann  Harding,  and 
Margaret  Lindsay  are  all  in  it, 
struggling  vainly  to  turn  puppets 
— and  not  very  Ukeable  puppets  at 
that — into  human  beings. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  about  a  New 
York  society  doctor  (Marshall)  who 
falls  out  of  love  with  his  wife 
(Harding),  falls  in  love  with  an 
athletic  girl  iLindsay),  marries  her, 
falls  in  love  with  his  first  wife  again, 
falls  out  of  love  with  his  second  wife, 
loses  his  money  to  get  rid  of  her, 
and  marries  his  first  wife  again. 

It  is  life  as  seen  through  Hollywood 
spectacles;  as  a  study  of  worthless 
people  it  is  quite  interesting,  but  we 
are  asked  to  sympathise  with  two 
of  them — which  we  can't. 


•DON'T  GAMBLE  WITH  LOVE 

Columbia.  American.  "A  "  certificate.  Marttal 
drama.    Runs  63  minutes. 

Ass  Sothern  Ann  Edwards 

Bruce  Cabot  Jerry  Edwards 

Irvisg  Pichel  Rick  Collins 

Ias  Keith  John  Crane 

Thurston  Hall  Martin  Gage 

George  McKay  Dan 

Elisabeth  Risdon  Grace 

Clifford  Joses  Bob 

Fkasklis  Pangborn  Salesman 

Richard  Liversois  Baby 

Directed  by  Dudley  Murphy. 

Jerry  Edwards  ran  a  fashionable 
and  profitable  gambhng  saloon. 
The  Ufe  suited  him  well  enough,  but 
he  had  a  small  son,  and  he  felt  that 
the  latter  would  suffer  under  an 
insurmountable  handicap  if,  in 
answer  to  the  inevitable  question 
propounded  by  all  youngsters  : 
"WTiat's  your  father?"  truth  com- 
pelled him  to  reply  :  "  Oh,  he  runs 
a  gambling  hell."  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  his  wife,  Ann,  who 
finally  persuades  him  to  sell  out  and 
go  into  legitimate  business. 

He  finds  a  purchaser  in  a  business 


rival,  one  Rick  Collins,  and,  with 
the  simple  faith  of  so  many  other- 
wise astute  men  who  venture  into 
fresh  financial  fields,  he  puts  the 
proceeds  into  a  finance  business 
which  he  later  discovers  is  runr  by 
crooks.  Finding  that  he  is  left  to 
deal  unaided  with  suspicious  officials 
and  an  irate  public,  he  decides  that 
it  doesn't  pay  to  be  honest  and, 
returning  to  his  crooked  Ufe, 
flourishes  Uke  the  proverbial  green 
bay  tree.  Indeed,  so  much  does  he 
prosper  that  his  rival,  Collins,  who 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  fine 
old  American  custom  of  bumping 
off  underworld  rivals,  arranges  for 
his  speedy  removal.  Ann  manages 
to  save  her  husband,  who  is  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  her  and  alarmed 
by  CoUins  to  forswear  the  joys  of 
gambling  for  good  and  all,  and  once 
more  becomes  a  good  citizen. 

There  is  nothing  original  about 
the  story,  but  it  is  slickly  told  and 
photographed,  and  even  if  Bruce 
Cabot  faUs  to  carry  fuU  conviction 
as  Jerry,  the  acting  of  Ann  Sothern, 
as  his  wife,  and  of  Irving  Pichel,  as 
his  rival,  is  sufficiently  good  to  make 
this  a  picture  which,  though  by  no 
means  epoch-making,  is  quite  enter- 
taining. 


Kitty  Carlisle  and  Harpo  Marx  in 
"  A  Night  at  the  Opera." 

WEDNESDAY'S  LUCK 

Paramount.   British.    "A"  certificate.  Crime 
drama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

SuSAS  Bligh  Sheila 

Patrick  Barr  Carfax 

Wilson  Cole.«an  Stephens 

Lyndes  Travers  Mimi 

Moore  Marriott  Nobby 

George  Dewhurst  Wood 

Pavl  Neville  Waddington 

Eric  Hales  Jebb 

Ernest  Borrow  Inspector 

George  Bailey  Prison  Governor 

Directed  by  George  Pearson. 

A crime  drama  of  the  "can-you- 
guess-the-end  ?"  variety  which 
contains  plenty  of  ingenuity.  It 
fails,  however,  to  score  a  bull  on  the 
target  of  success  and,  being  unable 
to  register  more  than  an  "outer," 
cannot  be  considered  anything 
approaching  a  winner. 

Carfax,  a  young  man  newiy 
released  from  prison,  persuades 
Stephens  to  give  him  a  job  as 
librarian.  The  latter  is  an  almost 
incredibly  benevolent  old  gentleman 
who,  like  many  another  benevolent 
old  gentleman  on  the  films,  is  really 
a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  In  this 
instance  he  is  closely  associated 
with  the  buying  of  goods  which  are 
offered  for  sale  by  others  than  the 
rightful  owners — in  other  words, 
"fencing."  He  also  has  a  charming 
and  attractive  niece,  who  knows 
nothing  of  her  uncle's  shady  business, 
but  does  know  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  Carfax. 


The  latter  is  soon  involved  in 
adventures  of  the  most  thriUing 
sort,  but  finally  wins  the  girl  and 
proves  to  all  concerned  that  even  a 
gaolbird  may  sometimes  not  be  all 
he  seems.  The  story  is  spoilt  by 
too  much  dialogue,  especially  from 
Sheila,  the  niece,  and  the  first  half 
hangs  fire  to  an  extent  from  which  it 
never  really  recovers. 

Patrick  Barr  gives  a  very  promis- 
ing performance  eis  Carfax,  and 
Wilson  Coleman  is  equally  sound  as 
Stephens.  Susan  Bhgh,  as  Sheila, 
fails  to  be  at  cill  convincing,  but  often 
succeeds  in  being  irritating.  And, 
as  we  see  a  very,  very,  great  deal  of 
Miss  Sheila,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 


THE  BIG  NOISE 

Fox.  British.   "U"  crtificate.  Big  business 
comedy.    Runs  63  minutes. 

Alastair  Sim  Finny 

NoRAH  Howard  Mary  Miller 

Fred  Duprez  Henry  Hadley 

C.  Denier  Warren  E.  Pinkerton-Gale 

Grizelda  Hervey  Consuelo 

Viola  Compton  Mis.  Dayton 

Peter  Popp  Jenkins 

Howard  Douglas  Gluckstein 

Desmond  Roberts  Newcomb 

Edie  Martin  Old  Lady 

The  Goat  Himself  Cap 

Directed  by  Alex  Bryce. 

Finny  is  employed  by  the  Capri- 
corn Oil  Company  in  an  honour- 
able but  lowly  capacity,  his  job 
being  to  drive  round  the  streets  in 
a  cart  drawn  by  a  goat  that  is  the 
mascot  of  the  company.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  is  pitchforked  into  the 
presidency  of  the  concern  by  two 
dishonest  directors  who  require  a 
president  who  will  be  so  simple  that 
he  win  ask  no  questions  and  be  told 
a  lot  of  lies. 

Finny  proves  dumb  beyond  the 
dreams  of  "  guinea  pigs,"  and,  having 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  an  adven- 
turess, signs  an  agreement  with  the 
company's  greatest  rival  which  will 
spell  ruin  for  his  concern.  An  extra- 
ordinary general  meeting  is  hastily 
convened,  and  things  are  becoming 
far  from  funny  for  Finny  when  the 
company's  secretary,  Mary  Miller, 
who  is  as  brainy  as  she  is  beautiful, 
not  only  gets  him  out  of  all  his 
business  troubles,  but  also  exposes 
the  dishonest  directors.  In  this 
laudable  achievement  she  is  assisted 
by  the  company's  goat,  which  butts 
into  the  meeting  at  an  opportune 
moment. 

Alastair  Sim,  as  Finny,  is  amusing 
at  times,  but  he  tends  to  strike  too 
farcical  a  note,  and  often  exaggerates 
the  character  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  Norah  Howard,  as  the 
secretary,  is  good,  and  those  two 
seasoned  actors,  Fred  Duprez  and 


Ann   Sothern  and  Bruce   Cabot  in 
"  Don't  Bet  on  Love." 


A.  Denier  Warren,  provide  amusing 
character  studies  as  the  crook 
directors  of  the  company. 


FOR  THE  SERVICE 

General  F.D.    American.     "U"  certificate 
Period  Western.    Runs  bb  minutes. 

Buck  Jones  Buck  O'Bryan 

Clifford  Jones  George  Murphy 

Edward  Keens  Captain  Murphy 

Fred  Kohler  Bruce  Howard 

Beth  Marion  Benny  Carson 

Frenk  McGlynn,  sen  Jim 

Ben  Corbett  Ben 

Chief  Thunderbird  Chief  Big  Bear 

Directed  by  Buck  Jones. 

An  artless  story,  in  which  scouts 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  rene- 
gade white  men,  and  Indians  indulge 
in  a  perfect  orgy  of  plot,  counter- 
plot, and  battle.  Buck  O'Bryan, 
a  scout  of  the  hundred-per-cent. 
white  man  type,  takes  under  his  wing 
a  sensitive  young  man,  George 
Murphy,  who  has  never  recovered 
from  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
seeing  his  mother  and  sister  messdy 
put  to  death  by  Indians.  Penny 
Carson,  a  sweet,  fresh  young  girl  of 
the  wide  open  spaces,  does  what  she 
can  to  inspire  the  timid  George  with 
a  good  woman's  love,  but  before  she 
can  effect  a  cure  the  luckless  young 
man  first  turns  tail  during  an 
attack  on  renegades  and  later  turns 
up  his  toes,  having  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  stop  a  bullet  in  a  vital  part 
of  his  anatomy.  This,  being  the  end 
of  George,  is  also  the  end  of  the  film, 
which  closes  on  the  spectacle  of  him 
being  accorded  something  '  rather 
special  in  the  way  of  funerals. 

The  story  has  httle  or  no  appeal 
to  adult  audiences,  and  the  acting 
does  nothing  to  lift  it  from  the  rut 
of  mediocrity. 


**ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON 

United  Artists.    .American.    "U"  certificate. 
Farcical  comedy.    Rutts  80  minutes. 

Francis  Lederer  Philippe  Martin 

Ida  Lupino  Monique  Pelerin 

Hugh  Herbert  Toto 

Roland  Young  Maillot 

Erik  Rhodes.   Coimt  Alfredo  Donstolli 

Joseph  Cawtuorn  Mr.  Pelerin 

Countess  Liev  de  Maigret  Yvonne 

Donald  Meek  Judge 

Georgia  Caine  CccUe 

Murray  Kinnell  Theatre  Manager 

MiscHA  AuER   Leading  Man 

Eily  Malyon  President  of  Purity  League 

Richard  Carle  Minister  of  Justice 

Phyllis  Barry  Mr.  Pelerin's  Secretary 

Louis  January  Maillot's  Secretary 

Seger  Ellis  Singer  on  Screen 

Margaret  Warner  Singer  on  Screen 

Directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee.    Pre-viewed  July 
18.  1936. 

This  is  a  gay,  inconsequential 
affair,  in  which  the  framework  of 
the  story  matters  far  less  than  the 
trappings  hung  on  it.  Good-natured 
satire  plays  a  big  part  in  the  picture, 
which  tells  of  an  unknown  young 
actor  who  kisses  a  strange  girl  in  a 
local  kinema  and  is  promptly 
attacked  by  the  Morality  League. 

With  fanatical  fervour  the  unco' 
guid  of  the  place  pursue  him  until 
he  is  brought  to  trial  as  a  sort  of 
Public  Monster  Number  One.  The 
resulting  publicity  brings  him  fame 
as  an  actor,  and  the  girl  he  inad- 
vertently kissed  in  mistake  for 
another  charmer  falls  for  him,  and 
he  for  her,  to  such  good  effect  that 
it  is  soon  a  case  of  "  a  marriage  has 
been  arranged." 

Francis  Lederer,  as  the  young 
actor,  acts  and  sings  with  Ught- 
hearted  gusto;  Ida  Lupino,  as  the 
recipient  of  his  chaste  but  un- 
expected embrace,  is  pleasantly 
ingenuous;  and  the  Countess  Liev 
de  Maigret,  as  the  other  woman  in 
the  contretemps,  is  particularly 
seductive. 

The  supporting  cast,  headed  by 
Hugh  Herbert,  Roland  Young, 
Erik  Rhodes,  and  Joseph  Cawthome, 
are  uniformly  good,  and  the  directing 
of  Rowland  V.  Lee  contains  many- 
unusually  clever  touches. 
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"SHE  HAD  THE  KIND 
OF  UPS  MEN  LIKE 


rwa 


TO  KISS' 


SAID 


GARY 
COOPER 


Popular  male  star  gives  his  reasons 
for  choosing  the  Tangee  girl  . .  . 

0  We  presented  three  lovely  girls  to  Gary  Cooper. 
One  wore  ihe  ordinary  lipstick  .  .  .  one,  no  lipstick 
.  .  .  the  third,  Tangee. 

"  Her  lips  look  kissabk,"  he  said,  choosing  the 
Tangee  girl,  "  because  they  look  natural." 

And  other  men  agree.  They  don't  like  to  kiss 
lipstick  either,  and  that's  why  Tangee  is  so  much 
in  vogue  to-day.  Tangee  makes  your  lips  glow 
with  natural  colour,  but  it  avoids  that  "  painted 
look,"  becatise  Tangee  isrfi  paint.  If  you  prefer  more 
colour  for  evening,  use  Tangee  Theatrical.  Try 
Tangee  Lipstick.  2/6  and  4/6.  Trial  size  6d.  .\lso 
the  new  6d.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge,  and  Tangee 
Powder  in  the  latest  shades  .  .  .  Naturelle,  Peach, 
Light  Rachel,  Rachel,  Ochre  and  Sun  Tan.  From  all 
hairdressers,  chemists  and  stores.  Or  send  6d.  for  the 
special  4-Piece  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 


1    War/ds  Moif  Fsmous  LipsHrli 

ENDS   THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 
'ire  DnUinrD  iov»  contoim  ttw  magic 
ALt   rUTfUCA  To  nqee  colour  principle 

a.  rA 

*  4^IECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

Lwft-Tangtto  Ltd..  88  Regant  StrMt.  W.I 

PIcMc  lend  Miracle  .Make-up  Set  of  Miniature  Tanftcc 
Ijpinck.  Rouft*  Otmpact,  Cfcme  Rimikc  and  Face 
Po»«ler.    I  cncloK  6d.  (croucd  P.O.  or  ttamps). 

MaA  .haJc  □  Fleih    □  Rachel    Q  Light  Racbd 
THalmnllt) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

M.OCK  Ul  lUS  p  1^ 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 

The  Great  Kinema  Clash 

Bouquets  and  Brickbats  for  Local  Theatres 


riu  T  seems  to  be  high  time  that  some  sort 
rffl  of  effort  was  made  by  tbe  kinema 
hm   managers  of  the  suburbs  and  provinces 

JJL  to  ensure  that  the  film  showing  at  one 
kinema  does  not  clash  with  that  shown 

at  another. 

The  town  in  which  I  live  boasts  sixteen 

kinemas  and  there 

seems  to  be  nothing 

to  prevent  several 

of   them  showing 

not  only  precisely 

the  same  type  of 

film   but  actually 

the  same  film  at  the 

same  time. 

For  instance,  one 

week    recently  at 

three  of  the  smaller 

houses  we  had  Jack 

Buchanan  in  Come 

Out  of  the  Pantry, 

at  another  of  the 

smaller    ones         Jack  Budianan 

Evelyn    Laye  in 

Evensong,  and  at  another  the  Rogers-Astaire 
film  Follow  the  Fleet. 

Then  at  one  of  the  more  prominent 
houses  we  had  Jan  Kiepura  in  Give  us  This 
Night,  and  at  yet  another  Anna  Neagle  in 
Limelight.  For  any  person  who  does  not 
happen  to  like  singing  in  films  (and  there 
are  hundreds  of  these)  there  was  only  one 
film  to  be  seen,  and  that  was  Modern  Times. 

Consequently,  while  the  other  kinemas 
were  barely  half  full  there  was  standing 
room  only  at  the  kinema  where  that  film  was 
showing  throughout  the  week. 

Surely  something  could  be  done  about  this. 
It  would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  public 
but  to  the  kinema  proprietor  also. — (Miss) 
Marjorie  Jones,  21,  Cliff  Road.  Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Bullying  the  Queue 

IT  was  a  wet  Saturday  and  we  were  waiting 
patiently  in  the  kinema  queue.  The  manager 
appeared,  loftily  surveyed  the  crowd  and 
whispered  instructions  to  his  burly  commis- 
sionaire who  advanced  upon  us  like  a  sergeant- 
major. 

"Come  along,  there,"  he  bellowed,  "keep  close 
together  ! "  A  push  in  the  back  caused  me  to 
murmur  my  resentment  whereupon  the  commis- 
sionaire shouted:  "You  won't  get  in  any 
quicker  by  making  a  fuss." 

A  few  days  later  the  sun  was  shining  and  we 
were  idling  through  the  town.  We  stopped  at 
the  same  kinema  to  study  the  posters.  The  burly 
commissionaire  advanced  and  we  recoiled. 
"Seats  in  all  parts  of  the  house,"  he  said 
pleasantly,  "best  programme  in  town.  Sir." 
He  became  effusive  but  we  edged  away,  still 
smarting  under  the  rough  treatment  of  the 
previous  Saturday. 

Otherwise,  we  might  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  persuaded  to  enter. — R.  D.  White,  9 
Kiniberley  Crescent,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  who  is 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  £\  Is. 

Grotesque 

THE  holiday  over,  and  finance  at  a  consequent 
low  ebb,  I  dived  into  the  sixpenny  section 
of  a  local  super-kinema.    It  was  enlightening. 

I  was  not  even  offered  the  choice  of  the  vast 
six  rows  of  seats,  but  was  hurriedly  shown  into  a 
corner  almost  underneath  the  screen.  From 


this  angle  I  gazed  on  grotesquely  shaped  figures 
who  towered  above  me. 

Every  player  seemed  about  nine  feet  tall  and 
as  thin  as  a  match-stick.  The  first  sound  of  a 
star's  voice  just  shook  my  seat  with  its  vibration 
and  left  me  with  a  dull  throbbing  in  both  ears. 

I  thought  of  the  many  people  who  never  visit 
a  kinema  .  .  .  the  people  who  are  yet  to  be 
made  into  ardent  filmgoers  like  myself.  I  wonder 
if  they  will  try  the  cheap  seats  first  when  they 
are  drawn  to  the  kinema?  If  so,  filmdom  is 
doing  very  little  to  attract  these  hesitating  new- 
comers. A  statistician  recently  said  that  they 
numbered  millions  ...  I  don't  wonder  at  it. — 
L.  Turvey,  112  Tennyson  Road,  Portswood, 
Southampton,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of 
10s.  Qd. 

Bad  Manners 

Recently  the  bad  manners  of  many  merabers 
of  a  local  kinema  audience  quite  marred 
our  enjoyment  of  that  very  fine  film  The  Informer. 

The  last  poignant,  never-to-be-forgotten  scene, 
when  the  remorseful  and  fatally  wounded  Gypo 
Nolan  seeks  sanctuary  and  forgiveness  in  a 
church,  was  accompanied  by  seats  banging  like 
machine-gims  as  a  great  many  people  got  up 
noisily,  rustled  with  coats,  mackintoshes  and 
other  impedimenta,  then  scuffled  wildly  for  the 
exits. 

What  did  they  gain  ?  \  couple  of  minutes 
possibly,  but  their  thoughtless  behaviour  spoilt 
the  end  of  the  film  for  other  people.  This  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  the  same  thing  happens  in 
countless  kinemas,  especially  where  there  is  no 
continuous  performance. 

Perhaps  managers  could  tactfully  intervene  by 
displaying  notices  such  as  "If  you  have  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  a  film,  please  do  so  quietly.  ... 
— (Miss)  Violet  Roy,  "Coombe,"  Hillview  Road, 
Woking. 


A  Wise  Manager 

WHILST  booking  seats  at  a  local  cinema  j 
recently,  1  noticed  on  a  table  a  current- 

issue  of  PiCTURKGOER.  j 

Being  curious,  I  asked  who  was  the  Picture-  ■ 
GOER  fan ;  I  thought  probably  the  ofl5ce  boy.  | 

Imag^e  my  surprise  on  being  told,  that  itj 
was  the  management's  property.  Further; 
revelations  came  to  light : — Lionel  Colher'sj 
Previews  were  bodily  taken  out  and  pasted  on : 
an  index  card,  as  a  help  to  booking  coming  j 
attractions.  : 

The  management  informed  me  that  in  their  • 
opinion,  they  had  found  newspaper  criticisms  j 
of  films  very  misguiding.  Pictures  that  j 
critics  had  torn  to  pieces,  had  been  box-office  | 
attractions,  and  vice  versa.  : 

However,  Lionel  Collier's  columns  are  much  • 
appreciated  and  followed,  many  pictures  being  j 
booked  because  of  his  stars. — N.  Robertson,  \ 
5  Dxtke  Street,  Bishop  A  uckland.  County  • 
Durham.  : 


Lucky  Matinee  Patrons 

As  I  am  intimate  with  nine  local  kinemas,  I 
will  write  of  them  only. 
In  these,  the  opening  time  for  the  matinee  is 
conveniently  placed  after  lunch.  Three  of  these 
kinemas  even  supply  good,  cheap  lunches,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
diners  to  be  present  at  the  first  f>erformance. 

The  queue  is  always  small  enough  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  lounge  or  under  cover, 
until  the  tickets  are  issued.  Then  you  enter  a 
clean  theatre,  containing  fresh  air;  and  no 
cigarette  ends,  ash  or  litter. 

Choosing  a  good  seat,  while  the  electric  lights 
are  shining,  is  a  simple  matter  among  a  small 
audience.    The  end  of  the  first  complete  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Jhe 

MASTER 
TOUCH! 


Witk  tke 


Bief  Yackts 


Lady  Betty  Bourke 

daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Mayo,  inherits  her  mother's  gay  Irish 
temperament  and  love  of  the  good 
things  of  life.    C  A  L I F  O  R  N  I  A  N 
POPPY,  however,  was  one  of  her 
own  discoveries.  Her  proudest,  too. 
"A  bewitching  perfume"  is  her 
own  description. 


1/6,  3/-,  5/-,  9/-,  also  trial  sizes 


CAUFORNIAN  POPPy 


CAL  20A-538 


Every  detail 
of  the  Ambron 
Free-Form  Model 
reveals  it. 


Look  how  this  corset  master- 
piece moulds  the  figure  for 
wliich  it  is  designed  to  a  per- 
fect contour  !  It  gives  abso- 
lute freedom  where  advisable 
yet  supports  the  bust  and 
restrains  the  hips  and  :ibdo- 
men.  It  is  a  back-lacing  garment 
of  durable  satin-faced  material, 
in  tea-rose.    8-in.  busk;  four 
adjustable  suspenders. 

Disappointment  impossible 

Send  a  1  /-  deposit  (returnable  if  you 
do  not  keep  Corset)  and  the  8/11 
Free-Form  Model  is  at  once  sent  yon. 
If  satisfied,  you  pay  the  balance  of 
7/1 1  in  one  sum  or  in  monthly  instal- 
ment«  of  t/-.   


FREE-FORM 
COUPON 


Ple&ae  send  me,  on  approval,  a  new  Ambron  Free-Form  Uodel,  at 
present  price  of  8/11.    My  measarementa  are: — 

Bart  ,  Eipfl  

Sizes  range  from  30-in.  W  46-iD.  Biut. 
I  endose  1/-  deposit,  ^th  6d.  postage,  and  will  remit  balance  of 
7/11  either  in  one  sum  or  by  monthly  instalments  of  2/-.   If  not 
satisfied,  and  I  return  the  garment  at  once  onwom,  yoa  will  refund 
my  deposit. 

State  Bast  and  Hip  Measorements  and  endoM  Coupon  with  loll 
name  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  and  address  and  postal  order  crossed  thus  /  /  in  ink. 

(Overtea*  full  caxh  onl^.)  Pictvngotr,  2io.  273. 

Post  voQF  Order  at  once  to  : — 

AMBROSE  WILSOH.  LTD.,  273  Ambron  House, 
60   Vsoxhall   Bndge    Road,    London,  8.W.I. 


Make  Your  Choice  I 
17  Wonderful 
Portraits  of 
Shirley 

CHIKLEY  TEMPLE  in  her  most 
winning  mood  1  That  mischievous 
smile  shown  under  sailor  caps,  sou- 
westers,   old-time  bonnets,  or  just 
topped  by  her  curly  head.    What  a 
gorgeous  addition  to  your  collection  of 
stars.    In  all,  there  are  17  vivacious, 
lifelike  pictures  of  the  world's  favourite 
diild  star — 13  from  Captain  January  and  4 
as  she  appears  in  The  Littka  Rebel.  You 
dmply  must  have  some,  or  all,  of  them.  No 
collection  can  be  complete  without  such 
lovely  cards.    All  real  photos,  sepia  glossy 
style  price  3d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  On 
sale  to  all. 

Constant  additions  are  made  to  the  complete 
list  of  nearly  2,000  cards;  and  here  are  the  latest 
of  all.  Be  sure  to  order  some  NOW — everyone  is 
mshing  for  them  : — 


Bmrdle  Albright 
Boas  Alexander 
So*h  Beery  Jnr. 
Kstberine  De  Mine 
JUrr  ESii 
Geofge  Fonnby 


John  Oielgnd 
HuTlet  HUUard 
Dickie  Moore 
WDIiun  Fovell 
PbOUp  Beed 
Ginger  Rogers 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


PABTXERS  "—Sepia  and  Colonrgr^h  (state  whkh 
is  required). 
Walter  Abel  and  Margot  Graham 
Henry  Fonda  and  Sylvia  Sidney 
William  Powell  and  Rosalind  BasseO 
^  Wnd  Astatie  mnd  Ginger  Rogers 

5/-  ALBUM  FREE 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal 
disconnts  on  your  postcards  by  joining  the 
"  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club.  You  will  also 
receive  a  5s.  Album  Free  to  hold  300  Cards. 
Tiie  book  is  a  beauty,  bound  to  resemble  snake- 
akin.  An  album  de  luxe,  bound  in  Blue 
Hezine  is  also  obtainable.  To  join,  send  an 
order  fm  not  less  ttian  one  dozen  of  the  new 
postcards  at  the  regular  price  of  2s.  6d.  pa- 
dmen.  Discounts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 
Fun  bat  of  nearly  2,000  postcards  sent  free  on 
reqaeat. 


I  To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 

I So  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 

("Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send 
me  Membership  Card  and  full  particu- 

Ilars  of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders. 
I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 

i dozen  "Picturegoer"  postcards,  price 
2/6  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 

I your  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.  I  enclose 
1/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album  de  luxe 
is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
I  packing  on  my  gift. 

I  Name.  


Address  

P.O.  No   Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  cuclose  21- 
extra  to  cover  pacldng  and  postage,  or 
3/-  extra  ii  album  de  luxe  is  leqniied. 

Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY." 
Irish  Free   State   customers   will  be 
'  required  to  pay  any  charges  that  may  be  , 
I  levied.  Pic,  5^9/36.  | 


A  Wonderful  New 
10-MINUTE  PLAN 
FOR  BEAUTY 


Here's  wonderful  News  .  .  .  the  secret  that  every  woman 
has  wanted  to  know — how  to  develop  the  naturally 
PERFECT  FIGURE— is  revealed  in  the  glorious  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Woman's  Fair,  now  on  sale,  price  6d.  It's 
something  entirely  new — fuUy  illustrated  and  explained — 
whatever  you  do,  don't  miss  it.  In  the  same  issue  there's 
a  special  Diet  Chart  which  tells  you  what  to  eat — and, 
what  NOT  to  eat  to  keep  fit  and  lovely.  You  learn  how 
to  remove  those  tell-tale  lines  that  summer  has  left  .  .  . 
and  see  what  will  be  the  "thing"  in  autumn  fashions. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  enchanting 
features  in  the  September  Woman's 
Fair.  Hurry  for  a  copy  NOW — on 
.sale  everyw-here,  price  6d. 


Between  Dea/s..  A  COOLING 


WASH 


WITHOUT  WATER 


If  you  have  ever  wished  for  a  compact,  simple  means 
of  cleansing  your  hands  or  face,  at  bridge,  teimis,  dances, 
or  when  travelling,  you  will  find  the  perfect  answer 
in  refreshing,  Cologne-scented  One-da  Wafers. 


o 


NE-DA 


CLEANSING  WAFERS 


'd  Li  itSh  in  tfuu\  pirckjet 
Special  Handbag  Size  6°  post  free  From 
Osborne  Garrett  &  Co.  Ltd  London.  W I 


6  &  13  FROM 
HAIRDRESSERS 
CHEMISTS  ETC 
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Mysteries 

of  Ihe 

Harem 


becrets  whicti  made  tne  iiastem  women 
of  the  harem  so  ravishingly  beautiful.  Age- 
old  beauty  recip>es  as  jealously  guarded 
as  the  harem  itself.  These  have  now-  been 
revealed.  We  know  that  the  oils  of  certain 
exotic  plants  were  used  to  give  these 
girls  the  clear  bewitching  skin  for  which 
they  were  famous.  Oils  which  sink  down 
into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  remove 
deep-seated  impurities.  Oils  which  make 
the  skin  as  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet. 
These  are  aU  now  known  to  modem 
science  and  contained  in  the  new  Tokalon 
Vanishing  Skinfood  (non-greasy).  After  a 
few  applications  all  blackheajds  and  en- 
larged pores  disappear.  In  a  week  your 
skin  is  fresh,  clear  and  three  shades  whiter; 

your  complexion 
glowing  with  youth 
and  beauty,  start  using 

Tokalon  Vanishing  Skin 
food  to-day.  If  you  are  not 
delighted  with  results,  your 
money  refunded.  Byspecial 
arrangement  with  the 
manufacturers,  any  reader 
of  this  paper  may  now  ob- 
tain a  de  luxe  Beauty  Outfit 
containing  thenew  Tokalon 
skinfood  creams  (rose  for 
the  evening,  white  for  the 
day).  It  contains  also  trial 
packetsof  Tokalon  "Mousse 
of  Cream"  Powder.  Send 
3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  postage,  packing  and 
other  expenses.  .Address  : 
Tokalon,  Ltd.  (Dept.  .'.29Z),  Chase  Rd.,  London,  N.W.IO 


Large  |ar  is  nearly 
H  TIMES  THIS  SIZE 


WHO'S  Who 


Leo  Carillo 

HE  comes  from  a  family  that  has  been  for 
long  associated  with  lx)s  Angeles,  where 
he  was  bom,  for  his  great  grandfather  \vas 
married  and  settled  down  there,  and  his  grand- 
father was  the  first  provisional  govemor  in  the 
State  of  California.  Leo's  original  intention  was 
to  become  an  engineer  and  for  several  years  he 
was  engaged  on  constructicnal  work  on  a 
railroad,  later  being  given  a  post  in  the  art 
department  of  a  Los  Apgeles  daily  on  the 
strength  of  a  series  of  sketches  he  had  submitted. 
He  earned  a  reputation  among  his  fellow- 
workers  as  a  clever  mimic,  and  so  successful 
were  his  performances  that  the  dramatic  critic 
managed  to  secure  him  a  theatrical  engagement. 

Standing  5  ft._  10  in.  tall,  he  has  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  and  is  an  expert  swimmer.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  adopted  daughter.  His 
advent  into  talking  pictures  dates  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  their  development,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  four  stars  to  be  heard  on 
the  screen. 

The  pictures  he  has  made  include  Mister 
Antonio,  The  Foreigner,  The  Hell  Gate  of 
Soissons,  Guilty  Generation,  Girl  of  the  Rio, 
Cauliflower  Alley,  Deception,  Obey  the  Law, 
Men  Are  Such  Fools,  Racetrack,  Moonlight  and 
Pretzels,  Four  Frightened  People,  Viva  Villa  !, 
Manhattan  Melodrama,  Before  Morning,  The 
Gay  Bride,  The  Band  Plays  On,  The  Winning 
Ticket,  On  Wings  of  Song,  In  Caliente,  If  You 
Could  Only  Cook,  It  Had  To  Happen,  and 
Moonlight  Murder. 

Tullio  Carminad 

BORN  in  Zara,  Dalmatia,  he  is  in  private  life 
the  Count  Tullio  Carminati  di  BramUla. 
He  stands  5  ft.  11  in.  in  height,  and  hjis  blue 
eyes  and  black  hair.  Running  away  from  home 
at  the  age  of  15,  he  joined  the  great  Italian 
maestro,  Ermete  Novelli,  and  made  such 
progress  with  his  stage  work  that  by  the  time 
he  was  19  he  was  Italy's  yoimgest  leading  man, 
and  when  only  22  was  playing  lead  opposite 
the  great  Eleanora  Duse.  He  made  his  first 
motion  picture  when  he  acted  as  leading  man  to 
Princess  Matchabelli,  but  returned  to  the  stage 
in  1920  and  formed  his  own  company. 

In  1925  Joe  Schenck  took  him  to  Hollywood 
to  star  in  The  Bat,  and  during  the  two  following 
years,  before  he  had  leamt  to  speak  English,  he 


played  opp>osite  Constance  Talmadge,  Pola 
Negri,  Florence  Vidor,  Virginia  VaUi  and  other 
stars  of  the  day. 

When  the  talkies  arrived,  he  returned  to  the 
stage  but  came  back  to  the  films  in  1932  to  play 
in  Moulin  Rouge  with  Constance  Bennett.  His 
silent  pictures  included  The  Duchess  of  Buffalo, 
Stage  Madness,  Honeymoon  Hate,  and  Three 
Sinners.  His  talkies  include  Gallant  Lady,  One 
Night  of  Love,  Let's  Live  To-night,  Paris  in 
Spring.  The  Wedding  March  and  The  Three 
Maxims. 


Jane  Caix 


HALF  Swedish  by  birth,  Jane  Carr's  real 
name  is  Rita  Bmnstrom.  She  has  blue 
eyes,  fair  hair  and  before  taking  up  the  films 
was  well  known  on  the  radio.  She  is  a  keen 
athlete  and  has  played  for  her  county  at  lacro.sse 
as  well  as  being  a  clever  la^^oi  tennis  player. 
Since  going  into  films  she  has  appeared  in  many 
pictures,  among  which  are  Let  Me  Explain  Dear, 
Those  Were  The  Days,  The  Outcast,  Dick  Turpin, 
On  The  Air,  Oh  No'.  Doctor!  Murder  at  The  Inn. 
The  Night  Club  Queen,  Keep  It  Quiet,  The 
Church  Mouse,  Lord  Edgware  Dies,  Triumph 
of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Ace  of  Spades,  The  I-od, 
Annie  Leave  the  Room,  The  Night  Mail,  Hello 
Sweetheart,  Get  Off  My  Foot,  King  of  Cloves  and 
The  Interrupted  Honeymoon. 

Madeleine  Carroll 

BORN  in  West  Bromwich  on  Febraary  26, 
1906,  she  has  ash-blond  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  was  married  to  Captain  Philip  Astley  in 
1931.  \  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Birmingham 
University,  she  was  for  a  time  a  schoolteacher 
at  Hove  and  later  turned  her  attention  to  a 
theatrical  career. 

She  made  her  screen  debut  in  the  leading 
part  in  The  Guns  of  Loos,  and  has  played  leading 
roles  in  a  great  number  of  pictures  since  then. 
They  include  What  Money  Can  Buy,  The  First- 
Born,  Atlantic,  The  American  Prisoner,  Young 
Woodley,  Kissing  Cup's  Race,  The  "  W"  Plan, 
Escape,  The  School  for  Scandal,  French  Leave, 
Madame  Guillotine,  Fascination,  Sleeping  Car, 
I  Was  A  Spy,  The  Dictator,  The  World  Moves 
On.  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps,  The  Secret  Agent, 
The  Case  Against  Mrs.  Ames,  and  The  Genertd 
Dies  at  Dawn. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont, 


gramme  comes  at  a  suitable  time  for  tea.  Being 
a  pensioner,  the  lower  prices  are,  perhaps,  the 
great  draw ;  although  cleanliness,  pure  air,  little 
smoking  and  no  rowdyism  make  a  very  close 
second. — Lewis  Thripp,  5  Montagu  Road, 
Hendon.  N.WA. 


Lights 


The  other  day  when  I  went  to  the  pictures,  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  to 
my  seat  because  of  the  pitch-blackness. 

There  was  a  girl  with  a  torch  who  showed  me  to 
my  seat,  but  after  just  flashing  the  torch  along 
my  row,  she  went  away  and  left  me  to  get  on  as 
best  I  could. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  much  better  idea  to  have  a 
small  shielded  light  attached  to  the  end  seat  of 
each  row  so  that  people  could  see  where  they  are 
walking  ? 

I  have  been  to  a  few  kinemas  which  have  these 
lights,  but  then  they  are  only  attached  to  the 
dear  seats. 

If  they  were  attached  to  seats  of  all  prices, 
then  surely  the  problem  of  finding  one's  way  in 
the  dark  would  be  solved  ? — (Miss)  E.  E.  Allsop, 
112  Bramfield  Road,  Battersea,  5.H^.11 

Rotten  in  Denmark  ! 

Two  years  ago  I  visited  the  most  pretentious 
kinema  of  Aarhns  in  Denmark;  the  kinema 
was  the  size  of  the  average  English  picture-house. 
Ont-door  garments  might  be  left  in  charge 


of  an  attendant — ^a  convenience  regrettably 
scarce  in  England. 

But  the  seats  !  The  wooden  benches  in  the 
park  are  luxurious  in  comparison,  for  one  at 
least  has  adequate  knee-room.  My  knees  rested 
on  the  neck  of  the  person  in  front  ! 

The  film  was  Congress  Dances  in  German 
translated  into  Danish  undemeath  :  but  the 
talking  sounded  like  a  decrepit,  cracked  record 
played  with  a  rusty  needle. 

Last  year  my  Danish  friend  wjis  in  raptures 
over  our  small-town  kinemas.  She  was  afraid 
of  floating  to  the  balcony  whenever  she  sat  in 
their  Itixurious  seats.  And  she  had  never  seen 
a  kinema  organ — Denmark  does  not  boast  a 
single  one. 

So,  dissatisfied  picturegoers,  just  count  your 
blessings  :  it  might  be  worse — ^it  is,  in  Denmark  ! 
— (Miss)  J.  Ellis,  "The  Haven,"  Rosemary 
Street,  Mansfield,  Notts. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  ids.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturcgoer  Weekly,"  Martlctt 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 


CAROLA 


6" 

PER  CARDcr/ 
5  CURLERS 


NEW 

RAPID  CUBLEB 

They  prodace  the  most  marvelloof 
curU  In  15—30  mioates.  Slide 
oat  easily  without  disturbing  curls. 
Corola  curls  last  t«ice  long. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  get  so  beau- 
tlfol  a  curl,  lasting  so  long,  with 
anything  bat  a  metal  curler,  and 
the  NEW  Carola  la  the  last  word  In 
metal  curlers. 


OBTAINABLE  FROM 
W001W0RTH$.  BOOTS,  HAlRDRKSERS  ETC. 


SEE  TRIAL  OFFER  BELOW 


Beauty  Experts  Praise  New 

TAITOO 


2/6 


MASCARA  BLACK 

Needs  no  wattr  to  apply  /or  brunettes 


—  comp/ete/y  waterproof 


BROWN 

tor  blondes 

BLUE 
for  evening 


Beauty  experts  unanimously  praise  tattoo 
cream  MASCARA  for  the  sur-lit  glamour  it 
gives  to  eyes.  They  find  it  really  sman- 
proof,  completely  waterproof  .  .  .  easier 
lo  apply  than  cake  or  liquid  mascaras.  "'"r 
TATTOO  cream  MASCARA  ...  in  a  lube  !  Squeeze  on  to 
the  brush,  whisk  over  your  lashes  .  .  .  and  there  they 
are — dark,  silk-soft  and  lustrous.  Lo<.>king  iwice  their 
actual  length !  At  all  cosmetic  counters  in  a  smart 
satin  vanity,  rubber-lined,  with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

To  Fasseti  Gf  Johnson  Ltd.   Dept.  M  ,  | 

86  Clerkemiell  Road,  London,  E.C.t. 
For  (td.  enclosed  (.stamps  or  P.O.),  send  yo-day  trial 
lube  of  Tattoo  cream  Mascara,  tcith  brush. 
Mark  colour  destred :  BLACK  □  bkown  □  BLUE  □ 

Name 


Address 


Recipe  for 

GLAMOROUS  NAILS 


Make  it  a  practice  to  tint 
your  nails  with  the  new 
and  improved  Cutex  Liquid 
Polish.  This  new  polish  is 
easier  to  apply  than  ever 
before.  It  resists  evapora- 
tion and  won't  thicken  in 
the  bottle  1  In  a  choice  of 
fifteen  smart  shades. 
It's  important,  too,  to  use 


SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BOTTLES— Mail  the 
couf>on  with  6d.  for  the  Cutex  Trial  Kit  in- 
cluding Liquid  Polish  and  Oily  Polish  Remover. 

CUTEX 

LIQUID  POLISH 


only  Cutex  Oily  Polish 
Remover  because  unlike 
imitations,  it  removes 
polish  without  drying  the 
nails  or  interfering  with 
the  wear  of  the  polish. 
Your  favourite  shop  has 
Cutex  preparations.  Try 
them  to-day.  Made  in  Great 
Britain. 


Dept.  X16,  NORTHAM  WARREN  LTdTI 
211  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.I.  I 

(Indicate  Shade) —  J 
Natural — Rose — Coral — Cardinal.  ■ 


Name 


Address 


HAKE  YOUR  NOSE  PERFECT 

Support  your  lax  muscles 


If  your  nose  is  ill-shaped,  it  can  be  easily  corrected 
^O'^*^  with  TRADOS  NOSE  SH.\PER,  Model  25  Patented 

^  jV/a^fe^        in  a  few  weeks,  in  the  privacy  of  yotir  own  room 
and  without  int<  rftriuf;  with  your  daily  occupation.  Model  25  is  the  only  Nose  .\djuster  guaranteed  to 
give  you  a  Perfect  Looking  Xose.  Highly  recommended  by  physicians  for  mis-shapen  and  fractured  noses. 

TRADOS      -       MODEL    25       -       NOSE  ADJUSTER 
«hapt's  while  you  sleep,  fjuickly,  painlessly,  pennanently  and  inexpensively.    Easy  to  adjust,  gentle,  firm 
and  perfectly  comfortable.    Beware  of  imitations  !    Write  to-day  for  Free  Booklet,  with  testimonials 
wliich  explains  how  you  can  ha\'e  a  Perfect  Xose. 

M.    TRILETY    (  2045  )    4  5    HATTON    GARDEN.    LONDON.  E.C.I. 


FREE  BEAUTY 
MOTION  PICTURES 

Follow  the  beauty  regime  of  the  stars  by  the  slow 
motion  ••  Flicker "  pictures  offered  in  exchange  for 
thr.'e  wrapF>ers  from  Wrights  Coal  Tar  Soap,  46. 
Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.I,  and  enclose  your 
name  and  address.    Mark  envelope  "  Flickers." 


Small  Ix-Uir  po.t  lOd; 
l/4>ur.poM  I'i!:  'J/«.  |M*t 


FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADEI  NE 

It  sare  and  simple  to  ll«e  ;  one  liquid; 

Dothiag  ia]ari<iaa ;  peniuuieat  mnd  wwb&ble :  40 
r«u«'  r»[Kit»tioD  ;  (.lid  in  mil  natural  ttata  :  »tMU 
raioor.    3m  Medial  Cotiflcatc  «actc«M. 

AT    ALL  CHEMISTS 
r  ghadaDc  Co..  Drft.       4*  nmtrttM  Baai 
Acton.  WX 

31 


MIC  I  UKbC^UbK  Weekly 


His  sister  told  her 
the  way  to  win  him 


I  LOVE  TO  SEE  j 
YOUR  BROTHER  / 
TONY   BATTING  I 


r 


TONY  I  KNOW  A  GIRL 
WHOlS  *OEAD  nuts'  ON 
YOU.         ...  (whispers) 


FEW   WEEKS  LATER 


CHEERO  SIS.  MOLLY  AND  | 
I  ARE  GOING  TO  THE  / 
CLUB   DANCE  TONIGHT  / 


THE  LAST  GAME  OF  THE  SEASON 


FOURPENCE 
PER  TABLET 


Knight's  Castile 

SPECIALLY    MADE    FOR    THE  FACE 


lOIlN  KNIOHI  I.IMlTtU-SOAPMAKf  KS  SINCE  1K17 


:>e pte m be r  5^iv3o 

Let  George  Do  It! 

/^WTNG  to  \\mxted.  space  and  the  enormom  mirrixr  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cfo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


F.  P.  (Worcester). — Latest  films — dark 
Gable.  San  Francisco,  Cain  and  Mabel. 
Join  Crawford,  The  Gorgeous  Hussy.  Jean 
Harlow,  Susy. 

R.  J.  P.  (LlaneoUen). — ^The  address  you 
suggest  for  Miss  Garbo,  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  film  studio,  is  quite  correct  and  the 
letter  should  reach  her. 

Sheila  (Darlington). — Addresses — Nova 
Pilbeam,  Gaumont  British.  Norma  Shearer, 
Jean  Parker,  Clark  Gable  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Herbert  Marshall  and  Bing  Crosby 
c/o  Paramount  Studios. 

New  Reader  (Doncaster). — Greu  Garbo, 
b.  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Sept.  18,  1906,  5  ft. 
6  in.,  125  lb.,  blond  hair  and  green  eyes, 
to  make  CamiUe  with  Robert  Taylor  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Postcard    Collector    (Scotland). — (1) 
First  Fsury  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was    Nim   Theilade   who   was  co-Klance 
director  of  this  film  with  Bronislawa  Nijinska. 

Quince  (Lincoln). — (1)  Robert  Taylor's 
latest  films  :  The  Gorgeous  Hussy,  His 
Brother's  Wife  and  CamiUe.  I  am  sorry  we 
have  no  details  of  a  Fan  Club  for  this  star. 
(2)  Eleanor  Powell's  latest  film  Bom  to 
Dance.  No  details  of  a  Fan  Club.  (3)  No 
plans,  as  yet,  for  Miss  Powell  and  Mr. 
Taylor  to  be  teamed  together  again.  (4) 
The  film  company,  itself,  decides  when  a 
film  shall  have  its  premiere  and  when  it  shall 
be  released. 

E.  A.  S.  (Essex).— (1)  Release  dates  : 
Rose  Marie — Nov.  2.  1936;  Tede  of  Ttco 
Cities — Oct.  5,  1936;  Professional  Soldier— 
Aug.  17,  1936;  Prisoner  of  Shark  Island— 
Aug.  31,  1936;  Petticoat  Feier—Sept.  28, 
1936;  Message  to  Garcia—Sept.  21,  1936; 
Koenigsmark— Aug.  24,  1936;  Desire — 
Aug.  3,  1936;  These  Three— Oct.  26,  1936; 
Shmeboat — Jan.  25,  1936;  San  Francisco 
and  The  Three  Maxims,  not  fixed.  (2)  The 
film  scheduled  for  Coiuad  Veidt  and  Miriam 
Hopkins  has  not  yet  gone  into  production. 

H.  H.  (Thornton  Heath). — The  Desert 
Song  was  based  on  the  story  by  Otto  Harbach, 
Oscar  Hammerstein  2nd,  Laurence  Schwab 
and  Frank  Mandel.  This  film  was  made  by 
Warner  and  was  released  Nov.  4.  1929. 

Louis  and  Ginger  Fan  (Glamorgan). — 
(1)  Louis  Hayward,  no  age  published,  latest 
film.  Absolute  Quiet.  (2)  Ginger  Rogers 
latest  film  and  leading  man,  /  Won't  Dance — 
Fred  Astaire.  (3)  Ages  and  latest  films — 
Jimmy  Butler,  Feb.  20,  1921,  Tfhen  a  Man's 
a  Man.  Freddie  Bartholomew,  1 1  years  old. 
The  Devil  is  a  Cissy.  John  Mills,  Feb.  22. 
1909,  signed  to  make  a  film  for  Alexander 
Korda.  Tom  Brown,  Jan.  6,  1913,  Gentle 
Julia.  Richard  Cromwell,  Jan.  8,  1910. 
Poppy.  Robert  Cummings.  25  years  old. 
Three  Cheers  For  Love.  Madge  Evans,July  1 , 
1909,  PiccadiUyJim.  Ruby  Keeler,  Aug.  25. 
1909.  Colleen. 

E.  R.  M.  (Kent). — Heights  as  follows  : 
Claire  Dodd — 5  ft  6  in.  Wendy  Barrie — 
S  ft.  5  in.  Phyllis  Brooks — 5  ft.  S  in.  Roger 
Pryor — 6  ft. 

D.  C.  (Wilts). — Photograph  of  Joan  Craw- 
ford obtainable  from  the  Postord  Salon. 
85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2  ,  for  3d. 
each.  2/6  a  doxen. 


Curious  (Northumberland). — Ross  Alex- 
ander, b.  July  27,  190S,  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  6  ft.  1  i  in.  hobbies  :  football,  swimming 
and  theatre.  (2)  Addresses — Fred  Astaire, 
c/o  Radio.  Robert  Donat  c/o  Gaumont- 
British.  Nelson  Eddy,  Norma  Shearer  c/o 
Metro-GoIdwyn-Mayer.  Errol  Flynn,  Ross 
Alexander  and  Olrvia  de  HavUand  c/o 
Warner  Bros. 

R.  V.  (Neasden).— Addresses— Clark 
Gable,  Robert  Montgomery,  Robert  Young. 
Jeanette  Macdonald,  Spencer  Tracy  c/o 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Irene  Dunne  c/o 
Radio.  Charles  Laughton  c/o  London  Films. 
Loretta  Young  c/o  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

M.  J.  (S.  Wales). — ^The  address  you  suggest 
for  Henry  Hall  should  reach  him. 

J.  B.  (N.W.9).— Chief  players  Lives  of  a 
Bengal  Lancer — Gary  Co(^>er,  Franchot 
Tone,  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  Guy  Standing. 
C.  Aubrey  Smith  and  Kathleen  Burke. 
(2)  The  film  in  which  Laurel  and  Hardy 
owned  an  electrical  shop  was  Tit  for  Tat. 

Errol  Flynn  Admirer. — (1)  Errol 
Flynn's  films  include — Murder  at  Monte 
Carlo,  Case  of  the  Curious  Bride,  Don't  Bet 
on  Blondes,  Captain  Blood,  The  Three 
Musketeers,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
(2)  Art  Plate  published— Oct.  12,  1935. 
Back  numbers.  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Catherine 
Street,  London,  W.C.2.  f3)  Articles  pub- 
lished-—" Irish  Lad  Makes  Good  " — 
April  25,  1936. 

Music  Love  (Ecdes). — Music— SA<  Shall 
Have  Music:  "She  Shall  Have  Music," 
"  Why  EHd  She  FaU  For  the  Leader  of  the 
Band,"  "Sailing  Away  on  a  Carpet  of 
Clouds,"  "My  First  Thrill,"  "May  All 
Your  "Troubles  be  Little  Ones,"  "Moaning 
Minnie,"  "  Don't  Ask  Me  Questions, 
"  Roundaround."  Broadtoay  Gondolier — 
"  The  Pig  and  the  Cow,"  Lonely  Gon- 
dolier," Rose  in  Her  Hair,"  "Hagenheim's 
Odorless  Cheese,"  "  Lulu's  Back  In  Town," 
"Rigoletto"  excerpts.  (2)  I  suggest  you 
write  to  the  film  company,  about  the 
re-issue  of  The  Count  of  Monte  Crista. 

Pam  (Derby). — (1)  Address :  Fredric 
March,  c/o  United  Artists;  Jane  Withers,  c/o 
Twentieth  Century  Fox ;  Jessie  Matthews,  c/o 
Gaumont  British;  Virginia  Weidler,  c/o 
Paramount.  (2)  No,  Fredric  March  has  two 
adopted  children,  boy  aged  5  and  a  giri  of  3 
years.  (3)  Virginia  Weidler  is  eight  years 
old. 

K.  L.  W. — The  Thin  Man  was  previewed 
in  this  magazine  in  the  July  7.  1934  issue. 

B.  H.  N.  (Kent). — Rita  Cansino,  b.  New 
York  City,  16  years  old,  real  name  Margarita 
Cansino,  is  of  Spanbh  and  English  descent. 
5  ft.  5  ins.,dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  116  lb.; 
address,  c/o  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Studio*. 

S.  B.  (Birmingham). — Dick  Powell,  b. 
Nov.  14,  1904,  6  ft.,  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair, 
172  lb.,  mar.  Mildred  Maund  (div.).  Latest 
film.  Hearts  Divided  and  Stage  Struck. 

R.  A.  H. — Edward  G.  Robinson,  b.  Dec 
12,  1893,  Bucharest,  Rumania,  5  ft.  8  in., 
black  hair,  brown  eyes,  married  Gladys  Floyd, 
hobby  music.  At  present  making  Thunder 
in  the  City,  for  ^lantic  films,  over  here 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Leslie  Banks  Fan  Cum  are  holding 
a  Grand  opening  dance  at  the  Jacques  School 
of  Dancing,  Imnof  House,  New  Oxford  St., 
W..  from  7-30  to  11-30  on  Sept.  3rd.  Ad- 
mission is  Is.  6d.,  including  refreshments 
and  non  members  are  welcomed.  Write  to 
John  W.  Deacon,  No.  8  Elthome  Mansions, 
Elthome  Road,  Holloway,  N.19,  for  tickets 
and  fiill  particulars  of  the  club. 

The  Stage,  Screen  and  Radio  Club  has 
been  re-organised  to  enable  people  all  over 
the  world  to  form  pen  or  personal  friendships 
with  others  of  similar  tastes.  For  full 
particulars  write  to  Miss  Hazel  Bailey, 
Cosmopolitan  Correspondence  Club,  29 
Carlingford  Road,  N.W.3,  including  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope. 

A  Notice  to  all  Dutch  Film  Fans.  Any 
of  you  who  would  like  to  join  a  Jean  Harlow 
or  any  other  star  fan  club  should  write  to 
W.  BroodlK>om,  Schaepmanstraat,  41st. 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  for  full  particulars. 

A  part^  is  being  arranged  to  hear  Richard 
Tauber  suig  on  the  1 7th  September,  at  Covent 


Garden  Opera  House  by  the  Taubek- 
Napier  Fan  Club.  Will  all  those  readers 
interested  in  this  and  in  the  club  write  to  the 
-Secretary,  S.  Goldberg,  4  Grafton  Place, 
Euston  Square,  London,  N.W.I,  for  full 
particulars.  This  club  is  run  with  the  per- 
mission and  personal  interest  of  the  stars 
and  a  magazine  is  published  quarterly. 
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"EYE-LASHES  THICKER  AND 
LONGER  .  .  .  FRIENDS' 
AMAZED  COMMENTS" 


No  mascara  will  give  your  eyelashes  the  natural  beauty 
with  which  just  a  few  lucky  girls  are  endowed,  but  which 
every  girl  can  achieve  by  using  Lashtone  for  a  short  time. 
And  once  this  marvellous  tonic  has  transformed  your 
eyelashes— made  them  long  and  dark  and  curling— it 
will  keep  them  like  that  for  good  if  you  use  it  regularly. 
No  cosmetic  will  be  able  to  make  them  lovelier  than 
they  already  are. 

Start  using  Lashtone  now.     Day  by  day  you  «ill  notice  | 
the  improvement.     In  a  few  weeks  you  will  wake  to  the 
realisation  of  new  beauty,  new  sparkle,  new  youthfulness 
— 4ovely  eyelashes. 


THE  SaENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

From  BooU,  Timothy  Whiles,  Tsrkm,  Hmrrods.  SeUridges.  Wbiteleys  and 
an  Hifb-cUss  Chemists,  Stores,  Beauty  Parloon,  etc.  Price  2  6  per  tnbe 
la  ease  ot  ditUcnlty,  aend  P.O.  direct  to  LASHTONE  PB0DUCT8,  (Dept.  1, 
76  BATBAI  STREET,  H.W.l,  and  a  tnbe  will  be  sent  to  yon  Post  Free. 


HERE'S  A  POWDER  PUFF  IN  A 
NEW  EVER-FRESH  MATERIAL 

Tht  puff  yoQ  hAve  itwwyu  vanted.   HyFlenjc — ^yoo  vmah  tt  at  vUl.   No  ! 
danger  of  iruparities  caoaing  spota  and  blemiabeB.   It  definitely  ttkea  graue 
otf  your  face,  sc  avoiding  blackheads.  Ecooomical — it  imparts  an  even  I 
layer  at  powder  witboot  meas  or  waate.   Recommended  by  many  famoos  j 
beanty  editora.   Prices:  IJ  in.,  1/-;  2  in.,         21  in.,         3  In.,  2,.. 
From  CtKffiiata,  Hairdreners  and  Stores. 

//  mtf  Hffiattf  to  aMaintof,  aen^  .^MSal  tHer  u; 

J.  G.  niANKLIN  &  SONS,  LTD. 

UDept.  H.I),  61  H<riborn  Viaduct,  E.ai. 


mrrfltrt 

$  U  P  E   R   F   \  -H   E      SPONGY  RUBBER 

POWDER  PUFF 


ou 


I 

i 
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ZOO  STARS 

MWW  W  I  rVBIW  BstaK  i-nd  herd's 
two  of  them — lion  cnbs.  Yon  can  Icarn  more 
about  them  in  "ZOO" — Britain's  great  new 
,  Katnre  magazine — a  wonderful  new  thrill  for 
yotmg  and  old.  The  64  big  art  photogravure 
pages  of  the  September  issue,  just  out,  are  packed 
with  all  that  is  unusual  in  animal  life  and  nature. 
You'll  be  amazed  at  the  sensational  photographs 
of  animals  in  their  native  haunts — wild  elephants, 
fierce  gorillas,  gigantic  buffaloes  in  the  jungle. 
YouH  find  thrills  galore  on  every  page — gripping 
animal  fiction — amazing  accounts  of  jungle 
adventure  by  famous  explorers — all  this  and 
much  more  for  only  SIXPEN'CE.  Make  certain 
ol  yonr  copy  NOW — on  sale  everywhere. 


We  offer   £50  for  the  pfiocograph  most 
expressive  of  personality  and  charm — those 
'unique  characteristics  of  Aziade's  irresistible 
>  Compact  Perfumes. 

Enter  this  competition  now  !    Just  send  < 
s    your    photograph    (name   and   address  i 
.  written  clearly  on  the  back)  together  with  a  < 
k  bill  for  an  Aziade  Compact,  which  you  have 
'  purchased  in  your  favourite  flower  perfume 
AND  THE   £50  PRIZE  MAY  BE  YOURS  ! 

This  is  NOT  a  beauty  contest.    It  is  a 
personality     competition     and  personality 
belongs  to  young  and  old  alike.     Closing  , 
Sept.  IS,  1936.   Results  will  be  announced  in 
this  paper.   The  decision 
(of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

Post  to  (Dept.  G.), 
Aziade,  Ltd., 
J  72   Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  S.W.I. 

Aziade  compact  perfumes 
obtainable   from  Boots, 
)  and   all  good  chemists. 


2/6    1/6  I/- 

(double  size) 
Also  direct  post  free 


No  compact  geruine 
without  this  Icbt! 


W^disco\  ery 
for  the  hair 

— more  luxuriou.'^  waving 


more    brilliant  lu.stre 


now,  give  your 
hair  a  chance.  From  to-day 
stop  shampooing  it  —  use 
SHAMPETTE  instead.  It 
is  far  better  tor  your  hair  than  soap  — 
cleanses  more  thoroughly  ;  never  leaves 
that  dull,  p>o\vdery  look,  but  makes  the 
lights  and  colours  shine  out,  and  leaves 
the  hair  really  "  helpful  "...  ready 
for  rich,  soft  waves. 

Fourpence  per  packet 

★ Tear  out  tins  advcnt^ciiK'nt  uud  s<rnj  11,  with  yuur 
name  and  .iJJros  i,nh,  in  .i  liallpcnny-Maiiipcd 
uns4.'ak'd  cnvtliipi.-,  tor  a  Voui'hcr  lor  .i  free  irinl  Ad 
packet  itf  Sh.in»|xtic  and  out  IkmiIcUi,  "H-:i-  In  tLvipoo 
anJ  sti  \<mr  h:ir  t>tri,tll\  at  homr."  f'.  Iiiliiia  (lJcpt.SHj7), 
39  King  s  R<«.l.  I..  nj..n,  .\.\\  .l. 

(TUioger  jppliti  in  U.K.mty.) 

SHAMPETTE 


ISH  13S-42I 


U  ILMA  <  O.  LTD. 


COWFIDEIVCE 

M ATTE VER 
F  E  E  L  I  N  G 


Just  think 
wliat  Poudre" 
MATTEVER  can  do! 

Confidence  — yes — knowing  that 
one  always  looks  ones  best  —  that 
glorious  feeling  only  poudre  Mattever 
conveys.  Mattever  is  blended  in  such 
a  miraculous  way  that  it  stays  on  and  on 
for  hours.  Composed  of  matt  ingredi- 
ents there  can  be  no  sign  of  shine.  It 
gives  that  invisible  make  up  and  that 
look  of  confidence,  known  as 
MATTEVER  FEELING 


Obtainable  in  9  shades  from  all 
good  chemists  and  hairdressers . 


V3 

PER  BOX 


To  complete  your  matt  -  beauty  :  Lotions,  Day  and 
Night    Cieaira.    Rouges,    LipMick^,    Perfumes.  Talcum. 

Have  you  tried  our  new  Sett  inn  Lotion  ( 

L.T.  PIVER 

P  A  H  f  K 

ORIGINATORS    af    Ifar    MATT   FINISH  VOGUE 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  to  :  PARSCENT  Ltd., 
Dukes  Road,  Western  Avenue,  London,  W.3. 
Enclosing  I  ^d.  stamp. 


NAIL§  §HORT/ 


\  Grow  them  to  tasliton's  leastti— «iJc^ii' 
.'^  WhUe  yoo  ileep  Flltei  E»pld  N»ll  Orower  bncs 
yoo  lovely  luns  mJU.  Worka  m  .nrier.  tor  nul> 
•borteoed  by  typiiw-  Try  '  J"**  'PPty  nightly 
— Tbat'a  ali  I  Teatimoniala  daily.  Montli's  •iin>lT 
SI6  Poet  free. 

PILTBX  LTD.     :rmU  B<mmlr  SfttUM, 
iDept  H.0.S)31  BKM^way,  CroMb  Eol.  f  laiw.  1.8 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


bat  she  ehcioses 
dt^  powder  shade 


VISCOUNTESS  MASSEREENE  AND  FERRARD 

5 'HE  has  black  hair  but  a  fair  skin.  "I  used  to  try  many  povjdtrs" 
she  says.  "But  when  I  gat  e  the  new  Pond" s  Powder  a  trial  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  never  considered  my  skin  before.  I  found  Pond's 
Rachel  l  gave  my  skin  a  creamy  smoothness." 


What  shade  of  powder  for  you  ? 

ARE  you  using  the  right  shade  of  face  powder?    "Of  course,"  you  are 
L  thinking.  "  I've  chosen  it  ever  so  carefully.  It  must  be  right." 
But  what  about  the  times  when  you  notice  how  dull  your  complexion 
looks  ?   Has  it  ever  occiirred  to  you  then  that  your  carefully  selected  face 
powder  might  be  to  blame  ? 

You  aren't  the  only  woman  whose  good  looks  are  being  spoiled  by  the 
wrong  powder.  Everywhere  you  can  see  blondes  with  faded  skin,  brunettes 
with  sallow  complexions.  No  wonder!  For,  until  recently,  face  powder 
shades  were  produced  without  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  skin  tones. 

But  now,  in  developir:;  their  5  new  powder  shades.  Pond's  have  made  a 
special  study  of  women's  complexions.  The  skin  of  over  200  girls  was 
analysed  under  a  colourscope  to  discover  what  hidden  tints  gave  blonde 
skin  its  clarity,  brunette  its  creamy  tone. 

Now  these  beauty  tints  are  blended  in  Pond's 
Powder.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  fresh  loveli- 
ness the  new  shades  give  to  your  complexion. 

The  way  to  find  your  powder  shade  ;' .  to 
try  all  five  shades  of  Pond's  Powder  free. 
Natural  makes  blonde  skin  clear.  Rachel  1  gives 
pcarliness  to  fair  skin.  Rachel  2  adds  a  creamy 
tone.  Peach  warms  dull  skin.  Dark  Brunette 
gives  a  summery  beauty.  Pond's  gossamer-fine 
powder  clings  smoothly. 


AMAZING  FACTS  aboui 
the  colours  in  lovely  shin  uere 
revealed  when  over  200  girls 
were  complexion  -  analysed 
under  a  colourscope.  Ii  showed 
that  beautiful  blonde  skin  has  a 
note  of  bright  blue  ;  that  lovely 
brunette  skin  contains  brilliani 
green !  With  this  knowledge 
Pond's  have  been  able  to  blend, 
tn  their  new  powder  shades,  the 
exact  tints  of  lovely  skin. 
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FREE!  :  VCritc  your  name  and  address  in  this  margin, 
pjii  I'M  a  id.  stamp  and  post  in  sealed  envelope  to  Dcpt- 
P37t-|.  I'ondS,  I'crivalc,  C;recnlord,  Middlesex,  and  we 
will  send  you  I  Ri;l-;  SAMl'I.IvS  of  all  five  shades  of 
Pond's  Face  I'<iwdcr — Natural,  I'cach,  Dark  Brunette, 
Rachel  I  and  Rachel  2. 


September  5,  1936 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

IF  your  complexion  is  not  what  it  m^ht  be,  or  your  hair  fails  to 
satisfy  you,  why  not  drop  me  a  line  telling  me  your  particular 
problem  ?  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help  you.  A  stamped  addressed 
envelope  will  brir^  you  a  reply  by  post. 


rm  tNLESS  yon  have  a  very 
Fn  high  natural  colour,  rouge 

Hill  is  an  improvement  to  the 

^9  ^  girl  with  glasses. 
^^•^  This  also  needs  rather 
careful  placing.  The  horn  rims  of 
the  spectacles  cast  a  slight  shadow 
just  beneath  the  cheekbones.  Take 
care  not  to  carry  the  rouge  beyond 
this.  Blend  it  out  just  below  the 
rim  of  the  glasses. 

Lipstick  helps  to  restore  the 
balance  that  glasses  tend  to  destroy. 
Use  as  deep  a  colour  as  your  type 
will  permit  and  apply  it  carefully. 
Thus  you  call  attention  to  the 
mouth  and  your  glasses  cease  to  be 
the  most  obvious  thing  about  your 
face. 

Hats 

Hats  and  hairdressing  should  have 
the  most  carehil  consideration. 
The  comic  hats  which  the  designers  take 
a  delight  in  introducing  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  are  out  of  the  question. 
Very  small  hats  and  very  large  ones, 
those  with  high  crowns  and  those  with 
hardly  any  crowns  at  all,  berets  and 
flat  brimmed  sailor  hats  are  impossible. 

Choose  a  hat  with  a  brim  that  is  soft 
and  somewhat  uneven,  and  do  not 
consider  the  front  view  only.  The  side 
view  is  of  far  more  importance.  Where- 
as the  glasses  may  seem  part  of  your 
face  when  viewed  from  in  front,  at  the 
side  they  never  can  be  for  they  stand 
out  beyond  the  face. 

The  neck  line  of  dresses  and  coats  also 
takes  on  special  impoirtance.  High 
necks  and  hard  lines  should  be  avoided ; 
to  be  becoming  you  must  aim  at  some- 
thing feminine  and  soft.  A  fur  collar 
always  solves  the  problem  on  a  coat 
and  a  scarf  collar  or  a  softly  falling  jabot 
on  a  dress. 

In  the  same  way  yotu-  hairdressing 
should  aim  at  a  soft,  but  not  a  fuzzy 
effect.  Generally  a  little  fullness  at 
the  sides  is  needed  to  balance  the  out- 
standing frames  of  the  glasses,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  simple.  Never 
show  the  ears,  arranging  the  hair 
loosely  to  cover  them.  Earrings  should 
never  be  worn  with  glasses,  nor  tight 
necklaces  of  chtmky  beads. 

Choosing  the  Frames 

Frames  should  be  tried  on  and 
viewed  from  all  angles  as  critically 
as  a  hat  wotild  be.  Just  now  there  is  a 
fashion  for  all  tints  of  Ught-coloured 
frames.  These  are  attractive  and  suit- 
able for  wear  with  afternoon,  evening 
and  summer  dresses.  They  are  not  so 
happy  in  conjunction  with  tailor-mades 
and,  later  on.  winter  coats.  So  that  if 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  two  pairs 
with  different  coloured  frames,  it  is 
best  to  strike  a  balance  with  a  medium- 
coloured  amber.  The  brunette,  however, 
should  remember  that  dark  frames  are 
nearly  always  becoming  to  her  type. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Hopefal  (Notttngham). — The  cream  you 
are  using  is  probably  too  greasy  for  you.  At 
night  time  use  a  liquefying  deansiiig  cream 
instead.  A  mild  complexion  milk  will  also 
help  you.  Be  sure  to  rinse  your  face  with 
plenty  of  cold  water  and  a  stiff  rubber  sponge 
to  tone  up  pores  and  circulation.  Use  a  liqmd 
foundation  for  your  powder.  If  you  let  me 
have  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  I  can 
send  you  fuller  details  of  the  cosmetics  you 
need. 

Sixteen. — I  think  you  are  suffering  from 
eyestrain.  Get  your  eyes  tested  to  see  if 
you  need  glasses.  Bathe  thcra  daily  with  a 
good  eye  lotion. 

A.  A.  (Norbury). — To-d.iy  in  England 
wc  have  leading  manufacturers  producing 
perfumes  of  high-class  quality  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all,  so  that  perfect  per- 
fuming is  no  longer  a  privilege  of  the  favoured 
few.   The  old  established  firm  which  sells 


"  CaHfomlan  Poppy "  from  1/6  to  9/-  a 
botUe  has  received  testimonials  from  wen- 
known  Society  women  in  praise  of  the 
original  and  attractive  quality  of  this  perfume. 

Sherry. — Regulate  your  diet,  avoiding 
greasy,  highly  seasoned  and  indigestible 
foods.  Witsh  with  tepid  water  and  a  very 
mild  soap.  AvcHd  greasy  creams  and  if  yoa 
massage  your  skin,  be  very  gentle.  Use  no 
strong  astringents. 

Unconsdom  (Scottand). — Massage  with 
a  feeding  cream,  using  the  lightly  clenched 
fists.  Remove  surplus  cream.  Fold  some 
cotton  wool  into  an  oblong.  Wring  out  of 
cold  water.  SmarUy  slap  the  under  part  of 
the  chin.  With  thumbs  and  first  fingers, 
lightly  pinch  the  line  of  the  jawbone.  Elegin 
in  the  middle  of  chin  and  work  towards  the 
ears. 

M.  H.  (WcMrfwicfa). — Scar  tisstie  may 
improve  a  little  with  time.  It  depends  on 
what  caused  the  scars.  You  can  cover  them 
with  a  special  artificial  sldn.  This  is  tinted  to 
match  the  surrounding  skin.  Send  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  the  blackhead  treat- 
ment. 

L.  H.  S.  (Coventry). — You  are  doing  wrong 
to  apply  powder  without  a  base.  Let  me 
have  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  further 
advice  re  Uiis  and  blackheads. 

*       *  * 

EVERY  woman  knows  that  loose  curls 
and  ends  are  most  unattractive.  Well, 
here's  a  wonderfully  economical  and  effective 
way  of  keeping  your  hair  in  perfect  trim. 
There's  a  new  Curler  on  the  market  that 
produces  the  most  marvellous  curls  in  15  to 
20  minutes — actually  while  you  dress  !  • 
They  are  called  Carola.  Another  excellent 
thing  about  them  is  that  you  can  slip  them 
out  easily  without  disturbing  the  curls  and 
upsetting  a  really  sleek-looking  appearance. 
Carola  Curlers  have  proved  an  immediate 
success.  They  are  made  of  light  metal,  and 
in  consequence  the  curis  last  so  much  longer. 
*       «  « 

MYRNA  LOY  and  Virginia  Bruce  are 
featured  in  the  Great  Zieefeld,  which  is 
dealt  with  at  greater  length  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

These  two  w^ell-known  stars  of  Hollywood, 
fully  realising  that  the  camera  magnifies 
even  the  tiniest  flaw,  takes  particular  care 
with  their  make-np.  Equal  care  is  taken  in 
the  choice  of  make-up  and  if  you  will  turn 
to  page  21  you  will  find  the  secret  of  their 
youthful  radiance  and  flawless  complexions. 
In  this  same  announcement  is  an  interesting 
offer  which  brings  to  our  readers  this  Holly- 
wood secret. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  Kathleen  Jamieson,  Richmond  House, 
Bo'ness,  Scotland,  for  ; — 

My  Wife's  Family 
No  Escape 
Next  Time  We  Live 
The  Moon's  Chir  Home 
Prizes  of  half-a-crown  each  are  awarded  to 
Miss  B.  Cook,  80  Dumber  Street,  Hull, 
for:— 

The  Imperfect  Lady 
Freckles 

In  Search  of  Beauty 
Pot  Luck 

W.  Duggan,  10a  Dufours  Place,  Broad 
Street,  W.l.  for :— 

Things  to  Come 
Fame 
Splendour 
I  Dream  Too  Much 
Miss  Gertrude   Brown,   12  Mouldsworth 
Avenue,  Mauldeth  Road  West,  Withington, 
Manchester,  for : — 

He  Who  Gets  Slapped 
Is  My  Face  Red? 
Yes,  Mr.  Brown 
SUghUy  Scariet 
T.  W.  Bearxl,  17  Boyer  Street,  Derby,  for  :— 
Cleaning  Up 
The  Milky  Wav 
Thanks  a  Million 
Mothers  Cry 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales"  is  to  Unk  three  or  four  talkie  UUes 
in  order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  rae  on  a  postcard  c/o 
PicTUSicoxR,  MarUett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W  C  2 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
rules  eicept  that  I  must  ask  yoi>  to  «fbroit 
entry  on  a  postcard — and  only  one 


youi 


attempt  on  e.ich  card. 


Guv  BlACON. 


After  your  boy  has  seen  you  home — 
are  you  left  sometime*  wondering  why 
he  seems  diffident,  hesitating  to  say  he 
loves  you — comparing  him,  perhaps, 
with  the  ardent  romantic  lovers  of  the 
screen  ?  Make  him  a  screen  lover  to- 
night by  using  the  surs'  secret  of  irre- 
sistible allure — their 
own  lipstick,  the 
famous  KISSPROOF 
indelible  lipstick, 
placed  by  the  experts 
in  every  Holl\-wood 
dressing-room.  Get  it 
in  the  lascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  AUT- 
OMATIC at  I  -,  the 
smartest  beauty  aid 
obuuruble.  At  all 
chemists,  hairdressen 
and  department  stores. 
Sec  also  the  exotic 
new  baton  at  6d. 


BITINC 


-N  E  W 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  ! 

Free  booklet  tent  under  plain 
sealed  coTer  explains  how  you  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  ciire  yourself 
of  this  objectionable,  bealth-endangering 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-sun^estioD.  New 
discovery.    Send  lid.  stamp  for  po*ta(e. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.I,  31,  The  Broad- 
way, Crouch  End,  London,  NJt. 


NO  MORE 

(RACKED  NAIIS 

It  you  are  troubled  with  dr>'  nails  that  arc 
always  cracking,  you  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  about  a  wonderful  new  nail  prepara- 
tion that  stops  brittleness.  You  simply 
apply  this  tragrani  cream  with  a  nail-brush 
at  any  time,  and  it  gives  you  a  combined 
manicure  and  nail  beauty  treatment  as  you 
brush  your  nails.  It  removes  stains  and 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  which 
keep  them  smtxith  and  healthy — tree  from 
cracks  and  blemishes.  This  new  cream 
is  called  NAILOID  and  it  softens  cuticles 
so  that  you  can  push  them  back  to  show 
bigger  "  half-moons  "  and  longer,  more 
shapely  '  frames  "  than  ever  before.  Tr\'  ii 
ti.-dav.  .Ask  your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or 
Store  for  XAILOID — the  amazing  new 
nail  cream,  price  i  6.   Money  refimded  it 

not  >aiisticd.  Or  send  fid.  in  stamps  for  generous 
trial  lar  to:  Allcock's,  llept.  P  K.  1 ,  Hamilton  Sq., 
Birkenhead 


What  is  Euthymol 

TANG  is  the  delightful  refreshing  flavour  which 
tells  that  Euthymol  Tooth  Paste  is  cleansing  your 
mouth  and  teeth.  Dental  decay  germs  cannot 
live  with  Euthymol — laboratory  tests  show  that 
it  kills  all  it  touches  in  less  than  30  seconds. 
Try  the  delicious  TANG  of  Euthymol  to-day  and 
enjoy  the  fresh,  wholesome  mouth  it  leaves — 
you  can  get  a  large  Is.  3d.  tube  from  any  chemist, 
or  send  for  a  free  7-«lay  sample  to  Dept.  44/101, 
Euthymol,  50  Beak  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Euth 

XOOT 


hym 


ol 


Kills  Dental  Decay  Germs  in  30  Seconds 


No  matter  how  scraifht  your  hair  is  now,  Vo$emai7 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  {ive  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  Irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.    16  cube^ 
lasts  2  weeks.     (For  Baby's  hair  CuHy'^^ 
Top  is  e<)ually  effective  at  I  3  per  tube.) 
Sold   by   most  good   chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from : — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 
II  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes. 

VOSEIHAR 


35 


A  real 

BEAUTY 

BATH 


OXYGENATED  WATER,  IS 
BEAUTY'S  LATEST  DISCOVERY  FOR 
ALL-OVER  LOVELINESS 


Imagine  it  !  Your  bath  a  veritable 
beauty  treatment,  fragrant  as  a  flower 
garden,  luxuriously  soft,  super-charged 
with  beautifying  oxygen — simply  by 
crumbling  a  Reudel  Bath  Cube  in  the 
water.  Oxygenated  water  dissolves 
away  secretions  and  stimulates  your 
skin  to  radiant  velvety  health;  it 
holds  soap  and  dirt  in  solution  so  that 
it  cannot  wash  back  into  the  pores. 
Thus  you  get  new  life  and  springlike 
daintiness  ! 


REUDEL 


BIS 


the  OXYGEN  bath  cubes 


VERY 
COM  FORTABLE 
AND  SOOTHING'/ 

soys 


"  It  always  givei  me  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction to  sink  into  a  bath  scented  and 
oxygenated  by  a  '  Reudel  '  Bath  Cube.  The 
delightful  softness  of  the  water  is  very  com- 
forting, and  the  soothing  effect  of  this  oxygen 
bath  is  a  real  blessing." 


^DELIGHTFUL 
BEAUTY 
TREATMENT' 


"  Making  films  is  such  exacting  work  that  it 
is  always  difficult  to  appear  well-groomed  and 
radiantly  healthy,  but  '  Reudel  '  Bath  Cubes 
have  solved  the  problem  for  me.  These 
'  oxygen  '  cubes  make  my  bath  both  an  in- 
vigorating tonic  and  a  delightful  beauty  treat- 
ment, from  which  I  always  emerge  feeling 
thoroughly  refreshed  and  care-free,  and  with  a 
delightful  feeling  of  '  all-over  loveliness.'  " 


PEPS 

YOU  UP' 


savs 


"  I  think  it  is  marvellous  how  a  bath  of 
ordinary  hard  tap  water  can  be  oxygenated 
and  transformed  into  a  luxurious  beauty 
treatment  by  a  2d.  '  Reudel  '  Bath  Cube.  The 
oxygen  m  '  Reudel  '  Cubes  does  really  pep 
you  up  and  make  you  feel  lovely  and  fresh. 
Every  woman  of  taste  and  discernment  must 
surely  use  these  delightful  '  Reudel  '  Cubes." 


] 


r 
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This  Great  Triple  Presentation  Gift  Set 
is  available  in  two  styles  as  illustrated  here. 


DE  LUXE   STYLE  ' 

On  the  lejt  is  an  Ulut-  I 

tratlon  of  the  exquUUe  \ 

De  Luxe  Set  with  the  I 

INLAID     ROLLED  \ 

GOLD     BANDS    on  J 

pen  and  pencil.  lUus-  \ 

tration    slightly    en-  / 

larged  to  show  more  \ 

clearly  the  streamline  ) 

beauty  of  this  Set.  \ 


WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  \ 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
accompanies  each  pen 


Thit  offrr  appUa  only  lo  ptTKtu  reHdinf  in  On<a  BrUatn,  Sarthem  Irdand 
or  Irith  fret  Slate.  AppUeauU  from  Jrilh  trtt  Slate  tcM  be  retxtrtd  lo 
pap  ang  charge  that  may  be  Uvied. 


KEEP  THE  VOUCHER  BELOW 


and  "  With  Care  "  Label  until  you  have  qualified  for  your  Set;      Then  complete 
send  in  as  directed.    Do  not  enclose  any  other  correspondence. 


and 


TO 
QUALIFY 

specimen  only.     Nol  lo  he  used. 

Above  is  an  illustration  showing 
a  token  similar  to  those  you  are 
asked  to  cut  out  from  twelve 
separate  issues  of  "  Plcturegoer 
Weekly."  Tokens  appear  in  the 
RIGHT-HAND  bottom  comer  of 
the  back  cover  of  "  Picturegoer 
Weekly. ' '  Affix  each  Token  with 
paste  or  gum,  NOT  pins. 
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"PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 

presentation  "^oucijer 

for  Fountain  Pen,  Propelling  Pencil  and  Penknife 

Post  to:  Presentation  Dept.  P.K.,  "  Picturegoer  Weeltly,"  Neal  Street,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 

T  CERTIFY  that  the  tokens  affixed  to  this  Vouclier  were  cut  from  twelve  separate  issues  of 
"  Picturegoer  Weekly,"  purchased  from  the  newsagent  whose  name  and  address  are  given  below 
for  verification  purposes.  Please  send  my  Fountain  Pen,  Pencil,  and  Penknife  in  the  style  (Standard 
or  De  Luxe)  specified  below,  to  the  address  on  my  "With  Care"  I-abel.  1  have  indicated  type  of 
nib  I  require,  and  enclose  Postal  Order  as  specified  below,  which  includes  postage,  packing  in 
carton,  and  insurance,  etc.   I  am  not  qualifying  for  another  Set  under  this  scheme. 


STANDARD  SET— l/IO| 
DE  LUXE  SET—  2/9  J 


YOU  MUST 
CROSS  OUT 
SET  NOT 
REQUIRED. 


voT  wnraiT 

Please  do  this 
immediately. 


STYLE  OF  aiB. 

A  Nib  can  be  fttted  t«  tbe  FonnUin  I'en  to 
mjit  70ar  h&nd.  PleMe  lodfc«t«  which  style 
yoa  would  like. 

BKOAD  1 

■Eonm  1 
Fiire  1 

strike  oat 
styles  HOT 
required. 

•m 

.Value... 

P.O.  Number 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  P.O.,  cross  /&  Co./  and  make  payable  to  "  Picturegoer 
Weekly."  If  remitting  1/10  send  P.O.  for  1/6  with  fourpence  in  stamps  firmly  affixed.  If  remitting 
2/9  send  P.O.  for  2ffl  with  threepence  in  stamps  firmly  affixed.   Do  not  send  loose  stamps. 


Your  Signature   

  /-NAME   

WRITE  (Mr    Mrs.  or  Miss) 

CLEARLY  I  Full  Postal 

INBI-OCK  ^ADDRESS   

LETTERS  I 


Give  your  Newsagent's  name  and  address  below ; — 

NEWSAGENT   

ADDRESS   


Before  sending  in  Voucher  read  simple  directions  on  opposite  page  carefully. 


Lesve  Blank, 
tor  Office  Use . 
VERIFIED. 

District 
Snperriaor. 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


PRESENTATION 

FOR  EVERY  READER 


yhis  Superb 


m  GIFT  SET 


SOMETHING  NEW!  Something  really  unique!  This  week  "  Picturegoer  Weekly  "  invites  every  one  of  its 
readers  to  accept  a  grand  Triple  Presentation— A  BEAUTIFUL  STREAMLINED  INLAID-LEVER,  SELF-FILLING 
GOLD  NIB  FOUNTAIN  PEN  GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS— A  COMPANION  PROPELLING 
PENCIL— AND  A  COMPANION  PENKNIFE,  WITH  TWO  BLADES  OF  MIRROR- POLISHED  SHEFFIELD 
STEEL — all  to  match — all  British  made — a  Gift  Set  well  worth  10s.  6d.  You've  always  wanted  a  Set  like  this.  Here's 
your  opportimlty.  Reserve  your  Set  at  once  on  the  Form  below.  All  applications  will  be  treated  in  strict  rotation. 
In  order  to  make  it  easier  than  ever  for  you  to  qualify,  ' '  Picturegoer  Weekly  ' '  places  your  Presentation  Voucher  in 
your  hands  now — ^it  is  actually  printed  on  the  opposite  page. 


I^pw  A 'niz  *  DT  U  The  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife  are  all  made  to  match 
IVCiTli\l\JV\X)LaL  a.  brilliant  black  material — The  Fountain  Pen 
itT  17117  Trip*  A  t  is  fitted  with  a  guaranteed  14- carat  solid  gold 
iirjTT  liyr<i\.  nib  with  a  jewel- like  tip  of  iridium— thus 
ensuring  a  perfect  pen  with  years  of  writing  service.  The  Pen  is  perfectly 
fashioned  out  of  a  new  unbreakable  material.  It  is  fitted  with  the  latest 
classic  style  cUp,  and  has  a  Safety  sleeve  device  on  the  jjencap,  protecting 
the  nib  when  not  in  use.  The  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

The  Ever-p)ointed  Pencil  is  of  the  same  unbreakable  material  as  the 
p»en.  It  is  fitted  with  the  new  classic  style  clip  and  has  a  non-overtumable 
propel,  repel  and  expel  movement.  There  is  a  lead  container  at  the  top 
of  ttie  pencil  and  extra  leads  are  provided.  Both  the  Pen  and  the  Pencil 
are  of  an  attractive  modem  streainline  design. 

The  companion  Penknife,  finished  to  match,  is  fitted  with  two  special 
quality,  mirror-poUshed,  Sheffield  steel  blades. 


Realising  what  a  lifetime  companion 
this  Set  will  be  "Picturegoer  Weekly  " 
has  arranged  for  a  limited  supply  to 
be  prodoced  In  a  De  Loxe  Style  of  rare 
worlcmanship  and  beauty.  Not  only  is 
every  feature  of  the  Standard  Set  to  be 
found  in  this  De  Luxe  Set,  but,  in  addition,  the  entire  De  Luxe  Set  is  made  more  valuable, 
and  more  magnificent  by  the  addition  of  TWO  INLAID  BANDS  OF  REAL  18-CARAT 
ROLLED  GOLD.  But  that  isnt  all  I  The  Propelling  Pencil,  too,  Is  embellished  by  an 
INLAID  BAND  OF  RE\L  18-CARAT  ROLLED  GOLD. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A 
DE  LUXE  SET? 


IMPORTANT.— It  is  a  condition  of  this  offer 
that  your  Newsagent  \fUST  hold  a  written 
order  from  you  for  the  regular  supply  of 
"  Picturegoer  Weekly."  If  he  hokteno  written 
order  from  you,  you  MUST  HAND  THE  FORM 
BELOW  TO  YOUR  NEWSAGENT  TO-DAY. 


■pv  'T*  TT  T  Q       Vr  f\  TTT    First  fill  in  the  Reservation  Form  below. '  This  reserves 

tJ  yj     M.  JU.  X  ^  LI  W     your  Set  in  your  name  in  the  Style  you  specify — 

Standard  OR  De  Luxe — and  MUST  be  sent  to  us  at 
once.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY  WITH  THIS  FORM.  BE  SURE  TO  INDICATE 
WHICH  STYLE  YOU  WANT  RESERVED.  You  should  also  indicate  on  your  Vouchtr  on 
the  opposite  page  the  style  you  have  chosen. 

On  receipt  of  your  Reservation  Form  "  Picturegoer  Weekly"  will  immediately  set  aside  and 
reserve  in  your  name  a  Fountain  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife  in  the  style  vou  specify. 

ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  is  your  Presentation  Vondier  on  which  you  start  right 
away  to  qualify  for  your  Set.  You  are  asked  to  keep  this  Voucher  carefully  and  affix 
to  it  12  tokens  (Series "A")  from  12  successive  issues  of  "  Picturegoer  Weekly  "  Begin 
this  week  with  token  No.  "  A.1,"  which  vou  will  find  in  the  bottom  right-hand  comer  of 
the  back  cover  of  this  issue.  NO  OTHER'  SERIES  OF  TOKENS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED . 
ASi2  tokens  to  voucher  with  paste  or  gum — not  pins. 

When  your  Voucher  is  completed — after  the  twelve  weeks  and  NOT  before — it  MUST  be 
sent  in  to  "  Picturegoer  Weekly"  accompanied  by  a  Postal  Order  for  Is.  lOd.  (one  shilling  and 
tenpence),  which  includes  postage,  packing  in  carton,  insurance,  etc.,  on  your  Set.  If  you 
require  the  De  Luxe  Set  send  lid.  extra,  making  2s. 9d.  in  all,  which  includes  postage,  packing, 
insurance,  etc.  Upon  receipt  of  properly  completed  Voucher  and  "With  Care"  Label,  together 
with  Postal  Order  for  the  correct  amount,  your  Set,  in  the  style  specified,  will  be  immediately 
dispatched  to  you. 

No  person  may  qualify  for  more  than  one  Set  and  no  Set  will  be  awarded  to  more  than  one 
member  of  the  same  family  living  at  the  same  address 

"  Picturegoer  Weekly"  readers  will  hasten 
in  their  scores  of  thousands  to  secure  this 
superb  Triple  Gift  PresenUtion.  Don't 
miss  this  unique  opportunity.  The  layt  day  for  receipt  of  applications  from  this  announce- 
ment is  THURSD.W,  SEPTEMBER  17.  The  only  way  to  make  certain  of  your  set,  is  to 
fill  in  the  Form  below  and  post  it  at  once. 


POST  FORM  BELOW  AT  ONCE 


APPLY  TO-DAY! 


"PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 

2d.  Erery  Thursday. 

ORDER  FORM 


To  

(Name  of  Newsagent) 


Address  . 


Please  deliver  or  reserve  "  Picturegoer  Weekly" 
for  me  weekly  until  further  notice. 


Signature.. 
Address.... 


Date. 


PLEASE  WHITE  CLEARLY 


CUT  AROUND  DOTTED  RULE 

Mr*  Send  no  money  with  this  Form 
PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY  "   TRIPLE  PRESENTATION 

RESERVATION  FORM 


Yon  may  post  this 
Form  in  an  unsealed 
envelope  bearing  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 


This  form  reserves  in  your  name  the  Presentation  of  a  Fountain  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife. 
To  Dept.  (G.W.I)  "  Picturegoer  Weekly,"  3  Ame  Street,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 

Please  reserve  in  my  name  a  Fountain  Pen,  Pendl  and  Penknife.  The  newsagent  whjse  name  and  address  are  below 
for  verification  purposes  holds  my  written  order  for  the  regular  weekly  supply  of  "  Picturegoer  Weekly."  I  certify  I 
have  not  apphed  for  another  Presentation  Set  under  this  scheme.  N3. — You  MUST  indicate  below  the  Style — 
Standard  or  De  Luxe — which  you  wish  reserved. 


X STANDARD  SET  { 
WBTXI?  r 


You  MUST  cross  out 
Set  NOT  required. 

WRITE  CLEARLY  IN  BLOCK  LETTERS. 


}  DE  LUXE  SETY 

fTERS 


READER'S  NAME  

State  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss. 
Full  Postal 

ADDRESS  


NAME  OF  NEWSAGENT. 
ADDRESS  


DATE   

Last  day  for  receipt  of  reservations  from  this  announcement,  Thwsday,  September  17. 

"  Picturegoer,"  12,'i>'.'0. 


LEAVE 
BLANK 

Checked 


District. 

Supervisor 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

CI 
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MINUTESTO WAIT- 50 


JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke. 
In  taste  and  quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large ; 
big  enough,  however,  to  last  the  full  10 
minutes  —  and  so  conveniently  packed. 


IN  TINS 
•10>rl/-  *  60  /or2/- 

IN  BOXES 

15  >•««  *  25>-10i> 

:|0  /or  I  .. 


THE  TEN-MINUTE  SMOKE 
FOR    INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


DcR 


eszke 


MINORS 


Issued  by  CtxJfrey  Phillips  LlJ. 


PLAIN, 


•IVORY'-TIPPED 
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PiCTUREGOER  Weekly 


Pi€:tijregom*-nie  Screens  MostPopulor  IMagajrine 


ECENTLY  in  these  columns  I  was 
discussing    the    disadvantages  of 
being  a  Hollywood  star — on  ac- 
count of  the  "rackets"  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 
But  the  worst  misery  the  stars  have  to 
endure  (at  any  rate  according  to  Walter 
Huston)  is  having  too  much  money. 

"I  know  several  actors,"  the  star  of 
Rhodes  and  Dodsworth  has  declared,  "who 
are  being  made  nervous  wrecks  by  the  money 
they  earn.  I  don't  suggest  that  they  are 
being  paid  more  than  they  earn,  but  for 
their  own  good  the  majority  of  screen  stars 
make  too  much  money." 

"Few  of  them  are  capable  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  it. 

"Besides,  they  are  a  prey  to  almost  every 
unscrupulous  person  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. "  That's  true  enough  ;  see  what 
Charles  Blair  has  to  say  about  it  on  page  8. 

Driven  Insane 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  they  get  so  little  of  the 
money  they  earn,"  Mr.  Huston  went  on  to 
say,  "as  that  they  are  bothered  and  badgered 
all  the  time  by  those  who  do  get  it. 

"  I  know  one  top-notch  player,  a  man  whose 
name  is  known  everywhere,  who,  having  no 
bead  for  business,  is  being  driven  slowly  insane 
by  the  burden  of  money. 

"To  some  people  this  may  sound  absurd,  but 
many  an  actor  will  know  what  1  mean.  Per- 
sonally I  think  this  friend  of  whom  I  sjjeak  would 
be  much  better  ofi  if  he  knew  he  was  making 
only  £20  a  week." 

But  why  £20?  Even  the  insignificant  sum  of 
£1,000  a  year  may  bring  attendant  evils  in  its 
train. 

Why  not  reduce  the  unfortunate  sufferer's 
burden  to  £5  a  week  or  even  £3,  and  so  corres- 
pondingly decrease  his  blood-pressure? 

No,  I  refuse  to  weep  for  the  woes  of  the 
wealthy;  but  I  admit  that  Walter  Huston  is 
absolutely  right  in  one  resp>ect. 

He  says:  "To  some  people  this  may  seem 
absurd." 

It  does. 

Vague  About  Value 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true  that  a 
large  Hollywood  salary  is  not  nearly  as 
large  as  it  sounds. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  younger  players 
who  are  given  handsome  contracts  are  extremely 
vague  about  the  value  of  money — or  rather,  any 
sum  above  that  which  they  have  been  used  to 
handling. 

In  Hollywood,  as  in  most  over-civiUsed  places, 
it  is  possible  to  Uve  very  cheaply  if  you  are  so 
minded — some  well-known  players,  even  some 
stars,  do  this — or  as  expensively  as  you  feel 
inclined  ...  as  long  as  the  money  lasts. 

The  regulation  contract  is  for  forty  weeks  in 
the  year;  and  when  a  young  player  is  awarded  a 
contract  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  that's 
forty  thousand  doUars  to  spend  in  a  year — 
which  seems  an  infinitely  large  sum. 

Actually,  of  course,  it  is  a  large  sum,  being 
£8,000;  but  it  isn't  large  enough  to  withstand 
the  orgy  of  sp>ending  into  which  most  young 
players  plunge,  using  the  £200-a-week  mark  as 
a  springboard. 

Incidental 

They  feel  they  must  join  every  club  to  which 
anyone  they  know  belongs ;  they  must  rent 
a  house  in  Beverly  Hills,  and  a  beach-house  as 
well;  they  must  have  a  couple  of  expensive 
cars;  they  must  entertain  lavishly. 

But  they  overlook  certain  Uttle  items  which 
are  incidental  to  their  profession,  and  quite 
apart  from  personal  expenditure. 

Here  is  a  list  of  such  expenses  for  a  forty- 
weeks  year,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  well- 
known  Hollywood  business  manager.  (This 
functionary,  receiving  5  per  cent  of  the  player's 
salary,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  agent. 


who  gets  10  per  cent — very  often  for  merely 
introducing  the  cUent  to  a  producer.) 

£ 

Agent    800 

Taxes    800 

Business  manager        ...       ...  400 

Wardrobe    400 

Studio  maid  or  valet    ...       ...  200 

Make-up  and  wigs        ...        ...  100 

Pubhcity    240 

Advertising    200 


Total 


3,140 


Blackmail 

The  "wardrobe"  item,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
for  professional  purposes,  quite  apart  from 
the  player's  own  private  clothes;  the  item  for 
"pubhcity"  (as  distinct  from  "advertising") 
covers  a  fairly  wide  field,  including  the  enter- 
tainment of  press-men,  etc.;  "advertising" 
means  space  actually  bought  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  including  some  of  the  little  Holly- 
wood "scandal  sheets"  which  exist 
chiefly  on  blackmail. 

In  Hollywood  you  don't  need  to  have 
done  anjrUiing  indiscreet  for  a  damaging 
if  covert  attack  to  be  made  on  vou  in 


Shirley  Ross's  success 
is  based  on  good 
understandir^  —  in 
fact,  a  pair  of  them. 


some  local  rag — unless  it's  indiscreet  not  to 
advertise  in  such  papers. 

That  total  of  £3,140  brings  the  figure  for  the 
year,  down  to  £4,860 ;  and  as  the  player  has  to 
live  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year  (and  probably 
more  exf)ensively  when  he  isn't  working  than 
when  he  is)  it  represents  a  weekly  stipend  of  less 
that  £94 — a  handsome  amount,  certainly,  but 
not  princely,  and  very  different  from  the  £200 
with  which  he  started  out. 

Add  to  this  the  traditional  improvidence  of 
actor-folk,  and  the  fact  that  options  are  not 
always  taken  up,  and  you  have  a  clue  to  some 
of  the  financial  sick-headaches  to  which  the 
film  colony  is  liable. 

Laughton  Says — 

Something  wrong  there.  The  pubhc  pays  all 
that  money  to  the  theatres,  the  theatres 
pay  it  to  the  studio,  the  studio  pays  it  to  the 
star — and  the  star  doesn't  get  it. 

Instead,  he  has  to  pay  it  to  other  people  to 
help  him  remain  a  star. 

This  indicates  that  the  star-system  is  wrong — 
or  at  least  that  there's  something  wrong  with  it. 
A  great  many  fjeople  beheve  it's  wrong  in 
principle;  that  as  long  as  it  endures,  we  shall 
not  have  the  best  films,  because  the  story  wUl 
be  beaten  into  shape  to  fit  the  stars. 

Charles  Laughton  is  one  of  the  j)eople  who 


think  the  star-system  will  disapf)ear;  this  is 
convincing,  because  although  as  an  artist  he 
has  much  to  lose  by  the  star-system,  as  a 
business-man  he  has  everything  to  gain. 

The  more  a  player  is  "starred,"  the  more  he 
is  paid;  and  the  higher  he  is  paid  the  more  we 
think  of  him. 
Life  is  like  that. 

Heart  Must  Beat 

Another  pregnant  utterance  of  Charles — and 
just  about  as  original — ^is  that  it  doesn't 
matter  how  bad  films  are  technically,  provided 
they  have  the  right  emotional  content. 
Well,  that  needs  qualifying. 
If  he  means  "The  photography  and  hghting 
and  sound-reproduction  are  not  the  most 
important  things,"  some  of  us  have  been  saying 
that  for  years. 

Many  of  the  Russian  propaganda  films,  in 
particular,  had  villainous  photography — yet 
there  was  no  escaping  their  emotional  apjjeal. 

Certainly  a  fine  film  hke  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to 
Town,  with  its  truly  lovely  camera-work,  is 
considerably  more  effective  than  it  would  be 
if  it  leapt  and  jumped  and  flickered  and  made 
harsh  noises;  but  many  a  beautifully-photo- 
graphed and  recorded  film  has  been  null  aaid 
void,  simply  because  there  was  no  human  heart 
beating  inside  the  handsome  body. 

Grading  Them 

But  in  his  use  of  the  word  "technique"  does 
Charles  Laughton  include  scenario-writing 
and  cutting? 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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These  two  essential  arts  are  frequently  dis- 
missed rather  contemptuously  as  "  trick- work, " 
but  ufKjn  them  depends  far  more  of  the  film's 
success  or  failure  than  most  people  realise. 

If  I  were  asked  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
a  motion-picture,  my  Ust  would  be  : 

(1)  Story;  (2)  Script- writing  and  editing, 
equal;  (3)  Direction;  (4)  Production;  (5)  Dia- 
logue; (6)  Photography;  (7)  Sound -reproduction; 
(8)  Acting. 

This  order  sissumes  a  director  who  will  make 
the  actors  act  as  he  wants  them  to,  not  as  they 
have  seen  themselves  act  in  the  mirror  or  in 
previous  pictures. 

"  Production  "  includes  not  merely  the  setting, 
but  also  the  organisation  that  makes  things  go 
smoothly  on  the  set  and  renders  it  possible  for 
the  director  to  achieve  his  effects. 

Double  Honour 

'T'^he  star-system  certainly  justifies  itself  if  it 
-L  can  produce  such  actors  as  Spencer  Tracy, 
who  has  come  unobtrusively  but  steadily  into 
the  front  row  by  sheer  force  of  good  work. 

He  heis  just  established  a  new  record  in 
Hollywood  by  being  voted  twice  in  succession,  by 
the  Screen  Actors'  GuUd,  the  actor  putting  up 
the  best  jierformance  of  the  month. 

First  it  was  his  unforgettable  portrayal  of  a 
smaU-town  boy  turned  into  an  avenger  against 
the  mob  who  had  tried  to  burn  him  alive  in 
Fury;  and  next  his  natural,  down-to-earth 
parson  in  5aw  Francisco. 

There  are  few  plaj'ers  of  whom  one  can  say 
that  they  have  never  contributed  a  poor  per- 
formance to  the  screen;  and  of  this  honourable 
few  Spencer  Tracy  is  an  outstanding  example. 

He  wiU  next  be  seen  in  Libelled  Lady,  with 
Jean  Harlow,  Myma  Loy,  and  William  Powell 

On  the  Cover 

These  last  two,  who  adorn  our  cover  this 
week,  and  who  caused  a  sensation  when 
they  appeared  together  in  The  Thin  Man,  are 
husband  and  wife  again  in  the  spectacular  back- 
stage musical  The  Great  Ziegfeld. 

Powell,  of  course,  plays  the  title-role,  while 
Myma  Loy  essays  the  role  of  Billie  Burke,  who 
subsequently  married  the  great  showman. 

This  must  have  been  an  ordeal  for  Myma, 
since  the  real  Billie  Burke  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  acting. 

And  since  those  of  us  who  remember  Billie  a 
score  of  years  ago  see  very  little  resemblance 
between  her  and  Loy,  it  must  be  a  sheer  job  of 
acting  on  Mjrma's  part. 

Make  a  Date  ! 

There's  an  important  premiere  coming  on 
next  Monday,  September  14,  which  I  feel 
you  ought  to  know  about  if  you  live  within 
reach. 

It's  Accused,  the  Criterion  film  which  is  going 
into  the  programme  at  the  London  Pavilion. 

Accused,  you  may  remember,  is  the  film  in 
which  Douglas  Fairbanks  junr.  plays  opposite 
Dolores  del  Rio,  with  P'lorence  Desmond  as  the 
menace.  Thornton  Freeland,  who  made  Brew- 
ster's Millions  and  The  Amateur  Gentleman, 
directed  it,  and  I  hear  he's  made  a  very  good 
job  of  it. 

But  one  reason  I'm  urging  you  to  go  to  the 
premiere  is  because  it's  in  a  good  cause — the 
Institute  of  Journalists'  Pension  Fund. 

Just  imagine  for  a  moment  what  a  dull  place 
the  world  would  be  without  the  humble  working 
journalist  .  .  .  and  then  go  along  and  book 
your  seat. 

And  I  hope  we  all  have  a  grand  evening. 

Russia  Gets  Going 

Last  week  I  mentioned  some  of  the  Soviet  film 
activities;  here's  further  news  of  them — and 
just  in  case  you're  inclined  to  sniff  and  exclaim 
"Foreign,"  I  would  remind  you  that  the  kinema 
used  to  be  international  and  will  be  again  .  .  . 
some  day. 

By  far  the  biggest  spectacular  production 
which  the  Russians  have  tackled  since  the 
coming  of  talkies  robbed  them  of  their  world- 
market  is  Peter  I,  which  is  being  directed  by 
V.  Petrov  at  the  I^ningrad  Film  Studios. 

A  complete  town  has  been  built  at  Ozerki, 
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near  Leningrad  to  film  such  scenes  as  the  capture 
by  Russian  troops  of  a  Swedish  foi^ess,  the 
building  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  first  flood  in 
the  city. 

1,500  people  will  be  in  each  of  these  scenes; 
the  Swedish  fortress  covers  an  area  of  25  acres 
and  has  a  moat  hundreds  of  yards  long. 

Evidently  the  Soviet  means  business. 

A  Royal  Stand-in 

Talking  about  Russians,  of  course  we're  used 
to  Russian  ex-royalty  and  ex-aristocracy    %  ^ 
appearing  in  films.  There's  nothing  new  in  that.  ^, 

But  when  a  Russian  princess  takes  a  job  as 
stand-in,  that  is  news.  '.i 
Princess  Galina  Kropotkina  was  six  years  old  fr. 
when  her  family  escajjed  from  the  Bolshevik 
terror.    They  travelled  through  Turkey  and  ••> 
Czecho-Slovakia  before  settling  in  France,  where    - ; 
the  young  princess  was  educated,  particularly  in 
languages ;  and  in  her  spare  time  she  did  a  little 
film- work  for  the  Albatross  Film  Co.,  in  Paris, 
working  her  way  up  to  "second  leads." 

Then  her  family  migrated  to  Berkeley, 
California,  and  she  entered  the  University  of 
California.  And  being  so  near  to  Hollywood 
she  has  crept  back  into  films,  under  the  name  of 
Galina  Liss. 

She  is  standing-in  for  Claire  Trevor  in  Star 
for  a  Night,  in  the  hof>e  that  it  will  lead  to  her 
becoming  a  star  for  a  long  time. 

Parkyarkar 

Follo\ving  up  my  remarks  last  week  on 
kinemas  and  the  marvellous  value  they 
offer  for  our  money,  an  aspect  of  this  has  just 
come  to  my  notice  which  I  confess  I  had  pre- 
viously missed. 

Under  the  Ribbon  Act,  which  regulates  build- 
ing on  the  by-pass  roads,  local  authorities  can — 
and  do — insist  on  new  kinemas  on  such  roads 
being  provided  with  car  parks. 

This,  of  course,  is  admirable 
from  the  {joint  of  view  of 
picturegoers,  thousands  more  of 
whom  every  year  own  cars  ;  it 
encourages  family  filmgoing, 
and  also  attracts  patrons  of 
the  higher-priced  seats — always 
the  most  difficult  to  fill. 

So  exhibitors  probably  feel 
that  the  additional  £1,000  to 
£3,000,  which  the  car-parks  are 
estimated  to  cost,  although  a 
grievous  burden  at  the  time, 
will  be  justified  by  results. 

But  the  danger  is  that 
municipalities  will  neglect  to 
provide  car-parks  of  their  own 
where  kinema-parks  exist;  this 
is  unfair  to  the  public  and  the 
kinema  alike,  and  should  be 
sternly  discouraged. 

First  Blood 

The  censor-shooting  season 
has  opened  with  a  bang. 
First  pot  at  the  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors  has  been  taken 
by  "  World  Film  News,"  a 
monthly  publication  with  high- 
brow tendencies,  but  a  discon- 
certing habit  of  speaking  plain  common-sense  of 
a  distinctly  middlebrow  order. 

It  has  made  a  scathing  attack  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board,  pointing  out  that  the  ages  of 
h\  e  of  its  members  must  total  three  hundred 
years,  whereas  the  censorship  of  a  young  and 
vital  art  like  the  motion-pictures  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  young  and  vital  people. 

Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  body, 
appointed  by  the  Kinematograph  Renters' 
Society  and  the  Kinematographers'  Association, 
wields  absolute  powers  and  acknowledges  no 
higher  authority  than  its  own. 

From  its  judgments  there  is  no  appeal. 

All  Change  ! 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  ruthlessly 
that  the  members  of  the  Board— an  ex- 
ambassador,  an  ex-soldier,  an  ex-sportsman 
and  dog-fancier  and  musical  composer — are 
singularly  devoid  of  academic  distinction  such 
as  abounds  in  other  branches  of  the  industry. 

Which,  in  .still  plainer  words,  means  that  they 
don't  seem  to  be  particularly  highly  educated. 

Well,  this  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining 
the    remarkable  judgments  which    the  Board 


Victor  Varconi,  Charles  Collins,  Frank  Morgan, 
and  Steffi.  Duna  during  a  disagreement  in  the 
first    full-length    New    Technicolor  musical 
film.  Radio's  "  Dancir^  Pirate." 

has    delivered    in    the    last    year    or  two. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  the  Army 
and  the  Foreign  Office  to  have  minds  plastic 
enough  to  cope  with  an  essentially  changing 
thing  like  this  great  popular  entertainment. 

Don't  let  us  be  unfair.  Let  us  simply  not  ex- 
pect vision,  nor  progressiveness,  nor  even  a 
sense  of  humour  from  the  B.B.F.C.  as  at  present 
constituted. 

But  let  us  pray  fervently  for  a  change  in  its 
personnel,  and  that  soon. 

A  New  Rudy  ? 

t's  an  amazing  business,  this  film  industry. 
It  gets  more  and  more  amazing  as  the 
years  wear  on. 

For  example,  for  some  time  it's  been  in  the 
air — quite  a  nebulous  thing,  just  talked  about 
here  and  there,  never  coming  to  anything,  but 
known  by  everyone  "in  the  know" — that  we 
were  to  have  a  new  Valentino ;  or  at  any  rate  a 
return  of  the  Valentino  type. 
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Avenue,  where  over  2,000 
feature  films  and  shorts  have 
been  made  since  William  Fox 
tot)k  over  the  prof>erty  from 
Thomas  Dixon  in  1917. 

Now  this  last  is  to  be 
scrapped,  and  all  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  production  will  be 
concentrated  at  Movietone  City 
in  Fox  Hills. 

Consequently  the  latter  has 
to  be  enlarged,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  company  has  pur- 
chased, for  the  considerable  sum 
of  £40,000,  the  famous  West- 
wood  golf  course  of  46  acres, 
adjoining  the  studio. 

If  you  alight  from  a  bus  at 
Elstree  village  you  will  have 
to  walk  a  mile  or  more  before 
seeing  a  film-studio.  Will  the 
same  soon  be  true  of  Hollywood  ? 

Sing,   Bing,  in  Sing- 
Sing 

Sing-Sing,  as  e\eryone  knows, 
is  a  grim  prison  in  New  York. 
Some  readers,  to  whom  Bing 
Crosby  is  just  a  croon  in  the 
neck,  will  probably  be  delighted 
to  hear  that  their  pet  bugbear 
is  to  be  incarcerated  in  the 
famous  gaol. 

However,  it's  only  for  a 
film — Columbia's  Pennies  from 
Heaven.  A  condemned  con\-ict, 
preparing  for  his  execution, 
entrusts  Crosby  with  an  im- 
portant mission  that  launches 
the  story  into  action. 

Thi<^  suggests  that  Mr.  Crosby 
is  released  ;  cynics  will  declare 
that  it  is  on  account  of  his 
singing  "Saint  Louis  Blues"  in 
his  cell. 

I  remember  seeing  —  and 
hearing — Al  Jolson  as  a  pinging 
convict  once,  and  reflecting  how 
unfair  it  was  to  the  other 
inmates. 


DoiLg.    Fairbanks,    iun.,    Dolores    del  Rio, 
Edward  Rigby,   and   Googie   Withers   in.  a 
conxjivial  moment  in  "  Accused." 

Paramount  had  the  idea  first,  and  thought 
they  had  the  man,  too,  in  George  Raft ;  but  he 
simply  wasn't  the  type. 

Certainly  he  bears  a  slight  facial  resemblance 
to  the  great  "Rudy,"  but  he's  really  no  more 
like  him  than  a  mountain  wild-cat  is  like  a  lion. 

So  they  wisely  made  a  Raft  out  of  Raft,  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Not  So  New 

The  next  development  is  that  Warner  Bros, 
have  found  a  Valentino,  and  have  cast  him 
opposite  Kay  Francis  in  Mistress  of  Fashion,  in 
a  role  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  amazingly  like 
the  late  great  heartbreaker. 

The  idea.  I  gather,  is  not  to  appeal  particularly 
to  Valentino  fans,  but  to  the  great  new  public 
which  has  grown  up  since  his  death  ten  years  ago. 

And  the  man  they  have  chosen  is  a  French- 
man named  Alexeindre  d'Arcy. 

Now  I  have  a  good  memory  for  names,  and 
my  mind  went  straight  back  to  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment,  a  silent  film  made  by  B.I. P.  at 
Elstree  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  which  d'Arcy 
played  the  lead  opposite  Betty  Balfour,  and  was 
hailed  all  over  Britain  as  the  great  new  hope 
and  a  possible  successor  to  Valentino. 

But  the  excitement  died  down,  and  he  re- 
turned to  small  parts  in  French  films.  I  saw 
him  last  playing  a  "bit"  in  Rene  Clair's  A  Xous 
la  Liberie,  as  the  young  man  who  eloped  with  the 
hero's  wife. 

What  will  happen  this  time? 

Hollywood  Scatters 

I wonder  how  long  there  wtU  be  film-production 
in  Hollywood — that  is  to  say,  in  Hollywood 
proper,  that  tiny  little  suburb  of  Los  Angles  ? 

Already  most  of  the  major  production  has 
moved  out  to  other  and  distant  points — to 
Culver  City,  to  Fox  Hills,  to  the  San  Fernando 
\  alley :  the  only  four  major  studios  remaining 
in  Hollywood  itself  are  Paramount.  Radio. 
Columbia,  and  the  old  Fox  studio  on  Western 


Scar-face  Bellamy 


If  you  saw  a  scar-faced  gangster  of  the  most 
x-icions  type  loafing  about  the  restaurant 
where  you  were  lunching,  you  would  probably 
keep  an  eye  on  the  peg  where  you  had  parked 
your  coat. 

But  Hollywood  is  different.    \Mien  an  evil- 
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looking  fellow  of  that  description  lurched  into 
Columbia  studio  restaurant  the  other  day, 
expensively -dressed  f>eople  sitting  at  lunch 
caUed  out  to  him  to  join  them;  and  he  did. 

It  was  Ralph  Bellamy,  all  fixed  up  for  his 
"bad-man"  role  in  The  Man  Who  Lived  Twice, 
in  which  he  appears  with  Isabel  Jewell  and 
Marian  Marsh. 

It  takes  nearly  three  hours  every  morning  for 
the  make-up  man  to  pin  that  disguise  on  him; 
and  there  isn't  time  to  refix  it  after  lunch,  so 
Ralph  has  to  eat  in  it. 

But  he  doesn't  try  to  lunch  outside  the 
restaurant  any  more,  because  the  first  time  he 
tried  it  he  was  nearly  arrested  for  stealing  his 
own  car. 


Film  Folk 

James  Montgomery'  Flagg,  the  famous  poster 
artist,  has  chosen  the  ten  "most  exquisite"  girls 
in  Hollywood ;  they  are  Marjorie  Lane,  Grace 
F'ord,  Jean  Parker,  Shirley  Ross,  Gail  Patrick, 
01i\'ia  de  Haviland,  Mary  Carlisle,  June  ICnight, 
Claire  Trevor  and  Ann  Sothem. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wallace  Beery  is  starting  a  frog-raising  busi- 
ness on  his  California  ranch;  he  imported  six  for 
breeding  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  grow  from 
a  foot  to  two  feet  long. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

M.-G.-M.  stars  and  contract  players  have 
now  moved  into  their  new  restaurant,  which  is 
of  stucco,  with  high  windows,  acoustic  ceilings, 
rubber-tiled  floors  and  air-conditioning,  and  is 
finished  in  cream  and  marine  blue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

An  English  version  of  Michael  Strogoff  is  to  be 
produced  in  Hollywood  by  Radio  Pictures,  under 
the  supervision  of  Joseph  Ermohefl,  who  pro- 
duced the  French  and  German  versions. 

♦  ♦      -  ♦ 

Ginger  Rogers'  first  song  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, "  I  Can't  Understand  why  You  Can't 
Understand  ^le"  is  such  a  success  in  America 
that  she  is  writing  the  music  and  Ijnic  for 
another. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

\Mien  she  has  finished  her  work  in  Swing 
Time  (originally  Ain't  Gonna  Dance)  with  Fred 
Astaire,  Ginger  Rogers  is  to  star  alone  in 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Twelve  new  Our  Gang  shorts  are  to  be  made 
at  the  Roach  studios  at  Culver  City,  starting 
immediately. 

GUY  BEACON 


OUR  THRILLING  TRIPLE 
PRESENTATION  FOR  EVERY  READER 

ITS  JUST  WHAT  YOU'VE  ALWAYS  WANTED—a  superb 
Fountain  Pen  and  Propelling  Pencil  and  a  Pocket  Knife — all  to  match. 
Three  beautiful  Gifts  in  one — a  Set  well  worth  half  a  guinea — that's 
the  stupendous  TRIPLE  Presentation  which  PICTUREGOER 
WEEKLY  this  week  is  inviting  every  one  of  its  readers  to  accept.  Full 
details  together  with  your  Presentation  Voucher  and  Reservation  Form 
are  published  in  the  special  announcement  on  pages  2  and  3. 

This  fountain  pen  is  fitted  with  a  14-carat  gold  nib  with  an  iridium 
tip  and  has  a  classic  style  clip.  This  superb  modem  pen  is  guaranteed 
for  TWO  YEARS. 

Th.e  ever-pointed  pencil  also  has  a  classic  style  clip.  Extra  leads  are 
supplied  in  a  neat  container  at  the  top  of  the  pencil. 

The  handsome  pocket-knife  that  completes  the  set,  well  worth  half 
a  guinea,  is  fitted  with  two  mirror -polished  Sheffield  steel  blades. 

For  those  who  would  like  their  Presentation  Sets  in  an  even  more 
handsome  style  there  is  available  a  limited  supply  of  this  Triple 
Presentation  in  an  exquisite  De  Luxe  style. 

A  Presentation  of  such  value  as  this  cannot  remain  open  for  long,  so 
turn  at  once  to  pages  2  and  3  and  send  in  your  Reservation  Form 
immediately.   It's  the  only  way  of  making  certain  of  your  Set. 
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S  police  chief  of  Beverly  Hills  for 
eighteen  years  I  have  been,  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  close 
contact  wath  most  of  the  motion 
picture  stars.  Many  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  number  among  my  friends. 
With  others  my  association  has  been  strictly 
professional.  With  very  few  exceptions  my 
dealings  with  film  folk  have  been  most 
pleasant. 

When  years  ago  I  emigrated  with  my 
parents  to  Canada  from  Dundee,  Scotland — 
where  my  father  had  been  a  merchant  and 
my  grandfather  a  town  councillor — I  little 
expected  in  later  Ufe  to  head  the  police  force 
of  the  "city  of  stars"  and  to  aqt  in  the 
capacity  of  "  father  confessor "  to  numerous 
screen  notables. 

Nor  did  I  expect  to  have  as  one  of  my 
assistants  Captain  M.  L.  Vallance,  a  native 
of  Hamilton,  Scotland,  former  member  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  later  of  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  and  incidentally,  Sir  Harry 
Lauder's  brother-in-law. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  series  of  articles 
to  deal  with  all  the  rackets  of  Hollywood,  but  I 
will  cover  as  briefly  and  as  interestingly  as 
jwssible  those  that  are  most  prevalent  and  give 
me  as  Police  Chief  most  trouble. 

The  rackets  are  limited  only  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  scoundrels  who  conceive  them.  Every 
confidence  man,  every  extortionist,  every  black- 
mailer in  this  part  of  the  world  dreams  of 
appropriating  large  slices  of  some  film  star's 
salary  for  his  personal  use.  Promotors  of  wild 
cat  schemes,  dealers  in  "green  goods"  or  worth- 
less securities,  and  swindlers  of  all  types  consider 
the  stars  their  rightful  prey.  Thieves,  burglars 
and  kidnappers  hatch  greedy  plans  to  victimise 
them.  The  wonder  is  not  that  some  rackets 
flourish,  reaping  an  annual  tribute  totalling 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  but  that  more 
rackets  do  not  yield  their  illicit  rewards  to  their 
authors. 

Jimmy  Gleason,  actor-playwright  who,  inciden- 
tally, holds  an  honorary  detective  lieutenant- 
ship  in  my  department,  one  day  declared  "  The 
insurance  companies  call  us  'target  risks', 
refuse  to  give  us  liability  insurance  except  at 
high  premiums,  and  in  many  cases  won't  cover 
against  jewel  thefts.  Our  \-aluables  are  targets 
for  thieves.  Our  salaries  are  targets  for  damage 
suits.  Our  loved  ones  are  endangered  by  kid- 
nappers. Sometimes  it  isn't  so  pleasant  to  be 
in  the  limelight. "  Similar  sentiments  have  been 
expressed  by  most  of  the  film  stars  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Petty  rackets,  too,  add  their  burden  to  the 
woes  of  a  kinema  celebrity.  Servants  often 
pilfer  and  abuse  their  employers  accounts. 
Tradesmen  sometimes  maintain  two  prices — 
z.  high  one  for  film  notables  and  a  standard  one 
for  other  customers.  Many  landlords  charge 
higher  rental  to  screen  folk.  Even  the  movie 
fans  to  sa«-isfy  their  curiosity  or  to  secure  a 
memento,  practise  annoying  ruses  and  make 
demands  which  border  on  extortion  methods. 
Such  is  the  price  of  fame. 

As  an  example  of  the  limits  to  which  the  stars 
must  go  to  get  fair  treatment,  many  of  them  have 
"price  agents"  to  aid  them  on  shopping  tours 
and  on  business  deals.  After  a  movie  star  has 
seen  some  dress  which  she  may  want  to  buy,  for 
instance,  her  agent  casually  visits  the  shop  to 
learn  the  price.  If  it  is  reasonable  the  actress 
herself  enters  the  shop  to  close  the  deal.  Joan 
Blondell  uses  her  secretary,  Maurice  Leo,  as  her 
"price  agent".  Bette  Davis's  sister  Barbara 
acts  in  a  Uke  capacity.  EroU  Flynn  employs  a 
friend,  Warren  Ulman,  and  Warren  William 
sends  his  wife,  who  uses  their  off-screen  name  of 
Krech.  Tiiiis  the  preliminary  work  of  purchas- 
ing real  estate,  homes,  yachts,  furniture, 
antiques  and  the  like  is  handled  indirectly. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  present  article  I 
should  like  to  touch  up>on  some  of  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  taken  by  the  kinema  stars 
themselves  to  avoid  being  victimised. 

First,  they  endeavour  to  keep  their  place  of 
residence  secret.  There  are  in  Hollywood 
individuals  having  access  to  inside  information, 
who  compile  lists  of  the  stars'  home  addresses. 
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p-HIEF  of  Police  of  Beverly 
^  Hills,  California,  the  luxurious 
suburb  next  to  Hollywood  where 
the  famous  film  stars  have  their 
homes 


U/arren  ^'xWiam  w\th  his 
wife  who  does  all  his 
shopping  for  him  using 
their  off-screen  name  of 
Krech. 


These  lists  are  sold  for  as  high  as  five  hundred 
dollars  a  copy.  They  are  in  demand  by  legiti- 
mate merchants  who  desire  to  conduct  a  sales 
campaign  by  mail.  They  are  sought  by  "  movie 
guides"  who  pilot  sightseers  through  the  streets 
of  Beverly  Hills  for  a  fee.  They  are  also 
acquired  by  p)ersons  with  dishonest  designs. 

In  self  protection  many  celebrities  rent  houses 
instead  of  buying  or  building  them.  Then  they 
can  move  to  another  as  soon  as  the  place  of 
residence  becomes  generally  known.  Some  stars 
move  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Many  of  the  stars,  of  course,  prefer  to  own  their 
homes  or  lease  them  for  long  periods.  In  this 
event  they  resort  to  other  means  of  achieving 
the  .security  they  desire.  The  residence  occupied 
by  Marlene  Dietrich  has  stout  bars  across  the 
lower  floor  windows.  The  Harold  Lloyd  estate 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Charlie  Chaplin's 
is  difficult  to  approach  and  is  patrolled  by 
watchmen.    The  house  being  built  for  Myrna 


Mae     West     has  three 
'phones  in  her  apartment, 
and  the  numbers  are  not  in 
the  'phone  hook 

Loy  and  Arthur  Homblow, 
j  ust  recently  married,  is  con- 
cealed in  a  canyon  back  of 
Beverly  Hills,  known  as 
Hidden  Valley. 
In  addition,  bodyguards  are 
employed  by  a  number  of  first 
rank  stars.  Sometimes  these 
gusirds  double  as  butlers, 
chauffeurs  or  secretaries.  Just 
as  often  they  have  no  duty 
other  than  that  of  protector. 
They  may  remain  unobtrusively 
in  the  background,  or  they  may 
accompany  the  star  conspicuously 
wherever  he  or  she  may  go.  The 
Bing  Crosby  children  are  never 
far  from  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
burly  guard  whom  they  know  as 
a  genial  playmate.  Harold 
Lloyd's  girls  always  have  a  guard  >vithin  call, 
and  even  when  thej'  motor  with  their  governess 
they  cire  trailed  by  the  guard  in  another  car. 
The  chauffeurs  for  Mae  West  and  Lupe  Velez, 
among  others,  have  proved  their  value  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Ido  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  however,  that 
motion  picture  folk  are  allowed  in  Be\-erly 
Hills  to  put  guns  into  the  hands  of  anybodv 
they  may  select  as  guards.  California  State  Law 
is  strict  in  limiting  the  number  who  may  carry 
firearms.  The  Beverly  Hills  City  Council, 
which  grants  gun  permits  if  approved  by  the 
f>olice  department,  is  even  more  strict.  Appli- 
cants for  permits  must  first  of  all  show  good 
reason  for  carrying  a  gun,  and  then  they  must  be 
carefully  investigated  by  the  police  depart- 
ment and  their  fingerprints  and  records  checked  in 
the  state  capital,  Sacramento,  and  the  national 
capital..  Washington,   D.C.    If  applicants  are 


A   portrait   of  the 
author  xixariy^  his 
uniform  of  Chief  of 
Police. 
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approved  they  receive  processed  celluloid  permit 
certificates  which  are  absolutely  temperproof 
and  impossible  to  duplicate. 

As  yet  another  precaution  to  maintain 
security  and  privacy,  the  stars  keep  secret  their 
telephone  numbers,  revealing  them  only  to  their 
closest  friends  and  associates. 

To  give  out  an  unlisted  telephone  number  is  a 
cardinal  sin  in  Hollywood.  The  telephone 
company,  studio  switchboard  girls  and  secre- 
taries guard  zealously  the  combination  of  prefix 
and  digits  assigned  to  the  stars.  It  is  not  only 
that  in  this  way  telephone  racketeers  are 
thwarted,  but  eager  fans  with  a  thousand 
requests,  demands  and  curiosities  are  likewise 
shunted. 

No  extra  charge  is  made  by  telephone  company 
for  unlisted  numbers.  Accordingly  most  of  the 
stars,  directors,  producers  and  writers  take  full 
advantage  of  this  fact.  Some  have  their 
numbers  changed  as  often  as  once  a  month, 
too  often — sometimes — to  remember  the  number 
thrm-wilves.    Thus  racketeers  who  sell  listings 


of  private  telephone  numbers,  just  as  others 
peddle  lists  of  addresses,  cannot  keep  their 
records  up-to-date. 


Several  celebrities,  though,  have  kept  the  same 
unlisted  number  for  yeais.  .Among  them 
are  William  Powell,  Gary  Cooper,  Carole 
Lombard  and  Mae  West.  The  latter  has  three 
'phones  in  her  apartment,  the  number  of  one 
being  known  only  to  two  or  three  persons,  while 
the  others  are  semi-private.  Jean  Harlow,  in 
addition  to  having  a  private  number,  has  a 
central  switchboard  in  her  home  which  enables 
inter-communication  between  rooms  and  allows 
her  to  listen  in  while  the  butler  talks.  Then  if 
she  recognises  the  speaker's  voice  she  will  answer 
herself. 

To  gain  any  idea  of  the  miserable  existence  a 
film  star  would  lead  if  his  front  door  were  as  easy 
to  knock  on  and  his  telephone  number  as  easy 
to  ring  as  the  average  citizens,  one  must  read  a 
representative  sheaf  of  fan  maU.  The  inspiring 
motive  behind  much  of  the  fan  mail  which  pours 
into  the  studios  Ls  the  belief  that  motion  picture 


Harold  Lloyd  with  his  children  GloTia,  Peggy 
and  Harold,  jun.,  in  the  garden  of  his  beautiful 
home  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  to 
keep  out  undesirables. 

players  are  easy  marks  who  can  be  cajoled  into 
parting  with  their  mom-y. 

To  cite  an  example,  Warner  Baxter  not  long 
ago  admitted  that  there  are  times  when  he 
dreads  to  go  home  and  face  the  demands  made 
upon  him  and  his  bankroll.  Perhaps  because 
he  is  a  leader  in  charity  drives,  Mr.  Beixter 
receives  a  great  many  donation  requests.  "  If 
I  acceded  to  only  the  most  jiersuasive  requests 
made  for  money"  he  said,  "it  would,  I  assure 
you,  co.st  me  in  excess  of  200,000  dollars  yearly. 
Recently  I  received  a  typical  communication 
which  put  me  under  the  obligation  of  replying. 
"  I  am  sending  you  a  dollar  bill"  said  the  woman 
writer,  "it  is  the  last  cent  I  have  and  I  am  giving 
it  to  you  as  a  gesture  of  my  great  desf)eration.  I 
need  125  dollars  right  away.  Please  send  it  me 
by  return  mail.    God  will  bless  you." 

I sent  her  ten  dollars  by  return  mail.  I'm 
not  certain  I  should  have  done  that,  for 
many  similar  requests  engender  the  belief  that 
they  come  from  persuasive  charlatans." 

Written  demands  for  money  are  easy  to  deal 
with.  A  waste  basket  is  always  handy. 
Personal  demands  cause  the  most  annoyance. 
To  help  avoid  these,  as  well  as  to  cloak  their 
identity  from  all  kinds  of  racketeers,  some  film 
celebrities  who  are  known  by  screen  names  use 
their  real  names  in  private  life.  To  mention 
only  a  few — Myma  Loy  often  goes  about  as 
Myma  Williams,  Sally  Blane  as  Betty  Jane 
Young;  Gary  Cooi>er  as  Frank  J.  Cooper. 

.\nother  way  of  circumventing  racketeers, 
particularly  those  of  a  more  dangerous  type,  is 
for  the  stars  to  delegate  their  financial  affairs 
to  banks.  They  have  their  paychecks  sent 
direct  to  the  depository  bank  from  the  studio. 
The  trust  department  budgets  the  salary.  A 
small  portion  goes  into  the  star's  personal 
checking  account.  .Another  part  goes  into  a 
fund  and  may  be  withdra-wn  only  to  meet 
household  and  other  expenditures  approved  by 
the  bank  or  the  star's  business  manager. 

The  greatest  sum  goes  into  the  trust  and  may 
not  be  ■withdra%vn  even  by  the  star  himself. 

In  this  way  the  cautious  star,  or  producer,  or 
director,  not  only  provides  for  his  ovm  financial 
security  and  that  of  his  dependants,  but  he  also 
makes  it  impossible  for  racketeers  to  touch  any 
of  his  wealth,  fof  even  under  threat  of  death, 
celebrities  could  not  hand  over  money  which 
is  not  under  their  control.  What  this  amounts 
to  is  wealth  concealment,  so  as  to  lessen  tempta- 
tion for  the  unscrupulous  gentry. 

By  these  means,  then,  the  film  people  seek 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  fame. 


[N  his  next  article  Chief  Blair  will  deal  with  \ 
impostors  who  claim  relationship  to  famous  I 
stars  I 
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Dark  brown  and  beige 
are  the  colours  oj 
Mary  Brian's  cos- 
tume, above.  Like 
it  ? 


Chaliapine,  famous 
Russian  baritone, 
visits  Joan  Crawford 
and  Franchot  Tunc 
on  the  "  Gorgeous 
Hussy  "  set. 
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DOJV'T  Bi:  AFRAID 
TO  €HA]1^€}E] 

by    ALICE    L.  TILDESLEY 

^^NLY  those  who  take  chances  find  themselves 
moving  forward  and  upward,  says  Josephine 
Hutchinson — "  Be  your  age "  is  her  advice  to 
young  and  old. 


ON'T  be  afraid  of  change  !"  It's 
Josephine  Hutchinson  speaking, 
her  lips  outlining  her  words  in  a 
curiously  fascinating  fashion. 
"Change  means  growth,"  she 
went  on,  earnestly.  "No  one  wants  to  stay 
7  years  old  forever,  yet  some  mothers  seem 
to  think  of  their  chiidren  as  perpetually  7. 
They  seem  to  want  to  hold  on  to  their 
babies,  to  stand  between  them  and  life. 
They  resent  any  change  in  their  young 
sons  and  daughters." 

She  has  the  prettiest  red  hair  in  Hollywood, 
her  eyes  are  a  sort  of  amber-brown ;  she  wears 
no  make-up  except  lipstick  and  powder,  and  her 
colours  are  usually  yellows,  hennas  and  browns. 

"So  many  of  us  are  afraid  of  change  in  our- 
selves, just  as  parents  are  afraid  of  it  for  their 
children,"  she  continued.  "  It  is  tragedy  when 
two  persons  marry  and  in  a  few  years  one  has 
changed  and  the  other  hasn't.  Outgrowing  a 
beloved  one  must  be  a  frightful  experience." 

Discussing  this  subject  some  years  ago,  Cecil 
B.  De  Mille  declared  that  people  who  are  married 
long  enough  get  to  thinking  alike  on  all  subjects, 
to  saying  much  the  same  things  and  even  to 
looking  alike. 

"When  you  think  about  it,  you  realise  that 
what  Mr.  De  Mille  says  must  be  true  to  some 
extent  in  all  famihes,  because  a  husband  and 
wife  are  hkely  to  talk  things  out  together  and  to 
form  opinions  on  many  subjects  in  this  way. 
\  ou  often  hear  married  couples  say  :  '  We  think 
so-and-so  about  that  ! '  as  though  they  had  but 
one  opinion  between  them. 

"  But  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  we  should 
change  as  we  grow,  even  though  changing  means 
growing  away  from  old  ties  if  change  also  means 
progress. 

"  People  who  have  had  great  success — and 
those  whose  success  isn't  so  great,  but  has  at 
any  rate  set  them  ahead — often  worry  because 
they  are  afraid  their  old-time  friends  will  say  : 
'  He's  changed  ! '  or,  '  She's  changed  ! ' "  the 
actress  observed.  "They  worry  because  they 
have  said  this  of  others  who  have  succeeded. 
They  wonder  if  they  really  have  changed. 

"'.Am  I  forgetting  old  friends?'  they  say  to 
themselves.  '  .\m  I  actually  high-hat '  Do  I 
seem  conceited — or  am  I  merely  more  definite 
than  I  used  to  be  ? ' 

"Sometimes  we  all  need  to  take  stock  of  our- 
selves. Personally,  1  think  it  s  a  poor  idea  to 
put  in  too  much  time  thinking  of  ourselves,  but 
occasionally  it's  a  good  thing  to  sit  back  and 
try  to  see  our  weak  points  and  our  strong  ones. 
We  all  need  editing,  no  doubt  about  that.  -\nd 
we  can  only  edit  ourselves  if  we  see  ourselves 
correctly. 

"■^'ou  c:^n't  keep  people  from  criticising  you, 
just  as  you  can't  keep  them  from  flattering  you, 
but  you  mustn't  let  what  people  .';ay  affect  vou 
unless  they  happen  to  hit  home  so  definitely 
that  you  see  it  is  true  and  so  correct  the  fault. 

"But  "  she  tapped  a  finger  on  the  arm  of 

her  bamboo  chair,  "you  mustn't  be  always 
Ustening  to  other  people,  you  mu.stn't  be  always 
trying  to  look  at  yourself  objectively.  Vou 
can't  give  a  sincere  performance  on  the  stage  if 
you  are  audience-minded — you  can't  march  in 
the  procession  and  stand  in  the  sidelines  watching 
yourself  go  by. 

"Decide  what's  important  and  let  the  rest 
go.    We  can't  hold  on  to  the  past,  we  must 


change.    No  tree  wants  to  be  a  sapling 
forever." 

Don't  cling  to  youth  any  more  than 
you  would  cling  to  babyhood,  is 
Josephine's  advice. 

"You  know  those  parts  Ina  Claire 
plays   so  often — gay    young  mothers 
whose  grown  daughters  suddenly  appear 
from   school  or  college  or  grandma's 
ranch  to  abash  the  reluctant  parents? 
In  Ina's  plays  the  girls  must  be  hidden 
or  kept  in  the  background.    In  real  life,  it's 
a  minor  tragedy.    The  mother  can't  be  forever 
the  belle  of  the  ball;  the  daughter  must  some 
day  have  her  chance. 

"  I  think  the  ideal  thing  would  be  for  us  to 
try  to  get  all  we  can  from  each  age.  When  we 
are  children,  to  be  children  with  all  our  might: 
to  get  aU  we  can  from  adolescence ;  to  taste  the 
joy  of  youth,  and  when  we're  mature  to  get 
the  best  there  is  to  be  had  out  of  this  period; 
middle  age  and  old  age  should  be  savoured 
completely.  I'd  like,  at  70,  to  be  able  to  look 
back  on  the  perfect  time  for  each  period,  not 
trying  to  reach  forward  to  the  next  age  or  to 
reach  backward  to  the  past. 

"  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  try  to 
reach  back. 

"  Dancing,  walking  in  the  moonlight,  laughing 
and  flirting,  always  being  admired,  may  be  hard 
to  give  up.  But  unless  we  give  them  up  at  the 
right  time  we  make  ourselves  ridiculous,  and 
we  might  as  well  face  it.  Change  comes,  and 
we  must  be  ready.  We  can't  get  anything  out 
of  the  next  age  if  we  don't  approach  it  with  an 
open  mind." 

In  spite  of  this  cheerful  philosophy,  the  red- 
haired  actress  believes  that  there  is  no  sense  in 
looking  older  than  one  needs  to  look. 

"Sometimes  I've  heard  people  who  don't  use 
any  aids  to  beauty  say  that  character  is  finer 
than  beauty — let  character  be  seen  in  your  face, 
don't  try  to  smooth  out  every  wrinkle. 

"That  is  all  very  well,  but  I  maintain  that 
there's  very  little  chance  of  smoothing  out  ever>' 
wrinkle — they'll  come  along — and  as  for  charac- 
ter, it  will  shine  through  if  you  have  any  to 
shine.  I  think  it's  foolish  not  to  take  advantage 
of  beauty  aids  when  science  has  been  kind 
enough  to  provide  us  with  them.  I  go  in  for 
massage,  which  helps  circulation.  Blood  re- 
builds tissue,  so  when  I  am  tired  or  under  the 
weather  I  avail  myself  of  massage  and  feel  all 
the  better.    There's  no  harm  in  it. 

"Change  comes  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
In  marriage,  if  both  husband  and  wife  grow, 
change  is  good,"  said  the  young  actress.  "But 
if  they  lose  contact  because  one  changes  and 
the  other  doesn't — or  changes  in  a  different 
fashion- — the  marriage  is  lost  even  though  they 
may  stay  together. 

That's  why  the  marriage  of  two  undeveloped 
youngsters  is  usually  a  tragedy.  It's  so 
seldom  that  both  grow  in  the  same  direction.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  this  can  be  controlled  or  not. 
Speaking  as  one  who  has  never  had  any  experi- 
ence of  it,  1  should  imagine  that  if  one  grew 
and  the  other  lagged  behind,  the  laggcr  might 
wake  up  in  time  to  do  something  about  it,  to 
study,  to  work,  to  try  to  keep  up — or  to  make 
herself  (it  would  have  to  be  the  woman  in  this 
ca.se)  .so  indispensable  to  him  that  he  couldn't 


Pretty  Josephine  Hutchinson  argues  that  marriage 
betuxen  turn  undeveloped  youngsters  is  not  just 
change,  but  tragedy. 

manage  without  her.  I  admit  I  don't  know 
about  this." 

Her  amber  eyes  smiled.  "Another  thing: 
It's  a  mistake  to  think  that  because  you  like 
two  persons,  they  will  like  each  other.  I  don't 
know  how  often  I've  been  told.  '  You'U 
simply  adore  So-and-So  1 '  only  to  meet  her  and 
discover  no  point  of  contact  whatever.  She 
apparently  has  felt  the  same  about  me.  The  two 
of  us  happened  to  appeal  to  different  sides  of  our 
mutual  friend,  but  we  didn't  fit. 

"  Being  shy  and  self-conscious  is  a  handicap," 
asserted  Josephine.  "I  should  know,  for  I  am 
that  way  myself.  I  believe  the  only  way  to  lose 
it  is  to  get  fearfully  keen  about  something. 
Then  you  let  go  and  forget  yourself  entirely  in 
this  deep  interest. 

Some  mothers  make  the  mistake  of  puUing 
their  shy  youngsters  into  a  conversation. 
The  child,  with  all  eyes  upon  her,  tries  to  say 
something — her  voice  comes  out  suddenly  loud, 
and  she  is  so  appalled  at  the  sound  of  it  that  she 
forgets  what  she  was  going  to  say.  Her  em- 
barrassment is  tragic. 

"  Let  her  alone  to  learn  gradually  to  overcome 
the  shyness,  to  be  at  ease. 

"There's  so  much  said  about  silence  being 
golden.  But  there's  a  time  to  talk  and 
a  time  to  listen.  One  girl  told  me  that  she 
read,  as  an  adolescent,  so  much  advice  on 
the  importance  of  being  a  good  listener 
that  she  found  herself  listening  all  the  time 
instead  of  saying  anything.  It  wasn't  until 
she  overheard  someone  say  of  herself,  '  She's  a 
dead  weight  at  a  party — nothing  to  say  ! '  that 
she  realised  what  was  happening. 

"That's  one  side.  But,  imagine  the  deadli- 
ness  of  an  evening  if  you  had  to  do  all  the  talking, 
telling  everything  you  knew  or  could  invent,  and 
getting  nothing  whatever  in  exchange  !  You'd 
come  home  with  no  stimulation  at  all. 

"You  can  always  teU  an  amateur  on  the 
stage,  for  he  never  listens  intelligently — he's 
always  thinking  of  his  next  line." 

"You  haven't  changed!"  is  not  such  a 
compliment  as  is  meant  by  the  expression, 
according  to  the  actress. 

"  It  sounds  as  if  you  haven't  advanced  a 
step,"  she  commented.  "Lack  of  change  is  not 
admirable  unless  you  have  attained  perfection 
in  the  first  place.  A  certain  beauty  was  so 
pleased  with  her  own  face  that  she  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  show  any  expression  on  it, 
lest  a  Une  should  appear.  Even  when  she  was 
saying  the  most  horrible  things  to  someone,  her 
face  remained  placid.  .  .  .  But  is  that  beauty, 
after  all?  " 
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"WE  THA^TK 


pLISABETH  BERGNER 
and  Leslie  Howard  won 
Pictukegoer's  Gold  Medals 
for  the  best  screen  per- 
formances of  1935.  Miss 
Bergner's  performance  in 
Escape  Me  Never  placed  her 
at  the  top  >jf  our  readers'  pxjll 
on  the  woman's  side  while 
Leslie  Howard's  acting  in 
the  name-part  of  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel  resvilted  in  his 
winning  the  other  medal. 
And  here  are  the  Gold 
Medallists  themselves  to 
talk  to  PicTUREGOER  readers 


Eiliisabeth  Bergroer 

talkss  to 
Lore  Ijeni 


''pLEASE  thank  the  readers 
of  '  Picturegoer '  for  the 
honour  they  have  conferred  on 
me.  I  will  always  treasure  this 
gold  medal  they  have  voted  me, 
and  it  will  remain  a  bond  of 
friendship  between  me  and  that 
vast  audience  I  do  not  see .  but 
whom  I  love  dearly." 


"HIS  is  the  message  Elisabeth 
Bergner  gave  me  for  readers  of 
Picturegoer.  But  let  me  start  my 
story  at  the  begimiing. 

I  had  been  asked  by  the  Editor 
to  inform  Elisabeth  Bergner  that 
Picturegoer  readers  had  awarded  her  the 
Gold  Medal  for  the  best  performance  of  1935. 
They  had  selected  her  Gemma  Jones  in 
Escape  Me  Never  as  the  finest  piece  of  acting 
on  the  screen  for  the  year. 

So  I  made  my  way  to  Denham  where 
Bergner  is  working  in  a  new  version  of 
Dreaming  Lips,  a  picture  that  had  already 
enhanced  her  reputation  in  1932. 

Fortunately  Bergner  and  I  are  not  strangers. 
We  can  claim  a  friendship  of  nearly  twenty  years 
standing  and  even  the  kind  introduction  of 
Max  Schach,  who  is  sponsoring  this  film  was 
unnecessary.  But  I  suspect  it  wais  a  good  excuse 
for  him  to  visit  liergner.  He  adores  her. 

While  a  scene  was  being  got  ready  I  delivered 
my  message  I  wish  I  could  describe  for  you  the 
joy  and  pride  I  saw  in  those  large  wide  set  brown 
eyes.  For  a  moment  she  .said  nothing.  Then 
she  called  her  husband.  Dr.  Paul  Czii.ner,  who 
is  directing  the  film,  and  told  him  the 
good  news. 

"I  am  gla^l."  he  said  simply  but  very 
sincerely.  "  You  deserved  it." 

This  was  not  a  conventional  compliment  from 
a  man  to  his  wife,  but  from  a  director  to  an 
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Elisabeth  Bergner  has 
been  workinK  luird  at 
Denham  making  a 
new  version  of 
"  Dreaming  Lips," 
but  she  was  not  too 
busy  to  send  you  the 
message  conveyed  in 
this  interview. 


artist.  For  that  is  how  Dr.  Czinner  reg^ards 
Bergner  on  the  set. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,"  said 
Bergner. 

"lihen  she  gave  me  the  message  to  Picturegoer 
readers  with  which  I  began  this  interview. 

She  was  called  to  play  the  scene.  SUm, 
tomboyish,  dressed  in  pyjamas,  yet  essentially 
feminine,  she  had  to  say  a  line  to  Raymond 
Massey,  who  looked  most  impressive  in  evening 
dress.  Just  one  line,  and  how  that  little  lovable 
woman  said  it  !  She  had  forgotten  everything. 
I  felt  almost  hurt  to  realise  that  she  had  for- 
gotten for  the  time  being  my  existence  and  that 
of  everybody  else  outside  this  scene. 

"Cut,"  said  Dr.  Czinner  and  then  followed  a 
little  conference  between  Bergner  and  Czinner. 
He  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  way  this 
one-minute  scene  was  played.  He  explained  his 
point  of  view  to  the  actress.  They  would  try 
again. 

As  far  as  Bergner  is  concerned  no  trouble  is 
too  great.  Perfection  is  what  matters. 

I  remembered  as  the  make-up  man  surveyed 
Bergner  that  a  few  years  ago  this  Austrian  bom 
actress  was  the  most  magnetic  figure  in  the 
German  theatre.  Her  playing  in  St.  Joan, 
The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney  and  in  Shakespeare  had 
enslaved  theatregoers.  She  had  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  novelist  and  playwright. 

I  remembered  seeing  her  in  the  film  studios 
after  she  had  declared  that  her  first  picture  would 
be  her  last.  She  had  played  a  part  in  Der 
Evangelintann  and  after  seeing  herself  in  the 
projection  room  she  decided  to  stay  away  from 
the  screen. 

But  she  was  soon  back.  No,  it  was  not  the 
caprice  of  a  woman.  Money  was  needed  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  sick  friend.  She  appeared  in 
Nju  with  Conrad  Veidt  and  Emil  Jannings. 
Then  followed  The  Violinist  of  Florence  (called 
Impetuous  Love  in  England),  Love,  Donna  juana. 
Frattlein  Else,  Ariane  and  Dreaming  Lips, 
which  won  the  prize  for  the  best  film  in  Europe 
in  1932.  I  recalled  how  vivid  and  real  the  Bergner 
of  those  films  still  is  to  me.  As  real  and  vital  as 
her  Catherine,  her  Gemma  Jones  and  her 
Rosalind  in  EngUsh  pictures. 

"■^Tow  I  have  a  few  moments,"  whispered 
JLN  Bergner  as  Czinner  and  the  cameraman 
discussed  a  certain  shot.  And  what  gives 
singularity  to  this  interview  is  the  difficulty 
with  which  a  film  actress  could  be  made  to 
say  anything  about  herself. 

"But  please  don't  ask  me  questions,"  she 
pleaded.  "In  any  case  you  know  the  answers. 
You  know  how  I  love  working  in  England,  that 
I  have  not  great  ambition  to  play  in  Hollywood, 
that  I  am  not  high-hat  and  that  we  have  no 
visitors  on  the  set  when  we  are  working,  because 
our  work  is  our  life.  We  want  to  give  our  best 
and  that  needs  every  ounce  of  energy  and  every 
atom  of  concentration. 

"It  is  when  I  receive  the  applause  of 
Picturegoer  as  I  have  just  now,  that  I  feel 
that  all  the  trouble 
is  worth  while.  It  is 
a  recompense  for  many 
tiring  hours. 

"And  now  tell  me 
about"  — and  here 
followed  a  list  of  people 
we  had  both  know- 
intimately  in  the  old 
days.  Some  day  I  may 
obtain  Bergner's  permis- 
sion to  tell  you  about 
these  folk. 

"  Bergner,  please." 
Dr.      Czinner  was 
calling. 

They  were  still  shoot- 
ing that  one  -  minute 
scene  they  were  work- 
ing on  when  I  entered 
two  hours  ago. 

But  Bergner  must  be 
as  near  perfect  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  be. 
We  demand  it. 
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SAY   YOUR  GOLD 


Leslie  Howard 

talks  to 
Brnce  Woodbouse 


-r«-T  was  for  his  acting  in  The  Scarlet 
Vm   Pimpernel  that  Leslie  Howard  was 
e9    awarded  by  popular  vote  the  Picture- 
JcIL  GOER  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  screen 
performance  of   1935.    As  you  will 
remember,  the  man  who  was  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel  had  one  outstanding  quality — 
he  was  "  demmed  elusive,"  and  in  this  respect 
the  actor  bears  a  very  definite  resemblance 
to  the  character  he  portrayed  so  brilliantly. 
To  run  Leslie  Howard  to  earth,  drive  him 
into  a  comer  and  then  remorselessly  inter- 
\'iew  him  calls  for  powers  of  endurance  and 
ingenuity  of  the  highest  order. 

He  has  an  absolute  horror  of  being  asked 
to  talk  about  mere  trivialities,  for  the 
ballyhoo  which  swamps  many  public  figures 
is  anathema  to  him.  Trivialities  count  for 
nothing  in  his  life  and  he  is  genuinely  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  any  of  his  vast  Jirmy 
of  admirers  should  be  interested  in  what  he 
likes  for  breakfast,  what  weight  tennis 
racket  he  uses  or  if  he  takes  one  or  two  lumps 
of  sugar  in  his  tea. 

However,  on  subjects  of  vital  concern  to  the 
world  of  films  he  can  talk  both  fluently  and 
well,  as  I  found  when  I  finally  ran  him  to  earth 
at  his  lovely  home  in  the  heart  of  Surrey,  and 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  result  of 
PicTUREGOER's  ballot  to  him.  After  he  had 
told  me  that  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
PicTUREGOER  readers  was  one  that  he  regards 
as  a  very  real  honour  and  I  had  promised  to 
convey  his  sincere  thanks  to  you,  we  sat  in  the 
long  cool  drawing-room  with  its  Ught  walls, 
plain  green  carpet  and  large  windows  over- 
looking a  sun-drenched  lawn  and  he  discussed 
the  position  of  British  films  as  it  is  to-day. 

T  had  asked  him  what  his  plans  were  following 
A  his  theatrical  season  in  New  York  where  he 
is  to  play  Hamlet  this  autumn. 

"\yeU,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  shall  almost 
certainly  come  home  to  make  pictures  over  here 
in  the  spring.  I  am  actively  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  make  British  films 
and  I  shall  be  kept  fully  occupied  once  produc- 
tion starts." 

"  You  have  faith  in  the  future  of  British  films, 
then,"  I  said. 

"Most,  certainly,"  he  replied.  "The  film 
industry  over  here  is  progressing  all  the  time,  in 
fact,  it  is  doing  so  well  that  it  is  running  a  very 
real  danger  of  experiencing  a  set-back  if  it  is 
not  careful." 

Seeing  my  look  of  surprise,  he  hastened  to 
explain.  Then  I  realised  that  his  remarks  were 
°t  fi  "^"^^^  ^  contradictory  as  they  appeared 

"^"hen  a  business  does  well,"  he  went  on, 
"it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  in  danger  of 
being  exploited.  Unfortunately  there  are,  and 
always  will  be,  a  certain  number  of  people  whose 


greed  is  a  real  menace  to  honest  production.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  the  business  may  be — 
furnishing,  fishmongery  or  films,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  them,  provided  they  can  make  money 
out  of  it. 

"Naturally,  an  industry  so  closely  allied  to  art 
is  liable  to  suffer  the  most  from  these  j>eople. 
When  British  films  were  going  through  a  lean 
time,  they  kept  well  in  the  background,  but  now 
that  they  think  the  making  of  pictures  in  this 
country  is  liable  to  prove  a  sound  financial 
investment,  they  are  busying  themselves  with 
pictures. 

"Of  the  artistic  and  technical  side  of  pictures 
they  know  little  and  care  less.  All  they  are 
concerned  with  is  the  easy  money  that  they  hope 
to  make  out  of  them.  As  long  as  they  can  be 
associated  with  a  picture  that  wdU  increase  their 
bank  balances,  they  do  not  care  one  scrap  how 
much  of  an  artistic  offence  that  picture  may  be. 

"America  experienced  exactly  the  same 
trouble  some  time  ago,"  he  contined.  "The 
financial  sharks  went  round  calling  joyously  to 
each  other,  '  Come  on  in,  the  water's  warm  ! ' 
and  for  a  time  everything  went  swimmingly. 
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Then,  when  a  flood  of  bad,  inartistic  picture 
began  to  swamp  the  theatres — ^pictures  made 
by  companies  which,  unlike  the  leading  ones  in 
the  industry,  cared  nothing  about  turning  out  the 
most  artistic  and  interesting  films  possible, 
the  pubhc  began  to  jib.  They  stayed  away  from 
those  theatres  which  were  content  to  show 
inferior  films,  something  approaching  a  panic 
seized  the  men  who  had  gambled  on  aU  of  the 
pubhc  being  uncritical  aU  of  the  time,  and  the 
repercussions  hit  the  good  companies  as  well 
as  the  bad. 

"As  long  as  British  films  are  controlled  by 
those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  business 
sincerely  at  heart,  British  films  should  go  on  to 
play  an  ever  increasing  importance  in  the  world 
of  pictures.  It  is  only  if  the  money-sharks  are 
ever  allowed  to  get  a  stnmglehold  on  them  that 
disaster,  first  artistic  and  then  financial,  will 
overtake  them." 

"  A  nd  you  hope  to  counteract  this?"  I  asked. 

"We  certainly  propose  to  try  and  give 
the  public  artistic  films,"  he  countered.  "  And  by 
artistic  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  ones  on  which 
vast  sums  of  money  are  lavished.  Naturally, 
some  films  call  for  a  more  expensive  decor  and 
more  elaborate  scenes  than  others,  but  as  long 
as  the  story  is  a  good  one,  well  and  artistically 
acted  and  presented,  the  pubhc  will  not  worry 
how  much  or  how  littie  it  cost." 

Leshe  Howard  has  the  reputation  of  being 
something  of  a  dreamer,  but  if  all  his  dreams  are 
of  such  practical  value  to  films  in  this  country, 
one  could  almost  wish  that  he  might  sleep  all  the 
time  he  is  not  acting  ! 

Before  I  left,  the  star  once  again  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  him. 
"I  want  you  to  thank  all  Picturegoer  readers 
on  my  behalf,"  he  said  earnestly.  "When  one 
acts  in  films  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  get 
the  immediate  reactions  of  your  audience,  but 
this  Gold  Medal  not  only  cheers  me  with  the 
knowledge  that  my  past  efforts  have  proved 
acceptable,  but  also  serves  as  an  inspiration  for 
future  works." 


Leslie  Howard  in  one  of 
the  costumes  he  wore  in 
"  The  Scarlet  Pimper- 
nel." An  oil  painting  of 
him  in  this  part  is  a 
recent  addition  to  his 
lovely  home  in  Surrey. 
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petf  Americans  have  ever  entered  the  British  pro- 
duction field  so  successfully  as  Dou^.  Fairbanks  junr., 
who  is  a  director  of  Criterion  Film  Productions, 
responsible  for  "  The  Amateur  Gentleman "  and 
"  Accused."  This  is  how  he  looks  in  the  latter  film, 
which  is  to  be  shown  at  the  London  Pavilion  next 
Monday,  Sept. 
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— HE  story  of  Rosalind  Russell  is 
the  story  of  the  society  girl  who 
made  good  as  a  film  actress.  That 
is  the  sort  of  achievement  which 
amazes  even  hard-boiled  Holly- 
wood. 

HoUyivood  has  seen  so  many  of  these 
society  "dolls",  sponsored  by  their  fathers' 
bank-rolls,  come  and  go. 

A  short  while  ago  you  could  count  them 
in  dozens.  They  all  forsook  the  round  of 
penthouse  parties  for  Hollywood  because 
its  glamour  satisfied  some  inward  craving 
which  keeps  the  thrill-seeking  rich  chasing 
from  one  strange  occupation  to  another. 

The  bright  young  things  of  Park  Avenue  and 
Mayfair  have  found  little  success  in  pictures. 
They  haven't  had  the  talent  or  the  patience  to 
learn  the  acting  business  from  the  bottom  up. 
They've  bought  their  way  straight  to  the  top, 
cind  just  haven't  been  able  to  hold  on  to  their 
lofty  perch. 

That's  why  Rosalind's  story  is  so  interesting. 
She  didn't  buy  her  way  into  pictures — she 
worked  her  way  in.  In  fact  she  worked  a  good 
deal  harder  than  most  of  the  top-line  actr^eses 
in  Hollywood  to-day. 

You  see.  RosaUnd  remembered  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  started  as  president  and  worked  his 
way  down  to  third  assistant  ofl&ce  boy.  She 
decided  that  she  would  take  up  acting  as  her 
career  but  would  start  at  the  very  bottom  and 
work  her  way  up.  This  she  did  very  thoroughly, 
turning  down  tempting  Broadway  offers  time 
and  agam,  in  order  to  gain  exp)erience  in  small- 
time stock  companies. 

Rosalind  seems  to  stand  aloof  in  HoUywood. 
Her  fine  up-bringing  is  apparent  in  every- 
thing she  does.  She  does  not  seek  her  enjoyment 
at  the  various  gathering-places  of  the  stars,  but 
prefers  to  tour  the  countryside  in  her  car  when- 
ever she  is  not  working.  She  is  tall,  dark  and 
sUm,  with  a  very  engaging  smile  and  a  manner 
which  puts  you  at  ease  the  moment  you  meet 
her. 

Talk  to  her,  and  you'll  see  immediately  that 
she  has  some  very  definite  views  on  society 
girls  with  a  yen  for  a  film  career. 

"The  odds  are  generally  against  her  becoming 
an  actress  from  the  start,  '  she  says  to  us. 
"Almost  every  society  girl  who  has  not  been 
trained  to  work  for  success  wants  to  become  a 
star  the  first  day. 

■ '  -A.  typical  example  of  how  many  debutantes 
start  their  acting  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  cast  of  a  play  in  which  I  was  a  member. 
The  producer  needed  money  so  the  rich  father 
of  a  girl  became  the  '  angel '  for  the  play,  to  the 
end  that  his  stage-struck  daughter,  who  had 
tired  of  trips  abroad,  teas  and  parties,  could 
become,  if  not  a  great  actress,  a  much  pubUcised 
one. 

The  producer  gave  the  girl  one  of  the  most 
important  parts.  While  we  sat  around  for  a 
week,  the  director  rehearsed  and  re-rehearsed 
the  debutante  on  how  to  make  entrances,  exits, 
etc.,  etc.,  things  that  she  should  have  learned 
through  years  of  experience  while  playin;?  rninor 
roles,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  work  and  earn 
the  jwsition  in  the  theatre  she  desired. 

"Few  societj'  girls  are  really  serious  about 
their  'careers'.  In  spite  of  jokes  directed  at  the 
word,  the  theatre  is  an  art.  Ever\'body, 
regardless  of  money,  position  and  connections, 
should  be  willing  to  serve  apprenticeship 
in  it. 

"The  fault  of  the  society  girl  often  lies  in  her 
home  training.  Frequently  parents  are  respons- 
ible for  making  their  daughters  helpless  and 
unable  to  understand  the  value  of  work — from 
the  bottom  up. 

"Fortunately,  I  had  been  trained  at  hone  to 
respect  hard  work.  .As  my  father  used  tj  say 
to  my  brothers,  my  sister  and  myself,  '  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me  what  you  do,  but  evervone  of  you 
must  be  able  to  do  something — and  do  ii  well  ! ' 
We  were  taught  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  This  lesson  was  so 
thoroughly  drilled  into  me  that  when  I  decided 


HODERIV 
SOCIETY 
GIRL 

^ERY  few  Society  girls  have  had 
to  work  their  way  up  to  the 
top  of  the  fikn  tree.  Read  here 
about  a  notable  exception,  as 
described    by    Michael  Howard. 


Pretty  shrewed  advice  from  a  girl  who  has 
made  less  than  a  dozen  pictures,  and  managed 
to  find  important  roles  in  all  of  them. 

Perhaps  Hollywood  found  her  so  useful 
because  she  is  able  to  portray  that  modem  rich 
society  girl  to  perfection  on  the  screen — she's 
the  right  type.  But  it's  the  kind  of  role  she 
hates.  She  seems  to  be  quite  a  society  renegade, 
and  just  doesn't  want  to  be  screenland's  example 
of  modem  sophistication. 

"It's  the  truth,  "  she  said  to  me,  "I  don't 
want  to  be  a  modem  woman  ! " 

"They  intend  it  as  a  compliment  when  they 
say  that  I  represent  the  perfect  modem  girl 
on  the  screen.  However,  I  regret  the  fact, 
for  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  typical  modem 
girl.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  old-fashioned. 

"An  actress  cannot  afford  to  be  typed  as 
'modem',  strictly  speaking,  for  she  should  be 
able  to  portray  women  of  all  ages. 

"Clothes  have  far  more  influence  on  one's 
personality  than  you  realise,  and  in  my  own 
case,  I  find  playing  in  a  costume  picture  such  as 
Suicide  Club  to  have  its  effect  off  the  screen. 
I  actually  feel  more  feminine  and  dependent. 
In  short,  I  can  escape  from  the  modem  groove 
into  which  I  might  fall. 

Which  brings  me  to  why  I  really  don't  want 
to  be  a  modem  woman. 


to  embark  upon  a  stage  career  in  1930,  I  went 
out  of  my  way  to  find,  of  all  things,  a  tent  show. 
It  was  a  stock  company  where  we  did  two  plays 
every  week.  .And  until  you've  worked  in  a  tent 
show,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  bottom  of  the 
acting  profession. 

"From  tent  shows  I  joined  repertoire  com- 
panies and  toured  America.  I  worked  in  summer 
companies — some  were  good  and  some  were  bad, 
but,  as  I  used  to  say,  '  If  you  can  t  leam  what 
to  do,  you  can  leara  what  not  to  do  1' 


Time  and  again  I  refused  engagements  on 
Broadway  until  I  had  completed  a  lengthy 
apprenticeship.  And  I  think  I  did  the  right 
thing  because  when  I  eventually  arrived  on 
Broadway  I  made  a  hit  in  my  first  ^>lay  with  the 
Theatre  GuUd.  Later  the  play.  The  Second 
Man,  won  me  a  screen  contract  with 
M.-G.-M. 

"So  my  advice  to 
society  girls  or  for  that 
matter  any  other  girls 
who  want  to  go  on  the 
stage  or  screen  is — Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  tent 
show  and  work  your  way 
along  the  road  of  experi- 
ence ! " 


"  Few  of  these  women  are  happy.  They 
acquire  the  habit  of  fighting  their  own  battles, 
and  are  likely  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
difficult  to  please.  While  they  may  get  a  thrill 
from  'being  on  their  own'  and  absolutely 
independent,  they  pay  for  it  heavily  in  the  long 
mn. 

"  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  the  clinging  vine  who  goes  serenely 
through  life,  while  the  modem  woman  is  left  to 
shift  for  herself.  If  the  modern  girl  gets  into 
any  difficulty,  the  chances  are  that  her  friends 
will  shmg  their  shoulders,  and  say,  'Oh,  don't 
worry  about  her.    She'll  get  along. ' 

"  I  would  no  more  want  to  be  a  clinging  vine 
than  a  strictly  modern  girl.  The  ideal  type 
exists  somewhere  between  the  two,  that  is,  just 
to  be  a  woman  with  her  natural  strength  and 
weakness — no  more,  no  less." 


Rosalind 
Russell 
plays  a 
typical 
society  girl  in 
"Casino 
Murder 
Case "  with 
Paul  Lukas. 
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WHAT  A  LOVELY 
^'SEA-BRSZE  SMELL 


"THIS  is  the  loveliest  Soap 
you  have  ever  used  ! 

A  great  big  foaming  lather 
—with  the  "Smell  of  the 
Sea  "  in  its  creamy  bubbles. 

Which  is  actually  true — 
because  it  contains  pure 
Iodine  made  from  Seaweed 
coUected  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Scotland. 

Almost  magically  your 
sldn  is  cleared  of  every  im- 
purity and  beauty  blemish. 
Within  ten  days  you  have 
a  skin  texture  ten  years 
younger. 

The  more  you  wash  with 
this  Iodine  Soap  the 
smoother  and  clearer  and 
more  velvety  your  skin  be- 
comes. Wrinkles  and  signs 
of  age  are  gently  eased 
away. 

And  in  the  bath  you 
emerge  with  a  glowing 
body  as  sweet  and  fresh 
as  a  dewy  rose.  Sweet  all 
day  —  however  much  you 
perspire  from 
dancing. 


Now  a  personal  word  from  me.  If  you  find  this  Iodine 
Soap  does  not  do  even  more  than  I  say  send  the  last  little  piece 
back  to  me  with  the 
wrapper,  and  I  will 
refund  the  purchase 
price  to  you  in  full. 


M.P.S 


EPIMMICS. 


What  a  safeguard  for  yourself  and  the  children  when  any 
epidenucs  are  about !  And  on  holiday,  too — when  you  go  into  strange  houses 
and  sleep  between  someone  else's  sheets.  A  bath  with  Simpson  Iodine  Soap  and 
you  can  really  laugh  at  contagion. 

FOR  BABY. 

Charms  away  chafes,  caresses  and  brings  wonderful  ease  and 
comfort,  and  ensures  a  peaceful  sleep.  You  see — the  Soap  is  so  utterly  pure 
that  no  alkalis  are  there  to  irritate  the  skin.  And  for  napkins 
and  little  vests — wash  them  with  Simpson  Iodine  Soap — then 
yon  know  that  not  one  deadly  germ  is  left  to  attack  baby's 
susceptible  little  body.  No  danger  of  "catching"  anything. 

DAKUiRlJt'l'"  is  caused  by  tiny  germs  hidden  away  in  the  scalp 
pores  which  ordinary  soaps  do  not  reach  and  destroy.  The  Iodine 
in  this  Soap  destroys  every  germ  instantly  and  gives  your  hair  a 
new,  healthy  beauty  it  never  had  before. 

INSECT  BllfcS.    Insects  fight  shy  of  Iodine  I     Wash  and 
bathe  with  this  Iodine  Soap  and  insects  fight  shy  of  you. 

FALSE  'lfcJ:.lri.    How  clean  and  fresh  your  mouth  is  after 
cleaning  your  dentures  with  this  Soap.  Germ-free,  too  ! 


MAKE  SURE  YOU  SEE  MY  PHOTO- 
GRAPH ON  THE  WRAPPER  (as  above) 

kccauM  Ikan  mrt  wm  ckMf  laHatlMi  ak*al    Tkt  |miiIm  tiMMM  Io4Im  t*M     mM  practicallir 
t,  tadaMac  ALL  CHCMKTI.  BOOTt,  TIMOfHV  WHITES  AMD  TAVLORI,  AND  STORES. 


/«  due  of  Hiftievily  a  bor.  oj  t/irer  tnU  br  amt  fltrrct  by  poM  for  1  jh,  poM  frfe,  if  you  apply  to  J.  W.  Simpton 
WhrmUl),  IJd..  AUwyth  llotur.  /.nrultm,  W  (  /.. 


TABIIT 


SIMPSON  IODINE  SOAP 
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HIRLEY  TEMPLE  recently  met 
a  little  girl  from  France  who 
strikingly  resembles  the  little  star. 

The  visitor  from  La  Belle  France, 
whose  name  is  Ginette  Marboeuf- 
Hoyet,  of  Paris,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox  Studio,  where  she  met 
Shirley.  Ginette  participated  in  a  contest 
in  Paris  to  select  a  little  girl  who  resembled 
Shirley.  Several  thousand  children  com- 
peted, but  Ginette  emerged  victorious  and 
was  given  a  trip  to  Hollywood  as  a  prize. 

Shirley's  mother  taught  her  daughter  a  few 
words  of  French,  so  the  star  was  able  to 
exchange  greetings  with  Ginette,  who  does 
not  speak  a  word  of  English.  The  little 
visitor  presented  Shirley  with  a  handsome 
doll,  which  she  received  with  rapturous 
"ohs"  and  "ahs." 

No,  Ginette  did  not  try  to  crash  the  gates 
of  Hollywood.  She  and  her  mother,  after  a 
brief  tour  of  the  studios,  embarked  for 
France. 

Glamorous  Greta  ! 

Greta  Garbo,  when  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance, after  a  year's  absence  at  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  studio,  surprised  everyone  when 
she  strode  on  to  stage  21,  attired  in  grey  silk 
slacks  and  jacket,  and  in  long  curls.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  people  were  on  the  set  and  few  noticed 
her. 

Garbo  walked  over,  playfully  pKjked  the 
cameraman  in  the  back  (alas,  where  is  Garbo's 
famous  reserve?)  and  greeted  the  director  and 
Robert  Taylor,  who  is  to  play  opposite  her  in 
Camille.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Taylor  had 
met  the  Swedish  star. 

Evidently  the  once  almost  unapproachable 
Garbo  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  Romantic  Triangle 

George  Raft  and  Virginia  Pine  have  everyone 
in  the  film  colony  guessing,  and  perhaps 
they  are  doing  a  little  guessing  themsel\-es. 

The  couple  admitted  the  early  approach  of 
matrimony,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
actor's  wife  was  coming  to  Hollywood  to 
consult  with  George  and  secure  a  divorce  in 
Mexico.  Then  later  on,  \'irginia  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  there  would  be  no  marriage. 

Mr.  Raft  promptly  announced  that  Virginia 
declared  she  had  made  no  such  statement,  and 
that  the  romance  was  progressing  smoothly. 
I.ast,  but  not  least,  when  Mrs.  Raft  arrived  in 
Hollywood,  she  characterised  the  romance  as  a 
rumour,  said  she  had  no  intention  of  getting 
a  divorce,  and  that  she  and  George  were  still 
good  friends. 

She  also  remarked  that  she  had  ne\-er  heard 
of  Miss  Pine  ! 
So  that's  that  ! 

The  Sky*s  the  Limit 

Our  film  favourites  continue  to  bewilder  the 
air  lines  by  chartering  planes  for  most 
unusual  reasons. 

-\nn  Sothem  held  a  cocktail  party  ten- 
thousand  feet  in  the  air  for  her  house  guest,  the 
Marquesa  Filiasi;  the  Marx  brothers  chartered 
a  plane  to  Ensenada  for  wild  boar  hunting; 
Roger  Pryor  employs  an  airship  regularly  to 
transport  his  orchestra  about  the  country-. 

But  the  strangest  flight  on  record  is  that 
occasion  when  Joe  Penner  gathered  a  planeful 


of  crated  California 
ducks  and  flew  them  to 
an  orphans'  picnic  in  his 
native  Detroit  ! 

Clipped  Wings 

Ruth  Chatterton  has 
agreed  not  to  fly 
while  she  is  making  Dods- 
worth.  Samuel  Goldwyn 
made  her  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  she  would  put 
her  plane  in  a  hangar 
because  Lloyds,  insuring 
the  picture,  refused  to 
issue  insurance  on  the 
million-dollar  produc- 
tion if  the  star,  who  has 
several  hundred  hours  in 
the  air  as  a  pilot,  took 
one  foot  off 
until  the 
finished. 

So  Ruth  cranes  her 
neck  and  watches  the 
planes,  instead  of  flying 


He  Hates  Hollywood 

Possibly  his  pleasant  exjjeriences  in 
England,  whUe  working  for  G.-B.,  has 
had  something  to  do  with  his  attitude, 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Walter 
Huston  dislikes  Hollywood  ! 

Huston  lives  at  his  Lake  .\rrowIiead  home 
when  not  working,  and  at  his  studio  bungalow 
when  engaged  on  a  picture. 

He  has  a  record  of  never  having  accepted  a 
dinner  engagement  in  Hollywood  because  he 
hates  to  have  to  discuss  business — and  that,  he 
savs,  is  all  film  folk  talk  about ! 


the  ground 
picture  is 


Love  Triumphant 


As  1  predicted,  Polly  Moran  and  her  husband. 
Martin  Malone,  are  reconciled.    The  couple 
are  now  cruising  in  the  Pacific  on  their  yacht. 

The  charge  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
preferred  because  Polly  said  her  husband 
flourished  a  revolver  at  her,  wdl  probably  be  dis- 
missed when  the  case  comes  for  trial.  That  is,  it 
will  be  dismissed  if  PoUy  has  anything  to  say 
about  it. 

The  actress  told  a  friend  that  her  husband 
became  irritable  because  someone  had  referred 
to  him  as  "Mr.  Polly  Moran"  ! 


A  British  Victory 


The  Four  Star  Theatre  was  packed  at  the 
world  premiere  of  Nine  Days  a  Queen 
{American  title  of  Tudor  Rose),  produced  by 
Gaumont-British  with  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke, 
Nova  Pilbeam  and  John  Mills  in  the  leading 
roles.  - 

Stars  had  their  troubles  getting  through  a 
dense  mass  of  people  clustered  about  the  theatre. 
.\mong  those  present  were  Garbo,  Franchot 
Tone,  Joan  Crawford,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  (the 
only  member  of  the  cast  who  was  present), 
Francis  Lederer,  Elizabeth  .\llan,  Freddie 
Bartholomew,  Una  O'Connor,  Fredric  March 
and  his  wife,  Florence  Eldredge,  Frank  Lloyd 
and  Edward  .\mold. 

I  did  not  see  Garbo,  but  heard  that  she  slipped 
in  iinobser\ed.  She  was  shabbily  dressed  and 
thus  escaped  the  attention  of  the  keen-eyed  fans. 

Freddie  Bartholomew  apparentlv  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  fine  j>erformance  of  Desmond 


Mamo  Clark,  who  played  the  Tahitian 
girl  opposite  Clark  Gable  in  "  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty  "  (subject  of  next  week's  Free 
Supplement)  inspects  the  copy  that  is  to 
go  to  Tahiti. 


Tester,  the  boy  who  is  hailed  as  a  lival  of 
Freddie. 

The  picture  is  one  of  the  finest  seen  in  Holly- 
wood this  season,  and  will  do  much  to  enhance 
British  film  prestige  in  the  United  States. 

The  Sad  Sea  Waves 

Only  one  actress  in  Hollyw-ood  can  walk  one 
mile  along  her  own  private  beach.  Karen 
Morley  is  the  star  whose  ocean-side  estate  at 
Palos  Verdes  permits  her  this  luxury.  It  covers 
42  acres  along  the  ocean  front,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  private  estates  in  the  West.  The 
entire  grounds  are  surrounded  by  an  8-foot  wall 
to  protect  Karen's  two-year-old  son,  Michael, 
from  harm. 

Time  Marches  On 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Dante  accompanied  her  grand- 
daughter, Jeanne  Dante,  to  court,  where 
she  approved  a  contract  with  Universal  Pictures, 
whereby  the  13-year-old  girl  wall  receive  a 
salary  of  £1,000  a  week,  which  will  gradually 
Lncresise,  during  a  six  year  period,  to  £5,000  a 
week. 

The  bewildered  grandmother  remarked  that 
when  she  was  13-years-old  £100  a  year  was  con- 
sidered a  good  salary,  so  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
realise  that  her  granddaughter  was  receiving 
£1,000  a  week. 

Even  more  amazing  is  the  way  those  tempting 
contracts  have  of  suddenly  terminating  !  Failure 
to  exercise  options  does  the  trick. 
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"HENEVER  an  American  com- 
pany starts  to  shout  from  the 
housetops  about  making  its 
British  Quota  product  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  great  and 
awakening  national  industry  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  I  prepare  for  a  particularly  nauseous 
and  discouraging  ooze  of  quickies  from  our 
studios  to  our  screens. 

\\'amer  Brothers,  even  before  they  rebuilt 
their  Teddington  plant,  began  to  talk 
excitedl}-  about  spending  more  money  there 
and  making  better  pictures. 

And  what  happened  ?  No,  don't  tell  me. 
I'll  tell  you. 

They  made  Man  of  the  Moment. 
Now  that  was  a  very  expensive  film  as 
Quota  product  goes,  and  although  it  had 
some  pretty  glaring  faults,  it  made  a  good 
deal  of  kudos  for  Teddington  and  quite  a 
fair  amount  of  money  at  the  box-office  as 
well. 

Laura  la  Plante  was  her  old  charming 
comic  self  in  it,  and  Doug.  Fairbanks  jun. 
was  good,  too.    But  what  of  it? 

It  has  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
followed  up;  and  although  Irving  Asher 
(Warner  Bros.'  plenipotentiary  at  Tedding- 
ton) was  highly  commended  by  his  Holly- 
wood bosses  for  that  effort,  he  has  apparently 
never  been  allowed  enough  money  to  make 
another  as  ambitious. 


That  Shoestring 


Perhaps  the  studio  improvements  have 
swallowed  up  the  ration  of  dollars ;  perhaps 
when  rebuilding  and  reorganising  is  complete, 
we  shall  have  that  long-promised  film  of  HoUy- 
\\oc)d  standard,  with  real  live  Hollywood  stars. 

Anyway,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Warners 
— they  have  made  an  attempt,  even  if  a  half- 
hearted one,  to  cope  adequately  with  the  Quota 
problem. 

To  some  other  American  firms  in  this  country 
there  is  no  problem.  For  the  most  part  they've 
simply  bought  up  "quickies"  that  have  been 
made  on  the  proverbial  shoestring  by  indepen- 
dent producers  either  in  this  country  or  in  the 
Dominions — even  in  India. 

Occasionally  they  sponsor  the  film  before  it 
is  made,  which  means  that  they  contribute 
some  of  the  finance  and  approve  the  (very 
inexpensive)  cast,  and  sometimes  provide  a 
story,  which  is  often  utter  rubbish. 

WTien,  howev-er,  one  of  these  companies  (as 
happens  from  time  to  time)  decides  to  improve 
its  Quota  output,  you'd  think  from  the  excite- 
ment that  our  studios  were  to  become  another 
Hollywood,  with  the  company's  enormous 
resources  in  man-power,  money,  and  talent 
behind  the  venture. 

Hail,  Columbia  ! 

It's  significant  that  the  big  Hollywood  names 
being  imported  to  England  are  hired  by 
British  companies,  not  by  Americans.  All  this 
being  so,  I  am  chary  of  growing  too  het-up  about 
the  Hollywoodian  activities  in  this  country;  and 
yet,  such  is  my  natural  optimism,  I  can't  help 
sitting  up  and  taking  pleased  notice  when  news 
comes  to  Britain  such  as  Columbia  has  sent  me. 

Now,  you  know  that  Columbia  is  a  major  (if 
comparatively  new)  production  company  of 
Hollywood,  with  such  smash  hits  to  its  credit  as 
It  Happened  One  Xighl,  Lady  for  a  Day,  She 
Married  Her  Boss,  and  now  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to 
Town. 

You  also  probably  know  that  Columbia  has 
a  distributing  organisation  in  Britain  which  has 
to  find  for  Quota  purposes  a  certain  number  of 
British-made  pictures. 

And  it  may  not  have  escaped  your  notice  that 
few  of  those  pictures  attain  a  stupendously  high 
level  of  excellence  (I'm  deliberately  understating 
the  case  so  as  to  seem  quite  fair — a  hoary  old 
trick.). 

Inviting  the  Bird 

Well,    now    Columbia    announce    that  in 
collaboration  with  I'anI  Soskin  they  have 
arr;in>;efl  to  yirrxUue  here  eit'lit  films  to  distribute 
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throughout  the  world — ^which  means,  boys  and 
girls,  that  they've  got  to  be  good  enough  to  sell  in 
America. 

What  a  change  of  heart  !  Can't  you  imagine 
how  some  of  the  current  crop  of  Columbia 
Quota  films  would  get  the  bird  if  offered  in  the 
U.S.A.? 

These  eight  will  be  the  first  films  to  be  made 
at  the  new  Amalgamated  Studios  at  Elstree, 
which  look  more  impressive  every  time  I  pass. 

Three  of  them  will  be  definitely  in  the  "super" 
class,  to  cost  not  less  than  £80,000  each,  while 
the  other  five  will  cost  more  than  £40,000  each. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  you  can  make  a  whale  of 
a  good  film  for  £40,000,  if  you  mix  brains  with 
the  brew. 

The  Columbia  studios  in  HoUjrwood  are  to 
co-operate  with  Soskin  Productions  by  sending 
over  "leading  directors,  stars,  script- writers,  and 
'technicians." 

Which? 

Okay  by  me — if  it  comes  off.  But  what  is 
a  ' '  leading  director  "  ?  Will  Columbia  send 
us  over  Frank  Capra  ...  or  wiU  they  fob  us 
off  with  junior  meggers  from  their  roster? 

Leading  stars,  too.  Here  is  Columbia's  con- 
tract-list, "from  whom  demands  wUl  be  made, 
as  and  when  occasion  arises,  to  appear  in  the 
British  series"  :  Grace  Moore,  Jean  Arthur,  Fay 
Wray,  Marian  Marsh,  Edith  Fellows,  Jean 
Dixon,  Ralph  Bellamy,  George  Bancroft,  Melvyn 
Douglas,  Lloyd  Nolan,  Leo  Carillo,  Lionel 
Stander,  Walter  Connolly,  Douglass  Durabrille, 
and  Herman  Bing. 

"As  and  when"  .  .  .  well,  optimist  though 
I  be,  I  shall  be  dumbfounded  if  we  get  anyone 
more  exciting  in  the  first  consignment  than  Jean 
Dixon  and  Lloyd  Nolan. 

Paul  Soskin  needs  no  introduction  to  you ;  he 
is  the  briUiant  and  handsome  young  Russian 
who  was  responsible  for  Ten  Minute  Alibi,  While 
Parents  Sleep,  and  Two's  Company. 

These  have  all  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  though  they  stopped  short  of  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  each  successive  one  came  a  little 
nearer  to  that  ideal. 


Elstree  Recovers 

I've  dwelt  rather  heavily  on  this  Soskin 
link-up  with  Columbia  because  it 
is  potentially  the  first  big  step  towards 
restoring  Elstree's  somewhat  dwindled 
glory. 

Not  that  Elstree  product  is  incon- 
siderable, but  lately  it  has  been  scarce. 
Ever  since  B  and  D  stages  burned 
down,  very  little  has  been  going  on  in 
what  was  once  the  film  capital  of 
Britain. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  when 
B.I.P.  do  make  a  film  instead  of  merely 
letting  their  studios,  it's  better  stuff  than  they've 
ever  done — or  at  least  since  the   coming  of 
talkies. 

And  when  the  new  Amalgamated  studios  get 
going,  and  the  new  "  Rock  plant "  blossoms  out, 
and  Julius  Hagen  gets  thoroughly  dug  in  at  the 
J.  H.  studios — why,  you  won't  be  able  to  see 
Elstree  for  stars. 

The  most  important  thing  there  at  the  moment 
is  undoubtedly  the  Tauber  operatic  film  Pagliacci, 
which  Karl  Grune  is  directing.  Space  for  this 
has  been  rented  on  the  B.I.P.  stages. 

Oh,  talking  of  B.I.P.,  I  hear  Billy  Milton  has 
just  been  given  another  year's  contract;  I  always 
thought  this  likeable  youngster  would  malte 
good  in  films  if  he  was  ever  given  a  decent  start ; 
and  evidently  Walter  Mycroft,  director  of  pro- 
duction for  B.I.P.,  thought  so,  too. 

Miscast 

One  thing  that  pleases  me  very  much  at  the 
moment  is  that  Conrad  Veidt  is  back  in 
harness.  It's  much  too  long  since  we  saw  this 
fine  actor  on  the  screen — not  since  The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back  and  King  of  the  Damned — 
and  I  hope  when  his  present  job  is  over  he  won't 
promptly  retire  into  his  shell  again  for  another 
six  months  or  so. 

In  his  last  films  I'm  afraid  he  was  rather 
sadly  miscast. 

This  time,  in  Dark  Journey,  no  mistakes  have 
been  made  (so  I  am  assured).  Victor  Saville 
(who  is  head  of  N'ictor  Saville  Productions,  the 
company  making  this  film,  as  well  as  director  of 
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the  film  itself)  has  cast  Veidt  as  a  mixture  of 
dashing  German  officer  and  suave,  cool  spy. 

Yes,  Evangeline,  your  suspicions  are  correct; 
this  is  a  spy  drama;  and  I  think  we  may  now 
declare  the  spy  season  formally  and  officially 
open. 

As  you  have  no  doubt  already  guessed,  it  is 
also  a  drama  of  the  Great  War.  I  wonder  how 
long  our  four-and-a-half  years'  agony  will  be 
honoured  with  that  proud  name  .  .  .  after  the 
next  war  starts. 

However,  this  is  not  laid  in  Lille  or  Liege  or 
Berlin  or  Paris.  It  breaks  new  ground  by  being 
located  in  neutral  Stockholm,  in  1918. 

Ah  ! 

Baron  Karl  Marwitz  (Conrad  Veidt  to  you)  is 
ostensibly  a  German  officer  who  has  been 
cashiered — which,  when  it  happens  to  you  or 
me,  is  simply  "sacked" — and  is  taking  refuge 
in  neutral  territory;  but  ah  ! 

Actually,  he's  the  head  of  a  German  espionage 
system. 

And  do  I  have  to  tell  you  there's  a  charming 
little  modiste  in  Stockholm  (looking  to  me  exactly 
like  Vivien  Leigh)  who  is  posing  as  German  spy 
but  is  really  a  French  one?  No,  1  can  .see  I 
don't. 

And  if  you  saw  /  Was  a  Spy  and  know  Conrad 
Veidt's  habits  in  spy  films,  you  will  imme<liately 
guess  that,  although  he  knows  the  attractive 
little  modiste  is  an  enemy  spy,  he  falls  in  love 
with  her. 

So  there  you  have  all  the  ingredients  of  a 


which  will  necessitate  the  story  being  changed 
slightly. 
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Charles  Farrell,  Barbara  Greene, 
three-year-old  Binfey  Stuart,  and 
Paderewski,  in  a  charming  scene 
from  Pall  Mall's  "  Moonlight 
Sonata." 


drama  which,  if  not  startlingly 
novel,       has     generally  been 
successful. 

All  Gone  German 

Then  there  is  Lupita,  a  Brazilian 
dancer  who  works  in  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  Stockholm  ...  at  any  rate  the 
Stockholm  of  the  story.    When  I  first 
saw  her  I  thought  it  was  Joan  Gardner;  then 
I  looked  again  and  knew  it  was. 

Lupita  is  a  friend  of  the  baron.  Bob  is  a 
friend  of  the  modiste.  He  is  a  one-armed 
English  spy  named  Anthony  Bushell.  We 
haven't  seen  Bushell  since  Dusty  Ermine,  when 
he  took  over  the  title-role  after  Paul  Cavanagh's 
accident. 

Ursula  Jeans  plays  a  German  assistant  in  the 
dress-shop;  Margery  Pickard  is  the  French 
assistant;  and  all  your  old  friends  are  either 
dangerous  German  spies  or  equally  dangerous 
French  ones. 

Sam  Livesey,  for  example,  plays  Major 
Schaffer,  head  of  the  German  Secret  Service  in 
Stockholm;  Austin  Trevor  is  another  German; 
Eliot  Makeham  is  a  French  porter  in  the  dress- 
shop;  Martin  Harvey  is  a  German  and  Edmund 
Willard  a  German  general  in  Berlin  (fine  actor, 
WUlard,  badly  neglected  by  our  studios). 

And  the  screen  play  and  scenario  are  by  Lajos 
Biro  and  Arthur  Wimperis,  the  strongest  writing 
team  in  British  studios.  So  all  is  set  for  an 
entertaining  evening  at  the  pictures. 

For  weeks  we  have  been  exercised  in  our  minds 
as  to  who  was  to  play  opposite  Edward  G. 
Robinson  in  Thunder  in  the  City. 

They  were  looking  for  a  girl  to  represent  the 
English  aristocracy ;  you  know  roughly  the  theme 
— an  American  financier,  something  of  a  rough 


First  Appearance 

This,  the  company  declares,  is  the  first  picture 
Miss  Hohenberg  has  made  in  England. 
She  was  born  in  Munich  in  1909 — which  makes 
her  27  now — and  her  first  stage  job  was  under- 
studying Elisabeth  Bergner,  in  Berlin. 

But  most  of  her  filming  has  been  done  in 
Austria,  and  now  she  has  been  signed  on  a 
Holly^vood  contract,  which  she  will  take  up  as 
soon  as  the  thunder  has  finished  rolling  over 
the  city. 

Well,  Atlantic  Films,  her  sponsors  should 
know.    But  I  have  started  remembering. 

I  remember  that  when  I  saw  a  "quickie" 
caUed  My  Friend  the  King,  directed  by ^lichael 
Powell  in  the  autumn  (I  think)  of  1931,  I  was 
struck  by  the  charm  and  naturalness  of  a 
German  actress  in  the  cast  with  Jerry  ^'emo. 

Then  I  lost  sight  of  her,  but  I  have  often 
wondered  when  we  should  see  her  again  in  a 
British  film. 

And  I  remember  she  was  a  baroness :  and  that 
her  name  was  Luli  Hohenberg.  . 
Can  there  be  -bvo? 


A  C.l.D.  man  explains  to  Paul  Cavanagh  the 
mechanism  of  an  automatic  he  is  to  use  in 
"  The  Thousand  Windows." 


diamond,  comes  over  to  conquer  the  City  of 
London,  but  finds  himself  checked  by  this  girl. 

Well,  apparently  we  have  no  aristocratic - 
looking  English  girls  who  can  act  well  enough 
to  please  Messrs.  .Atlantic  Films. 

This  depresses  me,  but  doesn't  altogether 
amaze  me.  One  or  two  recent  importations  to 
the  studios  from  Mayfair  ha\'e  "never  flattered 
their  supporters,"  as  they  say  in  the  racing  news. 

Still,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  the  search  was 
absolutely  hopeless.  We  have  on  our  stage,  if 
not  in  our  films,  a  few  capable  young  actresses 
whose  deportment  and  accent  might  easily  have 
been  acquired  in  the  traditional  Mayfair:  and 
hundreds  who  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Mayfair  to-day. 

But  no;  they  wouldn't  do.  So  we  are  to  have 
a  German  in  the  role. 

Her  name  is  Luli  Hohenberg;  and  although 
she  has  been  living  in  England  for  the  past  six 
years,  I  presume  she  still  has  a  trace  of  accent 


Lovely  Vivien  Leigh  as  she 
lead  in  Erich  Pommer's  " 


appears  in  the  juvenile 
Fire  Over  England." 
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T'H/S  is  a  crazy,  hilarious 
comedy  of  a  wealthy  family, 
the  Bullocks,  whose  daughters 
find  a  "forgotten  man,"  make 
him  a  butler,  and  proceed  to  fall 
in  love  with  him.  When  the  man 
is  William  Powell  and  one  of  the 
women  is  Carole  Lombard  you 
can  understand  why  and  how  the 
most  astoundir^  thirds  happen. 


Mn.  Bullock  (Alice 
Brady)  has  a  protege 
who  imitates  a 
gorilla,  which  de- 
lights neither  Irene 
nor  her  father 
{Eugene  PaletU). 


(Right)  Mn.  Bul- 
lock   with  the 
goats    she  has 
"  scavenged." 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly  ^ 


September  12,  1936 


When  June  ivent  to  town  Thurston 
told  her  and  Jack  that  no  good 
could  possibly  come  of  her  wish  to 
become  a  ladv. 


TRAIGHT  of  trunk  with 
dark, plumedhead, stands 
the  lonesome  pine,  guar- 
dian of  the  ridge  above 
the  primitive  homes  of 
an  American  mountain  people. 
Out  of  a  disputed  soil  it  grew,  by 
fierce  struggle  denying  existence 
to  other  seedling  pines,  tUl  it 
stood  alone,  a  proud  conqueror. 
In  similar  contest,  for  generations, 
warfare  raged  between  the  two 
families  of  mountain-dwellers — 
the  ToUivers  and  the  Falins. 

Time  was  when  Dave  Tolliver 
killed  Jim  Falin,  no  taller  than  a 
whip.  Buck  Falin's  favourite  son. 
Whereupon,  Jim's  brother.  Wade, 
shot  Dave  in  the  arm.  Lying  in 
the  Tolliver  cabin  by  the  moun- 
tain stream  and  the  overshot 
wheel,  Dave  could  hear  Aunt 
Melissa  in  the  kitchen,  talking 
to  a  neighbour  who  had  looked 
in  with  her  baby. 

Got    a    pain,    Melissa?"  the 
woman's  voice  inquired. 
"No— just  thinking,  I.ina.  " 
"  Sakes    and  sassafras — thinkin' 
biles  the  pot  over." 

"  Pots  bile  over  if  you  ain't  think- 
ing    It  s  the  killing  I  can  t  .stand. 

the  men  think  of  is  killing.  .\ll 
they  can  say  while  they're  ploughing, 
splitting  rails  or  filling  the  com 
crib,  is  '  Kill  a  Falin.'  " 

"What's  biting  you.  Auntie?" 
Dave  asked  when  she  came  to  the 
bedside  with  a  brjwl  of  gruel. 

"Ssorrying,  I  guess.  June  and 
Bufldy  ain  t  back  yet  from  herb 
picking." 

Strength  of  feature  alxjve  her 
homespun  Mouse  had  Melissa,  rather 
than  beauty;  but  her  patient  smile 
was  very  lovely.  "  ^'ou  should  have 
let  me  get  a  town  doctor,  Dave,"  she 
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said  fondly.  "Your  arm  don't  look 
right.    It  s  too  swoU  up." 

"  You're  awfully  good  to  me, 
.\untie.  " 

"You're  a  good  boy,  Dave  .  .  . 
my  boy." 

"Sometimes  I  wished  I  was; 
then  I'm  glad  I  ain't.  I  want  to 
marry  June.  Cousins  can  marry, 
can't  they  ? " 

"Cousins  are  thicker  than  fleas 
in  the  mountains,  Dave." 

The  appearance  of  six-year-old 
Buddy  crying  out  that  he  and  June 
had  been  playing  bears  when  she 
disappeared  suddenly  as  though  she 
had  been  swallowed  by  one,  dis- 
turbed Dave.  Pain  in  his  arm 
accentuated  fear.  Never  was  a  time 
when  he  hadn't  loved  June,  loved 
her  rounded  figure,  her  soft  face  with 
its  pointed  chin  and  its  crown  of 
dark,  often  tousled  hair.  June  was 
no  more  educated  than  the  rest  of  the 
ToUivers ;  moreover,  she  lacked  the 
gentleness  which  made  her  father, 
Judd,  a  peaceful  element  in  the 
home. 

'Well,  I  brung  them,  didn't  I?" 
she  said  defiantly,  arriving  panting 
five  minutes  later  with  the  bunch  of 
herbs  for  which  Melissa  had  asked. 
Mud  stained  her  cheek  and  the  V  of 
white  neck  bared  by  the  cut  of  her 
raw-edged  buttoned  blouse. 

"  June;  if  you  ain't  the  lookingest 
thing."  greeted  Melissa.  "Did  you 
bring  the  river  with  you  ?  " 

' '  I  tnpped  over  the  log  bridge,  if 
that's  what  you  mean.  On  account 
of  a  foreigner  who  was  watching. 
The  dog  caught  sight  of  him  laugh- 
ing at  me  and  right  dab,  smack  in 
the  middle,  stopped  short  and  .  .  . 
I  tripped  up." 

"What  was  the  foreigner  like?" 
Dave  inquired. 

"  He  had  a  s<]uint.  He's  tall, 
dressed  in  brown,  even  his  hat.  His 
coat  has  a  belt." 

"Huh!  Better  go  down  to  the 
creek  and  wash  your  dirty  face." 

"  I'or  two  carrot  seeds  I'd  rub  this 
mud  over  yfiii." 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the 
home-made  coverlet  and  made  him 
wince,     "Never   mind,"    he  said. 
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"It's  the  arm  that  can't  bear  tetch- 
ing.  I've  been  talking  to  your 
pappy.  We-uns  is  going  to  get 
married." 

"I  ain't  marrying  till  green-up, 
Dave.  Spring's  the  time  to  do  them 
things.  Besides,  I  don't  feel 
nothing." 

"  Like  what?  " 

"I  don't  know,  Dave."  His 
impatience  to  see  the  foreigner,  thus 
redoubled,  was  shortly  indulged. 
Melissa  was  bathing  his  arm  when 
a  strong,  hve,  but  harsh  voice  could 
be  heard  outside  in  conversation 
with  Uncle  Judd.  "My  name's 
Hale.  Jack  Hale.  I  w^anted  to  talk 
to  you,  Mr.  ToUiver,  about  the  coal 
on  your  property.  There's  going  to 
be  a  railroad  run  along  the  Ticopi 
river  valley,  then  down  across  the 
ridge  to  your  place." 

"Who  said  there  would?"  came 
Uncle  Judd's  mild  offensive. 

"Oh,  I  mean  if  it's  agreeable  to 
the  contracting  parties,  meaning 
yourself.  The  thing'll  make  you 
rich.  No  doubt  of  that,  and  if  we 
can  make  a  deal.  ..." 

The  two  men  came  inside.  From 
the  bed  by  the  window,  Dave 
could  see  the  foreigner  for  himself.  It 
was  rather  a  hbel  on  June's  part  to 
talk  of  a  squint.  The  young  man 
gave  a  general  impression  of  straight- 
forwardness and  virility.  A  shock 
of  dark  hair  curled  upwards  over  a 
high  forehead.  His  arms  and  hands 
were  sinewy,  but  sensitive.  "How 
long  have  you  been  hke  that  ? "he 
asked  Dave. 

"Three  days  ago  his  arm  shewed 
that  queer  colour,"  Melissa  answered. 

"  Get  me  some  warm  water,  quick. 
It's  gangrenous  infection.  The  flesh 
is  rotting."  " 

"You  ain't  no  doctor,"  Dave  said 
suspiciously. 

"  ^'ou  want  to  live,  don't  you? 
Listen  to  me  .  .  .  the  only  pos,sible 
cure  for  that  infection  is  to  cut  the 
dead  part  out.  You  understand, 
don't  you'  Act  first  .  .  .  then 
pray." 

"They  don't,"  came  Melissa's 
voice.  "They  understand  nothing, 
but  shooting  and  killing.  Their 
crops  can  rot,  their  cattle  starve  and 
they  wouldn't  care  so  long  as  they 
stand  back  of  a  squirrel  rifle  with  a 
Falin  the  other  end  of  it.  Mean- 
time .  .  .  my  Davie's  dying." 
Through    Melissa's    .sobs  sounded 


Jack  Hale's  peremptory  order. 
"Get  me  a  cloth — -a  tourniquet^ — 
something  to  tighten  round  the  arm 
and  shut  off  the  circulation.  I  want 
hot  water — lots  of  it  and  some  small 
knives.  The  sharpest  you  have. 
Heat  them  till  they're  white  hot. 
"This  is  going  to  hurt,"  Jack  warned 
as  he  bent  over  Dave.  "We've  no 
anaesthetic — something  to  put  you 
to  sleep,  I  mean." 

"Start  lacing  the  comliquor  with 
a  little  pepper,'  Dave  smiled.  "  I'm 
going  to  need  it." 

He  bore  his  pain  resolutely;  the 
arm  in  due  course  healing  and 
becoming  the  talk  of  the  valley. 
Impossible.  Da\  e  found,  not  to  like 
Jack  Hale,  who  endeared  himself 
to  Buddy  by  playing  trains  -with  him. 
That  the  foreigner  was  endearing 
himself  to  June  was  another  matter, 
but  Dave  recognised  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Jack  treated  June  as  an 
ignorant  child,  an  attitude  which  she 
was  obviously  trying  her  best  to 
alter.  As  his  guide  she  had  in  fact 
taken  him  a  good  two  miles  out  of 
the  way  on  the  evening  on  which 
Jack  appeared  in  the  Tolliver  cabin 
to  claim  Judd's  signature  to  the 
coal-owners'  contract.  Judd  after 
her  long  walk  settled  to  the  rug 
loom.  Jack  opposite  Judd  read  the 
contract  by  the  square-topped  table. 
"I  don't  know  what  them  squirrel 
tracks  and  chicken  scratches  mean," 
Dave  opined,  looking  at  the  docu- 
ment. "  But  I  take  it  you're  trying 
to  tell  Judd  and  me,  Mr.  Hale,  that 
your  coal  won't  be  disruptions  to 
our  com." 

"That's  so." 

"And  we  get  a  packet  of  money?" 

"  Fiftj*  thousand  dollars  in  thirty 
days  and  a  piercentage  of  the  com- 
pany's eamings." 

"  What  percentage?"  Judd  asked. 

"Little  pigs.  Pappy,"  June  thrust 
in.  "You  git  one  out  of  sic  for 
taking  keer  of  them." 

"  Figgers  sensible,"  Dave  agreed. 
"  But  one  thing's  eating  me.  Ain't 
there  no  way  to  build  a  railroad 
except  across  the  Falios.  .  .  .  Oh  I 
I  know  the  property  belongs  to  the 
railroad  if  Buck  Falin  agrees,  but  it 
were  the  Falins.  They  walked  on  it, 
driv  their  sheep  acrost  it.  .  .  ." 

"The  boy's  right,"  Judd  thrust 
in.  "We-uns  is  not  going  to  make 
money  out  of  the  land  that  has  the 
Falin  smell  on  it." 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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HUGE  DEMAND  LOWERS  MANUFACTURING 
COSTS  AND  BRINGS  DOWN  THE  PRICE  .  .  . 


50'  MODEL  NOW 
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PEDUCIt1|P3IPDLE 

REDUCES  3  to  4  inches  in  7  DAYS 


Thousands  of  overstout  women  have  won 
figure  beauty  by  the  new  Youth-O'-Form 
Reducing  Corsecry  which  is  prepared  from 
specially  treated  first-quality  rubber  with 
soft  lining  and  also  of  the  best  woven 
elastic  fabric. 

They  have  accomplished  wonders  for 
other  women;  now  they  will  reduce  your 
waist  and  hips,  which  is  why  we  are  taking 
the  risk  of  making  our  unconditional 
guarantee. 

MADE  TO  MEASURE 

These  garments  are  supplied  to  your 
individual  measurements,  fit  like  a  glove 
and  mould  your  figure  to  the  beautiful 
lines  of  youth. 

They  are  so  cool  and  comfortable  in  wear 
that  you  hardly  know  you  have  them  on. 
So  soft  and  smooth  it  does  not  chafe, 
itch,  or  irritate  the  skin  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

One  reason  why  the  YOUTH-O'-FORM 
covered  Rubber  and  Elastic  Girdle  and 
uplift  Brassiere  reduce  so  quickly — often 
as  much  as  four  inches  in  7  days — is  that 
it  can  be  worn  with  perfect  safety  next 
to  the  body.  Thus,  you  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  constant,  gentle  pressure  and 
massage-like  action  that  reduces  disfiguring 
fatness.  Whilst  diminishing,  your  tape 
measure,  your  scales  and  your  mirror  are 
the  only  reminders  that  you  have  adopted 
this  rapid,  easy,  pleasant  and  healthful 
way  of  reducing. 

The  new  Youth-O'-Form  Girdle  is  not 

★ yfisitors  to  London  are 
personal  service  at  our 


only  a  well-designed  garment — it  not  only 
makes  you  appear  slimmer  instantly,  but 
it  at  once  commences  to  get  rid  of  your 
surplus  fat. 

It  is  safe  to  wear  and  does  more  in  a  few 
days  than  an  experienced  masseur  can  do 
in  weeks. 

The  girdle,  moreover,  is  impervious  to 
frequent  washing  and  constant  wear. 

YOU  CAN  PROVE  IT 

See  for  yourself,  fill  in  order  form  and  get 
your  new  Youth-O'-Form  Girdle  and 
Brassiere.  Stand  before  your  mirror — you 
will  see  an  improvement  immediately,  you 
will  be  unbelievably  slighter. 
You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose.  You 
will  improve  your  figure,  win  slimness — 
and  improve  health  in  absolute  comfort. 
These  personal,  made-to-measure  YOUTH- 
O'-FORM  Girdles  cannot  harm  as  can 
ready-made  garments.  They  are  pur- 
chasable at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
every  woman  and  the  immensely  reduced 
cost  at  which  they  are  now  obtainable  is 
an  opportunity  that  should  on  no  account 
be  missed. 

7  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Let  us  send  you  this  wonderful  ventilated 
Reducing  Rubber  or  Elastic  Girdle  and 
Brassiere  on  7  days'  free  trial  to  prove  our 
statement.  This  is  a  special  offer  and  must 
be  accepted  within  14  days  to  obtain  the 
free  gift  of  Brassiere. 

cordially  invited  to  call  for 
v^ell-appointed  showrooms 


AT  70  OXFORD  STREET,  W.I 


OPPOSITE 
DRAGES 


and  246,  High  Holborn,  W.C.I. 


ORDER  NOW  &  OBTAIN  A 

FREE  GIFT 

OF  A  SPECIAL  UPLIFT  REDUCING 

BRASSIERE 

TO    MATCH    THE  GIRDLE 


Mail  attached  coupon  for  quick  service  by  post. 

|uiiiiilllilliuiiiuiliuuuiuuiiiiillliliiiiiiiiiiilil  CONFIDENTIAL    ORDER     FORM  iiuiiiliiiHiiiillluiuiiilUMUiuuuiiiil  

YOUTH-O'-FORM  GIRDLE  CO.,  246  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.I  | 


Please  check  measurements 
twice  to  ensure  accuracy. 

Bust  

Waist   


Hips.... 
Thighs. 


I  enclose  remittance  for  30'-  (and  6d.  (or  postage)  for  the 
Youth-O'-Form  Reducing  Girdle  and  free  gift  uplift  Reducing 
Brassiere.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  after  7  days  I  can  return  the 
garments  and  have  my  money  refunded  immediately.  Give 
further  personal  information  on  separate  sheet. 


RUBRKK 


Givcrcd  Riihhcr 


Woven  Klaslic  | 


Name . 


Put  a  cross  against  your  preference  S 


Address . 
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. .  .  but  always 

BREAD 

"A  combination  of  bread  and  milk, 
bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  herrings, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  is  a  perfect 
meai  and  a  very  cheap  one*  One 
never  tires  of  bread ;  it  is  very  easily 
digested,  and  it  has  always  been  and 
must  always  be  our  chief  daily  food." 

Doctor  Leitch,  Principal  of  the  London 
College  of  Dietetio,  in  his  new  book 
•WHAT    TO    EAT    AND  WHY." 

YOUR  DAILY  BREAD  IS 
YOUR  CHIEF  SOURCE  OF 

ENERGY 

rH  fc  R  E    IS    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FOR  BREAD 
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Ultimately,  however,  Judd  agreed 
to  put  a  cross  like  David's  in  the 
place  indicated. 

June  lookeu  pleased.  "  We've 
been  pigging  long  enough,"  she 
declared.  "I  got  a  chance  for 
fancies,  and  I'm  going  to  have 
'em,  Dave." 

"That  ain't  no  way  to  talk.  Yon 
don't  need  to  be  dolled  up  to  be 
happy."  Dave's  mind  reverted  to 
the  Falins,  for  whose  cabin  Jack 
was  already  leaving.  Buck  Falin, 
bearded,  with  a  barrel-shaped  pipe 
ever  in  his  mouth,  plus  his  two  sons. 
Wade  who  had  shot  Dave  in  the 
arm.  Meed,  younger,  not  yet  a 
killer,  would  raise  an  argument  about 
making  money  out  of  the  ToUivers. 

Buck  shortly  lived  up  to  Dave's 
inward  prophecy  by  remarking 
that  the  Falins  wanted  no  left-overs 
of  the  ToUivers,  and  eventually 
signed  the  contract  with  boisterous 
laughter  and  much  splashing  of  ink 
from  Jack's  fountain  pen. 

So  the  railroad  was  started.  A 
construction  camp  sprung  up  in  the 
forest  clearing.  Mules  and  men 
worked  at  tree-felling  and  a  steam- 
shovel  hissed  and  chugged  its  way, 
cleaving  out  a  track. 

Thurber,  foreman  of  the  works,  was 
a  kindly,  moustached,  middle-aged 
man  with  a  complete  ineptitude  for 
understanding  the  mountain  people. 
The  "foreigner"  whom  Buddy,  next 
to  this  genial  bachelor,  liked  best, 
was  Corsey,  dri\-er  of  the  steam- 
shovel — seeing  that  he  allowed  the 
youngster  to  share  the  driving  seat 
and  ring  the  alarm  bell. 

Dave  watched  the  march  of 
civilisation,  but  his  heart  remained 
with  the  old  life.  "Going  coon 
hunting?"  Melissa  enquired  seeing 
him  at  work  with  more  concentra- 
tion than  usual  on  materials  for 
bullet  making. 

"Skunk,  maybe." 

"I'd  rather  you  not  fight  Dave. 
Leave  the  Falins  be.  There's  turn- 
ing over  to  be  done  and  com  husks 
to  get  for  mattresses.  .  .  .you're  the 
only  big  boy  I  got  now." 

"You're  always  snorting  preach- 
ments. Auntie.  You  make  me  sick," 
he  grumbled;  then  seeing  the  look 
in  Melissa  s  clear  eye,  kissed  first 
one,  then  the  other,  as  he  had  done 
since  a  child,  repeating  the  rhyme  : 
"Two  pink-eyed  doves  sitting  in  a 
tree    One  for  you,  and  one  for  me." 

June,  running  in  from  the  bam, 
brought,  rare  arrival  at  the  ToUi- 
vers, a  letter.  It  took  the  combined 
family  nearly  ten  minutes  to  appre- 
ciate the  startling  fact  that  they 
were  in  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  five 
thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the 
.Mton  Coal  Mines. 

"  I  seen  a  cheque  once  in  Gap- 
town,"  Judd  breathed.  "Folks, 
we're  richer  than  cream  cheese." 

' '  Can  I  have  the  things  I  wani:  ?  " 
June  asked. 

"More  important,"  Judd  stipu- 
lated. "  .\  new  dress  for  Melissa 
with  pearl  buttons  an'  shoes  and  a 
hat." 

Taking  advantage  of  Judd's  talk, 
Dave  whirled  June  into  the  closet 
beyond  the  inner  room  and  kissed 
her.  "  You're  beautiful,  like  a 
budding  .sapling  without  even  room 
for  a  robin  to  sit,"  he  said  hungrily. 
'■  When  we  get  married,  you're  going 
to  have  ivory  combs  in  your  hair, 
and  blood-red  wine  to  drink." 

Alas!  June  had  other  ideas, 
encouraged  no  doubt  by  Jack  Hale. 
Sunset  time  when  the  pine  stems 
glowed  copper,  while  Melissa  by  the 
Ijrick-stove  was  ironing  and  June 
stirring  cake  dough  in  a  bowl,  she 
argued  pa.ssionately  with  Judd. 

"  Yes,  and  you  can  use  your  whip 
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on  me,  "  she  told  her  father.  "But 
I've  made  up  my  mind.  I'm  going 
to  town  to  learn  to  think  for  myself, 
to  write  and  read  and  be  a  help  to 
Dave  when  the  cheques  come  in 
some  more." 

Judd,  protesting  that  he  was  no 
mean  father,  gave  in,  though  neither 
he  nor  Dave  were  prepared  next  day 
for  June  to  drive  into  Gaptown,  not 
with  the  mailman,  but  with  Jack 
Hale. 

"  Gone  to  see  a  man  who  sent 
him  a  load  of  ties  not  creosoted," 
Judd  informed.  "Took  the  wagon 
and  team  and  give  June  a  lift." 

Dave  coming  up  from  the  lake 
path  backed  by  peaceful  water 
reflecting  the  firs  at  its  margin, 
spluttered  with  rage. 

"  It  was  him  as  done  it.  Him  that 
took  the  bullet  out  of  my  arm  and 
made  friends  with  Buddy.  That's 
why  he  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting 
money,  'cos  he  wanted  to  take  June 
away.  Well,  money  ain't  stopping 
we-uns  from  keeping  our  women." 

Ignoring  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  ex-Falin  property,  Dave,  taking 
his  gun,  headed  for  the  constmction 
camp.  At  the  open  flap  of  Jack's 
tent,  the  mild-mannered  Mr.  Thurber 
faced  the  nose  of  a  gun.  "So  help 
me.  Hale  isn't  here.  On  my  honour 
he  went  to  Gaptown  by  hunself  on 
business,"  the  overseer  said  ner- 
vously. 

"  June  didn't  go  with  him." 

"No.    I  told  you  he  went  alone." 

Dave,  trying  to  assimilate  the 
statement,  recoiled  as  he  was  leaving. 
Wade  Fahn's  shadow  struck  across 
the  floor  and  Wade  Falin's  gun  with 
intent  to  injure  more  than  an  arm 
was  levelled  at  the  hated  ToUiver. 
With  a  bound  Dave  kicked  the 
weapon  into  the  air  and  the  fight 
began. 

All  Gaptown  was  shortly  to  hear 
of  the  terrific  fight  in  which  Dave 
punished  Wade  Falin  by  a  final  blow 
on  the  chin  which  sent  the  victim 
tottering  over  a  precipice.  One 
look  Dave  cast  down  at  his  enemy 
still  alive  and  raising  himself  on  the 
rocks  sixty  feet  below,  then  walked 
grimly  into  Gaptown.  News  of  the 
fight  having  preceded  him,  Falins, 
father  and  son  were  waiting  for  Dave 
in  the  saloon.  Caring  nothing  for 
the  fact,  he  stalked  up  to  Jack, 
who  with  June  was  turning  away 
from  the  door  of  a  lodging  house. 

"You  ain't  going  to  do  nothing, 
Dave.  It's  all  my  fault,"  June 
stammered.  "I  can't  even  get  a 
room  here  'cos  the  landlady  heard 
about  you  and  don't  want  no 
trouble." 

"Talk'U  keep,"  Dave  said.  The 
foreigner  looked  at  him  between  the 
eyes.  "Get  this  straight,"  Jack 
said.  "You're  looking  for  trouble. 
I  haven't  done  anything,  but  I  can 
see  you  won't  beUeve  it,  so  here 
goes." 

Respectable  folk  in  Gaptown  are 
fond  of  telling  how  the  ensuinfj 
tussle  involved  larger  issues.  Pos- 
sibly if  Jack,  realising  that  the 
Falins,  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  heave  an  axe  at  Dave, 
hadn't  hit  Mead  Falin,  the  narrative 
would  have  been  sliorter.  Jack  did 
hit  Mead,  however — moreover,  when 
June.  rf>lieving  Mead  of  the  knife 
intended  for  Jack,  was  seized  by 
Buck,  Jack  hit  the  father  as  well. 

"Okay,  I'm  licked,"  Jack  .said 
from  the  dust  of  the  street  where 
Buck's  uppercut  had  landed  him. 

"You've  lots  to  learn,  Mr.  Hale," 
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Buck  informed  "him.  "  I  scratched  a 
bargain  with  you  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  I  kept  it,  but  now  you're 
sticking  your  nose  into  my  personal 
affairs,  bargains  don  t  count  and 
you  won't  be  long  finding  it  out." 

No  idle  threat  !  That  night  the 
construction  camp  was  aflame,  the 
blaze  being  ignited  by  a  procession 
of  torch-bearing  Falins.  Dave,  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  disaster,  could 
not  but  admire  Jack's  courage  in 
getting  stock  and  mules  out  of  the 
corral,  while  Thurber  in  the  office 
tried  to  save  instruments  and 
papers. 

The  foreigners,  moreover,  declared 
themselves  unbeaten.  As  Jack  put 
it  to  the  men,  while  the  powder- 
bouse  catching  alight  roared  up- 
wards in  a  mUlion  pieces.  "You're 
not  licking  me.  I'll  put  this  rail- 
road through  if  I  have  to  use  your 
dirty,  rotten  bodies  for  ties  and  I 
hire  every  man  in  Gaptown  to 
finish  the  job." 

So  this  was  the  talk  of  an  educated 
man  !  Education  was  becoming 
like  a  red  rag  to  Dave.  Every  time 
he  saw  Buddy  playing  with  the 
alphabet  game  Jack  had  given  him, 
Dave  was  put  off  his  meal.  Mean- 
while June,  stopping  with  Jack's 
sister  in  Louisville,  was  attending 
school.  Wearing  the  plaid  frock  and 
big  straw  hat,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Thurber,  grumbling  good-naturedly 
at  Jack's  generosity  in  footing  the 
bill,  June  had  looked  bewitching  as 
she  boarded  the  train.  Lucky  that 
Dave  had  not  been  there  to  witness 
Jack's  good-bye  kiss.  So  active 
already  indeed  was  the  beetle  of  dis- 
content in  Dave  that  he  vowed  he'd 
leave  the  Tolliver  cabin.  As  ever, 
Melissa  saved  him  from  himself. 

"You're  our  boy,  Dave,"  she 
entreated.  "I  mean  you're  Uke  our 
boy.  I  ciin't  a-wanting  ya  to  go." 
He  stopped  and  kissed  her  eyes  ^sith 
the  old  rhyme  :  "One  for  you  and 
one  for  me  and  one  .  .  .  All !  one 
was  for  June  in  Louisville,  learning 
arithmetic  and  about  the  French 
Revolution  and  how  to  use  the 
telephone. 

Reconstruction  work  was  in  full 
swing  when  Buck  Falin's  appetite 
for  revenge  demanded  further  satis- 
faction. Knowing  that  Buddy,  in 
Corsey's  absence,  had  succeeded  in 
working  the  gears  of  the  steam 
shovel,  Buck  ordered  his  men  to 
ignite  a  stick  of  dynamite  under  the 
river  bridge.  The  time-fuse  was 
accurately  set.  As  Buddy,  a  little 
scared  but  proudly  ringing  the 
alarm  bell,  was  borne  down  the  slope 
and  crossed  the  bridge,  the  flame 
reached  its  destination.  From  a 
mass  of  debris  they  brought  the  still 
recognisable  little  body  into  Jack's 
tent,  but  Buddy's  spirit  had  passed. 


Dave  told  them  he 
fell  on  his  gun  and 
Buck  passing  the 
spot  kindly 
brought  him  home 
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Dave,  hewing  elm-wood  for  the 
child's  coffin  knew  that  June's  eyes 
were  all  for  Jack  as  he  came  towards 
them.  She  had  been  speakings  to 
Judd  for  the  first  time  on  the 
telephone  when  the  explosion  took 
place,  and  realising  that  something 
had  happened,  had  boarded  the 
next  train  to  Gaptown.  More 
womanly  than  of  yore  she  looked 
in  her  black  frock,  her  soft  hair 
clinging  to  her  nape  in  ringlets,  but 
her  tongue  was  like  a  whiplash. 
"  \Miat  are  you  doing  here.  Jack 
Hale?  You're  on  the  side  of  the 
law  ...  oh  yes  you've  been  talk- 
ing to  the  sherifi !  You  wouldn't 
kill  a  Falin  for  what  they've  done. 
All  you  care  about  is  the  law." 

The  law  doesn't  operate  here," 
Jack  said  sadly.  "The  sheriff 
says  so.  He's  lived  here fiity  years.  He 
can  bring  the  Falins  to  court,  maybe 
hang  them,  but  it  won't  stop  feuds. 
I'm  not  saying  that  Buddy  wasn't 
murdered,  but  you,  Dave,  remember, 
shot  Jim  Falin,  a  kid  not  much  older 
than  Buddy  .  .  .  Buck's  favourite 
son."  Dave  was  silent.  "  You  don't 
love  me  .  .  .  you  wouldn't  talk  so. 
Jack,"  June  sobbed.  Ignoring  his 
"I  do,  with  all  my  heart,  June," 
she  turned  to  Dave.  "It'U  soon  be 
green-up  time.  That's  what  you've 
always  wanted.  Now-,  it's  what  I 
want — to  marry  someone  who  can 
act  like  a  ToUiver." 

After  the  funeral,  unmindful  of 
Melissa  and  Jack's  efiorts  to  stop 
him,  Dave  went  to  the  Falins' 
cabin.  Buck  and  his  two  sons  were 
in  the  living-room.  "VVhatcha  here 
for,  Dave  Tolliv^er?"  Buck  said. 
"  I  see  ya  ain't  got  a  gun.  Come  in." 

"I  will.  If  I  told  ya  we  were 
hcked,  would  you  stop  fighting  ? " 
The  answer  was  unexpected.  "  May- 
be. I've  been  thinking  that  way 
myself  lately.  Would  ya  shake 
hands  ? " 

Dave,  stepping  forward  heard 
Wade's  :  "  You  snivelling  pup, 
father,"  followed  by  a  shot  and  a 
blinding  pain  in  his  arm.  Unaware 
that  Buck's  reply  was  to  shoot  his 
son,  Dave  staggered  home.  Buck 
in  his  wake.  Melissa  helped  him  to 
the  bed.  "What  happened,  Dave?  " 

"I  fell  on  my  gun.  .  .  Buck  was 
parsing  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  kindly  brought 
me  in.  .  .  ."  He  was  conscious  that 
June  was  sobbing  and  talking  of 
green-up.  He  was  aware  of  telling 
Jack  that  this  was  a  bullet  he 
couldn't  cut  out,  of  Jack's  telling 
him  that  he  would  have  the  biggest 
wedding  in  the  country.  But  it  was 
Melissa  to  whom  Dave  turned,  facing 
a  world  sustained  by  laws  higher 
than  those  that  nourish  the  lonesome 
pine.  It  was  on  Melissa's  eyes  Dave 
ToUiver  the  p)eacemaker  pressed  his 
dying  hps,  murmuring  in  turn  the 
familiar  rhyme:  "Two  pink  doves 
sitting  on  a  tree  .  .  .  one  for  you  .  . 
and  one  for  me." 


It^s  grand 
for  the  skin 


A  delightful  new  study  of 
'  Our  Grade"  making-up 
with    Potter    &  Moore's 
Powder-Cream. 


Potter  &  Moore's 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream  rouge 
for  use  wich  Potter  and 
Moore's  Powder-Cream. 
You  must  try  them  both. 
Apply  the  cream  rouge 
first  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  perfect 
results.  The  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  glass 
containers  for  sixpence. 


Gracie  Fieldis 

MISS  GRACIE  FIELDS,  the  world-famous 
Comedienne,  writes:  "When  girls  ask  me  to 
recommend  for  their  complexions,  1  always 
advise  Potter  &  Moore's  Powder-Cream. 
It's  grand  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  the 
skin — and  it's  marvellous  how  they  have 
combined  the  Powder  and  Cream,  and  even 
included  a  mirror  on  the  dainty  jar.  Just  you 
try  it! — it's  real  champion." 

Every  jar  is  fitted  with  a  dainty  mirror  «  ^ 
In  all  popular  shades  everywhere.   Per  jar  ^ 

Potter  &  Moore's 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 

IDHDEI^  CKEiira 


EYELASHES 


For  Everyday  Use.    Absolutely  Undetectable. 


(EYE  WITH) 


Black  or  Brown 
per  pair. 

Postage  3d. 


(E.\SY  TO  FIX) 


USTRELLA,  Ltd., 

110,   Shaftesbury  Avenue,    LONDON,  W.I. 

Wholesale  : — Osborne   Garrett.    London,    Manr'iesler.    BirminSham,  Glasgow. 
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Previews 


Criticisms  of  the 
Latest  Films 


THE  MAN  WHO  COULD 
WORK  MIRACLES. 

R.  H.  G.  WELLS  is 
not  only  a  great 
thinker  but  a  great 
[  talker  and  it  is  this 
latter  quaUty  of  his  that  comes 
perilously  near  at  times  to  wreck- 
ing the  kinematic  vcilue  of  this 
film  based  on  one  of  his  stories. 
The  story  centres  round  George 
McWTiirter  Fotheringay,  on  whom 
a  celestial  overlord  confers  the 
power  to  work  miracles  and  >Ir. 
Fotheringay  having  accidentally 
discovered  his  unique  gifts  while 
enjoying  a  well-earned  drink  after 
his  labours  as  an  assistant  in  a 
drapery  store,  is  quite  overawed. 

After  a  few  tentative  experiments 
in  which  he  materialises  objects 
beloved  of  the  conjuror,  he  grows 
more  ambitious  and  commands  one 
one  of  his  women  colleagues  to  fall 
in  love  with  him.  Then  it  is  that  he 
finds  he  has  no  power  over  the  soul 
of  human  beings,  but  only  over 
concrete  things.  Being  a  decent 
little  fellow  at  heart,  he  is  most 
anxious  to  benefit  mankind  in 
general  but  he  soon  finds  that  it  is 
impossible  to  help  one  section  of  the 
community  vi-ithout  hurting  another. 

His  employer  and  the  local  bank 
manager  try  to  use  his  powers  for 
financial  gain,  an  ideahstic  minister 
of  the  church  has  beautiful  but 
impractical  ideas  for  creating  a 
modem  Utopia  and,  as  a  start, 
jJersuades  Fotheringay  to  point  out 
to  a  crusty  colonel  of  the  most 
die-hard  type  the  error  of  his  ways. 
This  he  does  by  changing  that 
choleric  old  warrior's  supply  of 
whisky  to  something  as  unpleasant  as 
it  is  non-alcoholic  and  by  converting 
his  swords  and  rifles  into  plough- 
shares and  other  agricultural  im- 
pliments. 

The  colonel  is  so  scandalised  that 
he  tries  to  shoot  him,and  Fotheringay 
realising  that  you  can't  please  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  creates  a 
magnificent  palace  to  which  he 
fetches  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth  and 
orders  them  to  get  busy  right  away 
devising  a  better  world  for  that 
neglecteid  being  "the-man-in-the- 
street."  To  demonstrate  hLs  own 
power,  he  then  orders  the  world  to 
stop  rotating  and  universal  chaos 
ensues  until  he  cries  "  Let  everythin-^ 
be  as  it  was  before,"  and  things  are 
just  as  they  were  before  he  possessed 
the  p>ower  to  work  miracles,  which 
power  he  surrenders  for  good  and  al! 
— and  very  glad  he  is  to  do  ?<-> ' 
The  trick  photoxraphy  by  means 
of  which  Fotheringay.  admirably 
and  sympathetically  played  by 
Roland  \'oung,  is  seen  working  his 
miracles  is  excellently  handled  and 
there  are  many  amusing  sidelights. 
But  the  action  is  so  frequently  held 
up  for  minutes  at  a  time  while  some 
character  or  other  expounds 
W'ellsian  philosophy  that  one  is  left 
regretting  that  there  is  so  little  of  the 
jam  of  entertainment  value  to  so 
much  of  the  powder  of  sociological 
diatribe,  especially  as  the  author's 
doctrine  seems  to  be  one  of  despair. 

One  is  also  left  regretting  the 
performance  and  grotesque  make-up 
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of  Ralph  Richardson  as  the  colonel, 
although  Ernest  Tliesiger  as  the 
clergyman,  Edward  Chapman  as 
Fotheringay's  employer  and  Joan 
Gardner  as  the  girl  hy^  whom  he  is 
attracted  are  all  excellent. 

As  usual,  H.  G.  Wells  has  a  lot  to 
say,  but  the  kinema  does  not  appear 
to  be  his  ideal  medium  of  expression. 

MARY  OF  SCOTLAND 

Holl3rwoc)d's  attitude  towards  his- 
torical films  is  a  strange  one. 
Drama  dealing  with  famous  people 
of  a  bygone  age  must  always  be 
handled  in  an  expensive  and  lavish 
style  and  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  obvious  anachron- 
isms in  details  of  production.  Yet  it 
will  cheerfully  play  ducks-and- 
drakes  with  recorded  facts  if  by  so 
doing  dramatic  values  can  be 
heightened.  History,  in  fact,  may 
be  sacrified  on  the  altar  of  entertain- 
ment but  the  sacrificial  robes  must 
be  authentic  to  the  last  gusset. 

Thus,  Mary  of  Scotland,  which 
purports  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
dark-starred  queen's  unhappy  life 
after  her  return  to  her  native  land. 
Her  struggles  against  the  power- 
seeking  barons,  the  treacherous 
behaviour  towards  her  of  Elizabeth, 
her  short-lived  happiness  with  Both- 
well,  and  her  execution  are  all  treated 
in  a  manner  which  tends  to  defeat 
its  own  ends  by  the  very  weight  of 
colourful  drama  employed.  It  is  as 
though  an  organist  attempted  to 
cover  up  faulty  phrases  in  his  play- 
ing by  pulling  out  the  "  oj>en 
diaphason  "  stop  throughout. 

"There  is  drama  in  plenty,  but 
most  of  the  characters  are  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  heavily 
stressed  sixteenth  century  atmos- 
phere and  they  are  not  helped  in  their 
task  by  such  lines  as  the  one  Both- 
well  has  to  speak  to  Mar3''s  husband 
when  he  exclaims,  "Still  hanging 
around,  Damley  ? "  In  many 
instances  they  achieve  the  boorish- 
ness  of  manners  without  capturing 
the  underlying  bravado  of  spirit 


which  was  so  notable  a  quality  in 
men  of  those  days. 

Katharine  Hepburn  works  hard  as 
Mary  and  emotes  to  good  effect  but 
she  seems  unable  to  capture  the 
underlying  spirit  of  a  woman  whose 
high  office  had  preordained  her  to  a 
hfe  of  tribulations  which  could  at 
times  triumph  over  her  inherent 
spirit  of  fatalism.  Rather  does  she 
suggest  an  ordinary  woman  struggl- 
ing with  the  everyday  problems  of 
modem  life. 

Fredric  March  as  the  loyal, 
impetuous  Bothwell  has  sensed 
the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  times 
admirably  and  his  performance  un- 
questioningly  adds  a  fine  new  feather 
to  his  cap — or  rather,  bonnet.  A 
sensitive  performance  comes  from 
John  Carradine  as  Rizzio  but 
Douglas  Walton  rather  over- 
emphasises the  worse  qualities  of 
Damley.  Florence  Eldridge  is  con- 
\-incing  as  the  suspicious,  intriguing 
Queen  Ehzabeth,  and  Moroni  Olsen 
thunders  impressively  as  the  un- 
compromising John  Knox. 

.\s  a  contribution  to  history  the 
film  is  neghgible  but  it  is  a  colourful 
spectacle  with  plenty  of  drama  of  a 
flamboyant  type  and  were  at  least 
thirty  minutes  to  be  lopped  off  the 
nmning  time  its  entertainment 
value  would  be  increased. 

IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN 

We  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
to  see  this  new  Jessie  Matthews 
musical,  for  America  was  accorded 
the  first  peep,  but  now  that  Gau- 
mont-British  have  given  us  the 
opportunity,  we  realise  that  the 
high  praises  bestowed  upon  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Herring  Pond  are 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  In  fact. 
It's  Love  Again  reaches  a  new  level 
of  entertainment  that  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  surpass. 

The  story,  such  as  it  is,  tells  of  an 
ambitious  young  actress  who  tries  in 
vain  to  get  a  "shop"  in  musical 
comedy.  She  meets  Peter  Carlton  a 
young  man-about-town  whose  bosom 
pal,  Freddie  Rathbone,  suppUes  him 
with  "copy"  for  the  social  gossip 
feature  he  writes  for  The  Record,  and 
the  two  fall  in  love.  Peter  and 
Freddie  conceive  the  not  very  original 
idea  of  inventing  a  mythical  Mrs. 
Smythe — Smj'the,  a  glamorous 
young  woman  who  is  a  famous  big 
game  hunter  and  explorer,  in  order 
to  bolster  up  their  column  with 
exclusive  stories  of  her  exploits. 

Elaine,  not  realising  that  the  lady 
has  no  corporeal  existence,  poses  as 


Sophie  Stewart  r.s  '  Maggie  Hooper 
I  I  "  The  Man  Who 


'  and  Roland  Young  as  '  Fotheringay ' 
Could  Work  Miracles." 
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her  to  gain  pubUcity  and  creates  such 
a  sensation  that  she  is  offered  the 
lead  in  a  West  End  revue.  Her 
op)ening  night  is  spoiled  by  a  rival 
newspaper  man  who  threatens  to 
expose  her  unless  she  gives  all  future 
stories  to  his  own  paper  exclusively, 
and  the  show  ends  abruptly  half  way 
through.  However,  all  works  out 
weU  in  the  end  with  Peter  and 
Elaine  facing  imminent  matrimony 
and  a  cloudless  future. 

Directed  by  Victor  Saville,  this 
musical  moves  both  smoothly  and 
fast  and  there  are  no  weak  Unks  in 
the  chain  of  entertainment.  The 
musical  numbers  are  very  tuneful 
and  "It's  Love  Again"  and  "Love 
Is  SUpping  Through  My  Fingers" 
are  certain  to  be  rendered  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  by  every 
radio,  dance  band,  and  musically- 
minded  errand  boy  in  the  country. 

The  humour  is  never  far  absent 
and  at  times  rises  to  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  heights  in  British 
musicals,  Sonnie  Hale  as  Freddie 
scoring  heavily  all  along  the  line  in 
this  respect.  Jessie  Matthews,  as 
Elaine,  has  no  chink  in  her  his- 
trionic armour  and  her  acting, 
singing  and  dancing  have  a  verve 
and  charm  that  excel  even  the  very 
high  standard  she  has  set  herself  in 
previous  productions,  while  Robert 
Young  succeeds  in  being  bright  and 
cheerful  to  exactly  the  right  degree. 

The  supporting  cast,  too,  are 
uniformally  sound  and  there  are  no 
rough  edges  anywhere  to  jar  the 
easy  mnning  of  what  is  the  best 
British  musical  to  date. 

EAST  MEETS  WEST 

Those  who  enjoyed  seeing  George 
ArUss  as  the  Rajah  in  The  Green 
Goddess  will,  doubtless  experience  72 
minutes  of  happy  memories,  for  here 
he  is  back  again,  this  time  as  a 
stately  old  buffer  ruling  an  old 
buffer  state  which  both  Great 
Britain  and  a  sinister  Oriental  p>ower 
badly  need  as  an  ally.  Courteous  but 
crafty,  cultured  but  cruel,  his  words 
are  as  measured  £is  his  steps,  so  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  his  native 
cunning  enables  him  to  triumph  in 
the  battle  of  diplomatic  wits  and 
ultimately  collect  no  fewer  than 
£2,000,000  for  development  in 
Renang. 

The  Sultan's  troubles  are  not 
amehorated  by  the  fact  that  his  son, 
Nezim  who  was  sent  to  Oxford  and 
obtained- a  blue  for  lawn  tennis,  is  in 
love  writh  Marguerite,  the  wife  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs  to  the 
British  dependancy  of  Tunatra 
which  lies  just  across  the  river  from 
his  own  State.  However,  when 
Carter,  Marguerite's  husband,  is 
caught  smuggling  gin  into  his 
kingdom,  the  Sultan's  crafty  mind 
coifteives  a  scheme  whereby  he  can 
play  Sir  Henry  Mallory,  the  Govenor 
of  Tunatra,  and  Dr.  Shagu,  the 
emissary  of  the  Oriental  power 
against  each  other,  and  in  doing  so 
he  gets  his  own  way  all  round. 

George  ArlisS,  as  the  Sultan,  acts 
with  almost  ostentatious  suavity, 
Lucie  Mannheim  infuses  the  part  of 
Marguerite  Carter  with  considerable 
emotional  depth  and  a  great  deal  of 
sincerity  and  Ronald  Ward  as  her 
hard-drinking,  hard-hearted  husband 
also  does  good  work.  Godfre 
Tearle  as  the  Govenor  of  Tunat" 
adds  sartorial  lustre  to  the  Dipl 
matic  Corps  and  John  Laurie  i 
undiluted   Scotch  as  a  doctor. 

Herbert  Mason's  direction  assur" 
plenty  of  action,  but  whether  yo 
are  able  to  enter  wholeheartedly  into 
the  plottings  and  plannings  of  th 
Sultan  of  a  somewhat  nebulous  Stat 
depends  entirely  on  your  reactions  t 
George  Arliss. 
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but  waif 
until  this 
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The  long,  dreary  day  has  done  its  worst :  tonight  she'll  be 
out  on  the  river.  Radiant  with  sparkling  freshness,  irresistible  ! 
Ten  lazy  minutes  in  a  bath  with  a  Reckitt's  bath  cube  in  it,  and 
weariness  drifts  away.  Tonic,  alkaline  water,  soft  as  satin  and 
fragrant  as  flowers,  clears  and  cleanses  acid  waste  from  every  tiny 
pore.  Turns  you  out  livelier,  lovelier,  gives  bloom  to  your  skin, 

Rl      •    J    .  ^  assures  you  of  admiration, 

e  c  k  1 1 1  s 

BATH  CUBES 

2A.  rarh  and  in  cartons  of  3  cubrn  for  6d.  or  6  rubes  for  1/- 

I.AVENDER   ■    MLY  OF  THE  VALLEY   -    VERBENA   ■    ESSENCE  OF  FLOWERS   •  PINE 
MADE         BY        RE  CKITT        AND        SONS         LIMITFD,        HULL         AND  LONDON 


Sl\  ways  of 
setting  your 


Hair  at  Home 

from  a  6-  bottle  of 


So  easy  to  arrange  fascinating  new  hair  styles  when 
you  use  Amami  Wave  Set.  It  guides  the  hair  in 
precisely  the  waves  and  curls  you  want  to  achieve, 
yet  leaves  it  not  the  least  bit  sticky  or  oily.  It's 
the  beauty  secret  of  thousands  of  smart  girls  who 
must  never  have  a  hair  out  of  place,  must  always 
present  an  "  expensive  "  appearance  at  minimum 
cost.  Buy  a  botde  of  this  easy-to-use  lotion  to-day, 
and  try  an  exciting  new  coiffure. 

Try  the  new  Amami  Spirit  Wave  Set ! 
Quick-drying.  Non-oily.  Keeps  order 
over  every  type  of  hair.  Packed  in  a 
yellow  carton.  At  all  chemists. 


mm 


M.  and  If3  per  bottle 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  Just  released 

***WIFE  VERSUS 
SECRETARY 

***THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST 

***THINGS  TO  COME 

c**WHEN  KNIGHTS  WERE 
BOLD 

♦♦MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 

♦FAIR  EXCHANGE 
c^THE  SKY  PARADE 
♦MURDER  ON  A  BRIDLE 
PATH 

♦CHAMPAGNE  CHARLIE 

THE  ROGUES 

TAVERN 
TUGBOAT  PRINCESS 
TWO  ON  A  DOORSTEP 

What  the  asterisks  mecm — 

•  •  *  •  An  outstanding  feature. 
•**   Very  good.        *  •  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  LIONEL  COLLIER 


♦••WIFE  VERSUS  SECRETARY 

M.-G.-M.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Social 
comedy.    Rutis  87  minutes. 

Clark  Gable  Van 

Jean  Harlow  Whitey 

Myrna  Loy  Linda 

May  Robson  Mimi 

George  Barbier  Underwood 

James  Stewart  Dave 

Hobart  Cavanaugh  Joe 

John  Qvalen  Mr.  Jenkins 

Tom  Dugan  Finney 

Gilbert  Emery  '.  Simpson 

Marjorie  Gateson  Eve  Merritt 

Gloria  Holden  Joan  Carstairs 

Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  Previewed  May 
13,  1936,  and  fully  dealt  with  in  Famous  Films 
Supplement  in  this  issue. 

The  hand  of  the  expert  shows  in 
every  department  of  this  film — 
acting,  direction,  script-writing,  set- 
tings, cutting — and  the  result  is 
100  per  cent,  entertainment. 

The  story  is  about  Van,  a  wealthy 
publisher,  and  his  wife  Linda,  who 
have  been  married  for  three  years 
and  are  gloriously  happy.  Van  has  a 
pretty,  adoring,  and  extremely 
efficient  secretary  named  Whitey, 
with  whom  he  is  friendly  (as  he  is 
with  everyone),  but  not  intimate. 

Gossiping  tongues  awake  Linda's 
suspicions,  and  although  she  clings 
to  her  belief  in  Van,  apparently 
unassailable  proof  of  his  unfaithful- 
ness causes  her  to  bring  divorce  pro- 
ceedings; Whitey,  however,  by  tell- 
ing Linda  she  means  to  have  Van 
for  herself  as  soon  as  he  is  free,  makes 
her  reconsider  her  decision,  and  she 
and  \'an  are  reconciled. 

Clark  Gable,  Myrna  Loy  and  Jean 
Harlow  are  an  exceedingly  strong 
combination,  and  the  humour  and 
pathos  are  intermingled  with  great 
skill. 

•••THE   PETRIFIED  FOREST 

Warner.  American.  "  A  "  certificate.  Emotional 
drama.    Runs  83  minutes. 

Leslip  Howard   Alan  Squier 

Hette  Davis  Gahhelle  .Maple 

(;ENi!viEvr  ToBlM   Mrs.  Chisholm 

Dick  Foram  Boze  Hertr.linirer 

HvMFHKr.Y  Bocakt   Dii^e  Mantoe 

Joseph  Sawyer   Jarkie 

PoRTPR  Hall  Jason  Maple 

Chari.fs  Grapewih  Cramp  Maple 

Pai  l  Hakvpv   Mr.  Chisholm 

F.DDiE  Aci  f  p.   Linrman 

Ai}KikH  MoRRif  Riitjy 

:  ina  Cahpana    Pania 
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Bette  Davis  and  Leslie  Howard  in 
"  The  Petrified  Forest." 


Slim  Johnson  Pyles 

John  Alexander  Joseph 

Directed  by  Archie  Mayo.  Previewed  August  1, 
1936. 

Alan  Squier  is  an  author  and  an 
idealist  who  is  married  to  a 
rich  woman.  FeeUng  that  his  ideal- 
ism, which  is  an  integral  part  of  his 
spiritual  make-up,  is  becoming 
stifled,  he  sets  out  on  a  vague  pil- 
grimage -with  the  object  of  finding 
some  concrete  means  whereby  he 
can  justify  his  existence.  At  a 
lonely  service  station  in  the  Arizona 
Desert  he  meets  a  girl,  Gabrielle 
Maple,  who  longs  to  express  herself 
in  some  artistic  way  and  rebels  at 
the  loneliness  she  has  to  end  are. 
Alan,  the  idealist  and  mystic,  and 
Gabrielle,  the  practical  artist,  fall 
in  love  with  each  other,  but  happi- 
ness is  short-lived,  for  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  bandits,  and  .\lan,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
Gabrielle  the  chance  to  give  her 
love  of  art  and  beauty  expression  in 
a  practical  manner,  which  he  him- 
self was  too  much  of  a  dreamer  ever 
to  achieve,  makes  over  his  life 
insurance  to  her  and  then  persuades 
one  of  the  bandits  to  shoot  him. 
Thus  he  passes  on  to  the  girl  the 
same  opportunities  which  he  had 
but  failed  so  badly  to  exploit. 

.\ppealing  to  the  senses  and  emo- 
tions in  a  most  unusual  manner, 
this  beautifully  acted  and  intensely 
moving  story  is  dominated  by  Leslie 
Howard  as  Alan.  Just  as  in  Berkeley 
Square,  the  underlying  spirituality 
and  idealism  of  the  hero  are  stressed 
in  a  manner  which  is  as  free  of 
mawkishness  as  it  is  full  of  sin- 
cerity. Bette  Davis,  as  Gabrielle, 
is  wholly  natural  and  human,  and 
Humphrey  Bogart.  as  the  bandit 
killer,  acts  with  such  understanding 
that  one  pities  the  man  as  much  as 
one  detests  the  crimes  he  commits. 
The  supporting  ca.st  is  uniformally 
excellent,  and  .\rchie  Mayo,  the 
director,  has  produced  a  story  that 
is  right  out  of  the  ordinary  and  full 
of  a  brilliance  and  depth  that 
inspire  not  only  pleasure  at  the  time, 
but  thought  afterwards. 

•••THINGS  TO  COME 

L'niled    Artist  f.     firitish.     "V"  certificate. 
Futuristic  melodrama.  Runs  WO  minutes. 

Raymond  Massey  f  John  Cabai 

\  Oswald  Cabal 


MaRGARETTA  SCOTT  { 

Cedric  Hardwicke  Theotocopulos 

Maurice  Braddell  Dr.  Hctrding 

Sophie  Stewart  Mrs.  Cabal 

Derrick  de  Marney  Richard  Gordon 

Ann  Todd  Mary  Gordon 

Pearl  Argyle  Katherine  Cabal 

Kenneth  Villiers  Maurice  Passworthy 

Ivan  Brandt  Modem  Mitani 

Anne  Mclaren  The  CbOd 

Directed  by  Williem  Cameron  Menties. 

Igive  this  three  stars  because  it  is 
a  grand  experiment.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  picture  in  which  nearly 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  "produc- 
tion values";  the  human  interest  is 
negligible,  because,  for  one  thing, 
we  do  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
same  characters  throughout,  and 
also,  while  we  do  see  them,  they  talk 
interminably  in  the  words  of  H.  G. 
Wells. 

True,  the  words  are  good  words; 
and  if  you  are  inclined  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  on  the  future  of  the  world  this 
wiU  delight  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trick 
photography,  the  model  work,  and 
the  cuttings  are  so  amazingly  clever 
that  for  large  portions  of  the  film  you 
will  be  enthralled. 

The  destruction  of  Everjrtown, 
the  aftermath  of  the  world-war,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  civilisation  by 
scientists  and  dreamers,  who  finally 
attempt  to  reach  the  moon,  is  a 
triumph  of  skill  and  art,  and  the 
film  is  worth  seeing  for  these  things 
alone. 


FnwARD  Chapman.. 


(Pipper  Passworthy 
Raymond  Pa;.sworthy 
The  Boss 


Irene  Dunne  and  Robert   Taylor  in 
"  Magnificent  Obssession." 


But  the  pity  is  that  the  breath  of 
life  was  never  breathed  into  the 
characters.  The  players  (especially 
Ralph  Richardson  and  Margaretta 
Scott)  fight  to  make  them  come  alive, 
but  they  never  do. 

c**WHEN  KNIGHTS 
WERE  BOLD 

General  Film  Distributors.  British.  "V"  cer- 
tificate. Comedy  burlesque.  Runs  75  minutes. 

Jack  Buchanan  SirGuydeVere 

Fay  Wray    Lady  Rowena 

Garry  Marsh    Brian  Ballymote 

Kate  Cutler  Aunt  Agatha 

Martita  Hunt  Aunt  Esther 

Robert  Horton  Cousin  Bertie 

.\ubrey  Mather  The  Canon 

Aubrey  Fitzgerald  Barker 

Robert  Nainbv  Whittle 

.Moore  Marriott  The  Tramp 

Charles  Paton  The  Mayor 

Directed  bv  Jack  Ravmond.  Previewed  March  7 
1936. 

Since  this  farce  was  first  staged, 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  it  has 
become  as  internationally  famous  as 
Charley's  Aunt,  and  few  people  do 
not  know  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  de 
Vere,  who  finds  himself  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  has  many  hilarious 
adventures  with  the  people  whose 
lineal  descendants  are  his  own 
friends  and  contemporaries. 

In  this  version  Jack  Buchanan, 
who  plays  de  Vere,  is  well  served 
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with  a  part  to  which  he  suits  himself 
admirably,  and  he  extracts  enough 
humour,  to  say  nothing  of  dancing 
and  singing,  out  of  it  to  satisfy  his 
fans  completely.  There  is  plenty  of 
broad,  obvious  humour  in  this 
version,  which  has  several  additions 
to  the  stage  production,  and  director 
Jack  Raymond  has  been  most 
successful,  especially  with  the 
mediaeval  sequences,  which  are 
richly  colourful  and  spectacular. 

The  action  moves  along  at  a  good 
round  pace,  and  even  if  some  of  the 
later  scenes  lack  a  littie  of  the  pep 
of  the  first  sequences,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  dull  moments. 

Fay  Wray,  as  the  Lady  Rowena, 
is  somewhat  stilted,  but  Kate  Cutler 
and  Martita  Hunt  are  both  excellent 
as  her  aunts ;  and  good  performances 
come  from  Garry  Marsh,  as  Brian 
Ballymote,  and  Moore  Marriott,  as 
the  tramp. 

••MAGNIFICENT  OBSESSION 

Universal.  American.  "  U "  certificate.  Emo- 
tional drama.    Runs  112  minutes. 

Irene  Dunne  Helen  Hudson 

Robert  Taylor  Bobby  Merrick 

Charles  Butterwortb  Tommy  Masterton 

Betty  Furness  Joyce  Hudson 

Sara  Haden  Nancy  Ashford 

Ralph  Morgan  Randolph 

Henry  Armetta  Tony 

Gilbert  Emery  Dr.  Ramsay 

Arthur  Hoyt  Perry 

Lowell  Durham  Junior  Masterton 

Alan  Davis  Dr.  Justin 

Crauford  Kent  Dr.  Thomas 

Edward  Earle  Mr.  Miller 

Inez  Courtney  May 

Marion  Clayton  Amy 

XoRMAN  Drew  Receptionist 

Beryl  Mercer  Mis.  Eden 

Cora  Sue  Collins  Ruth 

.\RTHUR  Treacher  Horace 

Directed  by  John  M.  Stahl.  Previewed  March 
21,  1936. 

Here  is  a  good  dramatic  story, 
well  acted,  and  both  sentiment 
and  humour  cleverly  blended.  Dr. 
Hudson  had  a  magnificent  obsession, 
namely,  to  act  the  Good  Samaritan 
to  all  who  needed  help  and  to  take 
no  reward  for  his  services.  A  rich 
young  waster,  Bobby  Merrick,  is  the 
indirect  cause  of  his  death  by  drown- 
ing, and  later  Merrick  meets  the 
doctor's  widow,  with  whom  he  falls 
in  love.  He  takes  her  for  a  trip  in 
his  car,  and  behaves  so  badly  that 
Helen  Hudson  insists  on  getting  out 
and  walking.  No  sooner  does  she 
leave  the  car  than  she  is  knocked 
down,  and  her  injuries  result  in 
blindness. 

Bobby,  genuinely  distressed  and 
penitent,  makes  secret  arrangements 
for  her  to  go  to  Paris  for  treatment, 
and  does  all  he  can  to  make  amends, 
but  when  he  proposes  to  her,  she 
thinks  he  does  so  out  of  pity,  and 
turns  him  down.  He  then  resolves 
to  reform  his  Ufe,  and  takes  up 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Fay  Wray  and  Jack   Buchanan  in 
"  When  Knights  Were  Bold." 
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RADIUM  V.  GREY  HAIR 

20  Years 

Younger ! 

It's   astonishing   how  grey 
hairs  age  one,  but  still  more 
astonishing    how    a  short 
course  of  'Caradium  *  Hair 
Restorer  makes  the  grey- 
haired  look  10  to  20  years 
younger.  '  Caradium '  is  not 
a  Dye  or  Stain.  The  secret 
of  its  wonderful  power  rests 
partly  in   the  Radio-active 
water  with  which  it  is  prepared, 
and  its  results  look  natural  because 
'  Caradium  '  regrows  the  original 
beautiful  colour  right  from  the  hair 
roots.  'Caradium'  will  stop  your  HAIR 
FALLING  AND  REMOVE  EVERY  TR.\CE  OF  DANDRUFF  AT  ONCE 

*  Caradium'  is  NOT  A  DYE 

The  oac  of  CtxIIutti  i»  abaolntely  imclctectable,  so  natural  b  the  coorsc  of  restoration. 
'  Caradhun  *  has,  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  restored  many  thousands  of  heads  with 
grey  and  impoverished  hair  to  perfect  health,  colour  and  beauty.  Sheaves  of  original  testi- 
monials from  all  parts  (can  be  seen  at  the  House  of  Caradium)  speak  highly  in  praise  of  this 
wonderful  preparation. 

GR£Y  HAIR  WILL  NEVER  APPEAR  IF  CARADIUM  RESTORER  IS  USED  ONCE 
WEEKLY  AS  A  TONIC 
Caradium  Shampoo  Powders.  The  finest  in  the  world  for  producing 
Soft  and  Glossy  hair,  6d.  eadi.  Padiets  of  twelve,  5  -. 

WARNING. — Ask  for  Garadiiun  Regd.  and  see  tiiat  yon  get  it;  imitations  are  useless. 


Write  for 
Hair  Book 


REGD. 


A  4/'-  MM  if  Mw  mili^h  tor  tli«M  aaly  diffeliy  mi- 
Carafiaa  Hair  RMtMr  b  aMaiMM*  af  afl  caad  Clitaiatt : 
Harratfs,  WhiMq*.  Barkm.  tmntn*,  riaalfe*  Wbitat, 
Btati,  Taytor't  Dr«e  Stom,  tte.,  or  iiract  ia  plaia  wrawar 
(•MTWat  piiUn  S  C  txtra)  fram  : — 


Lame  Six* 

7^6 


CARADIUM   (Regd.),  38,   Great   Smitta   Street,   Westminster,  Loodon 
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join  coroVs  exclusive 
circle  >A 


/  sooner  or  later  you'll  admit  that  shop- 
ping at  corot's  is  the  practical  way  of 
shopping  in  bond  street, 
a  corot  model  will  set  you  apart  in 
the  eyes  of  your  friends  as  one  having 
that  blessed  "dress  sense." 
corot  has  a  model  to  suit  you  for  every 
occasion,  as  you  will  see  from  her  cata- 
logue, by  her  credit  terms,  your  account 
is  settled  in  a  few  months,  at  no  extra 
cost,  by  unnoticeable  instalments. 

"  sure  success  " 
success  is  certain  if   you   choose   a  tunic 
type  frock  in  fine  woollen,    lingerie  touches 
on  revers  and  pockets  are  refreshing, 
cash  4!4  gns.  13/6 
monthly 


core 


(dept.  p.g.  269) 

33  old  bond  street, 

london,  w.l  regent  0234 

\       please  send  corot  latest  catalogue  and  details  of  instalment  plan 


tmme  

address. 
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Iwasashumed 
to  he  seen.  ,  . 

Don't  let  a  skin  disfigured  by  blotches  and  pimples 
spoil  your  enjoyment.  You'll  get  more  fun  out  of  life 
if  you've  a  perfect  complexion.  If  your  face  is  spoiled 
by  unsightly  blackheads,  blotches  or  enlarged  pores, 
try  D.D.D.  Brand  Prescription.  This  non-greasy  lotion 
will  quickly  clear  the  skin  of  every  blemish  and  give 

Ku  that  flawless  complexion  you  admire  so  much  In  others: 
r  Eczema  and  other  stubborn  skin  diseases,  D.D.D. 
Prescription  will  be  found  a  safe  and  certain  cure. 

1/3  a  bottle  at  all  chemisU.  Ask  too  for  D.D.D.  Soap 
and  D.D.D.  Talcum  Powder — they  -are  both  delicately 
perfumed,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and  velvety. 

Co  EC  Send  a  postcard  to  D.D.D.  Laboratories, 
■  "'^^  P.ll,  Fleet  Lane,  London,  E.C.4  for  libera] 
■ample  bottle.    Write  to-day. 


D.  D.  D 

BRAND 

PRESCRIPTION 


FOR  ALL  SKIN  TROUBLES 


Soon  after  she  changed 
to  Buty-Tone,  romance 
came  her  way.  "I  love 
your  rose-petal  com- 
plexion," he  iaid.  But 
she  knew  it  was  Buty- 
Tone.  The  wonderful 
Buty-Tone  foundation 
cream  is  made  in  two 
types.  No.  I  a  grease- 
less  cream  of  the  van- 
ishing type. 
No.  2  specially  created 
for  those  whose  skins 
are  naturally  dry.  Both 
foundation  creams 
protect  the  skin  and 
"  hold  "  powder  and 
rouge  all  day. 

£vrr)  Woman  in  search  of  beauly  should  trv 
Buty-Tone  triihoul  delay.  Send  3d.  in  stamps 
for  a  generous  sample  of  Foundation  or 
Cleansing  Cream  .  .  .  to  Beauty  Proprietaries 
IJd.,  Eatle  house.  Jermyn  Street,  S.IV.X. 


Buty-Tone  Cleansing C ream. FountlationCream 
and  Potider  ue  ohlatnabU  at  2.  -  eaeh  from  tk, 
better  Stores,  Chemists  aud  Hn^r  ir,  -  ,  i  • 
Creams  noa-  available  in  I/-  tubes. 


TAKES      YOUR      MIND   /OFF     YOUR  COMPLEXION 
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REVIEWS-Continued 


surgery,  and  later — as  you  have 
doubtlessly  guessed — saves  the  life 
and  restores  the  sight  of  the  woman 
he  loves. 

Told  thus  baldly,  the  story,  which 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  good  as  well 
as  the  evU  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,  sounds  trite,  but  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  John  Stahl  it  is 
sufficiently  infused  with  life  to 
become  thoroughly  convincing,  and 
possesses  that  "little  of  everything" 
that  makes  for  a  successful  picture. 

Irene  Dunn  and  Robert  Taylor 
earn  fresh  laurels  for  their  acting  as 
the  widow  and  the  playboy,  and,  out 
of  the  big  cast  of  forty,  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  acting 
of  Charles  Butterworth,  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  Sarah  Haden,  and  Frank 
Morgan. 

*FAIR  EXCHANGE 

Warner.    British.    "  U "  certificate.  Comedy- 
drama.    Runs  63  minutes. 

Patric  Knowles  Tony  Meredith 

RoscoE  Ates  Elmer  Goodge 

IsLA  Bevas  Elise  Randall 

Lovis  Goodrich  James  Meredith 

Raymond  Lovell  Sir  Reeves  Willoughby 

Cecil  Humphreys  Matthew  Randall 

MoRLAND  Graha>:  Dr.  Franz  Schmidt 

Directed  by  Ralph  Ince. 

An  unpretentious  but  quite  en- 
tertaining comedy-drama, 
which  tells  of  two  undergraduates 
who  are  sent  down  for  having  accused 
one  of  the  dons  of  theft.  Tony 
Meredith,  one  of  the  young  men,  is 
the  son  of  a  famous  criminologi.st, 
who  is  so  anxious  that  his  son  shall 
not  follow  in  his  footsteps  that  he 
determines  to  hold  the  boy  up  to 
ridicule  by  faking  a  burglary  and 
letting  him  try  to  solve  the  mystery. 
Tony  and  his  friend,  Elmer  Goodge. 
get  to  work  and  find  that  the  picture 
has  really  been  stolen.  They  finally 
run  the  thief  to  earth  and  Tony 
finds  romance  with  the  niece  of  one 
of  the  hoaxers. 

Patric  Knowles,  as  one  of  the 
embryonic  Sherlocks,  has  a  part  that 
fits  him  perfectly,  while  his  col- 
league, played  by  the  stuttering 
Roscoe  Ates,  provides  most  of  the 
comedy.  Isla  Bevan  makes  an 
attractive  heroine  and  another  good 
performance  comes  from  Raymond 
Loveil. 

c'THE  SKY  PARADE 

Paramount.      American.      ■•{;'•  certificate. 
Aerial  melodrama.    Runs  70  minutes. 

JiMMiE  Allen  Jimmie  Allen 

William  Garcan   Speed  Robertson 

Katherine  DeMille  Jerry  Croft 

Kent  Taylor  Tommy  Wade 

Robert  Fiske  Scotty  Allen 

Grant  Withers  Casey  Cameron 

SiD  Savlor  Flash  Lewis 

Edgar  Deahisc  Gat  Bilhngs 

Georges  Renavant  Baron  .■\nkrevitch 

Billy  Lee  Jimmie  (aged  4) 

Directed  by  Otho  Lovering. 

Clever  direction  makes  this  pic- 
ture good  entertainment,  and 
the  fact  that  the  story  is  frankly 
melodrama  of  the  convenrional  does 
not  matter.  It  is  the  trimmings 
that  count,  and  they,  including  as 
they  do,  many  pages  from  the  thril- 
ling history  of  commercial  aviation, 
are  full  of  excitement  and  spectacle. 
The  story  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  three  war-time  air  aces  who  join 
a  flying  circus  and  are  approached 
by  an  unscrupulous  flyer  to  carry 
contraband.  They  refuse,  and  later 
enter  commercial  aviation,  where 
they  again  run  foul  of  the  villain  of 
the  piece  before  love  and  success 
come  to  at  least  one  of  them. 

William  Ciargan,  Kent  Taylor,  and 
Robert  Fiske,  as  the  Three  Muske- 
teers of  the  air.  are  convincingly 
strapping  and  manly;  Katherine 
DcMille  is  an  attractive  heroine;  and 
Grant  Withers  is  as  sinister  a  crook 
as  any  schoolboy  could  desire.  The 
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Derrick  de  Marney  and  Ann  Todd  in 
"  Things  to  Come." 


flying  thrills  are  excellently  handled 
and  are  never  allowed  to  become 
dully  technical,  and  the  photo- 
graphy is  of  a  high  standard. 

*MURDER  ON  A 
BRIDLE  PATH 

Radio.   American.    "A"  certificate.  Mystery 
Comedy.    Runs  64  minutes. 

Ja.mes  Gleaso.n  Inspector  Oscar  Piper 

Helen  Broderick.  ..Miss  Hildegarde  Withers 

Sheila  Terry  Violet  Feverel 

Leslie  Fenton  Don  Gregg 

Loi  isE  Latimer  Barbara  Foley 

Owes  Davis,  jnr  Eddie  Fry 

Christian  Ri-b  Abe  Thomas 

John  Arledge  Joey 

John  Carroll  Latigo  Wells 

Willie  Best  Highpockets 

GvSTAV  VON  Seyffertitz  Dr.  Bloom 

John  Miltern  Pat  Gregg 

Harry  Jans  Addle 

James  Donlan  Kane 

Spencer  Charters  Mahoney 

Mi-RRAY  Alper  Taxi  Driver 

Dewey  Robinson  Turkish  Bath  Attendant 

Mavrice  Case  Handwriting  Expert 

Directed  by  Edward  Killy  and  William  Hamil- 
ton.   Previewed  June  13,  1936. 

Although  this  story  falls  short  of 
the  standard  of  excellence 
maintained  in  the  previous  Inspector 
Piper  films,  it  yet  contains  sufficient 
mystery  and  humour  to  be  good 
entertainment.  A  young  woman, 
who  was  universally  disliked,  is 
found  murdered  on  a  bridle  path, 
and  the  suspects  are  so  many  in 
numbers  that  Piper  is  set  a  more 
than  usually  difficult  task  in  finding 
the  criminal.  Once  again  he  has 
Hildegarde  Withers,  the  sharp- 
tongued  school  teacher,  to  aid  him, 
and  after  a  perfect  shoal  of  red 
herrings  have  been  dealt  with  the 
murderer  is  netted.  Needless  to 
say,  the  character  is  one  of  the  most 
unlikely  people,  which  is  in  the  true 
mystery  tradition. 

James  Gleason  is  as  good  as  ever 
as  the  imp>etuous  detective  who 
vearns  to  make  wholesale  arrests 
when  not  checked  by  the  level- 
headed Miss  Withers.  The  latter 
part  was  created  by  Edna  May 
Oliver,  but  in  this  story  the  role  is 
played  by  Helen  Broderick,  and, 
although  comparisons  are  notoriously 
odious,  one  cannot  truthfully  claim 
that  the  change  is  for  the  better. 
The  supporting  cast  is  above  the 
average  in  talent,  and  Leslie  Fenton 
and  Owen  Davis,  jun  ,  are  very  good. 

The  picture  is  well  set,  the  direc- 
tion is  sound,  and  wise-rracks  are 
both  plentiful  and — what  is  more 
important — amusing. 

•CHAMPAGNE  CHARLIE 

For.     American.     "A"    certificate.  Crime 
drama.    Runs  50  minutes. 

Pai  l  Cavanac.ii  Charlie  Cortland 

Helen  Wood  Linda  Craig 

Thomas  Bvck  Tod  Hollingsworth 

Minna  Gombeli   Lillian  Wavnc 


Herbert  Mundin  Mr.  Fipps 

Noel  Madison  Pedro  Corini 

Montagu  Love  Ivan  Suchine 

Directed  by  James  Tinting. 

The  story,  the  action  of  which 
takes  place  for  the  most  part  on 
board  a  liner  bound  from  America  for 
Europe,  sees  the  trouble  start  when 
an  unpleasant  crook,  named  Pedro 
Gorini,  is  found  dead.  On  board  are 
several  people  who  knew  Pedro, 
including  Linda  Craig,  now  on  a 
honeymoon  trip  with  her  husband. 
Tod  Hollingsworth,  and  Mr.  Phipps, 
a  bar-tender  and  formerly  a  valet 
to  Champagne  Charlie,  an  adventurer 
who,  before  his  death,  had  been 
financed  by  Pedro. 

Champagne  Charlie  had  been  told 
to  marry  Linda  for  her  money,  but 
when  he  realised  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  flame,  he  pre- 
ferred death  to  added  dishonour  and 
made  an  abrupt  exit  from  this  world. 
Both  Linda  and  Mr.  Phipps,  having 
been  more  or  less  directly  involved 
in  Pedro's  death,  go  to  the  captain 
of  the  liner  and  each  seeks  to  take 
the  blame  for  the  deed.  However, 
when  he  has  heard,  their  stories,  the 
captain  is  so  convinced  that  the 
villain  deserved  all  he  got  that  he 


William  Gargan  and  Katherine  De 
Mille  in  "  The  Sky  Parade." 


orders  a  report  to  be  prepared  that 
Pedro  died  by  his  own  hand — which  is 
a  piece  of  intelligent  anticipation  on 
his  part. 

Paul  Cavanagh,  as  Champagne 
Charlie,  is  suave  and  sentimental 
enough  to  be  entirely  convincing; 
Herbert  Mundin,  as  his  valet,  is 
both  amusing  and  sincere ;  and  Helen 
Woods  lends  plenty  of  character  to 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  Linda; 
while  the  Pedro  of  Noel  Madison  is 
as  sinister  a  rogue  as  anyone  could 
wish  not  to  meet  in  real  life.  The 
story  is  somewhat  shilling  shocker- 
ish.  but  the  production  is  so  neat 
and  well  balanced  that  it  provides 
plenty  of  sound  entertainment. 

THE  ROGUES  TAVERN 

Patlie'.    American.    "A"  certificate.  Murder 
Mystery.    Runs  •>!'  minutes. 

Wallace  Ford  Jimmy  Flavin 

Barbara  Pepper  Marjorie  Burns 

Joan  Woodbi  ry  Gloria 

Clara  Kimball  Voi-nc  Mrs.  Jamison 

Jack  Mi  lhall...   Bill 

John  Elliott  Mr.  Jamison 

John  Cowell  Hughes 

Vincent  Dennis  Bert 

Arthi-r  Loft  Wentworth 

Ivo  Henderson  Harrison 

Ed  Cassidi;  Mason 

Silver  Wolf,  the  Dog  Himself 

Directed  by  Bob  Hill. 

An  artificial  murder  mystery 
which,  although  presented 
adequately,  lacks  a  leaven  of  humour 
and  is  further  handicapped  by  weak 
dialogue.  Jimmy  l-'lavin,  a  young 
detective,    takes    the    girl    of  his 


choice  to  an  isolated  tavern,  where 
they  are  to  meet  a  justice  of  the 
peace  who  is  to  marry  them.  The 
young  couple  run  into  no  matri- 
mony, but  plenty  of  murder  of  a 
sensational  but  not  too  convincing 
type,  and  after  almost  as  many 
corpses  as  are  found  in  "Hamlet" 
have  strewn  the  stage,  the  detective 
clears  matters  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone  except  the  murderer 
and,  presumably,  his  victims. 

Wallace  Ford  does  a  lot  of  good 
work  with  a  lot  of  poor  material,  but 
Barbara  Pepper  is  unable  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  that  beset  her 
acting  path  as  his  fiancee  who  helps 
him  to  discover  the  villain  despite 
the  shoals  of  red  herrings  that 
descend  on  his  hapless  head.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  are  as  good  as  the 
story  and  characterisations  permit. 

TUGBOAT  PRINCESS 

Columbia.  Canadian.  "  U "  certificate.  Senti- 
tnental  drama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Walter  C.  Kelly  Uncle  Jack 

Edith  Fellows  Princess  Judy 

Valerie  Hobson  Sally 

Clyde  Cook  Steve 

Lester  Matthews  Bob 

Reginald  Hincks  Captain  Darling 

Directed  by  David  Sehnan. 

A mawkish  and  unconvincing 
story  of  the  "  Little  Orphan 
Annie"  type  that  is  poorly  handled 
throughout.  Princess  Judy  is  an 
orphan  who  lives  with  her  adopted 
father,  an  old  sea-dog  and  the  owner 
of  a  derelict  tramp  steamer,  until 
she  is  seized  by  cruel  welfare  officials 
and  flung  into  an  orphanage.  How- 
ever, her  adopted  father,  a  rough, 
old  fellow  with  a  heart  of  the  purest 
gold,  saves  a  rival's  steamer  in  a 
fog,  wins  a  nice  round  sum  of  money 
as  a  reward,  and  Judy  is  restored  to 
shed  tears  of  joy  on  his  manly 
bosom. 

Edith  Fellows  puts  up  an  excel- 
lent show  as  Judy,  but  Walter  C. 
Kelly,  as  the  sea-dog,  lays  it  on 
with  a  trowel  and  is  far  too  hea\'y  to 
be  convincing,  and  the  supporting 
cast  have  little  chance  to  do  any- 
thing worth  while.  The  production, 
as  a  whole,  does  nothing  to  help 
things;  in  fact,  "  Contrarivvise," 
as  Tweedledee  was  wont  to  remark  I 

TWO    ON   A  DOORSTEP 

Paramount.  British.  " A"  certificate.  Roman- 
tic comedy.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Kay  Hammond  Jill  Day 

Harold  French  Jimmy  Bla" 

Anthony  Hankev  Peter  Day 

George  Mozart  George 

Dorothy  Dewhi-rst  Mrs.  Beamwist 

Frank  Tickle  Mr.  Beamwish 

Walter  Tobias  Diggh 

Ted  Sanders  McTa\isr 

Directed  by  Lawrence  Huntington. 

A weak  story  of  a  brother  and 
sister  who  get  into  financia 
difficulties  owing  to  the  former's 
unfortunate  propensity  for  picking 
losers  on  the  racecourse  and  dogi 
track.  Thinking  that  the  bettis 
public  in  general  must  be  as  in- 
competent as  he  is,  the  brother  set 
up  as  a  bookie,  and  he  and  his  siste 
make  a  fortune  with  an  ease  thai 
would  fill  the  average  turf  account- 
ant with  the  wildest  envy.  Theil 
monetary  problems  being  so  easilj 
solved,  the  sister  marries  the  hand- 
some young  broker's  man  who  is  in 
possession  of  her  flat — and  that  is 
that. 

Kay  Hammond  and  Harold  French 
as  the  sister  and  the  bailifi,  do  not 
act  as  though  they  found  their 
parts  the  least  bit  convincing — 
which  is  not  surprising.  George 
Mozart  is  quite  amusing  in  a  comedy 
role,  but  the  rest  of  the  cast  find  the 
task  of  making  bricks  without  straw 
quite  beyond  them. 

I  cannot  hand  this  picture  even 
the  smallest  bouquet  for  acting, 
story,  or  production. 
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CREST 


A  bar  thickly  and  lusciously  coated 
with  chocolate  rich  and  milky — a 
deUght  in  itself  to  think  of  .  .  .  this 
flaunting  chocolate-wealth  but  a  mere 
casing  for  a  broad  and  deep  slab  of 
solid,  crunchy,  scrumptious  something 
— suggesting  an  ideal  combination  of 
old-fashioned  toffee  at  its  grandest 
(with  the  real  flavour)  and  "  butter- 
scotch "  at  its  lightest  and  crispest 


.  .  .  then  this  masterpiece  of  confec- 
tionery, called  (for  want  of  a  sublimer 
word)  candy,  flavoured  well  and  plenti- 
fullv  with  choice  almonds  .  .  .  CREST  ! 


.  .  .  and  the  price 
{believe  it  or  not)  is  2d.! 


SEVERE  PAINS 
IN   THE  STOMACH 

Everyone  who  has  endured  the  torment  of  stomacL 
pains  will  sympathise  with  Mr.  Pittock,  of  Sandwich. 
Many  who  still  suffer  with  stomach  trouble  can  benefit 
from  his  experience.  If  you  neglect  nature's  warning 
you  may  be  faced  with  serious  danger.  If  you  do  as 
Mr.  Pittock  did — as  tens  of  thousands  of  stomach 
sufferers  have  done — then  you  have  no  need  to  fear. 

Mr.  Pittock  writes  : — 

"I  was  suffering  agony  with  pains  in  the  stomach, 
wind  round  the  heart  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  tried 
medicine,  tablets  and  various  other  remedies,  but 
seemed  to  get  worse  instead  of  better. 

"A  friend  recommended  Maclean  Brand  Stomach 
Powder  and  I  purchased  a  bottle.  After  one  dose  I  felt 
relief  and  now,  after  a  fortnight's  treatment  I  am  well 
again;  all  pain  has  gone  and  my  appetite  is  practically 
normal." 

Now  remember,  for  your  own  sake,  the  very  next 
time  you  feel  pains  in  the  stomach — however  slight 
they  mav  be — go  out  and  get  a  bottle  of  the  original 
MACLEAN  BRAND  Stomach  Powder.  Make  sure 
the  signature  "ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN''  is  on  the 
bottle.  Then  you  are  certain  of  quick  relief  from 
stomach  discomfort — protected  against  all  threats  of 
serious  developments.  1/3,  2/-,  and  5/-,  powder  or 
tablets.    Never  sold  loose. 


4BlondeType$ 


who 
should 
use 


Stablond 


Unique  Shampoo-Rinse 
Combination  fhat  Washes 
Hair  2  to  4  SHADES  LIGHTER 

E\'ERY  Blonde,  whose  hair  has  faded,  become  brownish, 
yearns  fur  the  gleaming  golden  lights,  the  fascinating  glints 
of  her  former  blond  beauty.  If  you  are  a  "used-to-be"  blonde, 
don't  yearn  for  ravishingly  lovely  hair — have  it  !  Use 
STA  BLOND.  One  shampoo  with  this  unique  combina- 
tion Shampoo  and  Rinse  nil  in  one — does  wonders  to  the 
dullest,  most  streaked  hair.  Use  STA  BLOND  tonight. 

See  how  quickly,  easily  your  brownish  hair  is  washed  2-4 
shades  lighter.  It's  marvellous  for  keeping  natural  light 
blond  hair  from  darkening.  Safe,  too,  for  STA  BLOND 
is  a  harmless  shampoo,  without  henna,  camomile,  or 
injurious  bleaches.  It  helps  your  "  perm  "  to  stay  in  longer. 
Used  by  a  million  blondes.  Get  a  STA  BLOND  today  and 
bring  back  that  glorious,  golden  beauty  10  your  hair.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  STA  BLOND'S 
results. 


STABLOND 


THE  BLONDE'S 
OWN 
SHAMPOO 


SOUfflAlLS 


'•THE  ORIGINAL' 
very  popular. 


By  spoci.-.I  arr.niseiiioiit  with  the  m.inu- 
I  factiircrs  any  reader  ol  this  paper  may 
now  obtain  a  de  lu.xe  Beauty  Outfit  coiitaininR  the  new 
Tnkaloii  skiiifood  creams  (rose  for  the  cvciiuig.  white  for 
the  dav).  It  oiitaiiis  also  trill  p.ickots  of  Tokalon 
"Mousse  of  Cream  '  I'owdor.  Scud  :tii.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  jiost.-if;?,  parkinK  and  oll\rrPX|>onses  to  :— Tokalon, 
Ltd.  (Dept.  529b),  Chase  Road,  London,  N.W.IO. 
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Thirsty  days 


fruit  i4i. 

Blackcurrant  and  apricot  —  lime,  lemon 
and  tangerine  —  raspberry  and  gooseberry 
—  you  are  sure  to  find  your  favourite 
real-fruit  flavour  in 
Rowntree's  FRUIT  PASTILLES  and 
FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS. 

T 

In  Tubes 

ASSORTED  FRUIT  PASTILLES  (Mtdium) 
OR  FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  (Hard) 

AUo  try  JUICY-  FRUITS  (Soft) 
6d.  \'i  lb.  packets,  or  loose. 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 

Beauty  That  Goes  Deeper 


And  Actresses  Who  Wear  a  Lovely  Mask 


1"  EARLY  all  screen  actresses  possess 
beauty  of  figure  and  of  features. 
But  there  is  one  type  of  beauty 
which  is  rare  and  which  no  make- 
up expert  can  manufacture,  that 
is,  beauty  of  expression. 

The  former  is,  shall  I  say,  accidental, 
whereas  the  latter 
comes  from  within. 
And  the  faces  of  the 
actresses  who  lack 
that  inner  warmth 
and  kindness  are 
merely  lovely  masks. 
While  noting  their 
perfection,  one  looks 
upon  them  dispas- 
sionately. After  all, 
a  piece  of  sculpture, 
however  exquisite, 
does  not  induce  a 
feeling  of  friendliness 
or  of  admiration. 

I  wish  that  there 
was  a  greater  number  of  actresses  whos 
beauty  is  more  than  skin-deep,  such  as 
Madge  Evans,  Frances  Dee,  Irene  Dunne 
and  Diana  Wynycird. — Betty  Hazelton, 
Frognal,  35  The  Chase,  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  who 
is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  S.\  Is. 


Irene  Dunne 


Dutch  sounding  name  from  South  Africa  has 
written,  and  letters  from  France  and  Switzerland 
are  fairly  frequent.  Nothing  from  Australia 
yet,  but  Canada  has  obliged  from  Montreal. 

The  PicTUREGOER,  through  its  readers'  pages) 
is  certainly  doing  great  work  in  bringing  together 
film  fans  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. — J.  E. 
Robertson,  151  Withington  Road,  Manchester,  16. 

Contrast 


ecently  I  attended  a  local  kinema  and  saw 
Broadway  Melody  of  1936  and  Twm  of  the 


R 

Tide. 

In  the  former  I  was  dazzled  by  the  gUtter  of 
costumes,  the  spectacular  scenery,  the  wise- 
cracking Jack  Benny,  the  handsome  Robert 
Taylor,  the  brilliant  dancing  of  Eleanor  Powell 
and  the  fascinating  Ebsens. 

Then  straight  from  this  overwhelming  ex 
travaganza  I  was  transp>orted  to  a  quiet  Uttle 
fishing  village,  where  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  jealous  feud,  taking  place  among  the 
hardworking  fisherfolk. 

I  was  awed  by  the  fury  of  the  stormy  sea 
amused  by  the  quiet  humour  of  the  jjeople 
sympathetic  with  the  young  lovers  and  thrilled 
when  I  saw  the  tiny  boat  tossed  mercilessly  on 
the  heaving  waves.  I  am  sure  that  long  after  I 
have  forgotten  the  wisecracks  and  spectacle  of 
Broadway  Melody  of  1936  I  shall  remember  the 
simple  yet  stirring  tale  of  Turn  of  the  Tide. — 
(Miss)  V.  Price,  52  Church  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey 


Jig-Saw 

May  I  make  some  sort  of  protest  regarding 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  techniced  fault 
which  apjjears  increasingly  in  films  to-day. 
I  refer  to  the  curious  ways  in  which  film  editors 
cut  from  one  scene  to  another. 

In  the  old  days,  one  scene  simply  dissolved 
into  the  next,  and  this  fade-out  did  not  upset 
the  rhythm  of  the  film. 

Nowadays,  however,  scenes  follow  scenes  in 
the  queerest  ways.  One  is  pushed  off  towards 
the  left  by  the  next;  another  may  be  followed 
by  another  in  a  sort  of  spiral-like  sweep — the 
momentary  confusion  looking  like  a  composite 
photograph. 

The  film  editor  seems  to  deUght  in  using- 
fantastic  patterns  to  get  from  one  scene  to  the 
next. 

When  you  are  engrossed  in  a  film,  to  be 
suddenly  disturbed  by  an  exhibition  of  trick 
photography  makes  you  conscious  immediately 
of  watching  a  film — not  people  doing  interesting 
things. — Gilbert  Snowden,  25  Pender  Street, 
Deptford,  S.E.8,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize 
of  10s.  6d. 


Bringing  Them  Together 

A reader  recently  stated  that  he  had  gained 
numerous  interesting  correspondents 
through  having  his  letters  published  in  the 
PiCTUREGOER.    So  have  I. 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  PiCTUREGOER  is  read  quite  a  lot  in  America. 
Also  in  India.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
exchanging  letters  with  a  girl  living  in  Iowa. 
From  India  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
people  asking  me  to  corresp)ond  with  them  and 
exchange  views  upon  the  kinema.  Many  of 
these  who  write  are  soldiers  in  the  British  Army 
stationed  in  god-forsaken  spots  where  out-of-date 
films  and  primitive  kinemas  have  to  be  put  up 
with. 

1  have  had  letters  from  Egypt:  one  from  a 
native  student;  also  from  a  Spanish  girl  living 
in  Ias  Palmas,  Canary  Islands.    A  boy  with  a 


His  Classroom 

One  is  forever  hearing  the  kinema  blamed 
for  the  slangy  sf)eech  of  the  average 
Englishman  and  for  the  general  low  standard  o 
our  present-day  diction. 

When  I  left  school  eight  years  ago  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence,  or  correct  pronuncia 
tion,  of  half  the  words  in  the  Enghsh  dictionary 
I  knew  Uttle  or  nothing  of  foreign  lands,  and 
my  knowledge  of  history  was  a  mere  jumble  of 
meaningless  dates. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  "silver  screen' 
I  have  hstened  to  dialogue  written  by  the 
world's  greatest  writers  and  sp>oken  by  the  cream 
of  the  world's  actors.  I  have  seen  English 
history  re-Uved  and  mere  names  have  become 
real  people.  My  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  has 
been  vastly  improved  by  seeing  films  set  all 
over  the  universe.  How  much  more  interesting 
are  these  lessons  than  the  dreary  hours  one 
was  forced  to  endure  in  the  class-room  ! 

Yes,  whenever  I  am  asked  where  I  was 
educated,  I  feel  inclined  to  answer:  "At  the 
kinema!  "—/o/in  W.  Hill,  23  Westbury  Road 
Crumpsall,  Manchester. 

Extremes  Meet 

It  must  be  the  would-be  and  newly-weds  who 
are  so  entranced  with  this  filmy  love-making 
Tlie  youngsters  snort  at  it,  and  1  think  that 
being  nigh  on  the  Biblical  limit  of  man  s  years 
I  am  entitled  to  put  the  oldsters'  point  of  view  ; 
Little  Mis.s  Green  at  the  age  of  thirteen 

Thinks  screen  love  a  bore  and  a  waste. 
Whilst  I  as  a  greybeard  entirely  concur, 
.\nd  I  think  she  shows  excellent  taste. 
—Ja>    Hart.    ?>   Ely  Grace.    Sea    Mills  Park. 
Bristol.  9. 

Just  for  a  Change 

For  the  sake  of  novelty  1  would  like  :  — 
Some  visiting  star  to  say  our  po'icemen 
were  a  pain  in  the  neck. 

.\  newly  divorced  star  to  say  that  her  late 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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GRAND  MA 

She  is  fhe  woman  who  put 
real  MAGIC  IN  THIS  NEW 
4inone  FACE  POWDER 


Says  women  who 
look  fresh  and 
young  only 
begin  to  live 
at  40 


Here's    Grand    Ma,  the 
I  whose  new  idea  in  face 
powder  has  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  Paris,  London  and  New  York 


Grand  Ma  says  :  Now  at  50  I  am  still 
going  strong  and  look  fresh  and  young 
with  plenty  of  men  after  me — dances 
booked  op  far  ahead — it's  my  skin  and 
complexion  that  does  it.  It  is 
marvellous  what  a  stimulating  tonic 
astringent  powder  will  do  for  your 
skin.  If  you  use  an  ordinary  powder, 
switch  to  Poudre  Tokalon  at  once.  It 
is  the  magical  4  in  one  powder  I 
created.  I  have  sold  my  rights  and 
patent  on  this  powder,  so  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  is  in  it,  but  I  guarantee  it  is 
pure — absolutely  pure. 

Say  good-bye  forever  to  ugly  nose  and 
face  shine.  This  powder  is  waterproof. 
You  can  go  out  in  the  rain,  bathe  in  the 
sea,  perspire  and  the  powder  is  still 
there  and  your  complexion  is  still  fresh 
and  beautiful.  Put  this  powder  on 
your  finger;  then  put  your  finger  in 
water;  take  it  out  and  the  powder  is 
dry  and  so  is  your  finger.  They  call 
me  Grand  Ma  Tokalon.  Try  a  box  of 
the  POUDRE  TOKALON— the  magi- 
cal 4  in  one  powder — and  if  it  does  not 
produce  highly  successful  results  write 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money. 
6d.  and  1/-  ever5rwhere.  The  shilling 
box  saves  you  money. 
Note :  Creme  Tokalon  is  the  only  cream 
which  should  be  used  with  Poudre  Tokalon. 


HAVE  ALLURING   EYE  -BROWS 
AND  LASHES  ... 


THE    PERMANENT  TIN 

Two  minute*  lo  apply.   WitfaMand*  mio,  rain,  «nd  aea- 
badum  Complete  with  full  iRstrucliona  and  cyc-pAlctie  § 
Obttifttbk   Crom   **  Boots,**  all   other   hi^-daaa  ' 
diemiMi  af>d  hairdre— era. 

Deacriptivc  brochure  on  miucst  : 


C.   NESTLE   &   COMPANY  LIMITED 


Stretl        London.     W  1 


TATTOO    YOUR  LIPS! 


HAWAIIAN 

—  glamorous  as  the  South  Seas ! 

The  br  'igbttst  red  ever !  Darinjj,  stun- 
ning, and  positively  indelible  !  t.attoo, 
and  T.^n(X)  only,  could  give  vou  this 
fetching  //?;/■  shade  in  an  infinitely  indelible, 
extremely  transpannl  lipstick  which  posi- 
tively will  not  turn  the  least  bit  purplish! 
Four  other  simply  ravishing  shades,  too! 
...  all  giving  exotic  transparent  stain 
instead  of  greas\  coating,  i.aitoo  is 
the  South  Sea  maiden's  secret  f>f  lovelv 
lips,  ^'ou  simplv  put  it  on  .  .  .  let  it 
set  .  .  .  wipe  it  oft  .  .  .  only  the  colour 
stays!  Behold,  there  are  your  lips  .  .  . 
evenly,  smoothly  stttined  with  transparent 
glowing  colour  .  .  .  tattooed  !  St)ft,  in- 
viting, youthful  lips  .  .  .  luscious  alluring 
colour  that  does  not  smear  but  stavs  on 
.  .  .  through  cocktails,  cigarettes  .  .  . 
everything !  No  dryness,  no  puckered 
lips,  no  pastiness.  Fling  a  challenge  to 
adventure  .  .  .  Tattoo  your  lips  ! 


Refills  :  3'S 


■■  H.AVC  AIIAN""  is  the  newest,  red- 
dest red  !  Vivid,  impudently  daring  ; 
yet  soft,  sincere  and  warmly  femin- 
ine. Dreamed  of  since  lipsticks  were 
first  made.  Posirively  won't  turn 
purplish. 

■  <"ORAI,  has  an  excitinK  oranyish 
pink  tint.  Rather  light.  Ravishine 
on  blondes  and  titian  blondes. 
■'  KXO  TIC"  "  is  a  trUly  exotic  new 
shade,  brilliant  yet  transparent. 
Somehow  we  just  cannot  find  the 
right  words  to  describe  it.  but  you'll 
find  it  very  ctTective.  It  is  ourchi>icc 
of  them  all. 

■'  NATl'rAL  "  is  a  medium  shade. 
It  is  a  true,  rich  blood  colour  tha! 
will  be  an  asset  to  any  brunette. 
"PASTEL"  is  of  the  type  thai 
changes  colour  when  applied  to  the 
lips,  it  ijives  an  unusually  transparent 
richness  and  a  depth  of  warmth  that 
is  trulv  amazini! 


TATTOO 


( 

(  


—SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE---  — 

Fassett  &  Jotmson,  L'd.,  Dept.  T,  86  CleTkenueU  Road,  London,  E.C.I 

For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please  send  me  generous  Trial  Size  Tattoo  ) 
IB  beautiful  metal  case.    (Mark  cross  in  colour  desired).  ) 

CORAL  □       EXOTIC  □       ^•ATUR.^L  Q       PASTEl  □       HAWAIIAN  □  ) 


Name. 


Address.. 


) 
) 

(Bcpliei  require  Mated  cnvdopea  with  Ijd.  posUge)  PO  liiai  ) 


.1/  lllis  Tatlon  Cnloui 
Seleclni  on  the  helln 
co.smelic  counters  every- 
whfre.  you  can  actuaUy 
test  on  your  own  ,<X;n  ali 
llif  Tnllon  lihade^. 


AN  INTERESTING 
HAIR  TEST. 

Thin,  straggling  hair  and  bald  patches  are 
not  always  due  to  hair  coming  out  by  the 
roots.  Make  this  test.  Examine  the  loose 
hairs  in  your  comb  and  if  the  ends  show  a 
clean  break — no  sign  of  the  little  bulbous 
root — it  is  definite  proof  that  the  roots  are 
still  in  the  scalp  and  that  your  real  trouble  is 
brittle  hair  due  to  clogging  dandruff  '  starving ' 
the  roots.  This  condition  is  easily  remedied 
by  a  little  special  attention.  A  good  tonic 
brushed  into  the  scalp  will  soon  clear  away 
dandruff  and  so  nourish  the  roots  that  j-our  hair 
grows  thicker,  healthier,  and  more  lustrous. 


In  connection  with  the  above  suggestion  there 
is  a  hair  tonic  which  has  been  found  amazingly 
effective  for  kUling  dandruff  infection  and  for 
stimulating  and  nourishing  the  hair  roots. 
This  preparation,  known  as  Lavona  Hair 
Tonic,  is  sold  by  Chemists  at  2/3,  under  the 
Manufacturer's  money-back  guarantee. 


SPLIT.  BRITTLE 
NAILS 


BEFORE 


Amaziag  NEW  DISCOVERY 
makes  broken  uails  strong,  long 
and  beautiful  in  5  days  !  <  ! 

End  embarrsssing.  split,  brittle  nails! 
Simply  apply  KERIFORT  Cream, 
which  hardens  naiU  anaazinciv  and 
then  promotes  nail  growth  at  the 
root.  KERIFORT  is  actually 
absorbed  by  the  nail  and  rpplrtrr< 
the  natui-al  oil»:  i*emoved  bv  nail 
varnishes,  thus  preventing  dryness, 
britlleness.  and  cracking.  Do  not 
confuse  with  oilv  polishes  and  creims 
which  cannot  counteract  brittleness— KERIFORT  is  a  ..e.v 
discovery  containln  [special  secret  ingredients  siiaranfeed 
to  cure  brittle  nails  or  money  b.ick.  From  all 
branches  of  Boots.  Taylors,  and  Timothy  Whites  within 
24  hours  from  fresh  supplies  at  main  depot,  or  se:'d  P.O.  2  9 
to-day  to  Towzer  Products  Corp.n..  Suite  A. 6.  Balfoui 
House.  Finsburi'  Pavement.  London.  E.C.2. 


KERIFORW^BRITTLE  NAILS 


AFTER 
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I'M  JEALOUS 

OF  YOUR  NAILS  / 
YOUR  POLISH  MUST 
BE  EXPENSIVE 


WHAT  SMART  NAILS,  V  ^ 
CLARE/  YOURE  GOING  pi 
TO  BE  AN  EXPENSIVE 
LITTLE  WIFE  / 


/  NOT  ON  YOUR  LIFE  / 
L'ONGLEX  COSTS 
ONLY  6-  AND 
LASTS  FOR 
AGES. 


A  single  coat 
lasts  a  whole  week 

When  you  brush  L  Onglcx  on,  notice  how 
smoothly  and  evenly  it  flows  on  to  your  nails  .  .  . 
nails  so  soon  to  gleam  like  finished  lacquer. 
Don't  worry,  with  L'Onglex  there's  no  cracking, 
peeling  or  fading.  Yet  the  6d.  bottle  is  just  as 
big  as  the  1  -  bottle  of  many  other  nail  polishes  - 
and  you  can  get  L'Onglex  everywhere,  in  six 
beautiful  shades. 


LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 

6  SHADES— a/so 

CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 


BRITISH  MANUFACTURE.  6d. 


WHO'S  Who 


HufTTrrt  U',iii  Ari;i/ririU,  Irrpk'uUrlllf'i.  tic., 
uuiKt  Wfi.  riiiiis  thit  '•flrr,  nta4e  1>V  oner  <if  Uie 
iMr^  rMMiM^hrti  Phjvrfuti-iri,  r»n'lu(-tpd  under 
IheFKRHONAI.KI  |-KRVr«ION  c,(> TRAINED 
NI.RHK.  Wl.r  vilf'T  nwdU-M'y  »h»n  jron 
otti  In  •ijMi^llr  i  iirr.l?     nruA  lor  NurM  Kaitl 

I  n  lak(;k  hamplk  box  <,t  Piiu.  in'i  kkkb 

lilt  i4  Hnaii  lv.t/,r1i.r  J'r.«li».-l«.     H«n<l  P.O 

l/.l  U,  :  — 

KAin  PHAKMACieS  LTD.,  Daft.  P.,  77  Blgk 
ItlMt.  Cuden  TovB,  I.W.l. 


Walter  Catlett 

BORN  in  San  Francisco  on  February  4,  1889, 
he  stands  5  ft.  10^  in.,  and  weighs  a  little 
more  than  12  stone.  He  has  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  and  was  educated  at  St.  Ignatius  College, 
San  Francisco,  where  he  specialised  in  history. 
He  has  over  thirty  years  stage  experience  to 
his  credit  and  entered  pictures  in  1929,  playing 
Joe  Glinter  in  Married  in  Hollywood.  He  played 
a  part  in  Why  Leave  Honie  ?  for  which  he  also 
wrote  the  dialogue,  played  Rex  W'ardle  in 
Let's  Go  Places  and  titled  and  played  in  Happy 
Days. 

His  other  pictures  include  :  The  Big  Party, 
Platinum  Blonde,  Yellow,  Palmy  Days,  Gold 
Fish  Bowl,  Rain,  Mama  Loves  Papa,  Only 
Yesterday,  Olsen's  Big  Moment,  The  Captain 
Hates  the  Sea,  Lightning  Strikes  Tunce,  Every 
Xight  at  Eight,  The  Man  Who  Pawned  His  Soul, 
The  Affair  of  Susan,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and 
.Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town. 


Paul  Cavanagh 


BLACK-HAIRED  and  blue-eyed,  he  weighs 
about  12  stone  and  was  bom  at  Chislehurst 
in  Kent.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  he  later  went  to 
Cambridge,  graduating  with  honours,  and  has  a 
fondness  for  swimming  and  motoring.  He 
hrst  made  a  name  for  himself  on  the  legitimate 
stage  and  appeared  in  many  West  End  pro- 
ductions, including  //  Pays  to  Advertise,  Spring 
Cleaning,  The  Enchantress,  The  Padre  and  The 
Mountain.  He  first  appeared  in  pictures  when 
he  played  in  Two  Little  Drummer  Boys,  later 
playing  opjx)site  Maria  Corda  in  Tesha,  after 
which  he  signed  a  contract  with  Paramount  and 
went  to  Hollywood. 

His  pictures  include.  Grumpy,  in  which  he 
played  the  menace  character,  Jarvis,  The 
Virtuous  Sin,  Unfaithful,  Born  to  Love,  The 
Squaw  Man,  Transgression,  Always  Good-bye, 
Heartbreak,  To-night  Is  Ours,  Curtain  at  Eight, 
The  Sin  of  Norah  Moran,  The  Kennel  Murder 
Case,  Uncertain  Lady.  Tarzan  and  His  Mate, 
Thank  Your  Stars,  The  Notorious  Sophie  Lang, 
One  Exciting  Adventure,  Menace,  G:"«'  to  Toum, 
Without  Regret,  Thunder  in  the  Night,  I  Live  for 
You,  Splendour  and  Champagne  Charlie. 
His  surname  is  pronounced  Cav-an-er. 


Hobart  Cavanaugh 

BORN  in  'Virginia  City,  Nevada,  he  was 
educated  in  San  Francisco  schools  and  later 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  has  an 
extensive  stage  experience,  having  appeared 
in  many  plays,  including  Irene,  Tangerine, 
Remote  Control  and  other  successes.  His  name  is 
pronounced  Cav-an-or,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable. 

His  films  include  Good-bye  Again,  Mary 
Stevens  MJ).,  Private  Detective  62,  He  Knew 
Too  Much,  Moulin  Rouge,  Dark  Hazard,  No 
Marriage  Ties,  I  Cover  the  Waterfront,  Evidence 
in  Camera,  Hi  Nellie  !  Eetsy  to  Love,  Fashion 
Follies  of  1934,  I've  Got  Your  Number,  Mandalay, 
My  Woman,  Havana  Widows,  Broadway  Through 
a  Keyhole,  From  Headquarters,  The  Dancing 
Fool.  A  Very  Honourable  Guy,  A  Modern  Hero, 
Merry  Wives  of  Reno,  Convention  City,  When 
New  York  Sleeps,  Madame  Du  Barry,  House- 
wife.  Kansas  City  Princess,  Courageous.  I  Sell 
Anything.  The  Key,  A  Perfect  Week-end,  The 
Firebird,  I  Am  a  Thief.  Bordertown.  Wings  in 
the  Dark,  While  the  Patient  Slept,  Broadway 
Gondolier,  Page  Miss  Glory,  Don't  Bet  on  Blondes. 
We're  in  the  Money.  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  Dr.  Socrates,  Captain  Blood.  The  Lady 
Consents,  Love  Begins  at  Twenty,  and  Wife 
Versus  Secretary. 

Frank  Cellier 

BORN  at  Surbiton  in  Surrey  on  Februjiry  23, 
1884,  Frank  Cellier,  who  stands  5  ft.  10  in. 
in  height  and  has  dark  hair,  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  experience  on  the  legitimate 
stage  since  he  started  acting  in  1903.  Among 
the  many  famous  plays  in  which  he  has  appteared 
are,  Henry  IV,  Othello,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  School  for 
Scandal,  A  Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief,  Mary 
Rose,  The  Improper  Duchess,  And  So  to  Bed. 
The  Mask  of  Virtue.  Orders  Is  Orders,  and 
Admirals  All. 

His  films  include  Her  Reputation.  Tin  Gods. 
The  Golden  Cage,  Soldiers  of  the  King.  Jew  Suss. 
The  Fire  Raisers,  Colonel  Blood,  Lorna  Doone, 
The  Dictator.  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps,  The 
Guv'nor,  Rhodes  of  Africa,  Tudor  Rose  and  The 
Man  Who  Changed  His  Mind. 

His  surname  is  pronounced,  Sell-ee-er. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 


husband  was  the  worst  skunk  that  ever  infested 
the  film  colony. 

Some  star  going  to  Hollywood,  to  say  she  is 
going  for  money. 

Lupe  and  Johnny  to  keep  secret  every  tenth 
quarrel. 

Newspapers  not  to  mention  Chaplin  and  Mary 
Pickford  for  a  time. 

VV.  C.  Fields  not  to  believe  he  is  a  comedy 
genius;  as  he  doesn't  resemble  Napoleon  one  bit. 
— (Miss)  J.  Eraser,  1  Shamrock  Street.  Dunferm- 
line (Fife),  Scotland. 

A  Fearful  Doubt 

Ihave  written  to  you  several  times  and  now 
I  write  again  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  you 
really  print  readers'  letters.    I  think  you  have 
someone  in  your  office  make  them  up. — M.  Bacon, 
65  St.  George's  Road.  S.  W.  I . 
(Wrong! — "The  Thinker.") 

Full  Operas 

Ihave  just  seen  Nino  Martini  in  Here's  to 
Romance.  This  young  man  is  easily  the  best 
tenor  we  have  yet  heard  on  films,  but  why 
should  music-lovers  have  to  sit  through  an 
hour's  piffle  to  hear  half  an  hour  of  opera 
excerpts  ? 

What  a  great  experiment  it  would  be  to 
corral  the  singing  .stars  of  the  screen  under  one 
company  and  film  a  complete  opera.  Imagine 
Martini,  Kiepurti,  Grace  Moore,  Gladys  Swar- 
thout.  Nelson  Eddy  and  Lawrence  Tibbett  all 
in  one  film,  with  no  tortuous  ingenuity  having 


to  be  exercised  to  give  them  an  excuse  to  sing. 

The  film  moguls  have  been  giving  us  opera 
sandwiches  long  enough.  Surely  the  public  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  digest  a  full  meal  ! — G. 
Cutis,  3  Chesterfield  Road.  Clay  Cross.  Chesterfield. 

Screen  Biographies  of  Stars 

The  PicTLREGOER  have  published  from  time 
to  time  life  stories  of  film  stars.  These 
are  popular  on  paper,  so  would  they  not  be  just 
as  popular  on  the  screen  ?  No  doubt,  biographi- 
cal films  have  been  made,  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  not  featured  the  actual  person  the 
story  concerns,  which,  in  this  case,  could  be  done. 

.\  reader  recently  asked  for  true-to-life  stories, 
so  why  not  true-life  stories? 

From  their  younger  days,  stars  have  many 
ups  and  down  before  their  names  appear  on  top 
of  the  bill ;  so  their  life  stor>-  should  prove  to 
be  as  interesting  as  some  films  now  shown. 
5.  Povey  (Aged  15  years).  20  Stonecroft  Avenue, 
Langley  Road,  Iver.  Bucks. 


\  YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

i  What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films?  j 
i  Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly.  i 
i  £i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
j  paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
i  ing,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
I  letter  published  each  week, 
i  Letters  should  be  written  on 

one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 

should  not  exceed  150  words. 

Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 

Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlctt 

House,  Martlctt  Court,  Bow^ 

Street,  W.C.2. 
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Dissolve  away 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


the 

ROOTS 


The  raxor  cuts  off  hai  ml 
the  level  of  the  skin — 
leaves  coarse  hair  ends 
which  grow  back  thicker 
and  faster. 


This  new  toilet  cream 
dissolves  the  keratin  in 
the  hair  and  its  roots. 
Removes  hair  helou-  the 
skin  surface.  Leaves  no 
stubble — no  coarse  re- 
growth. 


SECTION  OF  SKIN 

rrrm 


SECTION  OF  SKIN 

nrrni 


An  amazing  new  discovep-  by  a  cele- 
brated chemist.  The  hair  simply  falls 
away  !  Xo  odour;  no  mess  or  bother. 
Simply  spread  the  cream  on  the  skin — ■ 
wash  off  with  water — ever\'  trace  of  hair 
is  gone.  Skin  is  left  soft  and  velvety 
smooth,  as  if  that  ugly  growth  had  never 
existed.  The  razor  method  is  old- 
fashioned  and  dangerous.  Nasty  smelling 
f>astes  and  pnawders  completely  out  of  date. 
The  up-to-date  scientific  way  is  New  \'eet  (new  and 
improved  formula).  Get  a  tube  to-day  and  end 
your  superfluous  hair  troubles  for  ever.  By  exclu- 
sive arrangement  with  the  manufacturers,  every 
woman  reader  of  this  paper  can  now  obtaui  a 
special  package  of  NEW  VXET  .ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.  Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  post- 
age, packing  and  other  expenses.  .Address :  Dae 
Health  Laboratories,  Ltd.  (Dept.  13t)K),  Cunard 
Road,  Acton,  London,  N.W.  10. 


husky  ?  •  •  • 

Clear  the  throat 
with  an  Alletiburys 
Pastille.  They're 
delicious 

gUenburys 
y^PASTILLES 

FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  8d.A  1/3 


\ 


NAILS  short/ 


\  Grow  thetn  to  fashion's  iKagtti—<tuick'.y . 
•V  WbiK  you  alcxp  Pi|t*l  BM>><1  Gto'wa  »iU  IrfiDg 
yoa  loTdy  long  ojiilfl.  Work*  woDder*  for  iiAil* 
.  BbortcDed  by  typing.  Try  It  I  Jiai  apply  nightly 
\  — Tbat'i  all  I  Te«tlnionial«  daily.  Month's  supply 
3/«  Po«  trrt. 

riLTEX  LTD.      BaU  Btaxlf  SprtUOiMU 
(Oevt.  I.e.!)*!  Braaimy,  Ciooeh  End.  London,  1.8 


LETTERS  ON 


Everv-  Beauty  Expert  will  tell  you  that  her 
post-bag  assumes  abnormal  proportions  after 
the  holiday  months.  SOS  messages  for  help 
in  restoring  the  ravages  wTought  by  sun  and  salt 
water  pour  in  by  every  mail. 

So  we  have  asked  a  well-known  writer  to 
answer  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
this  column.  Her  advice  will  help  you. 
UNWANTED  SUNBURN.  —  Many  queries  have 
alread\'  reached  me  asking  for  advice  on  the  problem 
of  unwanted  sunburn.  Jlany  women  seem  to  have 
tired  of  their  golden  tan,  freckles  are  another  beauty 
bugbear — and  everyone  wants  to  acquire  a  pink  and 
white  skin  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  all  these 
nut-brown  maids  1  recommend  Mercolized  Wax.  It 
can  be  purchased  from  every  chemist.  If  you  want 
to  banish  sunburn,  freckles,  or  rid  yourselves  of 
those  little  lines  and  winkles  that  your  mirror 
reveals  so  relentlessly,  just  use  this  beautifying  wax. 
Smooth  a  thin  film  over  the  discoloured  skin  nightly. 
^\"hile  you  sleep  it  works  its  magic,  gently  and 
imperceptibly  absorbing  the  outer  skin  with  all  its 
blemishes,  revealing  in  their  place  a  brand-new 
skin,  fresh  and  flawless,  pink  and  white  and  lovely. 
The  process  is  perfectly  harmless  and  natural,  .^part 
from  the  improvement  in  vour  complexion,  no  one 
could  possibly  be  aware  of  the  secret.  And,  here's 
another  tip.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  skin  ageless, 
make  the  wax  habit  a  regular  one. 
NEGLECTED  HAIR. — Next  on  the  list  come  the 
hundreds  of  sorry  little  stories  about  sun-scorched 
hair  after  a  hatless  holiday.  Here  is  my  answer — 
re\'ise  your  shampcio  methods.  Give  your  hair  an 
oil  bath  with  warm  olive  oil  the  night  before  you 
shampoo  and  allow  the  oil  to  remain  on  overnight. 
Next  morning  shampoo  with  Stallax.  Stallax  is  a 
beauty  treatment  in  itself  for  neghcted  hair.  It 
restores  drab,  faded  tresses  to  gleaming  loveliness, 
makes  curls  and  waves  set  better  and  even  encourages 
straight  hair  to  take  on  a  hint  of  curl.  Just  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  little  golden  granules  dissolved  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  suffices  for  a  shampoo  which  blonde, 
brunette,  copper-top  or  silver-locks  will  find  beneficial. 
SLIMMING  WITH  SAFETY.— 1  am  frequently  asked 
to  recommend  suitable  slimming  diets,  but  I  do  not 
beUeve  in  dietmg.  If  you  are  over-weight  you  can 
get  rid  of  the  unwanted  pounds  in  a  much  safer  and 
certainly  a  much  more  pkasant  way.  .\\\  you  have 
to  do  is  to  take  Clynol  Berries,  one  of  these  little 
brown  berries  after  each  meal  will  banish  the  fat- 
producing  tendency  from  your  system  and  you  can 
eat  what  vou  will  without  fear  of  the  scales  going  up. 
LOVELY  LASHES. — Film-struck  lovelies  coveting 
lashes  like  Garbo  are  responsible  for  many  of  my 
heavy  post-bags.  Fortunately,  I  am  able  to  tell 
them  how  to  make  nondescript  lashes  grow  long 
and  luxuriant.  "  Just  brush  them  with  Mennaline 
twice  a  day,"  1  tell  them.  "  then  see  how  they  grow  •  " 
Mennaline  is  non-injurious  to  the  eyes  and  improves 
the  colour  of  lashes  and  eyebrows  as  well  as  streng- 
thening the  growth. 

Note. — All  the  preparations  advised  above  can  be 
obtained  from  vour  chtmist. 


11  er  lovely  hands 


led  to  %)mance  .  .  .  . 

There's  an  appveal  in  lovely  hands  that  a  man 
caimot  resist.  And  they  are  so  easy  to  acquire. 
Even  rough  "  Spwrts  Girl  "  hands  are  trans- 
formed after  a  few  applications  of  Glymiel  Jelly. 
Non-greasy  and  fragrant,  it  sinks  into  the  pores 
of  the  skin — -nourishing  the  tissues — soothing 
roughness,  leaving  the  skin  supple,  soft  and 
white.  The  kind  of  hands  men  love  I  Glymiel 
Jelly  is  made  by  a  secret  process  and  is  unique 
in  residts.  Always  keep  a  tube  in 
your  handbag.  It's  specially  handy 
for  days  spent  in  the  sun. 

DECORATIVE   GLASS  JARS  Zlj 


GLYMIEL 


JELLY 

UBES  5°  B"  I/- 


Jost  &s  Olymiel  Jelly  gives  yoor  hands  chAmi  »nd  beauty,  so 
GLYMIEL  PACE  CREAM  gives  charm  and  beauty  to  tout 
cnmplerion.  6d.  a  tabe. 


WAVES  forYOI 


No  matter  how  straight  your  hair  is  now,  Vosemar, 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  wilt  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guai  anteed  pure  and  harmless.    16  tube 
last>  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  ^ 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  Ij3  per  tube.) 
Sold    by   most  good   chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T 
1 1  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes. 


SHIRLEY   Sits  Pretty  for 

I  Here 's  some  great  news  !  Seventeen  different 
pictures  of  Shirley  Temple — entirely  new — 
EX-A-CTLY  as  she  appears  on  the  screen.  They  are  the  most  fascina- 
ting, vivacious  postcards  you  could  imagine.  There  are  thirteen 
taken  from  "Captain  January"  and  four  from  "The  Littlest 
Rebel. ' '  In  each  one  Shirley  is  utterly  adorable.  Vou  must  not  miss 
adding  them  to  your  collection.  Real  photos,  sepia  glossy  style, 
on  sale  to  all,  price  3d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Don't  forget  to  order  also  from  the 


Shirley  Temple 

Hardie  .\lbright. 
Ross  .\le.\ander. 
Noah  Beer>\  Jnr. 
Katherine  de  Mille. 


Mari-  Ellis. 
George  Formby. 
John  Gielgud. 
Harriet  Milliard. 


16  LATEST  ADDITIONS 
TO  OUR  LIST 

Wonderful 

photographs  of  favourite  stars — full 
of  personality  and  fascination — here 
is  the  list  from  which  to  choose  : — 

Dickie  Mocre. 
William  Powell. 
Phillip  Reed. 
Ginger  Rogers. 

"  PARTNERS  " — Sepia  and  colourgraph 

(State  uhich  one  required) 

Walter  .\bel  and  Margot  Graham.  Henry  Fonda  and  Sylvia  Sidney. 

William  Powell  and  Rosalind  Russell.     Fred  .\suire  and  Ginger  Rogers. 

JOIN  THE  "PICTUREGOER"  POSTCARD  CLUB 

Join  the  "  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club  and  you  will  not  only 
get  your  cards  at  a  big  discount  but  a  5s.  album  free,  bound  to 
resemble  snakeskin  and  holding  300  cards.  A  de  luxe 
album  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is  also  available.  An  order  for  12 
of  the  new  postcards,  sepia  glossy  finish,  at  the  regular  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  doz.,  entitles  you  to  full  membership.  Complete  list  of 
nearly  2,000  cards  sent  free  on  request. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


I  To  ••  PICTfREGOER"  S.\LO.\, 

If  J  long  .\cre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 

("Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send 
me  Membership  Card  and  full  particu- 

Ilars  of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders. 
I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 

I dozen  "Picturegoer"  postcards,  price 
i  i't  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 

I your  .1  -  Postcard  .■\lbum  free.  I  enclose 
i  -  extra  (or  2,-  extra  if  the  album  de  luxe 

IIS  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
packing  on  my  gift 

I  Name    

I  .■\ddress  


I P.O.  \o   Amount  
•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 

I extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
i  -  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 

I Cross  P.O.  and  Co./  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY." 
I     Irish    Free   Slate   customers    will  be 
I  required  to  pay  any  charges  thai  m«v  be  , 
llexied.  Pic,  l-;'9/36.  | 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


EVENING 
IN  PARIS 


A  tox  of  teauty,  a  tottle  of 
Leauty,  ty  Bourjoisl  Evening 
in  Paris  powder  gives  your 
skin  an  exquisitely  flattering 
soft  focus  finisk.  Evening 
in  Paris  perfume  kas  an 
irresistikly     lovely  fragrance. 

wonJer  is  tkat  suck  ckarm 
skould  cost  so  little.  Perfume 
from  1^3  to  21^,  P  owder  lb. 


There  is  a  complete 
range  of  Beauty 
Preparations  all 
delicately  perfumed 
with  "  Evening  in 
Paris."  Do  not  for- 
get "  Evening  in 
Paris "  perfumed 
Eau  de  Cologne  in 
your  bath,  for  your 
hair,  in  the  sick 
room,  etc.  Generous 
sizes  from  1/6. 


September  12.  1936 

Let  George  Do  It  ! 

(^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  ansivered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


W.  B.  (Nunhead). — Release  dates  :  Under 
Two  Flags,  Nov.  2, 1936;  San  Francisco,  Jan. 
11,  1936;  The  Shomboat  ofWt,  Jan.  25, 1937. 

Wendy  (Bradford). — ^Jimmy  Hanley,  b. 
Oct.   22,   1918,  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 

5  ft.  11  in.  Films  include  :  Little  Friend, 
Boys  Will  Be  Boys,  Royal  Cavtdcade,  Forever 
England,  The  Tunnel. 

Dutch  Film  Fan  (Amsterdam). — ^Jean 
Harlow,  b.  Kansas  City,  March  3,  1911 ;  real 
name  Harlean  Carpentier;  ed.  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois;  5  ft.  2}  in.,  brownette 
hair,  blue-green  eyes;  married  Charles 
McGrew  (mar.  dis.),  Paul  Bern  (dec),  Hal 
Rosson  (mar.  dis.).  Latest  film  :  Suzy,  with 
Cary  Grant  and  Franchot  Tone.  Address 
c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios. 

C.  B.  (Greenock). — (1)  Errol  Flynn,  b. 
North  Ireland,  June  20,  1909;  6  ft.  2  in., 
180  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes;  married  Lili 
Damita.  Latest  film  :  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.  (2)  Ross  Alexander,  b.  June 
27,  1908,  New  York;  brown  hair,  blue  eyes, 

6  ft.  H  in. ;  hobbies,  football,  swimming  and 
the  theatre.    Scheduled  for  Kid  Gallahad. 

M.  M.  C.  (Newhaven). — Dick  Foran,  b. 
June  18,  1910;  address  c/o  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Studios. 

Robert  DoNAT  Admirer. — (1)  Pronuncia- 
tions :  Dvorak — Vorjak;  Chevalier — Shev- 
al-ee-<jy;  Mmr — Mu-er;  Talbot — Tall-bot; 
Gielgud— Geel-good. 

R.  H.  (Margate). — Chief  players.  The 
Love  Affairs  of  the  Dictator:  Clive  Brook, 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Emlyn  Williams,  Helen 
Haye,  Isabel  Jeans. 

E.  F.  (Surrey).— The  late  Dorothy  Dell 
made  the  following  films  :  Wharf  Angel, 
Little  Miss  Marker  and  Shoot  the  Works. 

Dick  Powell  Fan  (Birmingham). — Dick 
Powell  films  and  leading  ladies  :  Too  Busy 
to  Work — Marion  Nixon;  Blessed  Event — 
Ruby  Keeler;  Forty  Second  Street — Bebe 
Daniels  and  Ruby  Keeler;  Gold  Diggers  of 
1933— Joan  Blondell;  Footlight  Parade — 
Ruby  Keeler;  Football  Coach — Ann  Dvorak; 
Convention  City — Joan  Blondell;  Wonder 
Bar — Kay  Francis  and  Dolores  Del  Rio; 
Twenty  Million  Sweethearts— Ginger  Rogers ; 
Dames — Ruby  Keeler;  Happiness  Ahead — 
Josephine  Hutchinson;  Flirtation  Walk — 
Ruby  Keeler;  Gold  Diggers  of  1935 — Gloria 
Stuart;  Broadway  Gondolier — ^Joan  Blondell; 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Olivia  de 
Haviland;  Thanks  a  Million — Ann  Dvorak; 
Shipmates  Forever — Ruby  Keeler;  Hearts 
Divided — Marion  Davies. 

F.  G.  B.  (Cheltenham). — We  have  not  got 
a  photograph  of  Michel  Andre  in  our 
Postcard  .Salon,  so  I  can  only  suggest  you 
nrrite  to  Gaumont  British  asking  them  if 
they  can  supply  you  with  one. 

P.  L.  (Kingston-on-Thames). — Olivia  de 
Haviland,  b.  Tokio,  Japan,  July  1,  1916,  of 
English  descent,  5  ft.  4  in.,  107  lb.,  reddish 
brown  hair,  brown  eyes;  hobbies,  sketching, 
writing,  crossword  puzzles  and  good  books. 
Latest  films  :  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
with  Errol  Flynn.  The  Marriage  Clause,  with 
Robert  Montgomery,  and  The  Head  of  the 
Home  of  Coombe  and  Robin,  with  Patric 
Knowles. 

M.  M.  (Edinburgh).— (I)  Robert  Donat, 
b.  March  18,  1907.  (2)  Hugh  Williams  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

P.  A.  L.  (Kingston-on-Thames). — Arline 
Judge,  b.  Feb.  21,  1912,  Bridgeport,  Con.; 
5  ft.  2  in.,  dark  hair  and  eyes;  married 
Wesley  Ruggles  and  has  one  son. 


Film  Star  Mad  (Wandsworth). — John 
Arledge  took  the  part  of  O'Brien  in  We're 
Only  Human.  He  was  b.  Crockett,  Texas, 
March  12,  1907;  5  ft.  10  in.,  blond  wavy 
hair  and  grey  eyes,  140  lb.,  married;  hobbies, 
music,  swimming  and  tennis. 

F.  G.  (Ilford). — I  am  afraid  we  caiuiot 
help  you  in  the  matter  of  the  re-issue  of 
films.  I  can  only  suggest  you  write  to 
London  Films  and  tell  them  that  you  and 
many  other  fans  would  very  much  like  to 
see  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  again. 

Sulla-Fan  (Chester). — (1)  Articles  on 
Margaret  SuUavan  :  "  Margaret  Sullavan's 
Life  Story"— June  22,  1935  and  June  29, 
1935;  "  Margaret  Sullavaji  Talks  of  Cricket, 
Ambition  and  Romance" — June  23,  1934; 
"  John  Boles  introduces  Margaret  Sullavan  ' ' 
— ^April  14,  1934.  Art  plates  :  Dec.  8,  1934; 
Summer,  1935 ;  Dec.  7,  1935.  (2)  The  Moon 
is  Our  Home,  released  Sept.  21,  1936.  Miss 
Sullavan  has  injured  her  arm  and  has  not 
been  able  to  make  a  film  for  some  time. 
She  is  scheduled  for  The  Luckiest  Girl  in  the 
World.  (3)  Yes,  Only  Yesterday  was  her 
first  film. 

Dick  Powell  Admirer  (Joharuiesburg). — 
Dick  Powell,  b.  Nov.  14,  1904,  6  ft.,  blue 
eyes,  auburn  hair,  172  lb.;  mar.  Mildred 
Maund  (mar.  dis.).  Latest  film  :  Hearts 
Divided,  with  Marion  Davies. 

J.  B.  (London). — Lloyd  Nolan,  b.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Aug.  11,  1903;  5  ft.  lOJ  in., 
176  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes;  married  Mell 
Efired,  May  23,  1933.  Latest  film:  Texas 
Ranger.  We  do  not  publish  a  photograph 
of  Lloyd  Nolan  in  the  Postcard  Salon,  so 
I  suggest  you  write  to  him,  c/o  Paramount 
Studios. 

Jessie  Matthews  Fan. — (1)  Jessie 
Matthews'  films  include  :  Out  of  the  Blue, 
There  Goes  the  Bride,  Man  From  Toronto, 
The  Midshipmaid,  The  Good  Companions, 
Friday  the  Thirteenth,  Waltzes  from  Viemw, 
Evergreen,  First  a  Girl,  It's  Love  Again  and 
Head  Over  Heels.  (2)  Centre  spreads  :  It's 
Love  Again — Aug.  1,  1936;  Evergreen — 
June  23,  1934;  The  Good  Companions — Dec. 
24,  1932;  The  Midshipmaid— Dec.  10,  1932; 
There  Goes  the  Bride— Jan.  14,  1933  (story). 
(3)  Art  plates  ;  Nov.  26,  1932;  June  2,  1934; 
Oct.  19,  1935;  Xmas  1935;  April  25,  1936. 
Front  covers  :  Nov.  18,  1933;  June  23,  1934; 
Aug.  15,  1936.  (4)  Articles  ;  "  How  I  Keep 
My  Figure"— May  18,  1935;  "At  Home 
with  Jessie  Matthews" — Summer,  1933; 
'■  Hands  Off  My  Private  Life"— March  10, 
1934. 

P.  B.  L.  H.  (Eltham).— Addresses  : 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Robert  Donat,  Charles 
Laughton,  c/o  London  Films;  Joan  Blondell, 
James  Cagney,  c/o  Warner  Bros;  Loretta 
Young,  Ronald  Colman,  Claire  Trevor,  c/o 
Twentieth  Century-Fox;  Johnnie  Weismuller 
Mary  CarUsle,  Robert  Montgomery,  Myma 
Loy,  Jean  Parker,  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer;  Ginger  Rogers,  c/o  Radio  Studios; 
Carole  Lombard,  Sir  Guy  Standing,  c/o 
Paramount. 

J.  M.  (Lanes.). — Chief  players  Steamboat 
Round  the  Bend  :  Will  Rogers,  Ann  Shirley, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Eugene  Pallette  and  Raymond 
Hatton. 

A.  M.  (Highgate). — Write  to  Preston 
Foster,  c/o  Columbia  Pictures,  Ltd. 

A  Young  Admirer. — Jackie  Cooper,  b. 
Los  Angeles,  Sept.  15,  1923;  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  hobby,  his  gang.  Making  The 
Devil  is  a  Cissy.  Ves,  his  photograph  i» 
obtainable  from  the  Postcard  Salon. 


FAN    CLUB  NOTICES 


Leslie  Perrins  Fan  Club.  Will  all  those 
interested  please  note  that  the  headquarters 
have  been  changed  to  32  High  .Street,  Esher, 
where  you  should  write  for  full  particulars, 
etc. 

*  *  * 

Will  all  readers  please  note  that  a  British 
representative  is  required  for  the  ERROL 
Flynn  Fan  Club  and  also  for  the  James 
Stewart  Fa.n  Club.  All  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  as  follows  :  Errol  Flynn  Club — 
Miss  Dorothea  Rupp,  President,  1015 
Bellevue  Road,  San  Bernardino,  California, 
U.S.A.  James  Stewart  Club — Miss  Eloise 
Steele,  President,  370  D  Street.  San 
Bernardino,  California,  U.S.A.  New  mem- 
bers for  both  these  clubs  are  also  welcomed 
and  you  can  write  to  the  above  for  full 
particulars. 

#  # 

There  is  a  Welsh  Branch  of  the  GINGER 
Ro(;ers  Fan  Club  run  by  The  Inter- 


national Club.  The  President  is  Mr. 
Leonard  Williams,  Lynwood,  Wyndham, 
Crescent,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  to 
whom  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed. 
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Mother's  Mother  knows  the 
Worth  of  Beechams  Pills 

Brand 

Why  have  Beechams  Brand  Pills  grown  in  public  favoiir  for  90 
years  —  whilst  hundreds  of  "remedies"  have  come  and  gone? 
Simply  through  personal  recommendation.  Try  them  yourself, 
and  you'll  tell  others  how  wonderful  they  are  —  so  gentle,  certain, 
pain-free  and  non-habit-forming.  Beechams  Pills  are  safe  for 
young  or  old.  Never  equalled  for  Constipation,  Sick  Headaches, 
Liverishness,  Indigestion  and  Mental  Depression. 
Purely  vegetable.  Sold  Everywhere. 

Keep  REGULAR  with 

BEECHAMS 


BRAND 


i    PILLS  i 

1^  lJoU:/i  a.  qtuHia.  a.  (Say  ^ 


— Hindes  Phlexible 
Hair  Curlers  and 
Wavers  do  their  work 
while  you  sleep.  Com- 
fortabie  and  flexible, 
they  curve  to  every 
shape    of    the  head. 

Set  of  five  1 1- 
Hiades     make  32 
•wonderful   patterns  in 
wavers  and  curlers. 


At  Hairdressers,  Chemists,  Drapers  and  Stores 

HAIR,  CUR.LER.erWAVER 


••<■V.^v^^^;.:V.;^>v.^^•^^^:.x^^ 


NAIL  BEAUTY 

in  2  minutes 

If  you  are  too  busy  to  bother  with  long  and 
complicated  manicures  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear  of  a  marvellous  new  nail  cream  which 
gives  your  nails  a  complete  beauty  treatment 
in  two  minutes.  It  is  so  easy  and  quick  to 
use  that  you  can  apply  it  with  your  nail- 
brush at  any  time.  This  new  cream  is 
called  NAILOID,  and  it  softens  the  cuticles 
so  that  you  can  push  them  back  ttfshow  bigger 
"  half-moons  "  and  longer,  more  shapely 
nail  frames  than  ever  before.  It  also 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  and  keeps 
them  smooth  and  healthy — free  from  cracks 
and  brittleness.  It  is  splendid  for  removing 
stains  and  blemishes  from  the  fingers  and 
hands.  Try  a  jar  to-day.  Ask  at  your 
Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  any  Store  for 
NAILOID — the  amazing  new  nail  cream, 
price  I  6d.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps)  for  generous  trial  jar  to 
Allcock's,  Dept.  P.K.-J.,  Hamilton  Sq.,  Birkenhead. 
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The  Girl  with  the 

GLAMOROUS  HAIR 

is  the  Girl 
who  uses 


A  V  A 


People  call  her 
"The  Girl  With 
the  Glamorous 
Hair.''  Her 
friends  can 't  guess 
how  she  can  afford 
the  time  and 
money  to  keep 
her  hair  in  such  gorgeous  condi- 
tion. Now  the  secret's  out.  Someone  saw 
her  with  a  packet  of  AVA — the  marvellous 
original  soapless  shampoo  that  makes 
sticky  film  and  after-rinses  things  of  the 
past — and  turns  your  dream  of  hair  beauty 
into  reality'.  Try  it — and  prove  it. 


AVA 


Soap  less 

SHAMPOO 


From    your   Chemist,  Boots, 
Timothy  Whiles  and  Taylorf.  c  ■■' 
vour  Hairdressers. 

TRY  AVA  SETTING  LOTION 
contains  no  gum,  I  -  per  bottle. 

AVA  Ltd.,  9  Park  Hill,  London,  S.W.4 


WHY  SHOULD 
YOU  TRY  SOME 
OTHER  KIND  OF 
PROTECTION  ? 

Because,  until  you  have  tried  Mene 
Towels  you  cannot  know  the  comfort 
of  their  softness,  their  coolness  and 
complete  absence  of  chafing,  their 
perfect  absorbence  and  the  protection 
of  their  waterproof  back. 

BECAUSE 
YOU  CAN  DO  SO  |j 
FREE ! a 


Althoush  .Vtene  Towels  can  be  had  in  6d. 
■packets  you  can  prove  their  merit  .without 
spcndine  .i  pennv  Send  the  coupon  below 
and  samples  wiil  be  gladly  sent  to  you 


•COUPON- 


To  Miss  Haynes,  i68  Old  St.,  London,  E.C.i 
r,Vi»-i-  s.-'i./      fn\-  s.irHfhs  of  .V/  .N  I:  I ■  s 

NAME  

IN  BLOCK  CAPITALS 

ADDRESS  


tjd  stamp  sufficient  if  envelope  unsealed* 


BITING 


N  E  W 
NAILS 
NEXT 

  WEEK  I 

Free  booklet  sent  uiwtcr  plain 
sealed  cover  eiplains  how  jrou  can  eatUy, 
Mcrelly  and  permanently  cure  yourielf 
of  Ihii  objectionable,  health -«nd«n«eriii« 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-»U!r»e«tion.  New 
difcovery.    Send  lid.  itamp  for  postage. 
FILTEX  LTD.    Dept.  P.  ,  31,  The  Broad- 
way, Crouch  End,  London,  N.8. 
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at 

A 

REALLY 

IMEW 

PERFUME 


"  fSCHIEF"  is  disturb- 

/ 1 /I  ing. .  .  exciting ! .  .What 
y  1^  an  aura  of  romance  it 
creates  about  your  smartest  frock! 
What  an  air  of  chic,  style  and 
allure  it  brings  to  the  "  special 
occasion."  "  Mischief  "  is  new, 
different — and  most  intriguing  to 
masculine  interest.  Use  it  when 
you  want  to  feel  better  than 
your  best,  for  it  will  kindle  the 
gay  mood  and  thrill  both  your 
escort  and  yourself. 

Hurry ^  DAadame  ! 
secure  your  Special 
Trial  Flask  for 

From  Chemists,  Coiffeurs,  Stores 
and  all  Branches  of  Boots,  Timothy 
Whites  and  Taylors.  


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

'^^HETHER  you  are  a  mother  or  a  daughter,  I  shall  he  delighted 
to  help  you  decide  upon  the  make-up  most  becoming  to  you. 
When  you  write,  be  sure  to  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for 
a  reply  by  post. 


Saville  Perfumery,  IJd. 
Watford,  Herts. 
Prices    do   ttot   apply  in  l.F.S. 
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OTHERS  write  to  me 
nearly  as  frequently 
as  daughters.  Many 
of  them  deplore  young 
girls'  liking  for  make- 
up. And,  if  it  is  not  disclosing 
secrets,  many  young  daughters 
write  to  ask  me  how  they  can 
persuade  their  mothers  to  make 
more  of  their  looks.  "  If  only  she 
would  use  a  touch  of  rouge,  my 
mother  would  be  quite  hsuidsome," 
is  a  not  infrequent  remark. 

Some  modem  mothers  are  in 
complete  accord  with  their  girls 
about  this  cosmetic  question.  Others 
are  a  little  old-fashioned,  do  not  see 
matters  in  the  same  hght.  So  here 
am  I  trying  to  convince  them  that  a 
Uttle  discreet — very  discreet — make- 
up not  only  gives  the  older  woman 
a  new  conceit  about  herself,  which 
is  as  good  as  a  tonic,  but  gives  her 
more  sympathy  with  her  young 
daughter. 

As  a  woman  grows  older  her 
complexion  tends  to  take  on  a 
neutral  shade.  The  living  flesh 
tones  of  youth  have  gone  and  in  their 
place  is  a  skin,  somewhat  thickened 
and  opaque,  and  a  Uttle  yeUowish 
in  colour. 

Hair  may  be  grey,  or  a  dingy 
shade  that  once  was  "brownette." 
All  this  is  unnecessarily  depressing 
and  unbecoming.  Carefully  chosen 
cosmetics  can  make  a  new  woman. 

Rouge 

Take  rouge  first.  Grey  hair  needs  a 
delicate,  near-natviral  tint.  Those 
dark  tints,  bordering  on  raspberry,  must 
be  avoided,  and  flaming  colours  are 
equally  taboo.  The  pastel  rose  series 
are  the  right  ones.  You  will  find  them 
in  many  makes,  and  they  are  generally 
labelled  "  rose,  blush,  medium,"  or 
something  similar.  These  go  with  what 
we  might  call  a  parchment  skin.  A 
very  dark  skin  ne^ls  a  medium  rouge, 
and  a  red  face,  none  at  all. 

If  the  complexion  is  really  very 
yellow,  select  from  the  orange  red  tints. 
Of  course,  the  lipstick  must  match 
exactly. 

Most  women  on  the  wrong  side  of 
forty  choose  far  too  light  a  powder. 
White  powder  is  hopeless,  and  quite 
out  of  date,  and  the  pink  shades  are 
almost  as  bad.  The  tints  that  flatter  a 
yellowish  skin  are  the  darkish  rachels 
and  the  i>each  range.  If  the  complexion 
is  at  all  weather-beaten,  choose  tea- 
rose,  rose  ochre,  or  special  rachel. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  most  skins 
become  drier,  so  that  generally  speaking 
the  woman  of  forty  needs  a  foundation 
cream  specially  made  for  sensitive 
skins.  Here  again  white  is  better 
avoided.  There  are  one  or  two  excellent 
protective  creams  made  in  natural, 
ochre  and  rachel  tints.  These  make  a 
becoming  base  for  the  warmer  shades 
of  powder.  There  is  also  the  pale 
lettuce-green  tint  for  the  woman  with 
too  florid  a  complexion.  To  accompany 
this  there  is  a  similar  tinted  powder. 
On  some  women  this  tint  is  not  always 
absolutely  successful  by  daylight,  but 
by  night,  it  is  wonderfully  effective. 

Colours  to  Choose 

Which  coloiu^  should  the  grey- 
haired  woman  choose  to  wear? 
It  dei>ends  on  two  things  :  the  shade  of 
grey  her  hair  has  become,  and  once 
again  the  tint  of  her  skin. 

Coal  black  hair  generally  is  accom- 
panied by  vivid  colouring.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  this  vivid  colouring  of 
skin  and  eyes  is  retained  long  after  the 
hair  has  passed  through  the  greying 


stage.  Here  is  the  woman  who  can 
wear  black  and  many  of  the  strong 
colours.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
she  can  also  wear  grey.  Her  dark  eyes 
and  probably  still  dark  eyebrows  aie 
the  perfect  foil  for  cold  tints. 

But  supposing  this  vivid  ccdooiing 
is  absent,  and  the  general  effect  is  more 
neutral,  then  both  black  and  the  greys, 
as  well  as  a  strong  colour,  are  better 
avoided. 

Choose  the  flattering  tints,  and  there 
are  any  number  of  them.  The  modem 
colour  known  as  "  dusty  pink  "  is  just 
perfect  on  a  grey-haired  woman.  There 
is  also  a  lavender  shade  with  a  good  deal 
of  pink  in  it.  There  is  rose  beige,  and 
the  eliisrve  colour  once  calkd  "  bois  du 
rose,"  though  it  answers  to  that  no 
longer. 

Periwinkle  blue  is  delightfuL  and  all 
the  more  deUcate  shades  of  rose. 

Brightening 

Years  do  not  necessarily  imply  grey  hair 
It  may  be  hair  that  is  faded  and  dingy- 
looking.  In  which  case  there  is  all  the  reason 
in  the  worid  for  trying  to  brighten  it  up. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  dye  it,"  I  hear  some 
of  my  readers  say.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
you  should.  Use  a  rinse  instead.  Of  recent 
years,  chemists  who  specialise  in  beauty 
products  have  perfected  a  whole  range  of 
rinses  that  achieve  wonderful  effects  with  the 
hair.  The  rinses  have  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
hair,  and  they  are  applied  with  the  minimum 
amotmt  of  trouble. 

They  not  only  put  bright  tints  into  the  dull 
and  the  mouse-colonred.  They  also  darken 
hair  that  requires  it,  and  give  to  grey  and 
white  hair  a  lovely  silvery  sheen. 

If  even  simpler  ingredients  are  preferred, 
there  is  always  lemon  juice  for  fair  hair  turning 
dark  ;  camomile  infusions  for  imparting 
bright  lights,  and  cider  vinegar  for  maUng 
coarse  hair  lighter  and  more  fluffy. 

•       •  • 

Answer  to  Correspondent 

K.  T.  (Aden). — The  best  treatment  I  have 
discovered  for  holiday  hair  tronble  is 
Shampette.  It  is  a  new  shampoo  which  lathers 
in  any  type  of  water,  producing  a  light,  creamy 
foam  which  Tokens  the  stickiest  speck  of 
salt  or  dust.  It  rinses  away  without  a  trace 
of  sediment  leaving  each  separate  hair  perfecUy 
clean  and  glossy.  This  holiday  hint  is  worth 
following  aJU  the  year  round.  A  shampoo  that 
can  remove  sticky  salt  will  get  rid  of  any  other 
impurities  and  give  the  hair  the  beauty  of 
perfect  cleanliness  and  health.  Shampette 
c>'>sts  only  fourpence  a  packet  and  is  made  in 
two  varieties — No.  1  for  hght  and  medium 
hair  and  No.  2  for  dark. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

THIS  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is 
awarded  to  K.  Stewart,  33  Paignton  Road, 
Rotton  Park,  Bimungham  16,  for : — 
No  More  Ladies 
Sandy 
Padlocked 
The  Brown  Wallet 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to : 
Miss  Marie  Harwood,  77  CoronaUon  Street, 
North  Shields,  Northumberland,  for : — 
She  Learnt  About  Sailors 
They  Never  Come  Back 
Once  to  Every  Woman 
Always  Good-bye. 
Miss  K.  White,  49  Woodside,  Oswestiy, 
Salop,  for : — 

Bureau  of  Missing  Persons 
The  Eternal  Question 
Where  Are  My  ChUdren? 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Terrace,  13  Spring  Park  AvenM, 
Shirley,  Surrey,  for  : — 

Married  in  Hollywood 
Eighteen  Minutes 
Afterwards 
The  Gay  Divorce 
Miss  Vera  D.  Christy  (aged  14),  36  Wellesley 
Avenue,  Beverley  High  fU>ad,  Hull,  for: — 
The  Rainmakers 
Change  of  Heart 
Things  to  Come 
Heatwave 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales''  is  to  link  three  or  four  Ulkie  titles 
in  order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcaid 
c/o  PicTUBXGOEB,  Martlett  House,  Bo* 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "titles"  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
— and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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"A  COMING  -  OF  -  AGE  BALL  I  How  thrilled 
*^  I  was  to  be  going  to  such  an  impor- 
tant event  so  soon  after  I  had  left  schixil. 
And  how  anxious  I  was  I  For  I  knew  that 
much  hunting  had  roughened  my  skin 
and  it  would  contrast  oddly  with  my  satin 
dance  frock. 

"So  desperate  did  I  become  as  the 
great  day  drew  nearer  that  I  asked  a 
friend's  advice.  She  said,  "Pond's  Creams 
will  work  wonders  for  you.'  And  she  was 
right.  I  went  to  the  dance  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  skin  was  clearer  and 
smoother  than  ever  before.  Since  that 
day  1  have  always  used  Pond's  Creams." 

A  skin  as  smooth  and  lovely  as  Lady 


Millicent's  can  be  yours  if  you  learn  these 
simple  facts  about  the  skin  and  follow  her 
daily  beauty  care. 

Skin  faults  ranish  trln'ii  llw 
iintlrr-skhi  is  nmsrtl 

The  loveliness  of  your  complexion 
depends  on  the  condition  of  your  under- 
skin.  This  lies  beneath  the  skin 
you  see,  and  contains  myriads  of 
glands  and  blood-vessels.  Even 
before  you  are  20.  your  under-skin 
begins  to  get  lazy.  Muscles  relax, 
("irculation  slows  down.  Then 
blackheads,  enlarged  pores  and 
lines  appear. 


under- 

f 


I: 


But  when  you  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream, 
its  fine  oils  cleanse  out  the  pores;  and 
then  ugly  blackheads  disappear.  As  you 
pat  the  cream  into  your  face,  it  reaches 
down  and  finiiiilaic^  the  under-skin.  Then 
the  little  muscles  are  strengthened.  Pores 
close  up.  And  lines  and  wrinkles  vanish. 
Soyn  your  complexion  hH>ks  clear  and 
-  y      lovely  again. 

I  1^  (Cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold  ("ream 
<.tvr\-  iiiflii ;  use  it  to  remove  make- 
up. And  before  you  pinvd,;r,  use 
Pond's  I  'jiiisliiiii;  Cream.  Besides 
holding  make-up  on  evenly  for 
hours,  it  puts  two  substances  into 
your  skin.  One  so/iens  rough,  dry 


I  skin  at  once ;  the  other  nourishes  your  skin. 

Begin  with  Pond's  Creams  to-day  and 
j  watch  your  skin  grow  lovelier. 

I    FRF.E  —  Pond".*  Poh  Jtt:  irVir.- v.-'wr  >m»;,- ,j>iJ 
'    uJJrin\  htliKr,  pill  ,j  ij.  <mwp  r,.  rut:  <ouf>oti  ufui 
,   pnsi  III  sf.iltd  ./H-./o/ii-  /■>  Dvpi.  rjm,  I'oiiJ's. 
I'crh^U  .  Cr.  ciil.'rJ.  A/;  Jl,V.    V.  and .■  t:  i7/  s,  iiJ  von 

i  RHf-:  s.^MrJ  I  s «//     </,.,j.y  0/  p,.„j-.  hu,, 

Pander  —  Witiirul.  Pt  jch.  Djrk  Bruiuxif  iSiiiiun  . 
I   KmIuI  I  jiiJ  Ruclul  2. 


POND'S 
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SHREDDED  WHEAT 


one  of  nuf  ecvdie^t 
fiecoClecUaiw 


SAYS  ANNA  LEE 


GLAMOROUS  GAUMONT  BRITISH  STAR 


••My  earliest  memory  in  life  is  a 
packet  of  Shredded  Wheat.  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  country  rectory 
where  we  had  Shredded  Wheat 
every  day  for  breakfast,  and  I  used 
to  keep  silkworms  in  the  empty 
packets.  Now  I  give  my  husband 
Shredded  Wheat  for  breakfast,  but 
alas,  I   no  longer  have  any  silk- 


worms 


Busy,  active  people  everywhere  sustain  their  energies  wit 
Shredded  Wheat's  vital  whole  wheat  nourishment.  Shreddc 
Wheat  is  easily  prepared  and  delicious  to  eat,  either  alon 
or  in  a  great  variety  of  tempting  ways.  Order  a  packet  to-da 


SHREDDED  WHEAT 

MADE    BY    THE    SHREDDED    WHEAT    CO..    WELWYN    GARDEN    CITY,  HERTS. 


w  ^  .J 
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HUmi  FIHAl 


This  Great  Triple  Presentation  Gift  Set 
is  available  in  two  styles  as  illustrated  here. 


Written 


GUARANTEE^ 


FOR  TWO  YEARS 

each  pen 


^ccompanies 


KEEP  THE  VOUCHER  BELOW 

and  "With  Care"  Label  until  you  have  qualified 
for  your  Set:  Then  complete  and  send  m  as  direct- 
ed. Do  not  enclose  any  other  correspondence.- 


TkU  tftr  *jnM4» 
miUnt  in  OrMt 

MM>  frtm  IrUk 
Wmt  Suu  irOL  W 


(  THF 


THE  SUPERB 
DE  LUXE  STYLE 

Above  ig  an 
lltuttratton  of  the 
exquUlit  De  Luxe 
Set  with  the  IN- 
LAID ROLLED 
GOLD  BANDS  on 
pen  and  pencU. 
Ulugtralion  tllght- 
ly  enlarged  to 
ihoui  more  clearly 
the  tireamllne 
beauty  of  thit  Set. 


TO 
QUALIFY 


onlp.  Xni  trfttion  ihowins  a 
to  bt  ujol.  token  simiUi  to 
ihoM  you  krc  uked  to  cat  oat 
trom  tweUt  Mpantt  inaet  o^ 
"  Fietntegaei  Weekly."  Tokeu 
appear  in  tbe  RIOHT-HAXD 
bottom  cornet  of  the  back  cover 
of  "  Pictnreiioer  Weekly."  Affii 
each  S>>kcn  with  paste  or  inun, 
MOT  pini. 


"PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY" 

presentation  Uoutfter 

for  Fountain  Pen,  Propelling 
Pencil  and  Penknife 


Poet  to  :  FreienUtion  Dept.  P.K.,  "  Fietniecoer  Weekly." 
Shafteabary  ATenoe,  London,  W.C.2. 

I CERTIFY  that  the  tokena  affiled  to  thle  Voochei  wore  cut  trom 
twelve  eepurate  tsmiee  of  "  Plcturegoer  Weekly,"  porchaaed  from  tbe 
neTTKvgcnt  whose  name  and  addrese  are  given  below  for  TUiflcition 
purpoeee.  Please  send  my  Pomitaln  Pen.  Pencil,  and  Penknife  in  the 
•tyle  (Standard  or  De  Lnie)  specified  below,  to  the  address  on  my  "  With 
Care  "  Lahel.  I  have  indicated  type  of  nib  I  require,  and  enclose  Postal 
Order  as  apeclfied  below,  wiilch  indnie*  poatace.  paekiox  in  carton,  and 
loanranee,  etc.   I  am  not  qoalifying  for  another  Set  under  this  scheme. 


1 

7 

2 

S 

3 

9 

4 

10 

S 

II 

12 

STANDARD  . 
SET— l/IO 

YOU  MUST 
1        CB089  OUT  ^ 
'          SET  HOT 

REQUIRED. 

'  1 

VERY 
IMPORTANT 

DE  LUXE 

SET  — 2/9  ^ 

neaae  do  tUi 

Immediately' 

8TTLE  OF  HIB.  BROAD 
A  Nib  can  be  fitted  to  the  Foantain  MEDI1TM 
Pen  to  salt  your  hand.   Please  indl- 
cate  which  style  you  would  IHte.  FIHE 

1    Strike  oat 
\  atylea  HOT 

/  required. 

P.O.  Homber  Talae  

Write  yonr  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  P.O.,  croaa  /  ft  Co./  and  make 
payable  to  "  Pictoregoer  Weekly."  If  remitting  1/10  aend  P.O.  for  1/6 
with  foorpence  in  stamps  firmly  affixed.  If  remitting  2/9  send  P.O.  for 
2/6  with  threepence  in  stamps  firmly  affixed.  Do  not  send  loose  stamr  ts. 


Toar  Signature. 


WRITE 
CLEARLY  I  Fall  Postal 
IH  BLOCK  \  ADDBBM. 
LETTERS  I 


HAMS  

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 


Give  your  Newsagent's  name  and  addreaa  beknr : — 


Leave  Blank 
lor  OBoe  Us*. 
TBRIFIED. 

Before  sending  In  Voucher  read  simple  directions  on 
opposite  page  carefully. 

District 
Soperrisor. 

WITH  CARE 


NAME  

FULL  POSTAL 

ADDRESS   

Q     II  und«livtr*<,  piMM  rttarn  to  "  Piclur«^o»  WMkly,"  6  Calfitrin*  StTMt.  London,  p^K_ 


THE 
STANDARD 
STYLE 

Above     It  an 
iUuttratlon  oj  tha 
Standard  Set. 
llluetrotion 
tUghtlyettlarged  to 
/   Mhow  more  clearly 
V   the  ttreamline 
^^beauty  of  this  Set. 
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September  19.  1936 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


opponTUNirn 


for  "Picturegoer's"  Great  Presentation  to  every  reader 

m  GIFT  SET 

FOUNTAIN  PEN,  PROPELLING  PENQL  &  PENKNIFE 

"  yUST  what  I  wanted."  "A  Writing  Set  that  really  is  different  " — such  are  the  remarks  of  "  Picturegoer"  readers 
I  who  are  applying  in  their  scores  of  thousands  for  the  wonderful  Presentation  Gift  Set  which  "Picturegoer 
Weekly"  is  making  to  every  reader,  of  a  A  BEAUTIFUL  STREAMLINED  INLAID- LEVER,  SELF- FILLING 
GOLD  NIB  FOUNTAIN  PEN  GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS— A  COMPANION  PROPELLING  PENCII^AND 
A  COMPANION  PENKNIFE,  WITH  TWO  BLADES  OF  MIRROR- POLISHED  SHEFFIELD  STEEI^all  to  match— all 
British  made — a  Gift  Set  well  worth  10s.  6d.  If  you  have  not  applied  you  should  do  so  at  once  before  it  is  too  late.  This 
great  offer  is  closing  shortly  and  the  Reservation  Form  below  wiU  not  appear  again  next  week.  All  applications  will 
be  treated  in  strict  rotation. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  than  ever  for  you  to  quaUfy,  Picturegoer  Weekly"  places  your  Presentation  Voucher  in 
your  hands  now — ^it  is  actually  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  Don't  miss  this  great  opportunity.  Reserve  your  Set 
on  Form  below  at  once. 


PFM APlf  ART  F  Tlie  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife  are  aU  made  to  match 
l\L.iri/VIVIV\Ulj£:<  a  brilliant  black  material— The  Fountain  Pen 
WKW  in  FA  t  >s  fitted  vsith  a  guaranteed  1 4- carat  soUd  gold 
iixy-u  M.MJL.£X,  ^tjj  3  jewel- like  tip  of  iridium— thus 
ensuring  a  perfect  pen  with  years  of  writing  service.  The  Pen  is  perfectly 
fashioned  out  of  a  new  unbreakable  material.  It  is  fitted  with  the  latest 
classic  style  clip,  and  has  a  Safety  sleeve  device  on  the  pencap,  protecting 
the  nib  when  not  in  use.  The  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

The  Ever-pointed  Pencil  is  of  the  same  unbreakable  material  as  the 
pen.  It  is  fitted  with  the  new  classic  style  clip  and  has  a  non-overtumable 
propel,  repel  and  expel  movement.  There  is  a  lead  contidner  at  the  top 
of  the  pencil  and  extra  leads  are  provided.  Both  the  Pen  and  the  Pencil 
are  of  an  attractive  modem  streamline  design. 

The  compsmion  Penknife,  finished  to  match,  is  fitted  with  two  special 
quahty,  mirror-polished,  Sheffield  steel  blades. 


Realising  what  a  lifetime  companion 
this  Set  will  be  "Picturegoer  Weekly  " 
has  arranged  for  a  limited  supply  to 
be  produced  In  a  De  Luxe  Style  of  rare 
workmanship  and  beauty.  Not  only  is 
«      J.-...,       .       „  every  feature  of  the  Standard  Set  to  be 

loimd  in  this  De  Luxe  Set,  but,  in  addition,  the  entire  De  Luxe  Set  is  made  more  valuable, 
mid  more  magnificent  by  the  addition  of  TWO  INLAID  BANDS  OF  R£AL  18-CARAT 
ROLLED  GOLD.  But  that  Imt  aU  t  The  Propelling  Pencil,  too,  is  embellished  by  an 
INLAID  BAND  OF  REAL  18-CARAT  ROLLED  GOLD. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A 
DiE  LUXE  SET? 


T\r\  TPXTTC  \r01X7  Firs' fill  in  the  Final  Reservation  Form  below.  This  reserves 
Lf\J      1  11119      ilUW     your  Set  in  your  name  in   the  Style  you  specify — 

SUndard  OR  De  Luxe— and  MUST  be  sent  to  us  at 
once.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY  WITH  THIS  FORM.  BE  SURE  TO  INT5ICATE 
WHICH  STYLE  YOU  WANT  RESERVED.  You  should  also  indicate  on  your  Voucher  on 
the  opposite  page  the  style  you  have  chosen. 

On  receipt  of  your  Reservation  Form  "Picturegoer  Weekly"  will  immediately  set  aside  and 
reserve  in  your  name  a  Fountain  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife  in  the  style  you  specify. 

ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  is  your  Presentation  Voucher  on  which  you  start  right 
away  to  qualify  for  your  Set.  You  are  asked  to  keep  this  Voucher  carefully  and  affix 
to  it  12  tokens'(Series"A")  from  12  successive  issues  of  "  Picturegoer  Weekly  "  Begin 
this  week  with  token  No.  "  A.2,"  which  you  wiU  find  in  the  bottom  right-hand  comer  of 
the  back  cover  of  this  issue.  NO  OTHER  SERIES  OF  TOKENS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED. 
Affix  tokens  to  voucher  with  paste  or  gum — not  pins. 

When  your  Voucher  is  completed — after  the  twelve  weeks  and  NOT  before — it  MUST  be 
sent  in  to  "  Picturegoer  Weekly"  accompanied  by  a  Postal  Order  for  Is.  lOd.  (one  shilling  and 
tenpence),  which  includes  postage,  packing  in  carton,  insurance,  etc.,  on  your  Set.  If  you 
require  the  De  Luxe  Set  send  1  Id.  extra,  making  2s.  9d.  in  all,  which  includes  postage,  packing, 
insurance,  etc.  Upon  receipt  of  properly  completed  Voucher  and  "With  Care"  Label,  together 
with  Postal  Order  for  the  correct  amount,  your  Set,  in  the  style  specified,  will  be  immediately 
dispatched  to  you. 

No  person  may  qualify  for  more  than  one  Set  and  no  Set  will  be  awarded  to  more  than  one 
member  of  the  same  family  living  at  the  same  address. 

The  last  day  for  receipt  of  appli- 
cations from  this  announcement 
is  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30.  The  only  way  to  make  certain  of 
your  Set,  is  to  fiU  in  the  Form  below  and  post  it  at  once. 


APPLY  TO-DAY! 


Reserve  Your  Set  on  the  Form  Below  at  Once 


IMPORTANT.— It  is  a  condition  of  this  offer 
ttat  your  Newsagent  MUST  hold  a  writtoi 
order  from  you  for  the  regular  supply  of 
•*  Plctaregoer  Weekly."  If  he  holds  no  written 
order  from  yon,  you  MUST  HAND  THE  FORM 
BELOW  TO  YOUR  NEWSAGENT  TO-DAY. 


PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY 

2d.  Every  Thursday. 

ORDER  FORM 


To  

(Name  of  Newsagent) 

AddrcM  

Please  deHrer  or  reset  ve  "  Picturegoer  Weekly" 
for  me  weekly  until  further  notice. 

Sitaatore  

AddrcM  



PLSA8B  WRITE  GLKARLY 


•  CUT  AROUND  DOTTED  RLILE 


Yon  may  post  this 
Form  in  an  unsealed 
envelope  bearing  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 


§W  Send  no  money  with  this  Form  -99 
"PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY"   TRIPLE  PRESENTATION 

FINAL  RESERVATION  FORM 

This  form  reserves  in  your  name  the  Presentation  of  a  Fountain  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife. 
To  Dept.  (G.W.2)  '*  Picturegoer  Weekly,"  3  Ame  Street,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.G.X 

Please  reserve  in  my  name  a  Fountain  Pen,  Pencil  and  Penknife.  The  newsagent  whjse  name  and  address  are  below 
for  verification  purposes  holds  my  written  order  for  the  regular  weekly  supply  of  "  Picturegoer  Weekly."  I  certify  I 
have  not  applied  for  another  Presentation  Set  under  this  scheme.  N.B. — You  MUST  indicate  below  the  Style — 
Standard  or  De  Luxe — which  yon  wish  reserved. 


X STANDARD  SET  { 
WTJTTW  f 


Yon  MUST  cross  ont 
Set  NOT  required. 

WRITE  CLEARLY  IN  BLOCK  LETTERS. 


}  DE  LUXE  SETY  i 


READER'S  NAME  

State  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss. 
Full  Postal 

ADDRESS  


NAME  OF  NEWSAGENT.. 


ADDRESS. 
DATE 


L«st  day  tor  receipt  of  reserraflons  from  this  announcement,  Wednesday,  September  30 

"  Picturegoer,"  li)/9/36. 


LEAVE 
BLANK 

Checked 


District. 

Supervisor 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


September  19,  1936 


rs  THE  TOBACCO  THAT  COUNTS 


As  soon  as  you  ttght  one  you  know 
a  Player's  by  its  fine  quality  Tobacco. 
Before  you  light  it  your  guarantee 
is  the  name  Player's  Medium' Navy 
Cut  on  each  Cigarette  and  the 
Lifebuoy  Trade  Mark  on  the  packet. 


C.C.3S7.F. 


September  IV.  1 936 


Plcturegow-Ihe  Screen* 


Populor  IMagainne 


CNE  of  the  things  you,  collectively, 
complain  most  about  is  the 
quality  of  "shorts." 
They  are  silly,  you  say; 
fatuous;  feeble.  They  take  up 
valuable  time  and  space  in  the  programme, 
to  no  good  purpose.  With  the  exception  of 
the  all-to-rare  Mickey  Mouse  and  Silly 
Symphonies,  and  a  few  others,  they  would 
be  better  wiped  off  our  screens  .  .  .  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Most  heartily  of  all,  you  dislike  the  story 
short  that  begins  to  work  out  a  plot — and 
then  you  discover  it's  an  advertisement  of 
some  well-known  commodity. 

WeU,  I  agree  that  the  subject  is  a  vexed 
one,  but  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  impossible 
to  see  a  solution. 

There  is  no  encouragement  to  producers 
to  make  shorts,  for  exhibitors  will  not  pay 
for  them  ;  they  are  frequently  "  given  away 
with  a  pound  of  tea" — or  a  feature-length 
film — in  order  to  make  up  entertainment- 
time. 

Consequently,  since  they  are  only  makeshifts 
at  best,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  make  them  of 
a  quality  to  compare  \vith  the  rest  of  the 
programme. 

"  Scat ! 

However,  there's  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the 
horizon. 

The  other  day,  I  wandered  into  Merton 
Park  studios  at  Wimbledon,  and  there  found  an 
impressive  array  of  talent  gathered. 

Nat  GoneUa  was  there  with  his  band;  you 
know  him,  of  course  : 

"There  was  a  band-leader  named  Nat, 
Who  attempted  to  broadcast  some  '  Scat ' ; 
But  they  said  :  '  Oh,  GoneUa, 
I  say,  my  deah  fellah, 
We  reahly  can't  let  you  do  that  I ' " 

However,  the  studios  are  a  little  lesr.  grand- 
motherly than  the  B.B.C.,  and  also  reaUse  that 
it's  precioxis  Uttle  use  paying  good  money  to 
hire  an  Emperor  of  Scat  if  you  don't  let  him  do 
the  thing  he's  good  at. 

So  there  was  Nat,  hi-de-hoing  away  at  fuU 
blast;  and  in  addition  there  were  the  Carlyle 
Cousins,  Peggy  Ward,  Dick  Francis,  Freddie 
Carpenter,  Muriel  George,  .\ndre  Chariot's 
Starlets,  and  a  host  of  other  entertainers, 
including  a  special  chorus. 

"  What's  all  this  in  aid  of  ? "  I  asked,  intrigued. 

"We're  making  an  advertising  film  for 
Beecham's  PUls,"  I  was  informed. 

Chicken-Fed  Artistes 

Doesn't  that  put  a  new  complexion  on  the 
matter?    Doesn't  it  open  up  new  vistas? 
Consider  for  a  moment  another  medium  of 
entertaimuent,  which  is  getting  more  and  more 
mixed  up  with  the  kinema;  broadcasting. 

We  seldom  hear  internationally-famous  stars 
on  our  radio,  such  as  they  have  in  America, 
because  the  B.B.C.  can  only  aflford  to  offer 
them  fees  which  they  regard  as  chicken-feed. 

This  is  because  the  B.B.C.  derives  its  revenue 
from  Usteners'  licences  and  royalties  on  wireless- 
sets  sold.  Broadcasting  in  the  U.S.  has  tapped 
another  and  more  fertile  source — advertising. 

If  you  listen-in  in  America  you  wiU  hear  the 
announcement  before  and  after  each  item — 
and  frequently  in  the  middle  as  well — "This 
broadcast  comes  to  you  by  courtesy  of  the  Curall 


Elisabeth  Bergner  m  her  new  British  film,  "  Dreaming  Lips  "  ;  she  made  a  great  success  in  the 
original  German  version  some  years  ago. 


Bergner  talks  to 

PiCTUREGOER 

T  HAVE  just  received  my  lovely  gold 
medal  and  I  am  so  filled  with  joy 
and  gratitude  that  I  must  unite  to 
thank  you  straight  away. 

It  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
moment ;  to-day  is  the  opening  day  of 
my  last  picture,  "  As  You  Like  It," 
and  I  felt  very  down-hearted,  and  now 
this  lovely  symbol  of  appreciation  from 
the  readers  of  your  paper  fills  me  with 
encouragement  beyond  words. 

I  thank  you  and  the  readers  of  the 
PicTXjREGOER  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Drug  Company  Inc. 
night  and  morning.  , 
at  times,  it's  true,  but 
ments  are  overdone; 
gained  by  repeating 
qualities  all  the  way 
doesn't  keep  tuned-in 
broadcast  anyway. 


Take  Curall  Drugs  every 
."  and  so  on,  irritating 
that's  when  the  announce- 
there  isn't  anything  to  be 
the  sponsor's  name  and 
through.  If  the  listener 
until  the  end,  it's  a  poor 


"  Story  Shorts  " 

The  point  to  notice  is  that  the  advertisement 
is  not  incorporated  in  the  entertainment, 
as  it  is  in  our  advertising  films.  It  is  "kep' 
seprit"  as  Disko  Troop  remarked. 

And  it  is  enormously  popular — and  profitable. 
Then  why  shouldn't  we  have  films  produced 
on  the  same  principle?  The  advertiser  would 
pay  for  the  production  of  a  "straight"  short 
film,  and  this  would  go  free  to  Idnemas,  proceeded 
and  followed  by  a  "credit,"  showing  who  was 
responsible  for  the  entertainment. 

'Thus  we  should  at  least  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  cheaply  and  badly  mcide 
short  films,  and  films  that,  having  worked  up 
our  interest,  suddenly  betray  themselves  as  an 
advertisement  for  soap  or  matches  or  gripe- 
water. 

In  inconsequential  films  of  the  Beecham's 
Pills  type  you  can  sing  songs  about  pills  all  the 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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{Continued  from  page  5) 

way  through  if  yon  like,  as  they  do  about 
Ovaltine  from  Radio  Normandy ;  but  the  short- 
story  type,  which  is  badly  n^ded,  won't  bear 
mixing.    And  this  is  one  way  we  may  get  it. 

We  Err 

We  have  shocked,  offended,  and  grievously 
wounded  the  susceptibiUties  of  our 
American  cousins;  we  have  sent  them  a  film, 
made  in  Britain,  which  is  abhorrent  to  their 
sense  of  propriety. 

It  is  immoral;  it  is  deleterious;  in  fact,  it  is 
Living  Dangerously. 

Th^  B.I. P.  film,  featuring  Otto  Kruger,  has 
been  so  favourably  received  here  that  it  wis 
almost  assured  of  success  in  the  States — ^which, 
of  course,  means  a  lot  to  a  British  fikn  at  this 
juncture. 

But  the  American  Purity  Code  Authorities 
have  banned  it,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  shows  a  doctor  (British,  it's  true) 
selling  drugs  illicitly;  and  secondly,  at  the 
climax  of  the  film  a  doctor  shoots  a  blackmailer, 
and  the  suggestion  is  that  he  will  escape  scot-free. 

Blessed  in  Britain 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Code  that  no  evil-doer 
shall  go  unpunished  on  the  screen;  this 
objectioD,  by  the  way,  does  not  apply  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  drug-vendor  is  imprisoned 
and  also  struck  off  the  Medical  Register. 

The  same  rule  appUes  in  Britain,  but  the 
British  Board  of  Film  Censors  gave  this  one 
its  blessing,  evidently  considering  that  the 
blackmailed  doctor  had  suffered  enough  already. 

And  so  another  chapter  is  added  to  the  long, 
long  tale  of  "  unintemationality "  of  films. 

It  is  not  that  films  are  more  "national"  in 
character,  or  more  calculated  to  offend  other 
nations,  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  when  a 
film  produced  in  any  country  could  be  shown 
in  any  other  country,  with  only  one  proviso — 
that  it  must  be  good  enough. 

World  Importance 

7'^he  change  is  due  to  the  importance  which 
films  have  attained  in  the  scheme  of  things ; 
films  which  ten  years  ago  would  be  merely  an 
evening' s  entertainment  are  now  a  matter  of 
world -interest,  not  merely  to  pictur^oers  but 
also  to  that  vast  body  of  men  and  women, 
ranging  from  statesmen  to  school  teachers,  who 
know  what  is  good  for  picturegoers. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  general 
"  jumpiness,"  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  Europe, 
and  not  only  Europe  but  practically  the  whole 
world,  is  like  a  powder  magazine  that  awaits 
only  a  spark. 


HURRY  FOR 
I  OUR   GRAND  TRIPLE! 
PRESENTATION 

!  UAVE  you  vet  sent  in  your  Reservation  Form  \ 
I  '  /or  the  "  Picturegoer  Weekly's  "  GRAND  i 
I  TRIPLE  Presentation — if  not,  you  have  not  a  j 
i  moment  to  lose.  On  page  3  of  this  issue  ux  \ 
j  publish  the  VERY  LAST  Reservation  Form.  \ 
I  it's  definitely  your  FINAL  opportunity  to  make  ■ 
{  certain  of  these  THREE  beautiful  Gifts  in  One.  j 
j  So  act  to-day,  or  you  will  be  too  late.  j 
;  Just  think  !  A  gold  nib  Fountain  Pen  j 
I  guaranteed  for  tux)  years,  a  superb  Propelling  | 
j  Pencil  and  a  handsome  Pocket  Knife — ^All  to  j 
I  match.  j 
j  The  Pen  is  fashioned  in  a  new  xmbreakable  j 
■  material.  It  has  a  14-carat  solid  gold  nib  with  a  j 
I  jewel-like  tip  of  iridium,  and  is  fitted  with  a  safety  | 
I  device  on  the  pen-cap  to  protect  the  nib  and  pre-  j 
I  vent  leakage.  The  pencil  has  spare  leads  in  a  \ 
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The  fuss  about  films  started  a  year  ago,  with 
Spain  crjrtng  out  for  vengeance  upon  the 
producers  of  The  Devil  is  a  Woman.  Paramount, 
burned  the  film  as  a  "grand  gesture,"  and  it's 
whispered  that  they  were  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
do  so,  for  the  film  (until  it  was  burned)  was 
"not  so  hot." 

You  May — You  Mayn't 

Canada  is  odd  in  its  decisions,  too.  Its 
Prime  Minister  banned  The  Green  Pastures 
as  a  "cheap  burlesque  of  the  Scriptures  .  . 
and  then  removed  the  ban  under  pressure  by 
the  Press  and  the  clergy;  but  the  ban  in  Britain 
remains. 

Even  China  has  done  her  bit  of  banning; 
Harold  Lloyd  comedies  have  had  to  be  with- 
drawn because  "supposedly  Chinese  characters 
were  an  insult  to  the  Chinese  nation." 

Well,  you  can't  blame  them  for  that;  the  usual 
screen  Chinaman  is  a  pigtailed  absurdity. 

France,  you  may  remember,  forbade  Para- 


mount to  picturise  the  novel  Paths  of  Glory, 
under  pain  of  barring  all  Paramount  products 
from  France. 

And  so  it  goes  on,  with  the  producer  having 
to  tread  warily  between  the  pet  corns  of  a 
dozen  nations. 

Are  We  Awakening? 

So  we  at  least  have  the  comforting  assurance 
that  Britain  is  not  alone  in  offending. 
In  fact  (may  I  say  it  quietly,  so  that  America 
will  not  hear  that  abhorrent  thing,  a  Briton 
boasting),  British  films  have  offended  rather 
less  than  those  of  other  nations. 

It's  rather  a  sign  that  British  films  are  waking 
up;  Living  Dangerously  is  a  well-mawie  film 
dealing  wnth  a  subject  of  world-importance. 
Therefore  it  is  bound  to  annoy  someone. 
And  British  films  are  waking  up  (I'm  continu- 
ing to  speak  very  quietly) .  On  pages  32  and  34 
this  week,  my  colleague  "The  Thinker"  pub- 
Ushes  readers'  letters,  selected  from  hundreds, 
on  the  subject  of  British  films. 

Some  praise,  some  blame;  some  criticise  con- 
structively, some  destructively;  but  they  all 
testify  to  the  awakening  interest  in  our  home- 
grown product. 

Choosing  the  Best 

This  being  so,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  one  Old 
Hollywood   Custom   has   now   come  to 
England. 

For  years  we've  been  accustomed  to  hearing 
about  Hollywood  awards  (the  Academy  award 
and  a  dozen  others)  for  "the  best  film,  the  best 
acting,  the  best  photography,  the  best  script, 
and  so  on;  so  many  of  them,  and  so  frequent, 
that  it  is  becoming  merely  confusing. 

Over  here  we  have  the  Picturegoer  Gold 
Medal  awarded  by  readers,  for  the  best  acting 
performance  in  each  year,  but  no  authoritative 
selection  of  the  best  film. 

Now  the  British  Institute  of  Cinematography 
has  founded  an  annual  award,  and  so  long  as  its 
example  is  not  followed  by  other  and  less 
responsible  bodies,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Certainly  the  B.I.C.'s  decisions  will  carry 
weight,  if  the  names  of  its  founder  governors  go 
for  anything. 

Impressive 

Here  is  the  list — a  truly  impressive  one  : 
Irving  Asher,  Michael  Balcon,  John 
Corfield,  Paul  Czinner,  Basil  Dean,  the  Marquis 
of  Ely,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  junr.,  Julius  Hagen, 
Leslie  Howard,  Robert  Kane,  Alex.  Korda, 
Lothar  Mendes,  Walter  Mycroft,  Erich  Pommer, 
Joe  Rock,  Victor  Saville,  Max  Schach,  S.  W. 
Smith,  Paul  Soskin,  Ludovico  ToepUtz,  and 
Herbert  Wilcox. 

Every  one  of  these  is  the 
ptFoduction  chief  of  an  im- 
portant British  company; 
their  names  are  widely  known 
in  Britain,  and  in  some  cases 
in  America  <uid  on  the 
Continent  as  well. 

What  good  win  this  do? 
It  will  foster  competition, 
which  is  one  of  the  surest 
roads  to  progress ;  and  it  will 
ensure  at  least  one  British 
film  a  year  attracting  the 
widest  possible  attention  in 
.Vmerica,  for  the  production 
that  carries  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  whole  film- 
hierarchy  of  Britain  will 
certainly  be  considered 
worthy  of  attention  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  quick  to  sfwt 
new  possibilities. 

However,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  opinion  of  these 
illustrious  gentlemen  would 
not  have  been  worth  a  nickel 


Cesar  Romero,  Pat  O'Brien  and 
Margaret  Lindsey  in  a  hair- 
trigger  moment  in  "G-Man's 
Wife." 
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at  the  American  box-ofl&ce  if 
some  of  them  had  not  made, 
A\-ithout  benefit  of  the  B.I.C.  or 
any  other  body,  pictures  which 
have  removed  the  reproach  from 
the  tag  "British"  in  America. 

Where's  That  Kiss  ? 

■\TtThat  has  happened  to  the 
VV   Final  Fade-out  Kiss? 

Time  was — and  not  so  long 
ago — when  it  would  have  been 
almost  unthinkable  for  any  film 
except  stArV  tragedy  or  custard- 
pie  comedy  to  have  dispyensed 
with  the  "terminal  osculation," 
as  the  highbrows  sniffily  term  it. 

We  still  have  kisses — in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  younger 
readers,  a  darned  sight  too  mciny — 
but  they  no  longer  monop>olise 
the  screen  in  enormous  close-up 
during  the  last  thirty  feet  or  so. 

Consider  the  recent  pictures 
from  which  the  final  kiss  was 
absent;  you  could  probably  think 
of  dozens,  but  here  are  a  few 
from  memory,  straight  off  the 
reel : — Muliny  on  the  Bounty, 
Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer,  The 
Story  of  Lotiis  Pasteur,  The  White 
Angel,  Anthony  Adverse,  Bullets 
or  Ballots,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
The  Petrified  Forest,  Ceiling  Zero ; 
and  I  am  assured  that  future 
films  such  as  Bengal  Tiger,  Polo 
Joe,  and  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  will  have  lossless  finishes. 


Growing  Up 


British  films,  it's  true,  have  been  a  little 
slower  in  departing  from  tradition,  but  at 
least  the  two  H.  G.  Wells  pictures.  Things  to 
Come  and  The  Man  Who  Could  Work  Miracles, 
end  with  any  incidental  love-making  forgotten. 

This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  in  itself,  but 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 

It  shows  that  our  films  are  no  longer  dependent 
upon  a  love  interest  for  their  main  theme,  or, 
more  encouraging  still,  that  we  no  longer  need 
a  false  ending  tagged  on  to  make  us  feel  we  have 
been  watching  a  love-story. 

Any  sign  that  we  picturegoers  are  growing 
more  intelligent,  or  that  producers  are  giving 
us  credit  for  more  gumption,  is  welcome. 

And  now,  speaking  of  The  Man  Who  Could 
Work  Miracles,  a  word  about  Wells,  who  can't. 

As  a  writer  of  imaginative,  pseudo-scientific 
romances  he  is  -w  ithout  a  rival  since  the  days  of 
Jules  Verne;  as  a  f)olitical  and  social -economic 
pamphleteer  he  merits  respectful  attention; 
but  as  a  complete  reviser  of  the  basic  principles 
of  kinematic  entertainment,  he  must  be  written 
down  as  a  failure. 

Celluloid  Lectures 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  '^\x.  Wells  had 
a  vast  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  two 
London  Film  productions  which  proudly  bear 
his  name — Things  to  Come  and  The  Man  Who 
Could  Work  Miracles. 

The  former  was  based  on  a  book,  the  latter 
on  a  short  story ;  and  both  had  sufficient  theme 
and  plot  to  be  made  into  a  first-class  motion- 
picture  by  anyone  who  understood  the  needs  of  the 
kinema  and  the  business  of  supplying  such  needs. 
And  what  happened  to  them  ? 
The  narrative,  which  should  in  its  own 
development  have  made  clear  any  message  it 
was  intended  to  convey,  was  in  each  case 
interrupted  while  characters  struck  attitudes 
and  delivered  long  orations  full  of  Wellsian 
theories  and  philosophy  ! 

The  Man  Who  Could  Work  Miracles  could  be 
a  moving  thing;  it  could— and  does — show 
that  no  one  of  us  is  fit  to  wield  a  power  which 
comes  into  our  hands  promiscuously. 

But,  not  content  with  this,  Mr.  WeUs  must 
rub  in  his  lesson  in  flowery  language,  and  mean- 
while keep  us  waiting*  for  the  action  of  the  film 
to  go  on. 


Comparison 


To  appreciate  this,  consider  films  made  from 
two  Wellsian  stories — this  Man  Who 
Could  Work  Miracles,  and  The  Invisible  Man, 
made  in  HoUyTvood. 


This  latter  conveyed  a  message,  too — that 
invisibility,  or  any  other  great  gift,  was  not  in 
itself  sufi5cient  to  sectire  one's  happiness. 

But  this  truth  was  implicit  in  the  subject; 
it  was  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  to 
grasp  what  was  meant;  and,  even  if  they  missed 
it,  tiiey  had  an  hour's  rattling  good  entertain- 
ment, uninterrupted  by  any  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures ;  in  fact,  they  had  what  they  paid 
for. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  originaUy 
intended  (by  Mr.  Wells)  that  The  Invisible  Man 
should  be  supervised  by  Mr.  Wells;  but  when 
the  contract  with  Universal  was  drawn  up,  this 
proviso  was  omitted,  and  the  omission  was  not 
discovered  until  too  late. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not.  The  Invisible  Man 
was  grand  entertainment;  The  Man  Who  Could 
Work  Miracles  is  "excellent  in  parts". 

In  the  difference  lies  a  moral. 

On  the  Cover 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  personalities  to 
have  "hit"  the  Film  Capital  for  some  time 
is  Luise  Rainer,  who  adorns  our  cover  this  week. 

Bom  near  Vienna  just  before  the  War,  she 
became  a  famous  stage  actress  in  that  city 
before  she  was  twenty. 

Max  Relnhardt  starred  her  in  Berlin,  where 
she  scored  a  terrific  success  in  Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author — on  the  stage. 

Bob  Ritchie,  in  search  of  talent  for  M.-G.-M., 
saw  her  in  that  play  in  Vienna,  went  to  her 
dressing-room  after  the  show,  and  made  a 
contract  with  her  on  the  backs  of  menu-cards. 

In  Holl}'\vood  she  was  "nursed"  until  she 
made  a  triumphant  screen  debut  opposite 
William  Powell  in  Escapade ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  she  has  been  given  one  of  the  three  leading 
parts  in  The  Great  Ziegfeld — that  of  Anna  Held. 

Her  performance  in  this  seems  likely  to  send 
her  soaring  to  fresh  heights. 


What  do  you  suppose  Stan  Laurel 
and  Oliver  Hardy  are  bickering 
about  now  ? 


Boles  the  Bold 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  original  stories 
come  to  the  screen? 
Well,  here's  one  way. 

William  le  Baron,  production-chief  of  the 
Radio  studios,  and  John  Boles  were  playing 
golf  together,  and  chatting  between  stiokes  they 
began  to  discuss  their  war  experiences,  when 
Boles  was  a  spy  and  Le  Baron  wsis  a  war- 
correspondent. 

Boles  told  such  an  exciting  story  about  close 
shaves  he  had  had  that  Le  Baron  said  :  "  Put 
that  down  on  paper,  and  we'll  make  a  film  of  it." 

So  Boles  is  now  sitting  up,  far,  far  into  the 
night,  struggling  with  his  memory  and  his  type- 
writer. 

Film  Folk 

Wendy  Barrie  will  play  opposite  Lawrence 
Tibbett  in  Twentieth  Century-Fox's  Love 
Flight;  Arthur  Treacher  and  Pauline  Frederick 
are  also  in  the  cast. 

*  •  * 

Lionel  Barrymore's  fight  in  The  Gorgeous 
Hussy  is  not  faked,  Barrymore  having  been  an 
expert  boxer  for  years. 

*  *  * 

Mjiry  Carlisle  wears  her  lipstick  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  her  tailored  suit,  attached  to  her  lapel 
button-hole  by  a  braided  leather  strap. 

*  «  * 

To  keep  her  pullovers  in  shape,  Betty  Furness 
washes  them  herself  and  dries  them  on  a  specially 
made  wooden  block  of  exactiy  her  o%vn  measure- 
ments. 

GUY  BEACON 
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Continuing   "I   GUARD  THE  STARS"   Charles  C.  BLAIR 
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NCOTLAMD  YARD 


T  one  time  or  another,  nearly  all 
the  major  kinema  stars  have  had 
to  deal  with  purported  relatives — 
X     j3L  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers, 
uncles    or  cousins — who  have 
turned  out  to  be  impostors.  Sometimes  these 
impostors  land  in  jail  cells.  Other  times  no 
legal  action  is  taken,  though  the  frauds  axe 
effectively  dealt  with.      Very  often,  unfor- 
tunately, a  celebrity  allows  himself  to  be 
victimised  for  fear  that  if  he  complains  to  the 
police  the  story  may  somehow  leak  out  and 
the  publicity  harm  his  career. 

Just  recently  a  man  in  the  eastern  paxt  of 
the  United  States  made  newspaper  headlines 
by  claiming  to  be  Mae  West's  husband.  Her 
denial  of  any  such  relationship  was  prompt 
and  decisive.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  asser- 
tion. He  made  an  issue  of  the  matter  in  the 
courts,  seeking  to  establish  his  claim  and 
compel  Miss  West  to  acknowledge  the  alleged 
relationship.  At  last  reports,  he  had  appealed 
an  adverse  lower  court  decision,  and  the  case 
is  pending  at  this  writing. 

Now,  irrespective  of  how  sincere  "Mr.  West" 
may  be,  and  regardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
his  particular  claim,  his  case  is  but  one  of  hun- 
dreds which  are  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  my 
department. 

I recall  the  time  an  Indiana  carpenter  came  to 
Beverly  Hills  claiming  to  be  the  father  of  Mae 
Busch,  then  at  the  height  of  her  career.   He  had 
previously  sent  her  letters  over  a  period  of  a  year. 
These  she  had  disregarded.    When,  however,  he 
appeared  on  her  doorstep  to  create  a  scene,  she 
sent  for  me.    After  questioning  the  man  I  sus- 
j>ected  he  really  did  beUeve  Miss  Busch  to  be  his 
daughter  who  had  run  away  many  years  before 
to  join  a  circus.   At  any  rate,  he  held  to  his  story 
very  stubbornly  even  when  confronted  by  Miss 
Busch  herself  and  her  real  father,  in 
my  office.      Investigation  revealed 
that  the   impostor  had   very  little 
money  in  his  possession — so  I  sug- 
gested to  Miss  Busch  that  the  wisest 
course,  in  order  to  avoid  publicity, 
would  be  to  advance   him  enough 
money  to  return  to  Indiana.  This 
she  did.    I  warned  the  fellow  that 
further  annoyance  would  land  him 
in  prison,  and  I  had  him  escorted  to 
the  train.    He  has  not  been  heard  of 
since. 

Both  "  Mr.  West "  and  the  Indiana 
carpenter  may  have  had  no 
other  motives  in  their 
assertions  than  a  desire  for 
recognition  which  they 
believed  rightfully  due. 
Not  so  with  most  other 
claimants  to  a  kinema  cele- 
brity's reflected  glory. 
Some  seek  notoriety. 
Others  desire  to  share  the 
celebrity's  opulence.  Still 
others  demand  hush  money 
to  keep  their  alleged  re- 
lationship secret.  A  few 
are  "cranks"  or  p.sycho- 
pathic  cases. 

Understand,  some  of 
the  claims  prove  genuine. 
There  have  been  cases 
where     celebrities  have 


litany  and  devious  are  the 
tricks  by  which  stars  are 
victimised.  In  this  article  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  Beverly 
Hills  relates  how  the  tricksters 
are  out-mancEuvred. 


denied  the  parentage  of  their  children.  There 
have  been  instances  where  abandoned  wives  or 
forsaken  husbands  have  appeared  out  of  the  past. 
But  the  genuine  claims  among  the  fraudtilent  are 
less  than  one  in  ten. 

To  illustrate  the  trouble  and  embarrassment 
such  impostors  cause  stars  I  will  select  one  case 


from  my  departmental  records — a  case  in  which, 
incidentally,  I  had  to  soUcit  the  co-operation  of 
Scotland  Yard — I  refer  to  the  activities  of  Conrad 
Nagel's  "brother,"  his  fraudulent  impersonation 
and  defalcations  and  his  final  arrest  by  Scotland 
Yard.  This  cjise,  besides,  represents  another 
aspect  of  the  impostor  racket,  for  in  many 
CEises  a  crook  poses  as  a  celebrity's  relative  or 
manager,  not  to  victimise  the  celebrity,  but  that 
he  can  plunder  the  celebrity's  friends.  Such 
crooks  are  far  more  difficult  to  apprehend — their 
"trails"  are  cold  by  the  time  the  deception  is 
discovered.  They  usually  are  immaculate  in 
apf»earance,  have  a  convincing  manner,  a  sharp 
brziin  and  a  clever  tongue. 

Such  a  man  was  Albert  William  F  ,  a 
painter  of  EngUsh  nationaUty,  who  first  was 
convicted  of  theft  in  1910  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
who  subsequently  served  sentences  for  at  least 
six  counts  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences. 

F  ,   bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to 

Conrad  Nagel,  conceived  the  idea  of  posing  as  the 
actor's  brother.  He  was  smart  enough  to  know 
that  he  would  need  inside  information  regarding 
the  actor,  his  personal  life,  his  home  address,  his 
activities  and  his  friends.  This  information  he 
obtained,  perhaps  through  a  confederate  in 
Hollywood,  or  perchance  through  some  other 
channel  in  Hollywood,  At  any  rate  fortified  by 
the  knowledge,  and  forged  documents,  he  set 
himself  up  as  "George  Nagel"  and  commenced 
his  activities  in  the  summer  of  1928. 

So  i)ersuasive  was  his  manner  that  he  was  able 
to  deceive,  among  others,  Mary  Pickford,  Alice 
Joyce  and  Adolphe  Menjou — who  knew  Conrad 
Nagel  well — ^whUe  they  were  on  holiday  in 
Europe.  His  manner  of  operation  was  to  watch 
American  Express  Company  records  and  hotel 
registers  for  the  names  of  American  tourists  from 
Los  Angeles  or  Hollywood.  This  procedure  he 
followed  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Vienna  and  Rome.  Having  selected  a  prospec- 
tive victim,  he  next  determined  whether  that 
person  knew  Com-ad  Nagel,  or  took  a  chance  that 
the  person  might.    Then  he  would  strike  up 

The  author  of  this  series,  with  the  late 
0  Will  Rogers. 
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Alice  Joyce  was  one  of  the  people  victimised  by  "  George  Nagel.' 
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acquaintance  perhaps  by  sending  such  a  letter 
as  this  which  he  addressed  to  Louis  D.  Lighton, 
famous  Hollywood  producer,  and  which  reposes 
before  me  in  the  dossier  of  the  case. 

Carlton  Hotel, 

London,  S.W.I. 

Dear  Mr.  Lighton, 

Having  heard  you  were  staying  here  I  called 
to  see  you,  if  possible,  as  my  brother,  Mr. 
Conrad  Nagel,  of  Beverly  Hills,  is  in  company 
with  Mr.  Lighton  of  Kansas  City  in  Hamburg  at 
the  Wuterburg  Hof.  So  I  thought  I  should  Uke 
to  see  you.  I  will  call  you  on  the  'phone  to-mor- 
row at  10  a.m. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

George  Nagel. 

Once  he  had  met  his  victim,  the  impostor 
volunteered  details  of  Mr.  Nagel's  intimate 
affairs,  and  before  long  it  was  not  difl&cult  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  a  few  days  "to  meet  a 
pressing  obhgation."  As  he  was  modest  in  his 
requests,  the  loans  ranging  from  £5  to  £50,  he 
was  usually  successful.  Having  obtained  the 
money,  he  would  disappear. 


As  many  of  the  victims  continued  in  the 
beUef  that  he  was  Mr.  Nagel's  brother,  and 
since  the  amounts  were  comparatively  small, 
they  hesitated  to  embarrass  Mr.  Nagel  by  men- 
tioning their  loss.  In  this  way  F  was  able  to 

continue  operating,  until  a  Mr.  William  Brown 
met  Conrad  Nagel  upon  returning  to  Hollywood 
from  abroad  and  displayed  this  letter  given  him 
from  the  impostor : 

Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

Dear  George, 

I  am  sending  this  by  our  friend  (Mrs.  Ashen- 
field)  who  is  going  over  to  Europe.  Have  signed 
a  new  contract  with  Metro  so  am  taking  Ruth 
and  the  children  over  for  a  visit.  We  exi>ect  to 
sail  on  the  S.S.  Ascania  on  August  19.  While  in 
London  I  wish  you  would  call  to  see  Mr.  Brown 


Below,  Conrad  Nagel,  whose 
brother  the  swindler  claimed  to 
be. 


and  family  and  give  them  my  best  regards. 

Love  from  brother 

Conrad. 

Denying  authorship  of  the  letter  or  relation- 
ship to  its  writer  Mr.  Nagel  then  learned  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  approached  for  a  loan, 
which  had,  however,  been  refused.  Mr.  Nagel 
approached  his  attorney  who  put  the  matter  in 
my  hands. 

I  immediately  had  prepared  printed  bulletins 
describing  "George  Nagel"  and  his  operations. 
These  were  mailed  to  the  pohce  departments  in 
the  principal  European  cities. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  PoUce  of  Scotland 
Yard  I  wrote  on  August  11,  1929,  a  personal 
letter  as  follows :  "  Knowing  the  splendid 
reputation  your  organisation  enjoys  throughout 
the  world  and  feeling  sure  that  your  depart- 
ment will  co-operate  in  apprehending  an  adven- 
turer of  this  type,  who  is  victimising  British 
subjects  as  well  as  Americans,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  of  sending  you  the  enclosed  circu- 
lars with  the  suggestion  that  the  same  be 
placed  in  leading  hotels." 

Scotland  Yard  soon  apprehended  the  impostor 
and  we  closed  our  case  upon  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : 

New  Scotland  Yard, 
February,  1929. 

The  Chief  of  Pohce, 

Beverly  HiUs,  CaUf . 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  11th 
August  and  his  reply  of  the  15th  September, 
1928,  regarding  a  man  using  the  name  of  George 
Nagel,  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  of  the  Metropolis  to  transmit  for  your 
information  and  retention  copies  of  the  finger- 
prints and  descriptive  form  of  Albert  WiUiam 

F          C.R.O.  No.  S131386.  and  to  ask  that 

you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forward  any 
additional  convictions  which  may  be  known 
concerning  this  man. 
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Florida.  There  the  impostor  had  become 
involved  in  some  shady  deal,  and  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  referred  to  him  as  the  actor's 
relative. 

When  the  facts  were  wired  to  me  I 
approached  Mr.  Nagel  who  immediately  denied 
the  relationship.  By  the  time  the  St.  Petersburg 
pohce  learned  of  the  deception,  however,  the 
impostor  had  escaped. 

Whether  this  case  had  any  coimection  with  the 
London  one  there  is  no  knowing.  It  appears 
that  the  modus  operandi  was  similar  in  both 


Mae  Busch  with  her  real  father.    The  fake  one  was  let  off. 


I  am  to  add  that  in  committing  the  offence  of 
which  he  was  convicted  on  1 7th  December,  1 928, 
in  London,  the  prisoner  called  upon  the  editor 
of  an  American  film  publication  and  by  falsely 
representing  himself  to  be  George  Nagel,  brother 
of  Conrad  Nagel  of  Beverly  Hills,  obtained  the 
loan  of  one  pound.  He  was  arrested  when  calling 
for  a  further  ten  pounds. 

I  am  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  E.  Archer, 
Deputy  Assistant  (Commissioner). 

Two  years  after  the  impostor  had  been  con" 
victed  in  England,  our  department  sigain 
received  word  that  a  man  was  posing  as  Conrad 
Nagel's  brother,  this  time  in  St.  Petersburg, 


Adolphe  Menjou  ako  was  taken 
in  by  the  false  "  George  Nagel." 


instances.    Certain  it  is,  at  any 

rate,  that  neither  F  nor  the 

St.  Petersburg  impostor  has  ever 
succeeded  in  duping  people  since 
by  claiming  to  be  George  Nagel. 

In  other  cases  brought  to  my 
attention  of  imf)ostors  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  our  pro- 
cedure has  been  along  lines 
similar  to  that  in  the  above 
instances.  I  might  say  that  I 
have  always  found  British  pohce  agencies 
quick  to  co-operate  and  efficient  in  matters  of 
this  natiire. 

■NEXT  WEEK  


Further  Revelations. 

In  Hollywood  there  are  bogus  film 
companies  that  fleece  film  aspirants. 
In  the  next  article  of  this  fascinating 
series,  Charles  C.  Blair  describes  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  circumvent  the  swindlers. 
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!>epleihl>er  W.  Wk' 


!^liot«  with  Our 
Candid  Camera 


Above  :  No,  this  is 
not  Jeanette  Mac- 
donald  who  is  being 
filmed,  but  Gladys 
Holmes,  who  is  im- 
personating her  in 
"  Scenes  from  the 
Films,"  which  is  being 
shown  supported  by 
the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Amami 
Film  Star  Doubles. 
On  the  left  are  Betty 
Browning  as  Myrna 
Loy  and  LolaCordell 
as  Ginger  Rogers, 

Just  an  old  Spanish 
custom:  Madge  Evans 
uxitching  a  Mexican 
girl  breaking  a  paper 
egg  filled  with  con- 
fetti over  the  head  of 
her  dance  partner 


Marsha  Hunt,  the  clever  young  Paramount 
actress,  in  a  striking  cocktail  suit  of  black  velvet 
topped  by  a  tunic  of  beige  lace.  The  tailored 
neckline  and  tiny  biUtons  are  interesting  sidelights. 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  jun.,  has  been  preparing  for 
his  role  in  Criterion  Films'  forthcoming  Scottish 
war  picture  by  takir^  fencing  lessons.  Here  he  is 
being  coached  in  the  grounds  of  the  Wharton  Hall 
studios  by  Ernest  Froeschlen,  the  European 
champion. 


September  19,  1936 

AND  certainly  no  living  actor  has  a 
better  right  to  say  it,  for  Basil 
Rathbone  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  Romance. 

I '  ve  known  him  for  some  years ; 
with  a  great  many  actors  that's  fatal  to 
illusion.  With  Rathbone — well,  I've  never 
ceased  to  picture  him  with  his  head  held  high, 
a  smile  on  his  hps  for  danger  and  a  sparkle  in 
his  eyes  for  adventure,  a  fleck  of  blood  on  his 
white  shirt  and  the  rapier  hot  in  his  hand. 

If  I  were  commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  a  duellist — which  heaven  forbid,  for  I  can 
only  draw  corks,  and  that  not  skilfully — I 
should  get  Basil  Rathbone  to  sit  for  me;  and 
thus  I  should  be  more  than  half-way  to 
accomplishment,  for  he  15  a  dueHist — a 
dueUist  with  life. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  of  tradition  are 
behind  Rathbone  as  an  actor;  nearly  a 
thousand  years  are  behind  him  as  a  romemtic 
Englishman — although  he  was  actually  bom 
in  South  Africa. 

It  is  a  breed  that  is  dying  out,  in  an  age 
fairly  equaUy  divided  between  hearties  and 
sissies,  rumbustious  he-men  and  pallid 
half-men. 

We  only — more  s  the  pity  ! — see  this  true 
romantic  strain  in  the  race  in  time  of  war; 
then  the  band  hfts  the  head  high,  and  danger 
curves  the  hps  and  adventure  sets  that  sparkle 
a-dancing  in  the  eye.  .  . 

We  get  our  adventure  now — vicariously — 
from  the  films.  We  who  have  grown  into  a 
nation  of  sport-watchers  snch  as  the  world  has 
never  known,  are  a  nation  also  of  adventure- 
watchers.  We  sit  in  a  kinema  and  watch  the 
great  battle  of  life  go  on,  and  perhaps  sigh  a 
httle  for  the  dear  dead  days.  . 

Ask  Basil  Rathbone. 

"Dead  days?  Rubbish!"  he  exclaims,  with 
that  fanatical  look  which  every  now  and  then 
makes  way  for  a  flash  of  white  teeth  to  show  you 
he  isn't  too  serious  about  it  all  .  .  .  and  then 
an  immediate  relapse  into  seriousness  to  show 
that  the  smile  was  only  fooling  you. 

"Don't  you  beUeve  it!  There's  romance 
everywhere  you  look  for  it,  but  you  must  really 
want  It,  to  begin  with. 

"Adventure  !  I  tell  you,  hfe's  ram-jam-cram 
full  of  adventure;  a  great  deal  too  full  for  com- 
fort, sometimes  ! " 

"What's  your  idea  of  adventure?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Oh,  to  play  worthwhile  parts  on  the  screen 
or  the  stage.  Have  you  ever  thought  what 
grand  fun  it  would  be  to  get  into  somebody 
else  s  body,  see  out  of  his  eyes,  think  with  his 
bram  ?  My  God,  what  an  adventure  ! 

"  WeU,  now  and  then,  with  the  right  role  well 
conceived  and  skilfuUy  written,  with  a  'good 
producer,  a  good  make-up,  the  right  audience 
...  an  actor  can  experience  that.  He  can  be 
the  character. 

wouldn't  be  in  a  job  that  gives  you 

"J^es,  that's  all  very  well  for  actors,"  I 
J-  argued.  "  But  that's  a  glamorous  profession 
anyv,ay.  \  ou  said  anyone  could  have  romance 
adventure  .  .  .  what  about  the  people  in 
humdrum  occupations?  Clerks,  shop-assistants 
factory- workers . " 

"  I  can  scotch  the  first  part  of  your  argument 
m  just  once.-  he  repUed.  "I  know  actors  very 
sound  and  reputable  actors  at  that,  who  find 
no  glamour  m  their  profession.  To  them  it's 
just  a  job  of  work  to  be  done,  and  that's  that- 
which  proves— doesn't  it  ?— that  the  glamour  is 
mside  you.  It's  something  you  can  apply  like 
a— weU,  rather  Uke  switching  on  an  electric 
torch. 

"But  some  jobs  are  pretty  hard  to  illuminate." 
I  remmded  him. 

"  Unfortunately  that's  only  too  true  "  he 
agreed  soberly.  "In  fact,  I'm  often  appalled 
by  the  number  of  people  who  seem  to  be  working 
merely  to  hve,  with  no  interest  in  their  work 
beyond  what  it  brings  them  in  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 


WE  €A^ 
HAVE 


declares 

Basil 
Ratbbooe 


^^NE  of  oxir  most  romantic 
actors,  who  has  come 
home  to  play  opposite  Ann 
Harding  in  Love  From,  a 
Stranger,  for  Trafalgar  Films, 
points  out  in  this  interview 
with  Max  Breen  that  glamour 
and  romance  are  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


"  I  suppose  it's  inevitable,  but  it  does  seem  an 
appalhng  waste  of  enthusiasm;  you  don't  find 
mechanics,  as  a  rule,  in  that  state  of  apathy — 
because  they've  usually  chosen  their  job;  I've 
seen  a  motor-mechanic,  for  instance,  as  excited 
about  a  repair  to  a  universal-joint  as  if  he  were 
just  going  into  action. 

"Now  to  my  mind,  shop-assistants  have  a 
much  more  romantic  job  than  mechanics. 
The  people  they  meet  !— Good  Lord,  a  girl  or 
boy  behind  the  counter  in  a  big  store  meets 
thousands  of  interesting  people.  The  dreams 
you  can  weave,  and  the  sidehghts  you  can  get 
on  human  nature  ! — if  you  want  to. 

Are  there  many  more  exciting,  adventurous, 
romantic  jobs  than  driving  a  motor-bus 
through  a  great  city?  The  load  of  hope,  of 
sorrow,  of  ecstasy,  of  heartbreak  behind  you 
.  .  .  and  all  the  forces  that  have  brought 
that  bus  into  being.  .  .  . 

"  Kipling  was  dead  right  when  he  wrote — 
'All  unseen 
Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen' ." 
"  But  there  are  still  the  clerks,"  I  murmured. 
"Right  !"    The  white  teeth  flashed  again  in 
the  lean  brown  face,  and  I  knew  the  dueUist 
had  another  trick  up  his  sleeve.    "  I  once  read  a 
story  about  a  book-keeper — a  musty,  fusty, 
'faithful  old  servant  of  the  firm'  type,  who 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  Uve  for  except  the 
figures  which  he  totted  up  in  his  ledger  from  nine 
tm  five. 

"Yet  he  was  always  alert,  interested,  vital; 
and  when  someone  asked  him  what  kept  him  like 
that,  he  replied  that  his  firm  did  business  with 
the  East,  and  every  time  he  entered  up  a  bale  of 
spices  he  pictured  the  cinnamon  gardens,  the 
blue  vault  of  sky,  the  bronze  hurrying  figures  on 
the  quay,  the  tall  ship  straining  at  her  moorings. 

"I  tell  you,  that  old  boy  had  the  right  idea 
about  hving. 

"  If  we  can  only  do  that — dig  out  the  gleam  of 
glamour  that  lies  embedded  in  the  dull  rock — 
we  shall  be  li\'ing  instead  of  existing." 


"The  screen  has  given  me  some  grand 
parts  to  play,"  says  Basil  Rathbme. 

"And  for  yourself — ^what's  the  adventure  you 
want  most  ? "  I  asked,  knowing  him  to  be  a  bom 
wanderer  and  also  with  the  means  to  indulge 
his  fancies. 

The  "most  expressive  eyes  on  the  screen" 
gazed  out  for  a  moment  at  some  distant  vista, 
and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  :  "To  take 
cocktails  in  the  Forbidden  City  of  Chootabarraga. 
behind  the  Himalaysis";  but  the  actor  previdled 
over  the  adventurer. 

"I  love  the  screen,"  he  said  earnestly,  "but 
no  one  can  belong  to  the  theatre  as  I  have 
belonged  to  it  without  having  a  hankering. 

"  I  want  to  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  filmg 
and  the  theatre ;  and  then  I  want  to  do  as  LesUe 
Howard  is  doing — ^put  it,  or  at  least  a  great  deal 
of  it,  back  into  the  theatre  by  presenting  plays; 
plays  I  beheve  in,  with  parts  I  want  to  play. 

When  you  can  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  a  right  to  call  yourself  an  actor. 
"  But  don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  want 
to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul — exploit  the  screen  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stage. 

"The  screen  has  given  me  some  grand  parts  to 
play — in  Loyalties,  in  Anna  Karenina,  Kind  Lady, 
David  Copperfield,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities— ioT 
which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

"And  I'm  grateful  to  it  for  something  more 
besides ;  while  it  can  show  a  multitude  of  people 
— as  it  does — a  broader  view  of  Ufe  than  we 
would  otherwise  get,  and  helps  us  to  pick  out 
the  glamour  in  the  dross,  I  think  it's  an  art 
eminently  \vorth  serving,  and  I'm  proud  to  be 
one  of  its  servants." 
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(Left)  A  dramatic  moment 
in  "The  Passport  to  Fame," 
the     picture    in  which 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
plays  the  dtial  role  of 
a    tough  gangster 
and  a  meek  bank 
clerk     unth  such 
notable  success. 


Edward  G.  Robinson 
visits  the  "  Rem- 
brandt "  set  at  Den- 
ham  and  chats  with 
Charles  Laughton, 
who  appears  in  the 
name  part. 


£DWARD  G.  ROBINSON,  one  of  the  most 
polished  character-actors  on  the  screen 
to-day,  discusses  with  Bruce  Woodhouse  the 
methods  he  adopts  in  studying  the  types  he 
has  to  portray. 


TjirAVING  seen  Edward  G.  Robinson 
I  —  :|  on  the  screen,  a  small,  dynamic 
;|  figure  lording  it  over  a  bunch  of 
I  ill  gangsters  who  positively  wilt 
beneath  his  flashing  glance,  I  ap- 
proached him  with  some  trepidation.  In 
my  mind's  eye  I  saw  the  newspaper  headings 
announcing:  "Importunate  Interviewer 
Bumped  off.  'He  Sure  Had  It  Coming  To 
Him!'  says  Famous  Star,"  and  I  determined 
to  proceed  with  all  caution. 

However,  I  need  not  have  worried,  for  the 
Edward  G.  Robinson  of  private  Ufe  is  any- 
thing but  a  forbidding  person.  In  fact,  I 
had  not  been  in  his  hotel  suite  overlooking 
the  Thames  for  five  minutes  before  I  realised 
that  I  was  in  no  danger.  The  only  ride  I 
was  likely  to  be  taken  would  be  in  the  hotel 
lift! 

Naturally  I  asked  the  star  about  those 
gangster  roles  which  he  plays  with  such 
success. 


"  T  don't  in  the  least  mind  taking  the  role 
^  of  a  super-crook,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "A 
gangster  part  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and 
better  than  most,  but  what  I  do  want  to 
avoid  is  always  playing  the  same  type  of 
part.  What  the  nature  of  the  character 
may  be  is  quite  beside  the  point.  A  gangster 
or  a  "G  "  man,  a  politician  or  a  priest — it's 
all  the  same.  If  you  portray  one  sort  of 
character  year  in  and  year  out,  you  are 
bound  to  become  typed. 

"  After  all,"  he  coniinued,  "crooks <lo  not  differ 
to  a  vai,t  extent,  and  it  i.s  impos;  iblc  for  an  actor 
to  ring  the  changes  indefinitely  in  his  charac- 
terisation.s.  If  one  is  condemned  to  play  only 
one  type  of  character  for  years,  it  is  inevitable 
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that  sooner  or  later  some  smart  guy  %viU  come 
along  with  a  wisecrack  to  the  effect  that 
'Edward  G.  Robinson  gave  a  grand  impersona- 
tion of  Edward  G.  Robinson  impersonating  a 
gangster'  and  I  don't  want  that  to  happen." 

"  Variety  is  the  spice  of  an  actor's  Ufe,  then  ? " 
I  suggested. 

He  nodded  emphatically. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on,  "although 
many  people  are  inclined  to  associate  me  oiily 
with  those  'tough  guy'  roles  of  mine,  I  have 
played  more  straight  parts  than  gangster  ones 
during  my  screen  career. 

Some  folk,"  he  went  on,  "seem  to  imagine  that 
the  average  crook  is  whoUy  bad  the  whole 
of  the  time,  but,  of  course,  this  is  not  so  by  any 
means.  All  of  us  have  a  certain  amount  of  both 
good  and  bad  in  our  spiritual  make-up,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  bad  and  anti -social  side  pre- 
dominates that  your  crook  comes  into  being. 
In  many  respects  he  may  be  perfectly  rational, 
and  in  real  life  it  is  most  unusual  to  meet  a 
man  who  has  not  got  at  least  one  redeeming 
point  to  his  credit." 

"You  seem  to  have  studied  the  subject  very 
thoroughly,"  I  ventured. 

"  It's  no  good  trying  to  make  me  out  as  being 
a  profes.sor  of  psychology  ! "  he  protested 
laughingly.  "As  an  actor  1  am  naturally 
interested  in  my  fellow-men — that  is  all.  Ob- 
viously, unless  yoti  can  get  a  line  on  a  man's 
mental  reactions,  it  is  impossible  to  build  up  a 
character  satisfactorily. 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "heavy  make-up, 
false  whiskers,  padding  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  can  be  a  help  in  acquiring  a  physical 
resemblance  to  a  certain  character,  but  it  is 
not  the  trappings  that  make  the  actor.  No,  it 
is  the  ability  to  get  the  right  line  on  a  man's 
mental  equipment  that  really  matters.  To 
understand  how  he  would  think  and  act  in  any 
given  circumstances,  to  see  life  through  his  eyes 


A  STAR 
who 

1II]%[DN 


rather  than  through  your  own,  in  fact,  to  get 
right  into  the  skin  of  the  part,  as  the  saying 
is — that  is  what  really  matters.  Goo. I  acting 
must  always  come  from  within." 

He  went  on  to  elaborate  the  theme  further. 

"A  few  decades  ago,"  he  said,  "people  were 
much  more  typed  than  they  are  to-day.  The 
Frenchman  with  his  little  pointed  beard, 
conical  silk  hat  and  pointed  boots  was  as  easily 
identified  as  the  Turk  with  his  embroidered 
jacket,  baggy  trousers  and  fez,  and  the  Irishman 
with  his  green  tail  coat  and  knickerbockers. 
But  nowadays,  national  characteristics  are 
becoming  more  and  more  standardised  and  the 
ubiquitous  lounge  suit  makes  all  men  seem  to 
have  been  cast  in  much  the  same  mould." 

" '  I  'here  was  even  a  time  when  a  man  who 

A  smoked  a  large  briar  pipe  was  immediately 
identified  as  an  Englishman  !"  I  added. 

The  star  laughed.  I  had  counted  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  such  pipes  lying  about  his  sitting- 
room,  and  he  was  even  then  contentedly  puffing 
at  yet  another  one  ! 

"  I  get  you  I "  he  said.  "  But  doesn't  that  just 
illustrate  my  point?  With  people  growing  more 
and  more  alike  in  apf)earance,  manners  and  dre.ss, 
it  is  essential  for  an  actor  to  delve  beneath  the 
surface  and  get  on  terms  of  understanding  and 
sympath>  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  make-up 
of  the  characters  he  is  to  portray. 

"Nowadays,  the  average  criminal  no  more 
looks  like,  say,  Charles  Peace,  than  the  manly 
and  upright  hero  resembles  one  of  Ouida's 
dashing  young  men.  Naturally,  a  certain 
amount  of  convention  still  clings  to  all  branches 
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A  portrait  of  the 
star,  who  recently 
made  his  first  British 
picture,  "  Thunder  in 
the  City." 


of  the  acting  art,  and  it  would  obviously  never 
do  for  the  hero  of  the  story  to  look  like  one  of 
Boris  Karloff's  more  sinister  creations,  or  for 
the  villain  to  be  a  super  matinde  idol  in  looks. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "the  kinema  of  to-day 
is  not  content  to  make  all  its  heroes  mere  plaster 
saints  or  to  paint  all  villains  in  unrelieved  black. 
Light  and  shade  of  character  now  intermingle  in 
screen  characters  as  much  as  they  do  in  reaJ  Ufe, 
and  the  result  is  that  characters  nowadays 
achieve  an  actuality  that  is  all  to  the  good,  for 
no  matter  how  exciting  or  enthraUing  a  film 
story  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  an  audience  to 
appreciate  it  to  the  full  if  the  people  in  it  never 
become  more  than  so  many  puppets." 

The  star  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  the 
kinema  can  exert  for  the  common  weal. 

No  greater  medixim  of  propaganda  ever 
existed,"  he  assured  me.  "  It  is  thanks  very 
largely  to  the  way  in  which  the  kinema  showed 
up  the  evils  and  abuses  which  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Volstead  Act,  that  Prohibi- 
tion in  America  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  general  public  possesses  a  far  greater  strain 
of  common-sense  than  many  of  its  rulers  reaUse. 
In  the  words  of  the  song,  they  will '  try  anything 
once,'  but  if  they  do  not  like  it,  they  most 
certainly  will  not  try  some  more  ! 


"The  kinema  set  out  not  only  to  show  the 
many  public  evils  resulting  from  an  imjwssible 
attempt  to  imjKise  harsh  restrictions  on  the  free- 
will of  the  people,  but  it  also  succeeded  admirably 
in  its  efforts  which  were,  of  course,  prompted 
entirely  by  a  respect  for  everyday  common- 
sense.  The  public  learnt  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  more  harm  than  good  was  resulting  from 
the  attempt  to  enforce  Prohibition,  and  when 
the  time  came,  they  acted  accordingly." 

"Then  I  take  it  you  are  in  favour  of  gangster 
films  for  the  same  reason  ? "  I  asked. 

"As  long  as  they  strip  the  gangster  of  the 
xV  false  glamonr  that  at  one  time  was  in  danger 
of  presenting  him  in  flattering  colours,  I  most 
certainly  am,"  he  replied.  "The  average 
gangster  is  of  a  cowardly  type,  and,  Uke  almost 
all  criminals,  possesses  so  g^eat  a  self-conceit 
that  he  imagines  he  can  rise  superior  to  the  law  of 
the  land.    The  kinema  by  constantly  driving 
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home  the  great  truth  that  crime  does  not  payi 
has  not  only  awakened  public  conscience  to  a 
tremendous  extent  but — and  this  is  equally 
important — it  has  also  prevented  many  a  youth 
from  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  gangsters. 

"Selfishness  and  greed  are  the  motivating 
forces  behind  your  criminal,  and  if  it  can  be  made 
clear  that  he  stands  to  lose  much  more  than  he 
can  gjiin  by  pitting  himself  against  law  and 
order,  he  will  think  very  serioiisly  before  trying 
his  hand  at  the  game;  and  it  is  just  this  lesson 
that  the  kinema  has  been  hammering  home  to 
such  good  effect. 

"And  do  you  think  the  kinema  is  as  valuable 
a  medium  in  international  affairs  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be,"  he 
answered.  "  After  all,  the  prime  duty  of  the 
films  is  to  entertain.  If  a  moral  can  be  pointed 
at  the  same  time,  well  and  good,  but  the  play's 
the  thing,  still.  Anything  approaching  world- 
wide propaganda  would  be  quite  impracticable, 
for  censorship  is  very  powerful  in  many  coun- 
tries and  a  film  which  voiced  any  social,  pohtical 
or  religious  views  that  were  contrary  to  those 
approved  of  by  the  powers-that-be  would  stand 
no  chance  of  bieing  shown. 

"  Qo  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "censorship  of  films 
O  makes  anjrthing  remotely  approaching  world- 
wide unity  impossible,  and  even  in  more  local 
conditions  it  often  acts 
as  a  brake  to  enterprise 
in  picture-making.  I 
do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  big 
companies  would  take 
advantage  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  censorship 
to  produce  pictures  of 
questionable  taste  or 
violently  controversial 
themes,  but  they  would 
at  least  be  able  to  pre- 
sent sincere  and  im- 
portant stories  without 
having  to  worry  con- 
tinually about  minor 
dislikes  and  prejudices 
displayed  by  official 
bodies. 

"After  all,  the 
kinema-going  pubUc 
would  never  stand  for 
films  in  bad  or  ques- 
tionable taste,  for  it  is 
the  ordinary  man-in- 
the-street  who  consti- 
tutes the  most  power- 
ful censorship  in  the 
world — the  censorship 
of  inherent  good  taste." 

When  I  asked  the 
star  what  were  his 
future  plans,  he  told 
me  he  is  returning  to 
Hollywood  in  the 
autumn  to  make 
another  picture. 

"  But  I  may  be  back 
here  later,"  he  added. 
"  I  certainly  like  Eng- 
land and  enjoy  making  pictures  over  here." 

"And  are  you  cilways  going  to  play  'tough' 
parts?"  I  asked. 

He  laughed.  "  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I 
guess  I'm  hardly  cut  out  to  play  dashing 
heroes  ! "  he  said  cheerfully.  "After  aU,  physical 
hmitations  must  exercise  a  certain  control  over 
the  sort  of  parts  that  an  actor  can  undertake 
with  the  reasonable  hope  of  success.  And  if 
you  want  to  give  a  sound  performance,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  this  in  mind.  Can  you 
picture  me  as  Romeo,  for  instance?  No,"  he 
went  on  while  I  was  still  groping  for  the  right 
answer,  "I  haven't  any  aspirations  in  that 
direction.  In  fact  lU  let  yon  in  on  a  great 
secret." 

"What  is  it?"  I  demanded  eagerly. 

He  looked  pretematurally  solemn.  Then  in 
grave  tones  which  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
betrayed  completely,  he  announced:  "During 
the  entire  course  of  my  career  I  have  never  once 
had  the  least  desire  to  play  Hamlet ! " 

And  that  is  Edward  G.  Robinson  in  a  nut- 
shell. He  refuses  to  take  himself  seriously  off 
the  screen — ^which  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  is  so  successful  when  he  is  on  it ! 
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AboDe  :  Edward  G. 
Rchinson,  complete 
with  one  of  his  many 
hriar  pipes,  helps  to 
make-up  his  wife, 
GladysLloyd,  between 
shots  of  "  The  Silver 
Dollar."  Left  :  The 
star  with  his  adopted 
son — not  to  mention 
an  outsize  in  toys. 
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The  Viennese  star  who  is  Edward  G. 
RMnsons  leading  lady  in  "Thunder 
in  the  City,"  the  Atlantic  Films 
production  made  at  Denham  under 
the  direction  of  Marion  Gering. 
Hollywood  is  keenly  interested  in 
her  work,  and  she  is  now  under 
contract  to  B.  P.  Schulberg. 
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"E  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
our  modem  freedom,  but  I 
believe  we  over-estimate  it. 
Young  people  to-day  have  so 
much  liberty  that  they  don't 
appreciate  it.  When  Juliet  lived — and  I 
believe  she  really  lived  and  wasn't  merely 
a  figfure  in  romance — young  people  were  so 
hedged  around  with  restrictions  that  merely 
being  alive  had  a  spice  in  it,"  the  star 
declared. 

"Outwitting  authority,  eating  forbidden 
fruit,  has  a  glamour,  and  will  always  have 
one,  far  ahead  of  doing  the  same  things  with 
no  opposition. 

"Juliet's  generation  was  denied  so  much 
that  they  enjoyed  everything  that  happened 
with  a  zest  that  can  never  be  known  to  those 
who  have  every  wish  granted  as  soon  as  it's 
expressed. 

"I  don't  believe  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  modem  Juliet. 

"She  was  14,  but  she  had  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  educated.  She  had  been  given  the 
training  of  a  university  man,  something  not 
common  in  those  days.  She  knew  all  she  could 
learn  from  books.  She  had  no  experience, 
naturally,  but  she  knew  a  great  deal  about  life, 
as  can  be  told  from  the  things  she  says. 

"She  was  no  simpleton.  She  had  a  wisdom 
beyond  her  years.  She  was  an  impetuous, 
passionate,  eager  young  creature,  with  a  spiritual 
quality,  too,  but  she  was  ready  for  love.  She 
was  constant  and  true. 

"Girls  of  to-day  are  too  divided  in  their 
interests  to  be  able  to  understand  her  kind  of 
love.  Modem  girls  do  fall  in  love,  and  they  love 
intensely  -I'm  not  trying  to  beUttle  them  or 
their  affection — but  they  have  other  vital 
interests.  They  have  careers.  They  excel  in 
sports.  They  are  leaders  in  their  communities. 
Something  or  some  one  depends  entirely  on 
them  and  they  deUght  in  the  responsibihty. 

"Juliet  expected  love  to  be  the  supreme  joy 
of  her  life.  The  fact  that  this  love  led  her  to 
death  doesn't  seem  to  me  unhappy,  for  she 
could  not  have  had  Romeo  alive,  and  without 
him,  she  had  nothing.  She  could  not  have 
endured  artificiaUy  filled-up  hours. 

"She  was  an  Itahan  girl,  and  she  was  of  her 
generation.  She  was  hedged  in  and  sheltered; 
she  never  appeared  without  a  chaperon,  unless 
she  was  with  her  parents,  but  she  was  not 
repressed,  as  girls  of  a  later  generation  were. 
She  was  the  darling  of  the  household, 
treasured  and  beloved,  although  the 
custom  of  the  times  did  not  permit  her 
to  relax  in  filial  respect. 

"Girls  and  boys  no  longer  live  under 
the  direction  of  and  in  subjection  to 
their  fathers.  To-day  we  all  talk  to  our 
parents  as  equals,  even  though  respect- 
fully. We  know  we  can  present  our 
viewpoints  and  that  these  will  be 
listened  to,  if  not  accepted.  No  parent 
attempts  to  domineer  over  his  children 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  I  admit  that  girls  to-day  do  elope 
and  marry  without  their  parents'  con- 
sent, that  they  refuse  to  be  guided  by 
the  wishes  of  their  elders  and  that  des- 
perately unhappy  youth  does  commit 
suicide  for  love  in  1936.  But  it  seems  to  me  not 
in  the  same  fashion.  We  are  more  direct 
to-day. 

"This  'pair  of  star-crossed  lovers'  delighted 
in  their  love — they  would  rather  have  died  for 
love  than  to  have  Uved  lacking  it.  They  could 
never  compromise.  Romeo  was  the  sort  of  boy 
who  was  always  in  and  out  of  love  until  he  met 
Juliet,  when  he  became  serious.  This  makes  him 
natural  and  the  more  charming. 

Juliet,  before  she  met  Romeo,  was  rather 
thrilled  and  flattered  to  hear  that  Paris  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  marry  her.  Marriage  was 
the  bright  aim  of  her  life.  But  once  having  seen 
Romeo  no  one  else  would  do. 

"They  Uved  more  for  romance  than  is  possible 
to  us  in  this  age.  So  I  beUeve  there  can  be  no 
modem  Juliet. 

"  If  I  had  no  memory  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  so  could  not  feel  the  lack  of  our  luxuries, 
comforts  and  conveniences,  I  wouldn't  mind 
being  bom  hack  in  that  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  fun. 
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"  I  suppose  no  one  could  actually  advocate 
sacrifice  and  denial  for  modem  youth,"  she 
mused,  "but  there's  no  denying  that  they  do 
add  a  piquancy  to  the  taste  of  Ufe. 

"Surmounting  difficulties,  overcoming  ob- 
stacles, always  intrigues  me,  as  I  believe  it 
intrigues  most  people.  When  things  were  held 
back  from  young  people  they  looked  forward  to 
them  with  a  more  eager  appetite.  If  getting 
something  called  for  winning  it  from  a  reluctant 
elder,  there  was  more  delight  in  the  game. 

"Who  is  interested  in  a  race  unless  the  track 
is  a  tricky  one  and  the  competitors  have  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  win  ? 

"Girls  who  are  not  easily  won  are  usually 
the  ones  who  have  most  suitors. 

"Girls  of  other  ages  were  more  feminine. 
They  were  mistresses  of  all  the  arts  of  coquetry. 
They  knew  instinctively  how  to  manage  men, 
for  all  their  dep)endence.  To-day  we  have  the 
compensation  of  living  on  a  plane  nearer  our 
husbands.  We  can  do  the  things  that  appeal  to 
us,  and  we  follow  whatever  path  we  wish,  in  a 
direct  and  simple  fashion,  because  we  are  a 


direct  sort  of  people  without  much  subtlety. 

"  Gsquetry  belonged  to  other  ages,  to  other 
generations.  It  was  a  pretty  thing  when  a  girl 
understood  it.  JuUet  knew  how  to  play  with 
words,  to  toss  them  back  and  forth  lightly,  to 
handle  a  scene  well.  Girls  of  our  grandmother's, 
if  not  of  our  mother's  day,  could  have  great 
fun  with  a  flirtation,  carrying  a  dangerous  flame 
under  a  gay  shawl  of  glances  and  laughter,  yet 
never  letting  the  flame  bum  their  lingers. 

"Girls  to-day  are  not  so  adept.  They  are  too 
direct  to  do  such  things  convincingly. 

"We  are  not  repressed  to-day,  as  every  one 
knows,"  observed  Norma.  "  But  neither  was 
Juhet.  I  think  repression  came  in  at  a  later 
date,  with  another  and  colder  race. 

"Elizabeth  Barrett  was  repressed,  for  example, 
but  she  was  not  the  wise,  impatient,  eager  child 
that  was  JuUet.  Juliet  wanted  to  be  married 
the  day  after  they  had  met.  She  couldn't  wait, 
once  she  fell  in  love.  Elizabeth  was  always 
trying  to  hold  her  impatient  lover  off,  to  warn 
him,  to  get  out  of  marriage,  not  for  her  own  sake, 
but  for  his. 

"When  I  speak  of  freedom  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  sort  of  freedom  that  makes  it  possible  for 
people  to  marry  and  divorce  every  other  year, 
nor  the  sort  that  'makes  allowance'  for  affairs 
on  the  side. 

I don't  believe  any  true  woman  permits  her 
eyes  to  wander  once  she  has  pledged  herself 
to  her  husband.  I  don't  believe  that  JuUet,  for 
all  her  disregard  of  conventions  of  her  day, 
would  have  looked  at  Romeo  twice  if  she  had  not 
met  him  until  she  was  safely  married  to  Paris, 
instead  of  being  merely  in  process  of  becoming 
engaged. 

"She  had  met  Paris  for  the  first  time  that 
evening,  and  she  was  ready  for  love.  Then  she 
met  Romeo  and  his  attraction  was  overwhelming. 
But  she  would  not  have  allowed  herself  to  glance 
at  him  if  she  had  first  given  her  love  to  Paris  as 
his  wife. 

"  JuUet  was  a  woman,  although  she  was  but  14. 

I    feel   after   Uving  with 
her    for    more    than  a 
year,  as  if  I  knew  how  she 
would  feel  about  anything. 
One  symbol    of  modem 
freedom    is    the  way  we 
dress.    The   1936  modem 
girl  takes  her  shorts,  slacks, 
brief    bathing    suits  and 
simple  dresses  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Less  than  a  hundred 
years    ago,     get.ing    up     in  the 
moming   was  a    much    more  com- 
plicated affair — what    with  eleven 
petticoats  and  numerous  other  under- 
garments. 

"  Now  that  we  have  related  health  to 
sunlight  and  air,  and  discovered  the 
benefits  of  being  lightly  clad,  there's 
not  much  danger  that  we'U  retum  to 
clothes-slavery. 

"  Lack  of  ceremony  is  another  ad- 
vantage of  to-day's  freedom. 

"To  modem  people  ceremony  as  our 
ancestors  knew  it  seems  a  complete 
waste  of  time  for  ail  concemed. 
I  believe  we  live  in  a  tempo 
to  which  ceremony  doesn't  belong. 
"  Only  occasionally  can  we  slow  up  enough  to 
enter  the  necessary  rhythm. 

"  Perhaps  we  miss  soriething  because  we  have 
no  time  for  the  courtesies  of  yesterday.  I  think  it 
Ukely.  But  we  never  get  something  precious  with- 
out giving  up  something  else  for  it.  Women  have 
gained  independence,  but  they  had  to  sacrifice  a 
certain  sweet  protectiveness  for  that  Uberty. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  lay  too  much  stress 
on  freedom.  No  one  can  be  absolutely  free. 
When  we  cut  every  tie  that  binds  us  to  our 
famiUes  or  shed  every  responsibihty  toward 
other  people,  are  we  reaUy  free  or  are  we  merely 
alone  ? 

"Love,  whether  romantic,  filial,  parental  or 
friendly,  doesn't  make  for  freedom.  When  we 
love  some  one,  we  take  on  a  certain  sense  of 
responsibility  for  him.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
him  happy,  to  comfort  him  when  he  is  despon- 
dent, to  share  his  joys,  to  hope  with  him  and 
never  to  let  him  down. 

"That  isn't  freedom,  is  it  ? 

"But  who  would  exchange  love  for  all  the 
Uberty  in  the  world?" 
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Young  people  of 
to-day  have  so 
much  liberty  that 
they  don't  appre- 
ciate it,  declares 
Filmdom's  most 
lovely  lady. 
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Odd  GLOWING  COLOUR 
BEAUTY  TO  YOUR  HAIR 


NESTLE  COLOmNSE  adds  colonr  to  ymu  hair 
as  it  rinses.  Not  a  dye:  guaranteed  harmless. 
Aids  in  setting  the  waves,  and  enhances  anjr 
natural  cnrliness.  Obtainable  from 
yoxa  osnal  chemist  or  hairdresser. 
Two  rinses,  6d. 


(ssued  by  ).  &  P.  Coots  Ltd.  FXA16 
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BE4VIY  OUTFIT 

THE  most  sensational  Beauty  tfll^  /tlllH 

Offer  ever  made  !  For  a  '"'••/ 
short  time  you  can  get  a 
BEAUTY  OUTFIT  AT  LESS 
THAN  HALF  PRICE,  SEN- 
SATIONAL, because  Virgi- 
nia's Hollywood  Preparations 
are  nniqu*.  It  includes 
VIBGINIA'S  WONDER 
MASK  used  by  many  stars.  Delietittal— different— PLASTIC 
— a  white  cream  which  does  not  stiffen  and  can  be  washed 
off  with  cold  water.  CLEANSING  ANO  VANISHING 
CREAMS.  SKIN  FOOD.  .  .  .  PASTE  ROUGE  definitely 
new  and  better  than  old-fashioned  powder  rouge.  Use  it 
for  lips  as  well  as  cheeks.  POWDER. 

*  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  //- 

hairdrfster,  chemitt  or  ttore  send  P.O.  for  3/6  now  to 

VIRGINIA'S  HOLLYWOOD  PREPARATIONS 
(1936),  LTD.,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

AND  INCLUDE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER'S  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS.    Your  outfit  u^ll  be  sent  to  you  by  return. 


A    JEAN    HARLOW    YOU'VE    NEVER    SEEN  BEFORE 


One  of  14  entirely  new  post  cards 


More  entirely  ruw  postcards  have  just  arrived  from  postcard  Head- 
quarters— fourteen  of  them,  headed  by  Jean  Harlow.  Their  names 
are  familiar,  but  the  cameia  man  has  snapped  the  stars  from  an 
entirely  different  and  most  fascinating  angle.  Jean,  roguish  and 
adorable,  Jeanette  MacDonald  looking  her  lovehest,  Clark  Gable 
showing  pearly  teeth  and  a  captivating  smile,  Janet  Gaynor  .  .  .  but 
look  down  the  list  below  and  then  hurry  to  get  any  or  all  of  these  new 
cards  safely  between  the  covers  of  your  album.  You  will  treasure  them 
more  than  any  others  ! 

5^    ALBUM  FREE! 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal  discounts  on  your  postcards  by 
joining  "  The  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club.      You  will  also  receive  a  5  - 
Album  Free  to  hold  300  cards.    The  book  is  a  beauty,  made  to  resemble 
snakeskin.    An  album  de  luxe,  bound  in  lilue  Rexine  is  also  obtainable. 
To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  the  new  postcards  at  the 
regular  price  of  2/6  dozen.    Di;;counts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 
Chonse  your  cards  from  Ust  given  here.    AH  new  cartU.    Real  Photos,  sepia  glossy 
finish,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doz.  On  sale  to  members  and  non-members  alitie. 
Jean  Harlow  Madeleine  Carroll  Anne  Shirley  Janet  Gaynor 

CUrk  Gable  „    <'',P",^*)  Edward    liverett  (:»  poses) 

Mary  Carlisle  Morton 
Melvyn  Drjiiglas  Bruce  Cabot  Leslie  Howard  Jeam-tte  MacDonald 

All  the  favourites  in  stock.    I.ist  containing  nearly  2.000  cards  sent  free  on  request. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


JEAN 
HARLOW 


To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 

8.'i  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  thi- 
"  PictureKoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send 
me  Memlwrship  Card  and  full  particu- 
lars of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders. 
I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 
dozen  "Picturegoer"  postcards,  price 
2/0  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 
your  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.  I  enclose 
1/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album  dt  luxe 
is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
packing  on  my  gift. 

.Mame  


1 


Address. 


P.O.  No   Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
cxira  to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or 
:(/■  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUKEGOEK  WEEKLY." 

Irish  Free  State  customers  will  be 
required  lo  f>av  any  charges  that  may  be 
ll^fied.  Pic,  19/9/30.  | 
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HOME  —  Continued 


Finally,  Cherry  accepted  the  ofier 
of  a  milk-carrier's  lift  to  Boston,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  to  find  herself 
the  object  of  newspaper  headlines  as 
to  her  mysterious  disappearance. 
Pressing  past  the  crowd  and  the 
notice  in  front  of  the  Van  Steedan 
house,  "Cherry  Chester  returns,"  she 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  I've  considered  the_  situation 
thoroughly,"  Lucy  told  her.  -  There's 
only  one  way  to  silence  the  mahcious, 
gossip  that's  been  going  about  ever 
since  you  left.  Your  engcigement  to 
Horace  must  be  announced  at  once. 
Well,  what  are  you  looking  like 
that  for?  The  reporters  are 
waiting." 

"Granny,  it's  absolutely  im- 
possible." Suddenly,  Cherry  felt 
like  giving  way  to  tears.  "  Suppose 
I  were  to  tell  you  I'm  married  ?  " 

"  I'd  say  it  was  your  way  of  avoid- 
ing an  issue." 

"But  I  am.    To  John  Smith." 
' '  Who's  he  ?    Where  does  he  come 
from?    What  does  he  do?" 

"  I — I  don't — Granny,  you've 
simply  got  to  beUeve  me — but  I 
don't  know." 

"Produce  him,  then  !" 
"I — I — I     really     don't  know 
where  he  is  just  now." 

Moreover,  as  the  days  flew  by. 
Cherry  was  no  nearer  knowledge  of 
these  all-important  facts.  The 
Simpsons,  the  proprietors  of  Moon- 
socket  Hotel,  in  reply  to  telegrams 
alleged  that  John  Smith  had  left 
without  forwarding  address.  Pic- 
tures of  Cherry  and  Horace  as 
prospective  bride  and  groom  appear- 
ed in  the  papers;  but  what  good 
was  that  to  a  man  who  had  wooed 
and  won  Cherry  under  the  name  of 
Sarah  Brown? 

Cherry  showed  a  lamb-like  agree- 
ment to  interviewers  and  press- 
photographers  which  was  in  itself 
alarming.  She  even  dressed  to 
please  her  grandmother  and  Horace. 
After  all,  the  Moon  was  her  home; 
and  what  did  terrestrial  things  matter 
provided  there  were  no  exhausting 
quarrels  ?  Horace's  New  Year's  Eve 
party,  to  be  given  at  the  Club 
Continental,  was  to  mark  the  apex 
of  his  entertaining  as  a  bachelor. 
Wearing  white  with  white  fox  stole. 
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a  bandeau  of  brilliants  in  her  fair 
hair.  Cherry  posed  with  Horace  at 
the  club  entrance  for  press  photo- 
graphers, conjuring  up  a  ^mile 
simultaneous  with  the  flash.  Girls, 
demanding  autographs,  crowded 
round.  Sick  of  the  pubUcity 
business.  Cherry  was  signing  mechan- 
ically when  she  caught  sight  of 
John,  heading  for  the  bar. , 

"Excuse  me — no  more  now,"  she 
murmured  and  went  over. 

John,  with — surely  it  couldn't  be 
— quite  his  one-time  gaiety,  was 
aslong  for  two  double  Martinis  when 
Cherry,  coming  up  behind,  added  : 
"Make  it  four." 

"  What's  new  ? "  she  added,  look- 
ing into  his  eyes. 

"Haven't  I  seen  you  before?" 

"Possibly.  I'm  the  girl  you 
married  once." 

"I  knew  it.  Never  forget  a  face. 
Don't  try  to  get  away  from  me 
again." 

"I  won't.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  it  was  my  pterfume,  and  not  me, 
that  night  ? " 

"I  was  too  ill.  It's  got  musk  in 
it,  and  musk  always  makes  me  go 
green.  That  day  I  jumped  into 
your  carriage,  some  girl  in  a  shop 
I  was  in,  came  up  to  me  smothered 
with  it.  Hence  my  rushing  into  the 
street." 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  it  made  you 
remember  some  girl  you  couldn't 
forget." 

"There's  only  one  I  can't  forget — 
Sarah  Brown." 

"There's  something  I  want  to  tell 
you."  They  spoke  together  and 
then  again.    "I'm  Cherry  Chester." 

"I'm  Anthony  Amberton." 

"Darling,  we're  bigamists!  Do 
you  mind?"  Cherry  asked. 

"  I  love  it.  We  had  fun,  didn'twe? " 

"We'U  have  a  lot  more  when 
you've  given  up  Hollywood.  We'U 
go  everywhere.  We'll  live  in  the 
moon." 

"But  I'm  not  retiring  from  the 
screen.  WTiy  should  I  ?  I  suppose 
you're  not  giving  up  your  writing? " 

"Certainly  not." 

The  interview,  begun  in  words, 
ended  in  blows.  "They  were  chas- 
ing each  other  round  a  chaise-longue 
in  a  deserted  comer  of  the  bar  when 
Horace  appieared.  Nothing  per- 
turbed Horace.  Speaking  in  his 
usual  quiet  voice,  he  performed  an 
introduction  :  "  Johnnie  Smith.  This 
is  my  fiancee.  I  didn't  think  you 
were  listening  just  now,  when  I 
told  you  we  were  getting  married." 

Anthony  Amberton,  rubbing  his 
ankle,  got  to  his  feet.  "  I  see,  I  owe 
you  an  apology.  Miss  Chester,"  he 
observed.  "You  certainly  are  an 
actress — a  great  actress.  You  might 
try  Paris  for  a  divorce." 

"Certainly,  and  I'U  marry  Horace 
there,  too,"  Cherry  riposted. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  at  Newark 
Airport,  on  her  way  to  Hollywood, 
that  Cherry's  temjjerament  finally 
and  for  ever  met  its  match.  In  the 
airport  corridor,  following  an  attend- 
ant on  their  way  to  the  'plane, 
Cherry  found  herself  seized,  covered 
with  a  straight  jacket,  and  placed  in 
an  ambulance. 

"Don't  struggle;  it  was  the  o.ily 
way,"  Anthony  said  beside  her  as  the 
ambulance  shot  forward.  "  I  talked 
to  your  grandmother,  who  was  an 
absolute  sport.  She  arranged  for 
Boycie  to  take  Horace  for  a  ride 
in  a  police  patrol  van,  and 
here  I  am.  Don't  try  to  do  things 
with  your  arms.  Wait  a  minute, 
now.  ..." 

"I'm  so  tired  of  having  them 
around  me,"  Cherry  confessed,  free- 
ing herself 

"  Kiss  me,  darling  ! " 


/It 'THE  CASE  AGAINST  Mr.-  AMES 


There  is  a  COLOUR 
HARMONY  Make-Up 
for  each  type — created 
for  the  Film  Stars  by 
Hollywood's  make-up 
genius.  Your  own 
personal  complexion 
analysis  COLOUR 
HARMONY  Chart  can 
be  obtained  from  Max 
Factor  by  filling  in  and 
posting  the  coupon 
below. 


Hollywood  is  a  world  of  personalities.  The 
personality  of  Madeleine  Carroll  reflects 
this  modern  age  and  she  believes  that  a 
woman  must  be  at  her  best  at  all  times,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  rewards. 

Life  is  colourful,  but  even  a  colourful 
personality  can  stand  added  charm  .  .  .  this 
is  where  make-up  comes  in,  and  is  the  reason 
for  COLOUR  HARMONY  Make-Up.  Max 
Factor's  idea  in  creating  COLOUR  HAR- 
MONY Make-Up  is  to  accentuate  beauty. 
This  means  to  bring  out  your  own  person- 
ality with  the  correct  colour  tints  in 
POWDER,  ROUGE  and  LIPSTICK  for 
your  t)-pe.  You  can  give  beauty  the  same 
dramatic  appeal  an  artist  might  give  his 
canvas,  by  emphasising  your  more  attractive 
features  with  COLOUR  HARMONY 
Make-Up. 


DISCOVER  THE  DIFFERENCE 
Hollywood's  Magic  COLOUR  HARMONY 
will  make  in  jour  own  beauty. 


actor* 

You  Bill  find  Max  Factor's  "Cosmetics  of  the  Stars"  at  leading  Stores,  Chemists 
and  Hairdressers  throughout  the  country. 

POST  FOR  POWDER.  R0U6E  AND  UPSnCK  IN  YOUR  COLOUR  HARMONY 


Complexion 

/.If/ 

Hair 

Very  Light.  .  .  .  .  U 
Fair  H 

Ruddy  □ 

Sillow  □ 

Blue  

Grey  ....  [3 
Green  .  .  .  '  i 
Haicl.  .  .  .  n 
Bcown.  .  .  ^ 
Black.  .  .  .  n 

BLONDE 
Ught  .  .  □  Dark .  .  □ 

BROWNETTE 
Light .  .  □  Dark .  .  □ 

BRL'NETTE 
Light .  .  □  Dark  .  .  □ 

REDHEAD 
Ught .  .  u  Dark.  .  □ 

If  hair  ia  Grey,  check 
type  abore  and  here 

Freckled  f) 

Olive  [-1 

I-ASHES 
I  ight.  .  .  . 
Dark  .  .  .  .  - 

SKIN 

Dry  □ 

Oily  □    Normal  □ 

AGE 
Over  5j   .  [1 
L'nder  55  .  Q 

Mai  Factor's  Makc-Up  Studios  (Dept. 
49.  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  W.i. 
Send  this  together  with  6d.  in  stamps  of 
P.O.,  to  Max  Factor  (Dept.  A.).  49.  OU 
Bond  Street,  London,  \X'.t,  for  your 
persoful  complexion  analpis,  make-up 
coiouT  harmony  chart,  samples  of  powder, 
n>uge  and  lipstick  in  your  correct  colour 
harmony,  and  48-page  booklet  on  the  A'rv 
An  tf  Socitl}  Stmht-mp,  by  Mix  Factor. 
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Previews 

CRITICHSMIS  of  the 

Latest  Films 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

IT  is  with  a  dignity  and 
consciousness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  that  he 
is  transferring  to  the  screen 
that  Paul  Czinner  has 
approached  the  direction  of 
Shakespeare's  romantic  comedy — 
a  fairy  tale  for  grown-ups,  if  you 
will. 

He  has  not  departed  widely 
from  stage  traditions — in  fact,  I 
feel  that  a  fuller  exploitation  of 
the  screen's  resources  for  action 
would  have  been  warranted — but 
he  has  kept  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  set  it  with  delicacy  and 
taste,  and  brought  out  to  the  full 
the  poetry  of  the  dramatist's 
play. 

Prcxinced  in  this  manner  Shake- 
speare ought  to  appeal  to  those 
who  reverence  his  works  as  well  as 
those  who  are  only  on  nodding 
terms  with  them. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the 
picture  definitely  adds  to  the 
prestige  of  the  screen,  and  any 
criticisms  about  the  individual  per- 
formances are  subservient  to  that 
fact. 

The  whole  thing  is  exceedingly 
well  planned.  The  artificiality  of 
action  which  makes  it  a  potential 
fairy  tale  is  charming. 

The  poetry  is  brought  out  by  the 
ability  of  a  strong  cast,  which 
contains  many  names  famous  on  the 
stage. 

F*ride  of  place  I  give  to  Leon 
Quartermaine,  whose  melancholy 
Jacques  is  an  outstanding  piece  of 
work.  The  famous  "Seven  Stages" 
sohloquy  is  masterly  and  a  model 
for  any  young  actor. 

Next,  in  order  of  merit,  I  would 
place  Felix  Aylmer's  Duke  Frederick, 
a  finely  di^iified  characterisation 
which  makes  up  in  quahty  what  it 
lacks  in  quanti'^. 

1am  in  something  of  a  quandary 
regarding  Elisabeth  Bergner's  ren- 
dition of  Rosalind.  It  takes  a  httle 
time  to  accustom  oneself  to  hearing 
Shakesp>eare's  words  spoken  with  a 
foreign  accent.  I  intend  no  criticism 
of  Bergner's  ability,  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  mistake  to  try  to  attune 
our  ears  to  an  essentially  un- 
English  intonation  in  an  essentially 
EngUsh  masterpiece. 

Again,  she  seemed  to  me  to 
present  Rosalind  with  an  over-em- 
phasis of  ingenuousness;  a  httle  too 
much  ebullient  girlLsbness. 

Later  when  she  is  posing  as 
a  youth  she  seemed  more  in  her 
element,  and  I  would  applau<l  her 
impishness  and  attractive  air  of 
insouciance  much  more  than  the 
atmosphere  of  quemlousness  that 
characterises  her  interpretation  in 
the  earlier  scenes. 

I^urence  Olivier  delivers  his  lines 
well  as  Orlando,  but  he  seems  to 
lack  the  robustness  of  a  lover  and  his 
bewilderment  caused  by  the  grand 
passion  of  his  life  is  overdone. 
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An  excellent  performance  comes 
from  Sophie  Stewart  as  Celia,  Rosa- 
lind's sweet  cousin,  while  I  particu- 
larly .liked  Dorice  Fordred  as 
Audrey,  the  country  wench. 

Henry  Ainley's  voice  diows  to  full 
advantage  in  the  role  of  the  exiled 
duke,  and  Mackenzie  Ward's 
Touchstone  is  in  the  true  tradition 
of  stylised  clowning. 

J.  Fisher  White  is  admirable  as 
Adam  and  Austin  Trevor  is  good  as 
Le  Beau. 

There  is  beauty  of  design 
in  every  foot  of  the  production. 
Interior  palace  scenes  and  p>ageantry 
in  the  courtyards  are  equally 
effective,  while  the  Forest  of  Arden 
is  a  place  such  as  dreams  are  made 
on,  and  is  very  much  as  you  should 
Uke  it. 

The  costuming  is  notably  good  and 
praise  is  due  to  John  Armstrong 
and  Joe  Strassner  for  their  work  in 
this  direction. 

The  production  has  been  artisti- 
cally photographed  by  Hal  Rosson, 
who  gets  full  value  from  the  excel- 
lent settings. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
review,  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  more  kinematic  tieatment,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  played  "  straight,"  as  it 
is,  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
bettered. 

THE  GREAT  ZIEGFELD 

IN  his  lifetime  Florenz  Ziegfeld 
set  out  to  glorify  the  American 
girl,  this  production  sets  out  to 
glorify  the  late  impresario's  work 
in  that  direction. 

That  it  is  technically  excellent 
and  extremely  well  acted  goes 
without  saying — ^it  took  two  years 
and  cost  ;£400,000  to  make — ^but  it 
lacks  that  essential  of  all  bio- 
graphical films,  a  soul. 

With  all  its  lavish  settings  and 
careful  detail  work  one  cannot  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  fate 
of  its  main  character. 

Ziegfeld  is  just  a  name  to  most 
people  in  the  country  and  I  am  not 
sure  "that  his  romances  and  escapades 


which,  when  viewed  coldly,  are 
quite  commonplace,  are  going  to 
raise  anyone  to  any  particular  pitch 
of  enthusiasm. 

He  was  apparently,  judging  by 
the  film,  a  showman  who  made 
money,  spent  it  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  again.  That  he  had  a 
genius  for  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  tired  business  man,  an  un- 
erring eye  for  beauty  and  an 
extremely  fertile  imagination  in  the 
matter  of  stage  craft  is  also  apparent 
but  otherwise  his  life  story  as  here 
presented  has  UtUe  of  the  essential 
of  drama. 

The  picture  is  divided  roughly 
into  three  parts.  The  first  intro- 
duces him  as  a  fairground  backer 
with  the  strong  man  Sandow 
as  his  main  asset  followed  by 
his  capture  of  Anna  Held,  his 
romance  and  marriage  to  her.  The 
second  deals  with  more  spectacular 
sequences  supposedly  taken  from  the 
shows  he  produced  with  a  glimpse 
of  his  relations  with  other  women, 
while  the  third  depicts  his  break  with 
Anna,  his  meeting  with  BilUe  Burke, 
his  marriage  to  her  and  his  death 
after  he  had  been  ruined  on  the 
stock  market. 

The  first  part  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  It  intioduces  his  friendship 
with  a  rival  showman  Billings  whom 
he  is  always  managing  to  beat  at  his 
own  game.  It  also  contains  his 
romance  with  Anna  Held  which 
strikes  a  human  and  sincere  note, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely drawn  out.  This  sense  of 
sincerity  is  mainly  induced  by  the 
emotional  acting  of  Louie  Rainer 
as  the  temperamental  French  star. 

She  gives  an  excellent  performance 
but  whether  she  in  any  way  re- 
sembles her  famous  prototype  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  state. 

WiUiam  Powell  I  should  say  has 
very  Uttie  resemblance  either  in 
looks  or  temperament  with  the  late 
Ziegfeld;  he  puts  over  a  typical 
Powell  performance  with  efficiency 
and  poUsh  but  without  convincing 
one  particularly  as  to  his  outstanding 
qualities  of  showmanship  or  with 
any  particular  degree  of  intimacy. 

Myma  Loy  gives  a  clever  rendering 
of  Bilhe  Burke  and  introduces, 
without  over  emphasis,  certain  htUe 
mannerisms  of  that  artiste  who  had 
made  a  big  name  for  herself  in 
England  before  she  went  to  America. 

Frank  Morgan  is  extremely  good 
as  Billings  and  adds  the  requisite 
touch  of  comedy  with  a  charac- 
terisation that  may  or  may  not 


resemble  the  original. 

I  particularly  liked  that  Pendle- 
ton's representation  of  Sandow;  it 
was  difficult  to  recognise  the  even 
dehghtful  portrayer  of  dumb 
gangsters  in  the  blond  haired  and 
moustached  weight  lifter. 

A  clever  little  study  comes  from 
Virginia  Bruce  as  Audrey,  a  girl 
Ziegfeld  tries  to  make  a  star  but 
who  lets  him  down  by  her  loose 
living  and  eventually  causes .  the 
breach  between  him  and  his  wife, 
Anna. 

The  late  Will  Rogers  and  Eddie 
Cantor,  both  of  whom  were  "made" 
by  Ziegfeld  are  well  interpreted  by 
A.  A.  Trimble  and  Buddy  Doyle, 
Fannie  Brice — she's  fine — Harriet 
Hoctor  and  Ray  Bolger  appear 
respectively  as  themselves. 

Reginald  Owen  has  a  rather 
tbanUess  role  as  Ziegfeld's  accoun- 
tant, but  he  plays  it  well.  Robert  Z. 
Leonard  has  been  inclined  to  over- 
portray  his  sequences  which  leads  to 
dull  spots.  "Iliere  is  also  too  much 
repetition  especially  in  the  drawing 
of  the  character  of  Anna  Held. 

The  picture  as  it  stands  runs  for 
approximately  three  hours  and  that, 
I  contend,  is  too  long  for  any  film, 
especially  when  it  is  so  sUght  in 
its  dramatic  farce  as  this  is. 

I  should  say  that  with  drastic 
cutting,  especially  in  the  optening 
and  in  the  spectacular  stage  se- 
quences the  entertainment  would  be 
greatly  increased  and  that  ever 
present  danger  of  boredom  com- 
pletely banished. 

MERCHAND  D 'AMOUR 

Edmond  T.  Greville  has  directed 
this  httle  romance  dealing  with 
the  case  of  a  temperamental,  middle- 
aged  film  director  for  a  fully  ir^toue 
actress  with  extreme  subtiety  and 
makes  this  a  touch  of  satire  at  the 
expense  of  film  studios. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  very 
sparing  use  of  dialogue  for  which 
pictorial  development  is  substituted. 
Consequentiy  it  is  perfectiy  easy 
for  a  person  who  has  no  French  to 
follow  the  action  with  hardly  any 
recourse  to  the  sub-tities  that  have 
been  imposed  on  it. 

The  plot  is  a  simple  one  dealing 
with  Jack  Stephen,  a  successful 
director,  known  as  the  Merchand 
D'Amour  (the  Dealer  in  Love) 
because  of  the  passion  he  puts  into 
his  pictures  and  his  private  life,  who 
meets  a  little  girl,  Lily,  on  a  'bus  and 
turns  her  into  a  star. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is 
genuinely  in  love,  but  she  becomes 
the  mistress  of  his  leading  man  and 
refuses  to  work  in  his  next  picture. 
Disillusioned,  he  makes  a  film  of 
stark  horror  and  misery  which  is 
derided  by  the  critics  and  the 
public.  ' 

No  one  ^vilI  engage  him,  and  he 
drifts  aimlessly.  Meanwhile  Lily 
has  gone  to  Hollywood  and 
returned  because  of  a  scandal  which 
spoils  her  screen  prospects.  Hearing 
of  Stephen  s  plight,  she  manages  to 
obtain  capital  to  finance  a  new 
production.  She  is  only  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  committing  suicide, 
and  so  makes  amends  for  her 
heartlessness. 

Intimate  and  human  characterisa- 
tion is  the  keynote  of  the  picture 
which  has  a  deep  underlying  note 
of  tragedy  beneath  its  comedy.  The 
director  has  built  up  the  complex 
nature  of  his  hero  in  a  human  and 
entertaining  manner  and  Jean 
(lalland  plays  the  role  admirably. 

He  reminds  one  somewhat  both  of 
Erich   von   Stroheim   and  Conrad 
Veidt  and  impresses  one  with  his 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


I  was  vLsxjx^  C^A^(A£^  tlx^  ' 
wrong  shade  of  powder' 


THE  BARONESS 
FURNIVALL 

"  My  hair  is  broti  ii.  I  used  to 
think  that  meant  I  should  use  a 
dark  t>osdcr  shade.  But  aheii 
I  tried  out  the  Pond's  Ponder 
shades  I  made  the  discovery 
that  Pond's  Xatural  gives  my 
skin  a  clear  pearl-like  freshness 
that  is  much  more  flattering. 
\'o  other  porvder  I  have  ever 
used  made  this  tionderful 
difference.'^ 


Are  you  usiu^  the 

right  shade  of  powder? 

SOMETIMES  you  worry  about  your  complexion.  It  looks  sallow 
and  faded  in  daylight,  makes  you  seem  too  old  for  romance. 
Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  shade  of  face  powder  you  are 
using  so  confidently  might  after  all  be  the  cause? 

It  is  almost  certain  to  be.  For  until  recently  face  powder  shades 
were  produced  mthout  a  scientific  knoivlcdge  of  the  skin  tones. 

But  now,  in  developing  their  5  new  powder  shades.  Pond's  have 
analysed  the  skin  of  over  two  hundred  girls  under  a  colourscope 
to  discover  exactly  what  hidden  tints  give  blonde  and  titian  skins 
their  clarity,  brunette  its  creamy  tone. 

New  Face  Poirder  Makes  Skin  Ltmeller 

Now  these  beauty  tints  are  blended  in 
Pond's  Powder  to  bring  fresh  loveliness  to 
your  complexion.  Faded  blonde  and  titian 
skins  bloom  again.  Sallow  brunettes  gain  a 
lustrous  beauty. 

There  is  only  one  way  u^  find  yoitr  shade 
of  face  powder.  Try  all  five  at  our  expense 
—  post  the  aiupon  below.  Natural  makes 
blonde  skin  transparent.  Rachel  i  gives 
pearliness.  Rachel  2  adds  a  creamy  tone. 
Peach  warms  dull  skin.  Dark  linmetie  gives 
a  summery  beaut}-.  At  chemists'  cver>  where. 


FREE:  Write  your  name  and  address  below,  pin  a  id. 
iMm/)  to  this  coupon  and  post  in  sealed  envelope  to  Dept. 
mS-l.Pond's,  Perivale,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  and  tee 
mil  send  you  FREE  SAMPLES  of  all  five  shades  of 
Pond's  Face  Powder — Natural,  Peach,  Dark  Brunette 
(Sunlan),  Rachel  1  and  Rachel  2. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


AMAZING  TkCJS  about  the 
colours  in  lovely  skin  were 
revealed  when  over  200 
lovely  girls  were  com- 
plexion-analysed under  a 
colourscope.  It  showed 
that  beautiful  blonde  skin 
has  a  note  of  bright  blue ; 
that  lovely  brunette  skin 
contains  brilliant  green ! 
With  this  knowledge 
Pond's  have  been  able  to 
blend  in  their  new  pow- 
der shades  the  exact  tints 
of  lovely  skin. 


AZIADE 

Compacts 

are   obtainable   in  the 
following  delightful 
perfumes: 

JASMINE 
VIOLET 
LILAC 

CARNATION 

GARDENIA 

CHYPRE 

LAVENDER 

SWEET  PEA 

ULY  OF  THE  VALLEY 

SANTAL 

NARCISSUS 

WALLFLOWER 

MIMOSA 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE 
ROSE 

SPRING  FLOWERS 


2'6,r6,l 


mllJ)er 

ie  essence  of  loveliness 

BUT  SH[  KNOWS  SHE  MS  IT  TO 


And  to  thousands  ot  other  lovely  women 
Aziade  means  more  than  perfume — it  is 
another  word  for  charm.  Let  Aziade' 
Perfumes  develop  your  personality — 
they  have  a  thrilling  subtle  attraction, 
irresistible  to  men. 

ME  YOU— 

Sophisticated  poised?    Then  Gardenia 

is  fascinating. 
Elusive,  "  different  "  ?    You  will  find 

Mimosa  most  unusual. 
Open    air,    country-loving?  Spring 

Flowers  is  adorable. 
Feminine,  "  frilly  "  ?    Rose  would  suit 

you,  or  perhaps  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
If  you  are  not  quite  sure  which  perfume 
would  suit  YOU,  do  send  us  full 
particulars  of  yourself,  enclosing  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  we  will 
be  very  pleased  to  give  you  our  advice. 

Aziade'  Compact  Perfumes  come  to  you 
in  a  tiny  box  that  slips  easily  into  the 
daintiest  handbag,  yet  each  contains,  in 
solid  form,  the  concentrated  essence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  world's  loveliest 
flowers.  They  are  so  economical,  too, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  break  or  spill. 

Aziade'  (pronounced  AZI-R-DAY)  Com- 
pact Perftimes  are  obtainable  at  Boots  and  all 
good  chemists,  stores  and  hairdressers.  If, 
however,  your  dealer  is  sold  out,  post  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  by  return 
the  Compact  Perfume  you  require,  post  free. 


To  Aziade,  Ltd.,  172  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.I. 

Please  send  Ariade'  Perfume  Com- 
pacts in  the  following  scents  


State  size  required  (2/6,  1/6,  1/-) . 
Name  and  Address  
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riUIUKbbUhK  VVeeRly 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index  to 
films  just  released 

**** MUTINY  ON  THE 

BOUNTY 

***OURSELVES  ALONE 

***THE  MOON'S  OUR 

HOME 

**A  MESSAGE  TO 

GARCIA 

♦FALSE  PRETENCES 

*SILLY  BILLIES 

*ROYAL  EAGLE 

♦FRANKIE  AND 

JOHNNIE 

♦MADCAP 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  •  »  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  *  *   Very  good.       *  *  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


cleverness  in  presenting  the  tempera- 
mental side  of  the  character  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  sincerity  of 
his  love-making  and  the  artistic 
side  of  his  nature  which  is  hidden 
under  the  cloak  of  showmanship. 

GreviUe  has  used  parallel  action 
very  successfully.  That  is,  he  has 
presented  the  action  of  various 
characters  in  succession  with  the 
same  time  factor  common  to  all. 
Also  his  satirical  touches  help  to 
point  the  dramatic  highhghts. 

His  one  mistake  is  the  ending. 
The  logical  conclusion  is  the  death 
of  the  director  after  having  taken 
poison,  in  order  not  to  prove  a 
handicap  to  the  woman  he  loves. 

His  subsequent  recovery  is  terribly 
anti-climatic. 

Rosine  Derean  is  charming  as 
LUy  and  excellent  performances  are 
given  by  Francoise  Rosay  as  one 
of  Stephen's  old  flames  and  Robert 
Amoux  as  a  "yes-man."  All  minor 
roles  are  consistently  well  cast. 

An  unusual  picture  this  which  is 
being  accorded  a  special  run  at 
Studio  No.  1  in  London  and  is  well 
worth  your  attention. 


PALM  SPRINGS  AFFAIR 

Avery  mediocre  affair  in  which 
Frances  Lang  ford  is  cast  as  the 
daughter  of  an  impoverished  earl 
who  tries  to  marry  a  miUionaire  in 
order  to  prevent  her  father  disgrac- 
ing himself  by  earning  his  living  as 
a  croupier  at  a  Palm  Springs  casino. 

However,  father  sees  that  she 
does  not  sacrifice  herself,  but 
marries  the  man  of  her  choice — a 
somewhat  dumb  cowboy. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  song,  sex  and 
snobbery  very  indifferently  served 
up  in  spite  of  technical  polish. 

Frances  Langford  croons  well  but 
the  most  persistent  stretching  of  the 
imagination  fails  to  make  one 
believe  in  her  origin. 

Sir  Guy  Standing  does  his  best 
with  the  very  thin  role  of  the  earl 
living  incognito  as  Major  Smyth. 

David    Niven  is  sound    as  the 
young    millionaire,    as    is  Ernest 
"Cossart  as  the  Major's  faithful  valet. 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 


Smith  Ballew  croons  as  the  cow- 
boy, but  makes  Uttle  attempt  at 
acting. 

The  best  performances  come  from 
interpreters  of  small  parts.  Spring 
Byington  as  the  millionaire's  snob- 
bish aunt  and  E.  E.  CUve  as  an  old 
friend  of  the  Major's  both  score  and 
provide  the  best  part  of  the  laughs. 

MEN  OF  YESTERDAY 

Any  effort  that  is  Uable  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  promotion  of 
world  peace  is  deserving  of  every- 
one's sincerest  suppiort. 

This  unpretentious  little  picture 
sets  out  to  support  the  idea  of  the 
re-union  of  ex-servicemen  of  all 
nations  and  whUe  there  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  tendency  to  underline 
sentiment  rather  heavily,  it  is 
obviously  sincere  in  its  aims. 

It  is  directed  by  John  Baxter  and 
stars  Stewart  Rome  as  an  ex-major 
who  loses  his  job  after  the  war,  but 
whose  idea  to  get  ex-servicemen 
to  visit  each  other  gives  him  a 
further  incentive  to  carry  on  when 
he  felt  that  he  was  of  no  further  use 
to  anyone.  He  is  helf)ed  in  his 
scheme  by  men  of  his  old  battalion. 

Reconstructed  war  scenes  are 
good  and  a  concert  party  behind 
the  hnes  includes  such  artistes  as 
George  Robey,  Ella  Shields  and 
Dick  Henderson. 

Will  Fyffe,  Sam  Livesey  and 
D.  Hay  Petrie  all  give  clever 
character  studies. 


On  the  Screens  Now 


****MUTINY  ON  THE 
BOUNTY 

M.-G.-M.   American.   "A "  certificate  Mari- 
time drama.    Runs  132  mirtutes. 

Chakles  Lauchton  Captain  Bligh 

Clabk  Gabli  Fletcher  Christian 

Franchot  Tone  Roger  Byam 

Herbert  Mundin  Smith 

Eddie  Quillan  Ellison 

Dudley  Digges  "Bacchus" 

Donald  Crisp  Burkitt 

Henry  Stephenson  Sir  Joseph  Banks 

Francis  Lister  Captain  Nelson 

Spring  Byington  Mrs.  Byam 

Movita  Tehani 

Maho  Maimiti 

Byron  Russell  Quintal 

Percy  Warah  Coleman 

David  Torrencb  Lord  Hood 

John  Harrington  Mr.  Purcell 

Douglas  Walton  Stewart 

Ian  Wolfe  Maggs 

Ivan  Simpson  Morgan 

DeWitt  Jennings  Fryer 

Vernon  Downing  Hayward 

WiLLiAH  Bahbridcb  Hitituti 

Marion  Clayton  Mary  Ellison 

Stanley  Fields  Muspratt 

Wallis  Clark  Morrison 

Craufurd  Kent  Lieutenant  Edwards 

Pat  Flaherty  Churchill 

Alec  Craig  McCoy 

Charles  Irwin  Thompson 

Dick  Winslow   Tinkler 

Directed  by  Frank  Lloyd,  from  a  story  by 
Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hull. 
Previewed  January  11,  1936. 

In  spite  of  occasional  weaknesses, 
this  is  a  very  notable  piece  of 
screencraft  and  one  which  utilises 
the  full  scof>e  of  the  screen  in 
bringing  vividly  to  you  adventure 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  Year  of 
Grace  1789. 

Historically,  the  story  of  Captain 
Bligh,  whose  brutalities  lead  to  a 
mutiny,  may  not  be  accurate,  and 
certainly  his  character  has  been 
drawn  in  the  blackest  of  colours. 


John  Lodge  and  Niall  McGinnis 
in  "  Ourselves  Alone." 


with  httle  or  no  reUef,  but  as  a 
fine  piece  of  spectacle,  superb  in 
camerawork  and  rich  in  character- 
isation it  is  very  hard  to  beat. 

Although  the  brutaUties  are  over- 
stressed  and  spectacle  plays  such  a 
big  part,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  allowed  to  obscure  the 
mciin  thread  of  the  story,  which  is 
gripping  and  logical  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Charles  Laughton  gives  a  remark- 
able performance  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  only  one  side  of  the  nature 
of  a  remarkable  sailor  is  presented; 
his  sterling  quaUties  of  seamanship 
are  not  sufficiently  stressed. 

As  the  chief  officer  who  eventually 
leads  a  mutiny  and  settles  down  to 
found  a  colony  on  Pitcaim  Island, 
Clark  Gable  is  virile  and  impressive. 
His  sincerity  of  purpose  is  always 
apparent. 

No  less  good  is  Franchot  Tone 
as  Byam,  a  young  midshipman  who 
is  forced  to  Sciil  with  the  mutineers 
and  is  finally  tracked  down  and 
taken  back  to  London  for  trial  by 
Captain  BUgh. 

These  three  hold  the  stage  most 
of  the  time,  but  they  are  admirably 
supported  by  the  strong  cast,  of 
which  Eddie  Quillan  is  particularly 
noteworthy  as  a  young  press- 
ganged  sailor. 

Frank  Lloyd's  handling  of  the 
subject  is  admirable.  Detail  work 
is  perfect,  and  every  character  is 
etched  in  with  an  eye  to  the  design 
of  the  production  as  a  whole. 

Settings  are  highly  realistic.  The 
Portsmouth  of  the  period,  storms 
at  sea,  and  the  contrasting  peace  of 
a  Tahitian  island  are  all  noteworthy. 

Native  women  appearing  in  the 
island  sequences  are  graceful  and 
natural  and  the  production  as  a 
whole  is  an  extremely  praiseworthy 
piece  of  work. 


•••OURSELVES  ALONE 

Wardour.    British.    "A "  certificate.  Strortg 
drama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Antoinette  Cellier  Maureen  Elliott 

Niall  McGinnis  Terence  Elliott 

Maire  O'Neill   Nannay 

of  the  R.l.C.  (Royal  Irish  ConsUbulary) 

John  Lodge  County  Inspector  Hanny 

E.  J.  Kennedy.. ..District  Inspector  Sullivan 

Pat  Noonan  Sergeant  Halloran 

Bruce  Lister  2nd  Lieutenant  Lingard 

Jerry  Verno  Private  Parsley 

John  Loder  Captain  Wiltshire 

of  the  l.R.A.  (Irish  Republican  Army) 

Clifford  Evans  Commandant  Connolly 

Paul  Farrell  Hogan 

Tony  Quinn  Maloney 

Harry  Hutchinson  Hennessy 

Fred  O'Donovan  The  Publican 

Cavan  O'Connor  The  Singer 

Directed  by  Brian  Desmond  Hurst  and  Walter 
Sttmmers.    Previewed  August  1,  1936. 


OCpiCIIIUCI     17,    I  7 JO 

Exceedingly  good  straight  melo- 
drama deeding  with  the  Irish 
rebeUion  of  1921.  It  is  excellently 
characterised  and  holds  an  even 
balance  between  the  two  expressions 
of  Irish  opinion  of  the  time,  thus 
avoiding  aU  risk  of  offence  to 
anyone. 

A  great  deal  of  its  success  is  due 
to  the  fine  acting  by  members  of  the 
Irish  Players,  who  are  included  in 
the  cast,  but  at  the  same  time  great 
praise  is  due  to  the  joint  direction 
of  Brian  Desmond  Hurst  and 
Walter  Summers;  the  former  makes 
his  bow  as  a  director  of  "commer- 
cial" pictures  and  was,  I  should  say, 
responsible  for  the  interiors  whilst 
Summers  handled  the  exteriors, 
which  axe  notably  reahstic  in  action. 

Development  is  very  good  and 
there  are  plenty  of  unforced  thrills 
which,  however,  are  not  allowed  to 
obscure  the  essential  character- 
isation. 

John  Lodge  is  extremely  weU 
cast  as  Inspector  Hannay,  who  is 
trying  to  catch  a  Republican  leader, 
Michael  O'Dea,  a  role  equally  well 
played  by  Niall  McGinnis. 

(3'Dea  is  really  Terence  Elliott, 
brother  of  Maureen,  to  whom 
Hannay  is  engaged. 

Antoinette  CeUier  presents  the 
heroine  with  a  naturalness  and 
capability  that  speaks  well  for  her 
future  on  the  screen. 

Maire  O'Neill  gives  a  clever 
Uttle  cameo  study  as  her  nurse. 

As  Captain  Wiltshire,  an  inteUi- 
gence  officer  attached  to  the  R.l.C. , 
who  loves  and  is  loved  by  Maureen 
without  either  having  given  any 
definite  indication  of  their  feelings, 
John  Loder  is  quite  good. 

Light  relief  is  supphed  by  Jerry 
Verno  as  a  Cockney  lorry  driver, 
while  splendid  support  is  given  by 
Wally  Hutchinson  as  an  informer, 
Clifford  Evans,  Paul  FarreU,  Tony 
Quinn  and  Fred  O'Donovan  as 
Republicans,  and  E.  J.  Kennedy 
and  Pat  Noonan  as  members  of 
the  R.l.C. 

The  guerrilla  warfare  is  presented 
in  an  exciting  manner  with  plenty 
of  detail  touches  which  add  to  its 
realism,  and  the  plot  itself  holds  the 
interest  and  avoids  the  obvious. 


***THE  MOON'S  OUR  HOME 

Paramount.      American.      "IT'  certificate. 
Satirical  comedy.    Ruru  81  minutes. 

Margaret  Sullavan  Cherry  Chester 

Henry  Fonda  Anthony  Amberton 

Charles  Butterwortr... Horace  Van  Steedan 

Beulah  Bondi  Boyde 

Henrietta  Crosman  Lucy  Van  Steedan 

Walter  Brennan  Lem 

Dorothy  Stickney  Hilda 

Brandon  Hurst  Babson 

LuciEN  Littlefield  Ogden  Holbrook 

Margaret  Hamilton  Mitty  Simpson 

Spencer  Charters  Abner  Simpson 

Margaret  Fielding  Miss  Manning 

Directed  bv  William  A.  Setter,  from  the  novel 
by  Faith  Baldwin.    Previewed  July  4,  1936. 

William  A.  Seiter,  the  director 
of  this  most  amusing  romantic 
comedy,  evidently  found  it  so  good 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  bring  it 
to  an  end — anyway,  that  is  the 
impression  gained  by  the  prolonging 
of  the  final  sequences  and  their 
consequent  anti-climax.  Apart  from 
that,  however,  it  is  first-class 
entertainment.  It  deals  with  the 
love  affair  of  a  temperamental  screen 
star  and  a  man  whom  at  first  she 
believes  to  be  a  thief,  but  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  famous  novelist. 

The  romance  develops  temj>est- 
uously  but  they  are  finally  married, 
only  to  part  on  another  tempera- 
mental storm. 

Finally  the  novelist  runs  Ler  to 
earth  again  and  holds  her  in  his 
arms — all  being  well,  apparently, 
until  the  next  quarrel. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Pictures!  Pictures!  Pictures!  This  is  the  outttandinc  feature 
of  "ZOO,"  Britain's  Great  New  Nature  mafazine — on  sale 
to-day.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  packed  inside  this  64- 
pase  number,  maxnificently  printed  in  art  photogravure, 
showing  animals  wild,  rare  and  tame.  Exciting  jungle 
adventures  that  thrill— fiction  by  famous  animal  lovers  to 
amuse  and  inuruct,  advice  about  your  pets  .  .  .  every  page 
will  enthral.  Lei's  take  a  peep  Inside. 

PROFESSOR  JULIAN  HUXLEY  talks  about  animals 
whose  lives  are  saved  by  the  peculiar  colours  they  adopt. 
CARL  AKELEY'S  BIG  IDEA.    A  marvellous  way  of 
grouping  anrnuls  in  a  museum  which  has  taken  over  ten 
years  to  perfect. 

H.  GANDAR  DOWER  describes  his  thrilling  capture  of 
the  giant  Forest  Hog. 

THE  £15  LIONS.  Telling  why  Lions  in  the  modem 
animal  market  are  dear  at  anything  over  £15. 
OR.     BURGESS     BARNETT      aescribes   the  perils 
of  the  Azure  Pool  during  his  reptile  hunt  in  the  land  of 
the  Incas. 

MARIE  LEBOUR,  D.Sc,  F.Z.S.,  talks 
about  Sea  Midgets  which  feed  Sea 
Monsters. 

"THE  BABY  SEAL  BURST  INTO 
TEARS."  Frances  Pitt's  Nature  W»lk. 
ADVENTURES  OF  FAMOUS 
NATURALISTS.    Charles  Darwin's 

 voyage  round  the  world. 

^  |H  ERNEST  LEWIS  takes  you  to  some 
3Sr  Sheep  Dog  Trials  and  describes  how 

they  are  run. 

This  it  Jixt  a  glimpse  of  thia  won- 
derful number  of  "Zoo."  The 
September  issue  is  selling  out  fast. 
Get  your  copy  to-day  before  It  is 
too  late. 


The  National  Nature  Magazine 
ALL  PHOTOGRAVURE  6d  MONTHLY 


ON  SALE  TO-DAY 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

IT'S  NEW---IT'S  ORIGINAL*-- 
IT'S  AMAZING  HOW  YOU 
EVER  MANAGED  WITHOUT  IT! 


FMH  AVENUE 
Cosmetist 

At  last  a  complete  boUck>ir  for  the  handbaji,  instantly  ready  for  every 
"  way-fair-ing  "  occasion.  Filled  with  all  the  beauty  essentials — the  supreme 
Fifth  A  venue  Qeansinn  Cream,  Foundation  Cream,  Rouge,  Powder,  Lipstick, 
Comb,  Mirror  and  Puff.  All  in  a  slim  slick,  and  beautiful  enamelled  case  no 
larser  than  a  cigarette  case.  No  more  squashed  tubes  or  burst  boxes.  Inthc 
"  Cosmetist "  there  is  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  is  snugly  in 
place.  Snap  lids  and  non-spill  bowls.  A  inarvel  of  compactness  and  a  marvel 
of  v.iluc  at  io/6d.  Obtainable  from  all  the  leading  stores,  Heppells,  Boots, 
Timothy  White's,  Taylors  and  high-class  chemists, 

FIFTH    AVENUE    BEAUTY   P  REP  AM  ATI  O  N  S ,    It   CARLISLE   ROAO.    LONDON,  N.W.t 


COMPUTE  -) 
RERLLS  Z  7 

Complete  re/ill  sets 
are  apailable  for 
the  "Cosmetist  " 
price  2/9.  Ask  also 
for  particulars  atiA 
prices  of I  be  Dress- 
ing Tattle  siloes  of 
t if tbAcenue  Beau- 
ty Preparations. 


LUXURY  *l^^t  is  ESSENTIAL 


USED  AND 
APPRDVED  BY 
ROYALTY 

■     Obtainable  In  sn 
fashionable  flli 
Colours: 

Rui-t 

Blar.thi!  (Colourless 

Nalurclle 

Rosoe 

Double  Rosce 
Quadruple  Hosee 
Deep  QuadrupIeRosee 

CO!-.ll 

Deep  Coral 

Tango-Coral 

Deep  Tango-Coral 

Chirn.5e  Lake 

Deep  Chinese  Lake 

Scarlet 

Ruby 

Deep  Ruby 
Blacit  ChejTy 

Oranpi- 
Marma  Green 
Jubilee  Blue 
Mauve 

Ivory  1  Enamel  White) 
Blatk 

Miii  Karet  Hose 
Mothei-of-Pcarl 
Ruse  Pearl 
*Marina  Green  Peail 
*Jul)iiee  Klue  Pearl 
*MaivarevUobePearl 
*Coriii  Pearl 
•Chinese  Lake  Pearl 
*Ruby  Pearl 
•Gold 
♦Silver 
•Copper 
etc..  etc. 

1/- 1/6  &  2/6 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

■  Pirturgoer  " 
readers  may  obtain 
16  bottle  of  any  of 
the  40  fashionable 
Kraska  colours  for 
1  -  poit  froB 


\ 

"KRASKA" 

LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 

— as  used  by  Royalty — Is  the  most  perfect  and  lastlnf.  Its  smooth 
finish  makes  the  nails  shine  with  wonderful  brilliance.  That  Is  why 
the  smartest  women  rely  upon  "  KRASKA  "  Nail  Polish  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  their  hands.  "  KRASKA  "  is  most  economical  In 
use  and  it  is  instantly  applied  and  easily  removed,  yet  withstands  soap 
and  water.  Every  bottle  of  "  KRASKA  "  Nail  Polish  Includes  brush 
for  application. 


RUST 

The  latest  Kraska  creation 

KRASKA  UQUID  CBRMI  POLISH 
To  iBMt  inetMSinc  dniia&d  lot  this  try*.  AipUcd 
is  lh«  Bsoal  maimer  and  (ins  ttas  mbm  kriHiant 
and  Ustiiis  (loss.    Id  say  eolou  Meept  Silrer, 
Gold,  Coppw,  and  tba  Pcail  nri«s.  Same  prioet. 

NAIL  POLISH 


Obtainable  from  all  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Stores. 
CUT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 
To  The  KRASKA  CO..  LTD.,  tS  Portobello  Road,  London.  W.ll 
I  enclose  postal  order/stamps  I/-  in  payment  of  1/6  bottle  of  Kraska 
Nail  PolUh. 

Colour  Required  

P.G.  19/9/36. 

Name  

Address  
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REVIEWS-Continued 


It  is  not  the  plot  that  matters  so 
much  as  the  clever  detail  work  and 
character  drawing. 

Margaret  Sullavan  makes  the 
screen  star  a  very  human  and 
wildly  wayward  creature,  while 
Henry  Fonda  is  equally  hvely  and 
subtle  as  her  novelist  lover. 

This  pair  make  a  fine  team,  and 
get  the  utmost  out  of  every  line  and 
situation. 

Clever  supporting  studies  are 
given  by  Charles  Butterworth  as 
Horace,  a  meek  and  mild  gentleman 
whom  the  film  star's  equally  tem- 
peramental grandmother  wants  her 
grand-daughter  to  marry,  Beulah 
Bondi  as  the  star's  companion,  and 
Henrietta  Crosman  as  grandmother 
herself. 


•♦A  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

Fox.   American.    "A"  certificaU.  Adventure 
melodrama.    Runs  80  minutes. 

Wallace  Beery  Sergeant  Dory 

Barbara  Stanwyck 

Senorita  RaphaeliU  Maderos 

John  Boles  Lieutenant  Rowan 

Alan  Hale  Dr.  Krug 

Herbert  Mundin  Henry  Piper 

MoNA  Barrie  Spanish  Spy 

Enrique  Acosta  General  Garcia 

Juan  Torena  Luis  Maderos 

Martin  Garralaga  Rodroguez 

Blanca  Vischer  Chiquita 

Jose  Luis  Tortosa  Pasquale  Castova 

Lucio  ViLLEGAS  Commandant 

Frederick  Vooeoing  German  Stoker 

Pat  Moriarity  Irish  Stoker 

OcTAVio  GiRAUD  Spanish  Commandant 

Directed  by  George  Marshall.    Based  on  an 
essay  by  Elbert  Hubbard.    Previewed  August  1, 
1936. 

Full-blooded  action  and  thrills 
are  the  order  of  the  day  in  this 
very  well  acted  and  presented 
melodrama. 

At  a  crucial  period  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Lieut.  Rowan  volun- 
teers to  carry  a  message  to  General 
Garcia,  leader  of  the  Cuban  forces. 
On  landing  in  Cuba  he  is  trailed  by 
Krug,  a  Spanish  agent,  and  only 
escapes  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  with 
the  help  of  Dory,  a  rascally  renegade 
formerly  with  the  American  Army. 

Later  they  link  up  with  Raphaehta, 
a  Cuban  girl,  who  had  seen  her 
father  murdered  and  demands 
revenge,  but  the  trio  get  separated, 
Raphaelita  is  wounded,  and  Dory 
unwittingly  leads  Rowan  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  Misfortune  does 
not,  however,  destroy  Dory's  re- 
source, and  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
Ufe  he  sees  that  Rowan  delivers 
his  message.  Following  this.  Rowan 
is  rejoined  by  Raphaelita. 

The  treatment  is  rather  scrappy  but 
generally  George  Marshall  man- 
ages to  conceal  the  essential  arti- 
ficiahties  of  the  plot  by  good  detail 
work  and  character  touches. 

The  camera  work  and  settings  cire 
worthy  of  note  and  give  a  sense  of 
realism  to  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  Lieutenant  in  his  efforts  to 
reach  the  Cuban  leader. 

Wallace  Beery's  performance  as 
Dory  is  the  best  he  has  given  for 
some  time.  He  makes  the  character 
live,  and  one  can  even  believe  in 
his  final  sacrifice  when  he  saves 
Rowan  from  being  shot. 

As  Rowan,  John  Boles  is  sound 
without  being  remarkable,  but 
Barbara  Stanwyck  contributes  a 
striking  study  as  Raphaelita,  and 
brings  sincerity  to  the  slight  love 
interest  which  is  not  allowed  to 
intrude  on  the  main  theme  of  the 
story. 

Alan  Hale  as  a  Mexican  spy  who 
tries  to  prevent  Rowan  from  achiev- 
ing his  mission  i.s  also  extremely 
good,  while  Herbert  Mundin  supplies 
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Ught  relief  as  a  Cockney  trader.  His 
part,  however,  is  too  much  in  the 
vein  of  musical  comedy  to  be  really 
effective. 

♦FALSE  PRETENCES 

Twickenham  F.D.  American.  "U"  certificate. 
Comedy-drama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Irene  Ware  Mary  Beekman 

Sidney  Blackmer  Kenneth  AJden 

Russell  Hopton  Pat  Brennan 

Betty  Compson  Clarissa  Stanhope 

Edward  Gargan  Mike  O'Reilly 

Ernest  Wood  Tiffany  Cortland 

Herbert  Clifton  Bleven 

Lucy  Beaumont  Miss  Milgrim 

ALiRSHALL  Ruth  Gardener 

John  Picorri  Soutar 

Dot  Farley  Mrs.  Smythe 

William  Humphries  Newman 

Wilson  Benge  Stephens 


John  Boles  and  Barbara  Stanwyck 
in  "  A  Message  to  Garcia." 

Jane  Keckley  Landlady 

Florence  Dudley  Waitress 

Al  Thompson  Restaurant  Manager 

Jack  Shutta  Waiter 

Frank  O'Connor  Policeman 

Directed  by  Charles  Lamont. 

Poor  and  unimaginative  treatment 
fails  to  do  justice  to  a  plot  which 
certainly  has  quite  a  good  idea 
behind  it. 

It  is  not  helped  either  by  the 
rather  raucous  voices  of  some  of 
the  players  or  by  its  excessive 
verbosity. 

The  plot  concerns  Mary  Beekman, 
an  ambitious  waitress  who  meets 
Kenneth  Alden,  a  society  man  down 
on  his  luck,  and  sees  in  him  an 
entry  to  society.  In  return  for 
launching  her,  she  promises  Kenneth 
a  percentage  of  all  she  may  gain  by 
a  wealthy  marriage,  and  a  fashion- 
able hotel  is  then  made  the  centre 
of  their  operations. 

Clarissa  Stanhope,  a  former  flame 
of  Kenneth's,  sees  through  their 
scheme,  however,  and  in  attempting 
to  wreck  it  Clarissa  not  only  wins 
Kenneth  for  herself,  but  helps  Mary 
to  a  rich  husband  in  Pat  Brennan, 
an  ex-bootlegger. 

The  best  performance  comes  from 
Irene  Ware  as  Mary.  Her  acting  is 
good  and  she  gets  full  character 
value  for  her  part.  Sidney  Blackmer 
too,  is  good  as  Kenneth,  but  the 
rest  of  the  cast  is  definitely  weak  and 
too  inclined  to  nasality  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  their  hearers. 


•SILLY  BILLIES 

Radio.     American.     "(J"    certificate.  Gold 
Ruth  burlesque.    Rum  62  minutes. 

Bert  Wheeler  Roy  Banks 

Robert  Woolsby  "Doc"  Pe'nnington 

Dorothy  Lee  Mary  Blake 

Harry  Woods   Hank  Bewley 

Ethan  Laidlaw  Trigger 

Chief  Thundbrbird  Chief  Cyclone 

Dblhar  Watson  Morton 

Richard  Alexander  John  Little 

Directed  by  Fred  Guiot. 


Wheeler  and  Woolsey  act  up  to 
formula  in  this  broad  bur- 
lesque of  the  early  Cahfomian  gold 
rush  days^  and  while  they  are 
incUned  to  over-prolong  their  gags, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  please  their 
numerous  admirers. 

The  story  deals  with  Doc.  Penning- 
ton, a  traveUing  dentist,  and  Roy 
Banks,  his  assistant,  who  p£irk  at 
Littletown,  a  hamlet  in  the  wild  and 
woolly  West,  bent  upon  starting  a 
practice.  A  sUck  estate  agent  gets 
them  drunk,  and  then  lets  them  a 
shop,  but  when  they  recover  they 
•find  the  town  deserted,  the  inhabi- 
tants having  joined  a  gold  rush. 

Roy's  interest  in  Mary  Blake,  a 
charming  pioneer,  compels  them  to 
foUow,  and  after  being  mistaken  for 
crooks  in  league  with  hostile  Indians, 
they  save  the  wagon  train  from 
being  wiped  out.  At  this  juncture 
gold  is  discovered  in  Littletown,  and 
the  hasty  return  of  the  former 
inhabitants  brings  with  it  prosperity 
for  Doc.  and  romance  for  Roy. 

It  is  not  rectUy  until  the  action 
goes  "West"  that  the  fun  becomes 
fully  established,  but  once  there  it 
makes  the  most  of  the  situation  and 
mingles  thrills  and  laughter. 

Dorothy  Lee  is  attractive  in  the 
smaU  role  of  Mary  and  sound  support 
is  afforded  by  Harry  Woods,  Chief 
Thunderbird  and  Delma  Watson. 

The  production  is  staged  on  a 
spacious  scale  and  a  good  atmosphere 
is  achieved. 

♦ROYAL  EAGLE 

Columbia.    British.   "A "  certificate.  Crime 
drama.    Runs  69  minutes. 

John  Garrick   John  Hornby 

Nancy  Burne  Sally  Marshall 

Edmund  Willard  Bumock 

Lawrence  Anderson  Vale 

Hugh  E.  Wright  Albert  Marshall 

Betty  Shale  Mrs.  Marshall 

Muriel  Aked  Mrs.  Minn 

Fred  Groves  Sam  Widdock 

Felix  Aylmer  Windridge 


Dorothy  Lee,  who  appears  with 
Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert  Woolsey 
in  "  Silly  Billies." 


Ian  Fleming  Andrews 

Clare  Greet  Mrs.  Bindle 

Directed  by  Arnold  Ridley  and  George  Cooper, 
from  a  story  by  Arnold  Ridley. 

The  Royal  Eagle,  the  well-known 
Thames  pleasure  steamer  forms 
the  novel  background  for  this  crime 
drama  which  in  spite  of  its  ingenuous- 
ness, succeeds  in  being  fairly  enter- 
taining. 

It  deals  with  John  Hornby,  a 
dispatch  clerk  to  a  riverside  ware- 
house who  finds  himself  suspected 
of  being  in  league  with  Barnock  and 
Vale,  two  crooks  wanted  for  robbery 
and  murder. 

His  fiancee  Sally,  a  dance-hall 
hostess,  and  her  mother  and  father 
take   him  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 


Margate  and  who  should  be  on  the 
boat  but  Barnock  and  Vale  ! 

Sally  recognises  the  crooks  and, 
following  a  series  of  hectic  events, 
John  overcomes  Barnock  in  single 
combat,  saves  Sally's  life  and  proves 
his  innocence. 

It  is  all  very  artless  but  not  devoid 
of  human  and  humorous  touches. 

John  Garrick  is  sound  as  John 
and  Nancy  Bume  quite  effective  as 
Sally. 

Edmund  Willard,  and  Lawrence 
Anderson  admirably  fiU  the  roles  of 
the  crooks,  while  two  clever  httle 
supporting  studies  are  given  by 
Hugh  E.  Wright  and  Muriel  Aked. 

♦FRANKIE  AND  JOHNNIE 

British  Lion.    American.    "A"  certificate. 
Costume  melodrama.    Runs  67  minutes. 

Helen  Morgan  Frankie 

Chester  Morris  Johnnie 

Florence  Reed  Lon 

Walter  Kincsford  Timothy 

William  Harrican  Curley 

John  Larkin  Andy 

Cora  Witherspoon  "Lumpy 

Directed  by  Chester  Erskin. 

A somewhat  vague  story  with 
some  hectic  situations  helped 
out  by  tuneful  songs,  a  full  measure 
of  sentimentality  and  some  good 
acting. 

Chester  Morris  is  true  to  type  in 
the  lead  as  Johnnie  Drew,  a  gambler 
whose  simple  looks  are  belied  by  his 
shrewd  brain.  He  cleans  out  a  gang 
of  card  sharpers  on  a  show  boat 
bound  for  St.  Louis  and  on  his 
arrival  there  is  saved  from  their 
attention  by  Frankie,  a  singer. 

Frankie  falls  for  Johnnie  although 
she  is  engaged  to  a  sincere  if  surly 
suitor  by  the  name  of  Curly,  and 
they  marry. 

Johnnie  soon  gets  tired  of  married 
life  and  decides  to  run  away  with 
NeUie,  a  gold-digger. 

Frankie  determines  to  take  action 
but  is  frustrated  by  a  friend  who 
puts  an  end  to  Johnnie's  career  with 
a  buUet. 

The  general  effect  of  the  picture 
is  artificial  and  theatrical  and 
technically  it  is  no  more  than  satis- 
factory. There  is,  however,  a  certain 
picturesqueness  about  the  period 
atmosphere  and  a  rough  artlessness 
which  will  appeal  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated. 

•MADCAP 

Pathi.  American.   "A "  certificate.  Gangster 
comedy-drama.    Runs  57  minutes. 

Rod  La  RocguE  Dick 

Maxine  Doyle  June 

Bryant  Washburn  Graham 

Barbara  Pepper  Hazel 

Donald  Kerr  Jimmy 

Zella  Russell  Mrs.  Bolton 

Reed  Howes  Chuck 

Vincent  Dennis  Red 

Directed  by  Bob  HiU. 

Some  old  timers  such  as  Rod 
La  Rocque  and  Bryant  Washburn 
put  in  sound  performances  in  this 
naive  and  very  famUiair  gangster 
story. 

The  former  is  cast  as  Dick,  a  young 
lawyer  who  is  engaged  to  curb  the 
recklessness  of  June,  a  wild  society 
girl. 

He  manages  it  with  a  fair  amount 
of  dignity  and  conviction. 
The  latter  plays  the  role  of 
Graham,  a  racketeer  who  "bumps 
off"  one  of  June's  friends  and  is 
finally  brought  to  justice  by  her  and 
the  dead  man's  girl.  Hazel. 

The  experience  makes  her  mend 
her  ways  and  take  Dick  on  as  a 
permanent  guardian. 

-Maxine  Doyle  gives  a  spirited 
performance  as  June  and  Barbara 
Pepper  is  fair  as  Hazel. 

Light  relief  is  provided  by  Donald 
Kerr  as  an  enthusiastic  reporter. 


»r  ttffo  days  I^ti  be  like  this— 


Iff  iu?o  hours  IHl  he  iihe  this— 


'F  course  yoor  hair's  'difficult'  after  being  washed  with 
an  ordinary  soap  shampoo.  That's  because  an  ordinary  soap 
shampoo  isn't  really  good  for  your  hair ;  it  may  cause  split 
ends,  encourage  dandruff,  make  the  hairs  dry  or  brittle. 
Shampette  is  better  in  every  way  than  soap  shamp>ooing.  The 
natural  oils  are  stimulated  and  the  natural  suppleness  of  the 
hairs  is  preserved.  You'll  see  for  yoiirself  how  your  hair 
takes  to  Shampette ;  how  its  lights  and  colours  will  shine  out 
clearer  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
No.  1  for  Fair  or  Medium  Hair  ;  No.  2  for  Dark  Hair. 


SHAMPETTE 


ISH  16-IO 


lOLMA  CO.  LTD. 


HAIR  REMOVED  FOR  EVER 

—From  these  Spots 

/"OBJECTIONABLE  hairs  on  face,  neck,  arms,  under- 
^  arms,  or  legs  can  now  be  removed — roots  as  well — in 
an  amazing  scientific  way  that  finally  destroys  the  growth 
for  good.  No  electricity,  no  bad  smells  or  unbearable  pain. 
This  new  method,  perfected  by  the  Dermal  Research  Insti- 
tute, is  an  entirely  new  discovery — extraordinary— yet 
absolutely  safe  and  harmless.  It  does  not  merely  remove 
hair  temporarily,  but  gets  at  the  real  atttse  of  hair  growth, 
gently  rasing  away  the  very  roots  so  that  they  wiU  never 
grow  again.  The  whole  process  is  quid  and  simple — and 
easy  to  apply.  Simply  apply  a  sootiiing  balsam — and  the 
hairs  lift  out  in  a  minute — leaving  the  skm  adorably  smooth 
and  clear. 

FREE  BOOKLET  EXPLAINS 
FREE  Booklet  describes  this  remarkable  new  method  and 
tells  how  it  will  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  rid  you  of 
superfluous  hair  for  ever.  Fill  in  and  post  the  coupon  to-day 
for  your  copy.  There  is  no  obligation.  Dermal  Research 
Institute  (Dept.  959),  3  Lower  John  Street,  London,  W.l. 
■  ^  ^COUPON  ™  "  ™ 

DERMAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  959), 
3  Lower  John  Street,  London,  W.l. 

You  may  send  me,  free  and  without  obligation,  your 
interesting  little  booklet,  "The  New  Way  to  Remove 
Superfluous  Hair  Permanently." 

Name  


Address. 


l^^own  


Oml^  BELTED 

(ORSELETTE 


ensures 
welHcnit 
figure. 


Experience  provea  thla  gumoit  the  Idol 
fl^ore-moalcUii^  corset  and  bruKier* 
combined,  for  it  Is  worn  mnd  fniaed  \ij 
many  thoniandB  of  modem  women. 


UNIQUE  I 

.       ADVANTAGES  ' 

I  In  one  garment  it  proTtdu  for  tlie  I 
-  need!  of  slim,  medinin,  or  full  flgnrea; 

tt    hu    adjustable    ilioalder   (trap*,  I 

■piral  steel  back  npporta,  onderbelt  I 

J with  7-in.  busk,  TOrgical  elaatlc  hip  , 

inseta  and  six  sospenders.  I 


It  is  made  of  Strang  Tea  Rose  or  Wliite 
Coatine.  and  ttie  price  is  only  8/11  now 
for  all  sties. 

SATISFY  YOURSELF 
FIRST 

Boy  the  Ambron  way.    Send  only  1/- 

„  .      ,      .  ^         deposit  (returnable  if  you  do  not  keep 

2™*"*' ™  Coiselette  in  yonr  own  home  before  deciding  to  boy. 
™«n  pay  babiue  In  one  nm  or  by  montUy  instalments  of  «/-  as  yon  prefer, 
use  this  coupon  NOW. 


B.C.  BARGAIN  COUPON. 


COLOUR 
kUST .  . 


HIPS 


,  1«/S/»S. 

AMBROSE 


FlsMe  send  me.  on  approTal,  Betted  Oorselette, 
nuaaiKiiiviiita  as  stated,  at  present  Bargain 
rnoe  ct  8/11.  1  endoae  1/-  Deposit,  together 
**.  for  postage,  and  win  pay  balance  of 
pc]c«  tHhet  in  one  mm  or  by  monthly  instalments 
of  H  not  satlifled,  and  I  retnm  the  garment 
a*  once,  miwom,  yon  will  refund  my  Deposit, 
nises  range  from  SO  to  16  in.  Bust.  Enclose 
Coopon  with  full  name  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  and  Postal 
Order  crossed  thns :// in  ink.  Oreiseu  foil  cash 
aalr. 


1 


WILSON,  LTD. 


Z73,  Ambron  Hmmt,  60,  Vanhall  Bridm  Road. 
•     "  S.W.L 


FIRST  NIGHT 


Perfume  by 
CALIFORNIAN 
POPPY* 


*Lady  Bridgett  Poulett, 

one  of  Society's  best  known  first-nighters,  would  as  soon 
think  of  niissing  a  big  premfcre  as  of  omitting  her 
CALIFORNIAN  POPPY  Perfume.  "One  would  Wdlv 
feel  dressed  without  it."  is  how  she  puts  it  herself. 


CALIFORNIAN  POPPy 


CALatA  BS« 


1/6,  3/-,  5/-,  91- 
ALSO    TRIAL  SIZES 
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COIVFIDEI\CE 

MATTE VER 
F  E  E  L  I  KG 


beptember  IV.  IVJ6 


Just  think 
wliat  Poudrp 
MATTEVER  can  do! 

Confidence  — yes — knowing  that 
one  always  looks  ones  best  —  that 
glorious  feeling  only  poudre  Mattever 
conveys.  Mattever  is  blended  in  such 
a  miraculous  way  that  it  stays  on  and  on 
for  hours.  Composed  of  matt  ingredi- 
ents there  can  be  no  sign  of  shine.  It 
gives  that  invisible  make  up  and  that 
look  of  confidence,  known 
MATTEVER  FEELING.  .  


as 


Obtainable  in  9  shades  from  all 
fipod  chemists   and  hairdressers. 


1'3 


PER  BOX 


To  complete  your  matt  •  beauty  :  \a*\u*t\\.  Day  and 
Ni((ht    Creams.     Rouges.     Lip«ticli<.     Pcifumes.  Talcum. 

Hope  you  tried  our  new  Settint*  Lotion  ^ 

L.T.  PIVER 

VMM  S 

ORKilNATOns    ar    ihr    MATT   FINISH  VOGUE 
Write  for  FREE  Samples  to  :  PARSCENT  Ltd.. 
Dukes  Road,  Western  Avenue,  London,  W.3. 
Enclosin/  I  ^d.  stamp. 

NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 

Fre«  booklet  sent  under  plaio 
sealed  cover  evplaint  how  you  can  easily, 
■acretly  aad  prrmaiwntly  cure  youraMf 
of  tliit  ob}*ctioiiabl«,  hcalth'*adaDgerinK 
habtt.  No  aloet,  no  auto..«une*t'on.  New 
diicovery.    Send  lid.  ttamp  for  poetate. 
FILTEX  LTD.  iDepl.  P./,  31.  TW  Broad- 
way, Cmocti  End,  Lonoon,  HA. 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 


Where  are  the  British  Heroes? 


Piauregoer  Readers  Discuss  the  Product  of  Our  Own  Studios 


•ANY  people  have  a  good  reason 
for  preferring  American  pictures 
to  British,  when  you  tiiink  of 
the  few  really  handsome  heroes 
we  have  on  the  British  screen. 
Many  of  the  "big"  British  pictures  feature 
such  stars  as  SydUiey  Howard,  Leslie  Fuller, 
Jack  Hulbert, 
Stanley  Lupino, 
Tom  Walls,  Lupino 
Lane,  George  Robey 
and  others  who 
are  nearing  "middle 
age,"  and  are 
exactly  the  oppo- 
site to  handsome. 
They  are  amusing 
at  times,  but  more 
serious  romantic 
films  with  younger 
actors  are  needed. 
Why  not  some 
Clark  Gables,  Fred 
MacMurrays,  Gary 
Coopers,  etc.,  who 
are  pleasant  to  look  at? — J.  Emery,  11  Sea 
View  Road,  Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex. 


Sydney  Howard 


Ihave  seen  several  British  films  lately  with 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  faults  here 
tabulated — some  100  per  cent. 

1 .  Lack  of  attention  to  detail  with  sets,  props, 
effects,  and  consistency  of  plot.  (We  can 
confidently  criticise  Britain  and  things 
British.) 

2.  Actors  so  obviously  talk  to  camera,  director, 
or  microphone,  elocution  is  too  "stagey," 
and  movements  rigid. 

3.  Wisecracks  give  no  appearance  of  spon- 
taneity. Preparation  for  utterance  and 
pause  for  appreciation.  Too  many  music 
hall  "perms." 

4.  Too  many  "imbecile"  policemen  and  half- 
witted "domestics,"  belittling  them  in  a 
criminal  manner. 

5.  Terrible  imitation  of  "dialects"  by  voices 
betraying  their  "refanement"  ! 

6.  Bad  lighting  and  make-up. 

7.  No  study  and  creation  of  "film"  fashions 
in  clothes. 

8.  Little  use  of  Britain's  natural  amenities. 

9.  Poor  film  "titles,"  which  can  themselves  be 
a  powerful  "draw." 

10.  Lukew2irm  efforts  to  discover  and  groom 
film  stars  in  "their  own  right,"  and  lack 
of  publicity  for  them. 
How  long  must  we  wait  before  such  elementary 

faults  are  rectified? — G.  McCandless,  5  Moor  side 

Court,   Somerset  Road,  Ealing,    W.13,   who  is 

awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 

Where  Credit  Is  Due 

Nearly  every  week  there  are  letters  published 
deploring  British  inferiority  in  the  film 
world. 

1  for  one  do  not;  it  seems  that  instead  of 
encouraging  the  British  film  industry  in  their 
endeavour  to  compete  with  Hollywood,  some 
people  do  their  utmost  to  push  it  down  by 
bemoaning  and  criticising  the  films  the  British 
studios  turn  out. 

There  is  a  need  for  complaint,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  denouncing  the  British  studios  com- 
pletely. When  doing  that  those  people  forget 
such  pictures  as  Tudor  Rose  and  The  Private 
Life  of  Henry  VIII,  etc.,  and  choose  the  poorer 


tyj>e  to  make  comparison  with  Hollywood's  best. 

In  my  opinion  great  British  pictures  deserve 
far  greater  credit  than  is  usually  given;  we 
have  no  Garbo,  Gable,  nor  Harlow  to  amplify 
the  achievement,  but  just  Nova  Pilbeam  or 
Cedric  Hardwicke,  stars  of  a  lesser  degree. 

On  seeing  these,  then,  I  say:  "Well  done, 
England  !  Keep  it  up." — W.  T.  Butler,  34  Station 
Road,  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  who  is  awarded  the 
second  prize  of  10s.  Qd. 

Come  Outside 

The  centre  spread  of  a  recent  issue  of 
PicTUREGOER  Ulustrates  the  heading  that 
"He-men  stiU  attract,"  and  to  the  (1  hope) 
mortification  of  British  film  producers  it  should 
be  noted  that  not  one  British  film  was  men- 
tioned— for  the  reason  that  there  "ain't  none." 

True,  there  have  been  signs  recently  of  a 
swing  toward  strong  open-air  dramas  in  this 
country,  but  have  we  made  any  films  to  seriously 
compete  with  Bengal  Lancer,  Hell  Divers,  The 
Lost  Patrol,  Captain  Blood  (with  British  actor 
Enrol  Flynn),  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  Ceiling 
Zero,  and  the  recent  sensational  Fury,  to  name 
but  a  few  of  this  particular  type? 

We  have — or  have  had — suitable  actors  in 
our  studios  simply  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
get  their  teeth  into  a  real  he-mannish  role,  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  Hollywood  that 
gave  them  the  chance. 

Come  on,  British  producers — stop  deluging 
us  with  so-called  "light  comedies,"  and  get  out 
into  the  open  where  men  can  really  be  men, 
and  where  might  definitely  is  right ! — Edward  H. 
Nash.  92  Dunch  Lane,  Melksham,  Wilts. 

Boost  British  ! 

Why  do  not  British  films  "boost"  a  little 
more?    American  films  do  so  at  every 
oppiortunity. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  the  slightest  excuse 
for  it,  the  wonderful  lights  of  Broadway  and 
New  York's  skyscrapers  are  shown  in  an 
American  film,  while  a  British  film  would  expect 
the  picturegoer  to  conjure  up  London  from  an 
ancient  omnibus,  a  few  cars,  and  a  policeman 
directing  a  few  shabby  persons  across  an  equally 
shabby  roadway. 

American  films  show  America's  police,  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  in  their  best  light,  while 
Briti.sh  films  seem  to  regard  our  police  as  comic 
characters  who  possess  no  sense. 

We  have  the  best  scenery,  the  loveliest 
buildings,  and  the  finest  army,  navy  and  air 
force  in  the  world. 

Let's  tell  the  world  ! — Una  Nielsen-Jones 
(aged  15),  78  Syke  Ings,  Richings  Park,  Iver, 
Bucks. 


British  Photography 

The  photography  in  most  British  films  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Hollywood  stars  appearing  in  our  pictures 
are  sometimes  scarcely  recognisable.  Until  1 
saw  her  in  The  Tunnel,  I  did  not  know  that 
Madge  Evans  had  a  disfiguring  mark  on  her 
cheek,  it  has  never  been  noticeable  in  any  of  her 
American  films.  Compare  the  handsome  Robert 
Donat  of  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  with  the 
rather  sharp-featured  young  man  of  The  Thirty- 
nine  Steps  and  The  Ghost  Goes  West. 

Through  Hollywood  cameras  George  Arliss 
had  a  very  distinctive  appearance,  but  he 
certainly  lacks  this  in  his  British  efforts.  Notice, 
too,  the  vast  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
a  British  star  when  in  an  American-made  film. 
Appearances  mean  a  lot,  and  as  we  are 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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EYELASHES 


For  Everyday  Use.    Absolutely  Undetectable. 
Black  or  Brown 

31- 


(EYE  WITH) 


per  pair. 

Poitage  3d. 


(EASY  TO  FIX) 


USTRELLA,  Ltd., 

110,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,   LONDON,  W.I. 

Wholesale  : — Osborne   Garrett,   London,   Mancbester,    Birminghani,  Glasgow. 


IT'S  WONDERFUL 


WIN  ROMANCE 


by  gaining  a  beauty  such  as  you  never  dreamed  that  you 
possessed  .  .  .  and  even  more  wonderful  to  keep  it  by  your 
flawless  charm. 

Every  woman  in  search  of  beauty  should  try  BUTY- 
TONE,  the  wonderful  greasy  or  non-greasy  Foundation 
Cream,  or  Cleansing  Cream.  Both  the  foundation  creams 
protect  the  skin  and  hold  powder  and  rouge  all  day. 

Send  3d.  in  stamps,  mentioning  "  Picturegoer,"  for 
generous  Sample  of  Foundation  or  Cleansing  Cream 
to  BEAUTY  PROPRIETARIES  LTD.,  EAGLE  HOUSE. 
JERMYN  STREET,  S.W.I. 
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MINUTES  AGO.  I  FELT 
TIRED  AND  FED-UP 

this  luxuriously  soft,  fragrant  bath,  super- 
charged with  active  oxygen  by  a  Reudel 
Cube,  has  exhilarated  me."  There's  quick 
rest  for  the  weary  in  Reudel  oxygenated 
water,     and    marvellous    skin    beauty    too  ! 

Reudel  Bath  Cube 

oxygenates  your  hath  Z'^edCh. 

NEW !  Reudel  Pine  Cubes  and  Reudel  Lavender  Cubes 
are  now  available — 2d.  each — or  6  cubes  in  dainty  box 
I/-  (including  Bath  Temperature  Chart  and  Reudel 
Eteauty  Exercises.) 


It's  a  pleasure  to  use  Euthymol 
because  its  delicious  TANG  is 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating. 
Euthymol's  fragrant  foam  kills 
dental  decay  germs  in  less  than  30 
seconds.  Buy  a  large  is.  3d.  tube 
of  Euthymol  from  your  chemist 
or  send  for  a  7 -day  free  trial  tube. 

Euthymol 

To  De|>i.4l/94ruthymol.  ,o.  Bciik  St.,  I.<>nJ..n,  W.i.  ^ 

Please  send  mc  a  sample  tube  of  Euthymol  I 
Name   I 


ADDRESS 


 •  I 


LIPSTICK  uxu^fit hulcdi 
^lAh       ^crt  hot^ukgf 

What  girl  hasn't  thought  at  times  :  "  If 
only  my  (unci  would  say  the  kind  of 
things  to  me  those  gay,  reckless  screen- 
lovers  say  !  If  only  I  knew  he  was  really 
thrilled  and  carried  away  by  being  with 
me !  "  So  he  will  if  you  make  him  feel  the 
allure  of  the  glamorous  film-stars  in  you — 
and  you  can  do  this  by  using  thtir  lipstick, 
the   famous   indeUble  KISSPROOF ! 
Hollywood  experts  put  it  in  the  stars' 
dressing  -  rooms  in 
preference  to  al!  ex- 
pensive prepara- 
tions. Be  sure  and  try 
the  fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF 
AUTOMATIC  at 
1/  it's  the  smart- 
est, most  attractive 
lipstick  you've  ever 
seen  !  At  all  chem- 
ists, hairdressers  and 
department  stores. 
See    also  the  new 
exotic  baton  at  6d. 


10^ 

T^iss  proof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


follow  the  lead 
of  the  heading 
Ladies: — insist  on 


EVAN 

1  WILLIAMS 

SHAMPOO 

Keeps  the  Hair  Young 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  THE 
CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  TO  DEPT. 
P.W..  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO. 
LTD.,     PERIVALE,  MIDOLX. 
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JESSIE  MATTHEWS' 

Beauty  Secret 

Miss  Jessie  Matthews,  the  famous  Gaumont- 
British  Film  Star,  writes  :  "During  long 
days  and  late  nights  rehearsing,  I  have  found 
Potter  &  Moore's  Powder- Cream  invaluable 
for  keeping  a  nice  complexion.  It  clings 
perfectly  without  clogging  and  maintains  a 
lasting,  lovely  finish.  It  seems  to  me  such 
an  excellent  idea  to  have  combined  powder 
and  cream  in  one,  and  the  mirror  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  is  a  real  inspiration." 


Potter  &  Moore's 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream  rouge 
(or  use  in  combination 
with  Potter  &  Moore's 
Powder-Cream.  You 
really  must  try  them 
both.  Apply  the  cream 
rouge  first  and  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  perfect 
results.  The  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  glass  con- 
tainers  for  sixpence 
everywhere. 

Potter  &  Moores 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 


PCWDERCREVI 


HERE'S  A  POWDER  PUFF  IN  A 
NEW    EVERFRESH  MATERIAL 

It  will  lit  your  flapjack.  SUlcy  soft — delightful  to  use.  Takes 
greaxe  off  the  face.  Can  be  washed  as  often  as  you  like.  It 
ImpartK  an  even  layer  of  fiowder  without  waste  oi  mess. 
0«c«  y»a  havtaMtf  "POWOERFLIRT"  yM  will  Mvtr  wilk 
t«  yM  any  athtr  fufl.    Hf commended  by  many  beauty  edUor$ 


Prices:  Ij  In.  1/-;  2  In.  1/3;  2Hn-1/«:  3in.  t/. 


POWIIER  l^tTF 
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WHO'S  Who 


Charles  Chaplin 

THE  most  interaationaUy  famous  of  all 
comedians  and  one  of  the  uncrowned  kings 
of  Hollywood,  Charlie  Chaplin  has  been  maMng 
pictures  since  1913,  in  which  year  he  joined  the 
Keystone  Company.  Bom  in  London  on 
April  16,  1889,  he  joined  a  troupe  of  juveniles — 
the  Six  Lancashire  Lads — at  an  early  age,  and 
later  played  "Billie,"  the  page  boy  in  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Some  time  later,  he  joined  Fred 
Kamo's  company  and  made  a  personal  hit  as 
the  dude  in  Mumming  Birds. 

Other  companies  for  which  he  worked  in  his 
early  film  days  were  Essanay,  Mutual  and  First 
National,  and  he  became  definitely  established 
as  a  leading  film  comedian  by  his  work  in 
TiUie's  Punctured  Romance.  In  1918  he  built  his 
own  studios  in  Hollywood  and  is  an  owner- 
member  of  United  Artists'  Distributing  Corpora- 
tion and  is  an  independent  producer  of  silent 
comedies  in  his  own  right.  He  has  been  twice 
married,  first  to  Mildred  Harris  and  second  to 
Lita  Grey,  both  marriages  having  been  dis- 
solved ;  he  has  two  sons. 

His  films  since  the  war  include  Carmen, 
The  Circus,  The  Idle  Class,  Shoulder  Arms,  The 
Kid,  Pay-Day,  The  Pilgrim.  The  Gold  Rush, 
City  Lights  and  Modem  Times. 

Maurice  Chevalier 

BORN  at  Menilmontant  in  France  on 
September  12.  1889,  he  stands  5  ft.  1 1  %  ins. 
has  hght  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  weighs 
nearly  twelve  stone.  He  has  a  long  and  success- 
ful stage  career  behind  him,  having  played  in 
many  Paris  revues  and  was  once  Mstinguett's 
dancing  partner.  He  appeared  with  Elsie  Janis 
at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  London,  with 
Mistinguett  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  and  later,  as 
a  star,  with  Yvonne  Vallee. 

He  was  later  tempted  by  the  films  and  has 
made  many  pictures.  These  include.  The  Little 
Cafi,  Innocents  of  Paris,  The  Love  Parade, 
The  Big  Pond,  Paramount  on  Parade  (1930), 
The  Playboy  of  Paris,  One  Hour  With  You, 
The  Smiling  Lieutenant,  Love  Me  To-night, 
A  Bedtime  Story,  The  Way  to  Love,  The  Merry 
Widow,  The  Man  From  the  Folies  Bergere  and 
The  Beloved  Vagabond. 

Chevalier  served  with  distinction  during  the 
Great  War.  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
but  later  escaped  disguised  as  a  Red  Cross 
worker,  and  it  was  while  in  a  prisoners-of-war 


camp  that  he  learnt  his  English,  his  instructor 
being  a  fellow  prisoner,  Ronald  Kennedy. 

Ruth  Chatterton 

BORN  in  New  York  City  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1893,  she  stands  5  ft.  2^  ins.  and  has 
hght  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  was 
educated  at  Mrs.  Hazen's  private  school  at 
Pelham  Manor  and  began  her  stage  career  in 
chorus  in  Washington.  At  fifteen  yejirs  of  age  she 
was  playing  in  stock  companies  with  Lowell 
Sherman,  Pauline  Lord  and  Lenore  Ulric  and 
became  a  star  at  eighteen.  Among  the  many 
stage  successes  in  which  she  has  appeared  are. 
Daddy  Long  Legs,  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  A 
Marriage  of  Convenience,  Mary  Rose,  The  Little 
Minister,  The  Man  With  a  Load  of  Mischief 
and  The  Green  Hat. 

She  made  her  screen  debut  in  The  Sins  of  the 
Fathers  and  has  since  appeared  in  many  films 
including.  The  Doctor's  Secret.  The  Dummy, 
Madame  X.  The  Laughing  Lady.  Charming 
Sinners,  The  High  Road.  The  Lady  of  Scandal, 
Paramount  on  Parade  (1930),  Anybody's  Woman, 
Once  a  Lady,  To-morrow  and  To-morrow.  The 
Crash,  'Frisco  Jenny,  Lilly  Turner,  Female. 
Journal  of  a  Crime,  Lady  of  Secrets.  Girls' 
Dormitory  and  Dodsworth. 

Mady  Chrisdans 

BORN  in  Vieima,  she  is  the  daughter  of 
professional  parents.  Standing  5  ft.  5  in.  in 
height  she  has  blonde  hair  and  grey-blue  eyes. 
In  1912  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  New 
York  where  they  established  the  German 
Theatre  and  she  returned  to  Europe  in  1917  to 
study  under  Max  Reinhardt.  She  appeared  in 
plays  by  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Moliere, 
Pirandello  and  others,  and  the  pictures  she  made 
in  Europe  include  Glass  of  Water,  Finances  of 
the  Archduke,  Cinderella,  The  Waltz  Dream, 
Queen  Louise.  Duel.  Priscilla's  Fortnight.  Burning 
Heart  and  Meet  My  Sister.  She  made  English, 
French  and  German  versions  of  Dichalder 
Gelieb,  Mon  Amour  and  Fate  of  the  Renata 
Lancer,  also.  The  Black  Hussars,  Ich  Und  die 
Kaiserin  and  The  House  of  Dora  Green. 

She  returned  to  America  and  appeared  on  the 
New  York  stage  in  Dimne  Drudge.  Talent  and 
Races.  In  1933  she  appeared  in  the  film.  One 
Year  Later,  and  after  doing  a  lot  of  radio  work 
she  was  signed  up  by  M.-G.-M.  Her  picttires 
since  1933  include  The  Only  Girl.  Wicked 
Woman,  Escapade,  and  Ship  Cafi. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com. 


making  such  rapid  strides  in  other  directions, 
it  seems  unfortunate  that  this  big  fault  should 
remain. — H.  J.  Layzell,  "St.  Moritz,"  Sidford. 
Sidmouth,  Devon. 

Scathing 

I do  not  think  "Hollywood's  Ten  Command- 
ments," cis  given  recently  on  this  page,  are 
half  so  good  as  those  followed  by  the  British 
film  industry  : 

1 .  Do  not  "  boost "  our  productions — somebody 
might  hear. 

2.  Film  audiences  must  be  "played  down  to." 

3.  Characters  must  be  "illiterate,"  or  "old 
school  tie." 

4.  Talkie    films   must    not    interrupt  talkie 
patrons. 

5.  Avoid  "sentiment";  the  public  like  it,  but 
it's  infra  dig. 

6.  Actresses  must  always  be  "naice." 

7.  Do  not  build  new  "stars" — second-hand 
ones  cost  more. 

8.  Discourage  originality — follow  Hollywood. 

9.  Our  "commentators"  are  funny. 

10.  "Lots  in  a  name" — from  Hollywood. — 
Bernard  Heath,  49  Hertford  Road,  Brighton. 

Where  Is  Our  Comedy  ? 

Are  there  no  com{>etent  comedy  writers  in 
British   studios?    The   majority   of  the 
British  successes  of  recent  times  have  been 


costume  pictures,  spy  thrillers  and  spectacular 
films  like  Things  To  Come.  The  only  comedy 
produced  by  our  studios  is  the  slapstick  variety 
as  expounded  by  the  Hulberts,  Gracie  Fields 
and  the  rest.  I  consider  it  surprising  that  the 
enormous  success  achieved  by  such  films  as 
It  Happened  One  Night,  Forsaking  All  Others. 
and  The  Bride  Comes  Home  has  not  prompted  our 
studios  to  attempt  something  in  the  same  vein. 

A  perusal  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Cousins'  current  article 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
romantic  comedy  in  the  course  of  production. 
It  is  not  that  we  lack  the  actors  and  actresses; 
what  Claudette  Colbert  achieved  could  have 
been  done  by  Madeleine  Carroll,  for  example. 

The  touch  of  an  Ernst  Lubitsch  would  go  a 
long  way  in  our  film  studios. — (Mrs.)  N.  Arnold, 
23  Cassland  Crescent.  Well  Street,  London,  E.9. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  ss.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturcgoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow^ 
Street,  W.Cj. 
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Harding 


NoIIt'slovelyMissPhyllis 
Bruton  of  Morecambe 


I^TTvMT^r!^  ^^^^ 
DLMnUt,^        envied    the  radiant 

hair  of  film  star  or  beauty  winner?  How 
often  have  you  longed  for  admiration  for  you 
and  your  hair  ?  Don't  envy  !  Imitate  !  Use 
Amami.  Amami  is  made  in  special  numbers 
—  each  to  make  the  very  best  of  you,  which- 
ever type  you  are.  Thus,  Amami  No.  5  gives 
dearer  golden  tones  to  Blondes  —  a  purer 
colouring  that's  immediately  noticeable. 

And  the  loveliness  that  Amami  gives  you  is  laft 
loveliness.  Amami  shampoos  contain  only  natural 
beautifiers.  47  ingredients  ;  herbs,  tonics,  perfumes. 
Adany  used  by  beauties  of  all  centuries.  Blended 
to-day  for  you,  to  marvellous  Amami  formuliE.  You 
owe  Amami  lo  your  hair  ! 

AMAMI 


SHAMPOOS  3''&6'' 


AMAMI  Mo.  I  (fives  deeper 
gloss (i< Brunettes. 3d.  AM. 
AHAMI  No.  S  IS  especially 
for  Blondes.  3d.  and  6d. 
AMAMI  Special  Henna  burn- 
ishes "In-betweens."  M. 


AMAMI  No.  12.    The  new 

soapless  shampoo.  Leaves 
the  hair  splendidly  glossy. 
Two  variations  —  one  for 
fair,  one  for  dark  hair  .  .  . 

only  3d. 


FRIDAY  NIGHT 
IS  AMAMI  NIGHT  J 


PICTUR 

Robert  Young 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

savs: 


"GOOD  FBAT 


ruRBs 


Me/ro- 


our  SKIN  WILL  BE  SMOOTHER  AND  SOFTER 
-WITH  ICILMA  VANISHING  CREAM 

So  smooth  and  foamy  that  it  softens  away  all  roughness  ;  so  light  that 
it  can't  sink  too  deeply  into  the  skin  ;  so  free  from  grease  that  it 
prevents  instead  of  encouraging  blackheads — that's  Icilma  Vanishing 
Cream.  And  Icilma  is  the  only  cream  containing  the  famous  Algerian 
Beauty  Spring  Water  of  Hammam  Selama.  With  a 
foundation  of  Icilma  Cream,  powder  will  cling 
smoothly  for  longer  than  ever  before.  Ask  your 
chemist  for  a  tube  or  jar  to-day.  In  tubes  6d  ;  in  jars 
gd  and  1/3. 


VANISHING  CREAM 


Lovely,  glamorous  eyes 


with  this  new 


TATTOO 


MASCARA 


U'f  bruucuei 
BROWN 
for  blondes 

BLUE 
for  eitning 
wear 


At  last  a  i-ream  mascara !  By  tattoo  !  Positively 
smartproof.  Completely  wateiproof,  Won't  run. 
No  smearing.  Easier  to  apply  than  cake  or  liquid 
mascara.  Simply  squeeze  on  the  brush  .  .  .  whisk  .  .  .  your 
lashes  instantly  are  dark,  lustrous,  silk-soft  .  .  .  looking  twice 
their  length.  No  more  blobby,  blatant  look ...  or  brittle 
feeling!  Each  tiny  lash  covered  smoothly,  subtly  !  At  all  cos- 
metic counters,  in  smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity, with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  TRIAL  TUBE 

To  Peta€tt     Johnson  Ltd.,  Dept.  M., 
86  OerkemotU  Road,  London,  E.C.\. 
For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.),  send  30-day  trial  lube 
of  Tattoo  crrmm  Mascara,  with  brush. 
Mark  colour  desired:    BLACX  □    bbown  Q    blue  D 
Same  


royds 


Address 
( 


Send  (or  copy 
0  t  Cash's 
Ribbon  Folder 
— e  0  n  t  a  i  n  1  n  g 
actual  patterns — 
by  posting  the 
eonpon  below. 


LINGERIE  RIBBONS 


To  J.  &  J.  CASH  LTD.  (Dept  R.K.9).  CO\'ENTRY 

Please  send  rae  a  FREE  copy  of  Cash's  Ribbon 
Folder  containing  actual  patterns. 


Name. 


Address.. 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day  ? 


Ah!  I  see  you 


MACLEANS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Obtainable  everywhere  6°,  1  /■  and  1  /9 

If  you  use  Tooth  POWDER,  try  the  new 
Macleans  Peroxide  Tooth  Powder    6d.  per  tin. 


September  19,  1936 

Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  ansrvered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Gary  Cooper  Fan  (Hamilton). — (1)  Gary 
Cooper,  b.  Helena,  Montana,  May  7,  1901. 
6  ft.  2i  in.,  175  lb.,  light  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  hobbies  cartooning  and  riding.  Mar- 
ried Sandra  Shaw.  Latest  film :  The 
General  Died  at  Dawn.  (2)  William  Powell, 
b.  July  29,  1892,  Pittsburgh,  6  ft.,  brown 
hair,  and  eyes,  married  Carole  Lombard 
(mar.  dis.).  Latest  films  :  The  Great  Zieg- 
field.  (3)  Edumnd  Lowe,  b.  Mar.  3,  1893, 
California,  6  ft.,  blue  eyes,  light  brown  hair, 
married  Lilyan  Tashman  (dec.).  Latest 
film  :  Seven  Sinners.  (4)  Victor  McLaglen, 
b.  Dec.  11,  1883,  London,  married,  two 
children  Sheila  and  Andrew,  hobbies 
boxing,  wrestling,  swimming,  horseback 
riding  and  golf.  Latest  film  :  Under  Ttco 
Flags. 

J.B.  (Bury). — (1)  Claudette  Colbert,  b. 
Paris,  Sept.  13,  1905,  black  hair,  brown  eyes, 

5  ft.  5  in.,  103  lb.,  married  Norman  Foster 
(mar.  dis.)  (2)  Dr.  Joel  Pressman.  Likes 
all  outdoor  sports,  favourite  recreation 
travel.     Latest  film :     Under   Two  Flags. 

(2)  Aima  Lee,  b.  Ightham  Vicarage,  Kent, 
Dec.  31,  1913,  5  ft.  4  in.,  real  name  Joanna 
Boniface  Winnifrith.  Latest  film  :  O.H.M.S. 

(3)  Claire  Trevor,  b.  New  York,  Mar.  8, 
no  year  given,  5  ft.  3  in.,  blonde  hair  and 
hazel  eyes.     Latest  film  :  15  Maiden  Lane. 

(4)  Shiriey  Temple,  b.  April  23,  1929,  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Latest  film  :  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl. 

Fan  OF  All  (Richmond). — (1)  JaneWithers, 
b.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  April  12,  1927,  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  enjoys  swimming,  horseback 
riding  and  skating.  Latest  film  :  Pepper.  (2) 
Myma  Loy,  b.  Aug.  2, 1906,  Helena,Montana, 
100  lb.,  5  ft.  6  in.,  red  hair,  green  eyes. 
Latest  film:  The  Great  Ziegfield.  (3) 
Ginger  Rogers,  b.  July  16,  1911,  Independ- 
ence, U.S.A.,  5  ft.  4  in.,  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  married  Jack  Pepper  (mar.  dis.). 
Latest  film  :  Swing  Time.  (4)  Jean  Harlow, 
b.  Kansas  City,  Mar.  3,  1911,  5  ft.  2 J  in., 
platinum-blonde  hair,  blue-green  eyes. 
Married  (1)  Charles  McGrew  (mar.  dis.) 
(2)  Paul  Bern  (dec.)  (3)  Hal  Rosson  (mar. 
dis.).   Latest  film  :  Suzy. 

Jean  (Ilford). — Griffith  Jones,  b.  London, 

6  ft.  2  in.,  brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  ed.  London 
University.  Hobby,  athletics.  Latest  film  : 
First  a  Girl.  Photograph  obtainable  firom 
the  Postcard  Salon. 

Grant  Lover. — Cary  Grant,  b.  Jan.  18, 
1904,  Bristol,  6  ft.  1  in.,  172  lb.,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes.  Married  Virginia  Cherrill, 
separated.  Latest  film  :  Suzy.  (2)  Nelson 
Eddy,  b.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  29, 
1901,  6  ft.,  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  imtnarried, 
175  lb.,  latest  film  :  Maytime.  (3)  Ronald 
Colman,  b.  Feb.  9,  1891,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
6  ft.,  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  160  lb.,  married. 
Thelma  Raye,  separated.  Hobbies,  tennis 
and  reading.   Latest  film  :  Under  Two  Flags. 

New  Reader  (Londonderry). — (1)  Franchot 
Traie,  b.  Feb.  27,  1906,  Niagara  Falls, 
11  St.,  6  ft.,  married  Joan  Crawford, 
Oct.  12,  1935.  Latest  films  :  Suzy.  (2) 
Fredric  March,  b.  Aug.  31,  1898,  Racine, 
Wis.,  5  ft.  11  in.,  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
married  Florence  Eldridge,  hobbies,  riding, 
swimming  and  tennis.  Latest  film  :  Mary 
of  Scotland.  (3)  John  Loder,  b.  Jan.  3, 
1898,  London,  6  ft.,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes. 


Ed.   Eton  and  Sandhurst.     Latest  film : 
StUmtage, 

Howard  Fan. — (1)  Loretta  Young,  b. 
Jan.  6,  1912,  Salt  Lake  City;  real  name  ' 
Gretchen  Young;  5  ft.  5  in.,  brown  hair 
blue  eyes:  married  Grant  Withers  (mar.  dis.) 
(2)  Mo-le  Oberon,  b.  Feb.  19,  1911, 
Tasmania:  5  ft.  4  in.,  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
7  St.  7  lbs.;  real  name  Estelle  O'Brien 
Thompson.  (3)  Norma  Shearer,  b.  Aug.  10, 
1904,  Montreal,  Canada;  5  ft.  3  in.,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes;  married  Irving  Tlialberg, 
has  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl.  (4) 
Leslie  Howard,  b.  April  3,  1893,  London; 
real  name  Leslie  Stainer;  5  ft.  llin.,  fair 
hair,  brown  eyes;  married  Ruth  Evelyn 
Martin,  has  a  son,  Ronald,  and  daughter, 
Leslie. 

DoNAT  Fan  (Kent). — (1)  Robert  Donat 
is  making  Knight  Without  Armour  with 
Marlene  Dietrich.  (2)  Yes,  Stuart  Robertson 
is  a  brother  of  Anna  Neagle.  (3)  You  must 
write  to  the  film  companies  about  the  re- 
issue of  their  filrm — Little  Women  to  Radio, 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  to  London  Films,  and 
Smilin'  Through  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Powell  Crazy  (Edinburgh). — Write  to 
Chaw  Mank,  Staunton,  Illinois,  America,  for 
details  of  the  Dick  Powell  Fan  Club. 

B.  Inquisitive  (N.  Z.). — Chief  actors  as 
follows  :  Not  So  Dumb — ^Elliot  Nugent;  The 
Temporary  Widow — Laurence  Olivier; 
Reducing — Buster  Collier  jun.  and  William 
BakeweU;  A  Notorious  Affair — Basil  Rath- 
bone;  Evangeline — Roland  Drew;  A  Lady  of 
Chance — ^Johnny  Mack  Brown ;  The  Price  of 
Things — Alfred  Termyson;  After  Midnight — 
Conway  Tearle.  Chief  actresses  :  Beau 
Sabreur — ^Evelyn  Brent;  The  Man  From  . 
BlanUeys — Loretta  Young;  Afraid  to  Love 
— Florence  Vidor;  Lady  Windermere's  Fan 
Irene  Rich;  Footlights  and  Fools — Colleen 
Moore;  The  Impossible  Lover — Madge  Evans. 
(2)  Joan  Crawford's  latest  film  :  The  Gorgeous 
Hussy. 

Shirley  Temple  Fan  (Malmesbury). — 
Articles  published  on  Shirley  Temple  in 
this  magazine  as  follows  :  "  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl  "—Sept.  5,  1936;  "  Baby  Take  a  Rest  " 
— May  16,  1936;  and  "  Shirley  Temple'* 
Intelligence  Test  "—Feb.  15,  1936.  Write 
to  the  Publishing  Dept.  6  Catharine  Street, 
London,  W.C.2,  for  back  numbers,  price  3d. 
each,  post  free. 

Reader  (Glasgow). — Chief  players  :  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine — Sylvia  Sidney,  Henry 
Fonda,  Fred  MacMuiray,  Fred  Stone  and 
Nigel  Bruce;  and  in  Scarf  ace — Paul  Muni, 
Aim  Dvorak  and  Karen  Morley. 

Crazy  fWorcs.). — Music  in  Reckless  as 
follows  :  "  Reckless  ' '  sung  by  Jean  Harlow, 
composed  by  Jerome  Kern,  published  by 
T.  B.  Hyams;  "Told  at  Twilight"  com- 
posed by  Hewarter,  published  by  Boston 
Music  Co.;  "  Oh,  Promise  Me,"  composed 
by  De  Koven,  published  by  Schumen.  "  By 
the  Stream,"  composed  by  Kapee  and  Axt, 
published  by  Robinson.  All  other  music, 
property  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  (2) 
Cesar  Romero,  b.  New  York,  Feb.  15,  1907, 
of  Cuban  parentage,  became  professional 
ballroom  dancer  and  then  actor.  Address, 
c/o  Columbia. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  International  Film  Club  are 
holding  a  dance  at  Bush  House,  Aldwych, 
W.C.2,  on  September  26th  Saturday.  The 
well-known  "  Georgians  Dance  Band  "  will 
be  in  attendance  while  the  bar  will  be  fully 
licensed  until  11.30  and  there  is  a  free  car 
park.  Dancing  will  be  from  8  p.m.  until 
midnight  during  which  time  there  will  be 
a  special  Paramount  Hour  which  will  include 
tunes  from  the  latest  Paramount  Films  and 
has  been  specially  arranged  in  conjunction 
with  that  company.  The  tickets  obtainable 
at  the  door  are  priced  at  2s.  6d.  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  evening  a 
pleasant  one — as  the  club  are  donating  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  Cinematograph 
Trade  Benevolent  Fund.  All  film  fans  are 
welcomed. 

The  Leslie  Banks  Fan  Club  are  holding 
a  social  and  dance  meeting  every  Thursday, 
7.30  to  11.30  from  now  onwards.  Will  all 
those   interested   in   this   club,   which  is 

Enally  recognised  by  the  star,  write  to 
W.  Deacon  (Hon.  Sec.),  No.  8  Elthome 
lions,  Elthome  Road,  Holloway,  N.I 9, 
or  to  Miss  N.  Burt,  74  Trinity  Road,  Wood 
Green,  N.22.  for  full  particulars. 


Will  all  readers  interested  in  the  CoNRAD 
Veidt  Fellowship  write  to  Miss  M.  Morris, 
14  Dudley  Road,  Ilford,  Essex,  for  full 
particulars. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  with  your  letter  to 
Fan  Clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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No  more  anxiety  about  the  shade 
rouge  you  require.  Trava 
Discreet  Rouge,  made  in  one 
shade  only,  is  equally  right  for 
day  or  night,  for  blonde  or 
brunette.  The  magic  way  it  changes  colour  when 
applied,  adapting  itself  to  your  own  colouring,  allowing 
you  to  look  your  loveUest  on  all  occasions,  and  its 
waterproof  nature  (even  swimming  won't  affect  it !) 
cannot  fail  to  fascinate  you.  Its  lovely,  vivacious 
glow  on  the  cheeks  is  alluriag,  irresistible  —  and 
indetectable  from  natural  healthy  colour.  Try  it  to-day. 

From  Boots,  Stores,  Chemists,  Hair- 
dressers, Wooluvrths,  British  Home 
Stores  and  Marks  &  Spencer,  or 
send  postal  order  for  6d.  or\j-  to — 


TRAVA 


LTB 

(Dei>t.  17),  52  Mortimer  Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 


SPLIT,  BRITTLE 
NAILS 


BEFORE 


amazms  NEW  DISCOVERY 
makes  broken  nails  stroos,  long 
and  beMiUful  in  5  day*  !  !  ! 

End  embarraaslii«.  split,  brittle  nallsl 
Slmidy  apply  KEBIFOBT  Cream, 
whldi  h»rilf  iin  nails  ■nrlmrlr  and 
ttm  laiiniutfB  nail  srowth  at  ttae 
root.  KEBIFOBT  Is  actnallr 
abeoriied  by  the  naO  and  replaces 
the  Bataral  oiU  raBored  by  mail 
vanldMs,  thus  prerentinr  dryness, 
brittleness,  and  cracking.  Do  not 
canfuae  wltli  oily  polishes  and  creams 
which  caanot  counteract  brittleness— KEBIFOBT  is  a  new 
dtacovery  eontalnlng  apeda]  secret  Ingredtoits  Knaraateed 
to  rare  brttUe  nails  or  money  back.  From  all 
laaadies  of  Boots,  Taylor*,  and  Timothy  Whites  within 
91  boars  firom  &«8h  sapidlea  at  main  depot,  or  send  P  O  2/9 
to.day  to  Towier  Products  Comn..  Snlte  A*  Balfour 
House.  Flnsbury  Pavement.  London.  E.C.2. 


KERIFORWBRITTLE  NAILS 


AFTER 


IS  A  KM.  BEAimr  TIP 

To  secure  the  loveliness  which 
only  belonxs  to  a  perfect  skin,  a 
few  drops  of  D.D.D.  Srand 
Prescription  should  be  occasion- 
ally applied  to  the  tace. 
D.D.D.  Brand  Prescription  is  a 
sure  remed/  for  eniar{ed  pores, 
spots  and  pimples.  Buy  a  I  /3 
bottle  to-day    at    any  chemist. 


FREE 


to  D.D.D. 
Laboratories,  Dept. 
PI2,  Fleet  Lams,  London, 
E.C.4,  for  a  GENER- 
OUS TRIAL  BOTTLE 
of  D.D.D.  Brand  Pre- 
scription FREE. 


STYLES  THE  STARS  WEAR 

SENT  ON  FREE  APPROVALi 

styles  that  are  new,  original, 
exclusive,  and  give  you  that  air 
of  chic  smartness.  Send  no 
money.  Just  a  P.C.  stating 

size,  style,  colour,  height  of  heel  deared, 
and  we  will  send  yon  a  range  of  single 
samples  to  choose  from  in  your  leisure 
time  We  specialise  in  3-  to  4-inch  heels, 
I  with  the  .\merican  chubby  round  toes. 
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1766  Ribbon  bow  tonpne  mart,  chubby  toe, 
4-lnch  beeU  black  saed«  and  Rimmet«i,  navy 
enede  and  ^xminetaU  bro«-n  soede,  also  with 
Cuban  heel ;  in  red  kid,  blue  soede.  green  kid, 
brown  kid,  black  roede. 

17*5  Three  eyelet  tie,  chubby  toe,  4-inch 
heel.  In  brown  kid  trtrnmed  saede,  nary  kid 
trimmed  niede,  black  kid  trimmed 
gun-metal ;  all  red  Ud . 
178S  Bow  cotirt.  4-iBch  heel,  chubby 
toe,  nary  kid  and  toede.  brown 
aoede  and  catf,  black  soede       ~  — 
and  Ktminetal,  black  patent 
and  mede,  gvnmetal  and 
hla^  toede. 

1776  F»ncy  coQar  court, 
chnbby  toe,  4-inch  heel- 
in  nary  kid,  black  kid. 
brown    kid,    brown^ ' 
snede,  black  uede.  I 
red  kid.   

nmaumawKimmimwHL  \V5 


PICTTjREGOE^Weeny 


Thousands     of  ,  , 

women  have  found 
love  and  happiness  by  this  simple 
never-failing  plan.  It  will  give  you  the 
fascinating  girlish  complexion  that 
men  adore.  Every  morning  smooth  all 
over  your  face  and  neck  Creme  Tokalon 
(WTiite  Colour,  non-greasy).  It  gives  a 
natural  looking  loveliness;  makes 
powder  spread  evenly;  prevents  all 
caking  or  patchiness.  Creme  Tokalon 
(WTiite  Colour)  contains  predigested 
dairy  cream  and  olive  oU,  with  marvel- 
lous tonic  and  whitening  ingredients. 
These  dissolve  away  blackheads; 
tighten  up  enlarged 
pores;  make  the  dark- 
est, roughest  skin  soft, 
smooth  and  white  in 
3  days.  Start  using 
Tokalon  Vanishing 
Skinf ood  to-day.  It  has 
helped  many  a  girl  to 
win  the  man  of  her 
heart's  desire. 


NOSES 


best  •cimtiflc  No«e 
world. 

Bemedy  ugly  noeee  of  all  kinds.  Worn 
doil&g  iteqi.  Stan^ed  cnvck^  for  fnll 
partlculan. 

RED  MOSES.— S^t*^ 

lately  cviea  red  noeea,  4/1,  post  free.  Foreign 
1/6  extra. 

t|A|ifEADQ   Bobber  Ear  Cxp* 

WULl  EftnO*  remedy  ont<t&nd- 
ing  ean,  7/1.  poat  tree.  Foreign.  1  }  extra, 
F.  I.EES  SAT,  SpeciaBst,  CRITEBION 
BOILOlaO.PICCASILLT  CIBCUS.  LOKDOB 
S  W.l. 


hi 
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is  Nature's  Warning:  You're  not  Well ! 

THE  cause  of  a  foul-tasting  mouth  first  thing  in  the 
morning  is  in  your  stomach.  "Morning  mouth"  is 
a  sure  sign  that  your  system  contains  decayed  food 
waste  matter  that  is  poisoning  your  whtde  body.  The 
immediate  results  are  headaches,  bad  breath,  flattilence, 
bad  skin,  and  depression.  The  eventual  results  of 
stomach  disorders  And  constipation,  however,  may  be 
serious  organic  disease.  Feen-a-miat  rids  you  of 
"Morning  mouth"  because  it  cleanses  your  system 
thoroughly,  quickly  and  naturally,  giving  you  a  clear 
complexion,  bright  eyes,  "sweet"  breath  and  vitaUty. 
Start  Feen-a-mint  to-day  and  such  health  as  you  never 
knew  before  will  be  yours.  Feen-a-mint's  fresh  mint 
flavour  makes  it  a  favourite  with  the  whole  family, 
and  15  milUon  regular  users  testify  to  its  popularity. 
Sold  in  1  /3  packets  by  chemists  and  stores  everywhere. 

FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADEI  NE 

Id  Mfe.  sure  and  simple  to  ose  ;  one  liquid; 
QoUuog  ioJuritMu;  permanent  and  waahable;  40 
years' reiMitation;  sold  In  ail  natural  tints;  state 
colour.    See  Medical  (.'ertificate  cuctosed. 

SmaB  bottle 84  .  poniOd;  ^  CHCMtSTS 

1/4  sUe.postl/6;  2/6,tKMt    or  ShadoM  Co^  Dept.  A..  4S  OiarrUfM  Rm4, 
2/9;  319.  ito*t  4/S.  AOOD.  WX 


\...AMO  THIS  \ 

I  IS  ooRis  mu  (|r^ 


i-oveLY/ 

^    4f     BUT  WHAT 

'^       ROUGH  hands! 


r  SAW  THAT  HE 
-\UKeOME-8UT 
v'  i  -V/  My  HAMOS  OlOtfT 

Give  MEACHAHCe! 


they'll  Be 

-}  '    SMOOTH  Aim  SOFT  W 
f       HO  TIME  If  rOu'u  SMEAR 
y  t  ^  OH  SOME'VASEUNE' JELLY 
LAST  THING 
ATNIGHTj 


After  marriage  —  no  kisses  for 
"HOUSEWORK  HANDS" 

"Vaseline"  Jelly  is  the  best  protection  of  all 
for  (he  hands  —  it  prevents  soda  from 
eetling  into  your  skin  and  making  hands 
cracked  or  sore.  Smooth  a  little  on  at  night. 
Your  hands  will  be  soft  and  smooth.  Jars: 
4'd.,  6d..  9d.  Also  in  handy  tubes. 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.  Cons'd., 
Victoria  Road,  London,  N.W.IO. 


Vaseline 


1045-1 


\  Grow  them  to  fashion'*  lenrth — quickly. 
■  V  While  yoo  sleep  FUtei  B>pid  N»ll  Grower  will  bring 
you  lordj  long  n&JU.  Works  wonders  for  nsils 
shortened  by  trpiog-  Try  It  1  Jost  apply  oightly 
— That's  an  I  Testimonials  daily.  Month's  sapply 
S/6  Fost  free. 

FILTEX  LTD.      SmU  BemUt  SprtimUtu 
(Dspt.  1.8.1)31  Bnadmy,  Ciooeh  Sad.  Londoa.  M.8 


No  matter  how  straichtyour  hair  is  now,  Vosemar, 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  hea^ 
to  ruin  the  hair  I 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless,   i/6  tube  ^ 
lasts  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curiy  ^ 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  I  /3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  food  chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from; — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T)  .4 
II  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes. 
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quick — ^your  name  and  address, 
please!  our  glorious  new 
fashion  book  is  just  off  the 
press,  produced  by  leading 
fashion  artists  and  photo- 
graphers to  give  you  a  vivid 
panorama  of  corot's  new 
autumn  styles. 

this  is  a  book  you'll  talk  about, 
think  about,  dream  about, 
'phone,  write,  or  send  the 
coupon  to-day  for  your  copy, 
and  particulars  of  the  well- 
known  corot  insulment  plan, 
or  call  at  the  showrooms  and 
see  this  exciting  collection. 


ready  to  go  " 

three  -  piece  en- 
semble of  jumper 
skirt  and  fully 
lined  coat  in  wool 
mousse.  new 
shades. 

\u 

monthly 


coro 


t 


(<l«pt.  p.f.  3*».) 


33  old  bond  street 

london,  w.l.  regent  0234 

 po«t  thU  coupon  to  corot  to-day 


"  telling  the 
world  " 

the  new  length 
swagger  in  a 
novelty  woollen 
has  a  matching 
skirt  to  make  a 
smart  suit, 
good  shades. 

4rgns.  13^6 
monthly 


corot  ltd.,  33  old  bond  street,  london,  w.l. 

please  send,  without  obligation,  corot  fashion  guide  and  full  details. 


name . . . . 
addren.. 


p.g.  soe 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

}^^HEN  you  are  in  perplexity,  two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
Let  me  help  you  solve  your  problems.    Write  a  note,  and 
enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  postal  reply. 


F  your  holiday  tan  is  already 
beginning  to  look  patchy 
maybe  you  are  beginning 
to  regret  so  much  sun  bathing. 
You  almost  wish  you  had 
been  content  with  a  synthetic  tan. 

Your  skin  is  already  so  dry  with 
sun  and  sea  air,  that  if  you  are  going 
to  fade  out  this  holiday  legacy,  it 
must  be  done  by  gentle  means. 
Strong  bleaches  will  make  an 
already  dry  skin,  drier. 

An  ordinary  tomato  is  a  wonder- 
ful aid  for  getting  rid  of  unwanted 
tan,  or  the  left  over  patches  of  a 
faded  one.  Squeeze  a  tomato  through 
muslin,  catching  the  juice  in  a 
saucer.  This  may  be  apphed  to 
neck,  arms  and  hands,  and  unless 
your  face  is  hyper-sensitive,  to  that 
too.  Let  the  juice  dry  on.  Repeat 
the  treatment  for  one  or  two  nights, 
if  necessary. 

Cucumber  is  a  well  known  house- 
hold remedy  for  soothing  and  cooling 
the  skin.  You  can  use  it  simply  by 
rubbing  slices  over  the  skin.  If, 
however,  you  are  prepared  to  take  a 
little  trouble,  you  can  make  it  into 
a  lotion. 

Cut  your  fresh  cucumber  into 
cubes.  Put  them  into  a  stone  jam 
jar,  stand  the  jar  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  cook  tUl  quite  soft. 
Then  squeeze  the  chunks  through 
butter  muslin  till  you  have  extracted 
all  the  juice  from  the  pulp.  Measure 
the  juice,  add  twice  as  much  \vater, 
and  mix  well.  Add  half  a  teaspoon 
of  jKJwdered  borax.  When  dis- 
solved, add  one  tablespoon  of 
glycerine.  Mix  well  by  shaking,  and 
finally  add,  one  drop  at  a  time,  five 
drops  of  simple  tincture  of  benzoin. 

Cleanse  the  face  before  using  it, 
with  tepid  water  and  a  very  mUd 
soap.  Rinse  well  and  dry.  Dab 
on  the  lotion  with  a  pad  of  cotton 
wool,  and  leave  it  to  dry  on. 

Freckles 

Freckles  are  an  annual  nuisance  to 
many  girls.  The  truth  is  that  it  is 
easier  to  prevent  them  than  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Those  who  are  subject  to  summer 
freckles  should  always  wear  a  shady 
hat,  or  an  eye-shade  that  casts  a 
shadow  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  and  the  nose.  It  is  also  wise  to 
cover  the  tops  of  the  arms. 

But,  if  you  have  acquired  them,  here 
is  a  simple  bleach  for  fading  them  out. 
Vou  must  be  patient  in  using  it.  It  is 
never  possible  to  fade  out  freckles 
safely  overnight.  So  strong  a  bleach, 
would  be  harmful  to  yotur  skui. 

Take  a  freshly  dug  horseradish  and 
shred  up  an  oimce  of  it.  Add  to  this 
half  a  teasjKwn  of  powdered  borax,  and 
pour  over  them  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  Allow  to  get  cold,  strain 
through  muslin,  and  bottle  the  lotion. 
Use  by  dabbing  on  the  freckles  several 
times  a  day. 

Hair  Tonic 

Rosemay,  whicli  grows  so  freely  In 
coimtry  gardens,  provides  an 
excellent  tonic  for  the  hair.  This  is  well 
recognised  for  it  forms  an  ingredient  of 
many  well  known  shampoos.  If  it 
grows  in  your  garden,  you  can  make  a 
tonic  rinse  from  the  leaves.  Gather  a 
handful,  rinse  off  the  grime  (if  you  live 
in  a  town)  tie  up  in  a  bit  of  butter 
muslin,  and  suspend  the  bunch  in  a 
jug  of  boiling  water. 

You  can  use  some  of  this  liquid  to 
mix  your  shampoo,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  used  to  make  a  final  rinse. 

There  are  many  other  products  of 
'  field  and  garden  that  are  good  for  the 


toilet  table.  But  these  need  exoert 
handling  before  they  are  turned  into 
beauty  products.  These  must,  of 
course,  be  bought  ready  prepared  for 
use. 

The  apple  has  astringent  qualities 
which  tone  up  the  pores  and  helps  a  skin 
that  is  prone  to  greasiness.  A  cream 
may  be  bought  containing  the  juice  of 
both  fruit  and  flowers  and  many  women 
find  it  extremely  helpful. 

Cowshps  were  known  for  their  beauti- 
fying and  whitening  properties  as  long 
ago  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  They 
are  stfll  used  to-day,  but  pounded  into 
a  skin-food. 

Elder  flowers  have  a  cooling  and 
soothing  efiect  on  the  skin.  In  their 
season  the  freshly  gathered  flowers  may 
be  steeped  and  added  to  the  bathwater. 
The  dried  flowers  are  nearly  as  effective, 
and  these  you  may  buy  from  many 
herb  shops.  They  are  very  soothing 
when  the  skin  has  had  an  overdose  of 
sun.  But  if  you  cannot  be  bothered  to 
make  your  own  concoctions,  you  can 
buy  a  massage  cream  in  which  elder 
flowers  are  incorporated.  If  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  upper 
arms  are  sore  from  exposure  to  the  sim, 
elder  flowers  will  soothe  and  restore 
them. 


Bleaching 


Lemon  juice  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bleaching  agents.  So 
powerful  is  it,  that  some  people  find  it 
much  ■  too  drying.  Therefore  you  need 
discretion  about  its  use.  If  it  is  used,  it 
is  best  mixed  with  rose  water.  To  three 
tablespoons  of  strained  lemon  juice,  add 
one  of  rosewater.  Mix  well.  Apply  it 
with  swabs  of  cotton  wool.  Let  it  dry 
on  and  leave  for  five  minutes  only. 
Bathe  off  with  warm  water,  dry  and 
afterwards  apply  almond  oil  or  a  good 
skin-food.  Leave  this  on  for  ten 
minutes.  It  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks  of  daily  treatment  to  restore  a 
discoloured  neck  to  whiteness. 

For  the  face,  a  lemon  cleansing  cream 
is  the  better  choice.  It  is  more  kindly 
in  action,  and  is  less  bother  as  it  com- 
bines the  bleach  and  the  cream  treat- 
ment in  one.  A  lemon  cream  is  not  only 
whitening,  but  is  an  excellent  and 
certain  method  of  freeing  the  skin  of  all 
traces  of  cosmetics  before  going  to  bed. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Mrs.  R.  Pidwell,  79  Sunderland  Road, 
Forest  HiU,  S.E.23,  for  :— 

Come  Out  of  the  Pantry 

The  Goose  Hangs  High 

It's  in  the  Air 

Keep  It  Quiet 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
Miss  G.  Thornton,  9  Thames  Street,  St. 
Aldates,  Oxford,  for  : — 

Dark  Victory 

What  Price  Glory? 

Wooden  Crosses 

Forgotten  Men 

S.  A.  Olive,  125  Queen's  Road,  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex,  for  : — 

Cat  and  the  Fiddle 
Toe  M'jch  Harmony 
The  MUky  Way 
Absolute  Quiet 

Miss  G.  Tunaley,  63  Andiewes  Street, 
Leicester,  for : — 

Gay  Bride 

The  Wedding  Night 

The  Intruder 

My  Wife's  Mother 
Mrs.  L.  Parsons,  46a  Miners  Row,  Redruth, 
Cornwall,  for : — 

After  the  Dance 

Car  of  Dreams 

Stranded 

I  Dream  Too  Much 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PicTUREGOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "  titles  "  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Beacon. 
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"NOW... 

I'M  SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION  ALL  OVER 


She's  proved  for  herself  that 
Palmolive  is  far  more  than  the 
best  of  all  complerion  soaps 
— ^it's  the  nicest  bath  soap 
too  !     It    soothes    all  her 
tiredness  away  and  leaves 
her  wonderfully  refreshed ; 
and  its  rich  olive  oil  lather 
makes  her  back  and  arms 
and  shoulders  as  smooth 
as  her  face. 


Women,  since  the  days  of 
Qeopatra,  have  known  olive 
and  palm  oils  as  nature's 
own  beauty  treatment;  and 
these,  skilfully  blended  with 
other  beautifying  elements, 
are  the  main  ingredients  of 
Pidmolive  Soap.  Use  Palm- 
oUve  in  your  bath  always  and 
give  yourself  all  over  the 
benefit  of  the  soap  that  creates 
School  G^mplexions. 


per  tablet 


Dissolve 
Superfluous  Hair 
I    at  the  Roots 


I       TEST  NEW  CREAM 

rffJCC  The  NEW  VEET  makes  nasty 
^■C^"^"  smelling  pastes  and  powders 
■  l^fcafci     completely  out-of-date. 

It  removes  hair  at  the  roots — 
beneath  the  skin.  Apply  the  cream,  wash  oflE  with 
water — your  sldn  is  left  smooth — all  trace  of  hair 
gone. 

Send  3d.  in  stamps  (for  postage,  pactdng,  etc) 
to  DAE  HEALTH  LABORATORIES,  LTD. 
(Dept.  139K),  Cunard  Road,  Acton,  London, 
N.W.IO,  for  generous  sample  of  NEW  VEET. 


Lovely.  SLENDER 

Finger-tips 

Your  finger-tips  will  look  iovely  and  slender 
when  the  natural  beauty  of  your  nails  is 
framed  by  a  soft  smooth  line  of  cuticle.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  nail  cream 
called  Nailoid,  you  can  soften  and  remove 
your  cuticles  in  one  operation,  and  reveal 
bigger  "  half-moons  "  and  more  slender, 
shapely  "  frames  "  than  ever  before.  This 
new  cream  is  so  simple  and  quick  to  use  that 
you  can  apply  it  with  your  nail-brush  at  any 
time.  It  gives  your  nails  a  complete  beauty 
treatment  in  one  operation  and  is  splendid 
for  removing  stains  and  blemishes.  It  also 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  and 
keeps  them  smooth  and  healthy,  free  from 
cracks  »nd  britUeness.  Try  a  )ar  to-day.  Ask  at 
your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  any  Store  for  NAILOID 
— the  amazing  new  nail  cream,  price  i  6d.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps) 
for  generous  trial  jar  to  Allcock's,  I^pt.l'.K.J. 
HamilioD  Sqtiare,  Birkenhead. 


t'lL.i  UKt^jUtK  weeKiy 


0  The  rosebnd  softness  of  youth  cx>mes  to  mouths 
touched  by  Michel !  It  gives  pulsating  colour  to  lips  .  .  . 
makes  them  soft  and  warm.  .\nd  it  is  so  truly  indelible, 
one  application  lasts  all  day.  Try  this  smarter,  gayer, 
more  permanent  lipstick  to-day.  Insist  on  Michel,  the 
Creator  of  the  Permanent  Lipstick  which  changes  colour 
to  suit  every  complexion.  Genuine  Michel  has  the  name 
on  the  case. 

7  APPEALING  SHADES: 

Blonde,      Brunette,      Scarlet,      Vivid,  Raspberry, 
Cherry,      The  New  Modern  Tint,  Capucine. 


LIPSTICK  BH^^^H 

DE  LUXE  4/6;    LARGE  2/6;    POPULAR  1/6. 
Ask  also  for  Michel  Rouge  and  Eye  Cosmetigue. 
 ObtainabU  at  all  good  shops.  


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

CALMON  &  NEATE,  LTD.,    (Sole  Distributors) 
8.  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W.I. 

I  enclose  6d.  for  introductory  size  Michel  Lipstick  in 

 shade. 

Name  

Address  


(P.W.2.)  - 
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BEAUTY 
/IIDS 


G<B-B.-li6<; 


"  Matt-Creme  " 

{the  "4711  "  Vanishing  Cream) 
The  perfect  day-cream  and 
ideal  foundation  tor  potvJct . 
Pots  1/3  and  2'-  ; 
tubes  il-  and  6d 

4711 "  Face  Powder 

nine  shades. 
Boxes  .1 13  and  6d. 

(,1'rices  apply  in  Gi.  Britain 
and  N.  Ireland  only.) 
"471],"  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 


Thrilling  AMtumn  ISews  & 

Secrets! 


Hartnell  has  to  say- 
fashion  creator. 


Wild  rumours  .  .  .  hasty 
guesses  have  been  made 
.  .  .  everybody  has  been 
kept  on  tenterhooks  won« 
dering  what  fickle  Fashion 
has  up  her  sleeve  for  the 
autumn.  Wonder  no 
longer  .  .  .  her  secrets  are 
OUT  on  September  18th. 


THEY  are  yours  if  you  hiury  with  your  order  for  a  copy 
of  the  lovely  October  issue  of  "Woman's  Fair" — out 
to-morrow,  Friday,  price  6d.  There,  in  its  host  of 
fascinating  pages,  you'll  see  the  cutest  outfits — romantic 
evening  frocks — flared  coats  for  the  "wide  open  spaces" — 
alluring  afternoon  creations  with  the  new  style  shoulders  and 
neckline — or  perhaps  tunics  are  your  fancy — there  are  heaps 
of  lovely  things  to  choose  from. 

And  another  thing — Astrakhan  will  be  all  the  rage — you 
simply  mustn't  miss  the  fascinating  new  ways  and  ideas  for 
using  it  in  this  number  of  "Woman's  Fair." 

THE  DEADLY  SINS  IN  DRESS.  What  are  they?  Are 
You'll  be  amazed  when  vou  see  what  Nomian 


-he  is,  of  course,  England's  most  famous 


ARRESTING  ANKLES.  This  is  no  police  court  case  !— 
it's  what  you've  always  wanted  to  know — the  secret  of  slim 
ankles — try  the  simple  exercises  given  in  "Woman's  Fair," 
— they'll  work  wonders. 

SQUARE  FACE  ?  There's  a  new  art  in  hairdressing — the 
"Woman's  Fair"  expert  calls  it  "styling" — it  means  dress- 
ing to  suit  your  face.  This  is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about. 

TALKING  IN  SIX  FIGURES.  Are  you  the  "hip"  type, 
the  "sway  back"  type,  or  has  your  figure  difficult  lines — 
there  are  some  useful  "figure"  secrets  for  every  type — the 
sort  of  "coaxing"  advice  you've  waited  for,  for  a  long  time. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  PIRATES.  You'U  adore  this  long, 
complete  story,  it's  just  one  of  three  other' thrilUng  grand 
tales  of  fiction — bubbling  over  with  romance  and  excitement. 
And,  you  will  be  right  on  the  spot  to  start  Reita  Lambert's 
great  new  serial,  "THE  GLASS  SLIPPER."  The  fiction 
section  alone  of  "Woman's  Fair"  this  month  is  worth  the 
sixpence  you  pay  for  the  whole  magnificent  number. 

All  this  and  a  wealth  of  other  wonderfvJ  features  —  on 
beauty,  health,  diet,  etc.,  await  you  in  this  glorious  October 
Number  of  "Woman's  Fair." 

And  here's  the  greatest  thrill  of  all  ! — it's 


A  Wonderful 

SURPRISE 

for  every  reader 


What  is  it  ?  .  .  .  we  can't  tell  you  now  .  .  .  we  wish  wt 
could  .  .  .  but  it's  a  SECRET  .  .  .  we  can  tell  you  this— 
you'll  he  sorry  if  you  miss  it ! 

So  stop  anything  you  are  doing  and  hurry  for  a  copy  of  thi: 
grand  issue  of  "  Wotttan's  Fair"  before  it  is  too  late.  Price  6d 
To-morrow,  Friday,  September  18<A,  everywhen-. 


l^man's  Fair 


ALL  PHOTOGRAVURE 


SIXPENCE  MONTHLY 


''lO^ 


I'rinttd  in  (ircat  Uritaiii  »n<J  I'uhlished  Weekly  l)y  the  Proprietors,  ODHAMS  I'KI.SS   Ltd.,  lx>r\K  Acre   London.  W.C'.2.     Kcttisteted  it  the  as  a 

New»papcr.  I'ost  Free  all  over  the  World  :  KSb.  per  annum,  fm.  (id.  for  six  months,  :is.  3d.  for  three  months.  Registered  for  transmission  liy  Canadian 
Magazine  I'oit.  Agencies  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  :  Gordon  &  Gotch,  l.ld.  For  South  Africa  :  Central  News  Atfency  l.td.  Aiicnts  for  Canada  : 
Imperial  News  Co.,  Ltd.,  also  Canadian  Wholesale  Newsdealers'  Association,  Ltd.  Also  on  sale  at  W.  M  Smith  Sr  Son,  Lid.'s  Hookshops  at  24H  Rue  de 
Kivoli,  I'aris,  and  75  Houlevard  Adolphe  Max,  llruxclles  and  MessaRerics  Diiwson.  l:(  Hue  .Mhouy  Paris. 
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MINUTES 


TO  WAIT  -so 


JUST  the  cigarette  for  a  rest- 
ful smoke.  In  taste  and 
quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not 
quite  so  large ;  big  enough, 
however,  to  last  the  full  10 
minutes-and  so  conveniently 
packed. 


0 


In  tins  30  for  l/-    ★    60  >r  2/- 

In  boxes  ^15  for  6©   *   2.»  for  fOD 
30  for  -1/- 

THE   TEN-MINUTE   SMOKE   FOR    INTELLIGENT  FOLK 


DeR 


eszke 


MINORS 


luunik,  GoJfr,\  Philhn  1.1  J. 


PLAIN,  C 


OR.  'IVORY'-TIPPED 
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"What  a  shame 
—every  drop  of 

perfume  spilt ! 

How  old-fashioned— why  don't  you 
carry  AZIADE?" 


AZIADE 

(AiUr-diy) 

COMPACT  PERFUMES 
2'6      1/6  M' 

(double  size) 


I  delightfully  fragrant 
I  always  fresh 

I  won't  break,  spill,  evaporate 

I  handy  for  the  handbag 

^  economical  to  use 

0  Obtainable  from  Boots, 
Taylors,  and  all  good 
chemists  and  hairdressers. 

Available  in  Jasmin,  Rose,  Violet,  Lilcc, 
Carnation,  Or/pre,  Laymitr,  Cardtnia, 
Sweet  Pea,  Mimosa,  Narcissus,  Samol, 
Lily  of  the  Vo/lejr,  Spring  fltmtrs, 
Wallflawtr.  Eau-*-Co/oine. 

No  compact  genuine 
without  this  label.  Also  post  free  from 

AZIADE  LTD..  Dept  6,  m  Bucfcingluim  P>l«c«  Roa*.  «.W.l 


Be  proud  of  your  hair 

Stop  shampooing  y  our  hair 
Give  it  nen'  sparkle 
More  luxuriant  waves 

use  SHA31PETTE 

Shampette  is  far  better  for  your  hair  in 
every  way.  It  cannot  encouraj^e  dandruff 
or  cause  "split  ends."  So  don't  use 
soap  any  longer  ;  tr)-  Shampette  and  see 
the  natural  lights  and  colours  shine  out 
clearer  and  brighter  than  ever  before, 
leaving  your  hair  right  for  the  softest, 
most  seductive   wave   you   ever  saw. 

No.  1  for  Fair  and  Medium  Hair.  A  D 

No.  2  for  Dark  Hair.  each 

Tear  out  this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your  nallK 
^  and  address  imly,  in  a  halfpenny-stamped  unsealed  envelope, 
fc,r  a  voueher  for  a  free  trial  4d.  packet  of  Shampette  and  our 
buuklet,  **//oi»  to  ibampoo  and  set  yotir  hair  perfeftly  at  borne" 
to  Icilma  (Dept.SH38),  39  King's  Road,  Ixmdon,  N.Vi  .V 

(Tbi'  i.lfrr  apfj!e.i  h,   I'.K.  s///)." 

SHAMPETTE 


but  to-night 
she's  going 
out! 


■•M  I4B-42  1 


IQLMA  CO.  LTD. 


She*ll  be  tired  when  to-day  is  over,  but  wait  until  this 
evening  !  Between  the  day's  work  and  the  evening's  fun  comes  a 
treat  that's  a  beauty  treatment :  ten  fragrant  minutes  in  a  bath  with 
a  Reckitt's  bath  cube  in  it !  All  her  weariness  drifts  away  in  that 
soothing  alkaline  water.  Every  tiny  pore  is  freed  and  freshened, 
cleared  and  cleansed  of  waste.  She  steps  into  the  car  as  fresh 

R-|      .  •        as  a  flower  —  gloriously  alive  ! 

eckitt  s 

BATH  CUBES 

2d.  ea«h  and  in  cartons  of  3  cubes  for  6d.  or  6  cokes  for  !/• 

LAVENDER  •    LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY    •  VERBENA  •    ESSENCE  OF  FLOWERS  ■  PINE 
MADE        BY         RECKITT        AND         SONS         LIMITED,        HULL        AND  LONDON 
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A  GREAT  PICTURE  MADE  GREATER  WITH 


WATCH  FOR  IT  AT 
YOUR  LOCAL  QNEMA 


SYIVIA  SIDNEY  •  FRED  MacMURRAY-  HENRY  FONDA 

YHE  TRAIL  or  THE 
LONESOME  PINE 


lQ>a/rimomr 


Spanky  McFariand/  Fuzzy  Knight  -  Actually  filmed  outdoow  in  Technicolor 
Directed  by  Henry  Hathaway  •  A  Walter  Wonger  Production  A  Paramount  Picturs 
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Picturegow-lhe  Screens  Most: Popular  IMaqajrine 


QM  tAe. 


pASfflONS  in^  Love-making— 
•*■  Leslie  Howard's  Plans — Holly- 
wood's Star  Marksman — Going  to 
School  at  the  Studio — Some  New 
Contracts  —  Family  Affairs  —  Mae 
West  on  the  Farm — A  Bedtime 
Story — Mickey's  Birthday. 

TH£R£  was  a  time  when  love-making 
on  the  screen  was  treated  in  the 
grand  manner.  The  hero  set  about 
the  task  of  wooing  the  girl  of  his 
heart  with  a  fiery  ardour  and  a 
passionate  sincerity  that  implied  that  love 
was  not  an  emotion  to  be  treated  lightly,  and 
even  if  such  scenes  did  not  always  soar  to 
sublime  heights,  they  usually  provided  the 
"big  moment"  for  which  the  audience  had 
been  waiting  eagerly. 

However,  fashions  in  love-making  appear 
to  change  as  much  as  do  ^ishions  in  clotiies, 
and  nowadays  it  is  so  seldom  that  one  comes 
across  scenes  in  which  palpitating  passion 
holds  the  stage  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  : 
"Where  are  the  great  lovers  of  yesteryear? " 

Modem  Methods 

There  is  no  lack  of  screen  lovers  to-day,  but 
their  technique  is  usually  the  poles  apart 
from  that  which  made  Rudolph  Valentino  the 
idol  of  a  miUion  feminine  hearts.  We  have  the 
calm  and  collected  lovers  who  not  only  lay  their 
hearts  before  the  women  they  adore,  but  proceed 
to  dissect  them  to  discover  exactly  why  they 
should  beat  so  fast  in  the  presence  of  only  that 
one  certain  woman. 

We  have  the  "hard-boiled"  lover  whose 
method  makes  up  in  directness  for  what  it 
lacks  in  subtlety,  and  whose  avowals  are  accom- 
panied by  a  hearty  sock  on  the  jaw  of  the  girl 
he  would  wed;  we  have  the  terribly  sophisticated 
lover  whose  proposal  is  usually  made  over  the 
table  of  a  restaurant  or  night  club  where  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks  all  but  drowns 
the  popping  of  the  question;  and  we  have  the 
oh-so-cheery  lover  who  keeps  up  a  barrage  of 
badinage  and  wisecracks  with  the  girl  who 
adds  her  own  display  of  verbal  pyrotechnics 
to  the  scene. 

A  Qosely-guarded  Secret 

Of  course,  no  one  can  say  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  that  any  one  method  of  love- 
making  is  wrong,  for  man  is  the  most  reticent 
of  all  human  creatures  when  this  subject  is 
under  discussion.  His  closest  friend  may  not 
hesitate  to  criticise  his  taste  in  ties,  his  irritating 
habit  of  telling  funny  stories  that  were  old  when 
Norman  William  fought  at  Senlac,  or  his  habit 
of  dropping  tobacco  ash  on  the  best  carpets. 
But  never  will  he  question  him  on  how  he 
proposed  to  his  wife  and  in  what  words  he  spoke. 

That  is  a  secret  which  men  share  with  one 
nerson  only  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  "This 
scene  is  aU  wrong.  No  man  would  conduct  his 
»/ooing  like  this." 

Whether  kinema  audiences  as  a  whole 
appreciate  the  modem  fashion  of  love- 
making,  is  another  matter.  One  school  of 
opmion  will  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  films 
to  reflect  modem  manners  and,  as  this  is  a 
cynical  age,  colourful  romance  must  go  by  the 
board.    Others  say  that  a  certain  amount  of 


idealism  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  in 
art,  and  point  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
rejdly  beautiful  love  scenes  have  outlived  all 
others  through  the  centuries  of  our  national 
drama. 

How  Hard  is  "  Hard-boiled  " 

Well,  there  it  is.  Despite  the  tendency  in 
many  quarters  no'^^days  to  regard  all 
sentiment  as  slop,  there  must  be  many  kinema- 
goers  who  still  cherish  an  affection  for  love 
scenes  on  the  grand  scale.  Whether  they  are 
in  the  majority  or  not,  is  quite  another  matter, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  wager  that  among  the 


Local  girl  makes  good  !  Shirley  Ross  has  lived 
in  Hollyux>od  sitwe  she  xvas  twelve  and  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  there.  Then  she 
tried  her  luck  on  the  films  and  after  minor 
successes  in  small  parts  she  uias  picked  by 
Paramount  to  play  an  important  part  in  "  The 
Big  Broadcast  of 1937,"  and  Shirley  had  arrived! 

audiences  who  will  flock  to  see  Leslie  Howard 
and  Norman  Shearer  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  there 
will  be  many  up-to-the-minute,  "sophisticated" 
modems. 

And  their  genuine  emotion  at  the  glorioos 
poetry  of  Shakespeare's  classic  will  be  equalled 

{Coniinued  on  page  6.) 
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Frances  Farmer,  Walter  Bren- 
ner and  Edward  Arnold  indulge 
in  a  little  vocal  exercise.  They 
are  appearing  in  "  Come  and 
Get  it,"  and  if  it  is  that  top  C 
they  hope  to  get,  they  look  like 
succeeding  ! 


the  benefit  of  the  same  technic- 
ians and  personnel  that  will  go 
to  the  making  of  the  super 
productions. 

The  first  of  the  latter  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  Riviera  by 
Franz  Molnar,  the  script  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  Robert 
E.  Sherwood  whose  work  in- 
cludes The  Ghost  Goes  West  and 
The  Petrified  Forest,  and  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,  a  Technicolor 
picture  directed  by  Dudley 
^Iurphy  and  \vith  a  script 
written  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

LesUe  Howsird  will  star  in 
both  these  pictures. 


Author  !  Author  ! 


O! 


{Continued  from  page  5) 
only  by  their  determination  not  to  let  anyone 
suspect  that  so  tender  a  quality  has  been 
included  in  their  spiritual  make-up  1 

Leslie  Howard*s  New  Venture 

Mentioning  Leslie  Howard  reminds  me  that 
when  he  sailed  for  America  recently  he 
did  so  in  the  happy  knowledge  that  his  great 
plans  for  making  pictures  over  here  are  on  the 
highroad  to  completion.  Three  years  ago  he 
and  Dudley  Murphy,  the  director  of  many 
imp>ortant  pictures  including  Emperor  Jones, 
Twenty-four  Hours  and  The  Night  Is  Young, 
discussed  the  ptossibilities  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction and  now  the  seeds  have  borne  fruit 
in  the  shajse  of  Associated  Artists  Ltd. 

Founded  on  entirely  new  lines  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  utilise  the  finest  brains  and 
talent  in  the  industry,  the  company  is  to  make 
fifteen  pictures  over  the  next  two  years  at  an 
expenditure  of  £675,000. 

A  Novel  Arrangement 

An  interesting  f)oint  about  the  venture  is 
that  the  stars,  writers  and  directors,  will 
work  on  a  co-operative  basis,  holding  shares 
in  the  company  and  participating  in  its  profits. 
This  seems  an  admirable  idea  for  it  certainly 
makes  for  really  good  team  work  and  adds 
just  that  personal  interest  in  each  picture  which 
often  makes  all  the  difference  to  a  production. 

LesUe  Howard  will  star  in  one  picture  a  year 
and  Hugh  Walpole,  whose  screen  pla5r9  include 
David  Copperfield,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  will  write  exclusively 
for  United  .Artists  and  will  occupy  the  post  of 
Scenario  Editor. 

A  Question  of  Costs 

The  fifteen  pictures  to  be  made  will  be  divided 
into  three  major  productions  costing 
approximately  £85,0(K)  each,  and  twelve  pro- 
ductions averaging  in  cost  about  ^^35.000  each. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  these  latter  pictures  are 
not  going  to  be  treated  with  any  less  care  than 
their  ri<jre  expen.sive  fellows  and  they  will  have 
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ften  fine  acting  and  brilliant 
production  is  heavily  handi- 
capped by  a  mediocre  story, 
but  Associated  Artists  pictures 
will  certainly  not  be  guilty  in 
this  respect  for  a  first-rate  team 
of  authors  are  already  at  work 
on  original  stories.  Liam  C- 
Flaherty,  the  author  of  that 
grim  story  of  the  "trouble"  in 
Ireland,  The  Informer,  Dashiell 
Hammett  whose  The  Thin 
Man  made  screen  history,  and 
James  Hilton  of  Lost  Horizon 
and  Mr.  Chips  fame  are  three 
of  them,  and  so  we  can  count 
on  something  extra  sf>ecial  in 
the  way  of  stories. 

It  certainly  looks  as  though 
Associated  Artists  are  heading  strsiight  for  success 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  to  wish 
Leslie  Howard  and  his  colleagues  all  the  fortune 
they  deser\'e.    And  that  is  a  lot ! 

An  Expert  Shot 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille  is  an  expert  in  more  forms 
of  shooting  than  that  of  the  film  camera, 
for  he  is  not  only  first-rate  with  a  pistol  but  can 
manipulate  a  bow  and  arrow  with  the  best  of 
them.  So,  when  anyone  has  to  be  shot  with  a 
pistol  or  an  arrow  in  one  of  his  productions,  he 


■NEXT  WEEK- 


Portrait  of  Fred  Astaire 

Exclusive  Story  of  World's  Dancer 
No.  1,  authorised  by  himself,  starts 
in  next  week's  Picturegoer. 

XVJHEN  we  asked  Fred  Astaire  to  give  us 
"  permission  to  publish  his  life  story  he 
refused  point  blank  on  the  grounds  that  his  life 
is  as  yet  far  from  finished. 

He  suggested,  however,  that  we  alter  the 
title  of  "  Life  Story  "  to  that  of : — 

"  PORTRAIT  OF  FRED  ASTAIRE  " 
a  title  suggested  by  himself.  We  readily  c^eed 
to  fall  in  with  his  wishes  and  in  consequence 
Fred  Astaire  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  this  story.  He  has  read  and 
corrected  every  line  of  it  himself  and  we  now 
have  the  privilege  to  present  it  to  you — with  his 
authorisation. 

A  portrait  is  naturally  made  up  of  many 
colours.  In  this  story  of  the  World's  Dancer 
No.  1,  new  and  unpvi)lished  stories  by  his 
mother,  his  sister.  Lady  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
his  dancir^  partner.  Ginger  Rogers,  are 
included.  They  have  all  contributed  their  quota 
to  the  making  of  this  portraii  and  the  finishing 
touches  have  been  provided  by  the  star  himseljf. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  opening 
chapters  of  this  great  series  which  appear  in 
next  week's  issue — so  place  your  order  now. 
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makes  sore  the  job  is  well  and  truly  done  by 
undertaking  it  himself. 

He  is  in  for  a  busy  time  in  the  near  future 
for  in  The  Plainsman  which  will  star  Gary  Cooper 
and  Jean  Arthur,  bullets  and  arrows  will  fly 
as  thick  as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallambrosa. 

The  Luck  of  the  Game 

During  the  filming  of  The  Crusades,  De  Mille 
personally  fired  the  arrows  which  the 
camera  showed  striking  the  man. 

"It  was  too  dangerous  for  me  to  trust  to 
anyone  so  long  as  I  had  the  responsibility,"  he 
explains.  "  There  was  a  specified  spK)t  prepared 
for  it  which  was  a  layer  of  cork.  If  the  archer 
missed  the  cork,  the  arrow  would  have  gone 
through  the  man  completely,  regardless  of  the 
steel  mail  which  he  wore." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  casualty 
as  a  result  of  all  this  toxophiUtic  activity  in 
The  Crusades.  A  man  was  struck  on  the  jaw 
by  an  arrow  when  he  p>eered  round  a  shield; 
and  the  \'ictim  was  none  other  than  De  Mille 
himself.    And  that's  life  all  over  1 


Schooldays  in  Hollywood 

Just  because  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  be  a 
youngster  who  is  working  on  the  films  you 
cannot  hope  to  dodge  the  trivial  round,  the 
common  task,  of  school  lessons.  At  the  rear 
of  one  of  the  M.-G.-M.  stages  is  a  little  wooden 
building  which  houses  the  regulation  desks, 
blackboards  and  equipment  similar  to  that  of 
any  other  school  classroom,  and  here  Miss  Mary 
MacDonald  presides  over  her  class  comprising 
contract  children. 

Hers  is  by  no  means  an  easy  life,  for  she 
averages  nine  hours  work  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  and  her  duties  start  as  early  as  8.30  a.m. 

Tutors  for  Stars 

Her  first  pupil  was  Jean  Parker,  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  "three  R's" — to 
say  nothing  of  music  -  appreciation  and 
etiquette — under  her  guidance  include  Mickey 
Rooney,  Judy  Garland,  Joan  Brodel,  E^dna  May 
Durbin,  Peggy  Ryan  and  Gareth  Joplin,  while 
the  latest  star  in  embryo  to  be  "entered"  for 
the  school  is  little  Juanita  Quigley  who  is  now 
four  years  old. 

Youngsters  who  have  attained  star  rating 
enjoy  all  the  dignity  of  private  tutors,  however, 
and  neither  Freddie  Bartholomew  nor  Jackie 
Cooper  answer  the  call  of  the  old  school  bell, 
or  its  Hollywood  equivalent. 

Signing  on  the  Dotted  Line 

A whole  batch  of  new  contracts  have  been 
signed,  sealed  and  duly  deUvered  by 
M.-G.-M.  recently.  Five  writers,  four  players, 
a  director  and  a  musical  conductor  have  all 
signed  on  the  dotted  line  and  now  M.-G.-M. 
have  in  their  ranks  author  S.  N.  Behrman  whose 
latest  Broadway  success.  End  of  Summer, 
brought  mcm.y  sunny  hours  to  the  box-office 
staff,  Eleanore  Griffin,  James  Rickard,  Andrew 
Northland  and  William  Roberts. 

Players  who  have  signed  new  contracts  are 
Juhe  Haydon,  Ariane  Borg,  Juanita  Quigley 
and  the  Viennese  baritone,  Igor  Borin.  The 
Director  to  renew  his  contract  is  Sam  Wood 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  new  Marx 
Brothers  picture,  A  Day  at  the  Races,  and  Franz 
Waxman  is  the  musical  director. 


Following  in  Father's  Footsteps 

It  certainly  looks  as  though  in  the  course  of 
time  the  screen  will  have  its  famous  families 
which  will  follow  the  same  calling  through  the 
generations  just  as  the  stage  has  them  to-day. 
The  Kembles,  the  Kendals,  the  Jerrolds  and 
the  Terrys  of  the  Theatre  may  yet  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  studio  if  certain  young 
people  of  to-day  have  a  say  in  the  matter. 

For  instance,  Roscoe  Kam's  eleven  year  old 
daughter,  Mary  Jane,  is  hard  at  work  studying 
dramatics,  dancing  and  singing  as  is  her  brother, 
Roscoe  junior.  Ida  Lupino  is  so  determined 
that  her  family  shall  win  as  much  fame  on  the 
screen  as  it  has  already  won  on  the  boards,  that 
she  is  encouraging  her  fourteen  year  old  sister, 
Rita,  in  her  dramatic  and  dancing  studies,  and 
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Marlene  Dietrich's  daughter,  Maria,  is  being 
schooled  in  music,  dancing  and  dramatics  in 
case  she  should  wish  to  follow  a  screen  career. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
junior  to  cany  on  the  good  work  begun  by  his 
father. 

On  the  Cover 

Mary  Astor  has  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  news  of  late  that  many  people  have 
allowed  their  interest  in  her  private  life  to 
obscure  the  recollection  of  what  a  talented 
actress  she  really  is.  One  of  the  Old  Brigade 
in  length  of  time  on  the  films,  she  made  her 
screen  debut  at  the  age  of  fifteen  when  she 
appeared  in  The  Beggar  Maid. 

It  was  her  performance  in  Don  Juan  in  which 
she  played  with  John  Barry  more  that  first 
brought  her  into  prominence  and  she  has  done 
much  good  work  since  then.  Her  latest  picture 
to  be  shown  in  this  country  was  They  Had  To 
Get  Married  in  which  she  plays  \vith  a  sure 
touch  of  comedy. 

The  Rustic  Note 

One  would  scarcely  associate  a  ilae  West 
picture  with  hfe  on  a  farm.  Orchids 
rather  than  Orpingtons  would  seem  to  be 
indicated,  yet  an  American  farmhouse  is  the 
unusual  setting  in  which  she  will  appear  in  her 
new  picture,  Personal  Appearance.  This  is  an 
essentially  modern  story  and  is  the  screen 
version  of  the  stage  success  of  the  same  name. 

Warren  WiUiam,  Randolph  Scott,  Lyle 
Talbot,  Alice  Brady  and  Isabel  Jewell  will  be 
in  support,  and  Henry  Hathaway  will  direct. 
It  should  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  the  exotic  Mae 
complete  in  a  pink  sunbonnet  and  gingham  frock 
seated  on  a  rustic  stile  and  inv-iting  the  local 
hayseeds  to  "come  up  and  see  me,  sometimes." 

However,  if  you  expect  to  witness  any  such 
idyllic  scene,  I  fear  you  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. There  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
of  the  "back  to  the  land"  business  about  Miss 
West's  latest  characterisation  ! 

Wanted  :  a  Bed 

Milton  Rosmer,  the  director  of  The  Great 
Barrier,  the  Canadian  railway  adventure 
drama  now  being  made  by  G.-B.  in  the  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  wanted  a 
bedstead  of  the  type  used  in  1880  for  a  bedroom 
scene.  George  King,  the  property  master  of 
the  unit  consequently  spent  many  hectic  hours 
dashing  round  Revelstoke  asking  its  surprised 
inhabitants  what  sort  of  bed  they  slept  in. 

Fciint  yet  pursuing,  he  carried  on  until  a 
damsel  named  Ruby  blushingly  admitted  that 
hers  was  "a  very  old  bed"  and  when  "Props" 
inspected  it  he  found  that  it  was  just  what  he 
required. 

Such  is  Fame  ! 

With  Ruby's  puzzled  permission  the  antique 
w£is  dismantled  and  rushed  to  the  studio, 
and  the  next  morning  Richard  Arlen  was 
reclining  on  it  before  the  camera's  gaze.  Ruby 
and  her  four-poster  jire  now  the  object  of 
feminine  envy  in  Revelstoke,  for  the  star  of 
The  Great  Barrier  autographed  the  bed  before 
it  wa-s  returned  safe  and  sound  to  its  fair  owner. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

ONLY  a  few  days  remain  in  which 
to  make  certain  of  the  grand 
Triple  Presentation  which  Picture- 
goer  Weekly  is  making  to  its  readers 
—THREE  beautiful  Gifts  in  OXE— 
a  gold  nib  Fountain  Pen,  a  propelling 
Pencil,  and  a  Penknife — all  to  match. 

The  final  Reservation  Form  and 
Your  Presentation  \'oucher  appeared 
last  week,  and  all  applications  must  be 
received  by  WEDNESDAY  next, 
September  30/A.  After  that  it  will  be 
too  late. 

Both  the  fountain  pen  and  pencil 
are  made  of  black  unbreakable 
material.  The  pen  has  a  1 4-carat  gold 
nib  and  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
The  propelling  pencil  carries  its  own 
supply  of  spare  leads.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  companion  pocket  knife. 
It  has  two  blades  of  Shefl&eld  steel 
and  the  case  is  in  black. 

A  limited  supply  of  a  superb  De 


'  Leslie 

Howard 

Thanks 

PiCTUREGOER 

READERS 

The  tvinner  of  the  Gold  Medal  voted  hy 
PICTUREGOER  readers  for  the  best  screen 
performance  of  1935  is  now  in  New  York. 
Before  he  sailed  he  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

"  JUST  a  line  to  thank  you  and  your 
readers  for    the  beautiful  gold 
medal    and    the    sentiments  which 
prompted  it. 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  carry  away  with 
one  such  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
work  done  from  one's  own  countrymen. 

"  7  shall  be  back  fairly  soon  to  do  my 
bit  in  making  English  pictures  the  best 
in  the  world. 

"  With  many  thanks. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 


Luxe  Set  is  also  available — in  this  set  both  the 
fountain  pen  and  pencil  have  inlaid  bands  of  real 
\&-carat  rolled  gold. 

Every  day  of  your  life  you  need  this  lovely 
triple  gift.  Don't  miss  this  last  opportunity  to 
make  it  yours.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  gone,  so 
find  the  reservation  form  which  appeared  last 
week  and  complete  and  post  it  NOV/. 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 
Greetings  to  Mickey 

It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the  great  little  Mickey 
Mouse  and  his  fair  Minnie  are  so  old  that  they 
are  approaching  very  near  double  figures.  Yet 
here  we  are  this  week,  hastening  to  wish  them 
happy  returns  of  the  day  on  their  eighth 
birthday. 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  changes  that 
have  come  and  gone  in  the  world  of  the  kinema 
since  Walt  Disney  first  picked  np  his  gifted  pen 
to  introduce  Mickey  to  a  world-wide  audience. 
The  talkies  have  ousted  the  silent  films  since 
that  day,  and  now  Colour  is  knocking  loudly  on 
the  door  of  progress ;  new  stars  have  risen  in  the 
Hollywood  heavens  and  many  old  ones  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  but  through  all  the  changing  scene 
the  irresponsible  Mickey  hjis  romped  his  way  on 
to  greater  triumphs. 

Still  Going  Strong 

True,  Mickey  and  Minnie  may  not  hold  the 
undisputed  sway  in  their  pictures  that  once 
they  did.  Such  newcomers  to  their  ranks  as 
Horace  HorsecoUar,  Pluto  and,  more  latterly, 
Donald  Duck,  have  shown  a  marked  tendency 
to  steal  some  of  their  thunder,  but  they  rise 
superior  to  such  human  failings  as  jealousy,  and 
the  green-eyed  monster  is  one  of  the  very  few 
creatures  that  we  can  say  with  confidence  will 
never  be  welcomed  in  the  troupe. 

But  even  if  Mickey  is  somewhat  overshadowed 
in  these  days,  he  is  still  lurking  in  the  background 
to  inspire  his  irresponsible  pals.  If  he  pauses  to 
think  of  the  manifold  changes  that  have  come 
to  the  fortunes  of  so  many  of  his  human 
colleagues  during  the  last  eight  years,  he  may 
well  quote  with  justifiable  pride  those  lines  of 
Tennyson  about  the  stream  : 

"  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go 
But  I  go  on  for  ever  ! " 

Fihn  Folk 

A  Screen  Boys'  Club  has  been  formed  in 
Hollywood,  with  Freddie  Bartholomew,  Bennie 
Bartlett,  Jackie  Cooper,  David  Holt,  Billy  Lee, 
Micky  Rooney,  Sherivood  Bailey,  and  Buster 
Slaven  as  founder  members.  Age  limit  is  sixteen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  cast  of  M.-G.-M.'s  Chained  Lightning 
includes  Stuart  Erwin,  Betty  Fumess,  Edmund 
Gwen,  and  Robert  .\rmstrong. 

»         ♦  ♦ 
Fred  MacMurray,  much  to  his  disgust,  has  had 
to  let  his  curls  grow  for  three  months  for  The 
Texas  Rangers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Samuel  of  Speen,"  a  Shetland  pony  destined 
for  Shirley  Temple  in  Hollywood,  has  been  on 
exhibition  at  the  London  Zoo. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
In  the  20th  Century-Fox  film  Pigskin 

Parade,  172  dancing  girls  will  perform 
compUcated  routines. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Gloria  Stuart  has  had  her  poem  "San 

Francisco  Street  Cars"  accepted  by  a 
committee  of  well-known  writers  for 
inclusion  in  "Muse,"  an  anthology  of 
contemporary  .\merican  poetry.  She  has 
had  about  thirty  poems  published. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
One  of  the  biggest  star  casts  of  the  year 

is  in  the  20th  Century-Fox  pro- 
duction Ladies  in  Love,  including 
Janet  Ga)mor,  Constance  Ben- 
nett, Loretta  Young,  Simone 
Simon,  Don  Ameche,  and  Brian 
Donlevey. 


San  Francisco  has  smashed  sum- 
mer attendance  records  in  many 
key  cities  in  U.S.A. 

Guy  Beacon. 


Happy  returns  and  many  of  them, 
Mickey.  His  eighth  birthday  sees 
Mickey  Mouse  going  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  here  he  is  with  Donald 
Duck  congratulating  Walt  Disney 
whose  genius  has  made  him  world- 
famous. 
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THE  Chief  of  PoHce  of  Beverly 
Hills  describes  in  this  article 
some  of  the  many  sharks  who  try  to 
batten  on  the  would-be  film  star.  He 
explains  what  steps  are  taken  to 
protect  the  interests  of  aspiring  actors 
and  actresses. 


HAT  a  person's  vanity  must  do  half 
the  harm  another  plans  against  him 
never  was  more  true  than  along 
"  Quickie  Row  "  where,  mingling  with 
second  and  third-rate  movie- 
making outfits  which  are  conducted  legiti- 
mately if  precariously,  fake  producers  set  up 
gilded  fronts  to  trap  the  unwary  film 
Jispirant.  For  here  swindlers  play  upon  the 
screen  aspirant's  ego,  holding  out  golden 
ofiers  of  stardom  in  return  for  a  small 
investment;  and  when  they  have  managed 
to  transfer  the  would-be  star's  entire  fortune 
to  their  own  pockets,  they  search  out  others 
to  dupe. 

Here,  too,  the  bogus  drama  school  and 
rascal  literary  agents  set  up  oflSces,  canvas  a 
"sucker  list"  by  mail,  advertise  in  cheap 
magazines,  and  sit  back  like  bloated  spiders 
to  await  their  victims  who  have  been 
attracted  by  visions  of  fame  and  fortune. 
Needless  to  say  a  "sucker  list"  contains  the 
names  of  persons  who  will  rise  again  and 
again  to  snap  an  attractive  bait.  They  never 
seem  to  profit  by  experience.  The  lists 
circulate  among  fraudulent  promoters  of  all 
types. 

Now  the  "  star  racket "  as  it  is  known,  has  been 
exposed  by  Better  Business  Bureaux.  It  has  been 
attacked  by  legitimate  producers  whom  it 
harms  indirectly.  It  has  been  kept  under  police 
surveillance.  But  still  it  continues  a  vigorous 
existence,  with  clever  refinements  from  time  to 
time  which  keep  its  practitioners  just  out  of  the 
law's  clutches. 

Suppose  a  man  from  London  with  a  bank 
balance  of  £15,000  comes  to  Hollywood  on  a 
holiday,  and  like  most  visitors  he  wants  to  see 
the  inside  of  a  Hollywood  motion-picture  studio. 
Suppose  further  he  is  inclined  towards  vanity 
and  has  thought  on  various  occasions  that  he 
probably  could  act  as  well  as  many  of  the  stars. 
There  you  have  the  perfect  mark  for  a  swindler. 

The  swindler  with  an  uncanny  knowledge  of 
human  frailty,  picks  his  victim  carefully.  Next 
he  learns  as  much  about  his  victim  as  possible. 
Then  he  arranges  a  meeting.  He  may  strike  up 
a  conversation  at  the  hotel  bar  or  elsewhere. 
If  the  victim  even  faintly  resembles  some  actor 
— or  actress — so  much  the  better.  Meeting  the 
visitor  as  though  by  chance  in  the  lobby,  the 
fake  producer  will  exclaim,  "  Well,  as  I  live  and 
breathe,  if  it  isn't  old  Clark  Gable  himself  !  How 
are  you,  Clark?  Thought  you  were  on  location." 

Secretly  flattered,  the  victim  murmurs, 
"There  must  be  some  mistake.  My  name  is 
Lovelace." 

"No-o-o.    Well,  I'll  be          You're  surely  a 

dead  image  for  Clark  !  Guess  it's  because  I  was 
thinking  about  him  for  a  role  in  my  next  picture, 
that  I  made  the  mistake.  I  could  have  sworn — 
Say,  you  ought  to  be  his  double." 

Being  interested  in  making  friends  with  this 
person  who  apparently  knows  the  stars  and 
produces  pictures,  Mr.  Lovelace  accepts  an 
invitation  to  a  drink.  Skilled  allusions  to  friends 
in  the  movie  colony  entangle  him  further. 
Readily  he  agrees  to  visit  t)ie  Quackie  Studios 
Ltd.,  of  which  his  new  friend  is  head.  Then  the 
producer  excuses  himself  to  make  an  important 
telephone  call,  and  prepares  his  associates  for 
the  visitor. 

At  the  "Quackie  Studios"  Mr.  Lovelace  is 
introduced  to  the  "officers"  and  "film  directors" 
of  the  concern.  He  is  led  past  doors  marked 
"scenario  editor"  and  "publicity  director" 
into  the  producer's  private  office.  There  the 
producer,  pretending  to  deal  with  several 
matters  requiring  his  immediate  attention, 
continues  his  web-spinning.  Before  long  his 
secretary,  in  an  outer  office,  puts  through  a  call 
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purporting  to  be  from  Louis  B. 
Mayer. 

"Hallo,  Louis  B.,"  the  pro- 
ducer answers  airily  into  the 
instrument.  Pleasantries  follow. 
Then  says  the  producer, "  Listen, 
Louis  B.,  I'm  counting  on  you 
to  let  me  use  Clark  Gable  in 
my  next  picture  Hearts  and 
Darts.  It's  an  original  by  James 
Smith.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
how  that'll  wow  'em  at  the  box 
office." 

As  the  conversation  proceeds, 
Mr.  Lovelace  overhears  that 
Gable  can't  play  the  leading  role 
after  all,  and  the  producer,  when 
he  puts  down  the  telephone, 
falls  into  a  brown  study. 

"I   was    hoping,"    he  soon 
confides,  musingly,  "  you  could 
double  for  Clark  Gable  in  some 
of  the  long  shots.     That  is,  had 
you  been  interested."   Mr.  Lovelace  would  have 
been  very  interested,  and  says  so.  Suddenly  the 
producer  exclaims,  "  By  George  !   Why  couldn't 
you  play  his  part  all  through  ?     If  it's  made  for 
him,  it's  made  for  you.     Yes,  sir,  it's  written  to 
fit  like  a  glove.    You'd  be  a  sensation  ! " 

Unable  to  withstand  such  flattery  and  weak 
from  joy  Mr.  Lovelace  is  taken  in.  "The  fact  that 
he  couldn't  play  the  smallest  role  in  a  church 
theatrical  without  causing  titters  doesn't  enter 
his  mind.  He  sees  his  name  in  lights,  revels 
already  in  the  envy  of  his  friends,  and  in  his 
imagination  is  hailed  as  a  Great  Lover  by  the 
film  reviewers.  He  even  agrees  to  invest  his 
£15,000  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  ! 

More  bogus  telephone  calls  ensue,  as  the  now 
enthusiastic  producer  pretends  to  arrange  with 
Central  Casting  Bureau  for  extras  and  with  a 
well-known  film  distributing  firm  for  releasing 
the  film.  Orders  of  all  kinds  are  issued  to 
respectful  subordinates.  The  picture  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  production  the  next  day.  Mr. 
Lovelace  signs  a  contract  to  star  in  the  picture 
and  put  his  money  into  the  Quackie  Studios 
treasury.  From  this  time  on  the  producer  and 
his  fellow  racketeers  lose  no  opportunity,  you 
may  be  sure,  of  getting  Mr.  Ix>velace's.  money  out 
of  his  and  into  their  own  pockets.   This  they 


Above:  An 
officer  at  the 
board  of  the 
teletype  ma- 
chine in  the 
police  broad- 
casting room. 
Beverly  Hills 
Police  Depart- 
ment is  linked 
with  other 
police  agencies 
throughout 
California  in 
the  teletype 
network. 


The  upper  picture  shows  Police  Chief  Charles 
C.  Blair  seated  in  his  home  pressing  a  concealed 
button  which  sends  an  alarm  over  a  leased  wire 
to  headquarters,  where  Chief  Clerk  Edward 
Thomas  (lower  picture)  receives  the  alarm  and 
relays  it  over  the  short-wave  radio  system. 
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manage  to  do  by  entering  bogus 
expenditures  on  the  books,  by  over- 
charging themselves  for  actual 
materials  purchased,  and  by  drawing 
actual  falaries. 

To  keep  Mr.  Lovelace  from 
penetrating  the  deception,  one  or 
another  of  the  racketeers  always 
stays  by  his  side,  advising  him  as 
the  star  of  the  picture  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  extras  and  bit  players 
who  are  to  form  his  supporting 
cast.  Frequently  the  supporting  cast 
is  drawn  from  the  enrolment  of  a 
bogus  acting  school  operated  in  con- 
junction with  the  studio  or  operated 
by  other  racketeers  -with  whom  an 
agreement  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Lovelace,  of  course,  believes  these 
extras  are  on  the  pay-roll.  Often, 
however,  real  players  are  engaged  at 
low  salaries,  perhaps  even  an  un- 
susf>ecting  bit  player  of  some  prom- 
inence, or  a  former  star  who  is 
willing  to  work  for  very  little. 

Already  well  inflated,  Mr.  Love- 
lace's ego  balloons  almost  to  the 
breaking  point  when  he  beholds 
flashed  upon  the  screen  of  the  pro- 
jection room  the  first  "rushes"  of  himself.  More 
than  likely  he  is  impossible  as  an  actor,  but  the  fact 
never  dawns  upon  him.  The  picture  is  rushed 
towards  completion.  If  there  is  any  chance  of 
getting  him  to  make  a  further  cash  contribution, 
the  treasury,  never  fear,  soon  requires  filling. 
Otherwise  the  producer  contents  himself  with 
the  original  sum.  When  the  picttire  is  finished, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  a  failure.  If  not 
shelved  it  is  released  through  the  very  cheajjest 
kinemas. 

Occasionally  it  happens,  though,  that  the 
would-be  star  is  not  without  talent,  and  in  that 
event  the  picture  when  released  may  bring  in 
considerable  money  for  the  producer,  but  not 
nearly  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Lovelace's  investment 
out  of  the  pnrofits,  particularly  as  the  accounting 
system  is  all  in  favour  of  the  producer. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  gyp  drama  schools 
which  pay  attention  to  the  talented  and  un- 
talented  alike.  These,  like  Quackie  Studios 
and  like  fake  scenario  schools  operate  within 


the  law  for  the  most  part.  Victims  may  some- 
times have  grounds  for  civil  suits,  but  usually 
they  have  no  funds,  once  the  operators  have 
fleeced  them  and  dismissed  them  with  diplomas. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  acting  schools — that 
clients  most  times  jure  left  both  penniless  and 
disillusioned. 

More  than  one  young  girl  has  been  lured  from 
a  distant  city  by  acting  school  advertisements 
promising  jobs  iter  completion  of  a  course. 
And  more  than  oae  has  taken  poison  in  despair, 
or  flung  herself  with  grim  irony  off  the  "Holly- 
woodland"  sign  erected  in  60-foot  letters  on  a 
craggy  mountainside  overlooking  the  film  city. 
For  the  jobs  prove  to  be  in  cheap  productions 
and  of  short  du^-ation. 

Students  of  acting  schools  first  pay  a  stiff 
fee  for  a  screen  test.  Some  racketeers  specialise 
in  giving  tests  only.  The  test,  is,  of  course, 
promisingly  brilliant,  if  it  is  given  by  a  school. 
Then  there  are  fees  for  voice  culture,  fees  for 
exercises  to  develop  poise,  fees  for  acting  instruc- 
tions, fees  for  this  and  that.  During  the  course 
of  instructions,  students  are  often  persuaded  to 
gain  practical  experience  by  acting  free  of  charge 
in  such  pictures  as  Hearts  and  Darts,  starring 
Mr.  Lovelace.  At  best,  students  learn  little  in 
comparison  to  the  money  expended.  At  worst, 
what  natural  talent  they  may  have  had  is 
perverted. 

Similar  racketeering  tactics  are  practised  by 
disreputable  literary  agents.  Studios  to  avoid 
plagarism  suits  return  unsolicited  manuscripts 
unopened.  They  prefer  to  buy  only  published 
material  and  then  have  it  adapted  by  staff 
writers.  They  do,  however,  read  original  manu- 
scripts submitted  by  reputable  literary  agents, 
and  while  the  scenario  departments  can  tell  the 
honest  agents  from  the  dishonest,  the  struggling 
author  cannot. 

Hence  the  author  with  a  scenario  which  he 
believes  has  screen  possibilities  and  which  has 
been  returned  from  studios  unopened,  consults 
advertisements  of  literary  agents  in  trade 
journals.  If,  by  chance  or  intuition,  he  selects  a 
reputable  agent,  he  is  fortunate,  his  manuscript 
may  sell  if  it  has  merit,  but  will  be  returned  if 
worthless  as  screen  material. 

He  pays  a  reading  fee — sometimes  charged 
also  by  honest  agents — and  he  jays  to  have 
the  manuscript  revised  and  to  have  it  copy- 
righted. Failing  in  the  end  to  make  a  sale,  he 
is  urged  to  take  a  course  of  lessons  in  scenario 


Left  :  The  alarm  sent  out  by  the  Chief 
Clerk  is  received  hy  armed  officers  in 
a  crviser  car. 

Below:  Mary  Pickford  haiuis  to  Police 
Chief  Blair  a  cheque  for  charity  in 
recognition  of  the  protection  afforded  her. 


technique  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  actii^  school  client,  he  may  profit  soon 
by  the  advice  received,  or  he  may  have  wasted 
his  money.  In  any  event,  he  does  not  accom- 
plish his  purpose  by  selling  the  manuscript. 

Before  passing  on  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the 
mail  order  schemes  conducted  from  filmland, 
I  should  like  to  mention  how  Beverly  Hills  as 
a  city  has  adopted  legislation  affecting  agents 
and  prohibiting  studios.  While  literary  agents 
do  not  come  under  the  law,  employment  and 
theatrical  agencies  very  definitely  do.  It  has 
been  brought  to  light  that  in  certain  other 
cities  there  are  wretches  posing  as  employment 
agents  who  procure  girls  for  white  slave  operators 
and  supply  companies  for  rich  clients.  To 
prevent  this  happening  in  Beveriy  Hills,  all 
agencies  must  keep  records  open  to  jxjlice 
inspection  and  any  irregularity  is  sufl&cient  for 
revocation  of  license  to  operate. 

Unfortunately,  however,  concerns  which 
would  not  be  allowed  to  operate  in  Beveriy 
Hills  can  have  Beverly  Hills  mailing  addresses. 
In  addition  to  drama  schools  giving  personal 
instruct '.on  there  are  others  offering  to  teach 
aspirants  "How  to  Become  a  Motion  Picture 
Actress"  by  mail.  In  return  for  sums  ranging 
from  £5  to  £50  they  send  out  a  series  of  pamph- 
lets on  such  subjects  as  "make-up"  "registering 
emotion,"  "j)Osing  for  close-ups"  and  the  like. 
These  schools  may  be  located  miles  away,  even 
in  another  state,  but,  can  if  they  desire,  operate 
from  Beverly  Hills  or  Hollywood  through  a 
mail  post-ofiBce  box  for  six  shillings  a  quarter. 

Not  only  brazen  drama  schools  operate  in 
this  way,  but  many  legitimate  and  shyer 
outfits  of  all  types  take  advantage  of  the  "  pulling 
power"  of  a  Beverly  Hills  or  Hollywood  address. 

A  Hollywood  newspaperman  recently  dis- 
covered that  a  North  Carolina  man  who  teaches 
Hawaiian  music  by  mail  operates,  even  in 
dealing  with  residents  of  his  own  state,  through 
a  Hollywood  box.  A  Seattle  firm,  the  reporter 
found,  receives  its  letters  in  Hollywood  and 
pays  a  telegraph  company  to  forward  them. 

Dealers  in  cosmetics,  perfumes,  hair  dyes, 
bust  developers,  love  jwtions,  and  other  things 
which  may  have  romantic  jxjssibilities  employ 
an  alluring  film  city  address.  Astrologers,  auto- 
graph dealers,  jewellers,  clothiers,  and  others 
who  conduct  a  business  by  mail  find  such  an 
address  effective  advertising. 


NEXT  WEEK- 


ANOTHER  MAGNIFICENT 
SUPPLEMENT! 

NEXT  week's  issue  of  Picturegoer 
tvill  contain  a  free  sixteen-page 
full  photogravure  supplement  of  Ronald 
Colman's  greatest  triumph,  "  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities." 

This  movir^  and  colourful  screen 
adaptation  of  Charlez  Dickens's  his- 
torical novel  is  a  worthy  subject  for  our 
Famous  Films  series. 

Every  aspect  of  this  great  M.-G.-M. 
production  ujill  be  fully  covered.     To  \ 
avoid  disappointment  we  advise  all  our  j 
readers  to  place  their  orders  early  for 
the  demand  is  sure  to  be  tremendous. 
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'~pHIS  consistently  good  actress  has  repeated  on  the  screen 
the  success  she  scored  in  the  stage  version  of  "Show 
Boat.*'  Her  first  important  role  was  in  "Cimarron,"  which 
established  her  amongst  the  foremost  artistes  on  the  screen. 
Her  latest  picture  is  "  Theodora  Goes  Wild.'' 
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by 

Jane  Wyatt 


t-'M   constantly   receiving   fan  letters 
asking  me  how  it  feels  for  a  daughter 
of  an  old  New  York  Blue  Book  family 
t  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  sacrosanct 
volume  of  the  socially  elect.   Well,  I 
can  truthfully  say  I've  never  regretted 
becoming  a  professional  stage  and  screen 
player  for  one  single  minute. 

I  would  rather  have  my  name  in  electric 
lights  than  in  all  the  aristocratic  rosters  of 
Those  Who  Matter  ever  published.  A  name 
in  the  flickering  incandescents  is  a  symbol  of 
worth  and  achievement  resulting  from  hard 
work — a  sort  of  badge  of  merit  for  superiority 
of  brains  or  artistry. 

A  name  in  the  Social  Register  typifies  a 
certain  prestige,  too,  but  it  is  the  land  that 
comes  from  the  accident  of  birth  and 
generations  of  good  breeding,  rather  than 
from  self-attaiimient. 

Furthermore,  one  can't  eat  prestige,  and  I 
happen  to  have  a  healthy  appetite !  Since 
it  was  necessary  to  earn  my  living,  I  natu- 
rally chose  the  field  that  interested  me  most. 
And  if  I  had  been  rolling  in  millions,  I 
would  still  have  preferred  the  thrill  of  self- 
expression  to  society  Kfe. 

Just  now,  I  am  doing  something  very  interest- 
ing .  .  .  that  is,  it  is  interesting  to  me  at  least. 

Universal  has  loaned  me  to  Columbia  to  act  in 
the  screen  version  of  host  Horizons,  the  drama 
told  in  flashback  episodes,  in  which  I  appeared 
on  Broadway  a  few  seasons  ago. 

The  picture  is  being  directed  by  Frank  Capra, 
and  I  have  the  same  leading  role  which  I  played 
in  the  theatre.  Yet,  so  difierent  is  the  technique 
of  the  movies  from  that  of  the  stage,  that 
interpreting  this  once  familiar  part  of  a  girl 
who  commits  suicide  and  when  she  gets  to 
heaven  learns  what  would  have  hapi)ened  had 
she  not  destroyed  herself,  is  an  entirely  new 
experience  for  me.  I  have  to  study  my  role 
right  from  the  beginning  again,  just  as  though 
I  had  never  seen  the  part  before. 

In  the  theatre,  one  has  to  build  up  for  plot 
and  characterisation,  with  sustained  efiort, 
scene  by  scene,  in  consecutive  sequence  of  events. 
Before  a  play  opens,  the  cast  must  rehearse 
the  entire  three  or  four  acts,  over  and  over,  for 
at  least  three  weeks.  But  in  the  pictures,  the 
middle  or  even  the  end  of  the  story  may  be  shot 
in  advance  of  the  beginning. 

Various  episodes  occurring  within  a  given 
locale  or  interior  or  exterior,  are  completed 
and  then  the  players  and  camera  move  on  to 
the  next  setting.  This  means  we  rehearse  as 
we  go  along.  Before  each  scene,  the  director 
calls  his  players  together  and  tells  us  briefly 
what  he  wants.  Then  we  run  through  the 
action  a  few  times. 

Of  course,  we  have  learned  our  hnes  before- 
hand, and  the  whole  rehearsal  may  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  This 
procedure  seemed  to  me  ve^r  confusing,  at 
first,  after  the  more  leisurely  stage  methods, 
but  it  keys  one  up  tremendously  and  is  very 
exciting. 

As   soon   as  Lost   Horizons   is  completed. 


The  author  of 
this  article  was 
once  a  social 
leader  but  her 
connection 
with  stage  and 
screen  led  to 
her  name  be- 
ing dropped 
fromthe  Social 
Register  — 
America's 
Debrett.  She 
tells  you  be- 
low what  she 
thinks  about  it 
all. 


Universal  has  two  pictures  awaiting  me.  The 
first  is  The  Litckiest  Girl  in  the  World,  by  Ann 
Jordon.  It  is  being  adapted  by  Henry  Myers 
and  originally  ran  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
under  the  title  of  "Kitchen  Privileges".  This 
wiU  be  the  first  production  to  be  made  by 
Morrie  Ryskind,  who  was  recently  signed  by 
Charles  R.  Rogers  under  the  unique  contract  of 
writer,  director  and  producer. 

The  story  revolves  around  an  attractive, 
wealthy  and  self-willed  twentieth  century  girl 
who  thinks  she  is  madly  in  love  with  a  society 
hanger-on  who  has  about  $150.00  per  month. 
Her  distracted  parent  says  he  will  consent  to 
the  marriage  only  if  his  daughter  can  first  learn 
to  live  alone  on  that  sum.  She  accepts  the 
dare  and  meets  many  surprises  including  real 
romance. 

The  second  Universal  property  for  which  I  am 
being  favourably  considered  as  the  lead,  is  a 
screen  version  of  Rachel  Field's  highly  popular 
book.  Time  Chit  of  Mind.  This  fine  and  unusual 
literary  achievement  with  its  inspiring  theme  of 
strength  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  odds,  is  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  beautiful  love  stories  ever  written,  and  with 
James  Whale  scheduled  to  direct  it,  the  picture 
should  prove  quite  as  enthralling  and  outstand- 
ing as  the  novel. 

The  role  of  Rose  Femald  in  Time  Out  Of  Mind 
was  originally  intended  for  Margaret  SuUavan, 
but  as  she  is  returning  to  the  theatre  next  autumn 
to  star  in  the  new  George  Kaufman  and  Edna 
Ferber  drama.  Stage  Door,  I  am  next  in 
line. 

It  is  curious  how  Margaret  and  I  have  followed 
the  same  trail  from  Broadway  to  Hollywood. 
You  will  remember,  it  was  while  Peggy  was 
playing  in  New  York  in  Dinner  At  Eight,  in 
1933,  that  Universal  signed  her  for  pictures  and 
I  succeeded  her  in  that  play  when  she  left  for 
CaUfomia.  Then,  some  months  later,  the  same 
movie  company  also  gave  me  my  first  film 
contract. 

Although  there  have  never  been  any  footlight 
favourites  among  my  conservative  forbears, 
somehow  I  always  wanted  to  be  an  actress  from 


Jane  Wyatt  in  a  charming  period  ballroom 
dress  designed  for  her  to  wear  in  "  Great 
Expectations." 


my  earUest  childhood.  I  was  bom  in  Campgaw, 
New  Jersey,  but  was  only  four  years  old  when 
my  parents  took  me  to  New  York  to  be  educated 
in  private  schools.  Throughout  my  classes,  I 
counted  my  calendar,  not  as  most  children  do, 
from  the  Christmas  holidays  to  the  summer 
vacation,  but  from  last  year's  school  play  to 
next  year's.  For  me,  the  outstanding  event 
of  my  girlhood  was  not  my  coming-out  party, 
but  the  time  I  donned  a  false  beard  emd  played 
Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

At  the  end  of  my  second  year  at  Barnard 
College,  I  definitely  made  up  my  mind  to  choose 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  The  following  winter, 
instead  of  returning  to  Barnard,  I  entered  the 
Apprentice  School  at  the  Berkshire  Playhouse 
at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  to  learn  acting 
in  a  really  serious  way.  That  was  in 
June,  1930,  and  by  September  of  the  same 
year,  I  obtained  my  first  Broadway  en- 
gagement as  understudy  for  Rose  Hobart  in 
Tradewinds. 

I'M  never  forget  that  play.  The  first  time  I 
ever  went  on  in  place  of  Miss  Hobart,  I  was  so 
nervous  and  fell  over  the  side  of  a  ship's  set, 
plunging  through  the  canvas  ocean  and  colliding 
with  a  Chinaman  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs, 
who  was  just  about  to  make  his  entrance  at 
the  gangplank. 

After  Tradevuinds,  I  had  a  long  run  of  short 
run  plays  such  eis  The  Tadpole,  Fatal  Alibi, 
Olivia  Bows  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  The  Mad  Hopes, 
Evensong,  and  Conquest.  It  was  just  like  being 
a  member  of  a  stock  company — I  found  myself 
learning  a  new  role  almost  every  week.  But 
tides  have  a  way  of  turning,  and  Dinner  At 
Eight  brought  me  a  six  months'  steady  engage- 
ment in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

As  I  never  want  to  give  up  the  theatre 
altogether,  I  have  a  clause  in  my  screen  contract 
which  permits  me  to  return  to  the  stage,  every 
year,  between  January  and  May. 
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DO  WOIfim 
HAKE 

OR  BRi:  AK 

ACTORS? 


VyZe  put  the  question:  "Is 
your  professional  life  in 
the  hands  of  feminine  film- 
goers?"  to  several  of  the  screen's 
most  popular  leading  men. 
Here  are  their  replies  which 
provide  some  startling 
surprises. 


Herbert  Marshall 
considers  that 
ux)man's  effect  on  the 
future  of  actors  is 
enormous. 


I OVIE  actors  are  the  most  highly 
praised  and  highly  paid  class  of 
men  in  the  world. 

The  first  condition  is  essential 
to  the  second.  For  to  gain  great 
financial  reward  there  must  be  equally 
great  personal  acclaim.  While  this  may  begin 
with  printed  approval,  it  does  not  end  there. 
Lasting  applause,  in  which  may  be  heard  the 
clink  of  gold,  comes  from  audiences.  But  it 
swells  in  volume  with  lip-service. 

What  counts  most  of  all  is  the  spoken 
word.  It  is  heard  everywhere — in  the  street, 
in  the  shop,  in  the  office,  and  in  the  home. 
Social  gatherings  are  its  special  forum.  There 
talk  is  fast  and  sometimes  furious.  Screen 
reputations  are  fashioned  into  rich  splendour 
or  torn  to  shreds. 

Since  women  flock  to  pictures  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  men,  they  may  logically  be 
considered  to  wield  the  balance  of  power, 
together  with  having  the  advantage  in 
speech.  What  they  say  would  seem  to  be 
equivalent  to  thumbs  up  or  thumbs  down. 

If  their  decision  were  restricted  to  women 
stars  the  matter  would  be  quite  simple. 


But  the  situation  takes  on  peculiar  interest 
for  the  reason  it  includes  men  stars.  Natu- 
rally, perhaps,  the  chief  effect  is  upon  the 
popularity  of  so-called  romantic  actors. 
Inevitably,  then,  it  brings  up  the  question  : 
Do  women  make  or  break  actors  ? 

"There  isn't  any  question  about  it,"  declared 
John  Barrymore.  "  Feminine  interest  is  of 
excessive  importance  to  the  actor,  provided" — 
this  with  the  flicker  of  a  smile — "it  doesn't 
meet  him  off  the  screen  without  his  make-up  on. 
Inasmuch  as  possibly  three-foatths  of  every 
audience  is  composed  of  women  it's  a  cinch  they 
can  make  or  break  an  actor.  But  I  don't  think 
the  actor's  work  itself  is  affected  by  any  influence. 
No  actor  worth  his  salt  plays  deliberately  to  an 
audience  any  more  than  Paderewski  plays  to  a 
Steinway — he  plays  on  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  women's  approval  of  an  actor  is  for 
good  or  bad;  but. it's  very  pleasant,  a  most 
agreeable  sensation. 

"  Tncidentally,  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything 
X  sexual  about  it.  So  far  as  that  goes,  some 
feminine  stars  have  a  great  following  of  their 
own  sex.  This  was  proved  years  ago  by  the 
thousands  of  girls  and  women  who  adored 
Maude  Adams  on  the  stage  and  waited  for  her 
at  the  stage  door  to  show  their  aiffection. 

"When  my  own  sister  Ethel  gave  a  matinee 
in  her  earlier  days  she  was  fairly  mobbed  by 
them.  Much  the  same  loyalty  to  men  stars 
of  the  screen,  particularly  Clark  Gable,  is 
evident  to-day.  It  may  at  times  embarrass 
them  personally,  but  it's  all  to  the  good  of  their 
professional  success.  It  makes  them,  whereas 
the  lack  of  it  would  break  them." 

Herbert  Marshall  put  all  his  sincerity  into  : 
"Whatever  women  do  in  the  bulk,  and  of  course 
they  do  constitute  the  bulk  of  movie  audiences, 
means  that  their  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
actor  is  enormous. 

"Meanwhile  he  is  left  to  the  bewilderment  of 
wondering  how  to  keep  in  their  good  graces  or 
out  of  their  bad  ones.  An  accidental  word 
dropped  here  or  there  in  a  women's  club  may  be 
disastrous  to  him.  This  is  perfectly  disgraceful 
if  it  happ>ens  to  be  unjust,  in  such  case  the  actor 
may  well  ask  if  the  women  are  discerning 
enough  to  hold  that  tremendous  majority 
which  they  do  in  the  picture  theatre.  But  of 
one  thing  we  may  b«  certain.  Women  are 
emotional,  and  for  this  reason  are  sure  to 
respond  to  emotional  acting.  It  is  through  their 
emotions  they  have  become  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  screen  actor." 

William  Powell  was  frank  to  say  :  "Certainly 
women  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  success  of  an 
actor.    There  are  outstanding  cases  where  an 


actor  has  definitely  been  made 
by  women.  There's  no  better 
example  than  Rudolph  Valentino. 
I  think  handsome  men  have  a 
definite  appeal  for  women,  young 
ones  in  particular.  When  play- 
ing a  part,  however  the  thought 
of  an  audience  as  men  or  women 
never  occurs  to  me.  It  is  only 
later  that  I  realise  what  a 
tremendous  force  women  are  in 
determining  the  popularity  of 
an  actor." 

Nelson  Eddy  took  this  view :  "  One  cannot 
under-estimate  the  influence  women  have  on  the 
box-office,  which  is  the  barometer  of  success. 
Women  set  the  trend  in  screen  heroes.  There 
was  Valentino. 

"Then  came  the  era  of  the  rugged  actors — 
Gable,  Cagney,  and  so  on.  From  a  romantic 
angle,  women  are  in  a  position  to  know  what 
tyj>e  they  prefer,  and  their  preferences  often 
determine  whether  an  actor  will  'go  over'  or 
'flop'.  As  to  his  being  handsome,  that's  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  Some  of  our  best 
actors  are  not  handsome,  so  you  can't 
measure  ability  by  ph3rsical  appearance.  I 
believe  women  have  a  fine  understanding  of 
characterisation,  and  that  they  judge  by  the 
quaUty  of  an  actor's  performance." 

That  idol  of  the  feminine  world,  Clark  Gable, 
spoke  from  experience:  "There's  no  doubt 
that  women  determine  an  actor's  success  in  a 
box-office  way.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
'  romantic '  type  of  actor.  This  fellow's  chances 
are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  women.  But 
this  doesn't  signify  that  he  has  to  be  handsome. 
Some  of  the  men  on  the  screen  who  aren't  hand- 
some are  most  successful — Charles  Laughton, 
Paul  Muni  and  many  more. 

"  '  I  *his  doesn't  minimise  the  fact  that  the  great 
JL  majority  of  moving-picture  audiences  are 
women,  and  so  an  actor's  chances  of  success  are 
largely  in  their  hands.  They  are  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  handsomeness  is  not  the  true  secret 
of  attractiveness.  I'll  admit,  however,  that 
good  looks  might  help  an  actor  alon^.  But, 
above  everything  else,  women  like  smcerity. 
All  an  actor  can  do  is  to  play  a  part,  good  or 
bad,  with  as  much  sincerity  and  understanding 
as  he  can  put  into  it.  Then  he  can  only  hope 
to  have  the  women  on  his  side." 

With  British  conservatism,  Leslie  Howard 
reflected  :  "This  is  a  sweeping  question.  But 
if  women  as  a  body  are  against  an  actor  I  don't 
think  he  has  much  chance  of  success.  Charles 
Frohman,  who  was  the  greatest  maker  of  stage 
stars,  believed  that  men  were  of  limited  appeal 
and  put  his  ultimate  faith  in  women  stars.  To 
me  audiences  are  neutral,  no  cult,  just  human 
beings.  But  women  have  more  leisure  than 
men,  so  they  are  likely  to  have  more  opinions 
about  actors. 

"  In  this  respect  men  are  apathetic,  with  no 
violent   preferences   as  to   screen  favourites. 
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Robert  Montgomery,  seen  here  ujith  his  wife, 
suggests  that  "  Women  express  themselves  more 
freely  than  men." 


Fredric  March  and  his  wife. 
He  thinks  men  are  more 
romantic  than  women. 


Women  are  louder  in  their  praise  or  commenda- 
tion, and  it  is  this  difierence  which  makes  them 
a  power.  All  movie  audiences  are  like  matinee 
audiences  in  the  New  York  theatre — that  is. 
preponderantly  feminine.  Naturally,  then, 
their  opinion  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  actor." 

Robert  Montgomery  was  of  similar  behef  in 
one  sense.  "Women  are  more  audible  than 
men.  They  express  themselves  freely.  This 
makes  them  powerful  in  settling  the  fate  of  an 
actor.  Collectively  they  are  charming,  and  I 
must  say  they  couldn't  have  been  nicer  to  me. 
But  there  was  one  individual  exception. 

I had  a  funny  experience  at  the  pre-view 
of  a  picture  in  wluch  I  ingloriously  figured. 
With  me  was  a  woman  star  who  was  also  in 
the  picture,  and  both  of  us  were  suffering 
agonies.  My  groans  at  the  things  I  saw  myself 
doing  finally  caused  a  woman  sitting  just  in 
front  of  us  to  object,  'I'm  terribly  sorry,  but 
you're  making  me  uncomfortable.'  'But, 
I  protested,  just  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  innocent 
com{>anion  beside  me, '  did  you  ever  see  anything 
worse  than  that  damn  woman  ? '  Without 
turning  her  head  and  blissfully  unaware  of  my 
shameful  identity,  the  lady  in  front  snapped, 
'Wait  till  that  uncouth  rat  appears  on  the  screen 
again.'  That  was  me  !  But,  I  repeat,  women 
have  been  very  nice  to  me.  And  that's  why  I'm 
now  bowing  low." 


Smiling,  Ronald  Colman  was  gallantly  poetic 
with :  y 

"  'What  can  I  say. 

Since  Sylvia  be  ever  faire  to  me  ?  ' 
"No  one  knows  better  than  producers  how 
essential  the  good  opinion  of  women  is,  for  it 
is  the  lady  of  the  household  who  decides  what 
picture  the  family  will  go  to  to-night. 

"  Then  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  actor 
is  worthy  to  share  in  her  good  graces.  If  he 
has  the  romantic  appeal  this  is  unquestionably 
an  asset.  But  almost  every  romantic  actor,  in 
my  opinion,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
or  forty  before  this  appeal  can  satisfactorily 
be  made  to  women.  He  must  have  experience 
behind  it,  and  women  know  he  couldn't  have 
it  at  twenty-five. 

"If  he  can  please  men  as  well,  so  much  the 
better  for  him.  But  first  of  all  he  must  please 
women  to  be  a  successful  actor.  Not  that  he 
should  obviously  and  definitely  seek  to  win  his 
way  into  their  hearts. 

"  I  don't  think  of  an  audience  at  all  when  I'm 
working.  But  afterwards  I  do  realise  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  women  and  that 
success  or  failure  rests  with  them." 

That  rugged  actor. 
Spencer  Tracy,  hit  out 
straightfromthe 
shoulder :  "Sure  women 
have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  success  of  an  actor. 
.\s  a  rule  they  have 
more  time  for,  and  are 
more  interested  in, 
pictures  than  men.  It's 
just  like  anything  else. 

"Women  can  make  or 
break  a  man  in  business. 


Nelson  Eddy  and  his  mother. 
He  says  "  One  cannot  tmder- 
estimate  the  influence  women 
have  on  the  box-office." 


Clark  Gable  declares  that 
women  determine  an  actor's 
success  at  the  box-office. 
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They  can  determine  whether  a  book  will  be  a 
'best  seller,'  whether  a  motor  car  will  go  over, 
whether  a  certain  type  of  home  will  be  p>opulax — 
so  why  shouldn't  they  be  able  to  make  or  break 
an  actor?  Women  single  out  a  certain  actor 
they  hke  particularly  in  a  certain  kind  of  part. 
It's  my  guess  they  don't  go  out  of  their  way 
looking  for  handsome  fellows. 

"  Of  course,  if  their  preference  is  for  handsome 
men  in  real  life,  then  the  chances  are  theyH 
want  that  kind  of  screen  hero.  But  it  takes 
all  kinds  of  men  to  make  a  world — and  that's 
where  we  actors  get  a  break  !  " 

Fredric  March  took  this  surprising  angle  : 
"I  think  men  are  more  romantic  than  women. 
It's  part  of  their  make-up.  They  idealise 
women,  whereas  women  take  them  pretty  much 
for  granted — lucky  thing,  too  ! 

"  "XT  Tomen  are  more  intuitive,  men  more  senti- 
VV  mental,  and  they  appeal  sentimentally  to 
women  because  of  their  chivalry.  The  actor 
can  bank  on  this,  and  if  he's  wise  he  does. 
It's  what  might  be  called  his  sex  appeal." 

Ernst  Lubitsch  beUeves  that  even  comedians 
have  sex  appeal,  and  I  agree  with  him.  But 
if  you  try  to  play  to  one  sex  you're  lost.  You've 
got  to  satisfy  yourself.  If  you  do  this  you  may 
satisfy  women,  though  you  never  can  tell. 

"The  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
women  choose  the  film  the  family  will  go  to  see. 
The  husband  may  hate  Fredric  March,  but  if  his 
wife  says  March  that's  what  he  gets  !  This 
domination  by  women  extends  to  actors.  It's 
just  a  case,  all  round,  of  feminine  rule  of  the 
screen.  If  a  picture  doesn't  have  romantic 
appeal  for  women,  the  actor  has  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.    That's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell." 

Place  aux  dames  I  And  while  yon  make 
way,  let  them  make  or  break  actors. 
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$hot«^ith  Our 
Candid  Camera 


CecU  B.  De  Mille 
has  a  cheery  word 
with  his  latest  screen 
discovery,  Helen  Bur- 
gess, who  makes  her 
film  ddnxt  in  "The 
Plainsman."  She 
takes  the  part  of  the 
wife  of  Buffalo  Bill. 


Right :  Robert  Wool- 
sey,  complete  tinth 
cigar,  manfully  hides 
his  emotion  while 
bidding  au  revoir  to 
his  vartnrr,  Bert 
Wheeler,  complete 
with  fiancee,  Sally 
Haines,  on  their  re- 
turn to  America.  The 
two  comedians  will 
soon  be  at  work  again 
on  a  new  Radio 
picture. 


The  Children's  Hour  :  Joan  Gardner,  who 
is  under  contract  to  London  Films,  gives 
a  helping  hand  to  Miriam  Hopkins's 
adopted  son  at  the  Children's  Garden 
Party  given  hy  Alexander  Korda  at  the 
Denham  Studios. 
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SEVEIiTY-THREE 
YEARN  YOri^G 


/^UR  sp>ecial  correspondent  interviews  C.  Aubrey 
^■^^  Smith,  who  after  forty-four  years  on  stage  and 
screen  is  still  winning  new  laurels.  He  has  made  a 
hit  in  The  Garden  of  Allah  recently. 


CTORS  come  and  go,  but  bushy- 
browed  C.  Aubrey  Smith  seems 
to  go  on  for  ever.    At  seventy- 

 three  years  of  age  this  stem- 

visaged  Englishman  is  one  of  Hollywood's 
busiest  and  most  popular  actors.  In  the 
past  three  years  he  has  played  important 
roles  in  tw  enty-six  pictures  for  ten  difEerent 
companies. 

Like  a  vintage  wine.  Smith  improves  with 
age.  During  forty-four  years  on  the  stage 
and  screen  he  has  always  been  in  the  top 
flight,  yet  he  probably  achieved  his  greatest 
success  in  his  most  recent  picture.  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.  His  part  of  tiie  Earl  of  Dorin- 
court  was  made  to  measure  for  him.  If  you 
look  at  the  original  Reginald  Birch  illustra- 
tion in  the  book  you  will  see  that  Aubrey 
Smith  might  have  been  the  model  for  that 
unforgettable  example  of  the  best  and  worst 
in  British  aristocracy. 

As  a  result  of  his  vivid  portrayal  of  that 
character  Smith  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of 
his  career.  The  Actors'  Screen  Guild  in 
America  voted  his  Dorincourt  a  tie  with 
Wilham  Powell's  Ziegfeld  tis  the  best 
performance  of  the  month.  David  O. 
Selznick,  the  producer  of  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy, immediately  signed  him  on  a  five 
years'  contract,  and  cast  him  in  a  featured 
role  supporting  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Charles 
Boyer  in  the  next  Selznick  picture.  The 
Garden  of  Allah.  On  top  of  this  nearly 
every  producer  in  HoUjrwood  has  angled  for 
Smith's  services  on  loan. 

So  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  enjoying  a 
well-earned  retirement.  Smith  is  kept  hard  at 
work.  In  private  life  Smith  is  not  unlike  his 
screen  self,  with  a  stem,  almost  forbidding 
exterior  hiding  a  heart  which  must  be  made  of 
gold,  for  he  is  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of 
men.  He  keeps  remarkably  fit  and  active  and 
seems  quite  unafiected  by  the  arduousness  and 
excitement  of  filming. 

In  The  Garden  of  Allah,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
causing  more  interest  in  Hollywood  than  any 
other  production  for  years.  Smith  plays  the  part 
of  Father  Roubier,  a  desert  priest.  With  the 
rest  of  the  company  Smith  sj>ent  three  weeks  on 
location  in  the  Arizona  desert.  Every  day  the 
sun  beat  down  relentlessly.  .\t  noon  the  tempera- 
ture registered  anything  from  120-150  degrees. 
The  heat  was  so  intense  that  Marlene  Dietrich 
fainted  three  times  and  had  hysterics  on  one 
occasion.  Her  co-star.  Charles  Boyer,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
shower-baths  daily,  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany just  stood  around,  cursing  the  sun,  and 
limply  hanging  on  to  something  for  support. 

And  the  coolest  man  in  the  whole  outfit  was — 
you've  guessed  it — C.  Aubrey  Smith.  During  the 
three  days  I  spent  there,  the  temperature  in 
the  sun  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  125 
degrees.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  keep  in  the 
shade,  but  even  so  I  felt  exactly  like  the  pro- 
verbial wet  rag.  But  the  actors,  following  the 
example  of  Noel  Coward's  mad  dogs  and  English- 
men, were  forced  to  spend  several  minutes  at  a 
stretch  emoting  in  the  full  glare  of  the  midday 
sun. 

A  temporary  halt  was  called  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  beard  "  Father  Smith  "  in  his  den. 


in  the  one-roomed  wooden  hut  which 
comprised  his  quarters.  He  was 
lounging  in  a  comfortable  armchair, 
his  legs  crossed,  and  peering  up  at  me 
with  those  penetrating  grey  eyes. 
Traces  of  perspiration  there  were 
none.  Except  for  the  incongruity  of 
his  robe,  he  looked  the  perfect  cool, 
calm  and  collected  Englishman  one 
reads  about  in  books. 

His  imfyerturbability  under  such 
tryi:;g  conditions  was  something  to 
wonder  at,  but  the  Grand  Old  Man 
indignantly  denied  that  he  had  any 
elaborate  formulas  for  keeping  fit 
and  active. 

"Formula,  huh!"  he  snorted.  "I 
keep  in  condition  by  the  simple 
process  of  not  worrrying  about  keep- 
ing in  condition.  I  walk,  and  play 
cricket,  but  I  assure  you  I  don't 
indulge  in  any  stunts  like  a  mile 
run  before  breakfast."  He  shud- 
dered. "The  mere  idea  of  it  horrifies  me." 

"Smoking?"  he  reached  for  one  of  his  large 
collection  of  pipes.  "A  doctor  once  told  me  that 
if  I  didn't  give  it  up  I  couldn't  live  much  longer. 
So  I  stopfied  it  for  four  months." 

"WTien  was  that?" 

"About  forty  years  ago,"  he  replied  com- 
placently. 


Nor  does  he  have  any  strict  rules  about  drink- 
ing, but  he  confesses  a  life-long  fondness 
for  an  occasional  whisky-and-soda. 

"  I  think  it  wise  never  to  drink  before  sun- 
down," he  remarked,  and  then  added  with  a  dry 
smile,  "  but  I  am  only  wise  some  of  the  time." 

Smith's  first  ambition  was  to  become  a  doctor. 
He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Cambridge 
University.  While  at  Cambridge  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Cambridge  .\mateur  Dramatic 
Club,  but  it  was  as  a  cricketer  that  Smith 
achieved  his  first  fame.  He  was  known  as 
"Round  the  Comer"  Smith,  because  of  his 
unique  style  of  bowling,  and  his  new  estate  is 
called  "Round  the  Comer,"  in  remembrance  of 
that  nickname.  He  was  captain  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  team  and  of  two  English 
teams  which  toured  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

At  the  end  of  his  South  African  tour  he  stayed 
on  to  become  a  member  of  the  Johannesburg 
Stock  Exchange,  returning  to  Europe  in  1890  to 
settle  dow^n  to  a  similar  career  in  London.  Two 
years  of  business  was  enough  for  him,  so  he 
became  an  actor  and  made  his  professional  debut 
on  tour  with  the  Tapping  and  Cartwright  com- 
pany. 

The  complete  account  of  his  stage  appearances 
sounds  like  a  list  of  the  most  famous  plays  and 
players  of  modem  times.  Among  the  great  actors 
and  actresses  with  whom  he  has  appeared  are 
included  Ellen  Terry,  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes  Robertson,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
Cyril  Maude,  Sir  Charles  Hawtrey  and  Ethel 
Barry  more. 

It  was  in  1915  that  Smith  made  his  first  screen 
appearance,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  he 
has  divided  his  time  between  pictures  and  the 
stage.  His  early  pictures  were  made  in  New 
York  for  the  Froham  Amusement  Corporation. 
Unlike  most  stars  of  the  eariy  silent  days  he  does 
not  feel  that  from  the  actor's  point  of  view  there 
has  been  a  vast  change  in  technique. 

"  Acting  never  changes  very  much,  my  boy," 
he  said,  pufi5ng  vigorously  at  his  pipe.  "Even 
the  introduction  of  sound  has  not  radically 


C.   Avhrey   Smith  as 
Father  Roubier  in  "  The 
Garden  of  Allah." 


affected  a  player's  work.  A  good  stage  actor 
made  a  good  silent  picture  actor,  and  a  good 
silent  picture  actor  made  a  good  talking  picture 
actor,  except  in  some  cases  where  a  defect  in 
the  voice  made  a  difference. 

"  WTien  I  went  to  work  in  1915  for  the  Froham 
Amusement  Corporation,  imder  the  very  excel- 
lent direction  of  George  Irving,  who  is  now  in 
Hollywood,  our  studios  consisted  of  two  aban- 
doned churches,  one  on  Tenth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  the  other  in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  I 
must  say  they  served  the  purpose  very  well. 

"To  a  certain  extent  it  was  much  harder  work 
then.  We  had  no  such  luxuries  as  stand-ins  and 
doubles,  and  the  lights  were  much  hotter  than 
they  are  now.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  con- 
centrate one  one's  role  under  those  terrific 
lights,  and  far  more  exhausting  than  under 
present  conditions." 

During  an  acting  career  which  has  included 
some  76  plays  and  65  films  he  has  never  aban- 
doned cricket  except  for  a  few  years  following 
his  sixtieth  birthday.  Cricket  has  always  been 
his  favourite  diversion.  He  usually  plays  Ccich 
Sunday  with  other  members  of  the  British 
colony.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Hollywood 
Cricket  Club,  and,  despite  his  age,  is  captain  and 
mainstay  of  the  team.  They  frequently  play 
matches  with  other  clubs  throughout  California. 

"I  decided  that  perhaps  I  was  getting  too  old 
for  the  game,"  he  said.  "But  since  I  came  to 
Hollywood  six  years  ago  I  have  taken  it  up  agam, 
and  I  must  say  it  makes  me  feel  back  in  my 
fifties  once  more." 

Just  then  a  third  or  fourth  assistant  director 
put  his  head  in  the  door.  Would  Mr.  Smith 
return  to  the  set  for  one  more  take  before  lunch, 
please? 

And  so  Hollywood's  40-year-old-73-5rear-old 
First  Gentleman  took  his  place  in  the  blazing 
sun  while  I  stood  back  in  the  shade  and  mar- 
velled. 
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\AEET  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I    They  became  one  and  indivisible  after 
''-^^  a  chance  meeting  in  a  Hollywood  studio  where  they  were 
both  playing.    An  attractive  pair  ?    We  think  so  too ! 
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^— LAINE  BARRIE, 
who  played  "Ariel" 
to  John  Barrymore's 
  "Caliban"  in  a  real 

life  romance,  declares 
that  her  engagement  to  the 
famous  actor  is  at  an  end. 
The  attractive  little  brunette 
from  New  York  announces 
that  her  sole  interest  in  life  is 
her  film  career.  She  has  a 
contract  with  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  her  mother  is  with 
her,  so  she  is  very  happy. 

Meanwhile,  John  is  con- 
valescing in  a  Holl5r«pood 
hospital  from  a  severe  illness. 

But  do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  love  affair 
is  ended .  ' '  Ariel ' '  may  decide 
to  be  reconciled  to  her 
' '  Caliban . "  The  romance  has 
"see-sawed"  so  much  that 
an3rthing  is  likely  to  happen  ! 


Champions 


4  The  Uoll^woocl 


Merle  Oberon  and  David 
Niven  are  the  official 
doubles  table-tennis  champs  of 
the  Santa  Monica  movie  colony. 

The  contests  take  place  on  a 
table  in  the  patio  of  Merle's 
home.  Norma  Shearer,  Irving 
Thalberg,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Ronnie  Colman,  Bert  Marshall 
and  others  who  have  played  this 
team,  proclaim  them  champions. 

Stars'  Doubles 

In  such  a  place  as  the  Brow-n 
Derby,  where  everyone  is 
waiting  on  tenterhooks  to  re- 
cognise someone  else,  ludicrous 
situations  often  jirise. 

Mrs.  Jan  Garber,  who  is  a 
striking  rephca  of  Mary  Astor, 
was  surrounded  by  fans  and 
sensation-hunters  outside  the 
Derby. 

Harpo  Marx,  quiet  and  Uttle  noticeable  in 
private  life  when  he  wants  to  be,  amusedly 
watched  a  crowd  of  tourists  mob  another  tourist 
who  happened  to  look  more  like  the  screen 
Harpo  than  Harpo  really  does  himself. 

-\nother  unidentified  tourist,  who  resembled 
Joan  Crawford,  was  followed  for  blocks  when 
she  emerged  from  the  Brown  Derby  and  no 
limousine  rolled  up  to  receive  her. 

These  are  just  a  few  instances  of  doubles  of 
screen  stars  who  can  be  seen  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  We  also  have  the  hopeful  extras 
who  try  to  change  their  appearance  so  they  look 
like  film  celebrities  I 

A  Cautious  Mother 

Norma  Shearer  does  not  intend  to  lose  the 
affection  of  her  two  children,  Irving  jun. 
and  Katharine,  so  she  hires  a  new  nurse  every 
six  months. 

She  noted  that  many  children  appear  to  love 
their  nurses  more  than  their  mothers,  particularly 
when  the  parent,  if  a  film  star,  is  frequently 
absent  from  the  home.  Much  of  Norma's  time 
is  spent  at  the  studio,  so  she  is  taking  no  chances 
of  losing  her  children's  affection. 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


Therefore,  when  half  a  year  is  over,  "niusey" 
makes  a  quick  exit. 

Lucky  Man  ! 

"  Olim  Jim"  EUiott  will  not  need  to  spend 
O  another  night  on  a  park  bench  for  a  little 
while.    He  earned  £1  in  his  sleep  ! 

Down-and-out  Slim  awakened  from  his  night's 
repose  oa  a  bench  in  the  Los  Angeles  Plaza 
when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Here,  take  this,"  a  voice  said.  "You've 
earned  it." 

A  five-dollar  bill  was  pressed  into  his  hand. 
The  donor  was  a  picture  director,  who  had 
occasion  to  photograph  a  tramp  sleeping  on  a 
park  bench,  so  "Slim"  got  his  chance  in  the 
movies  ! 
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There  was  no  need 
for  the  camera- 
man to  ask  these 
three  popular 
players  to  "smile 
please."  Marsha 
Hunt.  Ray  Mil- 
land  and  Gail 
Patrick  were  in- 
fectiously gay. 


motorist  jumped  out,  ajwlogisjil 
and  then  explained  how  much 
he  liked  the  actor's  screen  work. 
Better  still,  he  gave  Wally  a 
card,  told  him  to  mail  the  bill 
for  the  damage  to  him,  and  was 
off  with  a  word  of  thanks  for  the 
chat. 

Tibbett  the  Hermit 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  who  is 
equally  famous  in  grand 
optera  and  the  films,  is  searching 
for  a  secluded  home  near 
Hollywood. 

The  reason  for  his  desire  for 
privacy  is  that  he  exercises  his 
magnificent  voice  many  hours 
every  day,  and  he  realises  that 
it  would  be  trying  to  his 
neighbours. 

Frantic  Admirers 

PoUce  reserves  had  to  be 
called  out  in  South  Pasadena 
recently  to  handle  the  crowd 
which  stormed  the  location  where 
Katharine  Hepburn  was  appear- 
ing in  a  wedding  scene.  Hundreds 
of  fans  converged  on  the  little 
church  where  the  scenes  were 
being  shot  and  threatened  to 
break  through  the  camera  lines 
which  had  been  established. 

Katharine  and  EUzabeth  Allan, 
the  bride  in  the  scene,  had  to  be 
spirited  later  out  of  a  back  door 
of  the  church,  to  escape  the 
admiring  fans  who  wanted  their 
autographs. 

Fihn  From  the  Sky 

Jean  Harlow's  mother  could 
not  come  to  Los  Angeles  to 
see  a  preview  of  Suzy,  her 
daughter's  latest  film,  so  Jean 
flew  Suzy  to  her  parent. 

  Vacationing  at  Santa  Catalina 

Island,    Mrs.  Jean   Bello,  the 
mother,    had    not    seen  her 
daughter's  newest  screen  hit. 
Taking  a  morning  off,  Jean  flew  to  Avalon, 
on  Stinta  Catalina  Island,  with  a  print  of  Suzy, 
and  had  it  screened  for  her  mother  in  a  theatre 
there  with  the  two  as  the  entire  audience.  She 
flew  back  to  Los  Angeles  in  time  to  resume  work 
in  the  afternoon. 


Odd  Footage 


A  Motor  Fan 

Stars  often  have  their  clothes  torn  by  over- 
excited fans,  but  Wallace  Beery  is  tiiie  first 
to  have  his  car  smashed  up  because  of  fan 
admiration. 

Wally  was  driving  along  a  Hollywood  street 
when  a  car  crashed  into  his  fender.    The  other 


Greta  Garbo  has  moved  into  the  Colonial 
residence  in  Brentwood  formerly  occupied 
by  Jeannette  MacDonald. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Freddie  Bartholomew  plans  to  be  a  barrister 
when  he  grows  up. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  Powell  is  receiving  instructions  in 
fishing  from  bis  son,  William  jun.,  who  attends 
a  boys'  mountain  camp. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Taylor  has  a  specially-built  radio  for 
his  portable  dressing-room. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

King  Baggot,  still  in  the  movies,  started  his 
picture  career  in  1909. 
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BOWER  MASON  Covers 


The  BRITISH 
NTIJDIOS 


r 


"UST  as  famous  theatres  such  as  Drury 
Lane,  the  St.  James's,  the  Haymarket 
and  the  Gaiety  seem  to  acquire 
distinct  personalities  of  their  own 
which  have  Uttle  or  no  bearing  on 
the  plays  that  may  be  running  there,  so  do 
our  film  studios  appear  to  develop  their 
own  distinctive  individuaUties.  There  is 
no  more  possibihty  of  confusing  the  general 
atmosphere  that  permeates,  say,  Denham 
with  that  of  Elstree  which,  in  its  own  turn, 
differs  vastly  from  the  Gaumont-British 
studios  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Ganf  ounding  the  critics  each  has  developed 
a  personality  and  an  atmosphere  of  its  own 
that  provide  a  fuU  and  complete  rebuttal  to 
those  uninformed  but  aissertive  critics  of  films 
in  general  who  are  never  tired  of  declaring 
that  the  making  of  pictures  is,  at  best,  a 
mechanical  and  soulless  business.  If  those 
who  still  profess  to  believe  that  British  pic- 
tures are  made  by  turning  a  handle  and  thus 
producing  them  like  a  string  of  sausages  were 
only  privileged  to  make  a  round  of  the 
studios  they  would  soon  be  singing  to  a 
vastly  different  tune. 

And  now  another  important  arrival  has 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
British  studios. 

A  "Moving  Scene 

This  baby  of  the  studios,  in  leng^  of  days  but 
not  in  size,  is  Pinewood,  the  new  home  of  the 
Herbert  Wilcox  Productions  which  is  situated  at 
Iver  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  new  infant  has 
not  been  allowed  a  life  of  ease  for  w^ork  and 
plenty  of  it  is  already  the  order  of  the  day — and 
night. 

Having  cleared  up  a  number  of  small  scenes  in 
his  new  production,  London  Melody,  at  Elstree, 
the  energetic  Mr.  Wilcox,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, folded  his  tents  hke  the  Arab  and  moved 
across  to  Pinewood.  And  so  efi&ciently  were  the 
prepaLrations  for  the  change-over  arranged  that 
London  Melody  was  anything  but  a  broken  one, 
work  being  resumed  in  its  new  home  without 
any  delay  at  all. 


Quick  Work 


A fleet  of  lorries  was  pressed  into  the  service 
of  moving  and  everyone  from  the  Director 
to  the  newest  clapf>er-boy  raUied  round  to  such 
good  efiect  that  work  on  the  picture  was  soon 
under  way  on  one  of  the  huge  stages.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  with  a  taste  for  statistics, 
I  may  mention  that  the  measurements  of  the 
aforesaid  stage  are  165  ft.  by  110  ft.,  which  is 
pretty  considerable  ! 


Rough  Stuff 


Anna  Neagle  who  co-stars  with  Tullio  Carmin- 
ati — and  their  work  in  The  Three  Maxims 
.showed  how  well  they  team — has  been  having  a 
strenuous  time  on  the  London  Melody  set  of  late. 
She  has  had  to  start  a  riot  in  a  "thieves  kitchen " 
in  Soho,  and  the  amount  of  energy  she  put  into 
the  task  would  most  certainly  have  aroused  the 
grudging  admiration  of  any  International  Rugger 
forward  ! 

She  plays  the  part  of  a  Soho  castaway  who 
is  caught  up  in  the  whirl  of  cabaret  hfe  while 
Carminati  has  the  role  of  a  cultured  member  of 
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the  Diplomatic  Corps  who  adopts  her. 

And,  beUeve  me,  he  needs  all  the 
diplomacy  he  jwssesses  to  handle  the 
fair  young  castaway  of  the  slums 
effectively ! 

Ambitious  Programme 

Herbert  Wilcox  had  the  very 
propter  distinction  of  shooting  the 
first  scene  at  Pinewood  where  a 
million  pound  production  programme 
is  being  undertaken.  Apart  from 
London  Melody  this  includes  a  new 
Sidney  Howard  comedy  to  be  called 
Splinters  in  the  Air  and  also  The  Navy 
Eternal. 

This  last  picture  is  a  saga  of  the 
British  Navy  and  it  is  good  to  know 
that  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy 
League  are  rallying  round  with  their 
wholehearted  support. 

A  Tongue-Twister 

Another  branch    of    the  Fighting 
Forces,  to  wit,  the  Army,  has  been 
very  much  in  e^'idence  in  the  Gau- 
mont-British studios  where  work  has 
been    pushing    steadily   forward  on 
O.H.M.S.  Wallace  Ford  looking  quite  unusually 
dignified  and  every-inch-a-soldier  in  a  smart 
blue  uniform  was  busy  on  a  scene  with  Grace 
Bradley,  when  I  visited  the  studios  recently. 

Grace,  whose  first  British  picture  this  is,  was 
having  a  spot  of  bother  with  one  of  her  lines. 
She  had  to  allude  to  one  of  the  characters  as 
"an  old  Rip  van  Winkle"  but  somehow  the 
words  just  would  not  come  right,  try  as  she 
might.  However,  the  elocutionary  difi&culty  was 
finally  overcome  by  Wally  taking  over  the  line 
and  all  was  well. 

"  Tagging  "  Along 

Although  Wallace  Ford  has  certainly  acquired 
the  correct  mihtary  bearing,  all  the  King's 
horses  and  all  the  King's  men  could  not  break 
him  of  his  penchant  for  wise-cracking  at  every 
possible  moment.  He  just  can't  resist  intro- 
ducing a  "gag"  line  that  is  as  funny  as  it  is 
unexpected,  but  when  it  comes  to  exchanging 
wisecracks,  he  finds  his  equal  not  only  in  Grace 
Bradley  but  in  Raoul  Walsh  who  is  directing  the 
picture. 

The  Call  of  the  Turf 

Walsh,  who  has  such  robust  pictures  as 
Whai  Price  Glory?  Klondyke  Annie  and 
The  Cockeyed  World  to  his  credit,  has  infected 
everyone  at  the  Gaumont-British  studios  with  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  horses.  Back  home  in 
CaUfomia  he  has  a  racing  stud  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  horses  and  he  has  brought  his  keen 
interest  in  the  sfwrt  with  him. 

W  hen  he  is  not  busy  studying  his  scenario  he 
is  busy  studying  form  in  the  racing  editions,  and 
to  hear  him  explaining  just  why  the  favourite 
cannot  bop>e  to  be  first  past  the  post  in  the  3.30 
is  a  revelation  in  itself. 

The  Director  Relaxes 

His  week-ends  are  devoted  to  visiting  New- 
market to  watch  the  horses  at  exercise  and 
so  great  is  his  devotion  to  the  sport  that  he  has 
bought  two  racehorses  in  this  country  which  he 
intends  to  race  in  America.  One  is  a  two-year 
old  named  Caynianas  with  which  he  hopes  to 
win  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap,  the  richest  race 
in  the  world  and  worth  £20.000,  and  the  other 


Miriam  Hopkir 
as  Ann  Willio 
has  no  objection 
to  her  secretarial 
duties  being  inter- 
rupted by  Tommy 
Stapleton  (Rex 
Harrison)  in  a 
scene  from  "  Tri- 
angle." 
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Race  special  !  Michael  Beary,  the  famous 
jockeyf  visited  the  "  O.H.M.S."  unit  at 
the  Gaxtmont-British  studios  recently  and, 
judging  by  the  smiles,  he  must  have  had 
sometfang  interestir^  to  say.  With  him 
are  Wallace  Ford,  Anna  Lee,  Grace 
Bradley,  Director  Raoxd  Walsh  and  John 
Mills. 


horse  is  Sunset  Trail  which  is  des- 
tined for  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

Meanwhile  Raoul  Wsdsh  has  been 
forging  ahead  with  O.H.M.S.  which 
does  not  stand  for,  "Our  Horses 
Must  Succeed"  ! 

With  The  Errin'  in  Erin 

Donovan  Pedelty,  back  from 
location  in  Ireland,  has  been 
busy  at  the  Wembley  Studios  on 
interiors  for  his  latest  film  for 
Paramount.  Titled  Never  Go  Home, 
it  deals  with  the  exciting  adven- 
tures of  an  over-ebulhent  emigrde 
whose  perpetual  praises  of  the 
"Ould  Counthry"  so  get  on  the 
nerves  of  his  friends  that  they 
ship  him  off  home  in  an  autogyro. 
He  runs  into  a  gang  of  men  who 
are  operating  ilhcit  stills — the 
potheen,  not  the  photographic 
sort,  I  hasten  to  add — and  later 
runs  into  all  sorts  of  tro\ibles 
before  reaching  London  once  more. 

Richard  Hayward  is  in  the  lead- 
ing role  and  the  heroine  is  Dinah 
Sheridan.  The  latter  is  a  newcomer 
from  the  Dublin  stage  where  she 
has  already  made  a  name  for 
herself.  And  unless  your  acting  is 
good  indeed,  fame  does  not  come 
your  way  in  that  most  knowledge- 
able and  critical  of  theatrical 
centres. 

A  Super  Set 

Down  Denham  way,  London 
Films  recently  built  what 
must  be  one  of  the  largest  sets 
ever  erected  for  use  in  Triangle  in 
which  Miriam  Hopkins  is  starring  and  which  is 
being  directed  by  that  brilliant  continental 
director,  Walter  Reisch.  It  comprises  not  only 
the  entire  front  exterior  and  wide  foyer  of  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hotel  itself  together  with  the 
approach  from  the  Strand  and  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

For  another  sequence  in  Triangle  a  room  at 
Burlington  House,  the  home  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  has  been  built.  On  the  walls  hang 
many  genuine  paintings  which  have  actually 
been  on  the  line  there.  This  is  a  pretty  gesture 
to  a  sister  art,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
the  selection  Committee  for  next  year's  Summer 
Exhibition  will  return  the  compliment  by 
hanging  stills  from  the  film  in  question  in  one 
of  their  rooms. 

A  Famous  Name 

Among  the  cast  of  Triangle  is  Lawrence  Gros- 
smith  who  plays  the  part  of  a  theatrical 
producer.  A  member  of  the  famous  theatrical 
family,  he  is  the  brother  of  the  late  George 
Grossmith  who  was  Chairman  of  London 
Films. 

Although  Lawrence  is  better  known  for  his 
work  on  the  New  York  stage,  this  is  not  his  first 
appearance  in  the  London  Films  Studios,  for  he 
has  already  filled  roles  in  three  earlier  productions 
to  wit.  Cash,  Council's  Opinion,  and  Don  Juan. 

Hollywood  Bound  1 

Sebcistian  Shaw  is  Miriam  Hopkins's  leading 
man,  and  those  responsible  for  Triangle  are 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  work  he  has  been 
doing.  He  recently  scored  heavily  in  the  West 
End  stage  productions  of  Hervey  House  and 
Green  Waters,  but  his  family  associations  are 
more  musical  than  theatrical,  his  father  being 
Dr.  Geoffrey  Shaw  and  his  uncle,  Martin  Shaw, 
is  the  noted  composer. 

Whether  he  will  be  lured  to  Hollywood  is  still 
to  be  seen,  but  he  will  be  taking  the  leading  role  of 
a  new  play  due  on  Broadway  in  the  not  far 
distant  future,  and  Hollywood's  scouts  are  to  be 
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found  there,  not  as  single  spies  but  in  battalions 
nowadays.  And  there  discerning  people  have 
given  ample  proof  that  they  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it  ! 

A  Border  Affair 

Rene  Ray  who  was  married  recently  to  George 
Posford,  the  composer  of  Goodnight  Vienna, 
has  received  a  dehghtful  wedding  present  in 
the  shape  of  a  contract  to  play  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  important  parts  ever  written  for 
a  female  star  in  this  country.  She  will  act  opposite 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  junr.  in  the  j^20(),000 
Scottish  Border  picture  which  Tay  Gamett  is 
making  for  Criterion  Films. 

She  was  chosen  for  the  part  after  exhaustive 
tests  had  been  made  at  Criterion  Studios, 
Wharton  HaU,  and  work  has  already  started  on 
the  picture  somewhere  on  the  Northumberland- 
Scottish  border.  Others  who  ^vill  be  seen  in  the 
picture  which  has  yet  to  be  titled,  include  Alan 
Hale,  Richard  Ainley  and  Googie  Withers. 

A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave 

WUl  Hay  has  become  all  nautical  of  late. 
Gainsborough  Films  recently  chartered 
a  cargo  vessel  of  1,100  tons  which  was  brought 
from  Leith  to  Falmouth  for  use  in  Windbag  the 
Sailor,  and  every  morning  she  has  been  steaming 
out  of  the  harbour  with  members  of  the  unit. 
Under  the  watchful  eye  of  her  master.  Captain 
James  Cruickshank,  Will  has  been  taking  lessons 
in  navigation,  and  on  several  occasions  he  has 
taken  the  good  ship  Rob  Roy,  as  she  has  been 
renamed,  from  the  quayside  into  the  open  sea. 

When  Thrills  are  Absent 

Speaking  as  an  experienced  motorist  and 
airman.  Will  Hay  doesn't  think  such  an 
awful  lot  of  this  navigating  business,  although 
his  skiU  has  won  the  admiration  of  Director 
William  Beaudine  and  the  members  of  the  cast 
who  accompany  him  on  Rob  Roy. 

"There  is  no  thrill  about  steering  a  big  ship," 
he  confesses,  "except  the  mental  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  I  have  control  of  a  big  vessel  and 
all  the  power  she  possesses.  There  isn't  the 
emotional  exhilaration  that  one  gets  out  of 
feeling  a  'plane  or  even  a  car  respond  to  the 
controls.  Still,  it's  a  new  experience  for  me  and 
I  am  enjoying  it." 


 A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE-- 

ONLY  a  few  days  remain  in  which 
to  make  certain  of  the  grand 
Triple  Presentation  which  Picture- 
goer  is  making  to  its  readers — 
THREE  beautiful  Gifts  in  ONE— a 
gold-nib  Fountain  Pen,  a  propelling 
Pencil,  and  a  Penknife — all  to  match. 

The  final  Reservation  Form  and 
your  Presentation  Voucher  appeared 
last  week,  and  all  applications  must 
be  received  by  WEDNESDAY  next, 
September  30.  After  that  it  unll  be 
too  late. 

Both  the  fountain  pen  and  pencil 
are  made  of  black  unbreakable 
material.  The  pen  has  a  14-carat  gold 
nib  and  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
The  propelling  pencil  carries  its  own 
supply  of  spare  leads.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  companion  pocket  kmfe. 
It  has  two  blades  of  Sheffield  steel  and 
the  case  is  in  black. 

A  limited  supply  of  a  superb  De 
Luxe  Set  is  also  available — in  this  set 
both  the  fountain  pen  and  pencil  have 
inlaid  bands  of  real  18-carat  rolled 
gold. 

Every  day  of  your  life  you  need  this 
lovely  triple  gift.  Don't  miss  this  last 
opportunity  to  make  it  yours.  In  a 
few  days  it  vuill  he  gone,  so  find  the 
reservation  form  which  appeared  last 
week  and  complete  and  post  it  NOW. 
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Left :  The  Sand  Diinner 
(John  Carradine)  tells 
Domini  and  Boris 
(Charles  Boyer),  who 
love  one  another,  that 
Destiny  will  be  cruel. 


Centre,  above:  Father  Roubier  (C.  Aubrey  Smith)  warns  Domini  ir 
front  of  Count  Anteoni,  against  marrying  Boris.    Above,  Fate  pL'.\ 
strange  tricks  with  the  lives  of  the  three  characters  seen  in  a  luxurioxt.^ 
desert  encampment. 


Basil  Rathbone  in  picturesqi^  garb  for 
his  role  as  the  strange  Italian  Count 
Anteoni. 


Tlie-  Qp6orif  o/zf^e  ^Tilm. 

Fe^r 


Mar/orv  /  Wi'/liams 


Freely  based  on  the  film  ••  Petti- 
coat Fever,"  by  permission  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Ltd.  See 
"On  the  Screens  Now  "  feature, 
page  28,  for  the  full  cast  and 
Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  film 


HEN,  consequent  on 
a  forced  landing,  one 
is    stranded    in  a 
'plane,  ninety  mUes 
from    the  nearest 
settlement  in  ice-bound  Labrador, 
one   may   be   grateful   for  the 
aptitude  for  sleep. 

Irene  Campion  found  it  so. 
Muffled  under  a  fur  rug  in  the 
cabin  comer  of  the  grounded 
'plane,  she  wasted  no  time  in 
speculation  about  the  not  very 
alluring  situation  of  being  a 
fixture  on  an  apparently  un- 
ending snow-field,  \vith  only  a 
minimum  of  water  and  provisions 
on  board. 

After  all.  Sir  James  Felton  had 
left  her  to  reconnoitre,  and 
anyone  so  dominating  jis  Sir 
James  wa5  sure  to  find  help 
sooner  or  later.  Truth  to  tell,  on 
the  journey  from  New  York  to 
Montreal,  Irene  had  found  her 
fianc6  a  little  overpowering. 

Glad  to  be  alone,  she  drifted  into 
a  doze,  from  which  she  was  awakened 
by  Sir  James'  vigorous  (juery  : 
"  Irene  !  Irene  !  So  you  are  alive  ? " 

Slightly  unwilling,  she  emerged 
from  the  fur  rug.  "I'm  all  right.  I 
was  just  hibernating.  .  .  .  Oh.  1  see, 
you've  found  an  Eskimo,  and  a  sled  ! 
VV'e  spend  the  night  in  an  igloo  ? 
I've  always  wanted  to." 

"No.  'Ihis  fellow  l^elongs  to  the 
wireless  station  we  passed  a  while 
back.  "He  tucked  the  sled  blankets 
about  her  in  a  highly  important  and 
mysterious  manner.  "Listen,  Irene  1 
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You've  got  to  be  frightfully  careful 
not  to  irritate  him." 

"What?  The  Eskimo?  He  looks 
harmless." 

"No;  the  chap  in  charge  of  the 
wireless  station.  He's  an  English- 
man, and  crazy.  His  hair  hasn't  been 
brushed  for  months.  He  looks  like 
a  wild  being  from  the  woods.  I  want 
you  to  keep  as  far  away  from  him  as 
you  possibly  can.  Don't  do  anything 
to  excite  him." 

Prepared  for  an5rthing,  Irene,  close- 
ly followed  by  Sir  James,  in  due 
course  approached  a  well-built  shack 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  hut  and 
an  aerial  tower,  gave  the  snow- 
bound landscape  a  less  forlorn 
appearance.  Their  host  must  have 
been  immediately  behind  the  door 
ready  to  op)en  it,  for  Irene,  on  enter- 
ing, cannoned  into  a  young  man, 
both  tall  and  good-looking.  His 
hair,  moreover,  was  jjerfectly  brushed 
and  smelt  of  expensive  brilliantine; 
his  face  was  newly  shaved  and 
his  well -cut  tweed  coat  correctly 
fastened.  Could  this  be  the  lunatic  ? " 

"Welcome,  most  welcome!"  he 
greeted  with  an  unquestionable 
English  accent.  "My  name  is  Dins- 
more — Dascomb  Dinsmore." 

Next  moment,  in  the  most  polished 
manner,  be  was  relieving  Irene  of 


her  furs  and  was  kneeling  to  undo 
her  storm-resisting  boots,  when  Sir 
James  intervened.  "Your  first 
crash  ? "  Mr.  Dinsmore  inquired,  in 
spite  of  having  to  stand  aside,  so 
obviously  addressing  Irene  that  she 
was  obhged  to  answer  :  "Oh,  yes  ! " 

"Pleasant,  I  hope  it  was?" 

"  DeUghtf  ul,  thanks  I " 

"No — ^no.  I  feel  I  should  thank 
you.  The  delight  is  all  mine.  Shall 
we  move  closer  to  the  fire  ?  "  If  there 
was  anything  eccentric  at  all  about 
Mr.  Dinsmore  which  appeared  doubt- 
ful, it  was  his  op)enly  expressed 
admiration  of  Sir  James'  fiancee. 

Irene  was  used  to  being  looked  at. 
None  the  less,  the  ardour  in  Mr. 
Dinsmore's  blue  eyes  and  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  cis  close  to  her  as 
possible  could  not  be  attributable  to 
her  well-chosen  tweeds  and  practical 
dark  blouse,  meeting  at  the  base  of 
the  throat  beneath  a  diamond  star 
brooch.  Sir  James  sensibly  asked  if 
they  could  go  to  their  rooms. 

"  I  could  stay  by  this  fire  for 
ever,"  Irene  sighed. 

"Not  now,"  Sir  James  negatived 
firmly.  Calling  Kimo,  the  Eskimo, 
to  show  the  gentleman  into  the  store 
closet,  grandiosely  termed  the  East 
Room,  Dinsmore  startled  Irene  by 
p>ersonally  conducting  her  to  the 
West  Room,  so  called. 


"Are  you  staying  here  all  night  ?" 
Sir  James  demanded,  furious  at 
finding  Irene  in  Dinsmore's  arms. 
"I've  been  looking  high  and  low  for 
my  boots." 

He  seemed  so  concerned 
for  her  welfare,  yet  she  felt  safer,  as 
it  were,  to  be  back  by  the  living- 
room  fire  and  accepting  the  offer  of 
soup. 

While  Sir  James,  in  the  East 
Room,  could  be  heard  calling  Kimo 
for  hot  water,  however,  Irene  dis- 
covered that  she  had  merely  jumped 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
Sitting  close  to  her  on  the  room's  one 
sofa,  Dinsmore's  eyes  became  so 
eloquent  that  she  said  hurriedly  : 
"  I'm  sure  you  and  Sir  James  will  hit 
it  off.  He's  such  a  man's  man." 

"But  I'm  not,  though  I  don't  get 
much  of  a  chance  to  be  a  woman's 
man  out  here.  D'you  know  that 
you're  the  first  beautiful  woman  I've 
seen  in  two  years  ? " 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that, 
but  I'm  sure  it's  because  you've  seen 
so  few  women  lately." 

"No.  I've  kept  my  standards 
very  high.  I'd  stake  my  life — I'd 
bet  you  five  pounds,  if  you'd  rather 
— that  you're  beautiful.  Are  you 
on  ? " 

"I  think  this  is  an  excellent  time 
for  me  to  make  an  announcement," 
Irene  said  with  an  access  of  dignity, 
raising  her  left  hand.  "Sir  James 
and  I  are  engaged."  Sir  James* 
appearance,  in  Harris  tweeds,  very 
neat  cis  to  hair  and  moustache, 
caused  Dinsmore  to  merge  intimacy 
into  politeness.  "Congratulations, 
Sir  James  !  "  Then,  turning  to  Irene, 
he  added:  "You  must  have  been 
awfully  unhappy  at  home.  Engage- 
ment is  such  a  frail  institution." 

"  T  meafft  to  ask  if  there  were  a 
-L  clergyman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," Irene  said  hastily. 

"Not  within  a  hundred  miles, 
Miss  Campion;  and  I'm  happy  to 
say  I'm  not  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
People  do  get  married  up  here, 
certainly;  but  not  in  the  winter." 
(continued  on  page  24) 
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NEW  MIRACLE  SHAMPOO 

brings  radiant  beauty  to  dull, 
ordinary'looking  hair 


The  amazing  liquid  soapless  shampoo  discovery 
gets  rid  of  film — makes  dull  hair  gleam  with  life 


Your  hair  has  Ufe  and  loveliness  that  you  have  never  seen.  It  has  softness  and  beaut>' 
you  have  never  suspected,  highlights  and  colour  tones  you  have  never  experienced. 
This  new  hquid  soapless  shampoo,  Drene,  cleanses  so  eflFectivcly  that  after  your 
very  first  Drene  shampoo  your  hair  will  be  revealed  to  you  for  the  first  time — a 
ghstening  crown  of  loveliness. 
CLEANS  HAIR  WITH  A  THOROUGHNESS 
YOU  CAN  FEEL  Drene  works  this  apparent 
miracle  for  the  simple,  understandable  reason 
that  it  washes  ezery  hair  of  the  head  CLEAN. 
Drene  isn't  an  oil  —  it  isn't  a  soap  -  it 
is  a  completely  new  discoven,'  beauty  ex- 
perts say  "the  greatest  shampoo  disco\er\-  of 
all  time." 

For  years,  quite  unknown  to  you,  micros- 
copic bits  of  soap-scum  have  been  dulling 
your  hair  after  every  shampoo.  This  happens 
because  soap  combines  with  the  minerals  in 
water  and  turns  into  a  sticky,  unrinsable  scum 
like  the  ring  left  on  the  bath.  This  scum  coats 
each  hair!  Drene,  being  neither  soap  nor  oil, 
cannot  form  this  grey  soap  veil.  In  fact,  Drene 
removes  it.  It  washes  out  every  trace  of  scalp 
oil,  dirt  and  loose  dandruff.  Every  single  shaft 
of  your  hair  is  washed  gleaming  CLEAK. 


GIVES  5  TIHES  MORE  LATHER  THAN  SOAP 

A  few  drops  of  Drene  sprinkled  from  the 
bottle  on  to  your  wet  hair  rub  instantly  into 
a  glorious  billowy  lather — even  in  the  hardest 
water.  No  before  mixing,  no  mess.  One  quick 
lathering  washes  the  hair  cleaner  than  you've 
ever  washed  it  before. 


CLEAR  WATER  RINSING— NO  SPECIAL 
AFTER-RINSES  Drene  lather  is  so  highly 
soluble  that  only  plain  water  rinsing  is 
necessary  and  out  comes  every  bit  of  that 
abundant  lather.  It's  goodbye  to  messy  lemon 
and  vinegar  rinses  and  goodbye  to  that  sticky 
film  which  mats  your  hair  and  makes  it  so 
hard  to  set.  With  Drene  your  hair  is  left  clean 
to  feel,  lovely  to  look  at  and  easy  to  set.  It  will 
gleam  with  new  life,  sparkle  with  fascinating 
highlights  and  be  revealed  in  all  its  glorious 
beauty. 

CHILDREN  AND  MEN  LIKE  DRENE  TOO 

There's  a  rare  tingling,  invigorating  freshness 
about  Drene  that  men  like.  That  generous, 
penetrating  lather  cleanses  so  deeply,  so 
thoroughly. 

Drene  too,  is  the  quickest,  easiest  shampoo 
for  children's  hair.  Just  one  lathering — then 
quick  rinsing  and  the  job's  done.  Drene  is 
so  pure  and  gentle  that  even  if  you  splash  a 
little  of  the  lather  into  the  child's  eyes,  it 
smarts  no  more  than  an  eyeful  of  plain  water. 
But  the  great  point  about  Drene  for  children 
apart  from  its  quickness  -is  that  it  washes 
CLEAN.  It  is  the  healthiest  and  finest  tonic- 
shampoo  you  can  give  them. 


BUY  ORENE  AT  ALL  CHEMISTS 

INCLUDING  BOOTS,  TIHOTHY  WHITES,  TAYLORS 
AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

size  ^ves  2  sham- 
poos for  full  head  of 
hair.  1  6  '  Economy  ' 
Family  size  ^ves  8 
shampoos  or  more. 

Send  id.  in  stamps  for  a  trial 
hoitle  oi  Drene  containing  ample 
for  two  full  shampoos.  One 
bottle  only  to  each  family.  Fill 
in  coupon  and  post  to  address 
below  in  1  !d.  stamped  envelope. 

I  SAMPLE  OFFER 


TRY  DRENE  THIS  WEEK-END  AND  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME  SEE  HOW  LOVELY  YOUR  HAIR  REALLY  IS 

«d.  BOTTLE  GIVES  2  SHAMPOOS,  I  6  FAMILY  SIZE  GIVES  8  SHAMPOOS  OR  MORE 


T>.  Th.im.is  He.iley  &  Co.  I.iJ..  Dt-pt.  Drene  X.l.  CJuccns 
L.11U-.  .N\  vviaslli..>.n-Tym'. 

I  .ini  enclostn«;  .1*1.  in  st.-tmpei  to  cover  |iost.lrio  an.! 
I>:1t-k^n;^.  l*!f.ise  send  me  a  fatl-size  lri.n  boltlv  of 
l>renc  cunt.iinin^  two  full  shampoos. 


IA'^JIfE 
BLOCK  LETTEKS 

ADDRESS  

BLOCK  LETTEXS  ' 
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PETTICOAT   FEVER  — Continued 


"Operator!"  Sir  James  called 
Dinsmore  briskly  from  the  door. 
"Be  so  good  as  to  transmit  this 
message  to  St.  John's  immediately. 
I've  asked  to  have  a  ship  sent  up." 

"Of  course.  I'll  get  the  soup  first. 
England  exj>ects  every  man  to  do 
his  social  duty.  I'm  sorry  to  have 
been  lax." 

"You've  not.  You've  been  most 
hospitable,"  Irene  conceded.  She 
str^sed  the  fact  when  alone  with 
Sir  James.  "You  may  think  him 
dehghtfiil,  my  dear  Irene,"  that 
gentleman  declared,  "but  you  don't 
know  aU.  I've  just  discovered  some- 
thing. Come  with  me."  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  smaller  of  the  huts 
and,  tiptoeing,  peered  through  a 
window. 

"  Jim,  native  women  !  Horrible  I 
Do  you  suppose  they're  young  ? " 

"Hard  to  tell  with  an  Eskimo. 
Anyway,  there's  a  story  of  degenera- 
tion for  you." 

At  dinner,  Sir  James  touched  on 
a  subject  much  nearer  his  heart: 
"Might  I  inquire,  Dinsmore,  if  you 
sent  my  message  ? "  he  observed. 

"Sorry;  I've  been  too  rushed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it's  not  the  slightest 
good  asking  for  a  ship.  Harbour 
freezes  over  in  a  single  night  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  frozen 
over.  Thermometer  stands  at  six- 
teen degrees  below  zero.  Whoopee  i " 

Dinsmore  accompanied  the  mani- 
festation of  triumph  by  rending  Sir 
James'  written  message  in  fragments. 

"  Mad — absolutely  mad  1  He  may 
go  violent,"  Sir  James  prognosti- 
cated when  Dinsmore  had  left  the 
living-room  over  the  matter  of  an 
uncooked  steak.  "The  only  thing 
is  to  bribe  Kimo  to  sneak  us  to  the 
mission,  even  if  it  is  ninety  miles 
away.  Money's  no  use.  Give  me 
your  jewellery,  old  girl." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  in  the  'plane." 

"We  must  go  for  it,  first  thing 
to-morrow." 

Secretly.  Irene's  acknowledged 
pleasure  outran  duty  when,  the 
following  morning,  Dinsmore,  having 
offered  to  drive  her,  handed  her  into 
the  sled. 

"Where  is  Sir  James?  I  thought 
he  was  following  with  Kimo,"  she 
said  at  their  first  pause.  She  began 
to  feel  uncomfortable.  About  her 
stretched  a  snow-slope  with  never 
a  tree.  The  air  was  still,  but 
incredibly  cold.  Dinsmore  heljjed 
her  ailight,  but  the  landscajje  refused 
to  yield  sign  of  a  human  being. 

"Don't  worry.  Sir  James  is  pro- 
bably waiting  for  you  at  the  'plane 
by  now,"  Dinsmore  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  there 
was  another  way  round?  You  really 
are  trying  this  morning,"  she 
challenged,  finding  it  impossible  to 


stand  still,  and  embarking  on  a  cross 
between  a  Highland  fling  and  hop- 
scotch. Dinsmore,  keeping  pace 
with  her  antics,  was  not  to  be  out- 
done in  cavilling.  Growing  a  little 
warmer,  Irene,  nevertheless,  found 
herself  accused  of  wanting  to  marry 
money  and  a  title. 

"VTothing  of  the  sort,"  she  assured, 
i.^  with  tiie  conviction  of  one  whose 
inward  conviction  is  crumbling. 
"Sir  James  and  I  had  a  beautiful 
romance.  He  saved  me  from  drown- 
ing at  the  risk  of  his  own  hfe." 

"I  shall  always  have  a  soft  sp>ot 
for  Sir  James,"  her  companion 
returned,  with  all  the  gravity  possi- 
ble to  a  man  literally  on  the  hop. 
Waiting  for  that  gentleman  in  the 
cabin  of  the  'plane,  whither  he  had 
definitely  not  arrived,  Irene  hoped 
the  penitent  mood  of  her  companion 
might  prevail.  Aware  that  his 
manner,  if  not  exactly  familiar,  was 
becoming  rather  affectionate,  she 
tried  to  leave,  but  the  advent  of  a 
polar  bear  drove  her  into  Dinsmore's 
arms.   Thus  Sir  James  found  them. 

"  Are  you  staying  here  all  night  ?  " 
he  demanded.  "I've  been  looking 
high  and  low  for  my  boots.  Kimo 
had  them  on  the  sled  and  didn't 
understand  a  word  when  I  shouted 
at  him." 

Though  ruflSed,  Sir  James  made 
no  comment  on  the  return  journey. 
His  bad  temper,  as  it  turned  out, 
could  keep  very  well  till  dinner. 
From  overhearing  Dinsmore  say 
something  to  Kijmo  about  "coat 
with  long  tails,  fetch,"  Irene,  having 
resource  to  her  one  suitcase,  apfteared 
in  a  white  sleeveless  dinner-gown 
with  a  suggestion  of  Greek  drapery 
about  the  shoulders.  She  had  not 
overdressed  for  the  part.  Not  only 
was  Dinsmore  in  immaculate  tails 
with  impeccable  white  waistcoat  and 
tie.  but  the  hving-room  was  decor- 
ated with  floral  streamers. 

To  say  that  Dinsmore's  attitude 
was  that  of  a  polished  entertainer 
was  to  put  it  mildly  as  far  as  Irene 
was  concerned.  Sir  James'  increas- 
ing anger,  on  the  other  band,  at  a 
virtual  playing  of  "gooseberry" 
culminated  when  a  radio  announce- 
ment gave  tongue  :  "  Picked  up  by 
wireless  from  Halifax.  News  of  our 
intrepid  explorer.  Sir  James  Felton. 
His  eagerly  awaited  message  reads  : 
'Land«i  Northern  Labrador.  Well. 
Happy.  Cordially  received.  No  boat 
until  spring.  Will  stay  on  for  winter 
sports.' " 

"That  settles  it,"  Sir  James 
exploded,  Dinsmore  having  retired 
from  the  hving-room.  "  I  was  con- 
vinced he  was  trying  to  trap  us. 
We'll  leave  to-night  for  the  mission, 
and  the  Rector  there  can  marry  us. 


Give  me  those  trinkets  of  yours,  old 
girl,  and  I'll  butter  up  Kiino." 

"But,  Jim,  it  isn't  safe.  It's 
awfully  cold  outside." 

"Any  place  is  safer  than  this. 
Buck  up  !  We'll  pull  through." 

Not  at  all  sure  that  she  wished  to 
be  extracted  from  the  situation, 
Irene  nevertheless  took  Sir  James' 
hint  of  being  left  to  tackle  Dinsmore 
alone.  From  the  lumpy  mattress  in 
the  so-called  West  Room,  she 
imagined,  by  the  sounds  issuing  from 
next  door,  that  Sir  James  was 
threatening  his  host  with  a  revolver. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  inwards 
and  Sir  James,  clutching  his  auto- 
matic, almost  fell  into  the  room. 

"I  say.  Irene  !  I'm  in  a  bit  of  a 
hole.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  let  us 
go.  Hold  him  off  while  I'm  changing. 
Be  careful  with  this.  The  safety 
catch  is  off.  Keep  him  at  a  distance 
of  ten  paces  and  pop  him  if  he 
moves.  N — no  need  to  make  it  fatal. 
Shoot  him  in  the  leg." 

"You're  not  going  to  marry  that 
pompous  old  buU  frog,"  Dinsmore 
announced.  "There,"  that's  better. 
Catching  Irene  off  g^ard,  he  secured 
the  revolver  and  sat  beside  her. 
"Irene,  I  loved  you  the  moment  I 
first  saw  you.  You  could  marry  me. 
I'm  quite  respectable.  I  am,  really. 
Only  there  wasn't  room  in  England 
for  my  uncle.  Lord  Braxley,  and 
myself;  so,  being  the  younger  of  the 
two,  I  just  left  .  .  .  Irene  ■ " 

His  kiss,  like  nothing  she  had  ever 
known,  stirred  Irene  into  denying 
herself  happiness.  When  Sir  James 
appeared  muffled  for  the  journey, 
she  accepted  Dinsmore's  swift  return 
of  the  gun  and  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude.  "Hurry!  Get  your  furs 
on,"  sir  James  ordered. 

"They're  in  the  wireless  room," 
Dinsmore  said  quickly.  "I  thought 
they  were  a  bit  damp,  so  " 

Barely  had  she  entered  the  wireless 
room  when  Irene  saw  a  laughing 
face,  framed  with  straight  hair,  felt 
a  fur  wrap  flung  over  head  and 
shoulders,  and  heard  a  woman's 
voice  in  broken  English  telling  her 
to  sit  down.  Her  mind  flew  to  Big 
Seal  and  Little  Seal,  the  two 
Eskimos  who  had  shocked  Sir  James 
— result,  as  Irene  had  learned,  of 
Kimo's  attempt  to  enUven  his 
master's  loneliness.  Obviously  she 
was  in  the  grip  of  one.  while,  from 
muffled  sounds  without,  Irene 
gathered  that  Sir  James  was  being 
wished  God-speed  in  the  company  of 
the  other. 

"Awfully  sorry  to  deceive  you 
both,"  Dinsmore  apologised  two 
minutes  later,  having  ordered  Big 
Seal  to  unshackle  the  prisoner. 
"Don't  be  angry.  You  didn't  want 
to  go;  now,  did  you?  Say  you  11 
marry  me,  and  I'll  get  Sir  James 
back  and  tell  him." 

"  You  mean  he's  not  gone  to  the 
mission  ?  " 

"  He  couldn't  have  made  it  in  this 
weather.  If  Kimo's  obeyed  instruc- 
tions, he  and  Little  Seal  are  describ- 
ing circles  at  a  short  distance  from 
here;  that  is,  if  he  hasn't  murdered 
Little  Seal  for  not  being  you. 
Darhng  I  Confess  that  you  love  me 
a  little." 

"Well,  it  wasn't  true  what  I  said 
about  Sir  James  saving  my  life.  Our 
engagement  was  rather  prosaic.  I 
didn't  love  anyone  else  at  the  time, 
and  I  guess  I  was  tired  of  being 
poor." 

The  embrace  she  received  being 
highly  satisfactory,  Irene  was  glad 
to  have  her  conscience  salved  by 
Dinsmore's  departure  to  find  Sir 
James. 

Irene's  joy  at  seeing  him  was  radiant 
enough  to  thaui  every  icicle. 


Having,  with  the  help  of  Big  Seal, 
arrived  at  the  stage  known  as 
"Looking  one's  best,"  she  was 
crossing  the  hving-room  on  hearing 
footsteps,  when  the  door  opened. 
"Djiscomb  !"  said  a  voice  belonging 
to  a  woman  clearly  of  Irene's  class 
level.  "  Oh,  where  is  Mr.  Dinsmore? " 

"Out  for  the  moment.  Was  he 
expecting  you?"  Irene  said,  faintly 
registering  the  fact  that  two  men. 
one  with  a  nautical  air.  were  in  the 
offing.  "Certainly.  I'm  his  fiancte, 
Clara  Wilson,"  the  lady  explained. 
"Come  in.  Captain  Landry.  You, 
too.  Scottie.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Dinsmore 
wouldn't  object  if  you  mixed  your- 
selves a  hot  toddy. 

"Our  boat  only  got  in  to-day," 
Miss  Wilson  pursued,  removing  her 
coat  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
thoroughly  at  home.  "  I'm  always 
having  to  rescue  Dascomb  from  his 
scrapes.  I  suppose  you're  his  latest. 
He  never  can  resist  a  pretty  face. 
I  hope  you  don't  take  him  too 
seriously.  Miss — er  " 

"Campion." 

"You  see,  we've  been  engaged 
two  years.  Nice  boy,  don't  you 
think  ? " 

If  shock  revealed  to  Irene  the 
extent  of  her  love,  its  hopelessness 
was  made  worse  by  Sir  James'  over- 
weening joy  as  he  entered  the  room, 
evidently  in  possession  of  the  news 
of  Miss  Wilson's  arrival. 

"  My  dear  old  boy ! "  he  exclaimed, 
shaking  Dinsmore's  hand.  "MiUions 
of  congratulations  I  Why  didn't  yon 
teU  me?  Kimo  is  right.  He  says 
lady  very  fond  of  you  to  come  so  far." 

Yes,  the  lady  was  fond  of  him. 
But  worse  was  to  follow.  Irene's 
pride,  hitherto  a  somewhat  sleeping 
partner,  was  thoroughly  roused.  To 
trounce  Dinsmore  when  he  chose  the 
West  Room  for  an  expliinatory  tite- 
d-tSie,  for  forgetting  his  engagement, 
was  only  natural.  Having  done  so, 
she  did  not  expec^  Dinsmore.  while 
disclaiming  love  for  Clare,  to  pity 
her  as  the  injured  and  neglected 
party  if  her  engagement  did  not  end 
in  marriage. 

"Marry  her  if  you  want  to,"  Irene 
flung  out.  "  I  release  you — willingly, 
joyfully;  and  I'm  going  as  soon  as 
Captain  Landry  wiU  take  me." 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  yon,"  Clara  said, 
coming  in.  "You  seem  agitated 
about  something." 

"The  lady  was  rescued  from 
drowning  once  by  a  man  who  risked 
his  life  for  hers,  and  it  seems  to  have 
gone  to  her  head,"  Dinsmore  said 
caustically. 

"Better  than  having  Petticoat 
Fever,"  Irene  counterwi.  "No,  I 
don't  want  any  help  packing,  thank 
you.  One  piece  of  parting  advice. 
Miss  Wilson.  The  trouble  with  your 
man  is — ^women." 

/"Vn  the  deck  of  the  ice-breaker,  Irene, 
V-/  standing  somewhat  unsteadily, 
tried  to  take  in  the  fact  that  Captain 
Landry,  also  sUghtiy  unsteady  from 
the  ship's  action,  was  marrying  her 
to  Sir  James  Felton.  Mechanically, 
she  put  out  a  hand  to  receive  Sir 
James'  signet,  the  only  ring  in  his 
possession.  It  refused  to  sUp  past 
the  knuckle.  She  retired  to  her 
cabin  to  find  her  oMm  when  a  shout 
brought  her  to  the  pwrthole.  Poised 
on  an  ice  float  separated  from  her  by 
only  a  few  yards  was  Dinsmore, 
bareheaded,  laughing,  triumphant. 

Joy  at  seeing  him  was  radiant 
enough  to  thaw  every  icicle. 

"It's  all  over  with  Clara!"  he 
shouted.  "I  just  had  a  letter  from 
my  uncle  telling  me  that  he  hadn't 
left  me  a  fortune,  and  she  jilted  me 
on  the  spot.  You're  coming  back 
with  me.  I'U  be  right  along.  Hey, 
Captain  !    Help  me  on  board.  .  . 
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€RITI€IS9IS  of  the 


Accused 

OUGLAS  FAIRBANKS, 
\  JUN.,  gives  a  very  good 
J  performance  in  this,  his 
^   second  Criterion  produc- 
tion ;  but  as  a  whole  the 
picture  is  rather  too  thin  and 
obvious   in   plot   to   hold  the 
attention  very  strongly. 

It  is  cinother  back-stage  murder 
plot  which  allows  for  some  lavish 
stage  spectacles  which  are  quite 
well  done  of  their  kind. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  cast  as  a 
dancer — Tony,  whose  wife.  Gaby, 
is  jealous  of  his  association  with 
the  leading  lady  in  the  show  in 
which  they  are  appearing. 

One  night  the  star.  Yvette,  is 
found  murdered  and  Gaby  is 
suspected.  Tony  knows  that  a  man 
had  visited  her  that  night  but  cannot 
find  him.  Actually  the  man  was 
her  husband,  just  released  from 
prison,  who  had  come  for  money. 

At  the  trial  it  all  looks  hopeless 
for  Gaby — the  knife  she  used  in  her 
dance  had  been  found  in  the  body — 
until  Tony  manages  to  unearth  the 
man  he  had  seen  on  the  fatal  night. 

At  the  last  minute  he  produces 
him  in  the  witness  box  and  Gaby  is 
cleared.  Her  husband,  however,  is 
not  the  murderer  but  another 
character  who  is  very  grat\iitously 
brought  in  to  give  the  plot  a  twist 
which  proves  very  artificial  in  its 
effect. 

The  action  takes  place  in  France 
but  the  atmosphere  is  not  a  con- 
vincing one  although  the  court 
scene  itself  is  well  presented  and 
has  a  fair  share  of  dramatic  force. 

The  trouble  is  one  does  not  seem 
to  become  intensely  interested  in  the 
characters,  they  are  rather  sketchily 
drawn  and  the  development  is  too 
pedestrian  and  obvious. 

Technical  work  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  Thornton  Freeland,  the 
director,  has  occasionally  brought 
in  some  good  human  touches. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  acts  well  but 
somehow  fails  to  put  over  that 
attractive  vivacity  and  fieryness 
which  has  always  been  her  main 
characteristic. 

As  Yvette,  Florence  Desmond  is 
somewhat  colourless,  and  Google 
Withers  slaunters  far  too  neghgently 
through  her  part  as  a  show  girl,  a 
friend  of  Gaby. 

Esme  Percy  gives  a  clever 
character-study  as  a  producer, 
and  Basil  Sydney  is  definitely  good 
as  the  defending  counsel. 

John  Roberts,  too,  is  good  as  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 

Edward  Rigby  scores  in  the  part 
of  a  garrulous  old  actor  who  cannot 
forget  that  he  once  played  with 
Sarah  Bernhardt. 

.Mtogether,  while  the  picture  is 
entertaining  in  parts,  it  does  not 
give  the  artistes  interpreting  it  a 
chance  to  shine  to  any  great  extent. 

Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 

In  spite  of  a  very  indifferent  story 
material,  Shirley  Temple  will 
doubtless  please  her  numerous 
admirers  in  her  latest  picture.  She 
has  several  songs  to  sing  and  puts 
them  over  with  that  artistry  which 
has  singled  her  out  from  numerous 
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juvenile  artistes  and  made  her  a 
ranking  star. 

But  the  hit  of  the  production 
is  a  dance  number  which  she 
performs  with  Ahce  Faye  and  Jack 
Haley. 

The  plot  simply  deals  with  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  soap  manu- 
facturer who  walks  out  into  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  is  found 
by  two  radio  artistes. 

They  beheve  she  is  £in  orphan 
and  put  her  into  their  turn  which 
proves  a  tremendous  success  and 
is  booked  by  a  rival  soap  manu- 
facturer. 

Later  her  father,  who  had  beUeved 
she  was  at  school,  recognises  her 
voice  over  the  air  and  gets  her  back. 

The  child's  escapade  results  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  rival  soap 
concerns  and  she  sings  on  the  air 
for  both  of  them. 

A  slight  love  interest  is  introduced 
between  the  star's  father  and  his 
rival's  secretary. 

Shirley  Temple  carries  the  whole 
weight  of  the  production  on  her 
own  shoulders.  It  is  a  pity  that 
better  material  could  not  have  been 
found  for  her  talent. 

Ahce  Faye  and  Jack  Haley  axe 
quite  good  as  the  radio  stars;  the 
former  sings  pleasingly. 

Michael  Whalen  has  little  to  do 
as  the  father,  nor  has  Gloria  Stuart 
as  the  woman  he  loves. 

A  very  good  performance  comes 
from  Claude  Gillingwater  as  the 
irascible  rival  soap  manufacturer 
whose  heart  is  softened  by  Shirley 
Temple's  charm. 

The  production  is  well  set  and 
introduces  radio  concerts. 

Sylvia  und  ihr  Chauffeur 

There  is  a  very  slight  plot  to  this 
semi- musical  confection,  which 
has  an  air  of  gaiety,  good  acting  and 
some  clever  directional  touches.  It 
is  pleasant  enough  entertainment, 
but  not  remarkably  strong  in  any 
department. 

The  story  deals  with  Sylvia  von 
Polonska,  wealthy  widow,  who  flirts 
with  an  ex-barrister  taxi-driver,  Dr. 
Hartenegg.  Her  trustee.  Von  Pole- 
witz,  to  divert  her  mind  from  love 


— ^he  wants  to  marry  her  himself — 
induces  her  to  adopt  a  daughter. 

She  agrees  to  take  one  of  her 
husband's  relations,  but,  unable  to 
find  her,  Polewitz  substitutes  her 
cousin,  Angelika,  a  charming  girl. 
Dr.  Hartenegg,  who,  with  his  friend 
Melchior,  is  caretaker  of  a  big  house, 
accidently  meets  Angelika  and  falls 
in  love  with  her. 

Melchior  wants  his  friend  to 
marry  Sylvia,  and  Sylvia  herself  is 
not  adverse.  She  engages  him  as  her 
secretary,  and  then  Angelika,  be- 
heving  Hartenegg  is  in  love  with  her, 
discloses  the  deception.  However, 
Sylvia  makes  everything  right  for 
the  lovers  and  agrees  to  marry 
Polewitz. 

The  acting  honours  go  to  a  robustly 
humorous  performance  by  Leo 
Slezak  as  Melchior.  He  also  sings 
excellently.  Olga  Tschechowa  is 
charmingly  graceful  as  Sylvia,  and 
Gusti  Huber  is  a  piquante  Angelika. 
Wolf  Albach-Retty  is  sound  as  the 
lover,  and  Paul  Heidemann  amusing 
as  Polewitz. 

The  story  is  treated  in  a  whimsical 
manner,  which  helps  to  conceal  the 
thinness  of  its  plot.  Songs  are 
cleverly  introduced,  and,  while 
characters  are  not  particularly  well 
dehneated,  situations  are  handled 
with  a  good  eye  to  detail.  Contin- 
uity is  at  times  rather  ragged,  and 
one  is  entertained  by  individual 
sequences  rather  than  by  the  design 
of  the  production  as  a  whole. 

HIS  BROTHER'S  WIFE 

In  spite  of  some  excellent  acting 
this  picture  fails  to  be  convincing. 
The  reason  is  that  the  characters 
axe  intrinsically  theatrical  and  the 
melodramatic  situations — ^in  spite  of 
the  poUshed  treatment  they  are 
accorded — remain  definitely  stagey. 

I  have  the  utmost  admiration  for 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  it  is  en- 
hanced by  the  way  she  plays  the 
part  she  is  given  in  this  production, 
but  she  is  still  deserving  of  that  big 
"break^'  that  never  seems  to  come 
her  way. 

She  is  cast  as  a  model  designer, 
Rita,  who  gambles  in  her  spare 
time.  She  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  young  irresponsible  doctor, 
Chris,  who  is  going  to  South  America 
to  try  to  isolate  the  germ  of  spotted 
fever. 

They  fall  in  love  after  a  week  of 
hilarious  gaiety  and  she  persuades 
him  not  to  go  on  his  assignment. 

However,  his  staid  elder  brother, 
Tom,  forces  him  to  change  his  mind 
by  offering  to  meet  a  cheque  held 
by  a  gambling  hell  proprietor, 
"Fish  Eye." 


Florence  Desmond,  Tony  Wild,  Moore  Marriott  and  Edward  Rtgby 
in  "  Accxtxd" 


Rita,  furious  at  his  change  oi 
attitude,  takes  over  payment  of  the 
cheque  by  offering  to  bring  "mugs" 
to  be  fleeced  by  "Fish-Eye"  on 
percentage. 

Chris  sails  and  Rita  makes  a  dead 
set  at  Tom,  marries  him  and 
promptly  leaves  him. 

Chris  comes  home  on  leave  and 
discovers  that  Tom  is  degenerating 
and  to  save  his  brother  takes  Rita 
back  with  him  when  he  goes. 

She,  beUeving  he  is  only  waiting 
for  a  divorce  to  marry  her,  works 
with  the  men  of  the  expedition, 
but  when  Chris  gets  news  that  his 
brother  Tom  is  restored  to  normahty 
and  had  filed  his  petition,  orders  her 
to  go  home — feeUng  that  he  had  paid 
her  back  in  her  own  coin. 

Rita  is  heartbroken  but  is  able 
later  to  prove  her  love  by  infecting 
herself  with  spotted  fever  so  that 
Chris  can  test  his  curative  serum. 

Good  and  bad  by  turns,  Rita's 
character  is  a  wholly  incredible  one, 
but  Barbara  Stanwyck  at  least 
makes  it  vital  and  compelling. 

Robert  Taylor  is  very  good  as 
the  young  doctor  and  John  Eldredge 
gives  a  good  study  of  the  strait- 
laced  brother. 

Jean  Hersholt  has  little  to  do  as 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
scientific  expedition,  but  makes  that 
Uttle  convincing,  while  Joseph  Cal- 
lae  is  well  in  chciracter  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  gambling  hell. 

Ilie  opening  treatment  is  light 
and  sophisticated  and  has  many 
amusing  situations;  it  is  when  one 
gets  down  to  the  underlying  melo- 
drama that  the  general  artificiahty 
becomes  too  noticeable  to  hold  the 
interest  to  any  great  extent. 

EDUCATED  EVANS 

Ihave  rarely  seen  anyone  work  so 
hard  on  the  screen  as  Max  Miller 
does  in  this  typically  English  farce 
based  on  a  series  of  short  stories  by 
the  late  Edgar  Wallace. 

That  the  picture  is  a  complete  and 
riotously  humorous  success  is  mainly 
due  to  his  amazing  vitahty  and 
untiring,  quick-fire  patter.  The  pic- 
ture is  the  British  equivalent  to  an 
American  wise-cracking  farce  and 
William  Beaudine  has  directed  it 
with  a  speed  and  a  perfect  timing 
of  gags  which  makes  it  equal  to  the 
best  of  its  transatiantic  prototypes. 

Dealing  with  a  racing  tipster 
whose  bounce  and  cheek  are  irre- 
pressible, it  gives  an  amusing  side- 
Ught  on  the  racing  fraternity  at 
large  and  scope  for  real  EngUsh 
humour  which  will  keep  any  audience 
in  fits  of  laughter.  I  have  not 
always  appreciated  Max  Miller's 
appearances  in  his  previous  films, 
but  I  feel  that  he  fully  deserves  the 
stardom  he  has  been  given  here. 

As  a  girl  he  befriends — there  is  no 
love  interest  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word— Nancy  O'Neal  is  fair. 

Hal  Waters  gives  an  amusing 
portrayal  of  his  partner.  Nobby,  and 
Anthony  Shaw  is  excellent  as  Lord 
Appleby,  a  gentleman  who  illustrates 
the  old  saying  "drunk  as  a  lord," 
but  who  is  instrumental  in  saving 
Educated  Evans  from  the  effects  of 
his  own  boastfulness. 

Clarice  Mayne  shows  to  advan- 
tage as  the  wife  of  an  ice-cream 
millionaire  who  falls  for  Evans'  fairy 
tales  and  gives  him  a  racehorse  to 
train,  while  Julien  Mitchell  is  sound 
as  her  husband. 

Direction  is  extremely  good  and 
the  absurd  situations  are  developed 
with  a  rapidity  that  makes  every- 
thing seem  possible. 

The  race-course  scenes  are  realistic 
and  the  settings  generally  worthy  of 
one  of  the  most  amusing  farces  that 
has  ever  come  from  a  British  studio. 
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Why  go  without  your  sleep?  Why 
suffer  from  headaches,  nerviness  and 
irritability  when  there  is  a  remedy 
at  hand  which  will  rid  you  of 
these  distasteful  conditions.  That 


remedy  is  'ASPRO.'  You  take  no  risk 
when  you  try  'ASPRO,'  because  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  your  fellow-citizens 
can  testify  to  its  worth.  On  no  account 
confuse  'ASPRO '  tablets  with  ordinary  aspirin,  for  'ASPRO '  does  not  harm 
the  heart — ^neither  does  it  cause  gastric  upset.  It  works  in  a  soothing  help- 
ful way  and  is  completely  eliminated  from  the  system  after  it  has  done  its 
work.  So  why  not  make  good  health  come  true?  Give  'ASPRO'  a  trial,  for 

ASPRO'  Is  thB  suHb  ivcm 
Id  slop  pain  SAFELY^ 

Here  is  definite  proof 

SLEEPLESSNESS  HEAOlACHES  STOPPED 
£  PAINS  IN  HEAD  SLEEPS  BETTER 
OVERCOME    THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


'ASPRO* 

DOES 
NOT  HARM 
THE 
H  EART 
OR 
STOMACH 


•  ASPRO '  consists  of  the 
purest  AcetyholicfUc  Acid  that 
has  ever  been  known  to 
Medical  Science,  and  its  claim 
are  based  on  its  superiorHy, 
Made  in  Enfland  by 

ASPRO  LTD. 

SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 
Ttlfhont:   SLOUGH  609 

No  proprietory  right  is  claimed 
in  the  method  of  manufacture 
or  the  formula. 

ILL  LUDIN6  CHEMISTS  S  STORES 
STOCK  iND  DISfUT  'ASPRO' 


AsprO 


17,  Dnrfaan  Street, 
Dear  Sir,  \^'orcester,  CJ". 

I  suffer  from  severe  pairs  la  the  head 
and  sleeplessness.  '  ASPRO  '  soothed 
the  pain  hi  the  head  and  gave  me  sound 
sleep.  I'll  never  be  wittaom  '  ASPRO  • 
and  will  reconunend  it  to  all  sufferers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  A.  \^1LLIAMS. 

IMMEDIATE 
PAIN-RELIEF 

267,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
Dear  Siiii,  Reading. 

Just  a  few  words  of  praise  for 
'ASPRO.'  I  had  some  teeth  extracted 
and  for  three  days  I  had  lutold  agony 
through  aching  gums,  and  someone 
suggested  'ASPRO,'  and  the  first  two 
tablets  gave  Instant  relief. 

I  am.  Yours  trulyj  

V.  WmrERS. 


Brt>clcton  House, 
Dear  Sir,  Newport,  Shropshire. 

For  weeks  I  had  endured  most  awful 
headaches.  I  tried  lots  of  things  which 
my  friends  recommended,  but  all  were 
in'vain.  I  was  almost  in  despair  when, 
on  visiting  my  friend's  home,  her 
mother  gave  me  two  '  ASPRO  '  tablets, 
and  do  you  know  within  a  few  minutes 
I  felt  much  relieved.  She  recommended 
them,  so  on  my  way  back  I  called  at  a 
shop  and  purchased  a  6d.  box.  I  took 
two  more  before  I  went  to  bed  and 
slept  better  than  I  had  done  for  ages. 
In  the  morning  I  woke  feeling  fit  and 
well  and  vou  can  be  sure  I  shall  never 
be  without  '  ASPRO  '  again. 

Yours  truly, 

rVY  HOLLAND. 


TRY  ASPRO*  POR 


INFLUEN2A 

HEADACHES 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

OR  INSOMNIA 

NEURALGIA 

SCIATICA 

COUT 


COLDS 

LUMBAGO 

IRRITABILITY 

NEURITIS 

HAY  FEVER 

NERVE  SHOCK 

TOOTHACHE 


RHEUMATISM 
ALCOHOLIC 

AFTER  EFFECTS 
PAINS  PECULIAR 

TO  WOMEN 
MALARIA 
ASTHMA 


'ASPRO 

AS  A  GARGLE 


Two  •  ASPRO  ■  cablets  In 
four    tablespoonfuls  of^ 
water  make  an  excel- 
lent gargle  for  sore 
throat,  tonsilitis, 
and    act    as  a 
deterrent. 


PRICES  3?6?r3  2fe 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

CO]\FIDENCE 

M ATTE VER 
F  E  E  L  I  I\I  G 


Just  think 
ufiiat  Poudre 
MATTEVER  can  do! 

Confidence  — yes — knowing  that 
one  always  looks  ones  best  —  that 
glorious  feeling  only  poudre  Mattever 
conveys.  Mattever  is  blended  in  such 
a  miraculous  way  that  it  stays  on  and  on 
for  hours.  Composed  of  matt  ingredi- 
ents there  can  be  no  sign  of  shine.  It 
gives  that  invisible  make  up  and  that 
look  of  confidence,  known  as 
MATTEVER  FEELING 


Obtainable  in  9  shades  from  all 
good  chemists  and  hairdressers. 


To  complete  yoar  matt  -  beauty  :  Lotions.  Day  and 
Might    Creams.    Rouges,    Upcticks    Petfumes.  Talcum. 

Hape  you  tried  our  new  Setting  Lotion  f 

L.T.  PIVER 


ORIGINATORS 


PAH  I  S 
•r    the    MATT  FINISH  VOGUE 


Write  for  FREE  Samples  to  :  PARSCENT  Ltd.. 
Dukes  Road,  Western  Avenue,  London,  W.3. 
Enclosinf  l^d.  stamp. 


NAILS  SHORT 4 


Grow  them  to  (aahloa's  lemth— Wfcttf. 
WhiJe  yoo  alee*  PUt«x  B«*M  Nail  Grow  »fll  bri^ 
TOO  lovtlT  long  oaSL  Wocka  wondtn  l«  ■JB* 
•taortcsMl'ey  tTPtof-  Try*  I  Jiwt  api^T  •i»«T 
— Tb»f»  aD  •  T«itlm<Mii»l»  <!aUy.  KoaU'*  •qMT 
ilt  Fo«t  free. 

riLTBX  LTD.  , 
D«»t.M.a.g)»l  TtimAmKi,  Oamik  Mat.  1 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  indexto 
films  just  released 

***THE   TRAIL   OF  THE 

LONESOME  PINE 
♦♦♦PETTICOAT  FEVER 
♦♦THE  SECRET  AGENT 
♦♦WHERE'S  SALLY? 
c^^STRIKE  ME  PINK 
♦♦FARMER  IN  THE  DELL 
c^THE  COUNTRY 

BEYOND 
♦SOMEONE  AT  THE 

DOOR 
♦FRAMED 
♦CODE  OF  THE 

MOUNTED 
♦COLLEEN 

♦MELODY  OF  MY  HEART 
MURDER  AT  GLEN 

ATHOL 
FIND  THE  LADY 
THE  AVENGING  HAND 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  •  *  •  An  outstanding  feature. 
***   Very  good.       *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertamment.  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


***THE  TRAIL  OF  THE 
LONESOME  PINE 

Paramount.     American.     "  V  "  certificate. 
Family  feud  drama.    Runs  97  minutes. 

Sylvia  Sidney  June  Tolliver 

Uenky  Fonda  Dave  Tolliver 

Feed  MacMurray  Jack  Hale 

Nigel  Bruce  Thurber 

Fred  Stone  Judd  Tolliver 

Beulah  Bondi  Melissa  Tolliver 

Spanky  McFarland  Buddy  Tolliver 

Robert  Barrat  Buck  Falin 

Fuzzy  Knight  Tater 

Otto  Fries  Coreey 

Samuel  S.  Hinds  The  Sheriff 

Henry  Kleinbach  Wade  Falin 

Directed    by    Henry    Hathavav.  Previewed 
May  23,  1936.    Aadpted  from  the  novel  by 
John  Fox. 

Avery  fine  example  of  an  outdoor 
picture  in  colour,  which  does 
not  rely  on  any  "stunt"  values  for 
its  entertainment,  but  is  definitely 
strong,  if  conventional,  in  story 
and  acting.  I  dealt  with  it  very 
fully  in  our  issue  of  May  23,  to 
which  I  refer  readers  who  may 
require  more  details  than  I  have 
space  for  here. 

The  plot  is  of  the  family  feud 
variety,  and  is  somewhat  stark  in 
its  tragic  moments  and  a  little  over- 
sentimentalised  at  times,  but  it  is 
finely  acted. 

Sylvia  Sidney — who,  by  the  way, 
does  not  benefit  by  being  photo- 
graphed in  colour — is  most  con- 
vincing and  natural  as  a  young 
country  girl  who  falls  in  love  with 
a  railway  engineer. 

Henry  Fonda  is  excellent  as  her 
cousin,  who  wants  to  marry  her, 
and  Fred  MacMurray  is  equally 
virile  and  convincing  as  the  engineer 
who  eventually  wins  her. 

Fred  Stone  and  Beulah  Bondi 
give  strong  characterisations  as  the 
heroine's  parents  and  Nigel  Bruce  is 
thoroughly  convincing  as  a  stolid 
unimaginative  Englishman  who 
helps  the  engineer  in  his  work. 

Other  clever  little  studies  come 
from  Fuzzy  Knight,  as  a  rural 
character,  and  Spanky  .McFarland, 
as  the  heroine's  kid  brother. 

Colour  work  is  exceptionally  good 
and  brings  out  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.    There    are    one    or  two 
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crudities,  but  the  general  effect 
is  most  pleasing. 

♦  ♦•PETTICOAT  FEVER 

Hetro-Goldwyn- Mayer.  American.  "A"  certi- 
ficate.   Romantic  farce.    Runs   79  minutes. 

Robert  Montgomery  Dascom  Dinsmore 

MvRNA  LoY  Irene  Camp  on 

Reginald  Owen  Sir  James  Fenton 

Winifred  Shotter  Clara  Wilson 

Otta  Yamaoka  Kimo 

George  Hassell  Captain  Landry 

Forrester  Harvey  Scotty 

Irving  Bacon  Carl 

Iris  Yamaoka  "  Little  Seal  " 

Bo  Chimg  "  Bit  Seal  " 

Directed  by  George  Fitmtaurice  from  a  play  by 

Mark  Reed.  Pre-viewed  May  9,  1936. 
For  story  freely  based  on  the  fihm  by  Marjory 
Williams  see  page  22 

Quick-fire  farce,  with  Robert 
Montgomery  and  Myma  Loy 
providing  an  excellent  team  and 
giving  us  two  outstanding  comedy 
characterisations. 

The  story  is  dealt  with  on  another 
page;  so  I  will  only  deal  very 
briefly  with  it  here. 

Dascom  Dinsmore  (Robert  Mont- 
gomery) is  in  charge  of  a  wireless 
station  in  frozen  Labrador.  An 
Eskimo  servant  is  his  only  com- 
panion. 

Into  this  monotony  comes  Sir 
James  Fenton  (Reginald  Owen)  and 
his  fiancee  Irene  Campion  (Myma 
Loy)  via  an  aeroplane  accident. 
It  is  two  years  since  Dascom  has 
seen  a  pretty  woman,  and  from  the 
moment  he  sets  eyes  on  Irene  the 
fun  is  fast  and  sparkling. 

Dialogue  is  exceedingly  good  and 
the  picture,  whilst  still  remaining  in 
the  photographed  stage-play  cate- 
gory, is  so  cleverly  acted  that  one 
is  not  too  conscious  of  its  action 
limitations. 

Robert  Montgomery  is  in  fine 
fettle  as  the  sex-starved  Dascomb 
and  Reginald  Owen  is  an  excellent 
foil  as  Sir  James. 

Myma  Loy,  as  usual,  gives  a 
beautifully  balanced  piece  of  acting 
with  a  due  regard  to  polished 
characterisation. 

Winifred  Shotter  makes  her 
American  debut  a  significant  one 
as  Clara.  It  is  a  small  part,  but  she 
makes  the  most  of  it. 

**THE   SECRET  AGENT 

G.B.     British.     "A"  certificate.     Spy  melo- 
drama.   Runs  86  minutes. 

Madeleine  Carroll  Eba 

Peter  Lorre  The  General 

John  Gielgud  Ashenden 

Robert  Young  Marvin 

Percy  Marhont  Caypor 

Florence  Kahn  Mrs.  Caypor 

Charles  Carson  R. 

LiLLi  Palmer  Lilli 

Directed    by    Alfred   Hitchcock.  Pre-viewed 
May  25,  1936. 

In  spite  of  its  production  and 
technical  values,  this  spy  story, 
of  which  we  have  had  rather  a 
surfeit  lately,  fails  to  be  more  than 
moderately  entertaining. 

The  reason  being  that  the  plot  is 
never  very  convincing  and  the 
character  lacking  in  sustained 
interest. 

The  picture  has  several  charac- 
teristic Hitchcock  touches,  and 
these,  needless  to  say,  are  the  best 
part  of  it.  If  the  story  had  been 
as  good  as  the  direction.  Secret 
Agent  would  have  come  in  a  higher 
category. 

John  Gielgud  is  too  apt  to  "  walk  " 
through  his  part  as  a  young  author 
who  is  utilised  by  the  British 
Government  to  track  down  and 
bump  off  a  German  spy. 

As  his  assistant,  a  cut-throat 
.Vlexican  known  as  "The  General," 
Peter  I^rre  is  broadly  comic  with 


Fred  MacMurray  in  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine" 

an  underlying  sense  of  the  sinister. 
The  role  is  very  incongmous,  and 
reminded  me  more  of  Harpo  Marx 
than  an5rthing  else. 

Madeleine  Carroll,  who  is  also  in 
Government  service  and  poses  as 
the  author's  wife  in  order  to  lend  an 
innocent  atmosphere  to  his  presence 
in  Switzerland,  is  good  in  her 
lighter  moments,  but  fails  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  dramatic  high- 
lights. 

These  three  succeed  in  "bumping 
off"  the  wrong  man,  which  con- 
siderably upsets  the  author's  wife; 
but  later  they  run  their  quctrry  to 
earth  in  a  train  bound  for  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  bombed  and 
wrecked  by  allied  aeroplanes. 

There  is  quite  a  thixU  in  this  bit 
of  action. 

The  acting  honours  go  to  Robert 
Young  as  an  American,  who  is  really 
the  spy  they  are  after,  but  who  poses 
as  a  social  butterfly.  He  contrasts 
the  two  moods  admirably. 

As  the  gentleman  who  is  killed 
in  error,  Percy  Marmont  is  sound. 

Settings  are  very  good  and  the 
atmosphere  fairly  realistic. 

C**STRIKE  ME  PINK 

United  Artists.    American.    "IP'  certificate. 
Farce.   Runs  100  minutes. 

Eddie  Cantor  Eddie  Pink 

Ethel  Merman  Joyce 

Sally  Eilers  Claiibel 

Harry  Parke  Parkyakarkus 

William  Fkawley  Copple 

Helen  Lowell  Ma  Caison 

Gordon  Jones  Butch 

Brian  Donlevy  Vance 

Jack  La  Rue  Thmst 

Sunny  O'Dea  Sunnie 

Rita  Rio  Rita 

Edward  Brophy  Killer 

Sidney  H.  Fields  Choriey 

Don  Brodie  Marsh 

Cbarles  McAvoy  Selby 

Stanley  Blystonb  Miller 

Duke  York  Smiley 

Charles  Wilson    Hardin 

Clyde  Hagar  Pitchman 

AND  THE  GOLDWYN  GIRLS. 

Directed  by  Norman  Taurog  from  the  novel 
Dreamland  by  Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 
Pre-viewed  March  28  1936. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
story  which  definitely  lent  itself 
to  comedy  characterisation,  Eddie 
Cantor  has  not  risen  to  its  opj)or- 
tunities.  He  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  quite  an  enter- 
taining knockabout  and  spectacular 
farce,  with  the  thrills  much  on  the 
pattern  of  Harold  Lloyd's  comedy. 
Safety  First. 

What  is  left  of  the  plot — it  is 
^apted  from  an  exceedingly  clever 
hovel,  "Dreamland",  by  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland — shows  how 
Eddie  Pink,  a  college  tailor,  takes 
on  the  managership  of  an  amuse- 
ment park  and  succeeds  in  frustrat- 


ing the  various  "rackets"  that 
gangsters  seek  to  impose  on  him. 

He  wins  through,  rounds  up  the 
crooks,  and  wins  the  love  of  his 
secretary. 

The  opening,  which  deals  more 
with  character  than  the  rest,  is  the 
most  amusing  part,  and  later  things 
get  more  hectic  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  obvious  and  common- 
place, although  the  slapstick  is  very 
competently  put  over. 

The  Goldwyn  Girls  are  very  much 
in  the  background  and  Ethel 
Merman,  who  sings  two  songs,  too 
much  in  the  foreground. 

Eddie  Cantor  puts  over  his  song 
numbers  well,  and  is  excellently 
supported  by  Sally  Eilers  and  Harry 
Parke  as  a  comic  bodyguard. 

•♦WHERE'S  SALLY? 

First    National.     British.    "A"  certificaU. 

Farce.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Gene  Gerrard  Jimmy  Findlay 

Reginald  Purdell  Dick  Buigess 

Claude  Hulbert  Tony  Chivers 

Violet  Farebeother  Mrs.  Hickory 

Ralph  Roberts  Jlr.  Hickory 

Chili  Bouchier  Sonia 

Athole  Stewart  Lord  Mullion 

MoRLAND  Graham  Polkinghome 

Renee  Gadd  Sally 

Directed  by  Arthur  Woods. 

Stage,  screen,  and  radio  favourites 
help  to  put  over  the  somewhat 
obvious  humour  of  this  rapid  action 
farce  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  plot,  dealing  with  trouble 
between  newly-weds,  is  quite  bright 
and  mns  on  conventional  farcical 
lines. 

Gene  Gerrard,  as  Jimmy,  one  of 
three  friends  whose  ranks  are 
depleted  by  matrimony,  is  in  good 
form,  while  Reginald  Purdell  and 
Claude  Hulbert  are  good  as  the 
other  members  of  the  trio. 

Renee  Gadd  lacks  vitality  as 
Sally,  but  sound  support  is  afforded 
by  Violet  Farebrother.  Ralph 
Roberts,  Chili  Bouchier,  and  Athole 
Stewart. 

The  opening  is  rather  slow,  but 
the  pace  quickens  as  the  plot 
develops. 

♦•FARMER    IN    THE  DELL 

Radio.    American.    "A"  certificate.  Rural 
comedy.    Runs  67  minutes. 

Fred  Stone  Ernie  Boyer 

Esther  Dale  Ma  Boyer 

Jean  Parker  Adie  Boyer 

Frank  Albeetson  Davy  Davenport 

Moroni  Olsen  Chester  Hart 

Maxine  Jennings  Maud  Dnrant 

Lucille  Ball  Glona 

Ray  Mayer  Spike 

Tony  Martin  Information  Boy 

Spencer  Charters  A  Milkman 

Frank  Hammond  AuctioneCT 

Margaret  Armstrong  Judith 

Edward  Burns  Actor 

Directed  by  Ben  Holmes  from  a  novel  by 
Bin  Strong.    Pre-viewed  May  30,  1936. 

Fred  Stone  is  definitely  a  dis- 
appointment as  a  successor  to 
the  late  Will  Rogers,  which  this 
rural  comedy  evidently  tries  to 
suggest. 

If  he  played  in  his  ovm  vem  he 
would  probably  be  much  happier. 

The  story  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  clever  and  the  commonplace, 
and  starts  most  amusingly  with  the 
arrival  in  Hollywood  of  the  farmer, 
Emie  Boyer,  his  wife,  who  is  am- 
bitious for  her  daughter,  Adie,  to  get 
on  the  screen,  and  the  girl  herself. 

Her  country  fiancfe,  Davy,  not 
to  be  left  out,  treks  out  to  Holly- 
wood, too. 

But,  instead  of  Adie  getting  on  the 
screen,  a  director  picks  on  Emie  cis  a 
great  type  and  engages  him. 

His  introduction  into  films  causes 
trouble  in  the  family,  and  he 
decides  to  quit,  but  the  executive 
will  not  let  him  go,  and  finally 
offer  him  six  hundred  dollars  a  week 
and  a  contract.  By  this  time  his 
resistance  has  been  worn  down  and 
he  accepts. 

When  he  is  away  on  location,  his 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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DoYouHaveSHINITOSIS 
OF  The  Face  And  Nose? 

A  million  women  in  England 
have  it  and  do  not  know  it 


There  are  thousanas 
of  skin  pores  on  )-our 
nose  and  face.  Once 
they  become  enlarged 
and  irritated  from 
dust,  dirt,  harmful 
cosmetics,  or  any 
cause,  they  constant- 
ly secrete  a  greasy 
substance  combined 
with  moisture,  which 
makes  the  skin 
shiny,  greasy,  coarse 
and  rough.  In  cill 
such  cases  Dr.  J.  Conte 
skin  specialist.  Member 
of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Paris  says  : 
"First  apply  a  good  skin 
food  cream,  like  Creme 
Tokalon  which  penetrates 
down  deep  into  the  skin 
jx)res,  soothes  the  skin,  and 
cleanses  choked  up  pores. 
Next  apply  a  moisture 
proof  pwwder  like  Poudre 
Tokalon  which  will  not  combine  with 
greasy  moisture  and  form  hard  particles 
which  penetrate  and  irritate  the  pores." 
Poudre  Tokalon  has  a  lectrostatid  affinity 
for  the  skin,  like  a  magnet  has  for  needles 


' — 


or  a  piece  of  steel.  Once  on,  it 
stays  on.  Ugly  nose  and  face  shine  are 
banished  forever.  Successful  results  are 
guaranteed  in  every  case  or  the  manu- 
facturers will  refund  your  money.  6d. 
and  1  /-  a  box. 


GREY 


STREAKS 

that  prematurely 
age  you  can    be  I 
safely  restored 
;to  their   natural  1 
kXolour  with  . 


•  SEND 
US  A 
FAIR  SIZE 
CUTTING 
FROM  THE 
GREYEST  PART  OF 
YOUR  HAIR  AND  WE 
WILL  TREAT  THIS  WITH 
THE  CORRECT  SHADE  OF 
TUNISIAN  HENNA  TOSHOW 
YOU   THE   ACTUAL  EFFECT. 

No  charge  or  obligation. 

FREE  TEST 

To  THE  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO.  LTD. 
Dept.  P.W.,   PERIVALE,  Greenford,  Middx. 

I  enclose  a  cutting  of  my  grey  hair  for  you 
to  advise  me  which  shade  of  henna  to  use. 


•  If  other  preparations  have  been  used  on  your  hair 
'please  five  details. 


M, 


-y  manicurist  is  the  most  marvellous  woman — tells  me  all 
the  latest  tips.  Here's  her  up-to-the-minute  one — "4yil 
perfumed  Eau  de  Cologne.  It's  the  newest,  utterly  reviving  thought 
— I  wouldn't  be  without  mine  for  worlds — found  a  do^n  uses  for 
it  alread)' .'  Of  course,  the  real  beauty  of  this  new  perfumed  Eau 
de  Cologne  is  that  it's  a  toilet  aid  and  a  perfume  in  one.  It's  too, 

too  marvellous — after  the  Eau  de  Cologne  has  done  its 
good  work  your  pet  perfume  lingers  on.  There's  a  choice 
of  the  most  divine  perfumes  in  it,  too.  '  Tosca*  has  a  per- 
fume soft,  southern,  wildly  romantic.  Another  is  '  Rhinegold ' — 
the  perfume  is  cool  and  restrained.  Thank  goodness  for  something 
really  smart  that  isn't  an  extravagance,  say  I !  Even  a 
huge  bottle  doesn't  make  a  hole  in  the  pin-money 


PERFUMED 


Eau  cfe 
olo^nes 


)LUE  &  GOLD  LABEL 


IVhich  will  you  choose  ?   SAMPLE  COFFRET  1/6  POST  FREE 

Which  Perfumed  Eau  de  Cologne  will  you  choose  ?  Here  are  trial 
bottles  of  three  in  a  dainty  coffret  — '  Tosca',  'Rhinegold '  and  'Troika'. 
It  can  be  had  post  free — simply  send  this  coupon  tvith  a  postal  order  for 
1  6tO  "47//",  (DeptJHit),  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 


CarTRAb 


Name   | 

Address   | 

  } 

( This  offer  applies  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  heUatd  a«(y).  \ 


9osea 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

Small  handbag  boiite  ;  i  '3. 
Bottles  tcith  gilt  scretc  caps  : 

2  6  10  15  -. 
Wicker-coi  ered  bottles  : 

6  -  ;o  20  -. 


SRhinegold 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

Small  fiat  boirlc  for  handbag  : 
I  6. 

Tall  square  bottles  from 

2  9  (0  2S  -. 
Wicker-corered  bottles  : 
9  -  and  17  6. 
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wife  proceeds  to  "go  Hollywood", 
rents  a  big  house,  gives  extravagant 
parties,  and  encourages  the  court- 
ship of  a  lonnge-lizard,  an  extra, 
with  her  daughter. 

It  is  here  that  the  delightful 
humour  and  humanity  of  the  open- 
ing scenes  begin  to  maJie  way  for  the 
conventional  and  conmionplace. 

To  cut  the  story  short,  'Imie 
returns  and  puts  ■  his  wife  and 
daughter — ^who  has  also  gone  high- 
hat — ^in  their  place. 

Esther  Dale  is  stagey  as  the  wife 
and  Jean  Parker  has  little  to  do  but 
look  pretty — ^which  she  does. 

As  the  country  lover,  Frank 
Albertson  is  fair  and  Moroni  Olsen 
is  good  as  the  film  director. 

It  is  the  early  Hollywood 
sequences  which  provide  best  part 
of  the  entertainment  in  this  picture. 

♦FRAMED 

Pathe.    American.    "A"   certificate.  G-men 
melodrama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Eddie  Nugent  Bob  Andrews 

Maxine  Dovxe  Joan  Williams 

Fuzzy  Knight  Elmer 

LucrLLE  Lund  Rose  Carter 

Don  Alvarado  Jack  Carter 

Nick  Stuart...  George  Bates 

George  Walsh  Joe  Bradley 

Joyce  Kay  Patricia  Carter 

George  Cleveland  Sheriff  Williams 

Forrest  Taylor  Richard  Shelby 

Ernie  Adams  Oscar  Lampson 

Ed  Cassidy  Jailer  Lewis 

Ivo  Henderson  Gordon 

John  Cowell      ">  „  ,. 

Richard  Kramer/ Pohce  Officers 
Directed  by  Bob  HiO. 

Straightforward  gangster  story, 
with  thrills,  romance,  and 
humour  put  over  with  artless  un- 
pretentiousness. 

While  Bob  Andrews,  a  "G"  Man, 
is  sj)ending  a  vacation  with  his 
sister  (Rose),  her  husband  (Jack 
Ccirter)  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murdering  and  robbing  his  employer. 
Bob  is  convinced  that  Jack  has  been 
framed,  and,  in  order  to  prove  the 
unfortunate  man's  innocence,  he 
goes  to  jail  by  arrangement  with 
the  sheriff,  intending  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  Joe  Bradley,  a  prisoner 
whom  he  suspects  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  killing.  His  subterfuge 
comes  off  and,  after  being  led  to  the 
hide-out  of  the  real  killer,  he  makes 
a  spectacular  ajxprehension  of  the 
whole  gang.  His  good  work  gains 
its  reward  in  romance  with  Joan, 
the  sheriff's  daughter. 

Eddie  Nugent  makes  a  dashing 
hero  and  Maxine  Doyle  is  pleasing 
as  the  heroine.    Support  is  sound. 


Robert  Youn^  arui  Madflexne  (.'.arroU 
in  "The  Secret  Agent" 
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C*THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND 

Fox.    Ameriam.    "U"  certifiemU.  Western 
melodrama.   Runs  08  minutes. 

Rochelle  Hudson  Jean  Alison 

Paul  Kelly  Sogeant  Cassidy 

Robert  Kent  Corpoial  Robert  King 

Alan  Hale  Jim  Alison 

Alan  I>inehakt  Ray  Fennings 

Adre     Tombes  Senator  Rawlings 

Claudia  Coleman  Mrs.  Rawlings 

Matt  HcHugh  Constable  WeUer 

Paul  McVey  Fred  Donaldson 

Holmes  Herbert  Inspector  Keed 

Prince  Prince 

and  Buck  himself. 
Directed  by  Eugene  Ford  from  a  story  by  James 
Oliver  Cuneood. 

Somewhat  old-fashioned  in  senti- 
ment and  thrills,  this  artless 
melodrama  of  the  North- West 
Mounted  Police  is  put  over  with 
vigour  and  played  against  extremely 
picturesque  backgrounds. 

It  has  a  canine  interest  in  the 
shape  of  Buck  which  will  appeal  to 
animal  lovers. 

The  story  concerns  the  chase  of  a 
wanted  man  by  two  policemen, 
friendly  rivals,  and  their  ultimate 
success,  followed  by  romance  for 
one  of  them. 

Rochelle  Hudson  makes  a  very 
attractive  heroine,  while  Paul  Kelly 
and  Robert  Kent  give  virile  render- 
ings of  the  rival  officers. 

Good  support  comes  from  Alan 
Hale  and  AJan  Dinehart. 

•SOMEONE   AT   THE  DOOR 

Wardour.   British.    "A"  certificate.  Murder 
mystery  comedy  drama.  Runs  74  minutes. 

Aileen  Marson  Sally  Martin 

Billy  Milton  Ronald  Martin 

Noah  Beery  Harry  Kapel 

John  Irvtn  BUI  Reid 

Charles  Mortimer  Sergeant  Spedding 

Edward  Chapman  Price 

Edward  Dignon  Soames 

Lawrence  Hanray  Mr.  Po<rfe 

Jimmy  Godden  P.C.  O'Brien 

Eliot  Makeham  Grocer 

Herhione  Gingolo  Mrs.  Appleby 

Directed  by  Herbert  Brenon. 

Built  on  stage  lines,  this  mystery 
drama  has  a  certain  amount  of 
ingenuity,  but  is  leisurely  in  develop- 
ment and  is  occasionally  apt  to 
provoke  laughter  where  it  is  not 
intended. 

It  deals  with  a  young  journalist 
who  decides  to  hit  the  front  page 
by  planning  a  bogus  murder. 

A  real  murder  is  committed,  and 
the  journalist,  his  sister,  and  her 
fiance,  who  had  staged  the  scene, 
have  to  solve  the  mjrstery  to  clear 
themselves. 
Acting  is  fair. 

•COLLEEN 

Warner.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Musical 
extravaganza.    Runs  88  mtnutes. 

Dick  Powell  Donald  Ames  3rd 

Ruby  Keeler  Colleen  Reilly 

Jack  Oakie  Joe  Core 

Joan  Blondell  Minnie  Hawkins 

Hugh  Herbert  Cedric  Ames 

Louise  Fazenda  Alicia  Ames 

Paul  Draper  Paul  Gordon 

Marie  Wilson  Mabel 

Luis  Alberni  Cario 

Hobart  Cavanaugh  Noggin 

Berton  Churchill  Logan 

J.  M.  Kerrigan  Pop  Reilly 

Spencer  Charters  Dr.  Frothingham 

Addison  Richards  Schuyler 

Mary  Treen  Miss  Hively 

Charles  Colman  Butler 

Directed  by  Alfred  E.  Green  from  a  story  by 
Robert  Lord.   Pre-viewed  July  18,  1938. 

Hugh  Herbert  is  an  excellent 
comedian,  but  in  this  musical 
he  is  very  badly  served,  and  the 
plot  is  so  childish  that  all  the  lavish 
settings  and  technical  qualities  fail 
to  make  it  more  than  mediocre 
entertainment. 

As  the  apparently  imbecile  head 
of  a  big  business,  Hugh  Herbert 
strikes  one  as  more  pathetic  than 
humorous;  he  presents  a  patho- 
logical case. 

Dick  Powell,  as  his  nephew,  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  business  girl, 
(x)lleen  of  the  title,  sings  a  song  or 
t  wo  well,  while  Ruby  Keeler  dances 
xcellently  as  the  heroine. 
Paul  Draper  dances  cleverly  and 
models  his  work  on  Astaire,  but 
he  has  neither  the  personality  nor 
the  skill  of  his  model. 


Joan  Blonddl  scores  as  a  gold- 
digger,  as  does  Louise  Fazenda,  bat 
Jack  Oakie  is  completely  starved 
as  the  heroine's  fianrA  who 
eventually  falls  for  the  gold-digger. 

Fashion  parades  cind  a  spectacudar 
brand  of  ship  sequences  pad  out  the 
production. 

♦MELODY     OF     MY  HEART 

Butcher.    British.   "A"  certificate.  Musical 
melodrama.    Runs  82  minutes. 

Derek  Oldham  Joe  Montfort 

LdRRAiNE  La  Fossb  Cannel 

Bruce  Setoh  Jim  Brent 

Hughes  Macklin  .,  Mr.  Smith 

Dorothy  Vernoh  Mrs.  Dearwell 

Robert  Gilbekt  The  Vicar 

Wensley  Russell  The  Butcher 

and  Mabel  Twemlow,  Bobbie  '  Slater, 
Clarissa  Sklwymne,  Pearl  Beresford, 
Doris  Hortlock,  Mignon  Marchland,  Ian 
Wilson,  Stanley  Radcliffe,  James 
Cakroll,  Phil  Sturgess,  Jack  Morris, 
Jack  Jarman,  Johnnie  Schofield,  Bombar- 
dier Billy  Wells,  Horace  Sheldon's 
Orchestra. 
Directed  by  Wilfred  Noy. 

A thin  thread  of  story,  dealing 
with  the  quarrels  of  two  men 
about  a  woman  in  a  manner  vaguely 
reminiscent  of  Carmen,  supports 
musical  entertainment  which  in- 
cludes excerpts  from  that  opera 
and  lighter  music. 

The  picture  attempts  to  include 
comedy,  boxing,  sex  drama, 
romance,  and  opera  in  its  scope,  and 
is,  needless  to  say,  unable  to  do  so 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  on  its  music  that  it  makes  its 
main  appeal. 

Lorraine  La  Fosse,  Derek  Oldham, 
and  Bruce  Seton  all  have  pleasant 
voices  and  adequately  interpret 
the  leading  roles. 

•CODE    OF   THE  MOUNTED 

Butchers.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Western 
drama.    Runs  55  minutes. 

Kermit  Maynard  Wilson 

Lilian  Miles  Jean 

Robert  Warwick  Inspector  Malloy 

Syd  Saylor  Rogers 

Jim  Thorpe  Eagle  Feather 

Wheeler  Oakman  Duval 

Roger  Williams  Raoul 

Eddie  Phillips  Louie 

Dick  Curtis  Snakey 

Stanley  Blystonz  Constable 

Artie  Ortega  Trapper 

"  Rockey  "  by  Himself. 
Directed  by  Sam  Newfield. 

Typical  Western,  dealing  with  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police, 
which  has  plenty  of  stirring  fights 
and  good  horsemanship. 

Action  concerns  the  rounding  up 
of  a  gang  by  a  corporal  who  mas- 
querades as  a  bandit  for  that 
purpose. 

He  is  helped  by  a  girl  member  of 
the  gang,  who  falls  in  love  with 
him. 

Kermit  Maynard  is  a  fine  horse- 
man and  puts  plenty  of  punch  into 
his  fights  as  the  corporal. 

Syd  Saylor  provides  comedy 
relief,  while  Wheeler  Oakman  and 
Roger  Williams  make  sound  gang 
leaders.  Lilian  Miles  is  sound  cis  the 
heroine. 

FIND  THE  LADY 

Fox.  British.  "A"  certificate.  Comedy  drama. 
Runs  70  minutes. 

Jack  Mf.lford  Schemer  Doyle 

Althea  Henley  Venus  Doyle 

George  Sanders  Curiey  Randal 

Viola  Compton  Lady  Waldron 

Violet  Loxley  Vilma  Waldron 

Directed  by  Ronald  Gillett. 

Dealing  with  the  faith-healing 
racket  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  The  Miracle  Man,  this  picture 
fails  to  provide  much  in  the  way 
of  entertainment  value.  It  is  too 
ambitious  in  design  and  too  nig- 
gfardly  in  treatment. 

The  direction  is  tame  and 
pedestrian,  and  is  not  remarkable 
in  any  department. 

Jack  Mel  ford  is  too  apt  to  overdo 
his  tricks  and  mannerisms  as  one 
of  the  racketeers,  but  Althea  Henley 
sh.ows  very  distinct  promise  as  his 
sister. 

George  Sanders  is  poor  as  the 
third  member  of  the  gang. 


Dick  Powell  and  Ruiry  Keeler  in 
"  Colleen" 

THE  AVENGING  HAND 
Radio.    British.    "A"    certificate.  Comedy 
crime  drama.    Runs  64  minutes. 

Noah  Beery  Lee  BarweD 

Kathleen  Kelly  Gwen  Taylor 

Louis  Borell  Pierre  Chatrell 

Charles  Oliver  Toni  Visetti 

Reginald  Long  Charles  Mason 

Tarver  Penna  Conrad  Colter 

Penelope  Parkis  Elizabeth 

BnxiE  DE  LA  Volta  Muriel 

James  HARCOiniT  Sam  Hupp 

Bxla  Mila  Mrs.  Penworthy 

Henry  Longhurst  Streeter 

Frederick  Bush  Hotel  Manager 

Joan  Kemp  Welch  Mdme  Ambrosia 

Ben  Weldon  "  Sing"  Clark 

Bruno  Baknabe  Waiter 

Peter  King  Pago 

Alan  Keith   Receptionist 

Ben  Wright  Lift  Boy 

Sidney  Benson  Cockney 

B.  Humphries  „_  Mervafe 

E.  Stuart  Gilling 

C.  Wade  Paper  Boy 

Directed  by  W.  Victor  Hanbury. 

A serio-comic  plot  with  a  feeble 
gangster  element  which  does 
not  succeed  in  getting  you  anywhere 
in  particular. 

It  deals  with  an  American  gang- 
ster who  determines  to  muscle  in 
on  a  big  racket,  but  in  an  altruistic 
moment  turns  the  swindlers  over 
to  a  young  couple  so  that  they  can 
get  the  reward  for  their  capture. 

Noah  Beery  is  ponderous  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  gangster,  while, 
except  for  Kathleen  Kelly  as  the 
manicurist,  the  cast  is  weak. 
MURDER  AT  GLEN  ATHOL 

Twickenham-FJ).  American.  "A"  certificate. 
Murder  mystery.    Runs  69  minutes. 

John  Miljan  Bill  Holt 

Irene  Ware  Jane  Maxwell 

Noel  Madison  Gus  CoUeti 

Barry  Norton  Tom  Ran  del 

Iris  Adrian  Muriel  Randel 

Oscar  Apfel  Reuben  Marshall 

Betty  Blythe  Ann  Randel 

James  P.  Burtis  Mike  Jefferies 

Harry  Holman  CampbeU  Snowden 

James  Eagles  Harry  Randel 

Wilson  Bengb  Simpson 

Paul  Ellis  Cosmon 

Lew  Kelly  Seigeant  Oleson 

Capt.  E.  H.  Calvert 

District  Attorney  McDoogal 

Henry  Hull  Dr.  Burgher 

Frank  O'Connor  McGum 

Robert  Frazer  Dr.  Agnew 

Sidney  Bracey  Sidney 

Mildred  Gover  Violet 

Stanley  Blysione"* 

Don  Brodie  >  Gangstera 

Kit  Guard  J 

Directed  by  Frank  R.  Strayer. 

Incredible  plot,  machine-made 
thrills,  and  a  general  air  of 
artificiality  render  this  mystery 
drama  of  little  entertainment  value. 

It  lacks  ingenuity  of  construction 
and  is  merely  made  puzzling  by  the 
introduction  of  several  characters 
to  spread  "red  herring"  trails. 

John  Miljan  is  fair  as  a  detective 
and  Irene  Ware  makes  quite  an 
appealing  heroine. 

The  remainder  of  the  characters 
are  much  too  overdrawn  to  convince 
to  any  extent. 

Moderate  prodaction  values. 
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to  that  of  inferior  imitations 
you  obtain  genuine  KIRBI- 
GRIPSj  which  never  fail  to 
keep  the  hair  tidy. 

KIRBIGRIPS  retain  their 
powerful  grip  without  injury 
to  the  hair  because  of  their 
rounded  edges  and  superior 
finish. 

They  are  made  in  black, 
bronze,  silver  grey  and  golden, 
also  silk  and  shell  covered  and 
paste  set  for  evening  wear. 


KIRBIGRIPS 


Manufactured  by  the  Patentees; 

KIRBY  BEARD  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Made 
Crigland^ 


I  at  tod 
your  Lips! 


T..tt. 


Soft  Enchantment  from 
the  South  Seas 

Daring,  stunning,  and  positive- 
ly indelible!  Only  TATTOocould 
Krvc  youthis  fetching  new  shad? 
wiiich  definitely  will  not  tarn 
the  least  bit  purplish !  Four 
other  simply  ravishing  shades, 
too  !  ...  all  indelible,  all  giving 
transparent   stain  instead  of 
pasty  coating.  TArroo!  Simply 
put  it  on  ...  let  it  set ..  .  wipe 
it  off .  .  .  only  the  colour  stays 
youthful  .  .  .  alluring  colour  that  stays  on 
through  cocktails,  cigarencs  .  .  .  every  thing .'  I-ling 
a  challenge  to  adventure  .  . .  tattoo  your  lips  ! 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE 

Fasten  &  Jnhnson  l.til  .  I),  pi  7 
!*<).  Clerketmell  Road.  I.iinjon.  /■:.<:. I 
For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.), 
please  send  mc  generous  Trial  Size 
TATTOO  in  beautiful  metal  case.  (Mark 
a  cross  in  colour  desired).  COKAL  Q 
EXOTICD  NATURAI.  □  PASTEL  □  HAWAIIAN  Q 
Nasne 


Soft,  inviting. 


Address 


^alrH  t»r*tf'in 


TATTOO 


No  man  can  resist  a  soft-as'Satin  skin  ar  1  peach 'like 
complexion.  Look  at  all  the  most  popular  girls  you 
know — look  at  the  girls  who  have  just  got  engaged — had 
they  perfect  features  ?  No.  A  lovely  skin  and  com- 
plexion are  the  things  that  most  attract  a  man.  D  &  R's 
three  famous  beautifiers  can  give  you  the  kind  of  fascin- 
ating  beauty  that  men  desire.  Romance  comes  quickly 
to  the  girl  with  a  D  &.  R  complexion.  Start  using 
these  wonderful  preparations  to-day.  You  too  can 
have  that  irresistible  loveliness  that  attracts  Romance  ! 

DAGGETT  £ 

RAMSDELL 

PERFECT     BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS 


D  &  R 
Perfect  Cold  Cream 


D  &  R 
Perfect  Vanishing 
Cream 


D  &  R 
Perfect  Skin  Tonic 


SAMPLE  l^d.in  Stamps  with  your  name  atid  address  in  sealed  envelope  for  sample 

tubes  of  D  &  R  Beauty  Creams,  to  Stemco,  Ltd.,  Dept.  ficturegoer,  Sept.  26th, 
OFFER     128,  Albert  Street.  Camden  Town.  N.W.I. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 


BIG  "HALF  MOONS" 

GIVE  NAILS 
NEW  BEAUTY 

Your  nails  look  twice  as  attractive  when  their 
natural  beauty  is  not  hidden  by  hard, 
spreading  cuticles  and  shapeless  "  frames." 
Hidden  away  are  big  "  half-moons  "  that 
add  enormously  to  the  beauty  of  your 
finger-tips.  Now,  thanks  to  a  new  prepara- 
tion called  NAILOID,  you  can  soften  and 
remove  your  cuticles  in  one  operation,  and 
reveal  bigger  "  half-moons "  and  more 
slender,  shapely  "  frames  "  than  ever  before. 
Simply  use  this  fragrant  cream  on  your 
nail-brush  and  it  gives  you  a  complete  nail 
beauty  treatment  as  you  bnish  your  nails.  It  creates  a 
natural  pearly  sheen  and  enriches  yoiu-  nails  with  oils 
that  keep  them  tree  from  cracks  and  blemishes. 
Try  it  to-day.  Ask  your  Chemist,  Hairdresser,  or 
any  Store  for  NAILOID — 1/6.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps)  for  generous 
trial  jar  to :  Allcock's,  Dept.  P.R.  <l-,  Hamilton  Square, 
Birkenhead. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
"PERM"  LAST  LONGER 

WHEN  your  permanent  wave  falls  out  sooner 
than  it  should,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  your 
hair  is  not  perfectly  healthy.  Too-frequent 
waving  impoverishes  the  hair  still  further,  render- 
ing it  unresponsive  and  lustreless,  and  in  spite  of 
your  hairdresser's  best  efforts,  the  wave  is  not 
only  disappointing,  but  also  far  from 
permanent. 

To  ensure  a  wave  that  is  tantalisingly  beautiful 
and  really  lasting,  attend  to  the  health  of  your 
hair.  Eliminate  the  infection  of  dandruff,  and 
nourish  the  hair-roots,  by  brushing  into  the  scalp 
every  day  a  sprinkling  of  'Lavona'  Hair  Tonic. 
This  remarkable  preparation  kills  dandruff  infec- 
tion, stimulates  the  hair-roots,  and  so  rejuvenates 
the  hair  that  it  becomes  healthy,  lustorous  and 
tractable,  fully  able  to  take  and  keep  a  really 
beautiful  wave. 

Get  a  2/3  bottle  of  'Lavona*  Hair  Tonic  from 
your  chemist  to-day,  and  know  the  thrill  of  a 
wave  which  is  not  only  beautiful  but  also  lasting. 
A  bottle  of  'Lavona'  vrUl  double  the  life  of  your 


■perm. 
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There's  the  refreshing  tang  of  lime 
—  the  sweetness  of  raspberry  and 
gooseberry,  tempting  tangerine  and 
lemon,  comforting  blackcurrant  — 

and  apricot  too — in  Rowntree's 
ASSORTED  FRUIT  PASTILLES  and 
FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS. 

you 

cantaste  tl/m 
fruiiUi 


FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  art  hard. 
FRUIT  PASTILLES  art  mtdium. 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?  Letters  from  our  Readers 

Women  in  Costume 

Are  Men  More  Adaptable  ? 


•so  GOOD  BETWEEN  SMOKES' 

Also  try  JUICY -nruiTi,  toft,  in  packni  at  6d.  '«  lb. 


umttra 

\2 


ARE  men  more  adaptable  than 
women  for  playing  costumed 
roles?  Practi<illy  every  heroine 
in  an  historical  or  costumed  film 
that  I  have  seen,  has  given  me 
an  impression  of  artificiality.  The  men 
have  been  much  more  natural. 

I  do  think  that  Elizabeth  Bergner,  Flora 
Robson,  Athene 
Seyler,  Gwen 
Frangcon-Davies, 
and  Sybil  Thorn- 
dike  are  the  only 
actresses  worth  see- 
in  an  historical  film. 

Loretta  Young 
was  thoroughly 
artificial  in  Clive  of 
India  and  in  The 
Crusades. 

Binnie  Barnes 
and  Wendy^  Barry 
were  equally  so  in 
The  Private  Life  of 
Henry  VIII.  Athene  Seyler. 

Nova  Pilbeam  _ 
disappointed  me  immensely  in  Tudor  Rose. 
Although  she  could  not  be  termed  artificial, 
I  thought  her  acting  rather  poor. 

Historical  films  seem  to  require  heroines 
with  great  ability  and  experience,  and  as  this 
type  of  film  is  popular  at  present,  I  hope  to 
see  more  capable  heroines  in  the  future  than 
I  have  in  the  past. — M.  Wilmot,  Iveragh 
Lodge,  Louth,  Lines. 

Producers'  Complex 

What  manner  of  men  are  these  film-pro- 
ducers? 

One  is  reminded,  by  them,  of  one  of  the  late 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  characters.  This  character 
was  a  newspaper  editor  who,  whenever  he 
encountered  the  word  "God"  in  a  manuscript 
would  hastily  alter  the  offending  word  to 
"Providence"  or  "circumstances." 

Producers  have  this  complex.  A  film  must 
neither  mention  nor  deal  with  God.  Events 
must  always  be  brought  about  by  "circum- 
stances." 

They  know  that  this  age  is  not  notably  a 
church-going  age.  This  may  expljiin  their 
attitude;  if  it  does  then  they  can  know  nothing 
of  to-day's  genuine  interest  in  religion.  With 
the  exception  of  a  handful  of  films  such  as 
The  Scoundrel  and  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  satisfy  this 
interest. 

It  was  a  "smart  Alick"  who  discovered  this  age 
to  be  "  sex-conscions."  It  will  be  a  smart 
producer  who  discovers  this  age  to  be  God- 
conscious  ! — Tom  Menzies,  30  Simonside  Terrace, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  £1  Is. 

Makc'up  That  Mars 

Surely  this  "grooming"  process  is  reaching 
the  height  of  absurdity. 
One  sees  a  new  star  and  is  charmed  by  her 
vitality  and  freshness;  later,  when  she  has 
undergone  various  treatments  to  "improve" 
her,  what  do  we  see  ?  Just  a  copy  of  doyens  of 
faces. 

Eyebrows  trained  to  give  the  face  a  perpetual 
expression  of  vacant  surprise,  sweeping  eye- 
lashes obviously  false,  and  a  mouth  grotesque  in 
its  heaviness. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  see  'Rene  Ray  in  The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back. 

She  was  content  to  look  the  part  she  played. 


When  she  wept,  she  did  so  convincingly;  we 
were  not  inflicted  with  the  nsual  glycerine 
globule,  drifti)  g,  over  i^^hich-long  eyelashes, 
of  a  face  in  pe.-fect  repose. 

Make-up  which  improves  is  welcome,  that 
which  disfigures  is  ridiculous. — Mrs.  Lavers, 
Minefields,  fennings  Road,  St.  Albans,  Herts, 
who  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

Unconvincing  Characters 

There  are  two  characters  no  film  actor  has 
yet  been  able  to  portray  convincingly — 
"The  Drunk,"  and  the  "Film  Father." 

The  "Drunks"  are  not  a  bit  like  the  real 
thing;  every  word  and  gesture  is  exaggerated, 
with  lapses  into  the  normal;  they  seem  to  think 
a  few  stumbles  and  mis-placed  "hies"  are  all 
they  need  do  in  the  way  of  acting  drunk. 

Screen  fathers,  in  connection  with  their 
screen  daughters,  are  even  worse,  usually  acting 
more  Uke  elderly  lovers.  What  real  father  is 
constantly  kissing,  and  looking  yearningly  at  his 
daughter  ? 

Both  are  utterly  unconvincing. — H.  Berne, 
cjo  Heath,  "Draper,"  St.  Mary's,  Bedford. 

Who  Said  It  First  ? 

There  must  be  a  considerable  number  of 
phrases  and  quotations  which  the  kdnema 
has  made  aUve  and  impressed  upon  our  memory 
for  the  first  time,  although  we  have  many  times 
read  them  before  without  finding  them  notable. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  referring  to  an  expression 
which  very  many  picturegoers  must  have  read 
without  being  impressed,  namely,  "I'm  no 
angel." 

Those  words  were  first  used  by  Rebecca 
Sharp  in  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair,"  but  I 
doubt  whether  anyone  to-day  would  know  them 
in  that  connection. — F.  John,  155  Gladesmore 
Road,  London,  AT.  15. 

What  Is  Love? 

"Ts  djdng  for  love  a  thing  of  the  past?"  asks 
J-  Gladys  Hall  in  Picturegoer  Weekly, 
August  29.  If  not,  it  should  be.  What  the 
stage,  the  screen,  the  novelist,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  folk,  including  that  arch  offender,  the 
poet,  has  depicted  as  Love  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  inate  desire  for  possession. 

In  other  words,  selfishness. 

The  sooner  that  kind  of  love  is  debunked,  the 
better.  For  true  love,  gives,  and  does  not  set 
to  receive  in  return;  pays  without  expecting 
discount  or  receipt ;  lives  rather  than  dies  to  help 
the  loved  one. 

In  the  glamour  created  by  desire  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  die  for  love,  but  the  fellow 
who  loves  his  wife  or  child  well  enough  to  put 
in  all  his  laborious  days  to  secure  their  welfare — 
or  the  woman  likewise — is  doing  a  "far,  far 
greater  thing  "  to  prove  that  Love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world. — H.  J.  Reynolds,  1  Central 
Buildings,   Westminster,  S.W.I. 

Why  the  "A"  ? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  many  films  are 
of  great  educational  value.  Photographs  of 
the  Colonies  or  foreign  countries  shown  in  a  film 
will  impress  a  child  far  more  than  a  rough 
description  from  a  master  at  school.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  historical  films. 

Once  a  boy  has  seen  Sanders  of  the  River  or 
Rhodes  of  Africa  on  the  screen,  his  history  will 
become  far  more  attractive  to  him. 

It  is,  in  short,  pleasure  combined  with 
education  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Considering  all  this,  why  is  it  that  such  out- 
standing films  as  Clive  of  India  and  The  Lives  of  a 
Bengal  Lancer — to  give  a  typical  example  of  an 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


By  thinking  that  "  any  old  lipstick  "  will 
do  these  davs,  vou  are  merely  lettins; 
vourselt  donn  instead  ot  letting  yourself 
in  for  something  exciting.  And,  if  there 
ever  was  a  fashion  tor  "  hard,"  exagger- 
ated or  exotic  effects  in  make-up,  there's 
none  now.  Paris,  as  usual,  sp>oke  the  last 
word — and  killed  all  such  unpleasant 
notions  stone  dead — when  her  great 
colour  genius,  Louis  Philippe,  discovered 
the  secret  of  a  lipstick  that  matches  the 
liv-ing  colour  of  the  blood  itself :  true  to 
the  principle  that  the  on/j  purpose  of 
make-up  is  to  make  jw/  look  jowr  best ! 


The  famous  lipstick 
4  6  .refills  3  6) 


ROUGE  .  ANGELUS 


OXLU) 


SUN  ORANGE  •  ORANGE  ■  SUN  FLAME  '  POPPY  •  LIGHT  •  FRAMBOISE  •  PANDORA  •  MEDIUM  •  MEDIUM  DARK 


Ask  for 

GENUINE 

'HALO' 

'   REAL  HUMAN 
RAIR  NETS 

The  '  HALO  '  mark  guaran- 
tees that  these  nets  are  all 
made  from  specially  selec- 
ted sterilised  hair  and  woven  to  fit  the  head  perfectly 
— and  almost  invisibly — for  they  are  supplied  in  all 
hair  shades.  They  keep  the  hair  smart,  trim  and 
tidy,  saving  endless  trouble.   Price  from  2d.  each. 

In  stock  at  (or  quickly  obtainable  by) 
Hairdressers,  Drapers.  Chemists, 
and  Stores.  If  any  difficulty  please 
write  to:—  SELL  THEM 

BYARO,    MANUFACTURING     CO.,  LTD., 
Castle  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 


Scientrfic 


Embroidery 
goes  classic 

Pegas\is,  fabled  winged  Horse  of 
Bellerophon,  comes  to  you  in 
a  charming  original  design  for 
Assisi-work-  Suitable  for  chair- 
backs,  eirm-rests,  table  runners,  or 
side  curteuns.  Send  for  instruc- 
tion leaflet  complete  with  transfer 

POST   COUPON  NOW 


COUPON  s:p?;r^.t,.^.ii^^;^. 

Scotland. 

Please  send  me  Instructi.m  leaflet  "Pegasus 
in  color  for  which  I  enclose  3iJ  in  stamps. 


Name  

Address-. 


Issued     J.  &  P.  Coots  Ltd.  FXAi6 
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One  coat  of  Amami  Perfumed  Nail 
Vamish  will  give  you  gleaming  spaiWing 
nails — a  smooth  and  even  brilliance  thai 
lasts  unspoilt  for  a  week. 
You  will  find  that  a  6d.  bottle  will  las: 
for  months. 

To  prepare  your  nails  for  tke 
most  perfect  manicure  use 
Amami  Nail  Vamish  Remover 
— oily  and  richly  perfumed,  in 
new  large  6d.  bottle.  Also 
Amami    Cuticle    Remover,  6d. 
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IDEAS/ 

M<'CALLUM'S 
M AC AZ INE 

It's  colour  that  sets  the  fashion 
these  days  so  you  just  can't  be 
without  McCALLUM'.S  MAGAZINE.  It 
tells  you  not  only  which  are  the  new 
colours  for  Autumn  but  —  just  as 
important  gives  you  a  complete, 
authoritative  forecast  on  fashions  !  And 
there's  a  host  of  good  things  besides. 
New  ways  to  beauty,  colourful  ideas 
for  the  home,  film  fashions.  Vogue 
patterns,  knitting  designs,  cookery 
2A  pages  packed  with  fashion  news. 
Get  your  copy  today  2d  from  any 
good  wool  or  knitwear  shop,  or  3d 
post  free  by  the  coupon  below. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  J  &  J  McCallum.  Limited.  Paisley 
I  enclose  3d  in  stamps  for  my  copy  of 
••  McCALLUM  S  MAGAZINE,    post  free 


1'  u 


WHO'S  Who 


Marguerite  Churchill 

SHE  was  bom  in  Kansas  City  on  Christmas 
Day,  1910.  and  stands  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 
Auburn-haired  and  brown-eyed,  she  is  married 
to  George  O'Brien  and  was  educated  in  the 
Professional  Children's  School  in  New  York  City. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  entered  the  Theatre 
Guild  Dramatic  School  in  New  York  and  was 
later  signed  by  Winfield  Sheehan  while  plajring 
in  The  Wild  Man  of  Borneo,  in  New  York. 

Her  first  screen  assignment  was  in  The  Diplo- 
mats, and  her  subsequent  films  include  the  lead 
opf)osite  Paul  Muni  in  The  Valiant.  Other  pic- 
tures of  hers  are  Pleasure  Crazed,  They  Had  to 
See  Paris,  Seven  Faces,  Born  Reckless,  Good 
Intentions,  Harmony  at  Home,  The  Big  Trail, 
Girls  Demand  Excitement,  Charlie  Chan  Carries 
On,  Quick  Millions,  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage, 
Ambassador  Bill,  Skyline,  Forgotten  Command- 
ments, The  Inside  Story,  Dinner  at  Eight,  Girl 
Without  a  Room,  Without  Children.  Man  Hunt, 
The  Walking  Dead,  Murder  by  an  Aristocrat,  and 
Dracula's  Daughter. 

June  Clyde 

STANDING  5  ft.  2  in.,  she  was  bom  in 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on  December  2,  1909, 
has  brown  eyes  and  blonde  hair.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Thornton  V.  Freeland  in  1930  and  she  is 
a  keen  horsewoman,  lawn  tennis  player,  dancer, 
and  swimmer.  Educated  at  Gallileo  High  School 
in  San  Francisco,  she  was  for  some  time  the  star 
of  Fanchon  and  Marko  Revues  and  played  for  one 
season  with  the  Duncan  Sisters  in  Topsy  and  Eva. 

Her  screen  experience  includes  Tanned  Legs, 
The  Cuckoos,  Midnight  Mystery,  Steady  Company, 
Radio  Patrol,  Strange  Adventure,  Thrill  of  Youth, 
A  Study  in  Scarlet,  Forgotten,  Only  Yesterday, 
Hollywood  Party,  I  Hate  Women,  Hold  Me  Tight, 
Lucky  Break,  What  Price  Fame  ?,  Dance  Band, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  No  Monkey  Business, 
King  of  the  Castle,  She  Shall  Have  Music,  Fare- 
well Party,  and  Land  Without  Music. 

Claudette  Colbert 

THE  famous  French  star,  whose  surname  is 
pronounced  Kol-bare,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
September  13,  1905.  Standing  5  ft.  5  in.  in 
height,  she  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes  and 
is  married  to  Dr.  Joel  Pressman.     She  was 


educated  in  Paris  and  later  at  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  in  New  York,  where  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

She  made  her  stage  debut  in  The  Wild  West- 
cotts  and  later  became  leading  lady  in  The 
Marionette  Man,  and  from  then  on  always  played 
leading  roles,  apart  from  the  occasion  on  which 
she  appeared  in  the  all-star  revival  of  Leah 
Kleshna.  The  plays  in  which  she  has  appeared 
include  We've  Got  to  Have  Money,  The  Cat  Came 
Back,  High  Stakes,  A  Kiss  in  a  Taxi,  The  Ghost 
Train,  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  The  Barker,  in 
which  she  scored  her  greatest  hit,  and  Dynamo. 

Claudette  Colbert  made  her  screen  debut  in  the 
silent  film.  Love  O'  Mike,  which  was  followed  by 
The  Lady  Lies.  H^r  subsequent  films  include  , 
The  Big  Pond,  Young  Man  of  Manhattan,  Man- 
slaughter, Secrets  of  a  Secretary,  Honour  Among 
Lovers,  The  Smiling  Lieutenant,  His  Woman,  The 
Wiser  Sex,  Misleading  Lady,  The  Man  From 
Yesterday,  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,  The  Phantom 
President,  To-night's  Ours,  Three-cornered  Moon, 
Broadway  Singer,  Four  Frightened  People,  It 
Happened  One  Night,  I  Cover  the  Waterfront, 
Cleopatra,  Imitation  of  Life,  The  Gilded  Lady, 
Private  Worlds,  She  Married  Her  Boss,  The  Bride 
Comes  Home,  and  Under  Two  Flags. 

Constance  Collier 

SHE  has  a  long  and  disting^uished  stage 
career  to  her  credit,  and  was  bom  in 
Windsor  on  January  22,  1878.  As  a  child  she 
appeared  in  TJie  Silver  King,  and  later  became 
one  of  the  famous  Gaiety  Girls.  Later  she  played 
in  Tommy  Atkins,  and  other  plays  in  which  she 
has  appeared  include  Tlie  Sign  of  the  Cross,  One 
Summer's  Day,  The  Cuckoo,  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal, The  Conquerors,  Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury, 
Ulysses,  Ben  Hur,  The  Eternal  City,  Trilby,  Julius 
Caesar,  Oliver  Twist,  Nero,  A  nthony  and  Cleopatra, 
and,  in  America,  Samson,  Israel,  Thais,  and 
Oliver  Twist.  Later  plays  include  Our  Betters,  The 
Firebrand,  and  Hamlet,  with  John  Barrymore. 

In  1914  she  retired  for  a  time,  returning  to 
produce  Peter  Ibbetson.  Her  films  include  a  silent 
version  of  Macbeth,  made  during  the  war,  and 
The  Bohemian  Girl.  She  went  to  Hollywood  as 
special  director  for  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 
has  appeared  in  Shadow  of  the  Doubt,  Peter 
Ibbetson,  Professional  Soldier,  Anna  Karenina, 
and  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com. 

historical  and  a  scenic  film — generally  include 
something,  probably  very  slight,  but  neverthe- 
less unsuitable  for  children,  which  necessitates 
its  falling  under  category  "A"  ? — A.  F.  Roberts, 
Dunchurch  Vicarage,  Rugby,  Warwickshire. 

Let  Yourself  Go  I 

We  Britishers  are  poor  filmgoers.  There  is 
a  definite  "something"  in  our  human 
make-up  which  just  prohibits  us  from  letting 
ourselves  have  one  heck  of  a  time  at  the  movies. 

When  I  saw  my  hard-boiled  boss  close  to 
snivelling  over  the  antics  of  Shirley  Temple,  he 
just  glared  at  me,  blew  his  nose  and  tried  to 
make  out  that  tobacco-smoke  affected  his  eyes. 

I  saw  a  very  self-opinionated  high-brow 
acquaintance  of  mine  once  in  the  kinema.  He 
was  howling  with  mirth  over  a  Mickey  Mouse 
cartoon.  Yet,  when  I  saw  him  later  he  just 
smiled  in  superior  fashion  and  avowed  that  such 
cartoons  were  a  lot  of  nonsense,  nothing  more. 

It  always  seems  dangerous  to  accept  the 
opinions  of  any  film  from  pwrsonal  acquaintances. 
So  many  of  us  just  won't  admit  that  a  film 
made  us  cry,  or  that  another  actually  succeeded 
in  making  us  laugh. 

Why  this  should  be  so  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
isn't  really  fair  to  the  stars,  is  it  ? — Leila  Turney, 
112  Tennyson  Road,  Portswocd,  Southampton. 


One  eagerly  looks  forward  to  the  films  of  one's 
favourites  and  when  one  is  assured  of  a  good 
performance  whether  as  a  "tough  guy"  or 
"white  shirt  front"  breaker  of  hearts.  Gable 
will  always  be  "tops." 

The  fault  of  British  films  is  their  slowness  in 
exploiting  their  "finds"  in  a  series  of  films  while 
their  success  is  fresh  in  the  memory.  Examples 
of  this  were  Griffith  Jones,  Barry  Mackay, 
Esmond  Knight  and  Giles  Isham.  These  were 
embryo  British  matinee  idols  who  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  Hollywood  quick-fire  successes, 
Robert  Taylor,  Fred  MacMurray  or  James 
Stewart. 

Let  British  producers  catch  their  youth,  hold 
it  and  cherish  and  not  let  it  fade  into  obUvion  as 
we  did  years  ago  with  our  John  Stuart  who 
might  have  been  the  Gable  of  British  films  if 
properly    "nursed." — "Glen." 

(Many  other  readers  have  written  in  the  same 
strain  about  Clark  Gable. — "Thinker.") 


Keep  Them  Fresh 


I heartily  disagree  with  the  reader  who  states  that 
Clark  Gable's  popularity  will  decrease  if  he 
does  not  limit  his  appearances  in  films. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Pictxiregocr  Weekly,"  Martlett| 
House,  Mardett  Court,  Bo^ 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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EVENING  of 

EVENINGS 

Tlie  evening  oi  evenings  — the  evening  on  wliicii 

one  false  note  woulJ  be  tragit-ally  jarring  I  But 

tkere    is    no    fragrance    like    tlie    fragrance  ot 

Evennig  ui  Paris,    so  graciom,  so  enclianting, 

so   j>erfectly  atttnied  to  Romanic.      Let  your 

perfume  l>e      Evening  in   Paris"  anJ  all  tke 

livelong  Jay  Romance  will  he  at  your  side. 

Perfume  from  1/3  to  21  f-,  Powcler  1/9. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  a  complete  range  of  Beauty  Preparations  all  delicately  perftuned  with 
^  ^veninR  in  Paris/  Do  not  forget  'Evcnine  in  Paris*  perfumed  Fau  dc  Cologne 

in  your  bath,  for  your  hair,  in  the  sick  nxm,  etc.    Generous  sizes  from  1/6 

EVENING  IN  PARIS 


PERFUME 


AND 


POWDER 


R  n  II  n  J  0 1  s 


%GJie  %OiUc  PERM 

LAST 
liOIVGER 

Use  Hindes  Wavers 
and  that  expensive 
perm,  will  last 
months  longer. 
Comb  the  hair 
smooth,  sprinkle  a 
little  Hindes  setting 
lotion  and  insert 
the  wavers. 

hght  a*  a  feather.  Set  of  5.  1  /.     No.  ji  for  Wave*,  No.  4  or 
30  for  Curls  and  Frin^a. 

WAVERS  . 

At  Hairdretstrt,  Chamtts,  Drapers  and  Starts 


Hindea  new  "Pm.EXIBLE" 
Hair  Corlcr  and  Waver  is  aa 


STOMACH  TROUBLE 
BRINGS  OTHER  ILLS 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  stomach  trouble  is  that 
it  brings  other  troubles  in  its  wake.  Mr.  E.  Carter, 
of  Great  Malvern,  found  that,  in  addition  to  his 
stomach  weakness,  he  was  suffwing  badly  from 
constipation.  But  both  troubles  went  when  Mr. 
Carter  took  the  proper  steps.  Let  him  tell  you  what 
happened  : — 

"  After  taking  your  famous  Maclean  Brand  Stomach 
Powder  I  can  honestly  say  I  am  now  completely 
cured.  Constipation  has  vanished,  'fullness  and 
every  sign  and  form  of  stomach  pain  has  completely 
vanished. 

"My  appetite  is  marvellous,  I  can  sleep  soimdly, 
lie  on  my  back  without  fear  of  heart-bum  and  eat  and 
drink  almost  anything  with  full  confidence. 

"I  cannot  praise  your  wonderful  powder  too  much. 
It  is  a  really  marvellous  and  cheap  medicine.  I  shall 
never  be  without  it." 

No  matter  how  long-standing  your  stomach  trouble 
may  be,  the  original  MACLEAN  BRAND  Stomach 
Powder  will  relieve  it  as  it  has  relieved  tens  of  thou- 
sands before  you.  Your  own  personal  case  can  hardly 
be  worse  than  Mr.  Carter's.  Don't  wait  a  day  longer. 
Go  now  and  get  this  magic  powder  and  see  that  the 
signature  "ALEX.  C.  MACLE.\N"  is  on  the  bottle. 
1/3,  2/-  and  5/-,  powder  or  tablets.   Never  sold  loor.e. 


Prove 
in   the  first 
7  days  YOU 
Can  Have  a 
Body  Like  Mine !" ' 

-CHARLES  ATLAS 

Holder  ot  tb«  title  :  **  The  World's 
Vott  Perfectly  DeTe)op«d  Man." 

DONT  Kci  the  ide»  that  it 
t&kee  &  lot  of  time  and  hsrd 
work  for  yoa  to  get  smashing 
strength  and  poirerlul  maacles  1  And 
don't  think  yon  need  a  room  full  of 
apparatus  Both  tbe«e  Ideas  are  all 
rotr-and  I  have  PKOVED  it.  All  I 

need  is  7  days  to  i«X)ve  vhai  I  can  do        ^  _         -  _^ 

lor  you  I    And  I  don't  need  any  ^tfc^^  y-^^  4*     "*  J0 

gadgets,  either.    I  dont  believe  in  flkjk^ 

artificial  methods  that  may  strain   

yonr  vital  organs  for  life  !  ^".^^^^  A  ^^Jg^  mt^ 

DYNAMIC  TXN8ION    M  ^fe^<P"5?V 
18  ALL  I  NEED       g         »^  wr- 

Above  yon  see  an  actaal  {dioto  of  ~ 
boir  I  look  to-day.  No  mnscles  have 
been  painted"  on.  This  is  the 
camera's  honevt  proof  of  what  I  did 
for  MY  body.  Nov  Fm  ready  to 
prove  what  my  secret  of  Z>|nM>mte 
Tttmon  can  do  for  YOUBS.  I  used 
to  be  a  idiyrical  wreck — a  7-JtoDe 
weakling — flat-cheated,  arms  aod 
legs  like  broom-sticks.  I  was  worried; 
I  vtndied  myself.  Then  I  found  a  new 
way  to  buQd  myself  op — a  way  that 
simpk,  natures  quick  and  sure  I 
Btm^mie  Tension  is  what  I  call  it. 
In  a  siK^  time  I  bad  the  body  that  baa  won  for  me  tbe  title  of  The 
World's  Moat  Ferlectly  I>eveloped  Man." 

Tbe   Secret   Has   Helped  Thousands 

Thooaands  of  oiben  now  know  from  their  own  personiu  experience  wLat 
Dmutmie  Tm*i»n  haa  done  for  them.  They  were  Jnat  aa  frail  and  pony  as  I 
onoe  waa.  Now  they  are  lile-aixed  examplea  of  what  a  man  can  and  onght 
to  be.  My  interesting  book,  flUcd  with  picturea*  tells  my  atory — and  theixa. 

48-page  Book  FREE 

Tfala  coupon  brings  yon  my  free  book,  which  tells  all  about  It.  No  ooat 
or  cbUgation.  I  Just  want  to  give  you  proof  that  I  can  do  for  yoa  what  I  have 
done  (or  so  many  others;  give  you  broad,  powerful  shoulders,  biceps  thai 
bulge  with  smashing  strength,  a  chest  which  stands  out  solid  and  moacnlar, 
and  an  evenly  developed  body  that  will  make  others  look  like  dwarfs  next  to 
yon.  Post  thU  coupon  TO-DAY  to  CH  ART.Kfl  ATUlB,  Dept.  Bhell- 
Hex  House,   Ix>ndon.  W.C.2. 

CHARLES  ATLAS  f:il^\cf^  ^"^ 

I  w&ot  the  proof  that  your  system  of  DtriMHie  TenHon  wU]  make  »  New 
Hu  of  me.  Send  me  yonr  book.  ^  ErerluUng  Healtli  uid  Stleogtit,"  PSEE. 

NA3CE   

(Plem«e  print  or  write  plainly.) 

ADDRESS  

ROUGE  THAT'S  RIGHT 

with  any  colouring 

There's  one  shade  only  of  TRAVA  DISCREET  ROUGE, 
but  no  matter  what  yonr  colooring  It's  the  rUrht  one 
for  you.  by  day  or  night.  When  applied  It  adapts  itself 
to  yoa.  It's  waterproof,  too.  and  tndetectable  from 
natural  colour.  Try  It  at  once.  Send  P.O.  for  6d.  or 
Is.  to  TRAVA.  L'TD.,  Dept.  17.  S3  Mortimer  Street, 
London,  WJ. 

booklet  tent  uiiiia  plain 
•    ^^^^^B^fr     ecaled  c»»er  cxvUin*  how  yoa  can  easily, 
•ecretly  and  pemuoMiitiy  cue  yourMlf 
of  this  obiecttonaUe,  hcaltfa-endangeriaf 
habit.  No  aloe*,  no  aato-«ic«c«tioa.  New 
diicovery-   Send  lid.  (tamp  for  pottac*. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  31,  The  Broaa- 
way,  Croncii  End,  Londoa.  N,S. 
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Amazing  Photographs  from 

the  Animal  World 

NOT  only  strange  and  wonderful  pictures, 
but  fascinating  articles — thrilling  wild- 
life adventures — gripping  animal  fiction  are 
packed  in  the  64  big  art  photogravure  pages 
of  the  September  number  of  ZOO.  There 's  a 
host  of  other  fine  features,  too,  including 
advice  about  your  pets,  news  from  the  zoos, 
etc.  You'll  be  thrilled  by  the  hair-raising 
account  of  the  ' '  Capture  of  the  Giant  Forest 
Hog,"  the  "  Perils  of  the  Jungle  Pool,"  the 
true  story  of  the  "Elephant  Boy,"  the  two- 
page  panorama  of  "Wild  Elephants  Going 
Down  to  the  River  "• — see  these  wonderful 
new  thrills  for  yourself.  Get  a  copy  now 
'  before  it  is  too  late — price  6d. 


"  How  do  1  look  this 
mornint;?"  says  Mama. 
Jubilee   wants  a  peep 
too. 


"Do  I  really  look  like 
that?"       An  unusual 
camera  study  from  this 
issue  of  "  Zoo." 


i 


1 


and  don  t  miss  ^^^^^ 

October 

issue  of  *  *  Zoo, ' '  which  will  be  on  sale 
Thursday,  October  1.  It's  another  mag- 
nificent 64-page  issue,  packed  from  cover 
to  cover  with  the  most  wonderful  pictures 
and  fascinating  features  you've  ever  seen. 
There's  a  battle  between  elephants  and 
natives,  a  clash  of  antlers  in  the  forest, 
living  rainbows  under  water,  adventures  on 
ttie  Amazon,  "  Animals  are  Wooderful 
Companions,"  by  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George,  etc. 
Whatever  you  do,  make  sore  of  getting  a 
copy.  At  the  same  time  as  you  get  your 
September  issue,  ask  your  newsagent  to 
reserve  a  copy  of  the  October  number. 
Remember  the  date— Thursday ,  October  1. 


"Stop! — it    tickles!"  Don't 
miss  the  amusing  pictures  of 
Jubilee    and    her    mother  in 
"Zoo,"  now  on  sale. 


Simple,  Scintillatnig 


A  beautiful  Soli- 
taire Ring, White 
Diamond  with 
Diamond  Bagu- 
ette shoulders 
Pure  Platinum. 

yOlO'O 


"  CAY  it  with  diamonds,"  the  most  beautiful 
and  expressive  of  precious  stones. 

Bravingtons  have  specialised  in  Diamond 
Rings  for  a  century.  In  their  workshops 
perfectly  cut  white  Diamonds  are  carefully 
matched  by  experts  and  mounted  in  pure 
platinum  or  solid  18  carat  gold. 

Bravingtons  value  is  unequalled — you  save  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  in  cost;  and  perfect  diamond  rings  can  be 
obtained  for  as  little  as  £4. 

Order  by  post  with  confidence,  but  first  of  all  send 
the  coupon  below  for  the  FREE  Ring  Book,  or  other 
catalogue  you  desire. 


A  ring  of  merit. 
Pure  Platinum. 
Chosen  White 
Diamonds.  Dia- 
mond Shoulders. 

i20>0*0 


Smart  mount  of 
18  carat  Gold 
and  Platinum. 
Clear  White 
Diamonds. 


CUT  OUT  k  POST  FOR  'A' 


FREE  INSURANCE 
WITH  EACH  RING  OF 
£5  OR  OVER  COVERING 
AGAINST  LOSS,  THEFT 
OR  DAMAGE 
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COUPON 


/C/'nys  Cross,  A/./. 
9*or^yrfie  fJieJoIIowinj 


CROSi  our  ITtMS  wo\  AtQuinio 


RING 
BOOK 

WATCN 
BOOK 

aiUM  t 

MKIDOI 

Cl<X«(. 

cuiuar 

tOOK 

Jl DDR  ESS. 


Let  George  Do  It! 

r\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court.  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.Z 


M.  M.  (Stourbridge). — The  music  in  the 
opera  sequence  in  Give  Us  This  Night  was 
composed  by  Paramount  staff  and  not 
published  except  for  one  song  sung  in  the 
balcony  scene  called  "  My  Love  and  I," 
which  is  published  by  Chappells. 

A.  K.W.(SuiTey).— Write  to  Robert  Taylor, 
c/o  Metro-Goidwyn-Mayer,  where  he  has 
jtist  finished  making  His  Brother's  Wife  and 
is  shortly  to  start  on  CamHU. 

B.  T.  (Oxon). — (1)  Centre  spreads  as 
follows  :  Flying  Doum  to  Rio — May  19,  1934; 
Roberta— June  8,  1935;  Top  Hat — Oct.  5, 
1935;  and  Captain  Blood— Feb.  22,  1936. 
Back  numbers,  obtainable  &om  the  Publish- 
ing Dept.,  6  Catharine  St.,  Londcm,  W.C.2, 
for  3d.  each,  post  free.  (2)  Articles  on 
Fred  Astaire  :  "  I'm  Glad  to  be  in  England  ' ' 
— Sept.  5,  1936;  "  Choose  an  Individual 
Style" — April  4,  1936;  "  Leam  to  Dance 
by  Doing  It" — March  28,  1936;  "Advice 
to  Screen  Dancers" — March  21,  1936; 
"  Dancing  Lover  " — Sept.  21,  1935;  "Secrets 
of  Screen  Dancing" — Feb.  2,  1935.  Art 
plates  with  Ginger  Rogers — March  9,  1935 
and  Xmas  No.  1935.  (3)  Articles  on  Ginger 
Rogers  :  "  Be  Yourself,  Ginger  Rogers ' ' — 
Dec  14,  1935;  "A  Frame  for  Your 
Personality ' ' — Nov.  30, 1935 ;  and  "  Her  Life 
Story"— April  27,  1935  and  May  4,  1935. 
Art  plate  :  Nov.  30,  1935. 

Heather  (Higfagate)  and  Nas  (Derby). — 
I  suggest  you  obtain  a  copy  of  "  How  to 
Enter  the  Screen  World,' '  by  E.  G.  Cousins, 
published  by  Allen  and  Unwin,  for  the 
particulars  you  require. 

L,  B.  (Jersey). — Ronald  Colman  married 
Thebna  Raye,  but  is  now  Sep  ATAt cd> 

G.S.S.  (Belfast.--(1)  Latest  films:  The 
Three  Stooges  (shorts)  :  Pain  in  the  Pullman, 
Disorder  in  Court  and  Half  Shot  Shooters; 
Ted  Healy — San  Francisco,  Speed  and  Sing 
Baby  Sing  ;  Fred  MacMurray — 77k  Princess 
Comes  Across,  Champagne  Waltz  and  The 
Maid  of  Salem. 

J.  M.  R.  (Birmingham). — Jan  Kiepura,  b. 
May  16,  1902,  Sosnowiec,  Poland;  grey  eyes, 
brown  hair  married  Marthe  Eggerth.  (2) 
Music  in  Give  Us  This  Night  :  "  Give  Us 
This  Night,"  "  Sorrento,"  "  Fisherman's 
Song,"  "11  Travatore,"  "Softly  TTirough 
the  Heart  of  Night,"  "The  ProcessioruJ," 
"  Sweet  Melody  of  Life,""  My  Love  and  I," 
"  Morning  Song,"  "  1  Mean  to  Say  I  Love 
You,"  "  Music  in  the  Night,"  all  published 
by  Chappells. 

G.S.  (Kent). — It  was  Frank  Lloyd  and 
not  R.  Griffith  who  directed  Under  Too 
Flags. 

Bright  Eyes  (Birmingham). — (1)  John 
Wood,  b.  Sydney,  Australia.  5  ft.  9  in.,  dark 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  145  lb.,  Ed. 
Church  of  England  Grammar  School. 
Sydney.  Tried  commercial  art,  then  banana 
farming  in  Queensland.  Entered  theatre 
and  for  five  years  played  roles  in  companies 
managed  by  J.  C.  Williamson.  In  Nov., 
1933,  entered  English  stage  in  Charlie's  Aunt. 
Films  include  :  Girl  in  the  Croud,  Full  Circle, 
Case  of  Gabriel  Perry,  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii.  (2)  The  Lays  Days  of  Pompeii 
given  two  asterisks.    We  did  not  publish 


a  centre  spread  tfais  film.  (3)  Mala  has 
not  made  any  fihns  since  The  Last  of  the 
Pagans. 

L.  S.  (StiiUng). — ^You  are  quite  cwrect, 
Henry  MoUison  is  married  to  Jane  Welsh. 

E.  W.  (Birkenhead).— Addresses  :  Gene 
Autiy — ^Republic;  Frankie  Dano — Paia- 
mount;  Betsy  King — Rocs. 

Onslow  Stevens  Fan. — (1)  Walter  Abd 
not  married.  (2)  Onslow  Stevens  latest 
films  :  Under  Tvoo  Flags. 

P.  F.  (Surrey). — ^Addresses  as  follows  : 
Robert  Taylor,  Greu  Garbo,  Metro- 
Goidwyn-Mayer;  Kay  Frmds,  Lolie 
Howard,  c/o  Warner  Bros.;  Richard  Ctotd- 
wdl,  Gary  Cooper,  c/o  Paramount;  Kath- 
arine Hepburn,  c/o  Radio. 

D.  F.  (Chiswick).— The  fihn  Stars  Over 
BroadsBoy  was  considerably  cut  before  bemg 
shown  over  here.  In  consequence,  about 
half  of  the  cast  announced  by  the  film 
company  were  not  seen  in  the  version 
released  in  this  country.  This  accounts  for 
yoiw  not  seeing  Phil  Regan  in  the  film.  (2) 
Ralph  Bellamy,  Tala  Birell  and  the  late 
Wiley  Post  took  the  chief  roles  in  Air  Hamhs. 

C.  V.  (Surrey).— (1)  Ralph  BeUamy,  b. 
June  17,  1904.  Address  c/o  Columbia. 
(2)  Otto  Kruger,  b.  Sept.  6.  1885.  Address 
e/o  Metro-Goldwjm-Mayer. 

Claike  (Ewdl). — Georgie  Harris  took  the 

part  of  George  in  Captain  Bill. 

Ralph  Beixamy  Fan  (Kentish  Town). — 
Photograph  of  Ralph  Bellamy  obtainable 
from  the  Postcard  Salon,  address  :  57 
Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each, 
2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Spin)  (Coventry). — It  was  Anna  Lee  who 
took  the  part  you  mention  in  First  a  Girt, 
not  Constance  Godridge. 

A.  D.  V.  S.  (Il^combe).— Addresses  : 
Jean  Harlow,  c/o  Metro-Goidwyn-Mayer; 
Joan  Bennett,  Ida  Lupino,  c/o  Paramount 
Studio  ;  Aime  Lee,  c/o  Gaumont  British 
Studios  ;  Grace  Bradley,  c/o  Gaumont 
British  Studios. 

Regulak  Reader  (Dalston). — Release  dates 
as  follows:  Boulder  Dam — Oct.  19,  1936; 
A  Tale  of  Tim  Cities — Oct.  5,  1936;  Secret 
Agent — Sept.  28,  1936;  The  Marines  Have 
Landed— yiov.  16,  1936;  House  of  Fate— 
Aug.  24,  1936;  Preview  Murder  Mystery — 
Aug.  10,  1936;  Professional  Soldier— Aug.  17, 
1936;  Panic  on  the  Air— Aug.  3,  1936;  The 
Ex  Mrs.  Bradford— fsov.  2,  1936;  Fury— 
Nov.  16,  1936;  San  Francisco— Jm.  11.  1937; 
Small  Toum  Girt — Oct.  12,  1936;  Prisoner 
of  Shark  Island— Aug.  31,  1936. 

MicHAELEEN  (Shropshire). — (1)  Bob 
Custer,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  made 
any  films  since  Lato  of  the  Wild  in  1934. 
(2)  Ramon  Novarro,  b.  Feb.  6,  1899. 

Irish. — (1)  Richard  Dix  played  oppoaite 
Irene  Dunne  in  Stingaree.  (2)  So  &r  as  we 
know  Carol  Stone  and  Mona  Barrie  are  not 
related. 

Carlfred  Fan.— (1)  Address  Fredric 
March,  c/o  Warner  Bros,  and  Cari  Brisson. 
c/o  Paramount  (London). 


FAN   CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Jltne  Clyde  Fan  CLim  welcomes 
new  members.  Write  to  P.  J.  Somets- 
Weber,  Newick,  Bridge  Road,  Epsom, 
Surrey,  for  fiill  particulars  of  this  club 
which  IS  personally  recognised  by  the  star. 

There  is  a  Welsh  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Fan  Club  rxm  for  Anna  Neagle 
by  Leonard  Williams,  Lynwood,  Wyndham 
Crescent,  Bridgend,  Glam.,  to  whom  you 
should  write  for  full  particiilars. 

Admirers  of  Miss  Irene  Dunne  should 
write  to  Miss  Nets  Waltman,  269  Meade 
Avenue,  Hanover,  P.A.,  U.S.A.,  for  full 
particulars  of  her  fan  dub. 

The  Phoenix  Film  Society  is  a  unique 
form  of  Correspondence  Club  with  members 
all  over  the  World  who  arc  neariy  all  ardent 
and  well-informed  filmgoers.  They  corre- 
spond amongst  each  other  according  to  their 
various  other  hobbies — a  list  of  which  is 
printed  alongside  each  members'  name  in  the 
Official  Membership  lists.  All  members 
receive  the  bi-monthlv  Club  Magazine — 
Fanfare,  which  keeps  them  informed  of  all 
Club  news,  and  contains  the  club's  complete 

Pjide  to  the  best  releases  compiled  bythe 
resident.  Up-to-date  FHm  News,  Pre- 
views of  the  Big  Films  and  articles  on 
Photography,  Literature,  Radio,  Gramophone 


Records,  Travel,  Dance,  Music,  etc.,  etc., 
all  contributed  by  the  members  themselves 
to  whom  the  columns  are  always  open, 
subject  to  the  usual  agreement.  Write  to 
Donald  J.  Thornton,  at  Gledhow,  Wellington 
Walk,  Southmead,  Bristol,  for  full  particmais, 
etc 

It  is  advisable  to  enclose  a  (tamped 
addressed  envelope  when  writing  to  fan 
clubs  over  here  and  an  International  Money 
Order,  obtainable  from  your  local  Pest 
Office,  for  American  clubs,  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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Stablond 

Unique  Shampoo-Rinse 
Combination  that  Washes 
Hair  2  to  4  SHADES  LIGHTER 

E\'ERY  Blonde,  whose  hair  has  faded,  become  brownish, 
veams  lor  the  gleaming  golden  lights,  the  fascinating  glints 
of  her  former  blond  beauty.  If  you  are  a  "used-to-be"  blonde, 
don't  \earn  tor  ravishingly  lov-ely  hair — have  it !  Use 
STA  BLOND.  One  shampoo  with  this  unique  combina- 
tion Shampoo  and  Rinse  all  in  one— does  wonders  to  the 
dullest,  mi>st  streaked  hair.  Use  STA  BLOND  tonight. 

See  how  quickly,  easily  your  brownish  hair  is  washed  2-4 
shades  lighter.  It's  marvellous  for  keeping  natural  light 
blond  hair  from  darkening.  Safe,  too,  for  STA  BLONT) 
is  a  harmless  shampoo,  without  henna,  camomile,  or 
iniurious  bleaches  It  helps  your  "  perm  "  to  stay  in  longer. 
Used  by  a  million  blondes.  Get  a  STA-BLOND  today  and 
bring  back  that  glorious,  golden  beauty  to  your  hair.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  STA'BLOND'S 
results. 


STABLOND 


THE  BLONDE'S 
OWN 
SHAMPOO 


Oeneratlons 
of  Women 
have  put 
tkeir  trust  m 


SOUTHALLS 


RECO. 


"  CELTEX  "-soluble, 
easil/  disposed  of. 


So  ecLsy  to  have 
LOVELY  NAILS 


THE  Easy  Cutex  Manicure  Method  is 
a  boon  to  busy  women.  With  it, 
lovely  hands  now  can  be  yours,  by  these 
simple  steps. 

Cutex  Cuticle  Remover  and  Nail  Cleanser 
is  the  basis  of  the  perfect  manicure.  Use 
it  to  shape  the  cuticle  and  cleanse  under 
the  nailtips. 

Use  Oily  Polish  Remover  to  remove  old 
polish.  It  contains  an  ingredient  that 
helps  to  keep  the  cuticle  soft  and  correct 
brittle  nails. 

Next  apply  Cutex  Liquid  Polish.  It  is 
preferred  by  fashion  leaders  the  world 
ov-er.  It  has  a  superior  lustre  and  wears 
longer.    Also  it  is  so  easy  to  apply.  " 

Use  the  Nail  White  pencil  under  the 
nailtips  and  smooth  a  little  cuticle  cream 
or  oil  on  the  cuticle.  Follow  this  mani- 
cure regularly  and  watch  the  beauty  of 
vour  nails  improve. 

CUTEX 


MANICURE  PREPARATION 

Made  in  England. 


SEND  FOR  THIS.  I  enclose  6d.  for  thr 
Cutex  Trial  Kit,  which  includes  Liquid 
Pohsh  in  the  tint  I  have  underlined;  also 
Oily  Polish  Remover. 

Natu  ral — Rose — Coral — Card  inal . 

Dept.  X212,  Northam  Warren  Ltd., 

211  Blackfriars  Rd.,  London,  S.E.I 

Same   

Address   


When  you  wake  ^vith 
there's  something  wrong! 

A  fool-tasting  mouth  when  you  wake  in  the  morning 
means  that  your  system  contains  poisonous  decayed  food 
waste  matter  which  has  no  right  to  be  there  !  "  Momins 
mouth" — along  with  bad  breath  and  coated  tongue — is  a  sure 
sign  of  stomach  disorder  or  constipation.  Your  whole  body 
is  being  poisoned,  causing  not  only  bad  skin,  headaches,  loss 
of  vitality  and  depression — but  eventually  serious  illness  and 
disease.  Let  Feen-a-mint  cleanse  your  system  and  banish 
stomach  troubles  and  constipation.  Let  Feen-a-mint  give 
you  a  clear  compleiion,  bright  eyes  and  "sweet"  breath. 
Feen-a-mint  works  naturally  and  easily,  and  its  fresh  mint 
flavotir  makes  it  a  family  favourite.  15  million  people  all 
over  the  worid  depend  on  Feen-a-mint.  Sold  in  1/3  packets 
by  chemists  and  stores  everywhere. 


WAVES  FOR  YOU 


No  matter  how  ttraifhc  your  hair  is  now,  Vosemiiv^__l 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discover/,  will  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.     No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.   1/6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  < 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  I '3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  good  chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE  VOSEMAR   CO.   (Ctept.  T) 

II  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes.   

VOSEMAR 


YOUR  FAVOURITE  STARS'  RECORDS  SOUND  BETTER  WHEN  PLAYED  WITH 
i/-  PER 

BOX 

iOO 


EDISON  BELL  CHROMIC  NEEDLES 


I/-  PER 
BOX 
100 


EACH  NEEDLE  PLAYS  10  RECORDS.      FROM  ALL  DEALERS  or  EDISON  BELL,  143/7  ROSEBERY  AV.,  LONDON,  E.C.I 
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An    Exquisite    Gift    to   all  from 

WOMAN'S  FAIR 


Reduce 
illu  strati 
of  this  Gift. 
Four  shapes 
to  choose 
from.  Take 
your  choice! 


This  i_ 

\fPINK  ULAQ  >^ 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

FREE 

to  everi^lS^adei'dP 

woman's 

FAIR 


3/  o!2fl 


"Woman's  Fair"  the 

great  Journal  of  Beauty,  this  month  to 
celebrate  its  amazing  progress,  announces 
a  wonderful  GIFT  TO  E\^RY  READER 
OF  A  2/-  BOX  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
"MORNY"  PINK  LILAC  COM- 
PLEXION POWDER  FREE!  Your 
Golden  Voucher,  entitling  you  to  secure 
this  Gift  despatched  to  you  at  once — 
Free— is  actually  inside  the  October  issue 
of  "Woman's  Fair"  JUST  OUT— SIX- 
PENCE !  You  simply  must  not  miss  it. 
And  look  at  some  of  the  fine  features  of 
this  issue — N-I-N-E-T-Y  big,  enthralling 
pages  .  .  .  scores  of  magnificent  illus- 
trations— and  the  most  fascinating  contents 
you've  ever  seen  between  the  covers  of  any 
magazine — dealing  in  a  dazzling  new  way 
with  every  vital  subject  that  contributes 
to  your  charm  .  .  .  your  health,  your 
appearance,  your  clothes,  your  per- 
sonality ! 

LOOK  :  Deadly  Sins  in  Dress — 
Fashions  from  Paris — Arresting 
Ankles- Why  Doesn 't  He  Propose  ? 
— Six  Types  of  "Figure" — Great 
new  Serial  by  Reita  Lambert — 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  fascin- 
ating array  of  articles  and  stories 
in  this  issue.  You'll  never  forgive 
yourself  if  you  miss  this  superb 
issue  of  •  'Woman 's  Fair ' '  contain- 
ing your  Golden  Voucher  for  your 
Free  Box  of  "  Momy  "  Powder. 
Get  your  copy  at  once  ! 

JUST  OUT! 


Hbmai&Pair 


THE 
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Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

TF  you  have  a  beauty  query,  I  am  here  to  help  you  solve  it.  All 
letters  are  treated  in  confidence,  and  if  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed  a  postal  reply  is  sent.  Readers  in  the  I.F.S.  and 
the  Dominions  should  enclose  a  postage  coupon  instead. 


Wi 


young  girl 
from  these 


HAT  a  bugbear 
pimples  and  black- 
heads are  to  young 
people  !  I  am  always 
very  sorry  for  the 
in  her  teens,  sufiering 
skin  blemishes.  Just 
when  sh^  wants  to  look  her  best, 
the  chances  are  she  gets  a  new  crop 
of  pimples  and  her  outing  is  com- 
pletely ruined  because  she  cannot 
forget  the  blemishes. 

In  adolescence  the  body  is  under- 
going certain  great  changes,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  a  great  greasiness 
of  skin  and  scalp  to  be  suffered. 
All  the  pores  seem  to  work  overtime 
in  pouring  out  oil.  Hair  becomes 
lank  three  days  after  a  shampoo,  and 
make-up  simply  will  not  stay  matt. 

A  certain  amount  must  be  endured 
for  a  time,  but  wise  dieting  and 
careful  external  treatment  can 
mitigate  the  S5rmptoms  until  Nature 
herself  completes  the  cure. 

The  diet  side  of  the  treatment  is 
evety  bit  as  important  as  the  exter- 
nal treatment.  Indeed,  I  will  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  you  decide  to 
carry  on  as  usual  with  your  diet,  no 
amount  of  outward  treatment  will 
have  beneficial  effect. 

Sugar  and  starch  in  large  quantities 
are  both  bad  for  this  skin  trouble, 
and  they  must  be  restricted.  First  of 
all,  take  wholemeal  bread  instead  of 
white.  Pastries,  cakes  and  all  fiovuy 
puddings  should  be  omitted.  Do  not 
eat  a  lot  of  cooked  cereals.  Cut  down 
your  sugar  consumption  as  far  as  you 
can  and  also  avoid  fried  and  greasy 
foods. 

This  cuts  into  your  everyday  diet 
quite  a  lot,  doesn't  it?  But  you  substi- 
tute something  that  is  both  satisfying 
and  healthful  if  you  take  egg,  fish  and 
cheese  dishes,  plenty  of  green  vegetables, 
fresh  fruit  and  salad.  Meat  should  not 
be  eaten  more  than  four  times  a  week. 
The  meat  may  be  beef  or  mutton,  but 
not  pork  or  veal.  Chicken  is  good. 

Don't  drink  cocktails,  avoid  strong 
tea  and  coffee,  drinking  China  tea  8 
you  like  it  or  very  weak  Indian  tea  if 
you  do  not.  Dnnk  as  much  barley 
water  as  you  can,  freshly  made  every 
day  and  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
in  it  to  give  it  a  flavour  and  improve  its 
health-giving  quaUties.  Drink  lots  of 
cold  tap-water  too,  but  take  it  between 
meals,  and  not  with  them. 

A  httle  raw  grated  carrot  taken  daily 
is  a  wonderful  skin  beautifier.  Take 
orange  juice  and  lemonade  and  grape- 
fruit. But  a  word  about  oranges.  There 
are  some  people  who  cannot  tolerate 
orange  juice  well.  Oranges  contain  an 
oil  that  upsets  some  digestions.  If  you 
have  proved  this  to  be  so  in  your  own 
case,  then  dispense  with  oranges; 
tomatoes  are  as  valuable  and  they 
generally  agree  with  the  somewhat 
Sverish  kind  of  folks  who  cannot  take 
orange  juice  in  quantities. 

Skin  cleanhness  should  be  equally 
important.  Take  a  warm,  soapy  bath 
every  day.  If  you  live  in  lodgings  and 
there  are  any  c'-'ficulties  about  this, 
substitute  a  sponge  down.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  you  take  it,  provided  the 
skin  has  this  stimulant  evexy  day. 

Use  a  friction  brush  till  the  skin 
glows,  and  tone  up  the  circulation  by 
drying  with  a  Titfkish  towel.  Both 
towels  and  face  cloths  need  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  For  the  face  I 
would  suggest  that  a  cloth  be  dispensed 
witli  and  the  hands  used  instead. 

Use  paper  tissues  that  are  afterwards 
burnt  for  taking  off  all  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  instead  of  a  powder  puff  lay 
in  a  stock  of  cotton  wool  and  bum  each 
piece  after  you  have  used  it. 

While  this  condition  lasts  avoid  the 


greasy,  rich  creams  and  skin  foods. 
They  will  have  their  place  in  your 
toilet  regime  when  your  complexion  is 
clear.  The  pimples  will  tend  to  clear  up 
more  quickly  if  they  are  kept  dry,  or 
given  a  hquid  dressing  that  soon  (kies 
on  the  skin. 

An  oUy  skin  affected  with  pimples 
and  blackheads  can  take  a  hquid 
foimdation  for  powder.  A  dry  and 
flaky  skin  with  these  blemishes  does 
better  with  a  vanishing  cream. 

In  any  case  use  make-up  Ughtly  and, 
generally  speaking,  foundation  and 
powder  in  a  cream  or  rachel  tint  so  that 
it  tones  down  the  angry  redness  of  the 
spots. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
pimples  should  not  be  squeezed, 
picked  or  irritated  in  any  way,  but  that 
blackheads  must  be  pressed  out.  Do 
only  two  or  three  each  day,  so  not  to 
make  the  skin  sore.  Wash  first  with  a 
good  hot  soapy  lather,  press  with  the 
fingers  through  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
afterwards  touch  the  places  with  a  httle 
pure  alcohol  to  close  the  pores. 

Blackheads  that  are  allowed  to  persist 
generally  become  surrounded  with 
inflammation.  If  they  have  already 
reached  this  stage,  the  inflammation 
should  be  allowed  to  subside  before  the 
blackhead  is  pressed  out.  Following  on 
the  extraction  of  the  blemishes,  it  is 
necessary  to  tone  up  the  skin  and 
cleanse  the  pores  to  prevent  more  plugs 
from  forming.  This  can  be  done  by 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  applying 
to  the  skin  a  mixture  of  tincture  of 
green  soap  and  fine  oatmeal.  Equal 
quantities  are  worked  up  with  warm 
water  and  then  rubbed  well  into  the 
skin  with  the  hands.  This  is  rinsed  off 
and  a  mild  astringent  applied  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

I  have  a  good  loticm  that  has  helped 
many  sufferers  from  acne.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  forward  the  recipe  to  any 
readers  who  send  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope. 

Answer  to  Correspondent 

T.  O.  (Aberdeen). — Yes,  the  powder  puff 
is  a  problem.  I  would  suggest  your  trying  the 
new  Powderflirt  Wonder  Pufi  which  is  not 
only  washable  just  whenever  you  wish,  but 
is  almost  everlasting.  Obtainable  from  Is.  to 
3s.  6d. 

Talkie  Title  Tales 

THIS  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  J.  P.  Brandon,  1  Railway  Cottages, 
Grangetown,  Sunderland,  for  : — 
Follow  the  Fleet 
Below  the  Sea 
Resurrection 
Bottoms  Up 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  .• 
Miss    L.    Skelding,    Dunroamin,  Lower 
Woodsfield,  Newland,  Malvern,  for  : — 
The  Imperfect  Lady 
Forbidden  Heaven 
Condemned  to  Live 
At  the  Bottom  of  the  World 
Miss  G.  Tyler,  Glenrowan,  Plough  Lane, 
Wallington,  Surrey,  for  : — 

Wine,  Women,  and  Song 
.Afterwards 
Absolute  Quiet 
Doctor's  Orders 
Thomas  H.  Haines,  56  Horsedge  Street, 
Oldham,  Lanes,  for  : — 

Travelling  Saleslady 
Way  Down  East 
Whafs  Your  Racket? 
Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China 
Miss  B.  Fletcher,  30  Berkeley  Road,  Fish- 
ponds, Bristol  5,  for  : — 

The  Case  of  the  Curious  Bride 
Be  Careful,  Young  Lady 
Stranded 

Men  Are  Like  That 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales"  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  vour  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PicTUREOOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  niles,  except  that  1  must  insist  that 
your  "  titles"  arc  submitted  on  a  postcard — 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  postcard. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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"MY  HAIR  IS  GOLDEN, 
BUT  MY  EYELASHES  ARE 

dark  .  . 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Lovely  the  firi  with  folden  hair  and  dark  curlinf  eye-lashes. 
Yet  you  need  not  envy  her.  Whatever  the  colour  of  your  hair, 

you,  too,  can  develop  lon{  dark  eyelashes  quickly — pleasantly  

for  food — by  usln{  Lashtone. 

Lashtone  is  not  a  mascara,  but  a  scientific  eye-lash  tonic.  Buy 
a  tube  to-day.  Use  it  refularly.  In  a  week  or  two  the  difference 
wrill  be  apparent  to  all — you  will  have  truly  lovely  eye-lashe*— 
your  eyes  and  face  will  take  on  a  new  vividness — a  new  beauty. 
Your  name  will  be  added  to  the  thousands  of  delifhted  Lashtone 

THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

tnmtootM,  Tlwiitlu  WUtM,  Taykn,  Bamis,  MtaUcta.  WUMays  ud 
U  Wi^-^tm  OwnHti.  Itara,  Buatj  Padoezi.  etc  Ptin  £/«  y<r  tak*  ; 
la  SM*  <(  tiliealbr  —mi  P.O.  iinet  te  UfHTOn  ntODVCTB  a>«pt.  1), 
n  BATHAS  ram.  M.WX  aWatahwaWnatla  TaaPost  Wtm. 


AFTER 


NO  MORE 

Brittle  nails 


Split,  broken  nails 
grow  strong,  long 
and  lovely  in  5  days !  !  ! 

No  more  hands  with  fiager  nails  like  a 
scrub-woman's !  You  can  change 
those  ugly,  cracked  nails  and  make 
them  the  admiration  and  envy  of  your 
friends.  Simply  apply  KERIFORT 
Cream  which  hardens  nails  amazingly 
and  prevents  splitting;  then  makes 
nails  grow  tough  and  strong.  KERI- 
FORT is  absorbed  by  the  nail  itself 
and  replaces  the  natural  oils  which  are 
deficient  when  nails  split  and  crack.  Do  not  confuse 
with  polishes  and  creams  which  cannot  counteract 
brittleness — KERIFORT  is  specially  made  for  and  guaranteed  to 
cure  brittle  oails.  Moneyref  unded  if  not  satisfied.  From  Boots, 
Taylors  and  Timothy  Whites  branches  within  24  hours  (from 
fresh  supplies  at  depot),  or  send  P.O.  2/9  to-day  to 
Towser  Products  Corp.,  Suite  A.7,  BaUoor  House, 
Flnsbaiy  PaTement,  London,  E.G.2. 


KERIFORW^ BRITTLE  NAILS 


Palcy  Thitij 
and  Ancemic 

WOMAN  WHO  WAS  "FIT  FOR  NOIHDiG.' 


"Last  September  I  had  twelve  teeth  extracted, 
and  as  a  resiilt  I  became  very  run-down,"  states  Mrs. 
E.  Marsh,  of  4,  Lowman  Road,  London,  N.7.  "I  grew 
pale  and  anaemic  and  lost  weight  rapidly.  I  had  no 
appetite,  couldn't  sleep,  and  suffered  acutely  from  de- 
pression. I  was  very  irritable  and  nervotis,  and  had 
such  tenible  head  pains  that  I  thought  I  should  go  out 
of  my  mind.  I  was  fit  for  nothing. 

"After  trying  various  remedies  without  avail,  my 
mother  advised  me  to  take  Dr.  Williams  pink  pills.  I 
felt  the  benefit  almost  at  once;  my  appetite  picked  up, 
and  the  head  pains  eased  ofi.  My  nerves  grew  steady, 
and  I  was  able  to  sle^  w«IL  As  I  continued  with  the 
pills,  I  began  to  pick  up  my  lost  weight,  and  now  I 
am  as  well  as  ever  I  have  been." 

_  There  is  a  srifntifir  reason  behind  the  wonderful 
results  obtained  from  Dr.  Williams  brand  pink  pills, 
la  simjJe  language  it  is  this :  these  pills  actually 
create  red,  rich  blood,  which  gives  new  life  and  energy 
*o  the  whole  body.  Yon  too  can  gain  new  health  by 
taking  a  course  of  these  pills :  Is.  3d.  a  box  (triple 
«««  3s.)— bat  ask  for  Dr.  Williams. 


i 


3  STEPS  TO  LOVELINESS 

Buty-Tone  Cteansint  Cream.      Pott  !/• 
Tube*  1/- 

Buty-Tone  Foundattoa  Cream.  Pots  2/> 
Tubes  I/- 
Buty-Tone  Face  Powder.  Price  2/- 
At  the  bttUr  Chemists,SU>ra  ^Hairdressers. 
Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  Beauty  Proprietaries 
Ltd.,  EagU  House,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.X 
for  a  generous  sample  of  either  Foundation 
or  Cleansing  Cream. 


Why  did  she  seem  different 
from  other  girls  ?  Always  so 
fresh,  so  adorable,  her  skin 
of  such  a  pearly  texture. 
He  did  not  know  her  secret 
was  BUTY-TONE,  but  that 
was  how  she  won  his  ad- 
miration. 

The  marvellous  Buty-Tone 
Foundation  Cream  is  made 
In  two  types — No.  I  for 
normal  skins.  No.  2  for  dry 
skins.  Both  are  perfect 
bases  for  powder  and  rouge. 
Buty-Tone  Face  Powder  is 
the  result  of  scientific 
blending  of  the  purest  in- 
gredients. In  seven  fash- 
ionable shades. 


TAKES 


YOUR  MINd/c 


MIND  /OFF  YOUR 


COMPLEXION 


MADELEINE  HAS  HER  EYE  ON  YOU 

One  of  the  many  entirely 
new  POSTCARDS 

'H'^HE  "  Picturegoer's  "  new  postcards 
X  have  been  hailed  with  delight  by 
collectors  who  appreciate  artistry,  quality 
and  superb  finish.  Madeleine  Carroll  (here 
she  is)  is  a  particular  favourite.  She  has 
been  snapped  in  two  new  positions  and 
you  will  have  great  difilcul^  in  deciding 
which  one  you  like  best !  Leslie  Howard 
ruminating  over  his  pipe  is  another 
strong  candidate  for  highest  honours. 
Look  down  the  list  below  and  then  hurry 
to  make  your  selection  of  the  new  cards. 
Remember  that  "  Picturegoer  "  gives 
you  nearly  2,000  cards  from  which  to 
choose — the  best  in  the  world. 


^  Don't  forget  that  you  tan  obtain 
liberal  discounts  on  your  postcards  by 
joining  The  "  Pictcregoer  "  Postcard  Club.  You  will  also 
receive  a  5s.  Album  free  to  hold  300  cards.  The  book  is  a 
beauty,  made  to  resemble  snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold. 
An  album  de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is  also 
obtainable.  To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one 
dozen  of  the  new  or  other  postcards  at  the  r^^ular  price 
of  2s.  6d.  doz.  Discoimts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  cards  from  list  given  here.  All  new  cards. 
Real  photos,  3d.  each,  2/6  doz.  On  sale  to  members  and 
non-members  alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000  postcards 
sent  free  on  request. 


FREE. — ^Every  woman  and  girl  should  read  the  j 
helpful  booklet  "Nature's  Warnings,"  sent  free  to  all  i 
JrtK)  write  to  M.F.  Dept.,  36,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  | 
W.l, 


Janet  Gaynor  (3  poshioDs) 

OarkGaUe 
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What  Users  of  Elasto  Say  .— 

'No  sign  of  varicose  veins  moif." 
'Rheumatoid  arthriiis  gone;  I  have  never  felt  better." 
'All  signs  of  phlebitis  gone." 

'I  had  suffered  for  years  from  a  weak  heart,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

"Completely  healed  my  varicose  ulcers." 
"Now  free  from  piles." 
"  Your  free  sample  gave  u  onderful  relief." 
"I  feel  10  years  younger." 

"As  soon  as  I  started  taking  Elasto  I  could  go  about 
my  work  in  ccnnfort  ;  no  pain  whatever." 

"Had  rheumatism  so  badly  I  could  hardly  walk,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

'My  skin  is  as  soft  as  velvet,  thanks  to  Elasto." 
'The  stinging  sensations  I  used  to  get  in  my  left 

arm  and  leg  [Arterio-Sclcrosis)  are  quite  gone  and 

my  general  health  is  much  improved." 
'  Varicose  veins  quickly  cured  after  12  years  of  useless 

bandaging.*' 

'/  was  suffering  from  mitral  disease  and  dare  not 
exert  myself  in  any  way,  but  now,  thanks  to  Elasto 
my  heart  is  quite  sound  again,"  etc. 


Elasto,  the  Pleasant,  Handy  Remedy 


Elasto  Is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets  which 
dissolve  instantly  on  the  tongue,  whence  it 
Is  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood  stream, 
thereby  actually  restoring  the  natural 
power  of  healing  to  the  blood. 


For  all  Readers  of  the 
Picturegoer'' 

FREE 

A  Generous  Sample  of 
this  Wonder  Remedy 


Her  Friend  Said — 

Take  Elasto  / 

LEG  TROUBLES  soon  vanish  when  Elasto  is 
taken.  Varicose  veins  are  forgotten  and  soon 
disappear,  skin  troubles  clear  up,  old  wounds 
become  clean  and  healthy  and  quickly  heal,  swell- 
ings go  down,  inflammation  and  irritation  are 
soothed,  rheumatism  simply  fades  away,  and  the 
whole  system  is  braced  and  strengthened.  This  is 
not  magic,  although  the  relief  does  seem  magical;  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  revitahsed  blood  and  improved 
circulation  brought  about  by  Elasto. 

Not  a  Drug,  but  a  Vital  Cell  Food ! 

You  naturally  ask — What  is  Elasto?  This 
question  is  fully  answered  in  an  interesting 
booklet  which  explains  in  simple  language  the 
Elasto  method  of'  curing  through  the  blood.  Your 
copy  is  free,  see  coupon  below.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  Elasto  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  vital  cell 
food.  It  restores  to  the  blood  the  vital  elements 
which  combine  with  albumin  to  form  elastic 
tissue,  and  thus  enables  Nature  to  restore  elasti- 
city to  the  broken-down  and  devitalised  fabric 
of  veins,  arteries,  and  heart,  and  so  to  re-establish 
normal  circulation  —  the  real  basis  of  sound 
health  ! 

Every  sufferer  should  know  of  this  wonderful 
new  biological  remedy  which  quickly  brings 
ease  and  comfort,  and  creates  within  the  system 
a  new  health  force  ;  overcoming  sluggish, 
unhealthy  conditions,  increasing  vitality,  and 
bringing  into  full  activity  Nature's  own  powers  of 
healing.  Elasto  is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets,  which 
dissolve  instantly  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  effective 
remedy  ever  devised.  For  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  you  can  now  enjoy  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  this  modem  scientific  remedy — 
which  has  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  perfect. 

You  Can  Test  Elasto  FREE  ! 

Simply  fill  in  the  Coupon  below  for  a  Free  Sample  and 
a  Special  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  Elasto,  the  New 
Biological  Remedy.  These,  together  with  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  we  will  gladly  send  privately,  post  free. 
Don't  lose  another  moment  I  Write  for  these  to-day— 
NOW,  while  you  think  of  It  I  — and  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonderful  difference  Elasto  Makes  1 1 

This  olfer  is  too  good  to  b*  mistaJ  ^ 

THE   NEW   ERA  TREATMENT  CO.,  LTD., 
(D«pt.  191),  Cteil  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London.  E.G. 
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Ronald  Ck>LMAN  Sydney  Carton 

Elizabeth  Allan  Lucie  Manette 

Edna  May  Oliver  Miss  Pross 

Reginald   Owen  Stryver 

Basil  Rathbone  Marquis  St.  Evremonde 

Blanche  Yurka  Madame  Defarge 

Henry  B.  Walthall  Dr.  Manette 

DoN.*.LD  Woods  Charles  Damay 

Walter  Catlett  Barsad 

Fritz    Leiber  Gaspard 

H.  B.  Warner  Gabelle 

Mitchell  Lewis  Ernest  Defarge 

Claude  Gillingwater.  . .,  Jarvis  Lorry 

Billy  Bevan  Jerry  Cruncher 

Isabel  Jewell  Seamstress 

Lucille  L.werne  La  Vengeance 

TuLLY  Marshall  Woodcutter 

Ralf  Harolde   .Prosecutor 

Fay  Chaldecott  Lucie's  Child 

John  Davidson  Morveau 

EiLY  Malyon  Mrs.  Cruncher 

Tom  Ticketts  Tellson,  junr. 

E.  E.  Clive  Judge  in  "  Old  Bailey  " 

Donald  Haines  Jerry  Cruncher,  junr. 

Lawrence   Grant  Prosecutor 

Barlowe  Borland  Jacques  116 

Robert  Warwick  Judge  at  Tribunal 


THE  STORY  OF  TH 


S  the  lumbering  coach  drew  up  in  front  of 
Ernest  Defarge's  wine  shop  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Antoine,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  occupants  saw  ragged,  half- 
starved  Parisians  swarming  about  a  burst  wine 
cask  that  had  fallen  from  a  dray.  They  collected 
the  still  running  beverage  in  cups  or  in  their 
hands  and  gulped  it  greedily. 

An  elderly  man  climbed  out  of  the  coach,  and 
helped  a  handsome,  olive-skinned  girl  of  about 
eighteen  to  alight.  She  was  followed  by  a 
middle-aged  serving  woman,  all  of  a  red  colour, 
from  her  hair  and  face  to  the  extraordinary 
tight-fitting  costume  she  wore.  M.  Defarge, 
seeing  them  approaching,  went  hastily  inside 
the  shop  where  several  of  the  "Jacquerie,"  as  that  early 
revolutionary  organisation  of  the  oppressed  common  people 
was  called,  were  talking  with  his  wife. 

"Strangers  coming — the  rose  !"  he  cried  to  Mme.  Defarge.  She 
stuck  a  red  rose  in  her  hair,  and  the  various  "  Jjicques"  in  the  shop 
scattered  and  appeared  to  be  immersed  in  different  occupations. 

The  three  strangers  entered  the  shop  and  the  young  girl  went 
directly  to  Mme.  Defarge.  "  You  are  Mme.  Defarge  ? "  she  asked.  Re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  she  said  :  "  Recalled  to  life."  The 
three  words  evidently  held  a  meaning  for  Mme.  Defarge,  for  she 
replied  : 

"Yes,  yes,  we  have  some  fine  old  wine  upstairs.  Defarge  will 
show  you." 

When  they  had  followed  the  winekeejjer  up  rickety  stairs,  Defarge 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  kissed  the  girl's  hand.  "You  were  too 
young  to  remember  me.    I  was  his  servant." 

"  VVhere  is  he?    Is  he  greatly  changed  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Changed  ! "  exclaimed  Defarge.  "  He  was  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  Bastille  ! "  He  inserted  a  key  in  the  rusty  lock  of  a 
door.  At  their  astonishment  he  explained  :  "  He  lived  so  long  locked 
in  a  cell  that  an  open  door  would  terrify  him." 

"  Is  it  pos.sible  ? "  exclaimed  the  elderly  Englishman  who  accom- 
panied the  young  girl. 

"All  things  are  pos-sible  in  France!"  cried  Defarge  furiously. 
"  Just  as  all  things  will  be  possible  later."  He  warned  the  girl  to 
wait  at  the  door,  and  approached  a  haggard,  white-haired,  stoop- 
shouldered  man  who  sat  by  a  window  making  a  pair  of  shoes.  He 
spoke  quietly  to  him.  "  You  have  a  visitor.  Dr.  Manette.  Show 
him  your  work." 

Obediently,  the  old  man  di.splayed  his  handiwork. 

"What  is  the  maker's  name?"  ^.skcd  Mr.  I^rry. 


"You  ask  my  name?    One  hundred  and  five  North  Tower." 
He  looked  up,  his  eyes  bright,  a  puzzled  frown  on  his  brow.  And 
then  the  young  girl  went  swiftly  to  him,  knelt  by  his  chair. 
"  Who  are  you  ? " 

"  Your  daughter.  Father.  You  are  coming  back  to  London  with 
me  and  Mr.  Lorry." 

Dr.  Manette  broke  from  her  grasp,  went  to  the  wall  and  began 
feeling  the  bricks.  "  But  where  is  the  place  ? — the  brick  was  here. 
I  can't  find  the  place.    It's  gone  ! " 

"Something  he  wrote  while  in  the  Bastille,"  expilained  Defarge 
in  a  low  voice.    "He  is  always  talking  about  it." 

Up)on  Lucie's  promising  her  father  that  they  would  find  what  he 
was  seeking.  Dr.  Manette  allowed  himself  to  be  led  from  the  room. 
As  the  coach  carried  them  away  from  the  wine  shop,  a  splendid 
carriage  with  the  crest  of  the  Marquis  of  Evremonde  on  the  door 
came  galloping  through  the  street.  At  a  cry  of  horror  from  the 
bystanders  the  coach  came  to  a  halt.  Men  picked  up  a  small  boy 
from  beneath  the  wheels.  A  trembling  footman  cried  to  his  master, 
the  periwigged,  fashionably  clad  rider  in  the  coach:  "The  child 
is  dead  ! " 

The  Marquis  of  Evremonde  addres.sed  the  crowd  :  "  It  is  extra- 
ordinary to  me  that  you  people  cannot  take  care  of  yourselves 
and  your  children.  How  do  you  know  what  injury  you  might  do 
to  my  horses  ?    Drive  on — faster,  Jean." 

"The  Marquis  of  Evremonde  drives  fast,"  said  Defarge  ominously. 
"We'll  drive  him  faster — to  his  tonib,"  responded  his  wife. 
On  the  boat  from  Calais  to  Dover,  Lucie  Manette  and  her  father 
received  the  respectful  attentions  of  a  young  French  aristocrat, 
Charles  Darnay. 

His  courtesy,  good  looks  and  desire  to  be  helpful  awakened  an 
answering  interest  in  Lucie's  heart,  and  she  was  greatly  agitated 
when  Damay,  upon  disembarking  at  Dover,  was  arrested,  charged 
with  treason  against  the  English  government.  She  besought  Mr. 
Lorry's  intervention  in  the  young  Frenchman's  behalf,  with  the 
result  that  the  following  day  a  prominent  EngUsh  advocate  of 
London,  Mr.  Stryver  by  name,  was  engaged  by  the  bank  of  Tellson 
and  Cx).,  to  defend  Darnay  in  court. 

In  Mr.  Stryver's  office  was  a  man  in  his  late  twenties,  upon  whom 
Stryver  placed  much  reliance  despite  his  associate's  habits  of  sloth- 
fulness  and  intemjierance.  Stryver  was  aware  that  Sydney  Carton 
possessed  a  brilliant  mind  and  had  an  abundant  knowledge  of  the 
law;  in  fact,  much  of  Stryver's  own  success  in  his  profession  was  due 
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"  Where  is  he?  Is  he 
greatly  changed,  "  she 
asked.  "  Changed  !  "  ex- 
claimed Defarge.  "  He  ivas 
imprisoned  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  Bastille  !  " 


to  Carton's  ability.  He  asked  Carton 
to  look  into  Damay's  case.  Returning 
to  his  office  the  following  day,  Stryver 
was  pained  to  find  Carton  sitting  at  a 
desk  covered  with  bottles  of  wines  and 
spirits,  a  towel  wrapped  about  his  head, 
and  maudlin  with  drink. 

"  Not  working  yet !  Really,  Carton, 
you  must  put  your  mind  on  this  case;  Darnay  is  up  for  treason  and 
yii.  Lorry  asked  our  special  consideration." 

"It's  your  consideration  he  wants.  Give  it  to  him.  You're 
becoming  a  great  man  in  the  law  courts." 

"  If  I  am  it's  due  to  my  perseverance  and  the  use  of  my  brains." 
"Yon  mean  my  brains,  Stryver." 

"  Well,  I  pay  you  for  it.    Really,  Carton,  with  a  man's  life 

at  stake,  how  can  " 

•■  I  don't  know  Mr.  Charles  Darnay — and  I  hate  all  Frenchmen." 
"  But  I  tell  you  Darnay  is  lost  unless  we  find  some  way  to  counter- 
act the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  Barsad  and  Cly." 

"  Barsad,  Barsad.  Seems  to  me  I've  heard  the  name.  Involved  in 
a  treason  case  once  before." 

"I  believe  we've  discovered  something  here.  Carton  !"' 
Carton,  ignoring  him,  took  up  the  brief.    "Well,  Mr.  Darnay,  it 
seems  Fate  and  Mr.  Barsad  have  it  that  I  should  handle  your  case. 
Your  life  is  in  my  hands." 

"  Then  you'd  better  stop  your  drinking  or  I  " 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder  but  that  Jerry  Cruncher  knows  the  man." 
"But  you  can't  go  hobnobbing  with  Cruncher — he's  a  grave- 
robber  ! "' 

"You're  in  luck,  Stryver.  Cruncher  probably  knows  the  tavern 
Barsad  drinks  in.  I  shaU  pursue  this  case  in  congenial  atmosphere. 
I'd  lay  you  a  wager  I  drink  you  to  victory  ! " 

From  Cruncher,  who  was  a  messenger  in  Tellson's  Bank,  Sydney 
^^^^  Carton  learned  that  Barsad  frequented 

^^^^  Puffey's  Tavern,  and  over  their  liquor 

■  II      I  he  exchanged   drunken  confidences 

I  I  WW  MM  with  the  feUow.  Carton  boasted 
■      ■         I  ^   m  ■    of   having   been   the  brains   in  a 

■  III  I  ^^^S^  hold-up  and  of  later  getting 
I          I      I    I  I             I  booty  from    the  robbery 

IHIIH  lAn        I^B  ^  treason  charge  against 

his  confederates  who  were  im- 
prisoned at  Newgate  and  later  drawn 
and  quartered.  Craftily  egging  on  Barsad  to  confide  the  details 
of  a  case  of  his  own,  in  which  treason  had  figured,  by  pretending 
to  be  bored  and  a  disbelief  in  Barsad's  ability  to  make  such  a 
charge  stick.  Carton  learned  all  that  he  needed  to  know  in  the 
Darnay  case. 

VNTien  the  French  aristocrat  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  trial. 
Carton,  disguised  by  a  wig  and  keeping  his  face  concealed  from 
Barsad,  prompted  Stryver.  They  put  off  cross-questioning  Barsad, 
and  had  no  questions  to  ask  Lucie  Manette,  who  was  obviously 
troubled  and  uttered  the  hope  that  she  had  said  nothing  to  injure 
the  young  Frenchman  who  had  been  so  helpful  while  crossing  the 
Channel. 

When  the  prosecution's  evidence  was  all  in,  and  the  jury  as  well 
as  the  spectators  apjjeared  convinced  of  Damay's  guilt,  Stryver 
asked  that  Barsad  be  called  again  for  cross-questioning.  He  made 
Barsad  admit,  after  he  had  said  that  he  lived  off  his  proi>erty,  that 
at  present  he  had  no  estate.  Prompted  by  Carton,  Stryver  then 
asked  : 

"Do  you  know  a  French  Marquis? " 

Barseid,  a  wretched  little  man,  paled  as  he  denied  such  an  acquaint- 
ance.   Stryver  continued  : 

"Now,  Mr.  Barsad,  the  Attorney-General  has  told  us  that  this 
case  rests  on  your  identification  of  a  certain  man  whom  you  saw 
enter  a  cabin  on  the  Dover  boat.  You  say  that  man  is  the  prisoner 
here — Charles  Darnay.  Now  I  want  you  to  be  very,  very  careful. 
All  we  want  is  the  truth.  Are  you  quite  certain  the  man  you  saw 
was  the  prisoner?  Might  it  have  been  someone  else? — me,  for 
instance,  or  his  Lordship?  " 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  interjected  Barsad  anvid  a  burst  of  laughter  in 
the  court. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Stryver,  "could  you  have  mistaken  him 
for  my  learned  friend  here  ? "  He  nodded  at  Sydney  Carton,  and 
moved  aside  so  that  Carton's  face  was  revealed  to  the  witness. 
Barsad  started  to  say  "  No,"  then  stopped  dead,  his  eyes  {topping  in 
amazement.  "  Ah,  now  you  seem  to  think  otherwise  ! '  cried 
Stry\er  and  turned  to  the  judge.  "Would  m'lud  bid  my  learned 
friend  to  lay  his  wig  aside  for  a  minute? " 

Carton  removed  his  wig,  and  Strj'ver  continued  his  questioning  : 
"Now,  Mr.  Barstad,  couldn't  you  possibly  hav<;  mistaken  the 
prisoner  for  Mr.  Carton  here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir." 

"But  you're  not  sure." 

"It  might  have  been  him,  sir." 

"Then  it  might  have  been  this  man  or  that — any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred others.  In  fact,  now  that  you  refresh  your  memon,'  and  look 
upon  my  learned  friend,  you  wouldn't  want  to  swear  that  the 


prisoner  was  the  man  you  saw  on  the  boat — ^now  would  you  ?  " 

Barsad  continued  to  stare  at  Carton.  The  latter,  with  an  ex- 
aggerated innocence  of  face,  winked  slyly  at  the  witness,  who 
swallowed,  hesitated. 

"No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  replied  slowly,  "come  to  think  of  it, 
it  wjisn't  the  prisoner  at  all." 

"That's  all,  m'lud,"  said  Stry\-er. 

After  the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  had  been  returned.  Carton  followed 
Barsad  to  the  court  room  door.  "Barsad,"  he  said,  "I  think 
you  have  favoured  England  long  enough.  I  suggest  you  shed  your 
light  on  another  country — ^jjerhaps  France,  or  China." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Carton,  I  love  to  travel,  sir."  And  Barsad  beat  a  heisty 
exit,  while  Carton  joined  Lucie  and  her  father  and  the  group  con- 
gratulating Darnay  on  his  acquittal.  At  Damay's  invitation.  Carton 
joined  him  at  diimer,  consumed  great  (Quantities  of  wine  all  but  in- 
sulted his  host — all  because  he  had  seen  a  light  stronger  than 
sympathy  in  Lucie's  eyes  as  she  told  Damay  how  glad  she  was  that 
the  jury  had  freed  him.  .  .  . 

Charles  Damay  became  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  Dr. 
Manette's  establishment  in  Soho ;  Lucie's  eyes  told  him  that  she 
returned  his  love.  And  then,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve, 
Jarvis  Lorry  told  Damay  something  that  sent  him  hastily  to  Soho. 

"Dr.  Manette,"  he  said  when  alone  with  the  Doctor,  "  I  have 
just  leamed  from  Mr.  Lorry  something  that  distresses  me  deeply. 
He  has  told  me  of  your  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of 
E\Temonde." 

"It's  true,  Charles.    I've  been  trying  to  forget  that  awful  time." 

"  It's  bitter  irony  that  this  man  who  did  you  such  dreadful  in- 
justice should  be  my  blood  relative." 

"Charles  !    WTiat  are  you  saying?"  cried  Dr.  Manette. 

"It's  true.  He  is  my  uncle.  My  mother  was  an  Evremonde.  I 
ha\-e  no  choice  but  to  confess  it.  Dr.  Manette.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  you  are  Lucie's  father,  I  had  to  tell  you." 

Dr.  Manette  whispered  :  "  Evremonde.  .  .  .  The  North  Tower. 
.  .  .  would  you  mind  very  much  .  .  .  closing  the  door.  .  .  .  No, 
no,  I  am  here  !    EvTemonde  ! " 

"  Dr.  Manette  !  Are  you  ill  ? "  asked  Damay,  frightened.  "  VMiat's 
wrong?  " 

"  I  feel  .  .  .  safer  .  .  .  with  the  door  shut."  Dr.  Manette's 
eyes  still  held  that  look  of  terror. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  but  you  understand,  I  had  to  tell  you.  I  am  an 
Evremonde,  but  I  love  you,  and  yours.    Can  you  forgfive  me?" 

"I  have  no  blame  for  you,  Charles.  You  showed  character  in 
coming  to  me.  I've  learned  in  my  sufferings  not  to  punish  the 
innocent.  But  you  must  promise  me  one  thing- — you  must  not  tell 
Lucie." 

"But,  I  must  !    That  would  be  " 

"You  must  let  me  tell  her,  in  my  own  time,  in  my  own  way.  or 
you  wUl  destroy  not  only  your  happiness,  but  hers,  too.  You  must 
trust  me." 

Darnay  perforce,  had  to  agree.  .  .  . 

On  the  way  to  church  for  the  Christmas  Eve  service,  Lucie  and 
Miss  Pross  passed  a  tavern  just  as  Sydney  Carton  came  out  of  it. 
He  was  not  too  dmnk  to  be  in  a  good  humour,  and  rather  quizzically 
accepted  Lucie's  invitation  to  accompany  them  to  the  church. 
When  Lucie  lighted  a  candle  to  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  manger  where 
the  Little  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  recreated  in  a  comer  of  the  church. 
Carton  found  himself  profoundly  touched  and  was  very  quiet  as  he 
walked  back  with  them  to  Dr.  Manette's  residence  in  Soho.  Miss 
Pross  left  them  on  the  doorstep. 

"We're  having  a  little  Christmas  celebration.  Won't  you  come 
in?    You'll  be  very  welcome,"  said  Lucie. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  thank  you.  \Mien  you  met  me  I  was  not  on  my 
way  to  church ;  I  was  going  from  tavem  to  tavem — my  Christmas 
custom." 

"I  know,"  she  said  softly.  "We  can't  always  be  at  oar  best. 
Please  join  us  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

"  I  certainly  have  nothing  befter  to  do — -but  not  like  this.  .  .  . 
If  I  may  come  some  other  time.  .  .  ." 

He  was  firm  in  his  refusal,  but  after  she  had  left  him  he  remained 
looking  thoughtfully  at  the  door  through  which  she  had  disap|)eared 
for  a  long  time.  From  that  evening  a  change  came  over  Sydney 
Carton;  he  was  more  particular  about  his  dress  and  his  personal 
appearance ;  he  was  not  drunk  so  often  or  so  completely. 

If  he  was  not  in  love  with  Lucie  that  night,  he  was  soon  to  become 
deeply  enamoured  of  her.    She  welcomed  him  to  her  home. 

"I  really  believe  you  ha\-e  completely  captivated  Pross,"  said 
Lucie,  one  aftemoon  to  Carton. 

"She's  part  of  the  flavour  of  this  house  to  me,  Lucie." 

"  Your  visits  have  meant  so  much  to  father  and  me.  You  bring 
us  a  breath  of  the  world." 

"  .\nd  what  do  vou  think  it  has  meant  to  me  ? — to  be  able  to  come 
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here  and  see  you?  ...    It  has  meant  a  renewal  of  ambition — 
of  hope." 

"If  we  have  helped  you,  Sydney,  it  makes  me  very  glad." 
"It's  you,"  he  said.    "It's  you  w^ho  who  have  done  it." 
"  I  have  always  felt  in  you,  Sydney,  such  hidden  possibilities  that 
it  seems  such  a  pity  to  ...  to.  .  .  ." 

"To  waste  them?  I  have  wasted  them,  Lucie,  and  myself.  It 
is  only  since  I  have  known  you  that  I  have  told  myself  it  need  not 

always  be  so— that  j)erhaps  it's  not  too  late  " 

"I'm  sure  not,  Sydney.    Oh,  I  am  sure  it  isn't  !    You  can  do 
cinything  you  choose  to  accomplish.    This  makes  me  so  happy  ! " 
There  was  a  new  light  of  hope  in  his  eyes.    "To  make  you  happy 

is  all  that  I  " 

"Sydney,  you  are  my  friend — my  very  dearest  friend,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  the  first  to  know.  .  .  ." 
"What?"  he  asked  him. 
"  I'm  going  to  be  married  ! " 
"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Carton  tonelessly. 
"To  Charles  Damay.    Oh,  wish  me  happiness,  Sydney  !" 
"Happiness,  Lucie?    I  do,  I  do — all  that  you  deserve."  He 
quickly  made  excuse  to  leave  her.  .  .  . 

When  Lucie  and  Charles  Damay  were  married,  Sydney  Carton 
did  not  go  to  church  ;  he  remained  in  Stryver's  office  and  got  com- 
pletely drunk.  But  he  remained  Lucie's  friend — and  the  friend  of 
her  husband.  And  then  when  little  Lucie  was  bom  his  heart  went 
out  to  her.  He  became  an  intimate  of  the  family.  As  the  child  grew 
older  she  retumed  Carton's  devotion.  Jarvis  Lorry  and  others  asked 
Damay  why  he  tolerated  Carton  about  the  house.  It  was  at  the 
dinner  table  at  the  Damays,  just  after  Carton  had  been  called  by 
Pross  to  bid  little  Lucie  good-night. 

"  He's  a  very  decent  fellow,"  Damay  said,  "and  Lucie  likes  him — 
which  proves  it." 

Carton  found  the  child  had  already  fallen  asleep,  Lucie  at  her  side. 
"The  perfect  friend,"  said  Carton,  looking  down  at  the  child. 
"She  doesn't  object  to  my  drinking.    Reforming  me  is  hof)eless, 
Lucie.    At  one  time  I  dreamed  .  .  .  that  dream  ended  in  nothing, 
but  you  inspired  it." 

"  I  still  feel  in  you  such  jwssibilities,"  said  Lucie. 
"  They  will  never  be  realised.    Think  of  me  as  one  dead,  Lucie." 
She  touched  his  arm.   "I  shall  never  give  up  hope  for  you." 
I  know  better,  but  this  I  know  too  :   I  would  embrace  any 
sacrifice  for  you  and  for  those  dear  to  you.    Hold  me  in  your  mind 
as  ardent  and  sincere  in  this  one  thing.    I  would  give  my  life  to 
keep  a  life  you  love  beside  you." 

"Thank  you,  Sydney,  but  God  grant  it  shall  never  be  necessary." 
In  the  meantime  events  were  stirring  in  France.  The  Marquis 
of  Evremonde  had  been  murdered  in  bed  by  Gaspard,  whose  child 
had  been  killed  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  under  the  wheels  of  the 
Marquis's  carriage.  And  Barsad,  who  had  been  given  employ- 
ment by  Evremonde.  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  spy  on  the  Jacquerie. 
On  that  errand  he  had  visited  the  wine  shop  of  the  Defarge's.  To 
gain  their  confidence,  he  gave  them  information  regarding  Dr. 
Manette  — told  them  that  Lucie  had  married  Charles  Damay,  whom 
they  knew  was  the  nephew  of  Evremonde,  and  that  a  daughter  had 
been  bom  to  them.  Barsad  had  beat  a  hasty  retreat  when  he  found 
out  that  Mme.  Defarge  knew  his  name. 

Aroused  at  last  to  fury  by  their  sufferings  and  their  long  oppres- 
sion by  the  aristocrats,  the  people  of  Paris  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  The  rebelhon,  long  fomented  by  the  "  Jacquerie," 
broke  out  into  revolution.    Armed  with  any  weapons  they  could 
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lay  their  hands  upon,  the  populace  stormed  the  Bastille,  that 
fortress-like  prison  which  was  the  symbol  of  their  long  oppression. 

That  night,  M.  Gabelle,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Evremonde,  and  who  had  been  Charles  Damay's  tutor,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Jacquerie  and  taken  into  the  basement  of  the  Defarges' 
wine  shop,  where  he  was  reviled  and  tormented  as  a  friend  of  the 
aristocrats,  a  lackey  of  Evremonde's. 

"  I  have  always  fought  for  the  people  !  "  cried  Gabelle  in  indignant 
denial  of  that  charge.  "  I  taught  Charles  Damay  to  love  the  people  ! 
Ask  him  if  that  is  not  true." 

Mme.  Defarge  advanced  upon  the  tutor.  "W«  know  Citizen 
Damay's  views — that  he  has  repudiated  his  estates  and  is  a  friend 
of  the  people.  His  word  could  save  you." 

"  But  he  is  in  England  ! "  cried  the  wretched  Gabelle. 

"  If  you  taught  him  the  views  he  holds,  he  should  be  willing  to 
retum  to  testify  for  you.  Write  him.  His  answer  will  be  the  test." 

Not  until  Gabelle  had  written  the  letter  and  put  down  Damay's 
London  address,  and  the  letter  had  been  snatched  from  his  hands  by 
La  Vengeance,  did  the  tutor  realise  how  he  had  been  tricked  into 
giving  Damay  away.  He  pleaded  with  them  not  to  send  the  letter, 
but  his  pleas  were  cut  short  by  a  knife  thmst  through  his  heart. 

Charles  Damay  received  that  letter  from  his  old  tutor  at  the  bank 
of  Tellson  &  Co.,  where  he  had  been  given  employment  by  Jarvis 
Lorry.  Lorry  was  himself  in  Paris  looking  into  the  value  of  the 
assets  the  French  emigres  wanted  to  put  up  with  Tellson's  Bank  for 
loans.  Dr.  Manette,  Lucie  and  her  daughter  were  in  the  country. 
Damay,  learning  that  a  cosich  was  leaving  for  Dover  within  an  hour, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Manette  explaining  the  reason  for  his  departure. 

But  Dr.  Manette,  upon  reading  Damay's  letter,  following  his 
retum  to  Soho  with  Lucie,  Pross  and  little  Lucie,  realised  that 
Damay  was  mnning  so  great  a  danger — for  the  Revolutionaries  had 
passed  a  new  law  proclaiming  the  life  of  any  Jiristocrat  who  returned 
to  France  forfeit  to  the  Republic — that  he  revealed  to  Lucie  that  her 
husband  was  the  nephew  of  the  Evremonde  who  had  had  Dr. 
Manette  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Lucie's  revulsion  of  horror  at 
the  fact  now  disclosed  to  her  was  tumed  into  anxiety  and  fear  for 
Damay's  safety  by  her  father's  revelation  of  the  danger  that  he  ran. 

Dr.  Manette  announced  that  they  must  follow  her  husband  at 
once  to  Paris — that  he  who  had  been  so  terribly  treated  by  an 
Evremonde  must  retum  to  France  to  save  an  Evremonde. 

Lucie,  her  father,  Pross  and  little  Lucie  arrived  in  Paris  to  find 
that  Damay  had  been  arrested  and  locked  in  a  cell  of  La  Force 
prison.  They  went  at  once  to  Jarvis  Lorry,  who  was  living  in  resi- 
dential quarters  over  Tellson's  Paris  bank.  Leaving  Lucie,  her 
daughter  and  Pross  in  Mr.  Lorry's  rooms.  Dr.  Manette  joined  the 
tumultuous  crowd  which  received  him  as  a  hero,  when  he  could 
make  himself  heard,  and  carried  him  off  up>on  their  shoulders. 
Anxious  hours  passed  before  he  retumed  in  the  stream  of  sans- 
culottes and  Liberty-becapped  women,  with  their  reddened  weapons. 

Dr.  Manette,  in  his  attempt  to  save  Damay's  life,  had  recourse  to 
his  old  servant,  Defarge,  the  wineseller  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  who, 
with  his  wife,  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  rescuing  him  from 
the  Bastille.  They  were  leaders  of  the  Jacquerie. 

"As  you  befriended  me  once  before,  I  come  to  you,  good  friends, 

for  help  again.  My  son-in-law,  Charles  Damay  " 

"The  new  Marquis de  St.  Evremonde,"  intemipted  Mme.  Defarge. 
"  He  prefers  to  be  Charles  Daunay.  It  wjis  only  by  a  miracle  that 
I  saved  him  at  the  massacre  at  La  Force — I  appeal  to  you  to  help 
me  get  a  speedy  trial." 

"I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  the  new  Marquis  of  Evremonde 
gets  a  trial  at  once,  and  that  it  serves  the  ends  of  justice." 

Encouraged  by  this  promise.  Dr.  Manette  and  Lucie  attended  the 
trial  of  Damay.  They  entered  the  Tribunal — the  mob's  trial  court — 
just  as  a  little  seamstress  was  being  tried  for  having  associated  with 
a  countryman  who  had  spoken  disresjjectfully  of  the  Revolution. 
She  was  quickly  pronounced  guilty,  and  Damay  called.  He  explained 
that  he  had  retumed  to  France  to  help  his  old  tutor,  Gabelle,  who 
lu.d  taught  him  love  of  the  common  people  of  France.  But  when 
Gabelle  was  called  upon  to  testify,  there  was  no  answer.  Damay 
could  not  explain  why  Gabelle  was  not  In  the  court,  but  stated  that 
Dr.  Manette  would  testify  in  his  behalf. 

Dr.  Manette  advanced  to  address  the  Tribunal. 
"Citizens,  you  all  know  of  my  long  imprisonment  and  of  my 
release  through  the  aid  of  my  good  friends,  the  Defarges.  I  know  the 
prisoner  well.  I  know  where  his  sympathies  are — with  the  people. 
They  always  were.  He  is  a  tme  citizen  of  the  Republic." 
"  Words  are  easy  ! "  cried  a  derisive  voice. 

"What  better  proof  could  I  have  than  that,  when  Charles  Damay 
asked  for  my  daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  I  consented  gladly? 
Citizens,  for  eighteen  years  I  suffered  unspeakable  tortures  in  the 
Bastille.  Could  I  have  given  my  daughter  to  a  man  whose  sympathies 
are  with  those  who  tortured  me  ?  'There  is  very  little  left  for  me  in 
this  life — only  my  daughter's  happiness  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  prisoner.  I  have  suffered  enough  from  my  enemies.  From  you, 
who  are  my  friends,  to  whom  I  owe  my  freedom,  may  I  not  ask  a 
final  blessing  ? — the  liberty  to  enjoy  what  is  left,  in  f>eace  ?  " 

His  plea  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  jurors  and  the 
spectators.  There  was  an  outburst  of  approval  from  the  people,  and 
the  jurors  began  to  vote  individually  :  "Not  guilty,"  "Not  guilty." 
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As  the  President  arose  to  pronounce  Damay  free,  Mme.  Defarge 
cried  sharply  :  "  Stop  ! " 

The  President  rang  a  bell.  "Citizeness,  you  are  out  of  order." 

"I  defy  the  bell  !  I  accuse  Evremonde,  as  one  of  the  family  of 
tyrants  who  used  their  privilege  for  the  oppression  of  the  j>eople  ! " 

With  a  roar  of  approval,  many  of  the  spvectators  sided  with  her. 
The  President  of  the  Tribunal  asked  :  "  Who  are  your  witnesses? " 

"Three — Ernest  Defarge,  Therese  Defarge,  and — -Dr.  Manette!" 

"I  protest !  It  is  a  lie  !"  cried  Dr.  Manette.  "Who  dares  say  I 
denounce  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mme.  Defarge.  "  You  denounce  him  in  words  that  can 
never  be  taken  back.  Look,  Citizens,  I  have  the  record  of  Dr. 
Manette's  sufferings  in  the  Bastille — written  by  himself,  in  his  own 
blood.  Dr.  Manette  has  told  us  he  spyent  eighteen  years  in  the  Bastille, 
but  he  did  not  tell  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  This  letter  tells  us 
why — I  found  it  in  his  cell  in  the  Bastille.  As  a  young  doctor  he  was 
summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  young  girl  who  was  dying  after  being 
outraged  by  the  E\Temondes.  Her  brother  was  cut  down  like  a  dog 
for  trying  to  defend  her.  The  letter  describes  the  agony  of  those  two 
young  people."  An  outcry  of  rage  dro%%Tied  her  voice.  When  it  was 
quiet  again  she  continued  :  "That  boy  is  dead — that  girl  is  dead. 
All  that  f)easant  family  but  one  died  from  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
of  the  E\Temondes.  That  one,  a  sister,  was  hidden  from  them.  She 
lives.  I  am  that  sister,  and  I  demand  the  life  of  the  last  of  the 
EvTemondes  !  I  demand  it  ! " 

"But  that  boy  here  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  that !"  protested 
Dr.  Manette. 

Mme.  Defarge  read  from  his  letter  his  denunciation  of  the  Evre- 
mondes,  and  cried  to  the  assembled  revolutionaries:  "  Citizens,  vote." 

A  simultaneous  roar  of  "GuUty"  pronounced  the  doom  of  Charles 
Damay.    His  execution  was  set  wthin  forty-eight  hours.  .  .  . 

Sydney  Carton  followed  Dr.  Manette  and  Lucie  to  Paris  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  reason  for  their  sudden  journey.  It  was  the  day  after 
the  trial  that  he  presented  himself  before  Jarvis  Lorry  and  learned 
the  result  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Lorry  had  taken  Jerry  Cruncher  to  Paris  with  him  and  from 
Cruncher,  Carton  learned  that  Barsad  was  in  France— appeared  to 
stand  high  with  the  revolutionary  leaders. 

"  Thanks,  Jerry.  That  information  may  come  in  handy." 

Sydney  Cairton  called  on  Lucie  just  after  she  and  little  Lucie  had 
returned  from  an  unavailing  call  on  Mme.  Defarge  to  plead  with  her 
as  a  woman  and  a  mother  to  help  save  Damay. 

"There  are  still  EvTemondes,"  the  half-crazed  La  Vengeance  had 
said,  leering  at  the  child  clinging  to  the  hand  of  the  departing  Lucie. 
Lucie  had  been  too  despMjndent  to  notice  the  evil  glances  directed 
towards  her  daughter,  but  when  Carton  leamed  from  Miss  Pross  that 
Mme.  Defarge  had  seen  the  child  he  was  greatly  disturbed.  Dr. 
Manette  had  been  to  plead  with  Danton  himself,  but  his  interview  had 
no  better  result  than  had  Lucie's  vnth  Mme.  Defarge.  Dr.  Manette 
was  back  in  that  borderland  of  sanity  in  which  he  had  been  when 
rescued  from  the  Bastille.  Mr.  Lorry  put  him  to  bed. 

"There's  no  hope  now,"  cried  Lucie  wildly  to  Carton.  "  Why  don't 
you  say  it  ? "  Carton  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  there  was  little  he 
could  say,  and  Lucie  continued  :  "It's  going  to  seem  a  long  time, 
Sydney,  afterwards.  ...  If  only  I  could  see  him  once  !  But  I  can't 
even  do  that  ! "  Miss  Pross  appeared  and  told  Lucie  that  her  father 
was  calling  for  her.  When  Carton  was  alone  with  Mr.  Lorry  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  permit  to  leave  Paris  whenever  he  pleased. 
Upwn  Lorr\''s  af&rmative  nod,  Carton  continued:  "Lucie,  Dr. 


Manette,  Miss  Pross  and  Jerry  Cmncher  have  theirs.  You'll  have 
to  move  fast." 

"But  why?  These  passes  are  valid  any  time." 

"  Until  cancelled — and  from  what  I've  gathered  Mme.  Defarge 
will  see  that  they  are  cancelled.  The  Doctor  is  suspected  from  his 
behaviour  at  the  trial.  It  is  death  to  sympathise  with  the  con- 
demned. And  to  that  tigress,  Mme.  Defarge,  even  the  child — is  an 
Evremonde." 

"  But  that's  unthinkable  !  "  cried  Mr.  Lorry. 

"  I  can  get  to  see  Charles — I  know^  a  man — the  way  we  drinking 
fellows  do.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lorry,  lend  me  your  coat  and  hat.  Take  the 
Doctor's  permit — Lucie  and  Miss  Pross's,  too — and  here,  take  mine 
and  keep  it  until  tomorrow.  No,  no,  don't  protest  !  Take  the  word 
of  a  drinking  man  for  once.  At  eight  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
ha\'e  your  horses  ready.  If  Lucie  hesitates,  you  must  force  her.  Tell 
her  it  is  Damay's  last  wish  that  she  leaves  before  the  execution." 

"Do  I  wait  for  you?"  asked  Mr.  Lorry. 

"You  wait  for  nothing  but  to  have  my  place  occupied.  Keep  the 
bargain,  Mr.  Lorry.  I  shall  keep  mine." 

He  left  hastily  and  sought  out  Barsad  at  La  Force  prison.  By  a 
threat  to  reveal  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  Barsad 
had  been  a  spy  in  the  employ  of  the  Marquis  of  E\'Temonde,  Carton 
forced  him  to  aid  in  his  scheme  to  save  Damay.  Barsad  had 
authority  enough  to  get  Carton  introduced  into  Damay's  cell  for  ten 
minutes.  The  latter  was  writing  farewell  letters  when  Carton  entered 
and  was  left  alone  with  him.  Damay  sprang  to  his  feet,  astonished. 

"I  bring  a  request  from  Lucie,"  said  Carton,  with  an  air  of 
authority.  "  She  begs  that  you  do  exactly  as  I  say." 

"  I  don't  understand.  Carton,  what  you  have  in  mind?  ...  It  is 
utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  escape." 

"My  plan  won't  fail.  Write  what  I  dictate.  At  once  !  Write,  'It 
is  my  last  message  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  recall  the  words  that  passed 
between  us  on  a  certain  occasion.  I  am  grateful  that  the  time  has 
come  when  I  can  prove  them.  That  I  do  so  is  no  object  for  regret  or 
grieving  ....  I  said  if  ever  I  could  do  anything  for  those  dear 
to  you  " 

"I'm  faint.  What's  that  queer  smell?"  Damay,  looked  up,  saw 
Carton  waving  a  handkerchief.  Carton  threw  the  handkerchief  over 
his  face,  held  it  there  until  Damay  became  unconscious.  Then  he 
began  quickly  to  change  clothes  with  the  prisoner.  The  exchange 
was  complete  when  Barsad  retumed  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  and 
Carton  had  pocketed  Damay's  farewell  letters. 

"  Remember,  Barsad.  Get  him  to  Mr.  Lorry's  by  eight  o'clock. 
We'll  tell  the  guard  he  was  overcome — I  staggered  in  entering,  so 
that  the  guard  would  think  I  was  half  dmnk." 

The  plan  worked ;  the  guard  suspected  nothing 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Carton  heard  the  door  of  the 
cell  being  unlocked.  Despite  the  gloom,  he  recognised  the  form  of 
Lucie.  To  prevent  her  crying  out  in  amazement  he  said  loudly  for 
the  guard  to  hear  : 

"Lucie,  my  darling,  it  was  brave  of  you  to  come,  but  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do — nothing  but  say  good-bye.  Remember, 
all  that  I  have  given  you  I  give  freely.  Say  good-bye  quickly,  my 
dear.  To  make  a  protest  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  others." 
He  whispered:  "all  the  others — even  little  Litcie  !"  Then  in  a 
louder  voice:  "Say  good-bye  to  the  others  for  me.  .  .  .  Say 
good-bye  to  me  now." 

Clinging  to  him  for  support,  she  looked  up  long  into  his  eyes. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  fear  in  them.  She  drew  his  head  down  and 
kissed  him  as  the  keeper  rattled  the  door  and  said  her  time  was  up. 
Carton  pushed  her  through  the  door,  which  was  again  locked  .  .  . 

The  permits  of  the  fugitives  being  in  order,  they  were  held  up  at 
the  Paris  gates  only  long  enough  for  a  careful  inspection  .  .  . 

As  the  busy  guillotine  began  its  daily,  grisly  task  that  afternoon. 
Mme.  Defarge  was  not  in  her  accustomed  seat  of  vantage. 

Sydney  Carton,  awaiting  his  tum,  held  tight  to  the  hand  of  the 
little  seamstress  who  had  been  found  guilty  because  she  had  listened 
to  a  criticism  of  the  Republic.  She  knew  that  Carton  was  not 
Evremonde  and  had  pleaded  with  him  to  give  her  courage  by  holding 
her  hand.  As  her  number  was  called  she  stood  up.  "  Am  I  to  kiss  you 
now  ? "  She  kissed  him.  "  You  are  not  afraid.  It's  almost  as  though 
you  welcomed  death." 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  Perhaps  in  death  I  receive  something  I  never  had 
before  :  I  hold  a  sanctuary  in  the  hearts  of  those  I  care  for.  It  is  a 
far,  far  better  thing  I  do  now,  than  I  ha\-e  ever  done ;  it  is  a  far,  far 
better  rest  I  go  to  than  I  have  ever  kno^^^l." 

When  the  little  seamstress  had  been  despatched,  he  walked  firmly 
up  the  steps  of  the  guillotine. 


RONALD  CDLMAN 
SPEAKS  ABOUT 
SYDNEY  CARTON 

IN  the  part  of  Dickens'  romantic  hero  Ronald 
Colman  has  reaUsed  a  seven-year-old  ambition. 
In  the  following  article  he  gives  his  impressions 
of  the  character  and  the  reasons  why  it  so  impressed 
him  with  its  possibilities. 


ONALD  COLMAN  waited  seven  years  to  play 
Sydney  Carton  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Finally 
his  waiting  was  rewarded  when  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  selected  him  to  play  the  role. 

A  modest,  retiring  English  gentleman,  Colman 
seldom  speaks  of  himself  or  his  work,  yet,  he  admitted 
recently  that  one  of  his  secret  dreams  had  been  realised  when 
he  made  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

In  the  summer  of  1928,  in  an  interview  with  a  magazine 
writer,  Colman  declared  that  the  one  role  above  all  others  he 
would  like  to  play  was  that  of  Sydney  Carton  in  Dicken's 
immortal  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.    Colman  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  Sydney  Carton  he  conceived  a  character  that  only  a 
genius  would  know,  a  whimsical,  sardonic,  bitterly  dis- 
illusioned fellow  who  successfully — or  almost  so — masks  his 
emotions  beneath  an  unmoved  exterior.  Dickens  wrote  of 
this  man  with  a  glorious  power.  He  has  lived  for  me  since 
the  first  instant  I  discovered  him  in  the  pages  of  the  novel. 
I  can  only  dare  to  hope  that  my  portrayal  of  the  character 
will  be  received  kindly  by  the  millions  of  others  who  know 
and  love  him  in  the  book." 

Ronald  Colman's  enthusiasm  for  his  part  increased  from  day  to  day 
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Sydney    Carton    meets  Ronald 
Colman  in  the  star's  dressing-room, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the 
photographer. 


and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  lived  the  role  of  Sydney  Carton 
in  his  waking  hours  and  dreamed  of  it 
while  he  was  asleep.  There  is  some 
intangible  quality  about  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  that  grips  the 
reader  more  and  more  the  deeper  he 
delves  into  the  storehouse  of  literary 
treasures. 

With  this  genuine  enthusiasm  to 
inspire  his  natural  genius,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Ronald  Colman  gives  a 
performance  which,  for  sympathy, 
understanding  and  real  inspiration  he 
has  never  equalled.  He  himself 
realises  that  his  acting  in  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities  surpasses  any  of  his 
previous  performances. 

"At  the  risk  of  being  considered 
unduly  immodest,"  he  declares,  "  I 
firmly  beheve  that  the  role  of  Sydney 
Carton  is  the  most  humaji  amd  in- 
teresting character  I  have  ever 
created." 


Colman  once  remarked  that  he  is 
afraid  he  was  bom  two  hundred 
years  too  late  ! 

' '  I  wish  I  might  have  lived  in  those 
days,"  he  said. 

"It  seems  to  me,  the  swashbuck- 
ling days  were  at  their  most  romantic 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  a  time  of  adventure, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  a  yearning  for 
adventure  in  all  of  us. 

"But  I  wonder  what  I  would  have 
done  in  those  days  !  There  were  so 
many  courses  open  to  a  man.  I 
might  have  cast  my  lot  with  the 
nobility  of  France,  doomed — although 
they  didn't  know  it — to  early  exter- 
mination at  the  hands  of  the  rabble. 
Or  I  might  have  been  an  earnest 
worker  for  the  Revolution,  confident 
that  only  a  blood  purge  could  cure  the 
iUs  of  the  nation. 

"But  I  am  more  incUned  to 
believe  I  would  have  been  a  chap 
like  Sydney  Carton,  the  slightly 
cynical  onlooker,  not  especially 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  events 
of  such  world-wide  importance,  only 
slightly  moved  by  the  happenings  all 
around  him." 

Ronald  Colman  says  that  he  remembers  reading  the  story  of 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  when  he  was  a  small  lad  in  school  in  England. 
It  impressed  him  so  deeply  then  that  he  never  forgot  it.  Since 
that  time  he  has  read  and  re-read  it  several  times. 

"It  has  a  charm  that  is  greater  than  magnificence,"  he  declares, 
"the  charm  of  intimacy  in  the  midst  of  spex;tacle." 


The  period,  those  fourteen  years  between  1765  and  1789,  marked 
the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  France.  Revolution,  long 
brewing,  burst  into  flame.  And  Dickens  was  able  to  write  of  those 
memorable  events  with  a  i>ower  that  made  them  live  in  the  memories 
of  his  readers.  And  yet  he  was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold 
the  focal  interest  on  the  handful  of  men  and  women  whose  lives 
were  being  fatefuUy  shaped  by  the  momentous  events  going  on 
around  them. 

Very  few  changes  were  made  in  bringing  the  Dickens'  story  to  the 
screen.  Certain  deviations  had  to  be  made  for  screen  purposes. 
First,  there  was  the  rearrangement  of  the  sequence  of  events 
necessary  to  keep  the  character  of  Sydney  Carton  as  the  constant 
focal  point  of  interest.  In  the  book  he  was  ignored  for  long  periods. 
Then  the  facial  resemblance  between  Carton  and  Damay,  which 
could  be  obtained  effectively  only  by  trick  photography,  had  to  be 
eliminated.  But  those  were  the  only  liberties  taken  with  the  story. 
Otherwise,  it  reaches  the  screen  as  a  faithful  transcription. 


BEHIND  the  scenes 
is  an  army  of 
workers  on  whose 
efficiency  depends  the 
success  of  a  picture.  This 
article  describes  the  tasks  they 
undertook  to  give  you  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.  The  scene  above  is 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 


^ft       LMOST  5,000  persons  in  three  countries  were 
required  to  solve  the  problems  of  bringing 
to  the  screen  Charles  Dickens'  A  Tale  of 
L  Two  Cities.    This  vast  army  of  workers 

laboured  day  and  night  for  weeks  before  a 
camera  turned. 

In  England,  France  and  America, 
regular  employees  and  special  retainers 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  launched  their 
work  on  September  11,  1934,  when  Producer  David  O. 
Selznick  first  contemplated  the  production,  which  stars 
Ronald  Colman.  The  first  scene  was  filmed  almost  a  year  later. 

Studio  departments  involved  in  the  preliminary  work 
included  legal,  accounting,  research,  property,  wardrobe, 
architectural,  executive,  production,  casting,  scenario,  pub- 
licity, music,  camera,  drapery,  drafting,  engineering,  hair- 
dressing,  location,  make-up,  paint,  personnel,  planning, 
sound,  story,  telephone,  telegraph  and  art. 

Back  of  these  matter-of-fact  statements,  in  a  production  rep>ort 
recently  completed  in  Hollywood,  is  a  dramatic  story  of  the  unifying 
of  thousands  of  individuals'  efforts  into  the  final  picture. 

Dickens  needed  no  more  material  tools  than  a  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  but  the  picture-makers  had  to  bring  scenes  and  people  to 
life  upon  the  screen. 

First,  what  did  the  Bastille  look  like  ?  It  is  gone  now,  torn  stone 
from  .stone;  only  a  modest  plaque  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
And  then,  in  bewildering  confusion,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
other  questions.  What  did  Paris  look  like  in  that  day  ?  What  did 
the  people  wear,  eat,  drink  ?  Of  what  materials  were  their  clothes  ? 
Did  the  rooms  have  wall-paper?  There  are  authentic  answers  to 
most  of  these  in  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  royalty  and  nobility, 
but  to  find  the  answers  as  they  concerned  the  peasants  was  a  task 
that  involved  the  work  of  thousands  of  earnest  researchers. 

It  is  due  directly  to  their  earnest  efforts  that  Ronald  Colman  was 
able  to  step  correctly  and  interestingly  garbed  into  a  setting  which 
breathed  the  authentic  spirit  of  the  days  of  which  Dickens  wrote. 

Was  the  guillotine  of  1789  different  in  construction  from  the 
guillotine  of  to-day?    How  were  the  tumbrels  built,  that  carried 
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the  unfortunates  to  the  place  of  execution;  did  they  have  two 
wheels  or  four,  and  were  the  wheels  solid  or  spoked?  WTiat  sort 
of  shoes  did  the  people  wear  ? 

Thus  question  upon  question  piled  up,  questions  that  could  be 
answered  only  by  earnest  delving  into  books  which  most  people  do 
not  know  are  in  existence. 

Cameramen  were  dispatched  to  France  and  England  to  find 
ancient  relics,  old  rooms  which  have  not  been  changed  in  two 
centuries,  old  wall-paper,  door-knobs,  inns,  houses.  Hundreds  of 
things  were  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  studio  to  be  used  rr 
duplicated.  Thousands  of  other  things  were  photographed  so  that 
those  who  had  to  duplicate  the  items  could  be  guided  accurately. 

Dickens'  passion  for  intimate  description  was  a  tremendous 
assistance  to  the  film  producers.  Often  he  paused  in  his  narrative 
to  delineate  the  styles  in  furnishings,  tableware,  clothing.  Every 
sentence  of  the  novel  was  examined  carefully  by  the  readers  of  the 
various  departments,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  were 
written  in  reports  of  information  gleaned  from  this  careful  perusal. 

The  5,000  who  contributed  to  the  picture  will  never  be  known  to 
history.  They  are  the  "little  people"  without  whom  the  studios 
could  not  exist. 

With  Colman  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  are  Elizabeth  .Mian,  Donald 
Woods,  Henry  B.  Walthall,  Claude  GiUingwater,  Reginald  Owen, 
Basil  Rathbone,  Alitchell  Lewis.  Blanche  Yurka,  Billy  Bevan. 
Edna  May  Oliver,  Walter  Catlett,  H.  B.  Warner,  Fritz  Leiber,  and 
Lucille  I.a  Verne. 
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1.  Some  time  before 
he  went  to  Hollywood 
and  found  fame 
Ronald  Colman 
appeared  in  "  A  Son 
of  David"  with 
Poppy  Wyndham  for 
the  old  "  Broadwest  " 
company. 


1.  In  1925  he  appear- 
ed in  "  Stella  Dallas," 
having  already  made 
a  reputation  in  "  The 
WTitte  Sister,"  "Beau 
Geste"  and  other 
silent  features. 


I 

W  3.  Left :  A  more 
W  mature  and 
f   polished  Colman. 
With  Joan  Ben- 
nett in  "Bulldog 
Drummond." 


7.  He  played  his  first  dual  role  in 
"  The  Masquerader  "  in  1933.  His 
fine  distinction  between  the  two 
characters  was  acclaimed  by  public 
and  critics  alike. 
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6.  ''Arrowsmith,"  also 
in  1931,  gave  him 
another  chance  to 
prove  his  talent  and 
popularity. 


4.  In  1930  he  appear- 
ed in  "  Condemned" 
and  added  further  to 
his     already  great 

reputation. 

5.  Right  ;  1931  saw 
his  triumph  with 
Tully  Marshall  and 
Fay  Wray  in  "  The 

Unholy  Garden." 


EVOLlfTION 
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A  VA  S  T 
UNDERTAKING 

THE  Universal  Appeal  of  Charles  Dickens — The  Stage  and  the 
Author — Months  of  Research — A  Change  that  Is  Unavoidable 
— Tackling  Some  Major  Problems — Getting  Detail  Right — 
Colman  Sums  up  Carton — An  Unusual  Event— Some  Pertinent 

Facts. 


Jack  Conway,  the  director, 
discusses  the  script  with  Ronald 
Colman.  Right,  below,  Claude 
Gillingwater,  Henry  C.  B. 
Walthall,  Elizabeth  Allan. 
Jack  Conway,  Edna  May  Oliver 
and  Ronald  Colman  take  a 
little  exercise  between  shots. 


J 
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^TTBr~"HE  appeal  of  Charles  Dickens  is  a  universal  one.  His 
cl||    books  have  been  translated  into  almost  every  language 
WM    under  the  sun  and  the  characters  he  drew  so  vividly 
rw    are  known  and  loved  the  world  over.    Of  all  the 
books  the  great  Victorian  dramatist  wrote  none 
possesses  greater  power,  charm  and  excitement  than  the  story 
which  centres  round  the  brilliant,  wayward  Sydney  Carton, 
and  it  has  been  left  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to  make  a 
talking  version  of  the  romance  which  will  live  in  screen  history 
as  surely  as  the  original  book  will  live  in  literature. 

A  Screen  Favourite 

The  film  world  has  long  realised  what  a  wonderful  fund  of 
material  lies  waiting  in  the  pages  of  Dickens's  books,  for  his 
immense  humanity,  his  deft  and  sure  character-drawing  and  his 
abiUty  to  tell  a  tale  that  is  in  itself  full  of  incident,  all  help  to 
render  his  works  very  valuable  from  the  kinematic  single.  ^lany 
countries  have  filmed  his  works,  and  years  ago  in  the  days  of  the 
silent  films  a  Danish  film  company,  the  Nordisk,  made  pictures  in 
which  Karina  Bell  starred  and  which  captured  the  atmosphere  and 
types  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  fidelity. 


a  part  of  his  nature  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  books  are  in  the 
main  such  great  matericd  for  dramatisation. 

Were  he  able  to  return  to  the  world  as  it  is  to-day,  one  cannot 
but  feel  sure  that  the  fidelity  with  which  his  characters  have  been 
pKjrtrayed  would  excite  his  admiration  no  less  than  would  the 
wonderful  care  that  has  been  taken  to  produce  the  authentic 
atmosphere  in  the  scenes,  costumes  and  properties  generally.  As  a 
practical  craftsman  as  well  as  an  inspired  genius,  he  could  not  fail 
to  appreciate  the  enormous  technical  difficulties  that  have  been  so 
successfully  overcome  in  the  making  of  this  version  of  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities. 

Months  of  Work 

More  than  eighteen  months  in  preparation,  fifteen  weeks  in 
actual  filming,  a  cast  of  112  speaking  parts  including  some  of 
the  most  p>opular  stars  and  featured  players  of  the  screen — these 
are  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  values  David  O.  Selznick  and  M.-G.-M. 
built  into  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  David  O.  Selznick  is  the  producer 
who  gave  the  screen  David  Copperfield  and  previously.  Viva  Villa  I 
and  other  great  hits  and  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  he  again  retained 
Jack  Gsnway.  w-ho  directed  Viva  Villa  !  In  point  of  spectacular 
values,  it  is  conceded  that  nothing  has  been  attempted  so  pretentious 
as  the  mob  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution. 


Other  Successes 

Both  in  England  and  America,  producers  have  from  time  to  time 
given  us  versions  of  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Dickens.  Not 
so  long  ago.  Sir  Seymour  Hicks  api>eared  in  a  delightful  version  of 
Scrooge,  and  America  has  already  gi\  en  us  the  brilliant  interpreta- 
tion of  David  Copperfield,  which  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  made.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  last  named  company  has  risen 
to  even  greater  heights  in  their  new  Dickens  offering,  and  the 
wonderful  story  which  many  critics  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
constructed  and  most  movingly  told  of  all  Dickens's  tales  takes  on 
added  significance. 

Getting  it  Right 

The  amount  of  research  called  for  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a  picture  is  colossal,  and  the  unexpected  problems  connected 
with  details  of  furnishing  and  dress  are  greater  than  the  average 
member  of  the  public  ever  realises.  Such  research  is  both  tedious 
and  costly,  but  M.-G.-M.  spared  no  p)ains  in  doing  their  utmost  to 
ensure  a  perfect  version  of  the  book  being  presented.  The  vastness 
of  the  undertaking  can  be  gauged  to  some  slight  e.xtent  from  the 
facts  concerning  the  production  dealt  with  in  this  supplement. 

Dickens  and  the  Stage 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  we  could  only  get  the  immortal 
author's  reactions  to  the  film  version  of  his  book.  In  his  life- 
time, Dickens  was  a  keen  lover  of  the  stage  and  was  himself  an 
amateur  actor  of  no  small  merit.  In  many  of  his  books,  the  stage 
and  the  actors  of  his  day  figure  prominently  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  sense  of  the  theatre  that  was   so  integral 


A  Great  Story 

M-G.-M.'s  international  success  with  David  Copperfield  prompted 
•  the  filming  of  this  Dickens  story,  conceded  by  many  author- 
ities to  mark  the  height  of  the  novelist's  powers.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  major  work  which  Dickens  created  without  an  ulterior 
moti\'e;  it  was  written  entirely  for  entertainment  purposes  and 
did  not  contain  any  veiled  preachment.  It  has  come  to  the  screen 
in  this  same  spirit,  and  W.  P.  Lipscomb,  the  noted  British  author- 
playwright,  is  responsible  for  the  screen  play. 

Difficulties  Overcome 

While  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  comes  to  the  screen  "  just  as  Charles 
Dickens  -vvTote  it""  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  adapting 
the  novel  to  the  films  was  not  an  easy  task,  as  was  made  clear 
by  David  O.  Selznick,  the  producer,  who  devoted  months  of  careful 
study  and  research  to  the  task  before  him. 

"  In  adapting  Copperfield,"  he  said,  "  the  problem  principally 
was  one  of  eliminating  a  sufficient  number  of  characters  and  story 
tangents  to  bring  this  magnificent  work  within  the  time  limits 
of  a  single  photoplay,  and  still  give  an  impression  of  preserving 
intact  the  original.  In  adapting  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  there  w£is 
no  such  problem,  because  the  story  itself  was  not  too  long  for 
picturization.  Different  problems,  however,  confronted  us.  For 
instance,  there  are  long  stretches  in  the  book  in  which  the  character 
of  Sydney  Carton,  played  in  the  picture  by  Ronald  Colman,  does 
not  app>ear.  As  we  worked  on  the  script  it  became  obvious  that, 
granting  an  interesting  portrayal,  the  audience  would  become 
intrigued  by  the  character  of  Carton  and  would  expect  to  follow 
him — the  more  so  because  of  the  casting  of  Colman  in  the  role. 
The  cure  for  this  lay  in  a  rearrangement  of  the  sequences." 

An  Essential  Change 

"  Tntensifying  the  romantic  interest  between  Carton 
-I-  and  Lucie,  played  by  Elizabeth  Allan,  was  another 
major  problem,"  he  continued.  "  Dickens  left  this 
attachment  almost  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  his 
readers.  On  the  screen,  it  is  given  more  stress. 
Transferring  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution 
from  Dickens's  descriptions  to  powerful  visual  scenes, 
working  in  the  important  chareicters — the  Defarges,  La 
\'engeance.  The  Woodcutter,  Gaspard — without  lessen- 
ing the  focal  interest  in  the  major  characters,  was  still 
another  problem  of  no  small  consequence. 

"There  is  one  change  we  made  which  I  hop>e  will 
not  meet  with  criticism.  In  the  book,  Dickens  stresses 
a  strong  resemblance  between  Carton  and  .Damay 
— in  fact  he  makes  them  almost  facial  doubles.  In  a 
picture,  the  only  way  this  effect  could  be  obtained 
would  be  to  have  both  roles  played  by  the  same  man." 

Working  It  Out 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  W.  P. 
Lipscomb  and  S.  N.  Behrman,  writers.  Director 
Jack  Conway  and  myself,"  Selznick  explained.  "We 
finally  decided  there  was  nothing  inherent  to  the  basic 
story  elements  that  made  it  necessary  for  Carton  and 
Darnay  to  look  exactly  alike.  We  also  decided  that 
an  audience  would  be  conscious  always  of  the  camera 
trick  of  double  e.xposure  with  the  subsequent  loss  of 
realism;  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  an 
audience  excited  about  Ronald  Colman,  playing  Sydney 
Carton,  going  to  the  guillotine  to  save  Ronald  Colman, 
playing  Charles  Damay. 

{continued  on  next  page) 


Basil  Rathhone  as  the  Marquis  St. 
Evremonde  in  the  hands  of  his  barber. 
Jack  Conway,  looking  rather  agitated,  is 
seen  reflected  in  the  mirror  directing  the 
scene. 

An  example  of  the  scenes  which  lend  an 
atmosphere  of  realism  to  the  spectacular, 
revolutionary  sequences  in  the  picture. 


{continued  from  previous  page) 

"Following  this  decision  we  found  that  our  problem  was  not  so 
great.  There  are  only  two  places  in  the  picture  in  which  the 
resemblance  really  matters;  one  in  the  Old  Bailey  Trial;  the  other 
in  the  substitution  at  the  prison  in  the  final  sequence. 

"  I  am  hopeful  that  Dickensians  will  find  our  handling  of  these 
two  scenes  satisfactory,  and  will  forgive  us  the  change  which  we 
made  for  the  sake  of  realism.  We  feel  somewhat  sustained  in  this 
decision  by  the  history  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  the  '  legitimate ' 
theatre.  Without  exception,  Carton  and  Damay  have  been  played 
on  the  stage  by  two  different  actors.  " 

Fidelity  In  Detail 

The  Old  Bailey  sequence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Selznick,  wjis  repro- 
duced just  as  it  looked  in  1765.  To  the  cobwebs  in  the  comer 
and  the  cracks  in  the  plaster,  the  setting  was  said  to  be  an  absolute 
copy  of  the  Old  Bailey  that  existed  in  the  days  when  even  the  most 
minor  offences  against  the  law  were  punishable  by  death. 

Ancient  books,  some  with  sketches  by  contemporary  artists 
and  others  with  minute  descriptions  of  the  court  as  it  existed  almost 
two  centuries  ago,  were  used  by  M.-G.-M.  art  directors  to  create 
the  setting.  One  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the  spectacular  picture 
is  enacted  in  this  setting.  It  is  the  trial  of  Charles  Damay,  played 
by  Donald  Woods,  for  high  treason  and  his  brilliantly  successful 
defence  by  the  nonchalant  Sydney  Carton,  created  by  Ronald  Colman. 


Colman  Sums  Up 


Reams  have  been  written  in  description,  analysis  and  eulogy 
of  the  character  of  the  immortal  Sydney  Carton,  but  it  took 
Ronald  Colman  to  reduce  these  reams  to  one  pungent  sentence. 
Carton,  he  maintains,  is  literature's  outstanding  example  of  the 
popular  phrase,  "Be  yourself  !  " 

"He  never  was  anything  else  than  entirely  natural,"  the  star 
says.  "  It  was  impossible  for  Carton  to  make  compromises  with 
others,  with  himself  or  with  the  problems  of  life.  He  w«is  the  most 
unheroic  of  heroes,  but  he  had  the  fundamental  fortitude  to  walk 
to  the  guillotine  with  a  grin  on  his  face  because  he  was  strong 
enough  to  be  himself. 

"He  lacked  utterly  any  desire  to  court  popularity  although  he 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents.  Indeed,  he  lived  his  life  without  a 
thought  for  the  impression  he  was  making  on  those  around  him. 
And  it  was  this  trait  of  character  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  made  him 
live  vividly  for  almost  a  century." 

An  Unusual  Event 

It  was  just  this  keen  interest  in  the  story  of  Sydney  Carton  that 
prompted  Colman  to  break  a  habit  of  a  professional  lifetime. 
Recognised  as  the  screen's  shyest  star,  he  had  never  been  known  to 
visit  a  film  set  when  he  was  not  actually  working  on  a  scene  until 


he  started  on  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Then,  however,  he  became  an 
interested  observer  of  every  scene  of  the  picture  as  it  was  being  filmed. 

His  friends  were  astonished,  for  this  was  not  at  all  like  the  Ronald 
Colman  they  knew,  who  usually  when  he  is  not  actually  working 
on  the  set  is  out  on  the  tennis  courts  or  reading  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  home.  However,  he  admitted  that  no  picture  he  had 
ever  made  had  so  intrigued  him. 

"Some  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  told  a  fan  magazine  interviewer 
that  I  would  like  to  play  Sydney  Carton  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
above  all  other  characters  I  knew.  I  have  repeated  that  statement 
often  since  then  and  I  still  feel  the  same  way  about  it." 

And  that  is  surely  as  excellent  a  reason  as  any  for  Ronald  to 
break  a  long-established  custom  ! 

To  Go  Into  Details 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  actually  before  the  cameras  and  micro- 
phones for  five  consecutive  months. 

*  *  • 

Apart  from  stars  and  featured  players,  forty-nine  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  eight  men,  women  and  children  were  employed  as 
actors  and  actresses. 

«       •  • 

Six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons  appeared 
in  a  single  scene—  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  "They  were  photo- 
graphed simultaneously  by  fifteen  cameras,  their  voices  recorded 
by  twenty-seven  microphones,  and  their  actions  guided  by  fifty- 
four  assistants  under  the  guidance  of  Director  Jack  Conway. 

•  «  * 

Nine  different  settings  each  utilised  the  services  of  more  than 
one  thousand  extra  players,  and  twelve  others  more  than  five 
hundred  extras  each. 

*  *  * 

Sixty-seven  tailors  and  seamstresses  worked  for  eight  weeks 
and  three  days  preparing  eight  thousand,  two  huntlred  and  sixteen 
costumes  especially  designed  and  created  for  the  principals  and 
minor  players. 

*  *  • 

Lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  sets  totalled  7,645,300 
board  feet,  or  enough  to  build  the  entire  residential  section  of  an 
average  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

•  *  • 

The  nails  used  would  make  a  pile  eighty  feet  square  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high. 

•  •  • 

Enough  electrical  energy  passed  through  the  .studio  meters  to 
illuminate  the  sets  to  light  every  lamp  in  a  fair-sized  city  between 
dusk  and  dawn  every  night  for  seven  months. 

By  contrast,  one  scene,  a  close-up  of  Colman,  was  filmed  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle. 
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Elizabeth  Allan 

THE  English  actress  who  hcis  done  so  well  in  America  plays  the 
part  of  Lucie  Manette,  the  heroine  of  the  play.  She  was  bom 
at  Skegness  on  April  9  and  was  trained  for  the  stage  at  the  Old  Vic. 
She  appeared  on  the  London  stage  in  1927  and  toured  in 
Shakespeare  with  Ben  Greet  and  stock  Companies.  Screen  career 
begcin  in  1930  in  Alibi.  In  1933  she  went  to  America  and  played 
in  Looking  Forward  and  The  Solitaire  Man,  followed  by  a  number 
of  pictures,  amongst  the  most  recent  being  David  Copperfield, 
Mark  of  the  Vampire,  The  Phantom  Fiend  and  Java  Head. 

Edna  May  Oliver 

IN  the  role  of  Miss  Pross  this  delightful  character  actress  scores 
another  well-merited  success.  Her  real  name  is  Edna  May 
Nutter  and  she  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.  She  has  had  twenty 
years  stage  exjjerience  and  started  her  screen  career  in  1923. 

Her  early  films  included  Ice  Bound  and  Saturday  Night  Kid.  Some 
of  her  notable  successes  have  been  in  Only  Yesterday,  Little  Women 
and  Alice  in  Wonderland.  She  has  created  a  definite  character  as  a 
female  detective  in  such  pictures  as  The  Penguin  Pool  Mystery, 
Murder  on  the  Blackboard,  Murder  on  a  Honeymoon,  etc.  In  fact 
these  crime  comedies  in  which  she  appears  with  James  Gleason 
tend  to  make  us  overlook  the  fact  that  Miss  Oliver  is  as  versatile 
as  she  is  clever. 

Donald  Woods 

PLAYS  the  role  of  Charles  Damay.  His  real  name  is  Ralph 
Zink,  and  he  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  has  appeared  on 
the  New  York  stage  and  made  his  screen  debut  in  Charlie  Chan's 
Courage.  Other  pictures  include  The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  and 
Road  Gang. 

Donald  Woods  is  married  and  hsis  a  small  son. 

Reginald  Owen 

THIS  outstanding  character  actor  of  stage  and  screen,  plays  the 
imptortant  part  of  Mr.  Stryver,  the  lawyer,  who  owes  his  legal 
successes  to  the  keen  brain  of  Sydney  Carton. 

Bora  in  England,  Owen  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art,  in  London,  and  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  was  one  of  our 
leading  actors. 

Going  to  America,  he  repeated  his  success  in  numerous  stage 
(Continued  Overleaf) 


Below:  The  two  lovers,  Lucie 
Manette  and  Charles  Dar- 
nay,  played  by  Elizabeth 
Allan  and  Donald  Woods. 


Henry  B.  Walthall  as  the  kindly  Dr. 
Manette. 


Above:  Isabel  Jewell  gives  a 
clever  character  study  as  the 
little  seamstress  who  dies 
unth  Carton. 


Above  :  E.  E.  Clive,  who  is  brilliant  as  the 
judge  at  the  Old  Bailey  trial  scene. 


R^ht 


Barsad  the  villain,  played  by 
Walter  Catlett. 


{Continued  from  previous  page) 
plays,  and  later  in  films.      One  of  the 
most  sought-after  of  character  actors, 

he  has  run  the  gamut  of  "  types  "  in  his  career.  The  pictures  in 
which  he  has  app>eared  include  Greta  Garbo's  Queen  Christina,  Call  of 
the  Wild,  Voltaire,  House  of  Rothschild,  Of  Human  Bondage,  and  The 
Good  Fairy. 

More  recently  he  has  apj)eared  with  Garbo  and  Fredric  March  in 
ylnnaA'arentMa,  and  William  PoweU and  Luise  Rciiner,  in  Escapade. 

Blanche  Yurka 

A NOTABLE  newcomer  to  the  screen  from  the  New  York  stage* 
Blanche  Yurka  has  starred  in  many  plays  and  was  esp>ecially 
chosen  by  M.-G.-M.  to  make  her  screen  debut  in  the  important  role 
of  Madame  De  Farge,  the  fiery,  vindictive  revolutionary.  She 
plays  it  magnificently  and  will  be  heard  of  again  in  film  circles. 

She  was  bom  in  Bohemia  and  married  Ian  Keith.  The  marriage 
was  dissolved.  She  was  originally  intended  for  an  op»eratic  career 
but  took  to  the  stage  instead. 

Mitchell  Lewis 

IN  the  part  of  Ernest  De  Farge.  Mitchell  Lewis  was  bom  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  has  been  on  the  stage  since  he  was  a 
child.  He  has  made  stage  appearances  over  here  and  has  had 
sixteen  years  screen  exp>erience.  He  is  married  to  Nanette  Rejan. 
an  actress. 

Basil  Rathbone 

THIS  distinguished  actor  is  admirably  suited  to  the  part  of  the 
Marquis  D'Erremonde  which  he  plays  with  the  dignity  and 
poise  it  demands.  Although  educated  in  England  he  was  bom  in 
South  Africa  on  June  13,  1892.  He  is  married  to  Ouida  Bergere, 
scenarist  and  playwright. 

Rathbone  began  his  theatrical  career  with  Shakespearean 
roles  in  1912. 


Above :  Reginald  Owen  is  "  Mr.  Stryver," 
lawyer,  uiho  employs  Sydney  Carton. 


He  went  to  America  to  appear  in  The  Czarina 
and  The  Masked  Bride  with  Mae  Murray  at  the 
M.-G.-M.  studios.  He  then  made  The  Duchess 
and  the  Waiter  after  which  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  fulfil  a  stage  contract. 

Went  back  to  Hollywood  to  play  opjKwite 
Norma  Shearer  in  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney 
and  was  given  a  long  term  contract. 

His  latest  pictures  include :  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  Captain  Blood  and  The  Garden 
of  Allah. 

Walter  Catlett 

AN  entirely  unexpected  and  unusual  bit  of 
casting,    Walter   Catlett,  the  comedian, 
becomes  a  villain. 

He  plays  the  role  of  John  Barsad. 
In  many  respects  the  selection  of  Catlett  for  this  role  parallels 
Selznick's  daring  choice  of  Roland  Youiig,  also  a  comedian,  tocreate 
the  role  of  Uriah  Heep  in  David  Copperfield. 

Catlett's  type  of  comedy,  however,  is  even  "broader"  than  that 
of  Roland  Young.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  wits  of  New  York's 
Broadway  and  of  smart  Hollywood.  He  has  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  scores  of  comedic  characterisations,  and  has  established  hims^ 
on  the  screen  as  a  funny  man. 


Henry  B.  Walthall 


THE  late  Henry  B.  Walthall— he  died  in  June,  1936— has  a 
worthy  memorial  to  his  art  in  his  p>erformance  here  as  the  kiltdly 
Dr.  Manette.  Born  in  Stelby  City,  Alabama,  he  was  one  of  the 
screen's  most  famous  veterans,  having  started  his  film  career  in 
1910  and  played  the  lead  in  D.  W.  Griffith's  masterpiece.  The  Birth 
of  a  Nation. 

He  made  one  film  after  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities — The  Garden  Murder 

Case. 

Fritz  Leiber 

FOR  the  first  time  in  his  long  and  distinguished  career  on  the 
stage,  Fritz  Leiber  has  turned  to  motion  pictures.    He  creates 
the  role  of  Gasp>ard,  the  mysterious  figure  of  tragic  vengeance. 

While  this  is  far  from  Leiber's  first  Dickensian  role,  he  is  generally 
associated  with  stage  presentations  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
As  the  star  of  his  own  theatrical  company,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  American  stage  for  many  years.  He  has  presented 
Shakesp>earean  rej)ertoire  throughout  the  United  States  since 
1920. 

Claude  Gillingwater 

MANY  outstanding  roles  have  been  played  by  Gillingwater  in 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  on  stage  and  screen,  but 
none  has  offered  greatrr  histrionic  opportunities  than  that  of  Jarvis 


Blanche  Yurka  plays  the  difficult  role  of 
Madame  De  Farge. 


reputation.  His  later  films  include  Rose  of  the  Rancho  and 
The  Garden  Murder  Case. 


Billy  Bevan 


Lorry.  The  part  of  Lorry  is  one  of  the  "  key  "  roles  of  Dickens' 
story — a  figure  who  moves  serenely  through  the  French  Revolution, 
never  forgetting  that  he  is  the  trusted  representative  of  a 
conservative  London  banking  house,  j'et  somehow  managing  to  per- 
form heroic  feats  that  surprise  him  as  much  as  they  do  his  associates. 

Gillingwater  was  for  many  years  identified  with  David  Belasco 
theatrical  productions.  He  entered  pictures  several  years  ago 
and  has  appeared  with  distinction  in  Little  Lord  Fauntlerov,  My 
Boy.  Women  They  Talk  About.  Stolen  Kisses.  Three  Wise  Fool's  and 
scores  of  others. 

E.  E.  CUve 

A  LWAYS  to  be  relied  upon  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  himself, 
xl.  this  Welsh  actor  who  was  bom  in  Monmouthshire  and  educated 
at  Aberystwyth  University,  is  cast  as  the  judge  in  the  Old  Bailey 
trial  scene.  He  studied  medicine,  but  at  the  age  of  twent\'-two 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  White  Heather. 

Appeared  for  four  years  in  London  in  Are  You  A  Mason  1  Went 
to  America  in  1912  and  made  his  screen  debut  in  1933  in  The  Invisible 
Man.  His  latest  pictures  include  Captain  Blood.  Little  Lord  Fdunt- 
leroy  and  Love  Before  Breakfast. 

H.  B.  Warner 

TITOST  people  remember  this  actor  who  was  bom  in  London  and 
XTA  educated  at  Bedford  and  University  College,  London,  for  his 
work  m  Sorrell  &  Son — two  versions — and  The  King  of 
Kxngs.    He  gives  a  fine  performance  here  which  adds  to  his 


A COMEDIAN  who  understands  character.  Billy  Bevan  is 
cast  as  Jerry  Cruncher,  the  inev-itable  cockney.  His  re2il 
name  is  William  Bevan  Harris  and  he  w^as  bora  at  Orange,  Australia. 
He  wjis  educated  at  Sydney  University.  He  begcin  his  stage 
experience  with  the  Pollard  Opera  Companj'  and  appeared  on  the 
screen  for  ten  years  in  Mack  Sermett  comedies.  His  feature  films 
include  Journey's  End  and  among  his  latest  is  Song  and  Dance  Man. 


Isabel  Jewell 


THIS  clever  little  artiste  who  is  chiefly  noted  for  her  comedy  roles 
plays  the  roje  of  the  "  Little  Seamstress  "  whom  fate  sends 
to  the  guillotine.  She  was  bom  in  Shoshoni,  Wyoming,  and  made 
her  first  screen  api>earance  in  1933  in  Bondage.  Her  latest  pictures 
include  Ceiling  Zero  and  The  Marines  Have  Landed.  The  part 
she  plays  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  regarded  as  a  star-making  one 
so  we  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  Miss  Jewell. 


Tully  Marshall 


BORN  at  Nevada  City,  California,  on  April  13,  1864,  TuUy 
Marshall  hcis  a  stage  record  of  forty-five  years.    He  started 
his  screen  career  in  1916  when  he  played  in  Intolerance,  followed  by 
The  Covered  Wagon  and  The  Merry  Widow. 
He  plays  the  role  of  Woodcutter. 

Robert  Warwick 

AVERY  convincing  judge  at  the  Tribunal  in  Paris  is  the  role 
assigned  to  this  actor  who  weis  bom  at  Sacramento,  California, 
in  1878.  He  appeared  in  Unmasked  in  1930,  and  has  since  played  in 
Whipsaw,  Tough  Guy  and  The  Return  of  Jimmy  Valentine. 
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Nelson  Eddy  & 

JEANETTE  MACDONALD 

O??^  of  the  delightful  love  scenes  from  M.-G.-M's  screen 
adaptation  of  the  famous  musical  comedy  "  Rose  \4arie" . 
This  colourful  and  tuneful  r(m\ance  forms  the  subject  of  our 
next  Famous  FUms  Supplement  which  will  appear  shortly. 
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.  as  I  told 
my  son— 
CRAVEN  "A" 
never  affect 
your  throat'' 
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"GOOD  MORNING!" 
Iks.  Margoc  Grahame,  lovely  < 
Mar  of  Radio  Pictures'  latest 
.  ,  film,  "Two  in  the  Dark," 
greets  the  Californian  sun 
from  Malibu  Beach.  She 
''  loves  swimming,  yet  her 
complexion  always  looks 
perfectly  lovely.  "Lux  Toilet 
Soap  guards  against  coarse 
skin  and  keeps  my  skin 
wonderfully  smooth  and 
clear,"  she  says. 


Does  your  skin  feel  harsh 
and  coarse?  Skin  specialists 
say  that  under  the  micro- 
scope almost  every  woman's 
skin  shows  layers  and  ridges 
of  tiny  dead  scales. 

But  how  different  Mar- 
got  Grahame's  skin  looks  ! 
Flawlessly  clear  and  soft 
because  she  has  smoothed 
away  these  tiny  dead  scales 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 


Lux  Toilet  Soap 


Use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  every 
day  and  soon_yoMr  skin,  too, 
will  be  radiantly  clear  and 
smooth.  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
has  a  quick-acting  beauty 
lather  that  clears  away 
coarse  skin  and  reveals  the 
smooth  young  skin  that 
lies  beneath. 

Use  this  fragrant  white 
soap  for  a  beauty  bath,  too. 
Obtainable  everywhere. 


I  The  beauty  soap  used  by 
1 846  out  of 857  film  stars 


EEL  BETTER  NOW!' 

Lovely  Margol  Grahame  does  a  ' 
good  deed  at  the  London  Zoo 
and  isn't  she  enjoying  it ! 


T!,.>  ,.r,cc 

plies  fti  Great 
n  and  North- 
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MINUTES  TO 


D.R 


eszke 


In  tins  :  :tO  for  I/-  *  <iO  for  2/- 
In  boxes  :  15  for  6d    *  25 >r  IOd 
;lO  lor  I/. 


•IlIST  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke. 
In  taste  and  quality  the  equal  of  much 
dearer  cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large; 
big  enough,  however,  to  last  the  full 
10  minutes — and  so  conveniently  packed. 


PLAIN, 


MVORY'-TIPPED 


liiuei  bv  Godfrfv  Phillil<s.  Lid. 
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Picturegoer-The  i 

irret^ns  Most  Popu lor 

lie 

ASK  the  average  film  star  the 
hackneyed  question,  "What's  in 
a  name?"  and  the  answer  you 
will  get  is  certain  to  be,  "A  very 
great  deal."  The  popular  screen 
favourite  of  to-day  is  as  much  a  pubhc 
institution  as  a  private  individual,  which 
means  that  his  or  her  ■  name  should  be 
familiar  to  the  vast  army  of  picturegoers. 
But  if  that  name  is  one  that  comes  anything 
but  trippingly  to  the  tongue,  or  is  of  the 
type  that  presents  unusual  difficulties  in 
pronunciation,  it  is  obviously  a  handicap. 

Therefore,  the  powers-that-be  give  long 
and  serious  thought  to  the  selection  of 
players'  Ucimes,  for  on  their  suitabihty 
depends  a  very  great  deal. 


A  Problem 

"l^hen  Hollywood  catches  its  players  before 
»  V  they  have  soared  to  stellar  heights,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  arrange  a  screen  name  for 
them.  But  when  foreign  stars  who  have  already 
made  a  big  reputation  in  Europe  gravitate  to 
Hollywood,  the  position  becomes  vastly  more 
difficult. 

Naturally  a  player  who  has  built  up  a  big 
reputation  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  a  name 
already  well-known  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
just  because  it  does  not  sound  good  to  the 
pundits.  The  executive  may  try  a  little  mild 
persuasion,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  is 
effective,  and  they  have  to  submit  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible  to  the  old  order  remaining 
unchanged. 

But  much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  may 
result  from  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  audiences 
as  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  some  unusual 
name. 

Lessons  in  French 

When  Twentieth  Century-Fox  made  Girls' 
Dormitory,  in  which  the  Continental  star. 
Simone  Simon,  acts  so  brilliantly,  they  foresaw 
a  veritable  avalanche  of  letters  from  a  public 
anxious  to  solve  the  vexed  question  of  exactly 
how  her  name  should  be  spoken.  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  forestall  the  shoals  of  queries  which 
they  realised  all  too  well  would  soon  descend 
upon  them,  the  studio  tried  to  settle  the  matter 
once  and  for  all. 

Taking  time  by  the  forelock,  they  sent  the 
following  wire  to  the  newspapers  :— 

NOTE  FOLLOWING  CORRECT  PHONETIC  SPELLING 
SIMONE  SIMON  STOP  QUOTE  SEE  DASH  MOAN 
SEE  DASH  MOAN  UNQUOTE  ACCENT  ON  LAST 
SYLLABLE  INSTEAD  OF  QUOTE  SEE  DASH  MONE 
SEE  DASH  MONE  UNQUOTE  STOP  IF  THIS 
SOUNDS  LIKE  GIBBERISH  IT  CAN'T  BE  HELPED. 


Solving  the  Puzzle 


At 


Well,  what  do  you  make  of  all  that?  ... 
first  glance  it  certainly  looks  like  the  sort 
of  cryptogram  which  Sherlock  Holmes  himself 
might  have  failed  to  decode.  Actually,  it  is 
merely  to  inform  all  those  who  may  be  concerned 
that  the  way  to  pronounce  the  actress's  name 
is  "See-woan,  See-moan,"  and  not  "See-moan 
5ee-moan." 


The  publicity  people  have  certainly  done 
their  b^  to  tackle  a  difficult  job,  but  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  ungracious  I  must  beg  to 
differ  with  them  on  one  point.  I  was  always 
under  the  impression  that  "Simon"  was  pro- 
nounced more  like  "  See-mong,"  with  that  final 
"g"    kept   well  throttled  down. 

All  Change 

The  number  of  stars  who  act  under  names 
other  than  their  own  is  much  greater  than 
many  people  realise.  Most  picturegoers  know 
that  Greta  Garbo  began  life  as  Greta  Gustafson, 
and  that  Gladys  Smith  wjis  transformed  into 


Ginger   Rogers   in   buttercup  yellow  pyjamas 
especially  designed  by  Desmond  Neumian  for  her 
to  wear  in  "  Swing  Time." 


Mary  Pickford.  There  are,  however,  other 
names  that  are  less  well-known,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  trying  to  teach  my 
grandmother  to  suck  ^gs  I  will  mention  just 
a  few. 

Richard  Dix  is  really  Ernest  Brenner,  that 
ripe  comedian,  W.  C.  Fields,  was  once  W.  C. 
Dukinfield,  Muni  Weisenfreund  became  trans- 
formed into  Paul  Muni,  and  Ralph  Zink  found 
Donald  Woods  to  be  a  more  useful,  albeit  a  less 
original,  name. 

Among  our  British  actors,  Leslie  Howard  was 
bom  with  the  surname  of  Stainer,  and  Boris 
Karlofi  rejoices  in  the  unsensationad  names  of 
William  Henry  Pratt. 


Feminine  Amendments 

The  distaff  side  also  has  its  transformations. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Ginger  Rogers 
could  ever  have  been  Virginia  Katherine  McMath, 
or  that  Lillian  Bohney  should  be  the  real  name 
of  Billie  Dove.  Jane  Vlaskek  was  another 
who  effected  a  change,  becoming  June  Lang, 
and  although  they  are  one  and  the  same 
person,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  associate  Lila 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Treasure  trove  in  "Way  for  a  Pirate."  Guy  Kti)bee,  Jane  Bryan.  Sybil 
Jason  and  Fred  Lawrence  seem  to  have  found  prosperity  round  the  comer. 


{Continued  from  page  5) 
Lee  with   the  equally  alliterative  name  of 
Augusta  App^ 

It  is  a  strange  business,  fhig  name-changing, 
but  a  very  necessary  one,  often  enough.  The 
big  shots  of  the  film  business  realise  that  a  star 
must  not  only  be  easy  to  look  at,  she  must  also 
be  easy  to  talk  about,  and  in  eliminating  unin- 
teresting and  difficult  names  th^  render  the 
public  a  real  service. 

The  '*Write"  Idea 

Talking  of  names,  autograph-hunting  in 
Hollywood  is  a  sport  that  knows  no  close 
season,  and  many  stars  are  liable  to  get  writer's 
cramp  so  often  are  they  requested  to  "Sign, 
please."  Sir  Guy  Standing  recently  set  up 
what  must  be  a  record,  for,  when  cornered  by  a 
clamorous  mob  of  fans  outside  the  Brown  Derby 
restaurant,  he  signed  his  name  over  fifty  times 
before  crying,  "  Hold.  Enough  I " 

When  Madeleine  Carroll  returned  to  Holly- 
wood to  play  opposite  Gary  Cooper  in  The 
General  Dxed  at  Dawn,  she  suggested  that  the 
stars  there  should  make  a  small  charge,  the 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  Motion  Picture  Relief 
Fund.  It  was  a  good  idea  as  ideas  go,  but  it 
didn't  go  very  far.  Her  colleagues  thought  it 
swell,  but  short  of  going  about  with  a  ledger  or 
a  cash  register,  they  did  not  see  how  the  accounts 
were  to  b<e  balanced. 

Oil  on  Troubled — Skins 

King  Vidor  was  in  something  of  a  quandary, 
but  a  solution  to  the  difficulty  was  soon 
reached  when  urgent  demands  for  sunburn  lotion 
were  promptly  answered.  Five  gallons  a  day 
were  needed  to  soothe  the  all  too  red  Redskins, 
and  even  then  they  kept  halting  the  battle 
every  ten  minutes  or  so  in  order  to  receive 
first-aid  treatment. 

Incidentally,  Vidor  found  that  no  authentic 
Indian  clothes  were  to  be  obtained  in  New 
Mexico.  It  was  not  until  a  special  ^pment  of 
unfinished  reindeer  skin  had  been  rushed  from 
Alaska,  and  authentic  bead-dresses  had  been 
obtained  from  Hollywood  that  the  Red  Indians 
coold  be  garbed  in  their  traditional  finery. 

A  Divergence  of  Opinion 

While  many  stars  do  not  sleep  sound  o' 
nights  until  some  new  contract  has  been 
duly  signed,  sealed  and  deUvered,  others  there 
are  who  ixifiniteJy  prefer  to  free-lance.  That  is 
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to  say,  they  are  not  under  contract  to  any  one 
studio,  but  work  on  a  picture-to-pictnre  basis. 
This  method  enables  them  to  select  the  type  of 
roles  they  wish  to  portray,  and  incidentally 
provides  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure  and 
freedom. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  "free-lances"  is 
Adolphe  Menjou,  who  has  been  working  of  late 
for  Paramount  on  the  new  Mary  Bdand-Charles 
Ruggles  picture.  Wives  Never  Know.  He  declares 
that  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  leisure  he  is 
able  to  enjoy  as  a  "  free-lance"  for  any  contract, 
and  he  likes  to  feel  that  once  in  a  while  he  can 
take  a  busman's  holiday  by  appearing  in  a  stage 
play  or  a  foreign  picture. 

Another  determined  "free-lance"  is  John 
Miljan,  who  infinitely  prefers  this  method  of 
business,  but  although  "  free-landfc "  actors  are 
by  no  means  rare,  it  is  most  unusual  to  find 
women  in  their  ranks.  "A  contract  for  me 
every  time,"  seems  to  be  their  motto. 

Not  so  Toug^! 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  King  Vidor 
when  he  was  making  The  Texas  Rangers,  the 
Red  Indian  of  to-day  is  not  the  hardy  brave  his 
ancestor  was.  Vidor  and  his  troupe  went  on 
location  in  New  Mexico  where  he  engaged  five 
hundred  members  of  the  Navago  Zuni  tribes 
to  take  part  in  a  tremendous  battle.  These 
latter-day  "braves"  were  dressed — or  rather 
undressed — to  represent  their  grandfathers,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  trouble  started. 

The  Indian  of  to-day  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  effete  sartorial  traditions  of  the  "  paleface." 
Shirt,  jacket,  trousers,  to  say  nothing  of  fancy 
waistcoats  and  elaborate  footwear,  have  rendered 
his  skin  all  too  sensitive  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  it  wais  not  long  before  the  poor 
men  began  to  suffer  agonies.  The  spirit  was 
willing  enough,  but  the  flesh  was  weak. 

The  Dignified  Note 

Arthur  Treacher  is  yet  another  British  actor 
to  battle  his  way  to  fame  on  the  screen, 
and  it  looks  as  though  our  compatriots  will 
soon  have  made  a  comer  in  "gentleman's 
gentleman"  roles.  He  has  been  busy  on  the 
"Twentieth  Century-Fox  production.  Thank  You, 
Jeeves,  in  which  P.  G.  Wodehousc's  famous 
gentleman  of  the  trouser-press  is  the  central 
character. 

Whether  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
clothes  he  wears  as  Bertie  Wooster's  valet  are 
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decorous  in  the  extreme,  or  to  the  discreet 
sidewhiskers  that  are  part  of  his  make-up,  I  do 
not  profess  to  know,  but  Arthur's  appearance 
has  struck  awe  and  respect  into  the  hearts  of 
visitors  to  the  studio.  I  refuse,  however,  to 
credit  the  story  of  the  stranger  to  the  set  who, 
on  suddenly  coming  upon  Arthur  in  full  war 
paint,  raised  his  hat  in  silent  respect  to  the 
funeral  that  seemed  to  be  passing  ! 

"Bogey!  Bogey!" 

Most  film  folk  are  sup>erstttious,  but  none  more 
than  the  coloured  folk,  and  their  theories 
on  what  constitutes  good  luck  and  bad  luck  are 
so  strong  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break 
them  down.  Thus,  when  George  Marshall,  the 
director  of  Can  This  Be  Dixie!  asked  Troy 
Brown,  the  coloured  heavyweight  dancing 
champion,  to  open  an  umbrella  in  the  Colonel's 
house,  it  was  almost  a  matt^  of  change  the 
script  or  change  the  cast. 

"Couldn't  we  do  this  scene  in  the  gahden, 
Mistah  Mawshcill?"  Troy  pleaded  piteously. 
"  It  sure  is  mighty  unlucky  to  raise  an  umbrellah 
in  a  house." 

Marshall  being  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and 
sagacity,  promptly  pointed  out  that  the  set  on 
which  the  company  was  working  had  no  roof, 
and  that  anyway  you  could  not  call  a  studio 
stage  a  house,  and  that,  therefore,  there  could 
not  be  any  bad  luck.  Happily  his  logic,  plus 
an  antidote  for  evil  spirits  in  the  form  of  a 
five-dollar  bill,  proved  successful,  and  the  scene 
was  duly  shot.  But  it  was  a  close  call ! 

There's  Safety  in  Numbers 

Rochelle  Hudson  had  a  shock  recently  when 
she  mentioned  to  a  friend  that  she  had  just 
been  called  upon  to  go  into  a  new  picture. 

"It's  called  Reunion,  but  I  don't  yet  know 
what  it  is  all  about,"  die  confessed.  "Anyway. 
I'm  playing  lead  in  it." 

"You  may  play  lead,"  retorted  the  friend, 
"but  there  are  going  to  be  five  other  leading 
ladies,  too  ! " 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?" 
exclaimed  Rochelle.  And  then  her  friend  set  her 
mind  at  rest  by  explaining  that  the  picture  in 
question  is  the  Dionne  Quintuplets'  second 
stzirring  production,  and  p>eace  reigned  once 
again. 

"Safety  First"  Stars 

Poor  Herbert  Marshall  came  a  nasty  purler 
when  the  mechanical  horse  on  which  he 
was  exercising  suddeidy  started  emulating  a 
bucking  broncho.  Such  mishaps  are  sufficiently 
rare  to  save  this  form  of  exercise  from  being 
placed  on  the  banned  list,  but  film  companies 
are  often  worried  by  the  athletic  pursuits  of  their 
stars.  And  who  can  blame  them  ?  When  a  star 
whose  physical  well-being  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  a  new  picture  risks  life  and  limb  at  his  favourite 
sport,  it  is  time  for  someone  to  sit  up  and  do 
something  about  it. 

Spencer  Tracy  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  up  his  polo  for  the  duration  of  the  filming 
of  Libelled  Lady  at  M.-G.-M.,  and  James  Stewart 
has  been  told  firmly  that  there  must  be  no  more 
flying.  But  jjerhaps  the  "  most  unkindest  cut"  of 
all  was  that  inflicted  recently  on  Robert  Taylor. 
He  was  sternly  forbidden  to  get  a  sun-tan 
until  he  had  finished  his  role  with  Garbo  in 
Camille  ! 

The  Old  Order  Changeth 

The  screen  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  talent 
which  is  displayed  in  stage  productions. 
Now  comes  a  reversal  of  the  method,  for  just 
before  she  started  work  on  her  newest  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  picture,  The  Gorgeous  Hussy, 
Joan  Crawford  announced  her  intention  of  play- 
ing for  a  season  with  a  stock  company,  prepara- 
tory to  a  Broadway  stage  appearance. 

Although  new  film  commitments  have  caused 
her  to  postpone  the  plan  indefinitely,  she  has 
been  swamped  under  with  shoals  of  letters  and 
telegrams  offering  her  parts  in  stock  companies. 
However,  patrons  of  America's  small  theatres 
will  have  to  wait  some  time  longer  for  that 
"  personal  appearance,"  and  managers  plead  in 
vain  for  her  services.  She  and  Franchot  Tone 
are  still  hoping  to  appear  together  in  a  new 
Broadway  play,  but  exactly  when  is  still  a 
matter  for  conjecture. 
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Garbo  Experiments 

Greta,  by  the  way,  is  serving  as  an  experi- 
mental model  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
She  is  doing  so  in  order  to  test  a  new  and 
revolutionary  screen  make-trp  for  -women  which 
her  cameraman,  William  Daniels,  has  suggested. 
The  new  highly  sensitive  film  which  is  being 
used  to  photograph  her  in  Camille  made  the 
make-up  change  necesscuy,  and  Jack  Dawn,  the 
director  of  make-up  at  the  M.-G.-M.  studios,  is 
greatly  impressed  with  the  new  method. 

It  eliminates  the  old  grease-paint  idea  and, 
being  applied  with  a  sponge,  it  is  the  lightest 
make-up  yet  devised. 

The  Price  of  a  Thrill 

Stunt  men  in  HoUywood  have  a  regular  tariff 
for  the  hair-raising  deeds  they  perform 
before  the  camera.  It  costs  about  £7  a  day  to 
hire  one  of  these  intrepid  lads  but  this  is  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee  and  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  risking  his  neck  adds  to  the 
overhead  costs. 

For  example,  falling  downstairs  works  out  at 
£15  a  tumble.  Hie  same  price,  according  to 
Harvey  Parry  who  has  been  a  leading  Holly- 
wood stunt  man  for  fifteen  years,  is  charged  for 
fights  in  which  there  is  a  danger  from  broken 
glass,  while  £20  a  day  is  charged  for  motor  races 
and  ordinary  skids. 

Parry,  with  nine  other  recognised  stunters, 
has  been  working  on  the  fight  scenes  of  Thank 
You,  Jeeves,  at  Twentieth  Century- Fox.  He  does 
not  mention,  however,  what  is  the  recognised 
charge  for  knocking  the  audience  cold  ! 

On  the  Cover 

Jean  Hariow  is  one  of  the  most  glamorous  of 
all  Hollywood's  stars  and  one  who  is  seldom 
out  of  the  limeUght  for  more  than  a  few  dnys  at 
a  time.  She  is  known  to  thousands  of  people 
who  rarely,  if  ever,  visit  a  kinema  as  the  girl 
who  created  platinum  blonde  coloured  hair,  but, 
as  her  vast  army  of  film  fans  know,  she  is  very 
much  more  than  a  creator  of  a  new  shade  of 
coifFure. 

Twenty-five  years  of  age,  she  was  bom  in 
Kansas  City,  her  real  name  being  Harlean 
Carpentier,  and  first  went  to  Hollywood  in 
search  of  fame  and  fortune  in  1929.  Being  given 
the  lead  in  Howard  Hugh's  revised  production 
of  Hell's  A  ngels,  she  was  quick  to  make  the  most 
of  the  lucky  break  and  she  has  worked  hard  and 
steadily  at  her  job. 

That  she  has  plenty  of  dramatic  abihty  of  a 
high  standard  is  proved  by  her  sympathetic 
performance  in  her  new  picture,  Susy.  Her  act- 
ing in  this  picture  contains  some  of  the  best 
work  she  has  so  far  given  to  us. 

A  Bobby's  Nephew 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  James  Gleason's 
uncle.  Captain  Henry  Gleason,  gave  his  life 
whilst  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department. 

The  actor  is  prond  of  his  valiant  relative, 
and  so  has  donated  a  silver  token,  known  as 
the  "Captain  Henry  Gleason"  trophy,  which  is 
compet«i  for  yearly  by  the  best  revolver  shots 
in  Califomia. 


A  Great  Loss 

Poor  Irving  Thalberg's  sudden  death  at  an  age 
at  which  the  average  man  still  has  the  b«5t 
years  of  his  life  before  him  has  robbed  the  film 
industry  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  to  enter 
its  ranks.  The  story  of  his  meteoric  rise  to  fame 
and  high  office  has  been  told  too  often  to  need 
repeating  here,  for  his  triumphs  are  common 
knowledge. 

Never  one  to  spare  himself  in  the  slightest 
when  duty  called — and  the  vast  amount  of  work 
he  so  gladly  took  upon  himself  left  him  very 
little  freedom — ^his  latter  days  were  spent  in  a 
perpetual  battle  against  increasing  physical  ill 
health. 

The  specialists  whom  he  consulted  warned  him 
to  ease  up,  but  to  one  who  had  worked  so  hard 
at  the  task  he  loved,  a  life  of  invaUd  ease  was 
unthinkable.  He  had  to  carry  on  and  so  he  died 


as  he  would  surely  have  wished  to  die — in 
harness. 

Ideal  Comradeship 

The  married  life  of  Thalberg  and  Norma 
Shearer  was  as  an  ideal  a  one  as  we  can  ever 
hope  to  know  in  this  imperfect  world.  It  was  at 
once  the  inspiration  and  the  envy  of  all  who  knew 
them  and  not  only  Holljrwood  but  the  world  at 
large  recognised  that  theirs  was  a  comradeship 
of  a  very  wonderful  quaUty  indeed. 

PiCTUREGOER  takes  this  opportunity  of  con- 
veying to  Miss  Shearer  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathies not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  the  vast 
number  of  readers  who  have  written  to  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  asking  that  we  will 
pass  on  their  ovm  condolences. 

What  of  the  Future  1 

"ITCThether  Norma  Shearer  decides  to  retire  from 
V  V  professional  life  or  whether  she  will  continue 

j  Next  Week  

JN  addition  to  the  second  instalment  of 
the  exclusive  story  of  Fred  Astaire's 
life,  which  has  been  passed  for  press  by 
the  star  himself,  there  will  be  a  revealing 
article  on  Jean  Arthur  who  has  been 
chosen  by  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  as  his  lead- 
ing lady  in  "  The  Plainsman  " — an  indi- 
cation of  probable  stardom. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  jun.  discusses  the 
new  spirit  that  is  animating  production 
in  Er^land  and  his  plans  for  the  future. 

"  Small  Toum  Girl "  is  one  of 
those  charming  romantic  comedies  which  j 
Hollywood  usually  does  extremely  well,  j 
The  story  of  the  film  is  included  I 
in  our  next  number,  together  with  the 
usual  features  which  bring  you  the  latest  J 
arid  most  informative  news  about  the  \ 
stars  and  film  topics  generally.  { 


her  work  on  the  films  is  naturally  a  matter  which 
rests  entirely  with  her.  To  suggest  or  advise  one 
course  or  the  other  would  be  merely  an  imperti- 
nence in  so  personal  an  affair. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  she  may  be  sure.  If 
she  decides  to  give  up  work,  it  will  certainly  not 
be  a  case  of  "  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  as  far  as 
her  wide  pubUc  is  concerned,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  carries  on  with  her  work,  people  will 
not  be  slow  to  appreciate  and  admire  the 
motives  that  prompt  her  to  do  so. 

FihnFolk 

J  Junes  Whale  is  to  direct  the  screen  version  of 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
R.  C.  Sherriff  is  writing  the  screen  play  of 
James  Hilton's  novel,  and  Charles  Laughton  will 
appear  in  the  name-part. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fredric  March  will  be  back  in  modem  days 
in  his  forthcoming  Radio  picture.  The  Saini  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  mystery  story  by  Leslie 
Charteris. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eric  Remarque,  whose  stark  war  book,  "AU 
Quiet  On  the  Western  Front"  was  a  best-seller, 
has  had  his  story,  "Three  Comrades,"  bought 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Among  the  many  British  players  to  be  given 
parts  in  Twentieth  Century-Fox's  Lloyds  of 
London  are  Elsa  Buchanan  and  Una  O'Connor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sonja  Henie,  the  skating  champion,  is  one  of 
the  latest  recruits  from  the  realms  of  sport. 
She  is  to  make  her  dfebut  in  One  in  a  Million 
for  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Claudette  Colbert  will  play  the  Lily  Langtry 
role  in  Paramount's  picture,  Jersey  Lily,  which 
centres  round  the  life  of  the  famous  actress. 
Fred  MacMurray  is  her  leading  man. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Universal's  Three  Smart  Girls  will  include 
Binnie  Bames  in  a  featured  role. 

«        ♦  ♦ 

The  cast  of  No  Hard  Feelings,  the  Warners' 
production,  is  headed  by  Glenda  Farrell  and 
Barton  MacLane. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Al  Jolson's  next  will  be  Bowery  to  Broadway. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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AYS  Irving  Berlin — 

"When  a  song  leaves  a  writer's 
hands  and  goes  to  the  feet  of  Fred 
Astaire,  it's  a  break  for  the  writer." 
Says  Ginger  Rogers — 
"I  think  Fred  is  a  swell  guy." 
Says  Lady  Charles  Cavendish,  nee  Adele 
Astaire — 

"I  wonder  if  you  remember  when  Fred 
and  I  danced  together?  They  always 
watched  him." 

Says  Fred's  mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Astaire — 

"He's  a  grand  boy." 

Says  the  studio  electrician — 

"Nothin'  high  hat  about  that  guy.  He 
talks  to  ya  man-to-man." 

This,  concisely,  is  Fred  Astaire — his  character, 
his  personality,  his  ability,  his  indisputable 
genius. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  startled  the  world 
with  his  exceptional  footwork  on  the  stage, 
screen  and  radio.  This  is  the  man  for  whom  a 
universe  of  theatre-goers  hold  boundless  admira- 
tion. This  is  the  man  on  whom  critics  "round 
the  globe  "  have  showered  encomiums  for  his 
magnificent  work  in  the  cult  of  Terpsichore. 

Of  what  stuff  is  this  man  Astaire  made? 
Why  is  he  so  universally  loved  ?  Is  it  only 
his  dancing?  Or  do  his  nimble  feet  support  a 
man  of  beloved  traits,  of  winning  mien,  of 
vibrant  charm,  of  democratic  bearing? 

It  is  all  these  marks  of  character — and  much, 
much  more. 

Motion  pictures  have  a  way  of  projecting 
personahties  into  unbehevable  heights  of  popu- 
Uirity  through  the  pubhc's  instantaneous  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  talent.  One  conspicuous 
example  of  this  magical  exaltation  is  embodied 
in  the^Uthe  Fred  Astaire.  He  has  evolved  into 
an  engaging  favourite,  than  whom  there  are 
few  greater  to-day.  The  very  outstanding 
impetus  of  motion  picture  success  is  further 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  although  Astaire 
enjoyed  international  fame  as  a  stage  star 
before  Hollywood  claimed  him,  his  vogue  was 
intensified  to  a  multiple  degree  over  his  aheady 
estabUshed  renown  as  the  result  of  the  very 
first  screen  production,  which  afforded  him 
unlimited  opportunity  to  extend  himself  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  acting  and  dancing  ability. 
And  this,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  was  overnight, 
measured  by  the  same  yardstick  which  scaled 
the  years  consumed  in  his  rise  to  eminence  on 
the  stage.  Such  is  the  reward  of  genius  in  the 
films,  a  reward  no  one  has  more  consistently 
merited  than  Fred  Astaire,  gifted  entertainer 
par  excellence. 

The  key  to  his  success  was  first  moulded  in 
his  background,  the  environs  in  which  he  was 
educated,  scholastically  as  well  as  musically. 
Bom  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  May  10th,  1899, 
his  eariiest  recollection  is  that  of  being  dubbed 
the  talented  Adele  Astaire's  "little  brother." 
Adele  was,  paradoxically  to  the  present  scheme 
of  things,  pointed  out  as  the  one  in  the  family 
who  would  make  a  mark  some  day  in  the  world 
of  dancing.  To  this  end.  Papa  Astaire,  who 
descended  from  a  historical  lineage  of  Austrian 
beer-brewers,  started  daughter's  training  for 
dancing  and  the  stage  at  a  tender  age.  She  wjis 
sent  to  dancing  schools,  and  Freddie  accompanied 
sister  DoUie.  probably  to  keep  her  from  growing 
lonesome. 

""T  supfKjse  it  was  more  to  keep  her  compciny 
A  than  to  educate  me,"  Fred  concedes.  "I  can 
never  remember  anyone  pointing  me  out  as  a 
prodigy." 

Dancing  lessons  continued  for  Adele,  and 
when  she  wais  seven  the  family  moved  to  High- 
wood  Park,  New  Jersey,  leaving  Mr.  Astaire  at 
his  business  in  Omaha.  Now  Fred  decided  to 
enter  this  business  of  dancing  with  a  vengeance. 
He  attended  dancing  school  with  Adele,  and 
studied  French  and  dramatic  acting  although 
be  considered  them  effeminate  studies  and  had 
to  desert  his  chums  whc  were  playing  his  beloved 
game  of  baseball. 

A  couple  of  summers  ago,  Fred  was  visiting 
in  New  York  City,  and  he  to^k  a  day  off  to  visit 
his  erstwhile  Highwood  Park  friends — Edward 
Spengeman,  veteran  postman,  for  example, 
who  remembers  the  Astaires,  particularly  Fred 
and  Adele,  who  u^ere  always  on  the  doorstep 
awaiting  the  postman  who  might  have  a  letter 
or  two  from  their  father.    "They  were  the 
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liveliest  kids  I  ever  saw.  They  were  always 
jigging  or  practising  some  new  step.  A  couple  of 
times  after  they  left  Highwood  Park  they  sent 
me  tickets  for  their  shows." 

Mrs.  Fiske,  retired  principal  of  Highwood 
Park  Hamilton  School,  now  Uving  in  Lebanon, 
remembers  the  dcincing  kids  as  "pleasing  pupils 
in  every  way.  As  the  years  went  by  and  they 
became  famous,  I  felt  proud  that  they  had  been 
pupils  of  mine." 

Nor  has  Fred  forgotten  the  kindly  teacher 
who  taught  him  something  besides  dancing. 
Writing  to  the  R.K.O.  Capitol  Theatre  in 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  he  said,  "I  remember 
very  well  the  principal.  Miss  Cora  Fiske,  and 
my  teacher.  Miss  Brundage.  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  of  them  agadn  as  they  were  very  kind 
to  me.  Please  convey  my  kindest  regards  to 
both  of  them." 


Fred  also  recalls  his  first  "public  appearance," 
which  took  place  at  the  Highwood  Park 
School.  His  vehicle  was  Rostand's  inunortal 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  The  pkice :  school 
assembly. 

"Adele  was  the  taller  and  the  teacher  selected 
her  to  play  the  hero,  Cjrrano;  while  I,  the 
shorter,  played  Roxanne  in  a  blonde  wig.  The 
performance  must  have  been  a  very  strange 
one.  I  cannot  remember  much  about  it,  except 
that  it  went  off  well. 

"However,  I  continued  working  with  my 
damcing,  and  soon  Adele  and  I  had  several 
routines  we  could  do  creditably  together." 

In  those  days  Fred  developed  an  obsession — 
an  inner  hate  which 
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Irvifig  Berlin  with  Fred 
Astaire  and  Git\ger 
Rogers,  who  have  inter- 
preted many  of  his  tunes 
in  rhythmic  dancir^. 


riled  his  spirit :  he 
despised  being  re- 
quested to  sing  or 
dance  for  company, 
be  it  friends  or  rela- 
tives. His  small  face 
would  blanch  and 
grow  red  alternately; 
he'd  shrug  the  small, 
bony  shoulders;  he'd 
grimace  with  an  "Oh, 
no,  please  "  expression 
on  his  face;  he'd 
run  little,  beautifully 
shaped  fingers  through 
a  mop  of  curly,  black 
hair.  If  these  expres- 
sions, failed  to  offset 
the  request,  he'd  sing 
"  Asleep  in  the  Deep," 
a  plaintive  melody 
his  mother  taught 
him.  And  as  soon  as 
his    sweet,  trembUng 


A  PORTRAIT  OF 
FRDD  ANTAIRF 


T^RAWN  by  H.  M.  Green  and  coloured  in  their  own 
-•-^  words  by  his  mother,  his  sister,  Lady  Charles  Caven- 
dish, and  Ginger  Rogers.  Fred  Astaire  himself  has 
corrected  and  amended  this  series  of  articles  for  publication- 


voice   completed  the 


melody's  lullaby  strains,  he'd  dash  through  the 
hving-room  into  the  kitchen,  snatch  a  cake  and 
an  apple  and  rush  to  the  street  to  join  his 
baseball-playing  pals. 

Meanwhile,  the  Astaires  were  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  Adele's  dancing.  Convinced 
that  in  Adele  was  the  structure  of  a  ballerina, 
Mrs.  Astaire  took  her  daughter  to  New  York 
for  more  intensive  instruction.  Fred  went, 
too. 

And  here's  where  Fred  Astaire,  the  world's 
famous  dancer,  obtained  his  first  morsels  of 
professional  recognition.  He  was  not  giving 
a  performance  for  a  casting  director;  he  was 
not  competing  for  a  prize  at  an  amateur  show. 
This  recognition,  which  has  earned  him  unsur- 
mountable  extolment  in  the  entertainment 
world,  just  happened  .  .  .  because  dancing 
excellence  was  innate,  dormant,  waiting  for  the 
moment  to  burst.    Now  it  did. 

"  Adele  looked  promising,"  Mrs.  Astaire  Mrill 
tell  you.  "She  was  selected  to  dance  with  the 
Metropolitan  benefit  at  a  charitj'  benefit. 
There  were  rehearsals,  of  course,  and  I  accom- 
panied her,  taking  along  the  little  fellow.  He 
was,  oh,  so  little,  and  we  just  couldn't  leave 
him  alone  at  home." 

In  this  setting  Fred,  "the  little  fellow," 
was  truly  a  pygmy.  The  vast  Metropolitan 
stage  glittered  with  brilliant  footlights.  Power- 
ful spotlights  emitted  rays  which  bounced  off 
the  white  costumes  of  the  corps  of  ballerinas 
in  a  blaze  of  sparkle.  The  huge  concert  grand 
piano  stood  at  one  side,  its  large,  triangular 
mahogany  top  propped  ,nn  a  slim  support.  An 


imposing  director  stood  before  the  girls  impor- 
tantly, tapping  the  floor  with  a  timing-stick 
shaped  like  a  ^epherd's  crook.  Mother  Astaire 
sat  nervously  in  the  wings. 

Then  the  director  gave  the  signal.  Music 
emanated  from  the  gently-struck  piano.  The 
dancers  began.  Then,  with  the  suddenness 
which  accompanies  a  shot  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  Freddie  was  espied  behind  the  piano. 
There  he  was  dancing  by  himself,  garbed  in  his 
Sunday  best  and  a  pair  of  his  sister's  ballet 
slippers.  He  was  tapping  away  rhj^hmically 
and  gracefully  all  the  intricate  steps  the  ballet- 
master  taught  the  seasoned  danseuses.  The 
director  was  dumbfounded.  His  subsequent 
action  is  obvious. 

"Come  here,  son,"  he  called  coaxingly  to 
Freddie.    "Want  to  be  in  the  show?  " 

A  shy  reply  in  the  affirmative — and  Fred's 
dancing  career  was  officially  launched. 

Fred  and  Adele  subsequently  filled  in  minor 
engagements  until  they  went  down  with 
scarlet  fever.  They  temporarily  left  the 
footlights  and  lived  with  their  mother  in  New 
Jersey  to  be  nursed  back  to  health. 

Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  undertook  their  early 
earning  career  in  rigid  training  in  the  work  in 
which  they  were  to  earn  their  salt.  Fred 
worked  out  new  steps,  practi.sed  hour  after 
hour  until  he  achieved  what  he  wanted.  Then 
more  hours  of  indefatigable,  limitless  practice 
with  Adele. 

Fred's  perseverance  is  history  to  his  co- 
workers, past  and  present.    Best  acquainted 
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mth  his  frame  of  mind  at  this  time  is,  naturally, 
his  sister,  Adele. 

"Fred  was  never  satisfied  with  anything  he 
did  on  the  stage.  Couldn't  believe  he  was  good. 
That's  the  way  he  is.  Fred  works  hard,  very 
hard.  After  ever3rthing  else  there  is  always 
his  own  endless  rehearsing.  He  never  likes 
an5rthing  he  does.  He  puts  so  much  into  it. 
He's  so  close  to  it  that  he  thinks  it  comes  so 
hard  to  him.  He  just  won't  believe  he's  finally 
reached  it  when  it's  finished.  He  can't  beheve 
it's  any  good.  So  when  people  tell  him  they 
like  it,  he  thinks  they're  just  being  nice.  Trying 
to  let  him  down  easy.  Yet  one  little  criticism 
and  he  gets  cross.  He  blows  up  quickly,  but 
it's  soon  over.  Afterwards  he  will  say,  '  Yes, 
you  were  right.    It's  lousy.' 

1 remember  in  the  old  days  when  we  used 
to  rehearse.  Fred  was  the  one  who  wanted 
to  go  on  and  on.  He  was  the  one  who  wanted 
to  practise.  He  wouldn't  stop  until  he  got  it 
right.  I  was  the  one  who  always  wanted  to 
go  and  eat  something.  I  hated  to  practise. 
I'd  snatch  at  any  excuse  to  shirk.  I  haven't 
the  artiste  in  me  that  Fred  has.  Funny,  for  I 
was  the  one  who  was  brought  up  on  the  stage. 
But  Fred,  he  wouldn't  sit  down  until  the  step 
was  right,  not  if  it  took  all  night,  not  if  it  took 
all  season.  .  .  . 

"So  we'd  rehearse  and  practise  and  practise 
and  rehearse,  and  then,  somehow,  some  w^ay,  on 
opening  night  I'd  manage  to  make  it.  Opening 
night  I'd  reach  it.  I'd  do  it  the  way  Fred 
wanted,  and  then  after  the  show'd  been  running 
awhile,  I'd  start  missing.  I'd  start  to  tangle. 
Maybe  I'd  miss  a  step,  so  in  getting  into  the 
wings  I'd  stroll  off  frightfully  blithe,  acting 
very  cute  (I  thought)  foxing  him,  telling  myself, 
'  Now,  never  mind.  He  won't  notice  that — 
it  was  such  a  little  thing.'  But  he'd  be  waiting 
for  me.  '  Babe,  you  missed  a  step  to-night,' 
he'd  say  very  patiently;  '  think 
we'd  better  stay  after  the  show 
and  rehearse.'  And  somehow,  no 
matter  what  I  wanted  to  do 
instead,  no  matter  where  I  thought 
I  had  to  go,  there  he'd  have  me 
rehearsing  for  hours,  teaching  me 
the  routine  all  over  again." 


Mrs.  Ann  Astaire, 
Fred,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Charles 
Cavendish. 


Hence  Fred  Astaire's  premier  maxim  : 
"  Practice  makes  perfect." 

But  to  return  to  the  d6but  of  Fred  and  Adele 
Astaire.  Their  act  was  perfected — at  least, 
they  thought  so.  Now  they  pondered  over  a 
stage  name. 

"I  want  something  different,"  Freddie  con- 
fided to  his  mother.  And  eventually  he  conjured 
up  a  name  which  was  a  distinct  innovation  in 
vaudeville  act  appellations  in  those  asiys — 
"Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  in  a  Smart  Dancing 
Novelty." 

The  act  was  shown  to  booking-agents,  and 
soon  Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  were  en  route  to 
limitless  footlight  fame.  They  were  signed 
for  the  Orpheum  circuit  at  a  salary  which  was 
stupendously  munificent  in  those  days  for  such 
youngsters — £40  a  week.  Of  course,  to-day 
we  have  Shirley  Temples  whose  weekly  recom- 
pense runs  into  four  figures. 

An  unforeseen  circumstance  arose  which 
threatened  to  play  havoc  with  this  engage- 
ment. The  Gerry  Society  in  New  York,  and  other 
groups  which  look  out  for  the  interests  of  minors, 
decided  that  Fred  and  Adele  were  much,  much 
too  young  to  mingle  with  hardened  actors  and 
be  employed  for  profit  on  the  stage.  In  other 
States,  the  youngsters  found  that  child-labour 
laws  precluded  their  stage  appearances.  Fred, 
after  all,  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  with  Adele 
a  year  older. 

So  their  initial  bookings  carried  them  away 
from  such  restrictions  to  Chicago,  where  they 
played  the  Kedziq  Avenue  Theatre,  the  Hunt- 
ingdon Avenue  Theatre  and  the  Great  Northern 
Theatre. 

To  the  dancing-singing-merrymaking  Astaire 
pair,  vaudeville  meant  two  shows  a  day.  They 
could  only  think  of  vaudeville  in  terms  of  the 
Palace  Theatre,  New  York,  where  two-a-day 
vaudeville  held  forth  for  many  years  thereafter. 
The  two-a-day  reverie  was  harshly  shattered 
for  Fred  and  Dellie  at  the  Great  Northern, 
where  no  less  than  eight  shows  were  given  to 
the  customers  each  and  every  day  in  the  week. 
And  the  kids  had  to  play  four  of  them  daily  at 
forty  pounds  per !  It  was  hard  work,  but 
to-day  Fred  feels  the  experience  well  worth  it. 
It  provided  training  and  a  substantial  back- 
ground which  heightened  their  future  theatrical 
development. 

Here  is  what  Fred  recalls  of  those  early  days 
in  Chicago  : 

"Adele  and  I  were  booked  for  the  Palace 
Theatre  to  open  the  show.  We  were  thrilled 
when  we  were  moved  up  from  first  to  third 
number  because  we  had  made  a  hit.  You 
know,  first  isn't  a  good  spot  on  a  vaudeville 
biU.  Eddie  Cantor  was  on  the  same  bUl; 
'  Cantor  and  Lee  '  it  was  at  that  time. 

"After  we  had  scored  a  hit  in  the  biU  and 
were  moved  up  next  to  Cantor,  I  remember  him 
one  day  running  back  and  forth  behind  the 
curtain  watching  us  perform,  and  explaining, 
in  mock  display,  after  hearing  the  tremendous 
applause,  '  What  is  this  ?  The  Gans-Nelson 
fight  ?  How  do  you  expect  me  to  foUow  this  ?  ' 

"To  be  openers  for  shows  in  those  days 
seemed  to  be  our  fate.  No  matter  how  well 
we  went  over,  our  next  engagement  found  us 
booked  to  appear  first  on  the  bill.  At  last  a 
break  came  when  we  were  playing  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  St.  Louis.  We  were  placed  in  the 
Number  Five  spot,  and  we  felt  that  we  had 
'  arrived'.  You  can't  imagine  our  feelings 
when  we  went  back  to  the  Majestic  Theatre  in 
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Chicago  and  found  we  were  again  opening  the 
show." 

Astaire  came  very  near  giving  up  the  stage 
then  and  there,  so  incensed  was  he  at  the 
subjugated  position  in  which  the  theatre  manage- 
ment placed  their  act. 

In  those  days  Fred  Astaire  never  thought 
of  himself  for  pictures.  As  it  was,  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  himself  on  the  screen,  it  made 
him  feel,  as  he  admits,  quite  ill.  He  was  very- 
camera-shy  at  first,  and  frankly  admits  :  "After- 
wards, I  was  amazed  when  people  told  me  every- 
thing was  all  right." 

But  before  films,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed 
unequalled  fame,  before  his  radio  work,  in  which 
he  was  the  first  major  star  to  apjjear  before  the 
microphone  in  dancing  shows  tapping  away 
over  the  air  waves,  before  his  sensational 
Broadway  musical  comedy  vehicles,  Fred 
Astaire  with  his  sister  barnstormed  the  entire 
country,  appearing  in  every  important  citadel 
of  vaudeville  entertainment  in  their  brilliant, 
versatile  act.  Sup)erlatives  were  elicited  from 
every  critic  who  saw  them.  "Magnificent 
teamwork  !  "  "  Splendid  terpsichore  !  "  "  The 
freshest  thing  ever  to  hit  our  city."  "Enliven 
the  show  with  their  superbly  entertaining 
antics. "  These  were  colourful  feathers  for  their 
praise-bedecked  cap,  which  never  swelled  either 
of  their  heads. 

Like  two  fateful  stars  La  the  welkin,  not  like 
brother  and  sister  bound  in  consanguinity  until 
marriage  and  other  products  of  Fate  parted 
them,  Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  were  destined 
to  a  joint  career  in  the  amusement  sphere. 
They  danced  their  first  steps  together  when  just 
out  of  rompers.  They  achieved  international 
renown  together  later  on  Their  nimble  feet 
and  twinkling  toes  must  act  only  in  the  presence 
of  one  another. 


So  when  the  dancing  Astaires  swapped  the 
variety  stage  for  the  musical  comedy  stage, 
they  went  together.  It  was  Over  the  Top 
with  Ed.  Wynn,  in  which  Fred  and  Adele 
Astaire  made  their  sensational  Broadway 
musical  comedy  debut.  Fred  was  a  young  chit 
then,  but  the  praise  which  their  act  evoked 
from  the  reviewers  befitted  a  seasoned  veteran. 
Over  the  Top  marked  the  exit  of  Fred  and 
Adele  from  vaudeville  into  musical  comedy 
permanently. 

Perhaps  the  title  of  their  first  show  presaged 
the  fame  to  come  for  this  youthful  brother  and 
sLster,  now  two  enviable  j)ersonages  definitely 
en  route  to  stardom  on  dancing  feet  which 
later  became  the  talk  of  two  continents. 

Apple  Blossoms  put  the  name  of  Astaire 
into  the  marquee  lights  after  Over  the  Top, 
and  this  was  followed  by  The  Love  Letter. 
The  Astaires  now  came  under  the  Aarons  and 
Freedley  mansigement,  which  first  discerned 
Adele's  comedy  talent  and  gave  her  a  role  of 
this  type  in  For  Goodness'  Sake. 

The  managerial  guess  wsis  correct.  Adele 
animated  the  Astaire  antics  no  end,  which 
prompted  the  producers  to  send  the  show  to 
London  under  the  title.  Stop  Flirting.  Their 
visit  to  London  in  this  show  reached  into  many 
months,  and  they  returned  to  America  to  take 
part  in  Lady,  Be  Good  for  which  George  and 
Ira  Gershwin  composed  and  wrote  the  score. 
Now  it  appeared  that  Astaire  tradition  demanded 
that  their  vehicles  after  their  Broadway  run  be 
shipped  to  London  intact — which  was  just 
what  happened  to  Lady,  Be  Good. 


NEXT  WEEK 


The  break-up  of  the  Adele 
and  Fred  partnership  and 
the  star's  personal  triumph 
as  a  solo  artiste — his  suc- 
cesses on  the  stage  in 
Er^land  and  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  screen. 
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ONE  of  the  cleverest  wise-cracking  comediennes  on  the  screen  who 
can  also  play  drama  when  she  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  Her 
roles  in  pictures  like  "Miss  Pacific  Fleet"  gave  her  humour  full  scope. 
Her  more  recent  films  include  "Bullets  or  Ballots",  "  Sons  of  Guns" 

and  "Colleen." 
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"DOBBY  BREEN,  the  nine-year-old 
^  Canadian,  is  the  latest  "  infant  pro- 
digy "  to  make  his  mark  in  Hollywood. 
Wilson  D'Arne  introduces  you  to  this 
youngster,  whose  singing  has  already  made 
him  so  popular  with  theatre  and  wireless 
fans  across  the  Atlantic  and  who  makes 
his  screen  debut  in  Let's  Sing  Again. 


CNCE  in  a  blue  moon  a  new  per- 
sonality with  a  distinctive  and 
unique  talent  flashes  across  the 
motion-picture  horizon  and  gains 
immediate  attention  and  popu- 
larity. 

Such  a  personality  is  Bobby  Breen,  the 
eight-year-old  possessor  of  a  truly  remark- 
able voice  which  has  thrilled  millions  of 
American  radio  fans  who  have  heard  him 
on  Eddie  Cantor's  weekly  radio  broadcasts. 
Bobby  makes  his  first  screen  appearance  in 
Let's  Sing  Again,  which  is  released  by  Radio 
Pictures  on  December  7.  In  this  picture  he 
not  only  sings  extracts  from  the  opera 
Rigoletto,  but  other  more  popular  melodies. 

Bobby  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on 
November  4,  1927.  When  he  was  two  years 
old  his  family  moved  to  Toronto.  He  first 
evidenced  unusual  singing  ability  at  the  age 
of  four,  when  his  sister  Sally  took  him  to  Mme. 
De  Monterey,  a  well-known  tutor  in  Toronto, 
with  whom  she  was  studying  voice  at  the 
time.  She  immediately  became  interested  in 
Bobby  and  has  greatly  contributed  toward 
developing  his  voice. 

In  1931,  Bobby  made  his  professional 
debut  at  the  Silver  Slipper  Night  Club  in 
Toronto.  He  was  an  immediate  sensation, 
and  the  boy  appeared  at  least  one  night 
each  week,  gaining  radio  experience  broad- 
casting vk-ith  the  club's  orchestra  for  the 
next  two  years.  He  next  was  engaged  at 
the  exclusive  Savarin  Restaurant  in  Toronto, 
where  he  sang  for  one  year.  Later  he  played 
in  the  vaudeville  and  motion-picture  theatres 
in  and  around  Toronto. 

In  1934  Sally  who  incidentally  is  Bobby's 
accompanist  and  used  her  own  earnings  to  defray 
expenses  of  his  musical  education,  decided  to 
take  the  boy  to  Chicago,  where  she  secured  an 
inter\iew  with  the  stage  producer  for  the 
Balaban  and  Katz  Theatres,  a  well-known 
circuit  in  and  around  Chicago,  and  obtained 
Bobby  a  two-week  engagement  at  the  Oriental 
Theatre.  Bobby  became  so  popular  that  he  was 
booked  for  the  other  theatres. 

Pla5ring  at  the  Chicago  Theatre,  Bobby  met 
Gloria  Swanson,  who'  was  making  a  personal 
appearance.  She  declared  that  Bobby  was  the 
most  unusual  child  singer  she  had  ever  heard. 
The  stage  producer  gave  SaUy  a  letter  of 


A  tip  from  an  old 
hand.  Bobby  Breen 
initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  film- 
script  by  Freddie 
Bartholomew. 


introduction  to  Boris  Morros,  at  that  time 
producer  of  stage  prologues  for  the  Paramount 
Theatre  in  New  York. 

Sally  and  Bobby  waited  for  almost  numberless 
days  at  Morros'  office,  but  w^ere  unable  to 
secure  an  audience.  Determined,  the  two 
youngsters  continued  their  wait  for  an  audition. 
One  fateful  morning,  while  passing  through  the 
ante-room,  Morros  noticed  Bobby's  delicate 
features  and  curly  hciir,  and  asked  his  secretary 
the  identity  of  the  "little  girl."  Bobby  resented 
this  slight  to  his  masculinity.  Instantly,  he 
emphatically  informed  the  producer  that  he  was 
not  a  little  girl,  and  impressed  by  the  youngster's 
grit,  Morros  extended  Bobby  the  long-sought 
audition. 

Before  the  child  was  half-way  through  the 
chorus  of  Boulevard  of  Broken  Dreams, 
Morros  intervened  and  gave  him  a  two-week 
contract  to  appear  at  the  Paramount  Theatre. 

Harry  Richman,  who  was  rehearsing  for  the 
musical  comedy  Say  When,  needed  a  child  actor 
for  a  comedy  skit.  He  'phoned  the  Professional 
Children's  School,  which  Bobby  attended,  and 
Bobby  and  about  fifty  other  youngsters  app)eared 
for  an  interview.  Richman  was  impressed  with 
Bobby's  ability  and  selected  him  for  the  p>art. 
The  reception  accorded  the  youngster  by  the 
first-night  audience  at  Say  When  caused  Rich- 
man  to  declare  that  "Bobby  Breen  is  a  second 
Harry  Richman — only  better  !" 

When  Say  When  finished  its  run,  Sally  took 
Bobby  to  Eddie  Cantor  for  a  radio  audition. 
Cantor  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  child's 
exceptional  voice  and  personality  and,  although 
unable  to  use  him  on  his  programme  at  that 
time,  has  since  used  him  for  some  time,  until  he 
is  to-day  one  of  the  best  known  names  in  Eddie 
Cantor's  "hour"  on  the  air.   These  subsequent 
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^l^^^^^^^^^r  t  roadcast  appearances 
^^^^^^^^^F  ^nd  his  phenomenal 
successes  are  now  enter- 
tainment history.  But 
in  the  interval,  Bobby 
appeared  as  a  featured 
soloist  on  one  of  Alex- 
ander Woollcott's  Town 
Crier  radio  programmes.  Sigmund  Romberg,  a 
weU-known  .\merican  composer,  happened  to 
hear  the  broadcast  and  immediately  'phoned 
WooUcott  to  learn  the  identity  of  the  "fifteen- 
year-old  boy  who  sang  so  magnificently." 

In  April,  1935,  Sally  invested  her  Ufetime 
savings  in  a  trip  to  Hollywood  and  to  the  studio 
of  Dr.  Mario  Marafioti,  the  voice  coach  of  Grace 
Moore.  Dr.  Marafioti  heaped  additional  laurels 
on  the  boy's  crown,  comparing  his  magnificent 
voice  with  that  of  Caruso  at  the  same  age.  He 
stated  that  Bobby  and  young  Caruso  possessed 
the  same  type  of  voice,  a  lyric  tenor.  But  a 
more  significant  incident  occurred  at  the  vocal 
studio.  Here  Sol  Lesser,  one  of  Hollywood's 
pioneer  independent  producers,  heard  Bobby 
sing  a  difficult  aria  from  Rigoletto  and  imme- 
diately signed  him  to  a  long-term  contract  under 
which  Bobby's  first  picture  is  Let' s  Sing  Again. 

Blood  will  tell,  and  it  does  in  Bobby's  ability. 
His  parents,  non-professionals,  are  musically 
inclined.  Two  sisters.  Sally,  aged  nineteen,  and 
Gertrude,  twenty-three,  are  talented  singers. 
Sally  ha\'ing  achie\  ed  success  as  a  singer  and 
dancer  in  musical  comedies.  Mickey,  twentj-,  is  a 
concert  singer,  a  career  he  began  at  the  age  of 
nine  years.  More  versatile  than  his  family, 
Bobby  uses  his  lyric  tenor  voice  to  sing  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  English  operatic  arias  and 
classical  songs,  in  addition  to  popular  melodies. 
He  also  plays  the  violin  and  piano. 

His  immediate  ambition  is  to  attend  military 
school.  WTien  he  reaches  maturity  he  hopes  to 
sing  operatic  roles  on  the  stage,  and  if  the 
success  with  which  he  sings  La  donna  e  mobile, 
from  Rigoletto,  in  Let  s  Sing  Again  is  any  criterion, 
then  he  may  realise  that  aspiration  sooner  than 
even  be  anticipates. 
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T  was  the  great  social  event  of  the 
HollyAvood  year.  At  the  part}'  every 
star  name  was  present.  Jean  Harlow, 
in  the  first  new  evening  gown  she  had 
had  in  two  years — an  expensive 
original  created  by  one  of  the  world-famous 
couturieres — looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
which  flanked  one  side  of  the  anteroom  in 
which  she  was  chatting  with  several  friends. 
She  was  pleased  with  herself.  It  was  a  lovely 
gown  and  she  was  glad  she  had  bought  it. 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  saw  a  face  behind 
her — a  face  distorted  with  rage  and  jealousy 
and  hate — the  face  of  a  woman  she  had 
never  seen.  For  a  moment  she  was  paralysed 
with  fright,  and  then  she  saw  a  glass  lifted 
in  a  threatening  hand.  She  turned  too  late. 
The  contents  of  the  glass  were  hurled  at 
her.  It  streamed  down  her  back,  down  her 
arms,  down  the  front  of  that  glamorous 
frock.  She  was  too  astonished  and  hurt  to 
say  a  word.  The  woman  turned  and  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  one  of  the  smaU  group 
surrounding  Jean.  "What  do  you  think 
made  her  do  that  ?  She  doesn't  know  you  ! " 

White  to  the  lips  Jean  stood  there, 
mopping  ineffectually  at  the  ruined  gown  ; 
and  then  she  laughed,  and  there  was 
bitterness  in  her  voice.  "Let's  pretend  it 
didn't  happen." 

If  the  others  didn't  know  what  caused 
the  incident,  Jean  knew,  knew  as  certainly 
as  if  she  had  looked  into  the  woman's  mind. 
For  this  was  a  gesture  not  towards  the  girl 
Jean  Harlow,  but  towards  "That  Platinum 
Blonde" — towards  that  flamboyant  per- 
sonality portrayed  on  the  screen. 

For  six  years  Jean  Harlow  had  been  in  bondage 
to  her  hair  and  to  her  synthetically  acquired 
reputation.  She  had  been  invested  with  a  per- 
sonality and  that  personality  had  been  dissected, 
exploited,  discussed,  accepted.  Yet  the  Jean 
Harlow  the  world  knows  and  the  real  Jean  are 
fantastically  difierent.  But  from  the  beginning 
her  spectacular  silver  hair  has  been  a  startling 
barrier  to  the  revelation  of  her  real  self.  She  was 
pigeon-holed,  catalogued,  not  only  as  the  plati- 
num blonde,  but  the  girl  with  the  platinum  soul. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  career  Jean 
realised  the  price  she  would  have  to  pay  for  her 
fame.  When  Hell's  Angels  was  released  Jean 
Harlow  became  a  sensational  controversy  over- 
night. Much  to  her  horror,  she,  as  a  woman,  was 
invested  with  the  qualities  she  portrayed  on  the 
screen.  It  was  a  ready-made  reputation  which 
she  neither  deserved  nor  understood. 

It  was  on  her  personal  appearance  tour,  before 
she  went  to  M.-G.-M., 
that  Jean  began  to  pay  a 
large  price  for  her  strange 
fame.  The  night  she  first 
faced  audiences  is  etched 
in  her  memory  as  a  dread- 
ful nightmare.  She  came 
out  on  the  stage  to  look 
at  eyes,  glaring  and  leering, 
with  a  covetous  stare  in 
them — dreadful  eyes.  She 
ran  to  her  dressing-room 
and  cried  until  it  was  time 
for  her  to  go  on  again.  She 
knew  at  that  moment  that 
her  fame  would  carry  a 
heavy  penalty ;  and  be- 
cause she  is  a  courageous 
person,  she  decided  to  pay 
it — knowing  full  well  that 
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The  Real 
Reason 

WHY 

HARLOW 

HATKD 

Her 
HAIR 

b-^  Mar}'  AlTMAN 


T^K^^DED  by  her 
spectacular  appear- 
ance— feared  and  hated 
by  other  women — Jean 
risked  her  career  to  re- 
capture happiness 


A  typical  photograph 
of  the  Harlow  of  the 
blonde  era.  Compare 
it  with  the  one  on  the 
opposite  page. 


In  one  of  her  early  films, 
"  Beast  of  the  City," 
with  Jean  Hersholt  and, 
Walter  Huston.  i 
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she  would  be  misunderstood,  ungenerously 
treated  and  wrongly  regarded. 

And  she  found  that  misunderstanding  in 
plenty.  Jean  recalls  to-day  the  parties  where 
women  gathered  in  little  groups  and  sometimes 
gathered  their  men  near  them  the  moment  she 
came  into  a  room.  She  was  the  menace,  the 
embodiment  of  all  women  feared  in  another 
woman. 

"Women  didn't  even  bother  to  get  to  know 
me."  she  declares  now.  "They  went  into  a  shell 
— and  no  friendly  overtures  I  made,  were  of  the 
slightest  use." 

There  were  dozens  of  incidents  at  parties  which 
hurt  dreadfully — which  sent  her  home  with  a 
lump  in  her  throat.  She  recalls  \n\'idly  one 
evening  when  she  was  a  guest,  with  many  others, 
at  a  producer's  home.  WTien  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  there  was  a  sudden  chill,  a  sudden 
stillness;  and  then  a  woman  near  the  door  sud- 
denly turned  away  and  went  directly  to  her 
husband  chatting  near  a  window.  She  linked 
her  arm  in  his,  made  hasty  good-night,  and 
departed  with  her  man  in  tow. 

It  was  a  pointed,  a  horrid  little  trick,  and 
Jean  at  that  moment  promised  herself  complete 
seclusion.  For  months  she  didn't  go  anywhere. 
There  was  no  use  to  pretend  a  gaiety  she  didn't 
feel,  knowing  that  every  woman  present  at  social 
events  considered  her  an  enemy  and  acted 
accordingly. 


Therti  came'a  time  when  Jean  Harlow's  super- 
human forbearance  was  at  an  end.  Then  began 
a  fight  to  discard  her  platinum  hair — to  abandon 
her  trade-mark,  oue  was  called  unwise — and 
other  names  not  so  flattering — when  she  first 
began  her  campaign  to  darken  her  hair,  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  its  present  shade  of  brownette. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  show-piece,"  she  told 
them.  "  I'm  tired  of  being  a  show-piece.  If  you 
only  want  my  platinum  hair,  then  get  a  wig  and 
stick  it  on  some  other  girl.  I  have  a  right  to 
show  what  I  can  do  with  a  personality  which  is 
my  own.  You  don't  know  if  I  can  cict.  /  don't 
know  if  I  can  act.  Isn't  it  about  time  to  give  me 
a  chance  to  find  out  ?  I'm  tired  of  being  nothing 
more  than  a  platinum  blonde  ! " 

Because  she  wanted  dark  hair  so  desperately, 
she  was  finally  permitted  to  have  it.  Even  to  the 
first  day  of  production  her  director  pleaded  with 
her.  "You're  gi%'ing  up  a  valuable  property. 
The  world  knows  you  by  your  platinum  hair." 

"  That'sjustexactly  whati'm  fighting  agsdnst," 
Jean  replied. 

"  I  have  always  hated  my  platinum  hair,"  Jean 
says  to-day.  "  Not  only  because  it  limited  me  as 
an  actress,  but  primarily  because  it  limited  me  as 
a  human  being.  It  made  me  look  'hard,'  spec- 
tacular. If  I  were  quiet  and  self-possessed,  people 
said,  '  Harlow  is  out  of  character.'  And  so  I  had 
my  job  cut  out  for  me — I  had  to  live  up  to  my 
platinum  personality. 
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"At  last  I  have  a  chance  to  be  myself.  The 
change  in  me  is  reflected  in  the  reaction  of  people 
towards  me.  Suddenly  women  have  become 
friendly.  If  I  go  to  a  party  I  am  no  longer 
treated  as  a  menace. 

"  In  the  past,  few  people  took  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  was  behind  my  supposed  platinum 
personality.  The  most  extraordinary  stories 
were  built  around  me.  I  was  consecutively  in 
love  with  a  prize  fighter,  with  a  doctor,  with  a 
dance  director,  with  a  scion  of  wealth. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met  the  prize  fighter 
twice,  quite  casually.  The  doctor  was  an  old- 
time  friend,  with  whose  sister  I  had  gone  to 
school;  and  I  had  danced  to  the  band-leader's 
music  once.  That  millionaire,  by  the  way,  was 
pure  fiction. 

"  I  have  had  to  fight  against  the  reputation  of 
sex  as  no  other  girl  in  pictures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  and  Jean's  mouth  curled  in  a  wry  smile, 
"  I  understand  that  my  name  was  synonymous 
with  it. 

"But  I  couldn't  defend  myself.  There  was 
nothing  that  I  could  say  that  jjeople  would 
believe. 

"The  past  year  has  been  happy  because  I 
haven't  had  to  depwnd  upoa  a  platinum  per- 
sonality  to  sell  myself.  I  have  always  known  all 
my  good  qualities  and  all  my  bad  ones.  I  am  a 
human  being  and  a  woman.  At  last  I  have 
nothing  to  live  up  to  except  my  own  definite 
standards;  and  as  long  as  I  never  let  down  a 
friend  or  myself,  as  long  as  I  have  the  approval 
of  those  who  love  me — that  is  enough. 

"  I  have  learned  in  this  past  year,  which  has 
marked  the  great  change  in  me.  to  dejjend  upon 
myself  for  my  own  happiness,  and  to  find  it  in 
my  own  way.  Finally  I  have  self-confidence,  self- 
assurance.  Now  I  feel  that  I  have  a  future  ahead 
of  me — a  career  not  based  on  a  trade-mark." 

.\s  Jean  has  changed  in  her  ideas  and  in  her 
attitudes,  so  has  she  changed  in  outward  details. 
l^ng  ago  if  Jean  were  hurt,  if  Jean  were  fright- 
ened, she  would  instantly  assume  a  role  she  might 
have  played  before  the  camera,  and  she  was  the 
hey-hey  girl,  voice  high,  manner  care-free. 


I remember  once  when  she  was  scheduled  for  a 
general  interview  with  several  out-of-town 
^vTiters.  Jean  was  so  frightened  her  knees  shook. 
But  she  threw  back  her  shoulders,  strutted  down 
the  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  they 
waited,  and  magically  assumed  the  Jean  Harlow 
personality  seen  on  the  screen.  Jean  was  selling 
her  platinum  personality.  She  was  selling  it  in 
self-defence. 

To-day  no  matter  what  the  situation  is,  she  is 
herself.  Poised  and  quiet-sf>oken,  with  no  undue 
emphasis  given  to  what  might  be  in  the  minds  of 
people  in  regard  to  her. 

Her  friendship  with  Bill  Powell  has  had  a  vital 
influence  on  her.  It  has  insulated  her  against 
hurts.  In  his  own  man-of-the-world  fashion  he 
has  taught  her  a  woman-of-the-world  attitude. 

Jean  to-day  has  moved  from  an  enormous 
house  high  on  a  hill,  with  its  all-white  furnish- 
ings, its  swimming  pool,  its  tennis  courts.  These 
were  the  trappings  of  a  "Platinum  Blonde,"  not 
of  the  Jean  Harlow  of  to-day. 

She  has  taken  a  comjsaratively  small  house  in 
Beverly  Hills.  The  furnishings  are  modest,  with 
not  one  note  of  flamboyance  among  them.  They 
are  a  suitable  background  for  the  gfirl  of  the 
present. 

Her  social  life  is  almost  nun-like  in  its  sim- 
plicity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  past  year  she 
has  attended  less  than  half-a-dozen  parties.  She 
lives  in  slacks  and  sunsuits  when  she  isn't  work- 
ing, and  she  wears  gala  attire  only  when  she  is 
before  the  camera.  She  entertains  but  seldom 
and  then  very  simply.  Usually  when  she  has  a 
guest  or  two  in  for  dinner,  they  dine  on  a  table 
before  a  fire  most  informally. 

Jean  Harlow  did  not  begin  life  with  a  platinum 
personality — and  neither  was  she  bom  with 
"platinum  hair."  It  was  something  wished  on 
her  when  she  was  given  a  sensational  se.x  role  in 
Hell's  Angels.  To-day  that  almost  white  hair  is 
a  thing  of  the  ptast  ;  and  with  its  discard,  the 
Harlow  platinum  personality  has  departed  too. 

And  for  this  Jean  is  prayerfully  grateful ! 

Jean  Harhw.  newly  coiffured  as  a  brownette. 
Is  it  a  change  for  the  better  ? 
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$hot«  with  Our 
Candid  Camera 


October  3,  1936 


Above :  A  happy 
family.  High  Sin- 
clair with  his  wife, 
Valerie  Taylor,  and 
their  baby  son,  Dun- 
can, at  home. 


Jack  Warner  and  Marion  Davies,  who  are  now  in 
England,  caught  by  the  camera  with  Hal  Walls 
at  the  Hollywood  premiere  of  "  Anthony  Adverse." 


Down  at  Denham  our  cameraman  "  shot " 
Lawrence  Hanray,  Paderewski  and  Charles 
Farrell,  who  are  appearing  in  Lothar  Mendes' 
"  Moonlight  Sonata."  Paderewski  had  never 
been  on  an  aerodrome  before. 


Since  "  Cavalcade  "  Una  O'Connor  has  been  kept 
busy  in  Hollywood.    She  is  seen  here  cha.tting  to 
Preston  Foster,  with  whom  she  is  appearing  in  "  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars." 

Left  :  Jean  Harlow  goes  all  domestic  when  William 
Powell    and    Spencer    Tracy  start    an  earnest 
argument  over  the  script  of  "Libelled  Lady."  in 
which  all  three  are  featured. 
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THIN  LAIVD  OF 
OPPORXraiTY 


"HE  mills  of  the  gods  may  very  fre- 
quently grindslowly.butthe  heads  of 
the  movie-mills  in  Hollywood,  who 
are  the  gods  of  the  film  colony,  are 
demons  for  speed. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  just  before  my 
twenty-first  birthday,  I  was  brought  to  the 
screen  capital  by  Universal  talent  scouts  to 
make  a  test  for  pictures,  and  already  I've 
seen  my  name  in  electric  lights. 

Like  all  young  girls  of  to-day,  I've  been 
an  inveterate  reader  of  the  fan  magazines. 
From  the  time  I  attended  the  John  Marshall 
High  School  in  my  native  city,  Chicago,  I 
followed  the  heart  affairs  of  the  stars  and 
devoured  the  photographs  of  popular  kinema 
players  lolling  about  the  beaches  in  their 
bathing  suits,  picking  flowers  in  sunny 
California  gardens  or  galloping  on  horseback 
along  picturesque  bridle  paths.  Hollywood 
seemed  a  city  of  glamour  where  everyone  led 
a  life  of  luxury  and  ease. 

But  as  I  grew  older,  studied  for  the  stage  and 
played  a  number  of  roles  in  the  Chicago 
Little  Theatres,  I  began  to  realise — and  to  enjoy 
— the  terrific  amount  of  hard  work  required  to 
make  a  success  in  any  branch  of  the  amusement 
field.  Hollywood  still  beckoned  to  me.  but  as  a 
land  of  opportunity  for  self-expression  rather 
than  a  paradise  for  romance. 

Meanwhile  I  threw  my  heart  and  soul  into  a 
stage  career  and  my  big  break  came  when  I  was 
cast  for  the  lead  of  the  Chicago  production  of 
Girls  in  Uniform.  This  led  to  important  roles  in 
Sixteen,  Street  Scene,  Camel  Through  the  Needle's 
Eye  and  various  other  plays,  and  then  came  an 
offer  to  do  radio  work,  which  meant  wonderful 
experience  as  I  had  to  appear  in  a  different 
dramatic  playlet  each  week.  In  The  First  Nighter 
and  Grand  Hotel  series  of  programmes,  I  played 
opposite  Arthur  Jacobson.  a  gifted  young  actor, 
also  recruited  from  the  legitimate  theatre,  but 
no  one  will  remember  me  as  .\nn  Preston, 
because  during  our  three  years  as  a  team  on  the 
ether  I  acted  under  my  own  name,  Shaindnl 
Kahsh. 

One  evening  there  was  a  Universal  talent  sleuth 
in  the  audience  at  the  broadcast  station. 
We  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  But  when 
our  act  was  over  he  introduced  himself,  said  he 
liked  our  work  very  much  and  arranged  an 
appointment  for  a  preliminary  screen  test  of 
Arthur  and  myself.  The  test  was  shipped  to  the 
Coast  and  a  few  days  later  a  pen  was  thrust  in 
our  quivering  fingers.  We  signed  the  contracts 
with  a  flourish.  Before  the  week  was  out,  with 
barely  enough  time  to  get  a  trunk  and  a  couple  of 
new  dresses,  I  was  on  a  train,  bound  for  Cal- 
fomia. 

Then  things  began  happening  with  incredible 
speed.  .\s  soon  as  I  got  to  the  station  in  Los 
Angeles  there  were  photographers  waiting  to 
take  my  picture  alighting  from  the  train,  there 
were  hearty  handshakes  with  people  whose 
names  I  am  only  beginning  to  recall,  as  I  meet 
them  again  in  my  daily  work,  and  there  was  a 
big  studio  car  which  whisked  me  away  to  the 
studio  before  I  could  catch  my  breath.  Then  a 
meeting  with  the  executives  followed  by  an 
interview  with  the  publicity  staff.  Before  I  left 
the  Universal  lot  my  name  had  been  changed 
from  Shaindol  Kalish  to  Ana  Preston;  1  had  my 
first  seances  with  the  make-up  magicians  and 
hairdressers,  who  discussed  my  features  and 
coiffure,  and  I  found  myself  carrying  away  a 
manuscript  with  instructions  to  learn  several 
pages  of  lines  for  a  screen  test  to  be  taken  the 
following  morning. 


fry 

Ann 

Preston 


THE  young  actress  who  has  been 
given  the  lead  in  Parole  oppo- 
site another  newcomer,  Henry 
Hunter  tells  you  how  she  came  from 
the  stage  to  screen  and  what  she 
thinks  of  Hollywood  and  its  ways. 

That  seemed  to  me  a  pretty  fuU  day  for  a 
starter,  but  I  didn't  know  ray  Hollywood.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  little  furnished  apartment  the 
studio  had  rented  for  me  till  I  could  get  a 
chance  to  select  my  own  lodgings,  I  decided  I 
wouldn't  go  out  to  dinner.  I  got  into  a  comfort- 
able house  dress,  unpacked  one  suitcase,  then 
fi.xed  myself  a  cold  snack  and  prepared  to  curl  up 


in  a  comfortable  chair  with  the  test  script.  But 
just  as  I  was  putting  the  dishes  away  in  came  a 
newspaper  reporter  who  wanted  the  story  of  my 
life  ! 

Well-meaning  friends  had  warned  me  that 
Hollywood  was  cold,  hard  and  heartless  to 
newcomers  until  they  had  "arrived."  I  did  not 
find  it  so.  Everywhere  I  was  greeted  with  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  Celebrated  players,  seeing 
me  alone,  often  invited  me  to  join  their  table  in 
t".ie  studio  restaurant  and  soon  I  was  included 
in  parties  at  the  homes  of  the  elite  of  filmdom. 
Contrary  to  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
these  gatherings  were  neither  wild  nor  boresome. 
True,  the  conversation  invariably  turned  to 
pictures,  but  it  was  intelligent  and  constructive 
talk.  Everyone  seemed  too  earnest  in  expressing 
sincere  judgments  about  recent  productions  or 
an  individual's  performance  to  waste  time  in 
malice,  wisecracks  or  petty  jealousies.  Frank 
criticism  was  asked  for  and  welcomed. 

While  waiting  for  the  results  of  my  tests  I  was 
given  the  freedom  of  the  lot  to  watch  the  different 
units  at  work  and  as  a  course  in  screen  technique 
a  different  picture  was  run  off  for  me  every 
morning  in  the  projection  room. 

In  about  two  weeks  I  was  notified  I  had  been 
assigned  my  first  picture.  I  expected  to  be  cast 
in  several  secondary  roles  and  then  win  promo- 
tion gradually,  but  to  my  amazement  I  was  to 
have  the  feminine  lead  in  Parole,  an  original  story 
by  Joel  Sayre  and  Kubec  Glasmon.  dealing  with 
the  problems  confronting  an  ex-prisoner  when 
he  is  returned  to  society.  I  was  to  play  his 
faithful  sweetheart  who  continued  to  believe  in 
him  throughout  his  darkest  moments  and  most 
bitter  trials. 

When  I  reported  for  duty  to  director  Louis 
Friedlander.  he  told  me  my  tests  had  turned 
out  best  from  a  field  of  twenty-three  competitors. 
Then,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Friedlander  introduced  me  to  my  leading  man, 
Henry  Hunter,  who  was  also  making  his  film 
debut.  Henry  was  none  other  than  my  former 
radio  partner.  Arthur  Jacobson.  who  had  also 
acquired  a  new  name  for  the  screen.  There  had 
been  no  intention  of  presenting  us  as  a  team  when 
we  signed  our  movie  contracts,  but  Henry  had 
won  his  job  as  I  had  mine — on  the  strength  of 
showing  the  most  promise  of  all  who  had  been 
tested  for  the  part. 

Well.  I  feel  like  a  dyed-in-the-wool  screen 
veteran  now,  but  I'll  always  remember  the 
difficulties  of  those  first  few  weeks.  Strangely 
enough  for  a  radio  player,  the  thing  that  most 
terrified  me  in  the  beginning  was  the  micro- 
phone. In  the  broadcasting  studios  the  mike  is 
right  in  front  of  you.  You  play  to  it.  Even 
though  there  is  an  audience  present,  the  mike  is 
the  gateway  to  your  real  audience — the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  unseen  listeners  in 
the  "armchairs."  But  on  the  movie  sets  the  mike 
is  always  out  of  sight.  It  was  placed  over  my 
head  and  seemed  to  follow  me  about  like  the 
Sword  of  Damocles;  I  couldn't  place  myself 
in  a  scene.  I  caught  myself  continually 
lifting  my  head  searching  for  the  mike, 
fearing  my  voice  would  not  register  properly 
unless  the  mechanism  could  be  lowered  to  a 
level  with  my  mouth. 

Launching  a  new  romantic  movie  team  is 
almost  as  gigantic  a  task  as  launching  a  great 
liner  like  the  Queen  Alary.  But  everyone  on  our 
production  from  property  boy  to  director  seemed 
to  lend  all  possible  energy  and  to  take  the 
greatest  personal  interest  in  helping  Henry  and 
me  to  overcome  our  initial  self-consciousness  and 
fear  complexes. 

"The  boys  are  most  eager  to  see  you  kids 
make  good.  "  said  Mr.  Friedlander.  That's  the 
sort  of  place  I  found  hard-boiled  Hollywood  to 
be  ! 
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ICTUREGOERS  have  grown  par- 
ticular. 

Not  only  do  we  demand  better 
quality  of  lighting,  photography 
and  so  forth,  but  we  also  demand 
greater  attention  to  detail ;  and  we  complain, 
loudly  and  long,  that  we  don't  get  it. 

And  there,  I  think,  we  unwittingly  do  the 
studios  an  injustice. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are 
spent  on  research  every  year  in  the  world's 
studios,  just  for  the  sake  of  Getting  It 
Right;  so  that  when  the  producers  succeed 
so  frequently  and  triumphantly  in  Getting 
It  Wrong,  it's  obviously  not  due  to  want  of 
care — and  it  seems  worth  while  to  inquire 
further  for  the  reason. 

Come  on,  let's  be  methodical,  and  divide 
film  inaccuracies  into  their  classes. 

Here's  my  classification,  and  it's  up  to 
you  to  produce  a  better  one  if  you  think 
you  can. 

(a)  Historical  ittaccuracies,  intentional. 
(6)  Historical  ittaccuracies,  uninteiitiottal. 

(c)  Incongruities  and  anachronisms,  positive  and 
negative  {that's  a  good  one;  I  wonder  tvhat  it'll  turn 
oat  to  mean). 

(d)  Just  plain  dumb  bloomers  in  coniitiuity. 

Right  at  the  start  there  we  are  up  against  a 
puzzler.  Why  should  historical  errors  ever  be 
introduced  intentionally  7 

When  we  answer  this  question  we  also  shatter 
at  a  blow  the  hof)es  of  the  retired  Indian  judges, 
ex-railway-superintendents,  costume  expterts, 
engineers,  architects,  Mersey  pilots,  museum 
curators.  West  African  resident  commissioners, 
and  cdl  the  hordes  of  experts  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun  who  can  see  a  nice  snug  old-age- 
pension  for  themselves  as  "technical  advisers" 
in  the  film  studios. 

"Ah,"  e-xclaims  Rear- Admiral  Seaworthy- 
Tabb,  R.N.  (ret.),  nudging  his  wife  in  the  dress- 
circle  or  thereabouts.  "See  that?  They've 
hoisted  the  jolly  old  White  Ensign  upside- 
down,  what  ?  Gad,  what  these  film-people  want 
is  an  expert  there  to  tell  'em  ! " 

But  the  gallant  admiral  can  keep  his  shirt  on. 
They  fiad  a  naval  expert  in  the  studio — Lieut. 
Commdr.  Wardrume-Knowall,  R.N.  (ret.).  And 
what  hapi>ened  when  they  came  to  hoist  the 
jolly  old  \\liite  Ensign  ? 

He  said:  "Hey,  there,  'vast  hauling!  It's 
upside  down,  you  lubbers  ! "  and  the  script-giri, 
parking  her  gum  firmly,  observed  :  "That's  the 
way  we  had  it  in  the  long-shot,  Mr.  Weisbaum." 

And  so  up  it  goes;  that  comes  in  Class  C, 
as  a  negative  incongruity. 

Same  with  these  historical  things.  There's 
nearly  always  an  expert  on  the  spot  to  say 
what  should  and  what  shouldn't  be,  and  a 
production-supervisor  to  override  his  decision. 

Imagine,  in  such  a  ca.se,  the  agony  of  the 
dry-as-dust  historian  to  whom  facts  are  a 
reUgion  ! 

For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  in  Hollywood 
ha.s  been  privileged  to  see  the  script  of  the 
current  Warner-First  National  picture  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  in  which  Errol  Flynn 
is  starred.  This  film,  I  gather,  is  destined  to  make 
some  very  valuable  contributions  to  history. 

To  begin  with,  the  regiment  making  the  famous 
charge  wa-s  not,  it  appears,  the. 17th  lancers  as 
we  have  always  imagined,  but  the  27th 
Dragoons. 

They  are  stationed  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and 
are  sent  to  Arabia  to  round  up  some  horses  for 
use  in  the  Balkans. 

On  their  return  they  find  that  the  local 
chieftain,  Surat  Khan,  has  massacred  their 
wives  and  children,  and  slunk  off  to  the  Crimea 
to  join  the  Russians. 

So,  all  het  up,  the  regiment  dashes  to  the 
Battle  of  Balaclava  and,  against  all  orders,  makes 
its  hi-storic  charge.  And,  of  course,  Nolan 
(ne  Flynn)  meets  Surat  Khan  in  single  combat, 
and  they  both  expire  suddenly. 

So  you  se«;  how  misinformed  Tennyson  was. 

By  HollywrKxJ  standards  thLs  is  good  art, 
Ijecauvi  (a)  the  audience  will  have  much  more 
sympathy  with  men  who  are  burning  to  avenge 
the  murrlcr  of  their  families  than  if  they  were 
merely  victims  of  a  stupid  blunder,  {h)  Indian 
tribesmen  make  more  hateful  villains  than 
Russians  do,  (c)  no  descendant  of  a  survivor  of 


GETTI^CJ  IT 


Katherine  Hepbum  in  "  Mary  of 
Scotland  "  walks  to  her  execution  in 
the  courtyard.  An  incident  which 
atones  by  its  spectacle  for  its 
historical  inaccuracy. 


^/^AXY  films,  especially  those  which 
deal  with  historical  subjects,  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  inac- 
curacy. Sometimes  an  incident  is  at 
variance  with  fact ;  sometimes  it  is  a  point 
of  dress  or  other  detail  that  is  at  fault. 

Howexer,  sometimes  the  errors  are  not 
accidental,  but  deliberate,  as  Max  Breen 
explains  in  the  accompanying  article. 


the  17th  Lancers  can  sue  for  libel  of 
his  ancestors,  since  that  regiment  is 
not  in  question. 

To  Hollywood,   tampering  with 
history  is  justified   if  it  leads  to 
more  dramatic  results;  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty,  for  instance,  was  chockfull  of  the 
most  glaring  historical  inaccuracies,  yet  it  has 
been  overwhelmingly   successful;   indeed,  the 
controversy  that  raged  concerning  it  did  a  great 
deal  to  make  every  self-respecting  picturegoer 
decide  to  see  the  film,  by  hook  or  crook,  to 
mark  down  such  obvious  "boners"  in  the  film 
as  the  ship's  doctor  saying  :  "Have  a  drink  of 
this — it'U  kill  the  germs,"  at  a  time  when  germs 
had  never  been  thought  of. 

Our  own  recent  success,  Tudor  Rose,  is  by  no 
means  proof  against  the  flaw-pickers;  but  the 
point  is — is  it  better  entertainment  for  the 
introduction  of  a  little  juggling  with  facts? 

And  the  answer  is  probably  "yes." 

Even  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII  is  not 
entirely  immaculate— hLstorically  as  well  as 
morally. 

The  producers  make  no  secret  of  these  little 
departures  from  strict  accuracy;  for  instance, 
Radio  Pictures  have  declared  that  "authenticity 
has  been  reconciled  to  pictorial  effect"  in  the 
case  oi  the  current  Hepburn-March  opus  Mary 
of  Scotland. 

"In  the  building  of  Holyrood,"  says  Pandro  S. 


Below :  A  fight  scene  from  "  Captain  Blood." 
The  sdrres  the  men  are  using  belong  to  a  period 
ttm  hundred  years  later,  for  the  voeapons  of  the 
ri^it  period  proved  to  be  too  heavy  to  be  used  easify. 


Berman,  the  producer,  "we  have 
made  no  effort  to  dupUcate  the 
historical  structure.  Rather  we 
created  an  imposing  palace  of  the 
16th  Century  in  Scotland  which  is 
authentic  in  detail  for  that  period 
and  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story.  An  exact  replica  of  Hol3rrood 
would  have  been  out  of  time  with 
the  tempo  of  the  action." 

So  we  are  to  have  a  Hollywood 
Holyrood. 

"The  same  liberty,"  Berman 
continues,  "is  taken  with  the  final 
scene  of  the  picture  in  which  Mary 
goes  to  the  block.  In  the  film,  the 
scene  is  played  in  the  courtyard  of 
Fotheringay  Castle,  while  according 
to  historians  Mary  was  executed  in 
the  great  council  hall. 

"  As  the  entire  scene  is  impression- 
istic, showing  only  long  stairs,  dra- 
matic values  demanded  that  an  out- 
door setting  be  used.  This  was  done 
in  the  New  York  play  also." 


The  itaUcs  are  mine;  those  final 
words  are  too  rich  to  overlook. 
So  you  see,  to  the  producer 
accuracy  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
important  thing;  in  fact,  it  is  some- 
times repugnant  to  him— if  it  seems 
to  interfere  -with  the  dramatic  effect. 

Take  the  case  of  those  cutlasses 
in  Captain  Blood. 

Dwight  Franklin,  technical  ad- 
viser, was  consulted  about  the  size 
of  the  cutlasses  that  the  seamen 
ought  to  use. 

"Pretty  short,"  said  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, "designed  for  close  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  and  easy  to  carry 
in  a  sash." 

"Oh,  shucks  !"  said  the  producer. 
"We  want  men's  cutlasses," — and 
he  proceeded  to  order  whacking 
great  things  Uke  cavalry  sabres. 

And  these  weapons;  as  it  happen- 
ed, completely  wrecked  the  big  pirate 
battle  scene,  for  the  extras  who 
were  temporary  pirates  for  the 
moment  found  them  too  heavy  to 
wield. 

So  the  whole  scene  had  to  be 
scrapped  and  remade,  with  lighter 
weapons,  hastily  supplied  from  the 
property-room,  some  of  which  be- 
longed to  a  period  200  years  later. 
And  Mr.  Franklin  managed  to  conceal  his 
smile. 

The  same  expert  was  art-director  for  Treasure 
Island,  and  he  had  loads  of  trouble  on  that. 

In  the  island  sequence,  for  instance,  there 
were  monkeys  of  a  species  which  is  found  only 
in  India,  a  lizard  which  is  peculiar  to  Galapagos 
Island,  and  a  cassowary,  which  proved  that  the 
island  was  in  Australasia. 

Also  when  the  coconuts  were  tossed  from  the 
trees  by  the  monkeys  they  were  husked  ready 
for  market ! 
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This  boner,  of  course,  falls  into  the  negative 
incongruities  class — in  all  probability  someone 
knew,  and  spoke  up  like  a  man,  and  the  ganger 
or  production-supervisor  delivered  himself  of 
the  time-honoured  gag:  "What  the  hell,  boys? 
The  audience  won't  know  ! " 

So  what  is  anyone  to  do  ? 

And  yet  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  audience 
is  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  knowledge  in 
Uttle  things,  whereas  havoc  is  played  in  big  ones. 

For  example,  although  in  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  as  we  have  seen,  history  is  being 
handled  none  too  reverently,  the  details  of  the 
period  are  being  reproduced  with  touching 
fidelity.  Actual  postage-stamps  of  the  period 
are  used,  and  rope  has  been  woven  of  grass. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  are  j>erhaps  the  strong- 
est sticklers  for  accuracy — especially  after  the 
roasting  they  got  about  the  pillar-box  in  The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street  and  the  banana  in 
David  Copperfield. 

This  attention  is  particularly  apparent  in 
Ah,  Wilderness !  I  haven't  heard  a  single 
criticism  of  the  period  details — which  is  most 
unusual. 

With  a  comparatively  recent  period  like  that, 
it  is  more  diflBcult  to  keep  it  free  from  anach- 
ronisms. In  making  The  Crusades,  naturally  the 
crowd  people  wouldn't  wear  wrist-watches, 
modem  sports  belts  or  shoes,  collegiate  socks,  or 
anklets,  nor  carry  jwwder-compacts,  cigarette- 
Ughters,  tobacco-pouches  with  zip-fastenings, 
or  cameras. 

But  all  these  things  were  detected  on  the 
Ah,  Wilderness  !  set,  and  promptly  ehminated. 

Errors  in  such  details,  when  they  reach  the 
screen,  are  probably  the  irost  irritating,  because 
they're  more  obviously  due  to  carelessness;  in 
such  cases  the  continuity-girl  is  usually  blamed, 
but  the  onus  should  really  fall  on  the  production- 
supervisor. 

Films  in  which  long  periods  elapse  generally 
contain  pitfalls.  Many  jjeople  have  commented 
on  Leslie  Banks'  loyalty  to  his  clothes  in  The 
Tunnel — he  apparently  wore  the  same  jacket  and 
hat  for  fifteen  years. 

Then  there  are  positive  anachronisms,  such  as 
the  ultra-modem  clothes  wom  by  Merle 
Oberon  in  the  war-time  scenes  of  Dark  Angel; 
as  here,  in  the  case  of  Cecilia  Parker's  costume  in 
Three  Live  Ghosts,  it  may  very  weU  be  that  the 
producer  considered  that  the  quaint  clothes  of 
yesteryear  would  distract  the  audience's  attention 
from  the  action;  here  is  another  case  in  which 
yesteryear  is  a  much  more  tricky  period  than 
five  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  Hollywood 
producers — some  incongmities  which  may  howl 
for  attention  here  would  not  be  noticed  by 
American  audiences,  for  whom  the  picture  was 
primarily  made. 

Particularly  is  this  tme  of  films  showing 
London  street  scenes;  in  /  Found  Stella  Parish, 
for  example,  I  found  also  a  theatre-gallery-queue 
consisting  entirely  of  bonneted  old  ladies,  sitting 
on  a  stone  stairway,  each  armed  with  a  shopping- 
basket  containing  a  week's  groceries. 

And  the  great  American  pubUc  doesn't  realise 
that  that  antiquated  open-topped  London  'bus, 
which  appeared  in  Stella  Parish,  Whipsaw.  and 
a  host  of  other  films,  would  be  as  conspicuous 
in  London  to-day  as  a  covered  wagon  would  be 
in  California. 

On  the  other  hand,   perhaps  by   way  of 
compensation,  when  Fredric  March  drove  Merle 
Oberon  to  Folkestone  in  The  Dark  Angel  in 
1914,  he  used  a  1936  car. 

Such  boners  in  recent  films 
could  be  multiphed  a  hun- 
dredfold, and  would  fill  pages 

of  the  PiCTUREGOER. 

^\^lich  rather  suggests  that 
quite  enough  unintentional 
k         mistakes     occur     in  films 
^       without  producers  going  out 
of   their    way    to    "get  it 

V*       Nova  Pilbeam  and  Desmond 
Tester  in  a  scene  from  "Tudor 
Rose."  Charming  though  this 
British  picture  is,  it  is  not  free 
from  historical  errors. 
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s  in  is 
YOUR 


The  Brunette 
uses  the  Natural 
or  Ochre  shade. 


To  know  her  type,  to  study  its  demands, 
to  make  every  accessory  of  her  toilet 
express  and  accentuate  her  personality 
is  the  secret  of  a  woman's  attraction. 
And  how  true  this  is  of  her  complexion. 

Her  make-up  must  blend  exactly  with 
her  natural  colouring,  emphasising  it  a 
little  perhaps,  but  always  in  tone. 


Send  coupon  with  3d.  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  posting  to  Dept. 
P. 5,  Dixor  Ltd.,  St.  Leonards 
Works,  Mortlake,  S.W.U,  for 
three  trial  tubes  of  Vetouty. 

^SAMPLES  > 


That  is  why  Velouty  is  so  popular — 
there  are  shades  to  suit  every  type.  The 
powder  being  mixed  with  the  cream 
means  that  the  colour  is  blended  with 
the  cream  also  and  to  get  an  even  tone 
all  over  the  face  is  comparatively  simple. 
And  it  is  so  much  easier  to  manage  than 
loose  powder ! 

7  here  are  five  shades  of  Velouty  —  White, 
Ivory,  Natural,  Ochre,  and  Soleil  Dore 
(Sun-gold).  It  may  be  bought  in  tubes — 4i<f., 
6d.,  1/-,  2/-  and  3/-,  unbreakable  handbag 
pots  1/3,  glass  pots  2/9,  and  de  luxe  pots  4/6 
at  your  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  or  Stores. 


Veiou 

The  ORIGINAL 

POWDER  CREAM 


RPIJfF 

TO  FIT  YOUR 

FLAPJACK 

ITS  smooth  texture  makes  powdering  simple  and 
perfect,  it  imparts  an  even  layer  of  powder  without 
mess  or  waste  and  you  can  keep  the  puff  always 
dean  by  washing  it  nightly. 

Remove  grease  from  the  nose  and  face  by  using  one 
side  of  the  puff  and  powder  with  the  other.  This 
will  then  prevent  spots,  blackheads  and  blemishes. 
Thousands  of  women  are  now  using  "Powderflirt," 
and  many  well-known  beauty  editors  are  recom- 
mending it. 

Once  you  have  used  "Powderflirt"  you  will  never 
wish  to  use  any  other  kind  of  puff. 
Prices:  Circular.  1}  in.,  I/-;  2  in.,  1/3;  2*  in.,  1/6; 
3  In..  2/-.    Recungular,  1}  in.  by  U  in..  1/-;  21  in. 
by  2  in..  l/«. 

Anractive  proofed  silk  pouch  FREE  to  hold  puffs. 
from  Chemists,  Hairdressers  and  Stores. 

If  anf  difficultf  In 
cbtolning  lind  potto/ 
order  to; 

J.  C.  FRANKLIN 
m  SONS,  LTD. 
(D«pt.  HJ.),  «l 
H*lberfi  Viaduct, 
E.C.I. 
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J^owdcrfltrl 
POWDER  PIJIFF 


Tko  of  the  faiiious 


BEAUTY  AIIIS 


Print  mjiplt  B'Unin  A   S   I r'lanil  arln 

■  -iJIf.  iL'il  I. It.  HI'VKH 


"ALREADY  MY  EYE  LASHES 
ARE   BEAUTIFULLY  LONG 
AND  CURLY." 


Thut  write*  Miu  D.  E.  of  Plumstaad  after  utinc 
her  FIRST  tube  of  LASHTONE.  In  a  few  short  weeks  you. 
too,  can  have  eye  lashes  which  will  be  the  envy  of  all  your  friends 
— by  using  Lashtone,  the  scientific  lash  tonic.  Your  eyes  as  well 
will  take  on  a  new  sparkle  and  lustre — you  will  look  yean 
younter.  Thousands  of  delighted  users  have  wriRen  thanking 
us  for  drawing  their  attention  to  Lashtone.  Give  yourself  a 
new  lease  of  youth  and  beauty  to-day.  Buy  a  tube  of  Lashtone 
and  watch  it  quickly  and  surely  transform  your  lashes  to  lasting 
loveliness. 

^^■■■■^^^    THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

rram  Boots.  Timothj  WUtM.  Taylon.  Hurats,  SoUrMcM.  WUMsys  and 
aO  HiKh-cUa  Chtmists,  Store*.  Boaatr  Parlowt,  etc.  Piki»g/»  p«r  tak*. 
la  can  «(  dimeoltT  Had  P.O.  diraet  to  LASHTOR  PBODUCIt.  (Deyt.  i; 
7S  BATHAM  STKEET,  H.W  J.  aad  a  tako  iriU  ka  Mat  lo  yoa  Poit  IiM. 


Lovely,  SLENDER 

Finger-tips 

Your  finger-tips  will  look  lovely  and  slender 
when  the  natural  beauty  of  your  nails  is 
framed  by  a  soft  smooth  line  of  cuticle.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  nail  cream 
called  Nailoid,  you  can  soften  and  remove 
your  cuticles  in  one  operation,  and  reveal 
bigger  "  half-moons  "  and  more  slender, 
shapely  "  frames  "  than  ever  before.  This 
new  cream  is  so  simple  and  quick  to  use  that 
you  can  apply  it  with  yotir  nail-brush  at  any 
time.  It  gives  your  nails  a  complete  beauty 
treatment  in  one  operation  and  is  splendid 
for  removing  stains  and  blemishes.  It  also 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  and 
keeps  them  smooth  and  healthy,  free  from 

cracks  and  brittlcness.  Try  a  lar  to-day.  Ask  at 
your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  any  Store  for  NAILOID 
— the  amazing  new  nail  cream,  price  i  6d.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps) 
for  generous  trial  jar  to  AUcock's,  Dept.  I'.R.S. 
Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 


OUTSTANDING  EARS  CORREQED 

ORG— The  Universal  Ear  Shaping:  Treat- 
ment produces  amazing  Immediate  and 
satisfactory  results.  CONSPICUOUS  EARS 
assume  their  normal  position  within  a 
few  minutes.  No  mechanical  contrivance. 
Ore  Is  Ideal  in  that  each  application  Is 
INVISIBLE.  Comfortable  and  harmless. 
Praised  by  Doctors.  Hondreda  of  satisfied 
users.  "Tiy  It.  Write  for  tne  booklet 
and  testimonials. 

Enlarged  Pores,  Pimples 
Red,    Shiny  .Noses, 


Blackheads, 

Oily  Skin,  Sallow  Complexion,  and 
other  miserable  local  skin  affections 
quickly  remedied  and  overcome  with 
M.  Trilety's  A.B.A.  Lotion,  leaving 
the  skin  In  a  clean,  clear,  and  natural 
healthy  condition.  No  sticky  or  oily 
sulistance.  but  refreshing  and  fragrant. 
Applied  at  nlKht.  Obtainable  through 
any  of  BOOTS  BRANCHES.  LEWIS  & 
BimROWS.  TAYLORS  and  other 
leading  chemists  and  stores,  price 
ti%,  or  trial  sample  Cd.  direct  from 
M.    TRlLt-n-,  Rex  House, 

4i  Hatton   Garden,   London,  E.C.I 


No  matter  how  straight  your  hair  is  now,  Vosemar, 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  I 

Guaranteed  pure  and  hartnless.   1/6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.    (For  Baby'*  hair  Curly  ^ 
Top  i*  C4]ually  effective  at  1/3  per  tube.) 
Sold   by   most  good   chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.   (Dept.  T) 
II  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lane*.' 

VOSEIHAR 


October  3,  1936 

SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


PICTUR^ER  Weekly 


~ltie  Hollywood 


RETA  GARBO'S  hairdresser  asked 
Robert  Taylor  to  divulge  the 
name  of  the  lady  he  is  to  marry. 
The  actor  discovered  that  one  of 
his  fan  clubs  is  offering  a  prize 
of  £2  10s.  to  anyone  who  provides  this 
information.  I  would  call  it  a  waste  of 
money,  as  it  seems  certain,  as  we  have  all 
heard,  that  Barbara  Stanwyck  is  "No.  1 
Girl"  with  Bob. 

The  couple  deny  any  idea  of  romance, 
declaring  that  they  are  "just  friends"  ! 

In  my  opinion,  they  are  the  kind  of 
"friends"  who  get  married  ! 

Grateful  Gable 

Clark  Gable  plans  a  fitting  reward  for  an 
honest  little  boy  who  evidently  lives  in 
Beverly  HUls  not  far  from  the  hotel  where  the 
actor  resides. 

"  The  big  moment  "  of  millions  of  feminine 
fans  entered  a  Beverly  Hills  drug  store  near  the 
hotel,  made  a  purchase  and  then  departed. 
He  was  almost  instantly  overtaken  by  a  small 
boy  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who  thrust  a 
wallet  into  Gable's  hand.  It  was  the  actor's 
property.  The  boy  explained  that  he  had  seen 
the  actor  drop  it.  and  darted  away  as  soon  as 
he  had  returned  the  wallet,  before  Clark  could 
learn  his  name. 

The  star  is  still  endeavouring  to  locate  the 
youngster. 

A  Singer  in  Love 

Jeannette  MacDonald  is  engaged,  and  it  is  not 
to  Mr.  Ritchie,  her  manager,  with  whom 
her  name  has  been  coupled. 

The  lucky  man  is  Gene  Raymond,  one  of 
Hollywood's  most  eUgible  bachelors,  who, 
whilst  the  idol  of  many  pretty  film  actresses,  has 
appeared  to  be  heart-whole  and  fancy  free. 

Mrs.  MacDonald,  Jeannette's  mother,  made 
the  announcement,  and  her  statement  was 
enthusiastically  confirmed  by  Gene's  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  KipUng. 

Neither  the  future  bride  or  groom  has  been 
married  before,  which  is  unusual  in  Cahfornia 
film  circles. 

Hollywood  likes  and  respects  Jeannette  and 
Gene,  and  wishes  them  a  happy  married  life. 
They  are  the  kind  of  people  who  have  never 
figured  in  lurid  headlines. 

Her  Genealogy 

The  recent  announcement  that  Joan  Bennett 
has  been  discovered  to  be  the  descendant  of 
England's  famed  Duke  of  Argyle,  had  a  salubrious 
effect  on  the  local  genealogy  business  of  Holly- 
wood. 

Several  stars  have  commissioned  "  family 
tree  "  experts  to  dig  about  and  see  what  they 
might  find  of  equal  importance. 

Three  pseudo-experts  have  told  Joan  that 
they  have  found  the  correct  Argyle  coat-of-arms 
for  her.  .Unfortunately,  all  three  of  them  are 
different. 

Athletic  Sally 

Sally  Eilers,  having  won  the  women's  doubles 
championship  at  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club 
with  her  partner,  Josephine  Cruikshank,  is 
looking  about  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  other 
than  tennis. 

This  curious  trait  of  Sally's  in  abandoning 
what  she  achieves  dates  back  quite  a 
while.  Several  years  ago  she  worked  and 
studied  months  to  obtain  an  airplane  pilot's 


Just  one  of  the  lovely  girls  who  will 
help  to  make  "The  Big  Broadcast 
of  1937"  uxnth  seeing 


licence  and,  having  secured  it,  did  not  venture 
near  a  'plane  again. 

Sally  was  one  of  the  most  lethal  bridge  players 
in  the  film  colony  after  only  six  months  actual 
playing,  when  she  became  bored  with  the 
achievement,  and  began  to  cast  about  for  a  more 
competitive  spirit. 

Possibly  the  Uttle  lady  will  next  try  for  a 
strathosphere  record  ! 

The  Same  Old  Song 

Joan  Blondell  and  Dick  Powell  deny  that  they 
are  the  j)ersons  who  booked  passages  on  a 
steamer  sailing  from  Los  Angeles  on  September 
19  under  the  names,  "  Dick  Powell  and  wife." 

Miss  Blondell's  divorce  from  George  Barnes, 
cameraman,  becomes  effective  September  4. 

Engagements,  as  we  know,  are  rarely 
announced  in  Hollywood,  so  we  shcdl  probably 
hear  about  the  wedding  after  it  has  taken  place. 

Man  and  Dog 

The  favourite  hideaway  of  Richard  Dix  was, 
until  recently,  in  the  Malibu  Mountains. 
There  he  could  elude  friends  and  admirers  as 
well.  A  few  months  ago  he  sold  the  place,  but, 
a  fortnight  after,  bought  it  back  !  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

On  the  former  Dix  property  are  three  tomb- 
stones, erected  above  the  graves  of  prized  dogs. 
When  his  St.  Bernard  died,  Dix  placed  the  body 
of  the  animal  in  his  car,  and  drove  to  his  erstwhile 
hideaway  to  bury  the  dog  beside  the  other  pets. 

The  new  owner  refused  to  permit  the  inter- 
ment, and  also  announced  that  he  intended  to 
destroy  the  cemetery.    So  the  star  bought  back 


the  place  for  more  than  the  selling  price,  and  the 
St.  Bernard  was  laid  to  rest  beside  the  other 
dogs. 

Whilst  the  other  man  reajjed  a  financial  profit, 
I  know  that  Dix  will  win  far  more,  in  the 
resp)ect  of  dog  lovers  all  over  the  world,  when 
this  story  is  generally  known. 

Feathered  Pets 

Joan  Crawford  is  planning  a  bird  apartment 
house  at  her  Brentwood  Heights  home,  with 
her  husband,  Franchot  Tone  as  architect. 

The  star  has  had  bird  houses  all  over  her 
grounds,  but  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
increase  in  feathered  population,  so  decided  to 
construct  one  of  the  finest  bird  sanctuaries  in 
the  country.  It  will  have  rooms  for  one  hundred 
tenants,  running  water  and  feeding  troughs. 


A  Marriage  Barrier 


Betty  Grable  cannot  marry  until  January. 
1937,  under  the  terms  of  her  contract 
with  RKO- Radio. 

The  pretty  little  actress,  who  is  engaged  to 
Jackie  Coogan,  and  hoped  to  wed  him  in  the  near 
future,  tried  to  induce  the  studio  officials  to 
waive  the  "  may  not  marry  "  clause,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

However,  if  Betty  should  decide  to  marry 
and  retire  from  the  screen,  I  do  not  see  what  the 
studio  could  do  about  it. 

Betty  evidently  desires  to  retain  career  as 
well  as  romance. 
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BOWER   MASON  Covers 

The  BRITISH 


W:EN  John  Baxter  made  that 
charming  little  picture  Song  of 
the  Plough  there  were  many  who 
expressed  the  gravest  doubts 
as  to  its  chance  of  appealing 
to  the  public.  They  argued  that  audiences 
who  had  become  satiated  with  a  diet  of 
desperadoes,  detectives  and  racketeers  would 
not  appreciate  so  slow  a  tempo. 

Well,  they  were  Avrong.  We  as  a  nation  do 
not  indulge  La  loud  paeans  of  praise  of  our 
own  country,  but  that  does  not  mean  we  are  not 
fond  of  it  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Indeed, 
our  genuine  affection  for  it  is  in  exactly  the 
reverse  ratio  to  our  public  praise.  Wherefore, 
Mr.  Baxter  confounded  his  critics  and  pleased 
the  public  who  saw  his  picture. 

The  Old  Order  Changeth 

Now  he  is  busy  on  yet  another  picture  which  will 
give  us  a  glimp>se  of  rural  England.  Entitled 
Song  of  the  Road,  it  deals  with  a  drayman  who  is 
asked  to  give  up  his  horse  in  favour  of  motor 
transport,  but,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  old 
friend,  buys  it  out  of  his  savings  and  sets  out 
from  London  through  Surrey  into  Sussex  in 
search  of  work  for  them  both.  The  old  dray- 
man and  his  horse  will  be  seen  making  their 
way  through  London  and  on  into  the  country 
where  work  awaits  them. 

Rural  Life 

Already  Baxter  has  completed  his  location 
shots  and  has  brought  back  to  Sound  City 
at  Shepperton  wonderful  pictures  of  harvest- 
ing, marketing  and  other  rustic  pursuits  from 
the  country  round  about  Arundel,  Lewes  and 
Haslemere.  The  old  drayman  is  played  by 
Bransbury  Williams,  whose  first  starring  part 
in  a  talkie  this  is. 

It  is  forty  years  since  this  actor  first  went  on 
the  stage,  but  unlike  many  veterans  he  is  most 
adaptable  in  his  work,  and  his  performance 
in  this  picture  will  certainly  prove  what  a  fine 
character  actor  he  is — not  that  any  additional 
proof  is  needed,  for  his  Dickensian  impersona- 
tions are  famous  the  world  over.  Other 
members  of  the  cast  include  Tod  Slaughter, 
Davy  Bumaby,  Muriel  George  and  her  husband 
Ernest  Butcher,  Percy  Parsons,  Peggy  Novak 
and  H.  F.  Maltby.  There  is  no  love  interest 
in  this  picture  and  it  is  officially  stated  that  the 
horse  is  the  hero  of  the  film.  Which  seems 
horse-sense  to  me  ! 

Way  Down  South 

This  back-to-the-land  movement  seems  to  be 
spreading.  Sark  in  the  Channel  Islands 
is  the  latest  place  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
studios,  and  here  Beaumont  Film  Productions 
are  busy  on  their  picture.  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

Sark  is  the  only  entirely  feudal  state  within 
the  Empire,  and  has  more  quaint  laws  and 
customs  than  any  other  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
However,  there  is  no  danger  of  mistakes  creeping 
into  the  film,  for  Mr.  L.  C.  Beaumont,  the 
producer,  is  the  son  of  I^  Uanie  de  Sark,  who  is 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  Lsland,  so  if  anyone 
should  be  sure  of  getting  local  traditions  and 
customs  right  it  ought  to  be  he. 

The  Fun  of  the  Fair 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1  think,  who 
sang,  "  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things,  that  we  all  ought  to  be  just  as  happy  as 
kings."  I  doubt  very  much,  however,  if  the 
averasre  Property  Master  of  a  film  studio  would 
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agree  with  the  second  line  of  the  couplet.  He 
is  only  too  painfully  aware  that  the  world  is  not 
only  full  of  a  number  of  things  but  that  pro- 
ducers have  a  habit  of  demanding  all  the  most 
unprocurable  ones  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the 
shortest  notice  ! 

When  I  heard  that  Alexander  Esway  was  to 
use  a  complete  fair-ground  in  one  of  the  sequences 
in  Thunder  in  the  City,  in  which  Edward  G. 
Robinson  is  starring  for  Atlantic  Films  at 
Denham,  I  had  visions  of  "  Props  "  finding  his 
hair  had  turned  grey  in  a  single  night.  How- 
ever, Esway  himself  solved  the  problem  by 
hiring  a  fair  and  transplanting  the  complete 
show  at  Denham. 

Watching  Robinson  and  Nigel  Bruce  manfully 
going  about  their  work  on  the  set  despite  the 
heat,  I  could  not  help  suggesting  that  if  another 
title  should  ever  be  required  they  might  do 
worse  than  call  it  Fair  and  Warmer ! 

A  Hardworker 

Nancy  Burne,  who  plays  an  important  role 
in  Thunder  in  the  City,  is  one  of  those  people 
who  have  a  love  of  acting  ingrained  in  them. 
When  she  wjis  still  a  youngster  she  was  always 
mimicking  her  elders,  and  this  habit  landed  her 
in  trouble  with  her  gfrave  and  reverend  seniors 
on  more  than  a  few  occasions.  But  the  rows 
only  tended  to  make  her  the  more  determined 
to  carry  on  as  she  had  begun,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  graduated  from  impromptu 
concerts  where  she  showed  her  versatility  by 
singing,  dancing  and  giving  what  are  known 
as  "  slight  impressions  ",  to  the  stage  proper. 


Plenty  of  Variety 


After  playing  the  Princess  in  The  Windmill 
Man  she  had  experience  in  shows  as 
divergent  in  type  as  St.  foan  and  Clowns  in 
Clover,  and  although  she  has  experienced 
more  ups  and  downs  than  have  most  young 
women  of  twenty-five,  she  has  never  given  up 
hope  or  lost  courage.  And  now  she  is  working 
with  an  important  American  star  with  whom 
she  has  several  big  scenes. 

Nancy  is  one  of  those  people  who  realises 
the  truth  of  Edison's  remark  that  genius  is 
ten  per  cent,  inspiration  and  ninety  per  cent, 
perspiration,  and  realising  it,  she  is  bound  to  go 
very  far  on  the  road  to  fapie. 

Lucky  Pinewoodians 

Work  at  Pinewood  is  now  in  full  swing  and 
a  very  nice  place  it  is  to  work  in,  I  can 
assure  you.  Adjoining  the  studio  is  a  country 
club  complete  with  self-contained  flats,  private 
suites  and  eighty  bedrooms,  not  to  mention  a 
restaurant  that  can  seat  150  diners.  A  Turkish 
bath,  squash  and  tennis  courts,  cocktail  bar 
and  billiard -room  are  only  a  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

It  is  intended  that  the  club  shall  be  the  centre 
of  all  social  Hfe  at  Pinewood,  and  I  will  bet  my 
bottom  dollar  that  it  will  be  so.  In  fact,  I 
expect  that  anyone  who  had  to  leave  the  place 
would  pine  for  Pinewood  ! 

This  catering  for  the  creature  comforts  of  the 
film  folk  is  definitely  a  good  thing.  Life  in 
the  studio  is  all  too  often  one  of  stress  and 
strain,  not  to  mention  physical  discomfort,  and 
anything  that  tends  to  enable  people  to  relax 
completely  is  bound  to  make  for  better  work. 

First  Impressions 

Among  the  first  American  stars  to  work  at 
Pinewood  are  Kicardo  Cortez  and  Sally 
Eilers,  who  have  come  over  to  this  country  to 
play  in  the  new  B.  and  D.  film,  A  Man  With 
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Your  Voice,  which  Jack  Raymond  is  producing. 
They  will  have  a  chance  to  tell  their  friends  way 
back  in  Hollywood  how  England  can  produce 
studios  that  in  matters  of  equipment,  comfort, 
and  modernity  compare  fa\ourably,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  story  does  not  deal  with  the  adventures 
of  some  super  mimic  as  the  title  might  have  led 
you  to  suppose,  but  it  centres  round  a  rugged 
shipyard  contractor  whose  first  care  is  for  his 
men  and  their  prosperity.  This  character  is 
played  by  that  fine  actor  Randle  Ayrton,  who  has 
a  part  that  suits  him  down  to  the  ground.  The 
villain  of  the  piece  is  Basil  Sydney,  whose  work 
in  Rhodes  of  Africa  showed  you  what  a  sound 
character  actor  he  is.  That  he  will  give  a  good 
performance  in  this  new  picture  is  certain, 
but  for  those  who  remember  him  as  he  used 
to  appear  in  Romance,  with  Doris  Keene,  it  still 
seems  strange  to  see  the  hero  of  that  play  as  a 
villain  of  any  sort ! 

A  Backward  Glance 

Herbert  Wilcox  is  busy  on  London  Melody  at 
Pinewood.  As  I  told  you  last  week,  the 
entire  production  was  shifted  there  from  Elstree 
as  soon  as  the  studios  were  ready,  and  now  Anna 
Neagle  and  Tullio  Carminati  are  going  merrily 
to  work  in  their  new  surroundings. 

I  wonder  if  Wilcox  ever  looks  round  the 
Pinewood  studios,  complete  with  all  the  latest 
gadgets  and  fittings  that  make  for  smooth 
production,  and  remembers  the  days  when  he 
first  started  on  this  business  of  making  pictures. 
Seventeen  years  ago  it  was,  and  down  at  Kew 
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he  had  built  a  studio  which  would  seem  odd 
indeed  to-day.  It  was  built  almost  entirely  of 
glass  because  in  those  far-ofi  times  it  was 
necessary  to  shoot  by  natural  light,  and  the 
English  weather  being  what  it  is,  a  very  difl&cxilt 
time  was  experienced  by  one  and  sill  in  his 
miniature  Crystal  Palace. 

Weather  Worries 

However,  even  in  those  days,  Wilcox  was  a 
man  of  initiative.  Realising  that  every 
minute  of  sunshine  wjisted  was  so  much  good 
time  lost  for  ever,  he  posted  a  scout  on  Kew 
Bridge  to  act  as  weather  observer  and  signal 
when  sunshine  was  on  the  way.  The  second 
the  sun  shone,  Wilcox  took  his  long  shot  and 
then  the  company  stood  by  patiently  till  the 
clouds  which  had  promptly  arrived  in  pursuit 
had  made  a  leisurely  retreat  and  the  producer 
could  get  busy  on  the  close-up  that  had  to 
follow  the  long  shot. 

If  the  weather  was  bad,  and  it  usually  seemed 
to  change  for  the  worse  the  very  day  work 
started  on  a  new  picture,  the  film  might  take  as 
long  as  three  weeks  to  complete  and  the  budget 
would  soar  to  the  alarming  height  of  some 
£2,000.  WTiich  in  those  days  was  a  terrible 
amount  of  money  to  have  to  put  down,  I  can 
assure  you  ! 

Enter  a  Newcomer 

One  day  a  young  actor  who  had  already  made 
a  name  in  revue  and  musical  comedy  in 
the  West  End  journeyed  out  to  Kew  to  make  a 
film  for  Wilcox.  AU  day  long  actor  and  director 
toiled  under  the  glass  roof  of  the  studio,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  neither  \vas  satisfied  with 
the  results. 

Regretfully  Wilcox  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  actor  was  not  photographic  and  told 
the  latter  so  as  tactfully  as  possible.  After  a 
long  and  friendly  discussion,  Wilcox  asked  the 
3 ''tor  if  he  would  mind  dropping  out  of  the  cast. 
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and    the    latter  willingly   agreed   to  do  so. 

Among  the  new  pictures  which  Herbert 
Wilcox  is  to  make  at  Pinewood  wiU  be  one  in 
which  that  same  actor  wiU  have  a  starring  role. 
His  name  is  Jack  Buchanan  ! 

An  Epoch-making  Discovery 

Wonders  will  never  cease  !  The  Grosvenor 
Film  unit  which  has  been  on  location  near 
Salisbury  during  the  making  of  the  racing  picture 
Take  a  Chance,  recently  discovered  a  citizen  by 
whom  they  were  all  thrilled.  And  the  reason  for 
the  aforesaid  thrill  was  that  the  man  in  question 
cheerfully  confessed  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
film  in  his  life  ! 

Like  most  of  the  world's  most  startling  dis- 
coveries, it  came  about  by  accident.  Director 
Sinclair  Hill  invited  local  inhabitants  to  take 
part  in  a  crowd  scene,  which  showed  a  racehorse 
being  put  into  a  railway  box  car  at  Wilton 
Station  watched  by  a  number  of  villagers,  and 
among  the  volunteers  was  a  certain  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tumish. 

In  answer  to  a  casual  query,  he  stated  that  he 
iiever  went  to  the  pictures,  preferring  to  spend 
his  evenings  in  his  tiny  bachelor  cottage. 


{Below)  Muddle  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  An 
amusing  scene  from 
the  Pathe  production, 
"  Knights  For  a  Day," 
made  at  Welwyn 
Studios.  Included  in 
the  cast  are  Nelson 
Keys,  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  group, 
Nancy  Bume,  John 
Garrick  and  Cath- 
leen  Nesbitt. 


An  Explanation 


So  much  interest  did  he  arouse  that  Claude 
Hulbert,  who  was  with  the  unit,  asked  to 
be  introduced  to  him.  In  a  laudable  endeavour 
to  find  out  just  exactly  why  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
J.  E.  Tumish  never  drops  into  the  local  picture 
theatre,  Claude  questioned  him  carefully,  and 
then  the  truth  came  out. 

"Well,"  said  the  former,  tugging  for  a  moment 
at  his  short,  grey  beard,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts,  and  that's  all  pictures  are— people's 
ghosts.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  used  to  go  to  the 
theatres  and  see  real  people,  but  who  wants  to 
see  a  photograph  ? " 

He  did  admit,  however,  that  if  the  crop>s  are 
good  next  season  he  may  break  his  record  by 
going  to  see  himself  in  Take  a  Chance,  and  he 
accepted  quite  calmly  the  assurance  Claude  gave 
him  that  it  will  be  many,  many  years  before  that 
"ghost"  goes  west ! 

A  Date  to  Remember 

You  have  an  appointment  to  see  "Mother"  on 
Thursday  next,  October  8 — first  thing  in 
the  morning  ! 

"Mother"  is  a  great  new  home  journal,  dedi- 


"  London  Melody,"  the  first  Herbert  Wilcox 
production  to  take  the  floor  at  the  new  Pinewood 
Stitdios  at  Iver  is  a  romantic  story  of  Soho  and 
Mayfair.  And  here  are  the  co-stars  Anna 
Neagle  and  Tullio  Carminati  who  supply  most 
of  the  romantic  part  of  the  story. 

cated  to  "the  most  important  person  in  the 
world,"  and  of  fascinating  interest  to  women  of 
all  ages. 

No.  1  has  120  big  pages,  alive  with  colour  and 
pictures,  and  printed  throughout  in  glorious 
photogravure. 

.\nd  to  celebrate  the  launching  of  No.  1, 
"Mother"  is  making  Three  World  Record 
Celebration  Gifts. 

First  inside  every  copy — Free — there  is  a 
lovely  Colour  Plate  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
her  son,  the  infant  Prince  Edward,  from  the 
portrait  by  a  famous  artist,  and  also  a  splendid 
36-page  Knitting  Book  containing  20  new  and 
chainiing  designs. 

Next,  you  are  given  full  details  and  Reserva- 
tion Forms  for  superb  Household  Scales,  British- 
made,  with  a  semi-circular  sunk-in  dial,  and 
registering  up  to  8  lb.  It  is  a  really  mar^■ellous 
kitchen  and  home  companion. 

There  are  grand  stories  by  <ii;thors  of  such 
repute  as  Ethel  Mannin  and  Monica  Ewer,  and 
an  amazing  variety  of  illustrated  featu.'es  on  hoire 
health,  beauty,  cooking  and  married  happiiios.<. 

The  price  of  this  great  new  journal  is — sixpence. 
Remember  the  date — Thursday,  October  8 — 
and  order  your  copy  'low. 
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laria  {Annabella)  with  her  fiance,  Don  Diego 
Edward  Underdoum)  and  the  trainer,  Kerry  {Henry 
'onda),  visit  Maria's  gypsy  grandmother,  who  has 
itered  a  horse.  Wings  of  the  Morning,  for  the  Derby, 
and  has  been  taken  ill. 


INGS  , 

THIS  IS  the  first  Technicolor  production  to  be  made  in  Europe,  and  it  also  introduces 
^  Henry  Fonda  and  Annabella  to  the  British  screen.  It  has  been  directed  by  Robert  1 . 
Kane  for  New  World  Films  and  the  script  is  adapted  from  two  short  stories  by  Donn 
Byrne,  the  well-known  Irish  author.  It  deals  with  a  curse  which  falls  on  three  generations  of 
A  family  whose  ancestor  had  married  a  gypsy,  and  how  it  came  to  be  broken.  One  ot  the 
highlights  is  a  sequence  of  the  Derby  in  colour. 


In  the  prologue,  in  the 
year  1889,  the  Earl  of 
Clontarf  {Leslie  Banks) 
Xiroposes  to  tAarie 
{AnnabeXla) 


Valentine  shovi)s  Maria, 
who  is  still  dressed  as  a 
hoy,  a  miniature  of  her 
grandmother,  Marie, 
which  he  had  found  in 
Clontarf  Castle. 


Maria,  who  had  been  m  Spain  and 
managed  to  escape  in  boy's  clothes,  is 
mistaken  by  Kerry  for  a  boy.  Wings 
of  the  Mornir^  had  bolted  and  while 
trying  to  find  the  horse  they  had  to 
take  shelter  in  a  bam. 


The  Earl  of  Clontarf  meets  Mane  for  the  first  time  in  a  gypsy 
encampment  with  her  father  (D.  J.  Williams). 


T^d'A^lAYLOU 
^Jfrhara  ^TANWYCK 

TTiai  \m\\xani  \\it\e  arXx^e,  Barhara  Siam^ych., 
■  who  sprang  into  prominence  in  "  Forbidden  " 
is  at  last  being  accorded  fuller  opportunities. 
She  is  seen  here  with  Robert  Taylor,  a  leading 
man  who  is  also  rapidly  gaining  prominence 
in  "  His  Brother's  Wife."  Her  latest  picture 
is  "  The  Bride  Walks  out." 
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in  simple,  fascinating  competition  offered  by 
the  makers  of  GLYROS  A  Jelly— famous  for 
making  hands  soft,  smooth  and  silky 


FIRST  PRIZE      SECOND  PRIZE 


THIRD  PRIZE 


FOURTH  PRIZE 


HERE  ARE  THE  LEFT  HANDS 

JeMle  Matthew*  Cicely  Coortneidge 


Joan  Gardner 


£50  £25  £15  £10 

and  1,005  Consolation  Prizes 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  have  lovely  hands  and  win  some  money.  The 
photographs  below  show  the  hands  of  six  famous  film  actresses  who  use  Givrosa 
Jelly.  The  top  row  shows  their  left  hands.  The  second  row  shows  the  same  plavers' 
right  hands — but  not  in  corresponding  order.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  'pair  off'  the 
hands  correctly,  then  say  in  a  few  words  why  you  think  Glyrosa  Jellv  is  good  to 
use.  Study  the  photographs,  note  distinguishing  features  such  as  length  of  fingers, 
shape  of  nails,  etc.,  and  decide  on  your  pairs.  Then  read  the  competition  instruc- 
tions and  carefully  fill  up  the  entry  form.  Simple — and  fascinating,  isn't  it — 
yet  your  entry  may  easily  win  for  you  a  substantial  cheque. 

Kancy  O'NeB  Patricia  HUUard  Chili  Bonrchler  What      lovely      hands  these 

actresses  have.  No  matter  how 
rough  or  red  your  hands  are — 
no  matter  how  much  washing- 
upor  house-work  or  office  work 
they  do — Glyrosa  Jellv  will 
make  them  lovely  and  keep  them 
lovely.  Glyrosa  Jelly  contains  a 
secret  ingredient — Salvacine — 
which  gets  right  down  below 
the  pores,  feeding  the  tissues 
and  toning  them  up.  You  can 
have  glamorous  hands,  too.  Get 
a  tube  of  Glyrosa  Jelly  from 
your  chemist,  store  or  hair- 
dresser and  see  whatadiflerence 
even  one  appl  icat ion  makes  over- 
night. Keep  the  carton,  you 
will  want  it  for  this  compet  it  ion . 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS 

I .  The  w  inner  o(  the  first  prize  v/ill 
be  the  entrant  whose  solution,  inany 
one  entry,  of  the  pairing  is  correct 
or  most  nearly  so — according  to  the 
official  solution  deposited  with  the 
Editor  of  this  publication.  Theother 
prizes  will  follow  in  order  of  merit. 
In  the  event  of  a  tie  or  ties  for  any  of 
the  prizes,  the  w  inning  order  in  such 
cases  w  ill  be  decided  by  the  reasons 
given  why  "GLYROSA  JELLY  u 
good  to  use,"  the  entries  cpntaining 
the  reasons  adjudged  the  soundest 
and  best  stated  to  take  priority.  Only 
in  such  cases  will  the  "reasons"  be 
taken  into  account. 

J .  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  carton  of  a  *><!.  tube  of  Glyrosa 
Jelly.  Two  entries  may  be  sent  with 
the  carton  of  a  i  -  size.  As  many  en- 
tries may  be  sent  in  as  desired,  but 
not  more  than  two  in  one  envelope. 

J.  No  employee  of  H. A.  Penney  Ltd. 
is  eligible  for  this  competition. 

4.  All  entries  will  be  opened  on 
Monday,  October  26. 

y.  Entries  must  be  madcon  the  form 
in  ink  in  block  letters;  insufhciently 
stamped  entries  will  be  refuse<l. 

6.  The  judge's  decision  will  be  final 
and  accepted  as  such.  No  correspond- 
ence can  be  cntere<l  into.  Entries  are 
accepted  only  on  these  conditions. 

7.  Names  and  ad<lres»esof  cash  prize 
winners  will  be  published  in  the 
Daily  Sketch  on  October  3 1 . 

W  inners  ot  cash  and  consolation 
prizes  will  be  ntJtitieil  b>  post. 


makes  hands  soft,  smooth  and  silkif 

In  6d.  &  1/-  tubes  from   Chemists   Stores  and  Hairdressers. 

r-HERE  IS  THE  ENTRY  FORM—, 

One  6d.  tube  entitles  you  to  one  entry;  one   1/-  tube  entitles  you  to  two  entries. 
TO  H.  A.  PENNEY  LTD.,         BURLINGTON  GARDENS,  LONDON.  W.i. 


I  haw.'  stutlied  the  photographs  and  my  pairing  of  the  hands 
is  as  folUiws  :  — 


ENTRY  No.  ONE 

No.  I  pairs  w  ith  No  

No.  2  pairs  with  No  

No.  J  pairs  with  No  

No.  4  pairs  w  ith  No  

No.  5  pairs  w  ith  No  

No.  6  pairs  with  No  


ENTRY  No.  TWO 

No.  I  pairs  w  ith  No  

No.  2  pairs  with  No...... 

No.  3  pairs  w  ith  No  

No.  4  pairs  with  No  

No.  J  pairs  with  Nol  

No.  6  pairs  with  No  


I  agree  to  accept  the  rule;  and  conditions. 

Some   

Address  


WRITE  IN  INK  IN  BLOCK  LETTERS 
Any  number  of  additional  et»tries  may 
be  submitted  on  plain  paper,  with 
necessary  cartons. 


Why  I  think  Glyros*  Jelly  is  good  to  use. 


Where  put  chased  , 

(Not  more  than  1 2  w  ords) . 


IF  only  he  had  a  properly 
equipped  hospital !  At  the 
back  of  the  mind  of  Dr. 
John  Luke,  the  wish,  regu- 
larly as  the  fall  of  leaves, 
came  to  the  fore  in  late  autumn. 
Coming  frost  meant  isolation,  an 
entire  cutting  off  from  the  outer 
world,  to  Moosetown,  community 
of  the  company-owned  lumber- 
jacks with  their  wives  and 
families  far  north  of  Montreal. 

Upon  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Dr.  Luke,  inevitably  known  as 
Doc,  middle-aged,  bespectacled, 
with  heart  perennially  young, 
rested  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  that  community.  Organ- 
ised tree-felling  has  its  dangers. 
More  than  one  "logger"  accident- 
ally pinned  beneath  a  mighty 
fallen  spruce,  owed  his  limbs, 
and  sometimes  his  life,  to  Doc's 
skill.  Thus  it  was  up  to  him, 
also  Katharine,  capable  and  loyal 
a  nurse  as  ever  attained  the 
so-called  wrong  side  of  forty,  to 
see  that  the  purser  of  the  autumn- 
visiting  steamer,  had  the  right 
list  of  supplies  to  bring  back  in 
the  spring. 

"Anything  else,  Doc  ?  "  the  purser 
inquired,  having  taken  an  order  in 
his  office,  for  a  bushel  of  aspirin  and 
a  couple  of  gallons  of  iodine. 

"  I  guess  that's  all — oh  !  except  a 
p>air  of  baby  scales — Government 
regulations.  As  if  I  couldn't  weigh  a 
baby  with  my  hand.  Don't  worry 
about  them  till  next  year," 

"  You  may  want  them  sooner  than 
you  think.  Look  who's  coming," 
Katherine  supplemented,  drawing 
Doc's  attention  outside.  On  the 
quay  and  up  the  gangplank  a  crowd 
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C€UNTIIV  DC€T€R 


Ma  rj 


orv  Williams 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  "The  Country  Doctor," 
by  permission  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  See  "On 
the  Screens  Now  "  feature,  page  32,  for  the  full 
cast  and  Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 


of  lumberjacks  apj)eared  to  be 
raising  someone  to  shoulder  height 
while  shouting  at  and  serenading  him 
with  accordions. 

"  It's  Asa  Wyatt !  "  Doc,  to  whom 
surprise  was  almost  as  alien  as  bad 
temper,  watched  the  frustrated 
efforts  of  a  mild-mannered  Swede, 
to  board  the  boat  with  astonishment. 

"Not  again.  Far  too  soon,"  Doc 
ejaculated  to  Katherine;  then  as  the 
panting,  perspiring  little  man 
reached  him  :  "  What  is  it,  Asa  ?  " 

"Can  you  come  right  away,  Doc? 
I  thought  I'd  never  get  here.  The 
boys  have  got  such  a  laugh  on  me. 
Hurry,  please;  Mamma's  been  taken 
very  bad  with  this  one." 

"  Don't  let  anyone  think  they  can 
tease  you  about  babies,  Asa,"  Doc 


counselled,  clearing  the  gangplank 
as  the  steamer  prepared  to  leave  the 
quay.  "It's  good  to  have  plenty. 
Babies  are  sweet,  all  of  them.  Maybe 
this  time  it'll  be  twins." 

None  the  less,  this  prediction  to  a 
father  of  si.\  was  destined  to 
be  unfulfilled.  In  due  course  Doc 
was  to  read  in  the  North  Bay  Weekly 
Tribune  the  fact,  which  cost  Asa 
his  customary  ten  cents  to  publish, 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a 
son.  Not  all  Moosetown  shared  Doc's 
enthusiasm  for  babies.  As  Jim,  the 
lanky,  long-nosed  sheriff,  put  it  : 
"Some  day,  A.sa,  you're  going  to  go 
too  far." 

Winter  brought  its  usual  epidemic, 
this  time  a  bad  one  of  diphtheria. 
The  church  became  a  hospital  and 
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The  "evidence"  in  due  course 
announced  its  safe  arrival  into  the 
tvorld  with  a  feeble  cry.  The  baby 
luas  tiny  ;  so  tiny  that  Doc  sus- 
pected the  appeararxe  of  twins. 


every  other  house,  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. For  Doc  it  was  hard  enough  to 
see  lumberjacks  in  pain.  Hard  to 
give  Mike,  for  instance,  who  had  been 
pinned  under  a  falling  fir  trunk,  an 
anaesthetic  and  tell  him  everything 
was  going  to  be  all  right  though  both 
legs  were  going  to  be  amputated. 
The  luniberjacks  were  like  children 
when  they  were  hurt ;  trusting  in  you 
to  save  them.  But  when  actu2il 
children  were  at  death's  door,  todd- 
lers whom  one  had  brought  into  the 
world,  mites  whose  parents  looked  at 
you  in  mute  agony  when  the  effects 
of  the  anti-serum  failed  to  give 
relief;  that  was  despair.  Even 
Father  Martinez,  stoking  up  the 
fire  in  the  one-time  vestry,  prepared 
at  any  minute  to  say  prayers  for 
the  dying,  gave  rein  to  vehemence. 

"If  somebody  could  be  made  to 
understand.  Doc,  what  an  epidemic 
means  in  a  place  like  this.  Snowed 
in — helpless  for  months  in  the  year. 
If  we  only  had  a  proper  hospital  !  " 

Doc  had  come  to  the  end  of  such 
vague  repinings.  The  present 
difficulty  merited  all  his  concern.  Only 
half  a  box  of  precious  serum  left, 
miles  of  telegraph  wire  broken  by 
the  intense  frost  and  fresh  diphtheric 
cases  coming  in  hourly. 

Leaving  Katherine  in  charge  of 
the  patients.  Doc  went  over  to 
Mike's  cabin.  From  his  wheel  chair, 
Mike  at  a  self-made  radio  set  w£is 
trying  every  permutation  and  com- 
bination of  controls  to  get  through  to 
Montreal. 

'  "I've  made  it.  Doc,"  he  shouted 
suddenly.  "  It's  Montreal.  Sounds 
hke  a  boy's  voice.  Probably  another 
home-made  outfit." 

With  a  warm  feeling  of  relief.  Doc 
vrithin  ten  minutes  was  talking  to 
his  brother  as  though  he  were  in  the 
next  room.  "Mr.  Paul  Luke  is  a 
surgeon  in  one  of  the  chief  hospitals 
of  Montreal,"  Doc  said  finally,  turn- 
ing to  the  beaming  Mike.  "He's 
promised  to  see  Sir  Basil  Crawford 
of  our  Trading  Company  and  send  a 
special  'plane  with  serum  to-day." 

"Holy  smoke  !  That's  exciting." 

"  You're  right.  It's  a  funny  thing, 
Mike.  So  long  as  you  had  good  legs, 
you  were  just  a  dumb  lumberjack. 
Along  comes  a  spruce  and  ne.xt  thing 
your  brain's  working.  You  build  a 
radio  which  works." 

Between  the  promise  of  the  longed- 
for  serum  and  its  arrival,  was 
a  period  of  waiting  made  longer  by 
minor  irritations  and  anxieties.  .\\\ 
these  were  swept  away  when  Doc, 
rushing  bareheaded  into  the  open, 
like  any  schoolboy,  was  the  first  to 
greet  the  pilot  of  the  overdue  'plane. 

"Sorry  I'm  late.  Uncle  John," 
spoke  up  a  half-familiar  voice,  as  its 
owner  pushed  back  his  flying  helmet. 
"Here's  the  serum.  Dad  had 
trouble  with  Sir  Basil.  The  old 
buffer's  just  one  mass  of  red  tape; 
tried  to  argue  that  Moosetown  didn't 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  com- 
pany's responsibility ;  would  offer 
nothing  but  form  48  for  Dad  to  fill 
in.  Ultimately  Dad  got  fed  up,  took 
the  law  in  his  own  hands  and  here  I 
am." 

Doc  was  not  so  occupied  with 
gratitude  and  hurrying  the  spokes- 
man to  hospital  as  to  fail  in  apprecia- 
ation  of  a  hitherto  little-known 
nephew  and  medical  student  to 
boot.  The  'plane  in  landing  had 
buckled  a  wing  and  sustained  otuer 
(Continiud  on  page  28) 
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NEW  SHAMPOO 
REVEALS  THE 
REAL  BEAUTY 
OF  YOUR  HAIR 
FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME 


OLD  WAY 


DRENE  WAY 


rCDC  new  liquid  soapless  shampoo  rids  hair 
of  dull  film  and  shows  all  its  gleaming  loveliness 


You  will  never  realise  how  lovely  your  hair  really  is  until 
you  shampoo  it  with  Drene,  the  new  liquid  soapless 
shampoo.  For  all  hair  that  has  been  washed  with  soap 
shampoos  of  any  kind  is  dulled  by  a  coating  of  lime-scum. 
Drene  gets  rid  of  this  dullness — makes  hair  cleaner  than 
it  has  ever  been  before —  soft  and  silky,  sparkling  with 
fascinating  highlights.  Drene  makes  even  dull  looking 
hair  gleam  with  life  and  loveliness. 

DRENE    CLEANS   YOUR    HAIR   WITH  A 

THOROUGHNESS  HITHERTO  UNKNOWN 

For  years  tiny  bits  of  this  scum  have  been  left  on  your 
hair,  because  soap  combines  with  the  minerals  in  water 
and  forms  a  sxicky  iinrinsab I e  scum,  such  as  is  left  on 


the  bath .  Drene  is  not  soap  and  cannot  form  this  scum — 
it  remoi'es  it.  Every  trace  of  old  dulling  scum,  dirt,  excess 
oil  and  loose  dandruff  is  washed  out  by  one  quick  lather- 
ing. Clear  water  rinsing  leaves  your  hair  more  lovely  than 
you  have  ever  seen  it. 

CLEAR  WATER  RINSING  —  NO  SPECIAL 

AFTER-RINSES  Clear  water  rinsing  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  No  messy  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinses  are 
needed.  Drene  leaves  your  hair  completely  free  from 
sticky  soap-film  so  that  it  is  cleaner  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Drene  will  make  your  hair  sparkle  with  new  life 
and  reveal  it  in  all  its  glorious  beauty.  Children  and  men 
like  Drene  too. 


BUY  DRENE  AT  ALL 

CHEMISTS  INCLUDING 
BOOTS,  TIMOTHY  WHITES,  TAYLORS  AND 
DEPARTMENT  STORES.  

SAMPLE  OFFER 


Try  Drene  this  week-end— and  for  the  first  time  see  how  lovely  your  hair  really  is 

HOST  ECONOMICAL— 6d.  BOTTLE  GIVES  TWO  SHAMPOOS,  1/6  FAMILY  SIZE  GIVES  EIGHT  SHAMPOOS  OR  MORE 


To  Thos.  Hedley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Dept.  Drene  N.2.  Queens 
Lane,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Please  send  full-size  trial  bottle  of  Drene  ^cntaining 
2  full  shampoos.  1  enclose  3d,  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage  and  packing. 


NAME   

(BLOCK  letters) 


ADDRESS  

I   (BLOCK  LETTERS) 


"ORANGES 
&  LEMONS" 

One  of  the  most  fascinating 
designs  ever.  Imagine  its  gay 
colors  on  your  four  o'clock 
tea-table — on  the  tea-cloth, 
the  tea-cosy,  the  napkins. 
Imagine  it  as  a  cushion. 
Imagine  it  anywhere ! 

Ask  your  needlework 
shop  for  "Oranges  and 
Lemons,"price  3d.  complete 
with  transfer  (or  use  the 
coupon  below),  and  work 
with  Milward's  Gold  Seal 
Chenille  Needles. 


To:  CUrk  &  Co.  Ltd., 
.O.  19, Paisley.  Scodand. 

PleaK  »end  me  Inst  luct  ion  Leaflet  No.  54, 
"Oranges  and  Lemons,"  for  which  I  enclose 
Hd.  in  stamps. 


NAME   

ADDRESS 


SUMMER  COMES 
BACK  atid  here's  the 
lovely  design  that  brings 
it— 


DESIGNED  Jot  EMBROIDERY  in 

ANCHOR  U 


Soli 


EMBROIDERY 


luued  byJ.&P.  Coats  Ltd 


.  ASE.c.i6a/8S- 
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BAP-A-TAP-TAP 

tfoM  wcm  Hf papufaiitif 

YOU  can  he  an 
EXPERT  tap  dancer 

ANYONE  who  can  walk  can 
tap  dance.  This  fascinating 
pastime  is  equally  popular  with 
both  sexes,  and  few  are  either  too 
young  or  too  old  to  learn.  We 
can  soon  make  YOU  an  expert 
tap  dancer— without  drudgery, 
disappointment  or  inconvenience 
of  any  sort.  No  matter  where 
you  may  live,  we  can  train  you 
and  guarantee  success. 

TAP  DANCING 
IS  EASY 

if  you  learn  by  the  St.  James  School's  Method.  Without  either  music 
or  partner  you  can  acquire  this  modern  and  attractive  art  in  a  few 
days  !  This  ejisy-to-understand,  mistake  proof  way  of  learning  to  tap 
dance  enables  you  to  perfect-  your  technique  in  your  own  home.  There 
are  no  irksome  classes  to  attend — ^no  exorbitant  fees  to  pay.  You  will 
find  learning  to  tap  dance  really  enjoyable. 

SLIM  by  means  of  tap-dancing,  and  you'll  be  following  the  method 
that  is  at  once  SIMPLE.  SAFE  and  CERTAIN. 

BE  IN  THE  UMEUGHT  .  . 

The  accomplished  Tap  Dancer  is  naturally  "in  the  limelight" 
at  parties  and  other  social  functions.  You,  too,  can  soon  be 
popular,  sought  after  and  admired  by  the  opposite  sex,  if 
*  you  will  just  place  your  training  in  our  hands.  No  longer 
need  you  feel  out  of  things— a  wallflower  or  outsider  who  is 
missing  half  the  fun  !  The  St.  James  School  of  Dancing  will 
enable  you  to  win  popularity  and  social  success  in  a  very  short 
time  that  can  be  measured  in  days  only. 
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THIS  BOOK 
IS  FREE! 

The  St.  James  School's 
Method  is  fully  and  clearly 
explained  in  an  attractive 
book  entitled  "TAP 
DANXING  MADE  EASY." 
Send  for  the  book  to-day ; 
it  is  free.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  get  out  of  the 
nit  NOW.  It  opens  a  new 
door  to  popularity,  health- 
giving  exTcise  and  fun. 
Send  for  your  copy  witboiil 
delay. 


PD5T  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


To  THE  ST.  JAMES  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING. 
*1,  GREYCOAT  GALLERIES, 

GREYCOAT  PLACE,  LONDON.  S.W.1 

Please  send  me  by  return  vour  free  book,  "TAP 
DANCING  MADE  EASY."  This  request  places  me 
under  no  obligation  whatsoever.  1  enclose  3d.  in 
stamps  towards  postage  and  handling. 


.\amc. .  . 
Addrest.. 


\f 

J  I  you  value  beauty,  chann,  health,  good  looks,  pretty 
«y  clothes,  then  you  must  niakc  friends  with  "Woman's 
Fair,"  the  lively  and  oh  t  so  original  journal  of  beauty.  Such  a 
number  of  ahstjrbtng  things  await  you  in  the  big  Autumn 
number :  Fi^ngland's  most  famous  fashion  designer  writes  about 
the  six  deadly  sins  in  dress,  experts  tell  you  how  to  acquire 
wonderful  ankles,  a  perfect  (igurc.  You  arc  introduced  to 
"Styhng,"  a  new  way  to  dress  your  hair  more  becomingly. 
There  arc  intimate  articles,  entrancing  stories,  and — a 
Golden  Gift  Voucher  is  cnclr>scd  in  every  copy  so  that  you 
may  obtain  free  an  exquisite  2s,  box  of  MORNY  "Pink  Lilac" 
Complexion   Pfjwdcr.     Get    your    a)py    now  -price  6d. 
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injuries  necessitating  its  remaining — 
and  incidentally  the  pilot's  remain- 
ing— in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moose- 
town  until  spring. 

Doc  had  satisfaction  in  being  an 
apparently  silent  witness  of  the 
romance  which  thus  had  time  to 
develop  between  Tony  and  Mary, 
delightful  daughter  of  the  bug-bear 
of  Moasetown,   Robert  Mackenzie. 

Whereat  Doc  sighed  for  Mackenzie 
who  thought  he  could  run  the  town, 
showed  his  jealousy  of  Doc  by  vicious 
attempts  to  nip  romance  in  the 
bud. 

But  even  the  interest  of  Tony's 
love-affair  paled  before  Doc's 
determination  to  take  the  spring 
steamer  to  Montreal,  and  using  his 
brother  as  a  lever,  f>ersonally  apf>eal 
for  a  hospital.  His  mental  make-up 
excluded  personal  jealousy,  but  when 
his  eyes  first  encountered  the  city's 
provision  for  housing  the  sick,  he 
knew  a  twinge  of  envy. 

Can  you  spare  me  one  floor, 
Paul  ?  "  he  commented.  Inside 
the  vast  building  nothing  kept  him 
staring  so  long  as  the  Gregory 
incubator. 

"Temperature — humidity — 
oxygen;  all  electrically  controlled," 
a  matron  pointed  out.  Doc's  voice, 
never  ungentle  in  stressful  moments, 
took  on  a  deep  inflexion  as  he  said  : 
"Up  north  we  use  heated  bricks 
in  a  shawl;  sometimes  the  oven. 
Once  I  had  triplets  but  the  family 
only  had  a  two-baby  oven.  If  it  had 
been  bigger,  three  might  have  Hved. 
The.se  are  lucky,  lucky  little 
rabbits." 

He  was  still  thinking  of  babies, 
when,  after  a  long  wait,  he  was 
shown  into  Sir  BasU  Crawford's 
private  room.  The  manager  of  the 
North  Bay  Trading  Comjjany,  oozing 
self-importance,  let  flow  between 
himself  and  Doc's  cherished  plan, 
a  stream  of  polite  objections  that 
could  not  be  bridged. 

"Nothing  must  be  done  rashly," 
he  affirmed  with  upraised,  manicured 
hand.  "  Every  step  of  the  way  must 
be  considered  long  and  carefully." 

"But  in  time  of  epidemics,  a 
hospital.  .  .  ." 

"  Unquestionably  there  are  dangers 
which  we  must  guard  against.  At 
the  same  time  we  can  scarcely 
afford  to  set  a  precedent  which  we 
might  regret.  I  can  refer  you  to 
form  48.  My  secretary  will  hand  yon 
one.  And  now.  Doctor,  you  must 
excuse  me.  I  have  a  luncheon 
engagement  with  the  Governor- 
General — mustn't  keep  the  Governor- 
General  waiting  you  know.  Good- 
bye, Doctor." 

Vainly  Doc  pursued  the  matter  at 
the  Medical  Association  dinner  that 
evening,  where,  much  against  private 
inclination,  he  sptoke,  and  spoke  w^ell. 
Though  one  or  two  doctors  present, 
and  (though  he  didn't  know  it  at 
the  time)  the  Governor-General, 
thanked  Dr.  Luke  for  a  very  moving 
speech,  he  went  to  bed  dissatisfied. 

AH  this  effort  and  nothing  could  be 
done,  be  foresaw.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  Doc  could  discover,  nothing  was 
done  before  the  spring  steamer 
landed  at  the  famiUar  quay. 
Katherine,  waiting  with  the  derelict 
tourer,  retailed  six  months'  news. 

"  And  I'm  almost  happy  to  report," 
she  added,  savouring  her  final  tit-bit, 
"Tony  tried  to  take  Mary  with  him 
in  the  'plane  to  Montreal  to  get 
married.  Mr.  Mackenzie  interfered 
and  Tony  broke  his  arm  with  one 
punch.  Isn't  that  nice  ?  The  one 
even-tempered  man  in  Moosetown — 
always  in  a  rage." 

"  It's  no  joking  matter,  Katherine. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  sent  word  to  the  boat 
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that  he  wanted  to  see  me  directly 
I  arrived.  That  means  trouble. 
Tony  shouldn't  have  spoiled  my 
hopes  for  him." 

Neither  Tony,  however,  nor 
Mackenzie's  injury  proved  to  be  the 
real  bone  of  contention.  Before  Doc 
had  reached  the  parlour,  Mackenzie 
began  :  "Never  mind  me.  Here's  a 
letter  for  you  from  Sir  Basil.  He 
says  you  wanted  quick  action  so  he's 
giving  it  to  you.  As  a  result  of  your 
Uttle  trip,  taken  without  my 
authority  I  may  say.  Sir  Basil  is 
putting  in  a  company  doctor  here 
at  two  hundred  dollars  a  month." 

"Two  hundred  dollars!  Look, 
Mac,  I've  never  taken  a  regular  fee, 
only  what  and  when  folks  could 
afEord  to  pay,  and  I  certainly  didn't 
go  to  Montreal  to  get  myself  a  salary, 
I  want  a  hospital." 

"I  didn't  say  you  were  to  be  the 
doctor,  did  I?  Here,  Wilson." 
Throwing  open  a  door  with  the 
uninjured  arm,  Mackenzie  called  in 
a  spruce -looking  dark  man  with  am 
alert  manner.  "This  is  Doctor 
Wilson,  Doc,  the  company's  new 
doctor.  From  now  on  he  will  attend 
our  men  and  their  families  without 
chaise." 

"■JTiat's  fine  .  .  .  fine."  The  in- 
grained habit  of  thinking  first  of  the 
other  fellow  enabled  Doc  to  be 
sincere.  "  It's  a  good  thing  for  the 
men.  Welcome  to  you,  doctor,  and 
if  there's  any  help  you  want,  I'll 
do  all  I  can.  Good-bye,  gentlemen." 

It  was  all  very  well  to  leave  with 
dignity  and  walk  down  the  single 
street  waiting  for  the  numbness  of 
the  blow  to  wear  off,  afraid  to  meet 
the  pain  to  follow.  Swiftly  Doc 
realised  that  Mackenzie's  hatred  of 
him  had  more  than  one  tentacle. 
Ordinarily  Doc  was  incapable  of 
arriving  at  the  street's  end  without 
having  said  good-moming  and  ex- 
changed pleasantries  a  dozen  times. 
But  to-day  men  he  had  known  for 
years  spoke  curtly,  eyed  him  with 
asham^  disfavour  and  made  any 
excuse  to  break  off  the  conversation. 
Passing  Mackenzie's  door  again, 
he  ran  into  Mary.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  as  she  took  his  arm. 
"Oh,  Doc,  I'm  so  sorry.  It's  all 
because  of  me.  Father's  threatened 
to  sack  any  of  the  men  who  are  nice 
to  you.   I  feel  so  ashamed." 

He  would  have  comforted  her,  bnt 
a  glimpse  of  Mackenzie  peeking 
through  the  window  caused  Doc  to 
raise  his  hat.  It  was  one  of  the  rare 
times  when  he  (more  than  anyone) 
needed  comfort.  Even  Katherine, 
to  whom  he  talked  as  he  failed 
miserably  to  relax  in  his  arm  chair 
with  pipe,  paper  and  the  dog 
Toby  to  hand,  could  only  offer  an 
insupportable  suggestion. 

•'"ITIThy  won't  you  go,  John,  to 

VV  Montreal?  Your  brother's 
asked  you  a  dozen  times  to  join 
him  in  the  hospital,  and  the  boat 
just  leaving  too." 

"  It  isn't  that.  Katherine.  I've 
been  here  thirty-five  years.  If  1 
were  young  I  could  do  as  you  say, 
but  I'm  not.  Besides,  we've  worked 
together  for  so  long.  AH  I  know 
about  tenderness  and  loyalty  I've 
learned  from  you.  ...  I  believe  I'd 
die  if  I  had  to  go  away." 

"Oh,  John,  you  -" 

Knowmg  that  she  couldn't  say 
another  word,  he  snatched  inspira- 
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tion  from  the  hearth.  "There's 
nothing  like  a  good  fire  after  all,  is 
there,  Katherine  ?  There's  the  bell. 
Maybe  it's  a  patient." 

Instead  Jim,  looking  extremely 
sheriff-conscious  and  rather  nervous, 
appeared. 

",\nyone  sick  at  your  house?" 
Doc  inquired  almost  hopefully. 

"No  .  .  .  this  is  business.  Listen 
Doc.  That  skunk  of  a  new  medico's 
been  fwking  his  nose  into  records — 
now  he's  claiming  to  Mackenzie 
that  you  haven't  any  licence  to 
,)ractise." 

"Never  heard  of  such  nonsense." 

"  I  knew  it  was  a  he.  I  told  them 
they  were  crazy." 

"  But  wait  a  minute.  Jim.  They're 
right.  After  I  got  my  degree  it 
cost  twenty  dollars  for  a  licence. 
I  meant  to  get  it,  but,  well,  I  was 
hard  up  and  somehow  it  slipped  my 
mind." 

"  This  is  dreadful  .  .  .  awful  .  .  . 
d'you  realise  you  can't  practise  any 
more.'"  Words  failed  Jim.  Doc 
and  Katherine  also. 

Nevertheless  the  dire  fact  urged 
Doc  to  make  a  decision.  He  must 
leave  Moosetown.  Saying  good-bye 
to  Katherine  was  cruel.  She  alone 
had  stood  by  his  side  in  the 
darkest  hour.  Unashamedly  they 
clung  to  each  other  as  they  neared 
the  gang-plank. 

"/^ood-bye  .  .  .  you'll  be  coming 
VJback  some  day,"  she  artic- 
ulated chokingly. 

"I'm  afraid  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past,"  he  said. 

A  voice,  strangled  by  its  owner's 
ha.ste,  reached  them.  "Doc,  Doc 
.  .  .  just  a  minute." 

"  Asa  Wyatt !  Faithful  to  the  last. 
Asa,    surely  your  wife's  not  " 

"And  if  she  is  wanting  a  doctor, 
it's  Doc  Wilson  you  have  to  fetch," 
Katherine  reminded. 

The  mild-mannered  Swede  looked 
auxious,  pulling  at  Doc's  arm. 
"But  please;  Mamma  can't  change 
doctors  now.  She's  too  used  to 
you,"  he  urged. 

"I'd  better  go,"  Doc  murmured, 
brightening.  He  felt  aUve  again, 
rid  of  the  nightmare  of  the  past 
weeks.  He  was  turning  to  leave  the 
gangplank  when  he  saw  Jim's 
slouch  hat  and  heard  from  under  it 
Jim's  voice. 

"You  ain't  thinking  of  practising 
without  a  licence,  are  you.  Doc  ?" 

"  Licence.  Are  you  going  to  start 
that  nonsense  again  ?" 

"Aw,  Doc,  it's  the  law,  and  the 
law  says  .  .  ." 

"Then  the  law's  an  idiot  and  I'm 
sick  of  talking  about  it.  Call  the 
Royal  Mounted  Police,  if  you  like, 
but  I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Wyatt,  and 
I'm  going  to  look  after  her  and  stay 
with  her  as  long  as  she  needs  a 
doctor — licence  or  no  licence.  " 

"But  the  boat  .  .  ."  Katherine 
entreated. 

"'Ihe  boat  can  go  to — Montreal. 
C  ome  on,  Katherine,  "  Doc 
triumphed. 

The  never  very  empty  living  room  at 
the  \\  yatt  cabin  seemed  positively 
teeming  with  children.  Ordering  Asa 
to  dispatch  them  to  a  neighbour  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Doc  disappeared  i.ito  the  bedroom. 
Presently  he  callea  lo  .^sa  to  warm 
a  blanket,  and  caught  sight  of 
Jim  s  lean  figure  by  the  hearth 


"If  it  isn't  Scotland  Yard  a^jin.  " 
Katherine  remarked.  From  then 
Doc  was  too  busy  to  talk,  though 
he  gathered  tnat  Jim  was  only 
awaiting  evidence  of  Doc's  so-called 
crime,  to  Jirrest  him.  The  "evij,_.ice" 
In  due  course  announced  its  safe 
arrival  into  the  world  with  a  feeble 
cry. 

The  baby  was  tiny,  so  tiny 
that  Doc  suspected  the  appearance 
of  twins.  His  suspicions  only  too 
correct,  subsequently  changed  in 
favour  of  triplets. 

When  not  only  three,  but  four 
babies,  all  girls,  had  been  wrapped 
and  laid  near  the  hearth  with 
warmed  bricks  between  them, 
Asa's  supply  of  blankets  and 
cotton  wool  had  come  entirely  to 
an  end. 


Jim,  over  the  "glass  of  something" 
he  had  solicited  of  Asa  to 
celebrate  the  first  arrival,  was  heard 
"to  mutter  that  all  Doc  was  doing 
was  to  aggravate  the  case  against  him- 
self." ' '  ■fake  off  your  coat  and  warm 
it,"  came  Doc's  order  via  Katherine. 
Asa,  who  had  been  to  the  barn  to 
look  for  sheep's  wool,  coming  into 
the  room,  caught  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  fourth  child. 

"  I  know.  He  shd  that  one  in 
while  you  were  out  of  the  room," 
Jim  said.  Obviously  the  whole 
thing  was  too  much  for  him. 

While  ,\sa  was  counting  the 
mites  to  make  certain.  Jim's 
coat  was  reft  from  him.  Wrapping 
a  fifth  baby  in  its  folds.  Doc 
once  more  emerged  from  the 
bedroom. 

"  You  think  we're  kind  of  nearing 
the  end  of  them?"  Jim  inquired. 

"Five  of  them.  .\11  girls.  All 
alive  and  the  weight  together  not 
more  than  ten  pounds.  To  think 
I  said  the  age  of  miracles  was  past," 
Doc  retlf  cted  aloud. 

"  If  you're  sure  that's  all,"  Jim 
annoiinced.  "I  guess  we'd  better 
get  going.  Doc." 

"Going?  What  are  you  talking 
about  ?  Don't  you  know  enough 
about  babies"  to  know  the  job's  just 
begun  ? 

"They're  aliv-e,  but  did  you 
know  that  five  babies  bom  together 
have  never  lived  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  Put  more  water  on  the 
stove  and  find  all  the  clean  rags  in 
the  house.    Get  busy." 

All  right,  Doc.  It's  a  bootleg  job, 
but  we're  in  it  together,"  Jim 
conceded,  unaware  that  he  was 
condoning  a  crime  that  was  to 
bring  world-wide  fame  to  Moose- 
town  and  its  unlicensed  doctor. 

In  the  charming  new  hospital, 
dedicated  to  the  quintuplets  on  their 
first  birthday,  in  an  impressive 
sjjeech  by  Sir  Basil  Crawford,  Doc, 
notwithstanding  personal  fame,  is 
most  at  home  playing  with  his  five 
"  angels." 

Indeed,  it  is  rumoured  that 
on  dedication  day,  Katherine 
had  to  drag  him  from  the  nursery 
floor  and  the  society  of  Yvonne, 
Cecilie,  Marie,  Annette,  and  Emelie, 
to  receive  the  O.B.E.  from  the 
Governor-General  as  emissary  of 
His  Majesty. 

.\11  my  life  I've  worked  and 
prayed  for  a  hospital,"  Doc  said, 
speaking,  only  after  pressure,  to  the 
assembly  without.  "Sometimes  I 
believe  that  the  coming  of  these 
children,  which  gave  me  my  desire, 
is  nothing  but  a  fairy-tale.  Then 
I  have  only  to  look  into  their  eyes, 
see  their  sweet  smiles,  and  hear  their 
little  voices,  to  know  that  miracles 
still  happen." 


Lu  Ann  Meredith, 
appearing  in 
'  Sporting  Love  '— 
A  HAMMER-RRnrH 
UOtI  PRODUCTION 


lieaimtifiml 

blonde   It  air . . . 

caught  the  eye  of  every  feminine  member  of  the  audience 
...  as  Stanley  Lupino's  leading  lady  in  the  film  "  Sport- 
ing Love."  Wouldn't  you  love  to  possess  such  beautiful 
wavy  hair,  such  charming  curls  ?  You  can  quite  easily, 
if  you  have  your  hair  "  permed  "  the  Superma  way. 
No  electricity  or  machines  are  used  in  the  Superma 
system.  It  employs  only  pure  water  vapour,  and  leaves 
your  hair  marvellously  soft  and  lustrous,  with  waves 
and  curls  more  lasting  than  any  other.  And  the  beauty 
of  Superma  is  proof  against  wind,  rain  and  sea  water  1 
Insist  on  Superma.    Superma  cannot  harm  your  hair. 

Superma  Rapid  Machineless  Curls  are  guaranteed  to 
last  for  at  least  six  months  in  unimpaired  hair. 

Ask  for  free  foWer 

suPERmn 

MACHINELESS 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


SUPERMA  LTD.  93.-97  RECENT  STREET, LONDON  Wl 
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THE  SONG  OF  FREEDOM 

THERE  is  much  that  is 
good  in  this  new  Pavil 
Robeson  feature,  but 
there  is  also  an  air  of 
artificiality  about  the 
ciction  as  a  whole  which  precludes 
one  from  being  entirely  con- 
vinced. The  native  scenes  parti- 
cularly have  a  theatricahty  which 
is  apt  to  negative  the  idea  of  the 
theme  which  is  the  spreading  of 
freedom  and  enlightenment  to 
negro  populations. 

Paul  Robeson  is,  however, 
exceedingly  good  and  sings  magni- 
ficently. He  is  depicted  as  a  dock 
labourer,  Zinga,  who  is  dis- 
covered by  a  composer,  Donizetti, 
and  rises  to  fame  as  an  opera  singer. 

Always  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  is  a  wish  to  return  to  his 
people,  although  he  does  not 
know  which  part  of  Africa  they 
came  from. 

One  day  an  explorer  hears  him 
sing  a  fragment  of  a  song  which  he 
recognises  as  the  national  anthem, 
as  it  were,  of  an  obscure  tribe.  He 
tells  Zinga  that  they  are  under  the 
control  of  witch  doctors  and  that 
the  medallion  he,  Zinga,  wears  round 
his  neck  is  the  insignia  of  kingship. 

Zinga  determines  to  go  to  them 
and  throwing  up  his  career,  sets 
sail.  He  proclaims  himself  king,  but 
is  thwarted  by  the  chief  witch 
doctor.  Finally,  both  his  wife's  and 
his  own  life  are  endangered  and  in 
the  stress  of  a  scene  in  which  his  wife 
is  about  to  be  sacrificed  for  having 
witnessed  some  religious  rites,  for- 
bidden to  women,  he  bursts  into 
song — the  king's  song — and  the 
people  acclaim  him  as  their  ruler. 

There  is  a  prologue  which  shows 
how  the  symbol  of  royalty  happened 
to  be  snatched  from  the  neck  of  a 
man  condemned  to  death  by  a 
vicious  queen  who  ruled  the  island 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its 
history,  untU  Zinga  received  it.  It  is 
traced  in  a  clever,  kaleidoscopic 
manner  through  the  dark  days  of 
slavery  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro. 

All  this  is  quite  impressive  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  Zinga  to  the 
status  of  operatic  star  is  also  done 
with  sincerity. 

It  is  the  final  sequences  when  he 
returns  to  his  people  that  does  not 
ring  quite  true. 

Robeson  sings  in  public  and 
in  an  opera  house.  In  the  former 
he  sings  a  most  catchy  refrain  and 
in  the  latter  a  moving  passage  which 
suggests  the  final  scene  of  The 
Emperor  Jones. 

The  "Song  of  PYeedom"  itself  is 
impressive.  The  music  is  by  Eric 
Ansell  and  the  lyrics  are  by 
Menrik  Kge. 

Elisabeth  Welch,  who  has  sung 
frequently  over  the  radio,  is  excellent 
as  Zinga's  wife  and  draws  a  vivid 
charsicter  study. 

Esme  Percy  is  on  the  top  of  his 
form  as  the  excitable  and  tcmp)era- 
mental  Donizetti.  He  brings  both 
comedy  and  character  to  the  role. 

Arthur   Williams   is  gofwl   as  a 
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witch  doctor  and'  George  Mozart 
scores  as  Bert,  a  friend  of  Zinga's  at 
the  docks. 

London  dockside  settings  are 
effective  and  technical  qualities  and 
camera  work  are  good.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  artistry  in  the  composi- 
tion of  several  of  the  sequences. 

TO  MARY— WITH  LOVE 

Here  is  an  intensely  human 
domestic  drama  which  enter- 
tains you  from  the  opening  shot  to 
the  last.  It  is  as  ready  to  laughter 
as  tears,  and  it  is  as  sincere  as  it 
is  simple  in  design. 

It  is  directed  by  John  Cromwell, 
who  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
misunderstandings  occurring  be- 
tween a  pair  who  should  have  been 
overwhelmingly  happy  because  of 
the  depth  of  their  love. 

The  picture  gives  Ian  Hunter,  the 
Enghsh  actor  who  never  really  had 
the  opportunities  he  deserved  in  this 
country,  a  big  part  which  should 
establish  his  reputation  very  firmly. 

He  has  taken  fuU  advantage  of  it, 
and  plays  it  with  a  wealth  of  feeling 
and  naturalness. 

He  is  cast  as  Bill  Hallam,  a  lawyer, 
whose  greatest  friend,  Jock  Wallace, 
marries  Mary  a  woman  he  had 
known  from  boyhood  and  whom 
he  himself  has  always  loved  silently. 

He  is  best  man  at  their  wedding 
in  1925,  and  covers  his  hopeless  love 
for  the  bride  with  a  gaiety  which 
could  not  deceive  anyone  but  a 
happUy  and  newly  married  couple. 

After  the  honeymoon  Jock  wanted 
to  settle  down  to  his  job  as  an 
architect,  but  Mary  still  had  a  feeling 
that  she  wanted  to  enjoy  herself 
while  she  was  young.  It  was  too 
early,  she  insisted,  to  have  a  family. 

Their  first  quarrel  came  when 
Jock  refused  to  go  to  a  house-party. 
Mary  insisted  on  going,  and  took 
Bm  with  her. 

On  her  return  she  confessed  that 
she  had  missed  him  and  had  come 
back  early,  but  the  finding  of  a 
woman's  powder  compact  in  the 
bedroom  caused  her  to  cease  her 
chatter  and  start  to  pack. 

It  took  all  Jock's  frantic  pleadings 
and  professions  of  innocence  to  get 
her  to  stay. 


The  quarrel  over,  the  couple 
settled  down  happily  and  the  news 
that  Mary  was  going  to  have  a  baby 
cemented  that  happiness. 

But  the  chUd  was  stillborn,  and 
Jock  to  assuage  his  grief  busied 
himself  in  work,  while  Mary  became 
the  leader  of  a  wild  set  with  whom 
she  had  nothing  in  common. 

Bill  tried  to  remedy  matters  but 
the  pair  drifted  steadily  apart  till 
the  crash  in  1929  ruined  Jock. 

The  couple's  mode  of  life  changed. 
They  had  to  take  a  small  house  and 
Jock,  unable  to  get  work,  took  to 
drink. 

Unknown  to  Mary,  Bill  supported 
them,  but  when  she  found  out  she 
took  a  job  in  a  shop.  While  Jock, 
pulling  himself  together,  also  became 
a  shop  assistant. 

On  Christmas  Eve  he  received  his 
dismissal,  and  instead  of  going  home 
went  to  his  old  haunts  and  got  drunk 
with  the  woman,  Kitty,  who  had 
caused  the  first  quarrel  with  his  wife. 

On  his  way  home  he  was  involved 
in  a  motor  accident  and  taken  to 
hospital.  Meanwhile,  whilst  waiting 
for  him.  Bill  had  confessed  his  love 
to  Mary. 

On  learning  Jock  was  injured, 
however,  she  dashed  off  to  the 
hospital  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  knew  he  had  been  with 
Kitty,  stuck  by  him  tiU  he  had 
recovered  and  found  a  lucrative 
job — then  she  decided  to  leave  him. 

Going  to  BUI,  she  asked  him  to 
act  for  her  in  filing  her  petition. 
Close  on  her  heels  came  Jock.  BiU 
took  the  two  of  them  to  task,  re- 
united them  and  sent  them  on  their 
way  determined  to  make  their 
marriage  a  success. 

When  they  had  gone  he  ordered 
a  bunch  of  roses  and  sent  them  with 
a  card,  "To  Mary — With  Love." 

As  Jock,  Warner  Baxter  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  It  is  not  a  very 
sympathetic  part,  but  he  succeeds  in 
making  you  feel  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong. 

As  Mary,  Myma  Loy  is  deUght- 
fuUy  natural  and  human,  although 
there  are  moments  when  she  becomes 
almost  too  dreamily  aloof.  It  is  a  . 
marmerism  which  threatens  to  type 
her  almost  as  much  as  did  the  exotic 
portrayals  of  her  "vamp"  days, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
be  given  a  part  in  the  near  future 
which  will  give  her  a  chance  to  break 
away  from  it. 

Claire  Trevor  is  suitably  kittenish 
as  Kitty,  who  does  notbeUevethatthe 
best  things  in  life  are  free  and  makes 
a  dead  set  for  Jock. 

The  direction  has  subtlety  and  the 
human  emotions  are  brought  out 
without  exaggeration.  There  is  an 
air  of  conviction  about  it  all,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  picture  you  feel 


Fredric  March,  and  Donald  Woods  in  a  scene  from  "  Anthony  Adverse." 


you  have  really  known  and  lived 
with  these  people. 

ANTHONY  ADVERSE 

I must  confess  to  having  been 
rather  bored  with  Mervyn  Le 
Roy's  non-stop  adaptation  of  Hervey 
Allen's  best-seller.  It  is,  in  spite  of 
some  clever  acting,  good  direction, 
and  technical  excellence,  singularly 
impersonal  and  never  really  very 
convincing.  There  appears  to  me  to 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  made  at  such  length  since  prac- 
tically every  sequence  of  its  bio- 
graphical drama  would  have  been  pic- 
tured with  better  effect  more  shortly. 

As  it  stands  it  runs  for  two  hours 
and  thirteen  minutes.  Unless  a 
picture  is  superlatively  good — so 
good  that  it  takes  you  completely 
out  of  yourself — it  cannot  afford  to 
run  for  more  than  ninety  minutes 
at  the  most. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  more  than 
briefly  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  plot. 

It  starts  with  a  prologue  in  which 
a  child  is  bom  to  a  girl  who  had  made 
a  loveless  match  with  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  Don  Luis,  and  had  had  a 
child  by  a  Scottish  officer  in  France. 
She  died  in  childbirth,  and  Don  Luis, 
who  had  killed  her  lover  and  taken 
her  off  to  a  lonely  chalet  in  Switzer- 
land, deposits  the  child  at  a  convent 
in  Leghorn. 

There  it  is  brought  up  and  appren- 
ticed to  John  Bonnyfeather,  a 
Scottish  merchant  who  happens  to 
be  his  grandfather — though  neither 
knows  of  the  relationship. 

Bonnyfeather  christens  him  An- 
thony Adverse,  and  the  boy  soon 
works  himself  up  into  a  high  position 
in  the  firm ;  he  also  falls  in  love  with 
Angela,  daughter  of  Bonnjrfeather's 
Italian  cook. 

In  spite  of  opposition  Anthony 
marries  her,  but  by  force  of  circum- 
stances he  is  forced  to  sail  for 
Africa  without  seeing  her. 

He  enters  the  slave  trade,  and 
becomes  obsessed  with  greed  for 
money.  However,  his  conscience 
is  pricked  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  is  killed  by  natives  and 
Anthony  returns  home  to  find 
Bonnyfeather  dead  and  himself 
the  heir  to  his  fortune. 

There  is  no  trace  of  .\ngela,  but 
later  after  various  passages  of  arms 
with  his  late  grandfather's  house- 
keeper, who  is  going  to  inherit  the 
money  if  he  could  not  be  found,  and 
Don  Luis,  he  discovers  her. 

She  turns  out  to  be  a  great  opera 
star  and  Napoleon's  mistress.  So 
he  goes  away,  this  time  to  America 
on  a  banking  mission  taking  his 
little  son  which  Angela  had  decided 
was  better  off  with  him. 

The  whole  thing  is  very  sketchy 
and  at  times  banal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
exceptionally  well  handled  scenes 
and  well  drawn  characters.  One 
sequence  in  which  Bonnyfeathers' 
servant,  father  of  Angela,  wins  a 
lottery  and  proceeds  to  insult  his 
master  is  outstanding. 

Amongst  the  more  notable  charac- 
ter studies  are  that  given  by  Claude 
Rains  as  Don  Luis,  and  Edmund 
Gwenn  as  Bonnyfeather. 

Fredric  March  is  rather  stilted  in 
the  title  role,  but  Olivia  de  Havilland 
is  extremely  attractive  as  Angela. 

Donald  Woods  is  sound  as  a 
banker,  a  friend  of  Anthony,  and 
a  long  cast  gives  efficient  support. 

Anthony  as  a  child  is  played  by 
Billy  Maruch.  Except  for  a  rather 
strong  accent  his  portrayal  is  an 
excellent  one. 

Camera  work  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  production,  and  the  settings 
generally    are   extremely  good. 

Lionel  Collier. 
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SIXTEEN  she  was  a  slim  fair  girl 
XX  who  escaped  from  house  and 
town  whenever  she  could — to  ride 
her  pony  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

"But  one  day  a  white  satin  gown 
arrived  for  my  first  hunt  ball,"  sajrs 
Lady  Oranmore.  "I  tried  it  on — 
and  heavens !  my  face  didn't  match 
my  arms  and  shoulders  at  all !  Such 
weather-beaten  skin!  And  the  ball 
only  three  days  away ! 

"  Itwasmygovemesstold  me  about 
Pond's  Creams.  I  used  them,  and  in 
three  days  my  skin  became  as  soft  and 
smooth  as  if  I'd  given  it  a  season  of 
care.  Ever  since  that  time  I've  used 
Pond's  Creams,"  Lady  Oranmore 
adds.  .  .  .  And  you've  only  to  look  at 
her  to  see  how  lovely  they  have  kept 
her  complexion ! 

You  can  have  a  skin  as  lovely  as 
Lady  Oranmore's.  Pond's  Creams 
are  easy  to  use  and  this  is  how  they 
will  work  to  make  youi  skin  so 
beautiful. 

Rough  skin  turned 

satin-Bmooth  at  once 
Wind  and  sun  are  constantly  drying 
your  skin.  Raw  little  edges  break  free! 
And  whether  your  skin  is  naturally 
dry,  oily,  or  normal,  it  soon  looks 


rough,  dull  and  ^\  ^ 

Now  Pond'sr^^p^^;;, 
Vamshing  Cream  \  [^|^\i_M_C, 
contains  the  very 
substance  found 
in  beautiful  young  ^" 
skin  which  makes 
it  soft  and  smooth.  When  you  use 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,  this  pre- 
cious softening  substance  is  quickly 
absorbed  by  your  skin,  making  it  Uke 
velvet. 

Also,  there  is  a  second  substance 
in  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  This 
nourishes,  makes  your  skin  firm, 
corrects  drooping  contours,  fills  out 
lines  and  wrinkles.  Spread  on  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  always  before  you 
powder.  It  will  make  your  powder 
go  on  smoothly  and  hold  it  for  hours, 
while  it  keeps  your  skin  soft  and 
fresh  all  day.  Use  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  at  night,  too,  to  nourish  and 
beautify  your  skin  as  you  sleep. 

But,  first,  always  cleanse  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Use  it  every 
night.  It  clears  out  the  pores  and 
stimulates  your  under-skin  so  that 
blackheads  and  blemishes,  enlarged 
pores,  lines  and  wrinkles  disappear. 
Start  using  Pond's  Creams  to-day. 


FREE  t  For  sample  tubes  of  Pond's  Cold  and  Vamshing  Creams,  torite 
p      your  name  and  address  below,  pin  a  id.  stamO  to  this  coupon,  and  post  in 
sealed  envelope  to  Dept.  CV^^t  Pond's,  Perivale,  Greenfnrd,  Middx. 


RADIUM  V.  GREY  HAIR 

Who'd  Dream  she  was  SO? 

The  Caradium  Treatment  for  Grey  Hair  is  Sweepnf 
the  World:  Whatever  the  cause  of  your  greyness,  how- 
ever far  advanced  it  may  be,  ••Caradium"  will  soon  make 
••Caradium"  works 


you  look  10  to  20  years  younger. 

this  miracle  by  restoring  Grey  Hair,  in  Nature's  Wa) 
to  itsoriginal  rich,  lustrous,  beautiful  colouring  with- 


out dye,  stain,  or  risk  of  injury. 

**CARADIUM"  IS  NOT  A  DYE 

"Caradium"  re-grows  the  original  colour  straight 
from  the  hair  roots  quickly,  safely,  yet  absolutely 
surely.  Confining  wonderful  Radio-active  water. 
••  CARADIUM  "stops  your  hairfaJling  at  once  and 
Jives  it  a  new  lease  of  life.    IT  NEVER  FAILS. 


/Ll^  lize  ■*  now  available  for  those  who  ai 
^/       ONLY  SLIGHTLY  GRFY     I  ,r., 
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size  is  now  available  for  those  who  are 

ONLY  SLIGHTLY  GREY.   Urge  size   „ 

Caradium  Shampoo  Powder*,  finest  in  the  world,  make  your  hair  beautiful.  Price  M. 
each  or  12  for  S/-.  WARNING — Say  NO  firmly  to  all  imitation*  as  no  substitute  will fiv« 
"  Caradium  "  results. 

GREY  HAIR  WILL  NEVER  APPEAR  IF  "CARADIUM"  IS  USED  ONCE  WEEKLY 
AS  A  TONIC. 

'•  CARADIUM  ••  is  obtainob/e  from  Oienists,  Boots.  Harrods,  Whiteltys.  Selfridees,  Timothy  Whites 
Taylor's  Drugstores,  or  dirtct  plain  wrapper.  (Overseas  2/*  extra). 
Caradium  Rcjd.,  38  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London. 


USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  ROYALTY 

Oblainable  in 
40  Fashionable  Shades 


STAPPLICATIO 

skoivswkij  it  is 
the  favoadte  cf 
mart  women . . 


Kraska,  the  ORIGINAL  Nail  Polish,  is  still  a 
leader  in  the  fashion  field.  It  applies  more 
smoothly,  sets  more  lustrously,  will  not  crack, 
chip,  peel  or  fade. 

Amnng  the  40  fashionable  shades  are  those 
which  ^hion  and  your  own  taste  decree  that 
YOU  should  wear  for  every  occasion, night  orday. 


r>"n!.ie  Roste 
Quadniplf  Rutie 
Derp  Quadniple 

Coral 

Deep  Coral 
Taiie-^-Coral 
Defp  T»nfo- 

Cral 
f-Tiinese  Lake 
Deep  CTiinese 

Lake 
Scarlet 
Rubv 

Deep  Rubj- 
Blaik  fherr\' 
Mahoirany 


Ivnrv  KTiamel 

(White! 
Blaik 

Marcaret  R')« 
Mnther-uM'earl 
R'.iw  Pearl 
•Marina  Green 

l-CLfl 
•Jul.ilee  Blu» 

Pe:irl 
•Mari;itret  Kosf 

Pearl 
•(.Vrjil  Pearl 
•Cliiuese  Lake 

Pearl 
•Eubj-  Pearl 
•Cii.ld 
•Silver 
•Copper 
etc.,  etc. 


KRASKA  LIQUID  CREAM  POLISH 

Applied  in  the  usual  manner — gives  the  same 
long-lasting  brilliance,  in  any  colour  except 
Silver,  Gold,  Copper,  and  Pearl  series,  at  the 
same  prices. 


1^   1^6  &  V6 


•  In  1,'fi  and  2:« 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
■  Picturegoer  "  readers  may 
obtain  I  6  bottle  of  any  of  the 
40  fashionable  Kraska  colours 
for  I  -  post  free. 


NAIL  POLISH 


CUT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 

To  The  KRASKA  CO.,  LTD.,  65  Portobello 
Road,  London,  W.il. 

I  enclose  postal  order/stamps  I/-  in  payment  of 
16  bottle  of  Kraska  Nail  Polish. 
P.G.  3/10/36.  Colour  Required  


Name  ... 
Address 


FROM  LOVABLE  PETS  to 
Wild  Beasts  of  the  Jungle 

ALL  the  mysteries,  the  secrets,  the  thrills  of  the 
animal  world  and  nature  lie  before  you  in  the 
remarkable  October  issue  of  ZOO,  on  sale  to-day. 
SIXTY-FOUR  glorious  art  photogravure  pages 
packed  with  living  photographs — amazing  pictures 
taken  at  risk  of  life  and  limb.  There  are  exciting 
adventures  by  famous  explorers — gripping  tales  by 
well-known  authors  of  animal  fiction. 

Just  take  a  look  at  these  :  winter  warnings  for  your  pets,  how 
to  treat  your  dog,  your  cat,  canary,  etc.,  when  out  of  sorts; 
there's  an  exclusive  interview  with  Lloyd  George  surrounded 
by  peu  at  Churt,  a  battle  of  •'Elephants  versus  People, '•  a  graphic 
description  of  an  "Antlers  Clash  in  the  Forest,"  a  peep  at  animal 
babies  who  never  see  their  mothers  ;  keeping  the  6,000  animals 
at  the  Zoo  happy  ;  a  wonderful  two-pa;e  panorama  of  when 
"Rhinoceros  meets  Butolo"— all  this  and  much  more  for  only 
SIXPENCE. 

This  wonderful  number  is  selling  out  fast— don  t  miss  it— get 
your  copy  NOW. 
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•♦**A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

M.-G.-M.  American.  "A  "  certificate.  Roman- 
tic drama.    Runs  114  minvUs. 

Ronald  Colhan  Sydney  Carton 

Elizabeth  Allan  Lucie  Manette 

Edna  May  Oliver  Miss  Pross 

Reginald  Owen  Stryver 

Basil  Rathbone  Marquis  St.  Evremonde 

Blanche  Yurka   Madame  DeFarge 

Henry  B.  Walthall  Dr.  Maaette 

Donald  Woods  Charles  Damay 

Walter  Catlett  Barsad 

Fritz  Leiber  Gaspard 

H.  B.  Warner  Gabelle 

Mitchell  Lewis  Ernest  DeFarge 

Claude  Gillincwater  Jarvis  Lorry 

Billy  Bevan  Jerry  Cruncher 

Isabel  Jewell  Seamstress 

LuiCLLE  Laverne  La  Vengeance 

Tully  Marshall  Woodcutter 

Ralf  Harolde  Prosecutor 

Fay  Chaldecott  Lucie's  Child 

John  Davisson^  Morveau 

EiLY  Malyon  Mrs.  Cruncher 

Tom  Ticketts  Tellson  jun. 

E.  E.  Clive  Judge  in  "Old  Bailey" 

Donald  Haines  Jerry  Cruncher  jun. 

Lawrence  Grant  Prosecutor 

Baslowe  Borland  Jacques  116 

Robert  Warwick  Judge  at  Tribunal 

Directed  by  Jack  Conway. 

Previewed  April  4,  1936. 

NO  praise  is  too  high  for  the  way 
in  which  Charles  Dickens' 
romantic  melodrama,  which  has 
been  a  favourite  on  the  stage  under 
the  title  of  The  Only  Way,  has  been 
adapted  for  the  screen. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of 
production,  since  Picturegoer  is 
presenting  a  sixteen-page  supple- 
ment dealing  at  length  with  the 
film. 

I  must,  however,  add  my  own 
meed  of  praise  to  the  excellent  work 
of  Jack  Conway,  the  director.  Not 
only  has  he  got  the  utmost  out  of 
the  well-known  dramatic  situations, 
but  he  has  also  infused  new  life  into 
the  characters  by  clever  and  pains- 
taking detail  work. 

When  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
broader  canva.s — such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  in  which  6,(K)0  people  were 
employed  he  displays  the  same 
sureness  of  touch  and  pictorial 
imagination. 

The  Bastille  has  been  "stormed" 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 

innumerable  times  since  the  actual 
event,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  has 
pictured  it  with  more  realism  than 
Jack  Conway  in  this  picture. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  re- 
volutionary atmosphere  is  most 
colourful  and,  what  is  more 
important,  convincing. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  spectacular 
side  of  the  production  that  calls  for 
such  high  praise. 

Ronald  Colman  gives  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  performance  of 
his  career  as  Sydney  Carton.  The 
character,  with  all  its  conflicting 
emotions,  comes  to  life  in  his  skilled 
rendering;  it  is  a  human,  vivid 
portrayal,  worthy  of  the  author  who 
first  conceived  it. 

Elizabeth  Allan  is  somewhat 
colourless  as  Lucie.  Her  portrayal 
seems  to  lack  depth  of  feeling  and 
she  is  definitely  weak  by  contrast 
with  Colman's  Carton. 

The  remainder  of  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished cast  is  excellently  cast 
and  gives  admirable  support.  You 
will  find  some  brief  note  about  each 
member  of  it  in  the  accompanying 
supplement. 

•***THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 

Fox.    American.    "A "  certificate. 

Jean  Hersholt  Dr.  John  Luke 

June  Lang  Mary  MacKenzie 

Slim  Summerville  Constable  Jim  Ogden 

Michael  Whalen  Tony  Luke 

Dorothy  Peterson 

Nurse  Katherine  Kennedy 

Robert  Barrat  MacKenzie 

Jane  Darwell  Mis.  Graham 

John  Qualen  Asa  Wyatt 

Frank  Reicher  Dr.  Paul  Luke 

Montagu  Love  Sir  Basil  Crawford 

David  Torrence  Governor  General 

George  Chandler  Greasy 

Helen  Jerome  Eddy   Mrs.  Ogden 

AiLEEN  Carlyle  Mis.  Wyatt 

George  Meeker  Dr.  Wilson 

J.  Anthony  Hughes  Mike 

William  Benedict  The  Gawker 

The  Dionne  Quins  themselves,  Yvonne, 
Cecile,  Marie,  Annette  and  Emelie 

Directed  by  Henry  King,  from  an  original 
story  by  Charles  E.  Blake.    Previewed  June  13, 
1936.       For  story  freely  based  on  the  film  by 
Marjory  Williams,  see  page  26. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  human 
and  delightful  comedy  dramas 
that  has  been  made  this  year,  and 
contains  some  fine  character  draw- 
ing and  poUshed  acting. 

Forget  that  it  is  centred  round 
the  "Quins" — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  only  appear  at  the  end,  and 
then  in  a  delightfully  informal 
manner — and  concentrate  on  the 
humanity  and  sincerity  of  the  story 
cis  a  whole,  with  its  well-balanced 
mixture  of  comedy  and  drama. 

What  I  mean  to  suggest  is  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  stunt 
picture,  which  is  what,  I'm  afraid, 
many  people  will  imagine  when  they 
see  that  it  features  the  "Quins." 

The  story  shows  the  uphill  fight 
waged  by  a  country  doctor  to  bring 
service  to  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  works. 

The  doctor  is  portrayed  by  Jean 
Hersholt,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
who  could  have  bettered  his  char- 
acterisation of  a  kindly  medico 
fighting  for  his  community  in  a 
lumber  camp  in  North  Canada,  when 
for  six  months  of  the  year  they  are 
cut  off  from  all  contact  with 
civilisation. 

His  great  wish  is  to  get  the 
authorities  to  build  a  hospital.  He 
has  had  to  fight  a  diphtheria  out- 
break with  the  minimum  of  re- 
sources, and  he  makes  a  visit  to 
Montreal  to  try  and  convince  the 


head  of  the  lumber  company  of  the 
vital  need  of  a  hospital. 

He  is  rebuffed  and  returns  to  find 
the  company  has  replaced  him,  and 
he  is  shunned  by  the  community, 
who  are  frightened  for  their  jobs  if 
they  are  seen  talking  to  him. 

One  night  just  as  he  has  decided 
to  leave  the  township,  a  call  comes 
from  a  man  for  him  to  attend  his 
.  wife — she  had  already  brought  six 
children  into  the  world  for  him. 

He  goes;  and  delivers  the  woman 
of  quintuplets  and  manages  to  keep 
them  all  ahve.  His  unique  feat  of 
doctoring  brings  him  world-wide 
notoriety  and  the  hospital  he  needed. 

While  Jean  Hersholt  dominates 
the  picture,  the  rest  of  the  cast  are 
by  no  means  left  in  the  background. 

Dorothy  Peterson  is  admirable  as 
the  loyal  nurse  who  fights  for  him 
and  with  him. 

John  Qualen  is  g[reat  as  the  father, 
whose  astonishment  at  the  birth  of 
his  five  children  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  things  in  the  picture. 

Equally  good  is  Slim  SummerviUe 
as  the  sheriff,  who  arrives  in  time 
to  assist  him. 

**OUEEN  OF  HEARTS 

A.BS.D.  British.  "  U "  certificate.  Backstage 
farce  with  music.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Gracie  Fields  Grace  Perkins 

John  Loder   Derek  Cooper 

Enid  Stamp-Taylor  Yvonne 

Fred  Duprez  Zulenberg 

Edward  Rigby  Mr.  Perkins 

Jean  Lester  Mrs.  Perkins 

Tom  Gill  Albert  Perkins 

Madeline  Seymour   Mrs.  Vandeleur 

H.  F.  Maltby    ....Mrs.  Vandeleur's  Solicitor 

Julie  Suedo  Rita  Dow 

Margaret  Yarde  Mrs.  Porter 

Edith  Fields  Violet 

Vera  Hilliard  Emma 

Hal  Gordon  Stage  Manager 

Tom  Payne  Stage  Doorkeeper 

Syd  Crossley  PoUceman 

Vera  Lennox  Maid 

Mike  Johnson  Coflee  Stall  Keeper 

Pat  Williams  Derek's  Dresser 

Ballioll  and  Merton  Dancers 

Directed  by  Monty  Banks  from  a  screen  play  by 
Clifford  Grey  and  H.  F.  Maltby.     Songs  by 
Will  E.  Haines,  Jimmy  Harper  and  Harry 
Parr- Davis. 

Gracie  Fields  is  in  her  element  in 
this  brightly  developed  spec- 
tacular farce,  which  is  played  mostly 
in  a  vein  of  broad  slapstick. 

Monty  Banks  has  handled  his  very 
simple  plot  in  a  manner  which  puts 
the  star  in  the  limelight  and  makes 
the  most  of  her  varied  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  will  please  her  numerous  fans 
enormously. 

She  is  cast  as  Grace  Perkins,  an 
employee  in  an  invisible-mending 
company,  who  secretly  worships 
Derek  Cooper,  a  matinee  idol.  She 
saves  him  from  a  charge  of  driving 
while  drunk,  without  revealing  her 
idenity,  and  when  she  returns  his 
damaged  coat,  repaired  by  her  own 
loving  hands,  she  is  mistaken  by 
Zulenberg,  the  theatre  manager,  for 
a  wealthy  woman  ready  for  the 
plucking. 

The  error  gives  Gracie  a  chance  to 
prove  her  acting  ability,  and  Cooper 
is  impressed,  but  before  he  can  put 
her  on  the  road  to  stardom  many 
hectic  adventures,  founded  on  her 
deception,  come  her  way.  Success 
and  romance,  however,  g^ve  her 
ample  compensation  in  the  end. 

"The  stage  is  held  mainly  by  the 
star,  who  puts  over  a  very  amusing 
skit  on  an  Apache  dance  and  gener- 
ally throws  herself  vocally  and 
physically  into  the  spirit  of  the  broad 
comedy. 

However,  John  Loder,  Fred 
Duprez,  and  the  rest  give  her  good 
support.  There  is  a  riotous  runaway 
car  sequence  in  the  opening  and  an 
hectic  chase  backstage  as  a  con- 
clusion. In  addition  the  songs  are 
tuneful  and  the  staging  definitely 
good.    Monty    Banks   knows  how 
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to  time  his  gags,  and  they  g<iin  con' 
siderably  in  consequence. 

•FLORIDA  SPECIAL 

Paramount.    American.    "  U "  certificate 

Jack  Oakie  Bangs  Tucker 

Sally  Eilers  Jerry  Quinn 

Kent  Taylor  Wally  Nelson 

Francis  Drake  Marina  Stafford 

Claude  Gillincwater  Simeon  Stafford 

J.  Farrell  Macdonald  Harrigan 

Sidney  Blackher  Jack  Macklyn 

Matthew  Betz  Herman  Weil 

Sam  Hearh  Schlepperman 

Dwight  Frye  Jenluns 

Garry  Owen  Joe 

Clyde  Dilson  Dominic 

Directed  by  Ralph  Murphy. 
Previewed  August  8,  1936. 

While  this  picture  starts  off 
very  brightly  indeed  and 
promises  to  be  thoroughly  amus- 
ing, it  sags  so  in  the  middle  that  a 
lot  of  the  interest  in  the  characters 
is  lost  and  the  humour  becomes 
rather  banal. 

Simeon  Stafford,  a  crabby  miUion- 
aire,  boards  the  train  for  Florida, 
taking  with  him  a  fortune  in  uncut 
stones.  He  is  accompanied  by 
Mcirina  Stafford,  his  mercenary 
niece  and  his  private  secretary. 
Also  on  the  train  are  Wally  Nelson, 
a  dissolute  but  likeable  society 
youth  who  had  been  turned  down 
by  Marina ;  Bangs  Tucker,  a  rep>orter 
fnend  of  Wally;  Harrigan,  a  poUce 
inspector  in  search  of  peace  and 
quiet;  Jack  Macklyn,  an  inter- 
national crook,  formerly  acquainted 
with  Jerry  Quinn,  the  train's 
charming  hostess;  and  a  bunch  of 
crude  gansters. 

Before  the  train  gets  very  far, 
Stafford  is  missing,  and  the  journey 
then  resolves  itself  into  a  crazy 
quest  for  his  discovery.  All  the 
characters  intertwine,  but  out  of  the 
rousing  medley  comes  romance  to 
Wally  and  Jerry,  proof  that  Staf- 
ford is  not  such  an  old  fool  as  he 
looks,  doubtful  honours  for  Bangs, 
death  for  Macklyn,  and  prison  bars 
for  his  clumsy  gangster  rivals. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  spotting 
the  murderer,  but  of  how  and  where 
the  millionaire  vanished.  The  fact 
that  things  become  too  wildly  in- 
credible does  not  add  to  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Kent  Taylor  is  very  good  as  the 
ex-fiance  and  would-be  lover.  He 
puts  lots  of  virility  into  the  role  and 
plays  it  as  if  he  believed  in  it. 

Sally  Eilers  displays  her  usual 
charm  and  resource  as  the  heroine, 
and  Frances  Drake  gets  plenty  of 
character  into  the  role  of  the 
millionaire's  money-grabbing  niece. 

A  pleasing  piece  of  comedy 
characterisation  comes  from  Claude 
Gillingwater  as  the  millionaire  and 
J.  Farrel  MacDonald  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  same  sort  of  role  he 
must  have  played  dozens  of  times — 
the  poUce  officer. 

Matthew  Betz  and  Sam  Heam 
give  two  clever  cameo  characterisa- 
tions. 

Ralph  Murphy's  direction  is  slick 
and  polished,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
conventional  development  has  spoiled 
what  promised  to  be  an  original  and 
amusing  comedy. 

•THE  MINE  WITH  THE  IRON 
DOOR 

Columbia.  American.  "  U  "  certificate.  Adven- 
ture melodrama.    Rurts  64  minutes. 

Richard  Arlen  Bob  Harvey 

Cecilia  Parker  Marta  Hill 

Henry  B.  Walthall  David  Burton 

Stanley  Fields  Dempsey 

Spencer  Charters  Thod  Hill 

Charles  Wilson  Pitkins 

Barbara  Bedford  Secretary 

Horace  Murphy  Garage  Man 

Directed  by  David  Howard  from  a  story  by 
Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Obvious  in  conclusion  and  fan- 
tastic in  development,  this  tale 
of  a  treasure  hunt  in  the  wastes  of 
Arizona  has  a  certain  amount  of 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Your  bath  is  made  both 
a  tonic  and  beaut/  treat- 
ment, super-charged 
with  beautifying  oxygen 
and  fragrant  as  a  flower 
garden, simply  by  crumb- 
ling a  Reudel  Bath  Cube 
into  the  water.  Try 
these  refreshing  beauty 
baths  and  discover  the 
full  beauty  and  velvety 
softness  of  your  skin. 


1 


Reudel 


BATH  CUBE 


Aaual  j)hot04jTayh  ihotcinff  fifftt^e 
fattlis  and  fat  bulge*  vhick 
"  Sl}fmUutik  "    quicJd^  correct*. 

No  Drugs.  Diets  or 
Exercises ! 

The  "  Slymlastlk  "  Corset 
Belt  is  supplied  to  your 
iodivldual  measurements 
and  worn  like  any  ordinary 
corset,  giving  natural 
balanced  support  to  your 
figure,  keeping  your  body 
cool  and  fresh  with  perfect 
liberty  of  action.  The 
inner  surface  is  lined  with 
a  cosy  material  to  prevent 
rubber  touching  the  skin. 
IT  MAKES  YOV  LOOK 
THIN  WHILE  GET- 
TING THIN, 
•tr  Styles  for  every 
Flgare  Type  require- 
ment. In  Side  or  Front 
fastening  and  Step-in 
models.  Models  copied 
In  my  workrooms. 
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REDUCE 

VOLJR    WAIST    -   HIPS    AND  BUST 

3  INCHES  IN  10  DAYS 

with  my  New  wonder  fabric 


OR  IT  WON  T  COST  YOU  A  PENNY  ! 


IJkllC  PADD  li'i'ttes  :  "I  cannot  con- 
JAnC  llAnn  cdve  of  any  safer, 
quicker,  or  more  pleasant  means  of 
figure-reducing  than  that  achieved  I  • 
the  wonderful  massage-like  action  of 
'Slymlastik'  Rapide  Corsetry  perfected 
by  Nurse  Sinclair.  Her  personal 
service,  too,  must  surely  prove  most 
acceptable  to  the  stouter  woman,  and  to 
the  slim  woman  wishing  to  retain  her 
figure." 

So  many  of  my  customers  are  delighted 
with  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
with  my  new  improved  "  Slymlastik  " 
RAPIDE  Reducing  Corsetry  that 
I  want  you  to  try  it  for  10  days  at 
my  expense  ! 


The  Massage-like  Action  Reduces 
Quickly 

The  new  '■  SlymUstlk  "  BAPIDB  coraetry  la 
ventilated  to  allow  the  akin  to  breathe.  The 
lai^e  perforations  form  minute  aoction  cupi 
which  work  constantly  white  yoa  walk,  work  or 
ait  .  .  .  Ita  ina«6age-like  action  gently  hot 
peraistently  eliminates  fat  with  every  move 
you  make. 

Don't  Wait  any  Longer— Act  NOW 

You  can  prove  to  yourself  quickly  and 
definitely  In  10  days  whether  or  not  tbia  very 
efficient  belt  will  reduce  you.  You  do  not  need 
to  riek  one  penny  ...  try  it  for  10  daya  . . .  then 
send  It  back  if  you  are  not  completely  aston 
Ished  at  the  nnderful  rtsuU* 
money  will  be  irnmediately  refunded, 
eluding  the  postage  I  Send  coupon  or  call 
at  my  abowrooma. 


Wearing  '•  Sll/mlatlii  "  tlu  jlfim 
j*^""  fault*  end  bulges  duappcar  and  a 
aua  your  youOiful  figm  U  juUHf 

rt  gained. 


SEND  FOM  MY  lO-DAY  FRIE  TRIAL  OFFER. 


I  To  NURSE  SINCLAIR  (15/8) 

I  4,  Vernon  Place,  London,  W.C.1. 

J  (Comer  Soutkamplm  Rote.)    Phone:  Holbom  7449  ft  S221 

I  Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  aend  me  Free  BOOEXRT 

Ideacribing  and  llluatrating  the  "  Slymlaatik "  Coraeta.  Belts,  and 
Braadere,  and  your  10-DAY  PBEE  TRIAL  OFFER.  I  endon  lid. 

I  stamp  for  postage.  My  measurements  are  : — 

i  Waist   Bust   Hips   Height  


I  Address 


Pin  lid. 
Stamp 
Here. 


FIRST  NIGHT 


Perfume  by 

CALIFORNIAN 
POPPY* 


TRIAL 


BELOW 


*Lady  Bridgett  Poulett, 

one  of  Society's  best  known  first-nighters,  would  as  soon 
think  of  missing  a  big  premiere  as  of  omitting  her 
CALIFORNIAN  POPPY  Perfume.  "One  would  hardly 
feel  dressed  without  it."  is  how  she  puts  it  herself. 

CUIFORNIAN  POPPy 


1/6,  3/-,  5/-,  9/- 
ALSO    TRIAL  SIZES 


CAL  azA  ssa 


NEW  *^ 

TATTOO 

Tatloo  Lid, 

MASCARA 

J  *  ^^1  BLACK 

needs  no  wattr  to  apply  f„  brunettes 

— really  waterproof!  brown 

Beauty  authorities — and  women  everywhere —  fo^  blondes 
are  praising  tattoo,  the  new  cream  Mascara  BLUE 
that  actually  keeps  lashes  silken-soft  instead  of  for  evening 
making  them  brittle.  More  waterproof  than  f^or 
liquid  darkeners;  far  easier  to  apply  than  cake  mascara.  Simply 
squeeze  Tattoo  out  of  the  tube  on  to  the  brush,  whisk  it  over 
your  lashes  and  there  they  are  .  .  .  instantly  dark,  lustrous  and 
lovely,  appearing  to  be  twice  their  actual  length !  Can't  smart. 
Absolutely  harmless.  Cry  or  swim ;  tattoo  won't  run  or 
smear!  In  smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity,  with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  TRIAL  TUBE 

I  To  Fassetl  &  Johnson  Ltd.  Dept.  M  ,  ! 

I  S6  Clerkemvell  Road,  London,  E  C. I.  j 

I  For  6d.  enclosed  {stamps  or  P.O.),  send  jo-day  trial  lube  I 

I  of  Tatloo  cream  Mascara,  with  brush.  | 

j         Af  orA  colour  desired :  black  □  brovw  □  blue  O  | 

I  Name   I 

I  Address   | 

I   /•.<;.i\oni  I 

{  (Kepllrtrrgulrr  trateil  mrrlopfM  «-/lA  1 1/  pO'Ugr.t  \ 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day? 


Ah!  I  see  you  did 


NEW 
GIANT 
TUBE 


6  HACLEAHS 

-I  L  PEROXIDE 

.  ,u..  TOOTH  PASTE  1*9 


If  you  use  Tooth  POWDER,  try  the  new 
Macleans  Peroxide  Tooth  Powder  —  6d.  per  tin. 


REVIEWS-ContiW 


romantic  interest  and  unsophisti- 
cated thrills. 

It  works  out  on  serial-like  lines 
and  concerns  Bob  Harvey,  a  young 
motor  salesman,  who  is  tricked  into 
purchasing  land  in  Arizona  by  a 
phoney  company  promoter.  When 
he  learns  that  the  "Mine  with  the 
Iron  Door,"  the  secret  hiding-place 
of  legendary  treasure,  is  supposed 
to  be  located  on  his  property,  he 
takes  in  Dempsey,  a  detective,  as 
partner,  and  the  two  decide  to 
investigate. 

In  Arizona  they  meet  Thod  Hill, 
an  old  prospector,  Marta,  his  grand- 
daughter, and  David  Burton,  an 
archaeologist. 

Later,  when  Bob  is  hot  on  the 
track  of  the  treasure.  Burton,  a 
victim  of  dementia,  determines  to 
kill  Marta  in  the  mine,  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  known  all  along. 
Bob,  of  course,  saves  her  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

Richard  Arlen  plays  with  vigour 
as  the  hero,  and  Cecilia  Parker  is 
pretty  and  appealing  as  the  heroine. 

•TRAPPED  BY  WIRELESS 

Columbia.  American.  "A"  certificate.  Murder 
Mystery  drama.    Rutts  55  minutes. 

Lew   Aybes  Jerry 

Florence  Rice  Mary 

Benny  Baker   Andy 

Edwin  Maxwell  Gordon 

Charles  Wilson  FitzgeraM 

Murray  Alper  Danker 

Wyrley  Birch  Major  Bliss 

Robert  Emmett  Keane  Cillani 

Gene  Morgan  Dugan 

Eddie  Lee  McNulty 

Directed  by  D.  Ross  Lederman  from  a  story  by 
Theodore  A .  Tinsley. 

Lew  Ayres  puts  plenty  of  vitality 
into  his  role  of  Jerry  Tracy,  a 
radio  sports  commentator,  in  this 
high-pressure  drama  which,  though 
slight  in  plot,  has  some  originality 
of  idea  and  is  certainly  plausible. 

The  fact  that  the  radio  angle  is 
fuUy  exploited  adds  novelty  to  the 
theme,  and  it  has  been  well  staged 
and  directed  in  a  shck,  actionful 
manner. 

There  is  a  good  kick,  too,  in  the 
culminating  thrill. 

As  Jerry's  assistant,  Benny  Baker 
proves  quite  amusing,  and  Florence 
Rice  makes  a  satisfactory  and 
attractive  heroine. 

Murray  Alper  succeeds  in  painting 
the  villain  as  black  as  he  should  be. 

•  BRIDES  ARE  LIKE  THAT! 

First  National.    American.    "A "  certificate. 
Domestic  comedy.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Ross  Alexander  Bill  McAllister 

Anita  Louise  Hazel  Robinson 

Joe  Cawthorn  Fred  Schultz 

Kathleen  Lockhart  Mrs.  Ella  Robinson 

Alma  Lloyd  Mary  Coleridge 

Richard  Purcell  Dr.  Randolph  Jenkins 

Gene  Lockhart  John  Robinson 

Mary  Lou  Treen  Jennie 

Craig   Reynolds  Carter 

Directed  by  William  McGann. 

Although  overloaded  with  dia- 
logue, there  is  some  pleasant 
entertainment  in  this  domesric 
comedy,  which  combines  both  busi- 
ness and  family  life  interests. 

The  fact  that  words  speak  louder 
than  deeds  gives  the  whole  produc- 
tion a  somewhat  stagey  effect,  but 
the  characters  are  well  portrayed, 
and  there  is  good  humour  and  human 
touches  in  the  development  of 
the  plot. 

It  deals  with  Bill  McAllister,  an 
improvident  youth,  who  prefers  to 
sponge  on  his  uncle,  Fred  Schultz, 
a  prosperous  apple-grower,  rather 
than  work.  By  sheer  blufi  he 
marries  Hazel,  daugher  of  John 
Robinson,  his  uncle's  business  rival, 
and  he  plays  one  relative  again.st 
the  other  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door. 


In  the  process  of  time  his  hot  air 
gets  everybody  down,  but  just  as  he 
looks  like  being  cornered  he  turns 
up  with  a  brilliant  new  method  for 
marketing  apples  and  forces  them  to 
give  him  a  major  interest  in  their 
businesses. 

Ross  Alexander  gives  a  very  good 
performance  as  the  ever-optimistic 
Bin.  He  suggests  the  character  of 
a  man  who  beheves  in  leaving  the 
wonying  to  the  other  fellow  in 
quite  an  amusing  and  convincing 
manner 

As  Hazel,  Anita  Louise  is  quite 
appealing  and  strikes  an  un- 
sophisticated note,  while  Joe  Caw- 
thome  and  Gene  Lockhart  both 
score  laughs. 

THE  Feckless  way 

Paihe.  American.  "A "  certificate.  Hollywood 
comedy-drama.    Runs  64  minutes. 

Marian  Nixon  Helen 

Kane  Richmond  Jim 

Inez  Courtney  Lanr» 

Malcolm  MacGregor  D<M 

Art  Howard  Mr.  Stoner 

Harry  Harvey  Joe 

Gloria  Gordon  Mrs.  Stoner 

William  Straus  Mr.  Blat* 

John  Peters  Von  Beig 

John  Locke  Philip* 

James  Guilfoyle  Process  Server 

Jack  Cheaters  Detective- 

Frank  Hall  Crane. .  Arthur  Delacey  Morgan 

Dan  Herrick  Fighter 

John  W.  Cowell  Hotel  Proprietor 

John  Webb  Dillon  Mr.  Goldbeig 

Directed  by  Raymond  K.  Johnson. 

Poorly  produced  story  of  life  in 
Hollywood,  weak  in  acting,  and 
hardly  up  to  standard  in  technical 
qualities. 

Marian  Nixon  displays  nothing 
like  her  true  form  as  Helen  Rogers, 
a  typist  in  a  Los  Angeles  hotel,  who 
poses  for  a  stocking  advertisement 
and  finds  herself  citwl  as  co-respond- 
ent in  divorce  proceedings  started  by 
the  proprietor  s  wife.  The  pubhcity 
brings  her  a  film  contract,  thanks  to 
the  resources  of  Jim,  her  boy  friend, 
the  hotel  clerk ;  but  success  turns  her 
head,  and  she  proceeds  to  treat  Jim 
with  indifference. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  he  secretly 
writes  the  script  of  her  first  picture, 
and  when  the  Englishman  engaged 
to  undertake  the  task  is  shanghaied 
he  gets  his  big  chance.  By  the 
time  he  achieves  fame,  Helen 
realises  that  not  everything  in  the 
Hollywood  garden  is  lovely,  and  in 
the  end  she  is  only  too  willing  to] 
return  to  him. 

Kane  Richmond  is  weak  as  Jim, 
and  the  only  player  really  to  score  is 
Inez  Courtney  in  a  character  part. 
She  has  some  wisecracks  which  she 
puts  over  well. 

The  humour,  supposedly  derived 
from  exposing  the  foUies  and  foibl 
of    production    in  Hollywood, 
definitely  weak  and  the  romantii 
element  is  equally  uninspiring. 

IF  I  WERE  RICH 

Radio.  British.  "  V "  certificate.  Farce.  R 
58  minutes. 

Kay  Walsh  Chrissie  de  la  MotI 

Henry  Carlisle  Putticl 

Clifford  Heatherley. ., General  de  la  Moth 

Minnie  Rayner  Mrs.  Mot 

Jack  Melford  Albert  MotI 

Frederick  Bradshaw  Jack  de  la  Mothe 

Ruth  Haven  Nancy 

QuiNTON  McPherson  Mr.  Higginbotham 

Pat  Noon  an  The  BaiUH 

Directed  bv  Randall  Fave  from  a  play  by 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

The  plot  of  this  farce  is  so  thin 
and  out-moded  that  the  artistes 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  even 
mediocre  entertainment  of  it. 

Jack  Melford  does  his  best  with 
and  gets  some  laughs  out  of  the  role 
of  a  barber  who  inherits  a  title. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  also  do  what 
they  can  with  the  conventional 
roles  assigned  them. 

Staging  is  fair  and  direction 
adequate,  but  it  would  have  taken 
a  Lubitsch  to  put  new  life  into  such 
old  bones. 


I 
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STYLES  THE  STARS  WEAR 
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SENT  ON  FREE  APPROVALl 

Styles  that  are  new,  original, 
exclusive,  and  give  you  that  air 
of  chic  smartness.  Send  no 
money.  Just  a  P.C.  stating 
size,  style,  colour,  height  of  heel  desired, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  range  of  single 
samples  to  choose  from  in  your  leisure 
time.  We  specialise  in  3-  to  4-inch  heels, 
with  the  American  chubbv  round  toes. 


A  4d.  PACKET  OF 
SHAMPETTE 


1758  Bibbon  bow  tongue  coort,  chubby  toe, 
4-inch  heel,  bl&cb  suede  and  gnnmet&l.  n&vy 
ne<le  »ad  grmmetaJ,  brown  tuede,  al»o  with 
Cnban  heeJ;  In  red  Idd,  blue  niede.  green  kid, 
brown  kid,  bbu:k  tuede. 

1765  Three  eyelet  tie,  chabby  toe,  4-incb 
beeU  in  tnvwn  kid  trimmed  Boede,  navy  kid 
trimmed  soede,  bUck  Ud  trimmed 
gmi-metai ;  aJl  nd  Ud. 
1786  Bow  court,  4-lnch  heel,  chabby 
toe,  n*vy  kid  &nd  suede,  brown 
suede  ajtd  calf,  black  euede  ■ 
and  gunmetai,  bl&ck  patent 
and  snede,  ^mimet&l  and 
black  suede. 

1776  Fancy  collar  coort, 
chobby  toe,  4-inch  heel^ 
In  navy  kid,  black  kid, 
brown    kid,    brown  ^ 
raede,  black  raede,  . 
■ed  kid.   

ma  SAHPiis  SEin  h  mi  approval  1773 


1 10.  NORTH  STREET 
LEEDS 


FREE 

Which    gives    new   glory    to    your  hair 

Stop  shampooing  your  hair.  Use  Shampette, 
which  is  so  much  better.  It  camiot  encotirage 
dandruff  or  'spht  ends.'  Shampette  gives  glorious 
new  sparkle  and  colour  to  the  hair  and  leaves  it 
just  right  for  the  softest  wave  you've  ever  had. 

#  No.  1.  for  Fair  and  Medium  Hair 

•  No.  2.  for  Dark  Hair 

Test  it  for  yourself  before  buying — Write  to  the 
address  below  for  a  FREE  trial  4d.  packet  and  an 
interesting  booklet. 

SEND  NOW 

ICILMA    (Dept.  S.H.38) 
39  KING'S  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.I 


One  6cl.  bottle 
lasts  months 

Brush  on  L'Onglex  to-day.  Notice  how  smoothly 
and  evenly  it  flows  on  to  your  nails  .  .  .  what  a 
brilliant  finish  it  gives.  One  coat  of  L'Onglex 
keeps  your  nails  lovely  for  a  week.  With  L'Onglex 
there's  no  craddng,  no  peeling,  no  fading— yet 
a  6d.  bottle  is  as  big  as  the  1/-  bottle  of  many 
other  nail  polishes.  Sold  everywhere  in  six 
beautiful  shades. 

LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 

6  SHADES— also 

CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURE.  6d. 


s 


LASTS  A  U'f  TIME 


Y0U1  HAIR  AT 
HOME  WITH  THE 


The  "Gloria"  erlves  a  rea  /perm.,  anafiec- 
ted  by  wind,  sea-water  or  rain.  Non- 
electric—the  perm  Is  guaranteed  to  last  6 
months.  Complete  outfit  Heater. 
Curler.  24  Sachets  and  Gloria 
P.W.  Solution  as  supplied  to 
leading    Hairdressers.  Full 
instructions.   Send  P.O.  for  1/6 
(post  3d.  extra)  to  Dept.  P.G., 
<;l.ORlA  PRODI.  CTS.  t2a  Cumberland  Street.  Edinburgh. 

N  E  W 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 

rree  booklet  Mnt  under  plain 
•ealed  coTcr  explains  bow  yon  can  Mnly. 
•eoretly  and  permanently  cure  yoonuf 
of  thi<  objectionable,  bealtb-cndanccrinc 
babit.  No  aloe*,  no  anto-racrestioa.  New 
discovery.   Send  lid.  stamp  for  postase. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  31.  Hie  BrowU 
way,  Croadi  End,  London,  N.8. 
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"HER  LIPS  WERE 
REALLY  ALLURING' 
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SAID 

WARREN 
WILLIAM 


Read  why  this  well-known  movie 
star  picked  the  girl   with  the 
Tangee  Lips 

Hollywood  .  .  .  the  Cocoanut  Grove  .  .  .  and 
Warren  WiUiam,  out  for  the  evening — with  you! 
Would  your  lips  be  soft,  tender,  and  app>ealing  ? 

We  presented  Mr.  William  to  three  lovely  girls. 
One  wore  the  ordinary  lipstick  .  .  .  one,  no  lipstick 
.  .  .  and  the  third  used  Tangee.  "  Like  all  men,"  he 
confessed,  "  I  like  lips  that  are  not  painted — lips  that 
have  natural  btauty  !  " 

Tangee's  colour-change  principle  brings  out  your 
full  natural  colour.  Tangee  can't  give  you  that 
"  painted  look  " — beeause  Tangee  isrf  t  paint  !  If  you 
prefer  more  colour  for  evening  wear,  use  Tangee 
Theatrical.  Try  Tangee  Lipstick,  2/6  and  4/6.  Trial 
size,  6d.  Also  the  new  6d.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge, 
and  Tangee  Powder  in  the  latest  shades  .  .  .  NatureUe, 
Peach,  Light  Rachel,  Rachel,  Ochre,  and  Sun  Tan. 
Or  send  6d.  for  the  sp>ecial  4-Piece  Miracle  Make-up 
Set  offered  below. 

NDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 
A^/^^^T  CirC  OmA/nCD  nov»contoin$«iemoqic 
*^  LAL~CC/     rAtt   rUffUtR  lonijTe  cotoyf  p».no>l« 


*  4-PICCC  MIRACLE  MAKC-UP  SCT 

Ijuft'TaiWM         8B  R^Mt  StrMC.  W.I 

Plcaic  Kod  Minck  M*kc-up  Set  of  MinuOuc  "XtnfjBt 
Lipaacli,  IUi«);e  Cnoipact,  Ocmc  Rxmikc  and  f^KC 
tim^t.    I  cndoac  6d.  (croacd  P.O.  or  (tamp*). 

MaA  AjJc  □  Flail    □  Rachd   Q  Light  Radid 

) 


NAMh  

ADDHESi  . 


P.R. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?   hexxj^s  from  our  Readers 


Try  Them  again! 

These  Successful  Experiments  Are  Worth  Repeating 


Claudette  Colbert 


~rm — nERHAPS  Hollywood  producers  can 
rffl^J  answer  these  questions  : 
hffl  (a)  Since  their  smashing  success 

I'lll       in   It   Happened   One    Night,  no 
attempt  hzis  been  made  to  co-star 

Clark     Gable     and     Claudette  Colbert. 

Admittedly  they  work  for  different  studios, 

but  surely  the  har- 
vest reaped  from  the 

above     film  more 

than  cut  out  that 

snag. 

(a)  Since  Gregory 

Ratoff's  success  in 

Eighteen  Minutes  he 

has  been  put  into 

poor,  and  about  3- 

line  parts.   In  some 

cases  his  name  has 

been  excluded  from 

the  kinema  bilhngs. 

I   hope   some  pro- 
ducer will  soon  appreciate  this  great  actor's 

worth. 

(c)  "Why  haven't  George  Raft  and  Paul 
Muni  been  co-starred  since  Scarface,  and 
why  hasn't  the  former  had  good  stories  to 
work  on?  Such  films  as  Bolero,  All  Of  Me. 
and  Rumba,  abuse  his  acting  talents. — 
William  S.  Wright,  26  Hillmarton  Road. 
Camden  Road,  N.7.  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  £\  \s. 

Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears! 

In.spired  by  the  recent  letters  on  this  page 
advocating  a  good  cry  in  the  kinema  to  get 
your  full  enjoyment  out  of  a  sad  picture,  I 
decided  to  let  myself  go  and  have  a  real  good 
bob's  worth  of  misery. 

My  bello^\•ing  certainly  caused  a  bit  of  a  stir, 
but  after  I  had  explained  to  the  manager  that 
I  was  really  enjoying  myself,  and  he  had 
smelled  my  breath,  he  let  me  in  again. 

My  next  cry  was  worse,  and  so  many  of  the 
audience  joined  me,  that  eventually  they  had 
to  empty  and  dry  the  kinema  for  the  evening 
performance. 

I  have  decided  now  it  is  better  to  cry  your 
eyes  out  at  home,  then  you  can  enter  the 
kinema  prepared  for  anything. — Bernard  Heath, 
49  Hertford  Road,  Brighton,  6. 

A  Missing  Type 

In  the  ever-changing  sphere  of  Alnis  it  is 
surprising  to  realise  how  little  actually  our 
tastes  in  film  types  vary.  I  used  to  shriek  with 
excitement  when  the  diminutive  Eddie  Polo 
floored  his  mighty  opfKjnents ;  to-day  I  still  get 
the  same  thrill  through  James  Cagney. 

I  loved  the  quaintness  of  Mary  Pickford's 
juvenile  screen-character.  I  dote  on  Shirley 
Temple  in  much  the  same  way  now.  Through 
many  modem  "he-men"  heroes  I  am  reminded 
of  the  tough  Wallace  Keid  of  my  boyhood  days ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  the  Wild  West  has 
changed  much  in  films  since  the  days  of  William 
S.  Hart. 

But,  no  !  There  is  one  type  missing— a  type 
well  worth  resurrecting,  too.  Remember  the 
simple  country-lad  of  films  who  always  scored 
off  the  W'ity  smart-Alecks  ? 

Charles  Ray  was  a  popular  screen  type  in  his 
day ;  maybe  there's  still  room  in  filmdom  for 
such  a  type  now. 

What  about  it,  directors? — Leila  Turvey, 
112  Tennyson  Road,  Portswood,  Southampton. 

Star — tling  ! 

On  a  road  between  Carlisle  and  Mont- 
(.oMERV  you  can  March   through  some 
I  iKLDs  to  the  I- AiRBANKs  of  a  Brook. 


With  an  Eddy  it  goes  through  a  Vallee  to 
Lowe  Dampier  Marsh  lands. 

West  of  the  Banks  Lave  some  old  Mills 
but  I  DoNAT  think  the  Walls  are  still  Standing. 
Heavy  Rains  and  Hale  fall  nearly  every  Day, 
forming  Pons. 

Returning  by  the  stream  you  can  Crosby 
the  Twelvetrees  and  the  Hardy  Laurel 
which  never  Withers. 

If  you  Holt  in  the  village,  under  a  Gable  of 
the  Stone  house  which  is  a  GREv-ish  Tone, 
until  Knight,  then  gaze  at  the  old  Temple 
you  can  see  a  Young  Brown  Neagle. 

The  villagers,  the  Taylor,  Gardener,  sheep- 
Shearer,  Chaplin  and  Coleman  watch  the 
Bird  when  they  are  Able.  The  Marshall  is 
going  to  Hunter  as  she  is  dangerous. 

When  he  has  Shotter  they  will  Parker  body 
in  a  show  case  up  Astaire  in  the  inn. 

Now  my  tale  is  Dunn  and  may  you  find  it 
Oakie. — (Miss)  B.  Rogers,  58  Parkwood  Road. 
Boscombe,  Hants,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize 
o/lOs.&Z. 

Are  British  Best  ? 

Ihave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if 
a  British  audience  saw  a  programme  com- 
posed of  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  supported  by 
Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town,  with  a  Silly  Symphony 
and  a  March  of  Time  as  shorts,  they  would  still 
say  British  films  were  best. 

I  can  find  no  other  explanation  for  the 
incredible  statements  I  see  and  hear.  To  prove 
that  British  films  are  better,  people  I  have 
spoken  to  invariably  go  back  and  quote  Ever- 
green and  Man  of  Arran. 

Besides  the  fact  that  Picturegoer  didn't 
class  these  pictures  highly,  many  finer  American 
films  have  been  seen  since  then.  It  serves  these 
people's  and  many  critics'  purposes  to  forget 
that. 

Don't  such  people  ever  read  criticisms  in  the 
Picturegoer  ?  Although  The  Thirty-nine  Steps 
was  very  good,  there  have  been  many  American 
films  quite  as  good  if  not  better.  One  picture 
doesn't  make  an  industry. — E.  W.  Gibbins, 
"Woodlands,"  83  Evington  Drive,  Leicester. 

Show  Us  London 

How  much  longer  must  we  wait  ere  we  see  the 
real  London  from  the  screen  ? 
Movies  give  us  minor  glimpses  of  the  Metr 
polis,  but  no  worthwhile  attempt  is  made  t 
screen  the  Capital,  chief  seaport  and  airport, 
of  England — Capital  of  the  British  Empire  and 
largest  city  in  the  world,  which  borders  the 
Thames  from  Kew  to  Barking. 

I  do  not  refer  to  its  principal  buildings, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Hampton  Court,  the  Tate 
Gallery  and  similar  places,  interesting  thou 
they  are ;  but  have  in  mind  the  true  city,  hea 
of  cockneyism,  its  many  foreign  quarters  su^ 
as  Soho,  Limehouse — London's  Chinatown 
Houndsditch  and  the  Jewish  quarter,  Petticoa 
I^ne. 

Give  us  a  picture  that  will  probe  the  dept 
and  show  us  the  soul  of  this  great  centre — a  tal" 
to  tell  the  true  tale  of  the  converging-place 
the  world,  which  it  will  be  imjKJSsible  to  witn 
without  a  thrill  of  pride  ! — Robert  Lock,  Claren 
House,  Clarence  Road,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Dispensing  With  Stars 

Ihave  read  dozens  of  articles  on  the 
systems,    some    saying    pictures   will  n 
succeed  unless  with  a  star  or  stars,  others  say' 
it's  the  star  that's  the  box-office  and  not  th 
story   or   vice  versa,  but  from  now  on  I' 
taking  no  notice. 

I  have  just  seen  Turn  of  the  Tide,  a  pictu 
with  only  a  slight  story  and  with  actors 
hardly  know;  yet  that  picture  in  my  opini 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Merry  and  bright 
and  free  from  ills . 


Good  spirits  come  from 
good  health.  You  camiot  feel 
well  or  look  your  best  when  your 
muscles,  nerves  and  skin  are 
clogged  with  the  products  of 
faulty  digestion  and  incomplete 
elimination.  A  single  dose  of 
Beechams  Brand  Pills  makes  an 
amazing  difference  when  you  are 
"out  of  sorts"  with  sick  headache, 
liverishness,  indigestion  or  con- 
stipation. To  reduce  your  weight 
and  clear  up  skin  spots  and 
blemishes  take  Beechams  Pills 
every  night  for  a  week  or  two 
— nothing  to  cause  pain  or  in- 
convenience. 


Purely  Vegetable 


Sold  Everywhere 


She  takes  her  nightly 

BEECHAMS 


BRAND 


PILLS 
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Don't  let  housework  give  you 
'HOUSEWORK  HANDS' 

There's  no  need  to  let  your  hands  *go' — 
because  you've  got  a  house  to  run.  The 
hardest-working  woman  can  keep  her 
hands  soft  and  lovely  with  "Vaseline" 
Jelly.  Just  smooth  a  little  on  your  hands 
at  night — before  you  go  to  bed.  Very 
soon  tliat  'housework'  look  will  vanish 
entirely.  Your  hands  will  become  soft 
and  smooth.  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co. 
Cons'd..  Victoria  Road.  London,  N.W.IO. 


Vaseline 


Latest  '^Blossoms"  From  ^'The  Picturegoer*'  Postcard  Salon 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY • 


I  To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 
I  85  LoDg  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 

■  Pteaje  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
I  "Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send 

I me  Hembersbip  Card  and  full  particu- 
lars of  discounts,  etc,  on  future  orders. 

II  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 
dozen  "Picturegoer"   postcards,  price 

12/4  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 
your  5/-  Postcard  Album  fret.  I  enclose 

11/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album  de  luxe 
u  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
I  parking  oo  my  gift. 

I  Name.  

j  AddrcM  

I  P.O.  No   Amount  

I*Oveneas  readers  should  enclose  2'- 
extra  to  corer  packing  and  postage,  or 
I  3/-  extra  if  album  de  htxe  is  required. 
,  Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable 
I  to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY." 
I  IrUh  Free  Stale  ctaUmurt  wiU  be 
I  required  to  pay  amy  ekarget  tkat  may  be 
I  Ufied.  Pic.,  3/10/M. 


"Picturegoer"  Postcards  are  like  a  garden  full  of  lovely  flowers,  in  which  your 
eye  always  finds  something  new  to  capture  your  fancy.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest 
"blossoms".  Pick  some  to-day  and  make  your  Album  stUl  more  delightful  with 
memories  of  your  favourite  stars.  Sixteen  of  the  sweetest  show  Shirley  Temple  in 
"The  Littlest  Rebel "  and  "Captain  January."  She  is  adorable  in 
a  Sou'wester,  old-time  bonnet  or  just  smiling  under  her  curls.  All 
new  poses — all  quite  different. 

Don't  forget  that  you  can 
obtain  liberal  discounts  on  your 
postcards  by  joining  T:ie  Picturecoeb  Postcard  Club.  You  will  also  receive  a 
5/-  Album  Free  to  hold  300  cards.  The  book  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  binder's 
art,  made  to  resemble  snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold.  An  album  de  luxe  bound 
in  Blue  Rexine  is  also  obtainable.  To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen 
postcards  at  the  regular  price  of  2/6  dor.    Discounts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choote  your  cards  from  list  given  here.  Real  photos,  sepia  glossy  3d.  each, 
2s.  6d.  dot.  On  sale  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  Full  list  of  nearly 
2fi90  postcards  sent  free  on  request. 


5/-   ALBUM  FREE! 


Hwdie  Albrlglii 
Bom  Alexuder 
Noah  Beery,  juor. 
Brace  C*bot 
Mary  OutUe 
MxMfinr  Csrroa 


Katliertoe  D«  Hilk 
Xeh-yn  Doo^Ue 
Xsrr  KUU 
Oeorge  Formby 
CUrk  OMe 
Jmnet  Oaynor 


Jobn  Gielgod 
OuTlH  BSUard 
Jean  Harlov 
LeiUe  HoranJ 
Edward  Everett  Hurton 
Jeanette  XacOonald 


Ukkte  Mocre 
Wm.  PonU 
FMUp  Reed 
Oinger  Rogen 
Anne  Shirley 


AND  16  POSTCARDS  OF  SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  IN  "THE  LITTLEST  REBEL' 
AND  "  CAPT.  JANUARY  "  ALL  DIFFERENT. 
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SiAc  ways  of 
setting  your 


Hair  at  Home 


from  a  6-  bottle  of 


So  easy  to  arrange  fascinating  new  hair  styles  when 
you  use  Amami  Wave  Set.  It  guides  the  hair  in 
precisely  the  waves  and  curls  you  want  to  achieve, 
yet  leaves  it  not  the  least  bit  sticky  or  oily.  It's 
the  beauty  secret  of  thousands  of  sman  girls  who 
must  never  have  a  hair  out  of  place,  must  always 
present  an  "  expensive  "  appearance  at  minimiun 
cost.  Buy  a  bottle  of  this  easy-to-use  lotion  to-day  y 
and  try  an  exciting  new  coiffure. 

Try  tfu  neto  Amami  Spirit  Wave  Set ! 
Quick-drying.  Non-oily.  Keeps  order 
over  every  type  of  hair.  Packed  in  a 
yellow  carton.  At  all  chemists. 


AMAMI 


TOydl 
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William  Collier,  Sen. 

BORN  in  New  York  on  November  12,  1866, 
he  started  his  theatrical  career  early, 
running  away  to  join  a  touring  company  of 
Pinafore  at  the  age  of  eleven,  l^ter  he  turned 
his  attention  to  comedy,  and  after  considerable 
experience  with  Russel's  Comedians  he  starred  in 
his  own  farces,  Hoss  and  Hoss,  and  Mr.  Smooth. 
.\fter  working  with  Weber  and  Fields,  he  signed 
a  long-term  contract  with  Charles  Frohman, 
appearing  in  both  London  and  Austraha  before 
returning  to  New  York  to  appear  in  a  series  of 
his  own  farces  including.  Caught  In  The  Rain, 
The  Patriot,  Take  My  Advice,  Never  Say  Die, 
and  Nothing  But  the  Truth. 

He  went  to  Hollywood  with  the  old  Triangle 
Film  organisation,  working  under  Mack  Sennett 
and  the  late  Thomas  Ince.  He  afterwards 
joined  George  M.  Cohan  in  Hello,  Broadway,  and 
wrote  and  played  in  Cotton  Time.  His  later 
successes  included  George  White's  second 
Scandals,  the  first  Vanities,  Tickle  Me,  Be  Your- 
self, and  Sweetheart  Time. 

In  1932  he  appeared  in  Stepping  Sisters  for 
Fox,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  responsible 
for  the  dialogue  dii-6ction  of  Pilgrimage  for  the 
same  company.  Since  then,  the  films  in  which 
he  has  app)eared  include.  The  Crosby  Case,  All 
of  Me,  Cheaters,  Successful  Failure,  The  Murder 
Man,  Gentlemen  of  the  Navy,  The  Bride  Comes 
Home,  Love  on  a  Bet,  and  Give  Us  This  Night. 

Ronald  Colman 

BORN  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  on  February  9, 
1891,  he  ha«  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  and 
is  6  ft.  in  height.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
when  Ronald  was  sixteen,  he  entered  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  British  Steamship  Company  and  while 
employed  there,  devoted  mucn  of  his  spare 
time  to  amateur  theatricals  being  for  a  time  a 
member  of  the  West  Middlesex  Amateur 
Dramatic  Society.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  first  professional  engagement  in  1914,  but  his 
career  was  checked  by  the  Great  War  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  actors  to  see  active  service. 

Invahded  out  in  1916,  he  secured  an  engagement 
in  The  Misleading  Lady  and  after  West  End 
experience  he  went  to  America  in  1920.  While 
playing  in  New  York  with  George  ArUss,  he  was 
offered  the  role  of  leading  man  to  LiUan  Gish  in 
the  picture.  The  White  Sister  and  gave  up  the 
stage  for  film  work. 

His  films  include.  Lady  Windermere's  Fan, 
Her  Night  of  Romance,  Romola,  A    Thief  in 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com, 

is  one  of  the  best  ever  turned  out  of  British 
studios  and  ranks  with  the  best  I've  seen. 

I  didn't  care  much  for  Man  of  Arran  as  enter- 
tainment, because  too  much  stress  was  put  on 
photography.  Grand  Hotel  had  too  many 
stars,  it  seemed  lifeless  somehow  (owing  to  the 
stars  trying  to  outdo  each  other,  I  expect),  but 
Turn  of  the  Tide  was  natural,  as  I've  said,  with 
no  famous  stars,  and  the  photography  blended 
in  with  the  story. 

The  picture  might  not  be  "Gigantic," 
"Stupendous"  or  "Colossal,"  but  it'll  beat 
any  of  'em  billed  so. — Gerald  Beard,  Park  Road, 
Guilsfield,  Montgomeryshire. 

A  Deplorable  System 

The  time  will  soon  be  upon  us  when  we  have 
to  stand  in  queues  for  an  hour  or  more. 
This  system  is  most  deplorable  in  wet  and 
cold  weather,  especially  at  those  kinemas  which  do 
not  possess  a  waiting-room,  although  at  most 
these  are  crowded  and  stuffy  at  week-ends. 

I  suggest  that  all  kinemas  which  are  open  on 
Sunday  should  have  booked  seats  just  for  the  two 
shows,  and  a  large  poster  outside  all  the  week 
advertising  the  Sunday  programme. 

Patrons  will  then  know  exactly  how  they  stand ; 
and  if  the  critics  have  given  a  fair  account  of  the 
two  films,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  book  my 
seat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  trash  is  being 
served  up,  I  can  book  my  seat  elsewhere  without 
having  to  stand,  push,  or  jostle  my  way  in. 
Will  some  manager  set  the  ball  rolling  and 


Paradise,  Tarnish,  His  Supretne  Moment,  Th^ 
Dark  Angel,  Kiki,  Stella  Dallas,  Beau  Geste, 
The  Night  of  Love,  The  Magic  Flame,  Two  Lovers, 
The  Rescue,  Bulldog  Drummond,  Condemned, 
Raffles,  The  Devil  to  Pay,  The  Unholy  Garden, 
Arrowsmith,  Cynara,  The  Masquer ader.  Bulldog 
Drummond  Strikes  Back,  Clive  of  India,  The  Man 
Who  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  A  Tale  of 
TwoCities,  Under  Two  Flags,  and  The  Lost  Horizon. 

Walter  Connolly 

BORN  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  April  8,  1888. 
he  stands  5ft.  9  ins.,  has  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair  and  weighs  13  stone.  Educated  at 
St.  Xavier  College  in  Cincinnati  and  at  Dublin 
University,  he  is  married  and  has  one  daughter. 
He  began  his  theatricalcareer  on  Broadway  in  1 9 1 0, 
but  it  was  not  until  1932  that  he  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  HoUywood,  and  his  contract  with 
Columbia  allows  him  to  return  to  the  stage  for 
a  certEiin  p>eriod  every  year. 

He  has  made  many  films  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  he  has  been  in  pictures,  and  these 
include.  Invisible  Power,  Paddy  the  Next  Best 
Thing,  Lady  for  a  Day,  Two  In  a  Million,  Master 
of  Men,  Eight  Girls  in  a  Boat,  It' Happened  One 
Night,  Once  to  Every  Woman,  Twentieth  Century, 
Whom  the  Gods  Destroy,  A  Man's  Castle, 
Servants'  Entrance,  The  Captain  Hates  the  Sea, 
Lady  By  Choice,  Strictly  Confidential,  Father 
Brown,  Detective,  White  Lies,  One  Way  Ticket, 
So  Red  the  Rose,  Soak  the  Rich,  The  Music  Goes 
Round,  The  Good  Earth,  and  The  King  Steps  Out. 

Donald  Cook 

BORN  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  September  26, 
1902,  he  has  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair, 
stands  5ft.  1 1  ins.  and  weighs  1 1  stone.  Educated 
in  Portland,  he  had  stage  experience  in  Rebound, 
Gypsy,  and  other  plays  before  going  into  pictures. 

His  films  include.  The  Public  Enemy,  The 
Penguin  Pool  Murder,  The  Trial  of  Vivienne 
Ware,  Safe  in  Hell,  Private  Jones,  The  Circus 
Queen  Murder,  The  Kiss  Before  the  Mirror, 
Jenny  Gerhardt,  The  Woman  I  Stole,  Baby  Face, 
Brief  Moment,  Jury  of  the  Jungle,  The  World 
Changes,  Fog,  The  Ninth  Guest,  Viva  Villal 
Whirlpool,  Long  Lost  Father,  The  Most  Preciom 
Thing  in  Life,  Fugitive  Lady,  Jealousy,  Behind 
the  Evidence,  The  Night  is  Young,  The  Casino 
Murder  Case,  Night  Club,  Here  Comes  the  Band  I 
The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,  Ladies  Love 
Danger,  Murder  in  the  Fleet,  Confidential,  The 
Spanish  Cape  Mystery,  and  Show  Boat. 


save  my  feet  a  lot  of  trouble? — A.  Brown, 
31  Poets  Road.  Canonbury,  London,  N.5. 

A  Good  Example 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Picturegoer,  a  reader, 
Robert  Johnston,  suggested  other  readers 
saving  their  copies  and  sending  them  to 
hospitals,  etc. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  since  I 
started  to  read  the  Picturegoer.  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  I  have  saved  every  copy,  till  I  have 
about  six  months'  issues,  and  then  sent  them  to  a 
cripples  hospital  in  the  city,  along  with  a  parcel 
of  tinfoil. 

As  I  pride  myself  on  having  a  good  memory, 
I  do  not  mar  their  plesisure  of  reading  by  cutting 
anything  out ;  I  send  them  intact  as  I  get  them. 
— {Miss)  Claud  Wagstaff.  17  Derwent  Street, 
Kirkewhite  Street,  Nottingham. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  filma? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
lener  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlcn 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow^ 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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GLAMOM(pirS 
UaU^am^  BEAUTY 


At  your  Cinema 


i 

ROSALIND  RUSSELL 

Miss  Rosalind  Russell,  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating  M.G.M.  star,  says: 
"You'll  be  thrilled  the  first  time  you  use 
Potter  &  Moore's  Powder-Cream,  it's  the 
beauty  preparation  you  have  longed  for.  so 
soft  and  clinging,  so  natural  and  alluring." 

~  There  is  simply  nothing 

Jc5\  *°  compare  with  it  for 

preserving  and  beautify- 
ing the  complexion. 


Potter  A  Moore's  \ 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream 'rouce 
(or  use  with  Potter  & 
Moore's  Powder-Cream. 
You  must  try  them  both. 
Apply  the  cream  rou(e 
first  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  perfect 
results.  The  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  (lass 
r  containers  for  sixpence. 


Ewrry  Jar  il 
fitted  with  a  Jainty 
mirror.  In  popular 
sbadis  evtrjvbtre. 


r- 


Potter  &  Moores 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 

romCK  CREAPI 


"My  hair  was  rapidly  falling  out 
and  becoming  terribly  thin." 

New  Hair 
1^  Growth 
by  using 

KOTALKO 

'^^^^^^^^^^ad  Blackpool. 
^^^^^^^^^W  -'My  hair  was  falling  rapidly  and 
Lbtceininc  terrikly  thin,"  nxites 
>Mj.ss  I).  15p1I."I  hadtLsed  different 
tonics  f>ut  the  excesMve  falling 
of  th(  hair  continued.  TbM  I 
triad  Kvtalke.  My  hair  ttepped  coming  away  on  the  comb,  and  a 
New,  Boantifgl,  Thick  Growth  developod,  tree  from  DandralT." 
Thoosandi  of  men  and  women  have  regrown  line  new  heads 
•(  hair  ky  using  KOTALKO  and  KOTALKO  SOAP.  They 
regrow  the  hair  by  freeing  the  scalp  from  tiair-^ti&ng  dandruff 
and  all  other  poisonou):  and  malodoroog  pore-clogging.s,  softening 
the  hardened  scalp,  and  reviving  new  and  vlgorongUfe  and  growth 


KOTALKO 


I  TRUE  HAIR  GROWER  ] 
Wbotber  yoar  hair  it  thin  or  falling  out,  or  lull  of  dandruff, 
or  tt  yoa  ara  nearly  bald— use  KOTALKO  and  KOTALKO 
SOAP — the  Tonic  Shampoo. 


To  dOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  Ltd., 

t  Pore*  ttroet,  (104.B.P.),  London,  W.I. 

Please  send  me,  post  paid,  Testing  Package! 
of  KOTALKO  and  KOTALKO  SOAP  with  I 
directions,  for  which  I  enclose  3d.  in  htamps.| 

NAME   

ADDRESS   


KOTALKO 


KOTALKO 

SCllP  SvlP 

(he  TofiK 


to-iiight 


CADBURYS 


ILK  CHOCOLATE 


You  can  taste  the  Cream! 
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Anne  meets  her 
schooldays  sweetheart 

and  marries  him 


MOTHER,  WHAT  00  YOU  THINK  ? 
ALAN  ASTLEY  IS  COMING  UP  TO 
TOWN.  HE'S  ASKED  ME  TO  MEET 
HIM  NEXT 
WEDNESDAY 


OH,  DEAR,  I  DID  HOPE  H 
LIKE  ME.  I  EXPECT  irS 
l  OREADFUL  COMPLEXION 


E'D 
MY 


ALAN -WHY 
FANCY 
MEHING 
YOU 


lULLO  ANNE- 1  HAD 
TO  COME  UP  TO  TOWN 
UNEXPECTE0LY-I8AV 
WHAT  ABOUT  GOING 
TO  A  SHOW  TO-NIGHT? 


Anne  didn't  realise  until  she  met  Alan 
again  how  much  harm  five  years  in 
town  could  do  to  the  complexion. 
Stuffy  indoor  atmospheres  soon  cause 
"  tired  skin  "  unless  you  take  care  to 
prevent  it  by  using  Knight's  Castile. 
Knight's  Castile  is  specially  made  for 
the  face.  That's  why  this  mild,  creamy 
soap  acts  upon  the  skin  just  as  pure 
country  air  does,  restoring  lost  vitality 
and  keeping  the  complexion  fresh  and 
youthful.  Buy  a  fourpenny  tablet  of 
Knight's  Castile  to-day. 


Knighfs  Castile 


TOILET  SOAP 


KC  179  468  JOHN  KNKiHT  LIMITED— SOAP  MAKERS  SINCE  igi? 
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Let  George  Do  It! 

/~\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Picture  Fan. — Ricardo  Cortez,  b.  July  7, 
1899,  Vienna;  real  name  Jack  Kranz;  dark 
hair  and  eyes;  widower  of  Alma  Rubens; 
hobby,  polo.  Photograph  obtainable  from 
the  Postcard  Salon,  57  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.2.  for  3d.  each.  Art  plate  published 
Summer,  1934.  Back  numbers  obtainable 
from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Catharine  Street, 
London.  W.C.2. 

Lloyd  Nolan  Fan. — Lloyd  Nolan,  b. 
Los  Angeles,  Aug.  11,  1903;  5  ft  10^  in., 
176  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes;  married  Mell 
Efird.  Latest  film  Texas  Rangers.  (2)  A 
letter  to  America  costs  l}d.  For  the  return 
postage  you  must  obtain  an  International 
Money  Order  from  your  local  Post  OiBce 
— they  will  tell  you  tlie  required  amount — 
and  enclose  it  in  your  letter. 

Yorkshire  Fan. — Geraldine  Fitzgerald, 
b.  1912,  Dublin,  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
played  in  several  Gate  Theatre,  Dublin, 
productions  and  also  was  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre  where  she  received  very  good 
dramatic  training.  Films  include  :  Open  All 
Night,  Blind  Justice,  Ace  cf  Spades,  The  Lad, 
Three  Witnesses,  Department  Store,  Lieut, 
Oaring,  ItN..  Turn  of  the  Tide. 

H.  R.  (Wakefield). — (1)  Cowboy  crooner 
in  Hop-along  Cassidy — Jimmy  Ellison.  (2) 
No  Patsy  and  Paul  Kelly  are  not  related.' 
f3)  Asterisks  as  follows  :  The  Tunnel,  two; 
Shipmates  Forever  and  Les  Miserables,  two; 
Escape  Me  Never,  four. 

A.  M.  (Holbom). — The  Invisible  Man  was 
an  American  film. 

Fan  (Bridgend). — Ann  Rutherford  was 
bom  Toronto,  1917,  of  Scottish  parents, 
S  ft.  3i  in.,  105  lb.,  black  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes;  latest  film  The  Lonely  Trail. 

J.  H.  (Essex). — I  can  only  suggest  you 
write  to  the  film  company  London  Film 
Productions  about  stills  of  the  film  Things  to 
Come. 

D.  J. — (1)  When  writing  to  a  star  at  a 
British  studio  for  a  photograph,  you  should 
enclose  a  postal  order  for  Is.  (2)  The 
Unguarded  Hour  was  an  American  film, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  were  the  company 
who  made  it. 

P.  A.  (BurtJey). — Write  to  Madge  Evans 
and  Myma  Loy,  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

A  New  Reader. — Birthdates  :  Vivien 
Leigh,  Nov.  5,  1913;  Sally  Gray,  Feb.  14, 
1916;  Antoinette  CeUier,  Sept.  2,  1909; 
Eleanore  Whitney,  April  21,  1917. 

Brent  and  Ellis  Fan. — (1)  Bette  Davii 
is  an  American  film  star  and  Betty 
Davies  (now  called  Betty  Ann  Davies)  is  the 
British  sUr  of  Excuse  My  Glove.  (2)  Meriel 
Forbes  took  the  part  of  Sally,  Chili  Bouchier 
that  of  Julie,  and  Ralph  Trximan  that  of  Sam 
Cohen  in  Mr.  Cohen  Takes  a  Walk.  (3) 
Norma  Taylor  took  the  part  of  Janet  in 
Tumbling  Tumbleteeeds.  (4)  Birthdates  as 
follows  :  George  Brent,  Mar.  15,  1904;  Hoot 
Gibson,  Aug.  6,  1892;  Bob  Custer,  Oct.  18, 
1900;  Tom  Keene,  Dec.  30,  1903;  Patricia 
Ellis,  1915;  Vivian  Tobin,  Nov.  29,  1902. 

Lonely  Garbo  Fa>'. — (1)  We  published 
the  life  story  of  Greta  Garbo  in  the  July  14, 
21,  28  and  Aug.  4,  1934  issues  of  this 
magazine.  (2)  Write  to  Syd  Briggs,  c/o 
International  Club,  27  Belgrave  Road, 
Blackpool  for  particulars  of  a  Greta  Garbo 
fan  club. 

D.  D.  (Liverpool). — Addresses  :  Bing  and 
Bob  Crosby,  c/o  Paramount  Studios. 


K.  (Cornwall). — Lily  Pons  was  bom  at 
Cannes,  France,  of  Franco- Italian  parents 
She  is  engaged  to  marry  Andre  Kostelanetz 

J.  J.  (Middx.).— John  MiUs,  b.  Feb.  22 
1909,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes;  married  Aileen 
Raymond,  March,  1932.  Films  include 
The  Ghost  Camera.  A  Political  Party,  River 
Wolves,  Those  Were  the  Days,  The  Lash, 
Blind  justice.  Doctor's  Orders,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  Forever  England,  Royal  Cavalcade 
Car  of  Dreams,  First  Offence,  Tudor  Rose. 

Raft  Fan  (Manchester). — (1)  Write  to 
George  Raft,  c/o  Paramount  Studios,  and  to 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  c/o  Warner  Bros. 

Wendy  (Edmonton). — (1)  Latest  films — 
Fred  MacMurray :  Champagne  Waltz  and 
Maid  of  Salem;  lAsMe  Howard,  The  Petrified 
Forest;  Bing  Crosby,  Permies  from  Heaven 
William  Gargan,  Man  Hunt;  Phil  Regan, 
Laughing  Irish  Eyes. 

Slacks  (Stalls). — Robert  Taylor't  real 
name  is  Arlington  Brough.  (2)  George  Raft 
b.  Sept.  27,  1903. 

Toby  and  Joey  (Kent). — Ages  as  follows 
David  Holt,  seven  years  old;  Edith  Fellowes 
nine  years  old;  Dickie  Moore,  b.  Sept.  12 
1926;  Virgirua  Weidler,  eight  years  old, 
Sybil  Jason,  b.  Nov.  23,  1929;  Freddie 
Bartholomew,  eleven  years  old. 

J.  H. — ^We  have  not  published  centre 
spreads  of  The  Littlest  Rebel  or  of  Captain 
January,  but  the  story  of  The  Littlest  Rebel 
appeared  in  the  Aug.  1,  1936  issue.  Back 
numbers  obtainable  from  the  Publishing 
Dept.,  6  Catharine  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

Schoolgirl  Fan  (Birmingham). — (1)  Yes 
Gene  Raymond  is  engaged  to  marry  Jeanette 
MacDonald.  (2)  Preston  Foster,  b.  Oct.  24 
1902,  married;  latest  film,  Love  Before 
Breakfast. 

J.  D.  (Rochdale).— (1)  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
took  the  part  of  the  Hermit  and  Alan  Hale 
the  part  of  the  Minstrel  in  The  Crusades. 

A.  M.  (Surrey). — Barton  MacLane  took 
the  role  of  Chris  Bennett,  and  John  Eldredge 
that  of  Tanahill  in  Man  of  Iron.  (2)  Ages 
as  follows  :  Robert  Donat,  b.  Mar.  18,  1907 
Jean  Harlow,  b.  Mar.  3,  1911;  Qark  Gable 
b.  Feb.  1,  1901;  Gracie  Fields,  b.  Jan.  9 
1898;  John  Boles,  b.  Oct.  27,  1900.  (3) 
Gracie  Fields  married  Archie  Pitt. 

Reader  (Muswell  Hill). — Write  to  Freddie 
Bartholomew,  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

R.  C.  (S.W.5). — Ronald  Colman's  films 
and  leading  ladies  :  The  Dark  Angel— V'timt 
Banky;  the  White  Sister — and  Romola — 
Lilian  Gish;  Her  Night  of  Romance — 
Constance  Talmadge;  The  Thief  in  Paradise 
— Doris  Kenyon  and  Aileen  Pringle;  Tarnish 
and  Lady  Windermere's  Fan— May  McAvoy 
His  Supreme  Moment — Blanche  Sweet ;  Kikt 
—Norma  Talmadge;  Stella  DaUas—BeWt 
Bennett  and  Alice  Joyce:  The  Wtnntng  of 
Barbara  Worth.  The  Night  of  Love.  Magte 
Flame,  and  Two  Lovers — Vilma  Banky ;  Beau 
GesU — Alice  Joyce  and  Mary  Brian;  The 
Rescue — Lili  DamiU;  Bulldog  Dranmond — 
Joan  Bennett;  Condemned — Ann  Harding, 
Raffles  and  Cynoro— Kay  Francis;  The  Devd 
to  Pay,  Bulldog  Drummond  Strikes  Back,  and 
C/»t;e  of  India — Loretta  Young;  The  Unholy 
Garden— Fry  Wray;  Arrowsmith — Helen 
Hayes;  The  Masquer  ader — Elissa  Landi 
Tale  of  Tvm  Ci/iVj— Elizabeth  Allan;  Man 
Who  Broke  the  Bank  of  Monte  Car/o— Joan 
Bennett;  Under  Two  FJofJ— Claudette 
Colbert;  Lost  Horizon — Ja..e  Wyatt. 


FAN   CLUB  NOTICES 


Irish  readers  interested  in  Maureen 
O'Suliivan  or  Bing  Crosby  should  join  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  lntemat''or«l  Film  Club, 
the  secretary  of  which  will  be  pleased  to  send 
full  deuils  of  membership.  Write  to 
J.  B.  Glover,  2  Clarendon  Tee.,  Londonderry, 
N.  Ireland. 

•  •  •  • 

The  l^ondon  representative  of  the  Nelson 
Eddy  Club  is  Miss  Freda  Wakeling,  of 
42  Dalmeny  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  London, 
N.7,  to  whom  you  should  write  for  full 
particulars.  This  club  is  mn  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Eddy,  who 
autographs  a  photograph  for  each  new 
member.  The  bi-monthly  magazine  "  The 
Eddy  Voice  ' '  is  also  sent  free  to  all  members. 

•  •  •  • 

All  readers  interested  in  the  Brian 
Lawrence  Fan  Club  should  write  to  Miss 
Barbara  Williams,  5  Fen  Pond  Road. 
Ightham,  Nr.  Scvcrvoaks,  Kent,  for  fiiU 
particulars.  This  club  is  personally  recog- 
nised by  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  sends  a  signed 
photograph  to  all  new  members.  The  club 
has  a  strong  social  side.  It  organises  outings 
to  the  tea,  theatre  shows,  picnics,  etc.,  and 


published  a  magazine,  "  The  Brian  Lawrence 
Fan  Club  Review,"  quarterly.    There  is 
small   subscription   which,    after   a  small 
amount  has  been  deducted  for  any  necessary 
expenses,    is   devoted   to   Dr.  Bamardo' 
Homes  and  people  in  distressed  areas. 
•  •  •  • 

It  is  adv'sable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  when  writing  to  a  fan 
club  over  here,  and  an  International  Money 
Order  for  clut»  in  America,  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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NEW  MYSTIFYING" 
FACE  POWDER 

Clings  b  ^he  skin 
like  a  needle  b  a 
ma 


An  amazing  and  entirely  new  idea 
in  face  powder.  A  powder  with  what 
scientists  call  'Lectro-static  affinity 
for  the  skin.'  This  means  that  the 
powder  is  attracted  and  held  on  the 
skin  by  a  mysterious  force  similar 
to  that  with  which  a  magnet  holds 
a  needle  or  a  piece  of  steel.  Clings 
tighter — longer  than  any  powder  before 
known.  Gives  a  lovely  'matt'  com- 
plexion that  remains  the  same  all  day  long — 
and  which  the  worst  wind  and  rain  cannot 
spoH.  With  Poudre  Tokalon — ^the  only  powder 
with  this  '  lectro-statit  '  secret — ^you  can 
dance  for  hours  in  the  hottest  room  and  have 
a  complexion  as  fresh  as  when  you  begun. 
Poudre  Tokalon  enables  you  to  say  goodbye 
forever  to  ugly  skinshine.  Try  a  box  to-day — 
you  will  be  delighted  to  see  the  fascinating 


girlish  complexion  it  gives  you.  If  not,  your 
money  refunded.  6d.  and  1/-  everywhere.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers,  any 
woman  reader  of  this  paper  may  obtain  a  de  luxe 
Beauty  Outfit  containing  five  shades  of  the  new 
Poudre  Tokalon  so  that  she  may  test  them  for  her- 
self. The  outfit  also  contains  Creme  Tokalon  Skin- 
foods  for  both  day  and  night  use.  Send  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.,  to  Tokalon 
Ltd.  (Dept.  329D),  Chase  Road,  London,  N.W.IO. 


Glorious 
Per fu  m  e 


WHICH    WILL    NOT  SPILL 

Wise  girls  always  carry  Aziade 
Compact  Perfumes  which  are 
always  fresh  and  fragrant,  won't 
break,  spill,  or  evaporate;  and 
are  so  economical.  All  the 
favourite  odours,  including  Jas- 
min, Rose,  Violet,  Lilac,  Chy- 
pre.  Lavender,  Santal,  Spring 
Flowers,  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
others,  1/-;  1/6  (double  size)  and 
2/6  each. 

#  SEND    FOR  YOURS 

POST  FREE  AZIADE  LTD.  (Dept.  G), 
172  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.I. 


1%TS  X'Vi'nS 


ail  M 
PKTS 
I  I  II 

ofallconfecNonen 


WARMTH 
KEEPS ^ 


GREY  STREAKS 

that  prematurety  »ce  yon,  can  be  safely  restored  to  their 
natural  colour  with  EVAN  WILLIAMS  TUNISIAN  HENNA 
•Send  us  a  fair.size  cuttinc  from  the  (reyest  part  of  your 
haJr  and  we  will  treat  this  with  the  correct  shade  of 
Tunisian  Henna  to  show  you  the  actual  effect. 
No  charge  or  obligation. 

FREE  TEST. 

To  THE  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO.  LTD. 
Dept.  P.W.,    PERIVALE,  Greenford,  Middx. 

i  enclose  a  cutting  of  my  grey  hair  for  you 
to  advise  me  which  shade  of  henna  to  use. 


•  Kother  preparations  have  been  used  on  your  hair,  please 
give  details. 


'tween 
^smokes' 


Refresh  t/u  palate 
and  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  your 
favourite  cigarette 
ufith 

(lUenburys 
te^irPASriLLES 

FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  8d.  &  I  /3 


NAIL$  SHORT 


Grow  them  to  fashion's  lenctb — Quicklv- 
While  you  almp  FUUi  B^pid  Nail  Qrower  wlU  bring 
70U  loTdy  long  naiU.  Works  wonders  for  nail, 
■faort«n«d  by  typing.  Try  It  I  Josi  apply  nightly 
— ^Tbat'aalll  X«sUnioBU4«  dally-  If  ontli'a  aupply 
tit  Fort  trM. 

riLTBZ  LTD.  HtU  Bemuty  SpfMtu 
(Osptl.aJXl  Bmsdmy  ,Ci«a«h  Eai.  Leadaa. 


WHERE  IS  THE  SECRET 
OF  THE  6LAM0R0US 
FILMSTARS? 

Every  girl  naturally 
lungs  to  feel  she  has  the 
allure  of  the  glamorous 
film-stars.  Now,  thant(s 
to    KISSPROOF,  the 
wonderful   indelible  lip- 
stick, the  secret  of  the 
film-stars'   allure   can   be  _ 
yours — for  a  few  pence — to-  (*•  f 
nighl  !     You  can  use  their  "  ^ 
lipstick,  the  very  same  lip- 
stick that  film  magnates  ii 
Hollywood,     where  money 
doesn't  matter,  itxsist  on  having 
in    the    stars'  dressing-rooms. 
Ask    for    the    fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  AUTOMATIC  at 
I  -  :    smart,  novel,  attractive.  At 
all     chemists     and  department 
stores.    See  also  the  exotic  new 
baton  at  6d. 


Kiss  proof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


TANG  is  the  delightful  refresh- 
ing flavour  vvrhich  tells  that 
Euthymol  Tooth  Paste  is  cleans- 
ing your  mouth  and  teeth. 
Dental  decay  germs  cannot  live 
with  Euthjrmol— laboratory  tests 
show  that  it  kills  all  it  touches 
in  less  than  30  seconds.  Try  the 
delicious  TANG  of  Euthymol 
to  -  day  and  enjoy  the  fresh, 
wholesome  mouth  it  leaves 
— ^you  can  get  a  large  1/3  tube 
from  any  chemist,  or  send  for  a 
free  7- day  sample  to  Dept. 
44/103,  Euthymol,  50,  Beak 
Street,  London,  W.l. 


Euthymol 

TOOTH/ PASTE 


KiUs  Dental  Decay  Germs  in  30  Seconds 
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MOTHER 


/'EXT  week  sees  a  great  event  in 
_  yV  British  (oumalisnv— the  launching 
f  of  No.  1  of  "  Mother  "—a 
marvellous  new  home  Journal  for  women 
that  Sets  a  new  stantiud  in  publishing. 
.Motkm  I  Original  I  Fascinating  I  A 
NEVC  IDEA  I—"  Mother "  will  be  a 
sensation.  120  big  pages,  many  in 
colours — all  printed  in  photogravure. 
Amazing  contents  that  strike  an  entirely 
new  note  and  will  be  the  talk  of  the  lanti. 

TO  CELEBRATE 

this  wonderful  historic  first  issue, 
"Mother"  is  making  a  Threc-in-onc  GIFT 
PRESENT.^TION. 

inside  every  copy  of 
No.  J  is  a  BE  A  intlFVL 
COLOVR  FLATE. 
suiiabte  for  framing, 
of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  Frtnce  Edward,  reproduced  from 
an  oil  painting  by  a  distinguished  artist. 

also  inside  every  copy 
of  No.  t  is  a  36-FAGE 
•  MOTHER'S  KNIT- 
TING BOOK."  spect- 
ull.v  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  Patoni  if  Baldwiru.  and 
containing  over  20  new  designs  in  knitwear. 

3 GIFT  PRESENTATION 
Also,  inside  every  copy  will  be  found 
Reservation  Forms  for  a  unique  GIFT 
to  every  reader  of  superb  New  Style 
HOUSEHOLD  SCALES.  These  Scalesarean 
entirety  new  ideu.and  a  large  special  consign- 
ment has  been  reserved  EXCLVSIVELY  for 
the  readers  of  "  Mother." 

LOOK  at  M  ffvt  uf  the  eiithralliii^  articte-^ 

^itf)  i<tohe»  ill  No.  1  of  "  Mother."  rir»t  long 
instalment  of  a  Kccat  iirw  romantic  novel,  "I 
T.iLi-  This  Woman,"  l>y  Monica  Ewer.  A  (a»- 
'  inatirtK  r<Tord  of  Baity  Prince  Kdward's  Fir*t 
War.  A  pnijcnant  rcal-Iifi*  >tory,  "Dreams  Go 
Hv."    speriallv    writtiii    l>y    Klhel  Mannin. 

MntlM'r"'  HatA'craft  Onin-,  conducted  l>y  Nunr 
c  r.iwfurd.  Mr».  Brittain'<>  Cooker>'  pa^eii. 
SiMdal  Mrdical  and  Home  s«<-iions.  A  four-page 
frf>hi(>ii  supplenu'iit,  rtc,  etc. 
^'ou'U  be  dmaied — delighted,  when  you  ^»ec 
No.  I  of  *' Mother" —it'll  definitely  a  remarkable 
departure,  more  Intimate,  luon-  helpful,  more 
inspiring  than  you  ever  thouKhl  a  jounial  could 
tie.  You  ftimpiv  must  not  mi»>  it— and  the  mate- 
iii6ceiit  f-ree  liif  !•»  it  brinKii  you.  Order  your  copy 
at  uuce.  On  »ale  everywhere  on  Thur*da>'. 
October  btb — sixpeuce. 


1FREE 


2FREE^ 


m 

Ohe  (jreat  9lew  '7/ome  Joutml 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

T  ET  me  know  the  point  that  is  bothering  you.  Whatever  your  query 
^  send  it  to  me  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply. 


I 


"HIS  week  we  are  going  to 
consider  many  things. 
These  are  points  my  cor- 
respondents raise,  so  I 
feel  that  they  must  be  of 
interest  to  others  as  well. 

Busy  housewives  sometimes  com- 
plain that  they  have  little  time  to 
carry  out  complicated  beauty  treat- 
ments. "  Yet  I  am  45  years  of  age," 
writes  one  of  them,  "  and  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  do  something  for  my  skin." 
She  certainly  should,  for  there  is  no 
age  past  the  early  twenties  when 
one  can  neglect  one's  skin  with 
impunity. 

Here  is  a  routine  treatment  that 
takes  but  ten  minutes.  Each  night 
wash  the  face  with  tepid  water  and 
a  good  soap.  Then  spread  a  cleans- 
ing cream.  Use  a  liquefying  cream. 
This  melts  into  the  pores  by  the 
very  warmth  of  the  skin  and  so 
obviates  the  necessity  of  massaging 
it  in  with  movements  likely  to 
stretch  the  skin.  Remove  cream  and 
dirt  with  a  paper  tissue. 

Next  spread  your  nourishing 
cream.  Take  a  small  knob  of  this 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  to  it 
add  a  few  drops  of  muscle  oil. 
Massage  in  gently  with  the  finger  tips, 
using  small  upward  and  outward 
movements.  Remember  that  middle- 
aged  skins  should  never  be  subjected 
to  rigorous  treatment  or  violent 
movements  of  any  kind.  After  five 
minutes,  wipe  off  surplus  cream  with 
a  tissue.  Take  a  little  of  the  muscle 
oil,  and  gently  tap  it  in  around  the 
eyes  and  eyelids.  Finger-print  it  in, 
as  it  were,  with  the  lightest  of  move- 
ments. Done  regularly,  with  a  trace 
left  on  overnight,  this  will  prevent 
that  ageing  crepey  appearance  that 
appears  around  the  eyes. 

That  is  all  to  the  night  treatment. 
Next  morning  rinse  the  face  thor- 
oughly with  cold  water  and  a  rubber 
sponge,  before  patting  dry  and 
applying  make-up. 

Now  could  there  be  anything 
simpler  or  quicker  than  that, 
however  busy  you  have  been,  or 
however  tired  you  may  be? 


Here  is  another  housewifely  query. 
This  correspondent  suflEers  badly 
from  the  heat  of  the  gas  cooker  when 
she  is  busy  preparing  a  meal.  Her  skin 
is  sensitive  and  it  gets  tight  and  red. 

Before  starting  work  in  the  kitchen 
dab  the  skin  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
witch-hazel.  One  part  of  the  latter 
goes  to  two  parts  of  the  milk.  Mix  it 
fresh  each  day,  so  make  only  a  smaU 
quantity  at  a  time.  Dab  on  and  allow 
to  dry.  Then  use  a  weather  cream  or  a 
special  "sensitive"  skin  cream  as  a 
powder  base. 

Elbows  provide  a  problem  for  the 
business  girl.  She  will  lean  on 
the  desk  and  so  her  elbows  are  often 
red  and  unattractive.  Gentle  massage 
with  a  softened  and  well  soaped  rubber 
nail  brush  every  day  will  work  wonders, 
but  if  you  wish  to  do  something  quick 
and  effective  because  you  are  going 
out,  try  this  : 

Wash  the  arms  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  dry,  and  then  rub  in  some 
liquefying  cleansing  cream.  Place  a 
little  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  rub 
the  opposite  elbow  in  it.  Leave  it  to 
soak  in  while  you  prepare  the  following 
paste.  Take  a  tablespoon  of  almond 
meal.  Strain  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  add  half  a  teaspoon  of  peroxide  and 
a  few  drops  of  witch-hazel.  Make  into 
a  soft  paste.  Take  two  strips  of  soft 
clean  white  rag.  Put  a  little  pad  of 
paste  in  the  centre  of  each  and  tie  to 
both  elbows.  Leave  there  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.    Take  ofi,  rinse  with  cold 


water,  dry  and  apply  some  powder 
cream. 

Tomato  makes  a  good  bleach  for  dis- 
coloured elbows.  Skin  a  ripe  tomato. 
The  skin  will  come  off  easily  if  you 
plunge  the  tomato  into  boiling  water  i<x 
a  few  minutes.  Mash  the  rest  to  a  pulp, 
and  fold  it  into  an  old  white  handker- 
chief. Bandage  this  roimd  the  elbow. 
A  bit  of  oil  skin  will  keep  in  the  mois- 
ture. Leave  for  as  long  as  convenient, 
but  not  less  than  half  an  hour.  Remove, 
wash  with  warm  water,  dry,  and  mas- 
sage the  elbows  with  cold  cream. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
arm  make-up.  With  autumn 
and  indoor  festivities  in  the  of&ng,  this 
becomes  important. 

You  really  need  a  good  liquid  powder 
as  a  foundation.  Liquid  powders  in 
these  days  are  available  in  a  wide  range 
of  tints.  So  see  to  it  that  you  get  one 
that  matches  your  skin,  a  tone  or  so 
darker  than  you  use  on  the  face.  Avoid 
White,  it  just  looks  clownish.  If  you 
have  a  very  dry  skin,  you  may  need  to 
smear  on  a  tiny  trace  of  cold  cream 
before  applying  the  Uquid. 

Then  take  a  swab  of  cotton-wool  and 
wring  it  out  of  tepid  water.  With  this, 
pat  on  the  liquid  powder.  This  way 
you  will  get  smooth  results.  Get  some- 
one else  to  do  shoulders  and  back  for 
you. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

BlODdie.— 9  stone  2  lbs.  or  thereabouts  is 
considered  an  average  weight  for  your  height. 

Alana. — Cream  of  Cacumber  will  suit  your 
purposes. 

Unbappy. — J<mii  a  tdass  for  physical  culture: 
After  a  small  entrance  fee,  the  classes  cost 
6d.  each. 

Annabel  (Greenwich). — Here  is  a  way 
of  correcting  a  double  chin.  Put  a  little 
cream  on  the  backs  of  left  hand  fingers. 
Hold  up  the  head.  Slap  vigorously  upwards 
on  the  muscle  imder  the  point  of  the  chin. 
Remove  surplus  cream.  Renew  the  slapping 
with  an  astringent. 

L.  H.  S.  (Coventry). — Send  a  stamped 
envelope  for  details  trf  a  course  of  treatment 
that  has  helped  many  readers. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half-a-guinea  is 
awarded  to  K.  Stewart,  33  Paignton  Road, 
Rotton  Park,  Birmingham,  16,  for  :- 

Now  We're  in  the  Air 

And  So  To  Bed 

Strike  Me  Pink 

Flying  Fleas 

Prizes  of  half-a-crown  each  are  awarded  I 
Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Hardingham,  79  Robs 
Street,  Brixton,  S.W.9,  for  :— 

Grand  Old  Girt 

A  Hundred  Years  Old 

Invitation  to  a  Waltz 

Don't  Rush  Me 

H.  Keighley,  171  Moorside  Road,  Eccleshill, 
Bradford,  for : — 

Abyssinia 

The  Man  in  Possession 
Little  Caesar 

D.  Fleet,  29  Beechers  Road,  Mile  Oak, 
Portslade,  Sussex,  for  : — 

The  Devil  is  a  Woman 
The  Man  Who  Could  Work  Mirach 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
Sweet  Surrender 


I 


G.  Pont,  52  Primrose  Street,  Leith,  N.B., 
for  :— 

Schooldays 
Over  the  Garden  Wall 
Forbidden  Fruit 
The  Medicine  Man 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales'  is  to  Unk  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PiCTUREGOEs,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.'2. 

There  Is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "titles"  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Beacon. 
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So  make  sure  it's  a 

PLAYER'S 


There  is  only  one  genuine  Player's 
'Medium'  Navy  Cut— Make  sure  you  gef 
PLAYER'S  by  seeing  the  lifebuoy  trade- 
mark on  the  packet  and  the  words 
PLAYER'S  'MEDIUM'  NAVY  CUT  on 
each  Cigarette 
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NOW  KNOWN  AROUND  theWORII) 


Into  London  these  days  come  lovely  women  irom  their 
holidays — bent  upon  turning  themselves  from  careless 
summer  beauties  into  creatures  oi  radiant,  formal  love- 
liness. .  .  hurrying  to  one  iamous  House  in  Bond  Street 
as  first  step  in  the  transformation. 
In  almost  all  the  world's  smart  capitals,  a  similar  scene 
is  taking  place.     Lovely  women  everywhere  are 
hurrying  to  the  outposts  of  this  very  English  Com- 
plexion House   for   the  same  fine 
beauty  products. 
Yardley's  simple  formulas  have 
marked  a  new  era  in  beauty 
practice.  All  over  the  world 
women  have  accepted 
them  immediately 


FOR  SKIN  CARE:  English  Complexion  Cream, 
3/6  (triple  size  7/6)  ;  Liquefying  Cleansing 
Cream  cleanses  pores,  removes  make-up,  3  6 
(triple  size  7/6)  ;  Toning  Lotion,  2/6  (triple  size 
5  6)  ;  Skin  Food,  3  6  (triple  size  7  6)  ;  Sldn  Lotion, 
2  6  (triple  size  5,6)  ;  Foundation  Cream,  2  6; 
Trial  Beauty  Boxes,  ifor  each  type  of  skin,  S  6. 
FOR  MAKE-UP:  Rouge  Cream,  2  -;  Lipstick, 
3  - :  Eyeshadow,  Z,  - ;  and  Nail  Enamel,  1,6. 


as  the  last  word  in  skin  core  technique.    Yardley's  century-old 
skill  as  fine  perfumers  ensures  their  exquisite  purity,  delicacy  and 
efficacy. 

One  single  preparation  (varied,  of  course,  for  each  sldn  type  or  special 
problem)  has  been  created  for  each  important  skin-beautifying  factor: 
cleansing— nourishing — stimulation.  The  result  is  a  fine,  firm,  youth- 
ful complexion — within  the  reach  of  every  woman.    For  no  matter 
how  busy  you  are,  you  can  spend  the  few  minutes  a  day  at  home 
this  regime  requires.     And   Yardley  things  are  so  widely  used 
they're  far  from  costly  at  your  own  chemist,  shop  or  coiffeur. 
Let  experts  in  our  Bond  Street  Salon  show  you  the  simple  new 
application  method  which  enables  you  to  secure  resiilts  as  delightful 
as  a  beauty  specialist's. ^^all  in — or  send  for  the  free,  entrancing  new 
book  in  colour.  "  Beauty  Secrets  irom  Bond  Street,"  with  the  same  in- 
formation. Find  out  about  this  world-wide  beauty  renaissance  today  1 


BY  *PPOINTMtNT 


THE   YARDLEY  BEAUTY  SALON 

33  Old  Bond  Street 
Yardley  Beauty  Treatments  by  skilled 
operators,  5  6,  10  6  and  15  6.  Call 
in  any  time  for  a  fresh  ouUook  on 
loveliness. 
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Here  are  reduced  Uluttra- 
tiont  of  the  three  World 
Record  Celebration  Gifts. 


JUST 
OUT 


eco-ti 


aiEBmioN 

GIFTS 

l(y  taunck  ike  jttU  Ukitc^ 


—  -  ISTORY  IS  being  made— records  are  being  broken — by  No.  i  of 
Mother" — Just  Out.  Already  this  marvellous  new  Home  Journal,  v.ith  its  three 
world  record  Celebration  Gifts,  is  being  discussed  and  praised  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  At  this  very  moment  thousands  more  are  buying  it.  In  a  few  hours  this 
first  valuable  issue  will  be  completely  SOLD  OUT!  Unless  you  get  your  copy 
to-day  you  may  be  too  late.  No  "  Mother  "  or  Mother-to-be  should  miss  seeing 
"  Mother  "—how  astonishingly  different  it  is— a  really  NEW  IDEA— the  journal 
home-loving  women  of  aU  ages  have  been  waiting  for— INTIMATE— FRANK— 
FRIENDLY— PRACTICAL ! 

LOOK  at  the  three  Celebration  Gifts  which  "  Mother  "  is  making  to  every  reader 
of  No.  I,  Just  Out. 


FREE     ^^i'**  gyc'T  copy  ia  a  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR 
PLATE,  suitable  for  framing,  of  the  DUCHESS 
OF  KENT  AND  PRINCE  EDWARD,  reproduced  from  an  oil 
painting  by  a  distlngolahed  artist. 

PJJgp'  Also  inside  every  copy  is  a  beautiful  36-PAGE 
"MOTHER'S  KNITTING  BOOK,"  with  a 
coloured  cover,  specially  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Patons  ft  Baldwins,  and  containing  over  20  new 
designs  in  knitwear. 

GRAND  GIFT  PRESENTATION 

of  superb  New  Style  HOUSEHOLD  SCALES.  These  Scales 
are  an  entirely  new  idea,  and  a  large  special  consignment 
has  been  reserved  EXCLUSIVELY  for  the  readers  of 
"MOTHER."  Pull  details  and  your  Reservation  forms  for 
this  unique  Gift  Presentation  are  on  page  7  of  No.  1  of 
"  MOTHER." 


Don't  risk  missing  this  memorable  issue  and  its  three  splendid  Celebration  Gifts. 
The  only  way  to  make  certain  of  No.  i  of  "  Mothfb  "  is  to  go  or  send  out  for  your 
copy  to  the  nearest  bookstall  or  newsagent — AT  ONCE. 


MOTHER  J 


6" 

ontkL 


BABYCRAFT  ♦  FASHION  ♦  COOKERY  ♦  DIET  ♦  HEALTH  ♦  BEAUTY  ♦  KNITTING  ♦  FURNISHING 
GARDENING    ♦    HOMEMAKING    ♦    GREAT  NEW  ROMANTIC  SERIAL    ♦    FINE  SHORT  STORIES 
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uw  iame  Miperh  hemdli 


ife  on  (he  ocean  wave  agrees  with 
is  lovely  star.   She  says  she  loves 
feel  the  sun  and  the  sea  breezes 
her  face,  yet  never  has  even  the 
lightest    traces    of   course  skin. 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  keeps  my  skin 
lear  and  smooth,"  she  says. 


DOES  your  skin  feel  harsh  and 
coarse?  Skin  specialists  say 
that  under  the  microscope  almost 
any  woman's  skin  shows  layers 
and  ridges  of  tiny  dead  scales. 

But  how  different  Kay  Francis' 
skin  looks  !  Flawlessly  clear  and 
soft  because  she  has  smoothed  away 
these  tinv  dead  scales  with  LUX 
TOILET  SOAP.  Use  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  every  day  and  soon  your  skin, 


TL 768- 109 


Lux  Toilet  l^^oap 


In  r4»arN«»  Skill  wpoiliii^  YOi'ii  ioveiiiieN!«? 


too,  will 
smooth. 

Lux  Toilet  Soap's  quick-acting 
beaut}'  lather  dissolves  these 
scales,  clears  away  coarse  skin,  and 
reveals  the  smooth  skin  that 
lies  beneath.  Use  this 
fragrant  white  soap 
for  a  beauty  bath, 
too.  Obtainable 
everywhere. 


I  The  hvauty  snttjt  iisi'tl  /*>• 
1 846  oiil  of  857 film  stars 


TABLET 


\  I.HI  hK  rKiHu  t.T 


ThU  price  applies 
(iri-.tl  Hril.nn  jnd 
Ntirthcrn  Ircljnd  1 
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BLESSING 

TO  HER! 


BURDEN 

TO  YOU! 


C  H£  reuds  in  those  energeiic  romps  with  ths  children  I     Shes  mother  and  pal  in  one. 

Worl^ing  or  playing,  her  cheery  smile  and  ready  energy  make  the  home  a  haven  of 
happiness.  She's  net>er  irritable  or  out-of-sorts — enjoys  her  meals  and  sleeps  like  a  lop. 
Yes  I — her  children  are  a  blessing — her  work  is  a  blessing — her  WHOLE  LIFE  is  a 
BLESSING  TO  HER  I  She  takes  YEAST-VITE I 


\^^HIL£  she  revels  and  romps,  do  you  sit  and  suffer  ?  One  of  the  weary. 

worn-out  mothers — too  tired  to  join  in  the  children's  fun — wondering 
how  on  earth  you're  going  to  get  through  the  endless  drudgery  of  housework — 
"  headachy  "  and  tired — nerves  on  edge — can't  sleep  at  night — meals  made 
miserable  by  stomach  trouble.  How  can  your  life  be  anything  but  a  BURDEN 
to  you  ?  YOU  NEED  YEAST-VITE  ! 


YEAST-VITE  IS  LIFE 


HOME,  without  a  healthy,  happy 
mother,  is  a  cold,  dark  and  cheerless 
place.  For  when  mother  is  unwell,  when 
all  her  happy,  bubbling  energy  is  gone  .  .  . 
when  she  sits  in  her  chair  utterly  weary 
and  worn-out  .  .  .  her  one-time  joyous 
smil*!  overshadowed  by  tired  lines  of 
pain  .  .  .  when  she  is  racked  by  a  thumping 
hearlache  .  .  .  the  hearts  of  her  children 
anu  husband  are  made  heavy  by  the 
burden  of  her  suffering. 

If  you  are  a  weary  mother,  worn-out 
by  the  cares  of  your  home  ...  or  if  you 
have  a  sufleniii<  mother  or  father  ...  or 
if  scmeor.>-  near  to  you  is  being  tortured 
by  Pain,  "  Nerves,"  Rheumatism,  Indi- 
gestion or  Sleeplessness,  then — it  is" 
within  the  power  of  \'cast-Vite  to  bring 
SWIFT  RELIEF. 


YEAST-VITE  has  brought  the  inestim- 
able boon  of  QUICK  PAIN  RELIEF 
and  LASTING  HEALTH  BENEFIT 

within  the  reach  of  all. 

YEAST-VITE  drives  away  a  head- 
ache or  nerve  pain  and  brings  GLORIOUS 
RELIEF  IN  A  FEW  minutes  ! 

YEAST-VITE  illuroinates  the  black 
clouds  of  depression  with  the  BRIGHT 
SUNLIGHT  of  ENERGY  and  VIGOUR 
in  10/20  MINUTES. 

YEAST-VITE  conquers  a  bad  attack 
of  INDIGESTION  in  record  time  ! 

YEAST-VITE  brings  strength  to 
the  exhausted — relief  to  the  pain-racked — 
sleep  to  the  sleepless — health  to  the 
healthless  ! 


YOUR  QUICK-HEALTH  TIME  TABLE 

FROM 

TO 

TIME 

NERVE  PAINS  - 
HEADACHES  - 
LASSITUDE 
DEPRESSION  - 
"  NERVES  " 
INDIGESTION  - 
EXHAUSTION  - 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
RHEUMATISM  - 
CONSTIPATION  - 
IMPURE  BLOOD 

Glorious  Relief 
Deliverance 
Vim  and  Vigour 
Buoyant  Energy 
Steadiness 
Keen  Appetite  - 
Animation    -  - 
Calm  Repose  - 
Pain  Relief 
Regularity 
Purification 

IN     5  15  MIN. 
IN     5  15  MIN. 
IN   10  20  MIN. 
IN   10  20  MIN. 
IN   10  20  MIN. 
IN   15-30  MIN. 
IN   15  30  MIN. 
IN   30  60  MIN. 
IN   24  HOURS 
IN   36  HOURS 
IN   36  HOURS 

NO  CURE— NO  PAY 

This  it  unquestionably  the  most  HONEST,  STRAIGHTFORWARD 
and  Fair  Dealing  Offer  ever  made  to  the  British  Public.  For  your 
health's  sake  accept  it  TO-DAY. 

Simply  obtain  a  1/3  Bottle  of  "  Yeast-Vite  "  Brand  Tonic  Tablets,  and  if  you 
are  not  THOKOUGHLY  CONVINCED  of  the  WONDERKL'L  POWER, 
PERFECT  SAEETY  and  TONIC  PROPERTIES  of  "  YEAST-VITE,"  return 
the  empty  carton  to  Irving's  Yeast-Vite,  Ltd.,  Watford,  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded  at  once  and  in  full. 


Tonic  Tablets,  Sold  Everywhere,  3d.,  6d.,    1/3,  3^ 
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Pictu  regoc^-lhe 


Mosl  Popular  IViaga^ine 


ALL  THE 


'HAT  a  rich  storehouse  of  memories  a  regular  picturegoer  has 
to  draw  upon  ! 

Just  think  how  much  poorer  you  would  be  without  the 
memory  of  certain  film  scenes  which  you  can  conjure  up  at  will. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compile  a  list  of,  say,  ten  scenes, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  impressed  us.  We  should  probablj'  find  that 
the  best  scenes  were  by  no  means  always  in  the  best  film,  or  played  by  our 
favourite  star. 

To  be  impressive,  to  be  really  memorable,  a  scene  must  have  more  than 
just  good  acting;  it  must  have  an  idea  behind  it;  it  must  be  cosmic  and 
dynamic. 

Work  out  your  own  list;  if  it  has  no  other  effect,  it  -will  refresh  your 
memory  of  some  great  moments. 

As  a  rough  guide,  here  is  a  list  which  Lionel  Barrymore  has  compiled  for 
his  own  satisfaction  out  of  his  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  films. 


Thrilling  Moments 

H 


e  places  them  in  this  order  : 

1.  The  arrival  of  the  klansmen  in  Birth  of  a  Nation. 

2.  The  funeral  in  Imitation  of  Life. 

3.  Marie  Dressier  being  taken  to  prison,  the  final  scene  in  Min  and  Bill. 

4.  Renee  Adoree  following  the  army  trucks,  searching  for  John  Gilbert 
in  The  Big  Parade. 

5.  The  scene  when  Wallace  Beery  slapped  Jackie  Cooper  and  then 
broke  his  fist  on  the  wall,  in  The  Champ. 

6.  Lilian  Gish  on  the  pillory  in  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

7.  The  chariot  race  in  Ben  Hur. 

8.  Jean  Hersholt  handcuffed  to  Gibson  Gowland  in  Death  ^"aUey 
in  Greed. 

9.  Luise  Rainer's  "telephone  scene"  in  The  Great  Ziegfeld. 

10.  Lon  Chaney  selling  his  sacks  of  hoarded  candles  to  show  his  love 
for  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  in  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 
And  not  a  single  love  scene  in  the  lot  of  them  ! 


Do  You  Agree  ? 


Three  of  these  films  it  has  not  been  my  good  luck  to  see— 
Imitation  of  Life,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Great  Ziegfeld, 
though  I  hope  to  repair  this  last  omission  before  long. 

As  to  the  other  seven,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  tht.t  I  should 
agree  absolutely  with  Barrymore's  choice. 

No.  1,  yes.  No.  4,  perhaps.  No.  7,  certainly.  No  8  .stsnds 
a  good  chance,  though  the  colour  in  which  this  scene  was 
taken  was  so  crude  as  to  detract  considerably  from  the  effect. 

Similarly  in  No.  10,  Chaney  s  make-up  was  soohviously 
artificial  as  to  rob  the  scene  of  much  of  its  conviction.  Here, 
as  in  No.  3,  Lionel  Barrymore  was  obviously  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  seif-sacrifice  depicted. 

I  admit  to  being  greatly  swayed  by  spectacle,  provided  it  is  done  with 
conviction.  I  think,  for  this  reason,  I  might  be  inclined  to  include  the 
sea-fight  in  Ben  Hur,  certainly  the  charge  of  wild  elephants  in  Chang, 
possibly  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Too  Many 

The  difficulty  would  be  to  determine  what  to  leave  out.  Could  we  dispense 
with  the  scene  in  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  in  which  the  hard-boiled  girl 
reporter  reads  her  lover's  poem  ?  The  posthumous  conferring  of  the  V.C.  in 


These  turn  look 
like  makir^  a 
popular  pair — 
Gladys  Sioarth- 
out  and  Fred 
MacMurray  iii 
in  "  Champagne 
Waltz." 


Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer?  The  storming  of  the  jail  in  Furv?  The  "  pvscho- 
logical  attack"  of  the  Officers'  Regiment  in  the  Russian  film,  Chapaev? 

And  what  of  the  scene  in  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  in  which  the  officers  refuse 
to  eat  the  cheese  ?  The  scene  in  Ah  !  Wilderness  in  which  Lionel  Barrvmore 
(of  course  he  had  to  leave  this  out  of  his  own  Ust)  had  a  heart-to-he.'j.i  t  talk 
with  his  son,  Eric  Linden?  Hepburn's  declaration  in  Morning  Glory  that 
she  wanted  to  be  an  actress  ? 

Did  you  see  the  resuscitation  of  the  sick  horse  in  Mrs.  Il'j^^?*  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  ?  Dare  we  omit  the  shattering  five  minutes  in  The  Country  Doctor  in 
{Cotitinue'f  on  page  6) 
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(Coniintted  from  page  5) 

which  the  Quins  were  bom  ?  The  episode  of 
the  feeding-machine  in  Modern  Times  ?  The 
opening  scenes  of  Escape  Me  Never  ?  The  scene 
in  Sins  of  Man,  in  which  Jean  Hersholt's  deaf 
son  first  hears  ? 


Boiling  Down 

Then  there  is  the  scene  in  Lady  for  a  Day  in 
which  the  Governor  and  Mayor  of  New  York 
and  all  the  aristocracy  turn  up  to  save  the 
apple-woman's  credit ;  and  the  moment  in 
Thirty-nine  Steps,  in  which  Robert  Donat  is 
arrested  by  Sheiifi  Frank  Cellier;  and  the  bit 
in  .  .  .  but  one  could  go  on  for  pages  and  pages. 

Faced  with  such  a  choice,  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  indeed  to  boil  it  down  to  a  mere 
ten;  and  these,  mind  you,  are  all  from  com- 
paratively recent  pictures;  Barrymore,  for  his 
hst,  ranges  over  a  score  or  so  of  years. 

Heaven  knows  how  many  "memorable 
moments"  would  come  to  light  if  we  began 
groping  back  in  our  memory  of  the  earlier  talkies 
and  into  the  silent  era. 

Try  putting  down  the  moments  that  have 
remained  in  your  memory — and  why;  and  get 
your  friends  to  do  the  same.  It  will  refresh  your 
memory  of  some  grand  occasions  ... 
and  it  will  also  throw  a  valuable  sidelight 
on  the  characters  of  your  friends. 

Swell  Person 

Talking  about  thrills,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck experienced  one  recently. 
Barbara  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
{leople  in  Hollywood.  Of  course,  not 
being  dumb,  she  must  be  aware  of  this, 
but  she  certainly  wasn't  prepared  for 
what  happened  on  the  last  day  of  produc- 
tion of  His  Brother's  Wife  at  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  studios. 

Barbara  had  been  playing  opposite 
Robert  Taylor  in  that;  and  when  she 
appeared  for  the  final  scene,  the  company 
assembled,  including  everybody  from 
prop-men  to  Taylor,  and  after  a  short 
sj)eech  from  Director  "  Woody  "  Van  Dyke, 
she  was  presented  with  an  engraved 
scroll,  stating  : 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Van  Dyke  Troupe  (His  Brother's  Wife) 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  endorsing  you, 
Miss  Barbara  Stanwyck,  as  Number  One 
Actress  and  Swell  Person.  Your  thought- 
fulness  will  long  be  remembered."  The 
scroll  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
company. 


Seventy-four  Sets 


1 wondered,  when  Dolores  Del  Rio's 
husband  was  over  here  some  weeks 
ago,  why  he  seemed  so  interested  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

He  is,  of  course,  Cedric  Gibbons,  chief 
art-director  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  in 
Hollywood,  and  I  realise  now  that  he  was 
getting  the  "atmosphere''  of  the  place, 
preparatory  to  reproducing  it  for 
M.-G.-M.'s  forthcoming  film  Parnell,  in 
which  Clark  Gable  and  Joan  Crawford 
are  to  be  starred. 

To  capture  the  Irish  backgrounds, 
Joan  Stahl  (who  also,  you  remember, 
directed  Magnificent  Obsession)  has  sent  a 
camera-crew  to  Ireland;  and  Mr.  Gibbons 
(who  dislikes  being  called  "Mr.  Del  Rio" 
just  as  much  as  you  would)  will  design  seventy- 
four  sets,  including  the  House  of  Commons  as 
it  was  in  the  'eighties. 

This  set  will  be  the  largest  ever  built  at 
M.-G.-M.,  just  beating  Juliet's  garden  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 


the  country  in  return  for  an  exclusive  story  for 
his  paper;  but  comphcations  set  in,  and  before 
many  hours  have  passed  they  are  being  hunted 
by  the  police  of  tluree  countries. 

London,  Paris,  and  other  European  cities 
provide  a  setting  for  their  hairsbreadth  escapes 
and  hilarious  and  romantic  adventures;  which 
is  just  as  well,  since  it  helps  us  to  distinguish 
the  plot  from  that  of  It  Happened  One  Night. 

Plucky  Arline 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  acts  of 
pluck  in  the  studios. 
The  legitimate  theatre  has  a  fine  tradition  of 
devotion  to  duty,  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
"The  show  must  go  on." 

In  the  film  studio,  with  its  more  elastic 
conditions,  this  isn't  often  so  necessary;  but 
when  it  is,  the  players  are  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  other  day  Arline  Judge  was  finishing  a 
dancing  scene  in  a  fikn  when  she  struck  a  table 
with  her  side  and  broke  two  ribs. 

The  next  day  she  was  due  to  play  in  some 
strenuous  dramatic  scenes  in  Valiant  is  the 
Word  for  Carrie  at  her  "home  studio,"  Para- 
mount: so  she  just  had  her  ribs  strapped  up 
and  didn't  say  a  word  to  anyone. 

And  for  three  days  she  went  through  those 
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Keep  Going  ! 


Before  they  started  on  that  one.  however, 
fiable  and  Joan  are  to  team  in  [.ore  on  the 
/fun  ill  which  tliey  will  have,  for  company, 
Kobcrt  Young,  Reginald  Owen,  .Melville  Cooper, 
and  Edmund  (iwcnn.  (Three  British,  you  will 
notice,  in  a  ca.st  of  six  principals). 

/,ove  on  the  Run  is  about  an  American  news- 
pafKT  (X)rre»f)ondenl  and  a  duchess  V'ho  seeks 
fv.a(>';  from  an  uncongenial  marriage. 

Th»-  news  hawk  offers  her  assistance  in  fleeing 

a 


A  pastoral  symphony — without  pipes;  Charles 
Ruggles  and  Mary  Boland  in  "  Wives  Never 
Know." 


scenes — and  considerable  pain  as  well — until 
her  husband,  Wesley  Ruggles,  who  was  directing 
the  film,  found  out. 

It  seems  that  valiant  is  a  pretty  good  word 
for  Arline,  too. 


Slaughter 


S])caking  of  accidents,  it's  some  time  since 
any  company  has  ha<l  as  many  mishaps  as 
the  location -unit  making  Cecil  H.  De  Mille's  Tlie 
Plainxman. 

In  an  exciting  stampe<le  of  six  horses  driven 


by  Jean  Arthur,  who  plays  the  part 
of  "Calamity  Jane"  opposite  Gar>' 
Cooper's  "Wild  BUI  Hickok," 
Buffalo  BUl's  right-hand  man,  poor 
Jean  was  thrown  from  the  stage- 
coach in  which  she  was  riding  and 
sustained  a  badly-sprained  wrist. 

The  stage-coach  scene  was  re-shot 
with  a  double  for  Jean,  and  this 
time  Gary  Cooper  was  thrown  out. 
Result :  bad  bruises  and  several 
minor  injuries. 

Ten  of  the  location  troupe 
collapsed  from  the  heat  and  were 
taken  to  the  field  hospitcd ;  six  gave 
up  work  for  the  day,  suffering  any- 
thing from  a  crushed  finger  to  a 
kick  on  the  chin;  and  two  were 
bitten  by  virulent  insects. 

Four  doctors  were  in  attendance 
during  the  location  trip. 

**  A  Strom-Zoom  " 

From  my  favourite  Indian  film- 
paper  I  cull  some  gems  of 
narratives   for   your  delectation. 
They  are  from  "The  story  of  the 
film,"  entitled  The  Mark  of  Zero. 
Excitement  : 

"The  treasure  is  on  its  way. 
Kashmira  triu  aiphantly  driving  a 
four-horse  chariot.  All  of  a  sudden 
an  arrow  pierces  Pahadsinh— there 
is  a  tumult. 

"  Madam's  hirelings  fall  on  the  treasure.  But 
lo  !  a  Strom  in  the  shape  of  a  beggar  zoom  in  the 
Jungle.  This  beggar  The  Mark  of  Zero' 
punishes  the  conspirators  and  saves  Kashmira 
from  indignity. 

"The  Princess  gives  him  her  ring  as  a  token 
of  friendship  when  they  part." 

Arch  Dabbler 

And  romance  : 
"When   Kashmira  takes  a  stroll   in  the 
garden.  Madam  goes  there  and  .starts  serenading 
love,    rhe  young  heart  of  the  Princess  pines  for 
a  companion. 

"  .\midst  the  wild  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
the  twittering  of  birds,  she  succumbs  to  Madam's 
entreating  voice,  but  they  are  checked  by  the 
constant  noises  of  the  gardener's  shovel 


"This  upsets  Madam,  who  pounces 
on  the  gardener.  They  fight  and 
depart.  It  is  again  the  Mark  of  Zero, 
the  arch  dabbler  in  the  affairs  of 
Madam." 


Fisherman's  Paradise 

However,  it  is  in  the  editorial 
columns,  when  the  editor  is 
flaying  a  rival  for  "sharp  practice," 
that  he  is  at  his  grandest. 

"Paid  for  flattery  and  sycophan- 
tism  in  journalism  is  much  worse  even  than 
coercion  and  blackmailing,  for,  whereas  the  latter 
aims  at  a  morsel,  the  former  lives  to  the  patting. 

"That  much,  wc  tliink,  is  enough,  to  provide 
our  friend  a  tip  that  in  forsaking  honesty  and 
straightforwardness  doesn't  lie  the  boldest  that 
is  not  the  pride  of  'spineless.'     If  however, 

^Ir.  thinks  otherwise  he  is  living  in  a  fool's 

and  a  fisherman's  paradise." 

WTiich  may  or  may  not  mean  something 
pretty  crushing. 


Interviewing  Garbo 

'T'here  are  said  to  be  more  ways  of  killing  a 
J-  cat  than  choking  it  with  cream;  but  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  way  of  interviewing 
Garbo — and  that  is  by  appearing  to  be  doing 
something  else. 

Barbara  Barondess  did  just  that — and  got 
away  with  it. 

Barbara  was  a  Broadway  columnist,  respon- 
sible for  a  column  headed  "Little  Bo-Peep  on 
Broadway" ;  and  her  editor  bet  her  she  couldn't 
get  an  interview  with  Garbo. 

She  promptly  took  train  for  Hollywood, 
where  she  managed  to  wangle  for  herself  a  part 
in  a  film  with  Garbo. 

Friendly  advances  broke  down  Garbo's  reserve, 
and  Barbara  obtained  her  interview  and  won 
her  bet. 

However,  Hollywood  had  its  revenge.  Bar- 
bara Barondess  "got  an  acting  bug,  "  and  didn't 


A  heart-to-heart  talk  between  Lew  Ayres  and 
Joyce  Compton  in  "  Murder  With  Pictures." 


go  back  to  her  keyhole  column.  You  will  see 
her  as  the  pretty  brunette  dance-hall  girl  in 
Lady  Be  Careful. 

Garbo  in  Gems 

Adrian,  the  famous  dress-designer  for  M.-G.-M., 
has  commissioned  a  Hollywood  jeweller  to 
construct  an  entire  gown  of  jewels  to  be  worn 
by  Greta  Garbo  in  Camille. 

This  confection,  creation,  or  what  you  will, 
consists  of  a  mass  of  jewels  fastened,  in  crown 
settings,  on  a  background  of  fine  gold  mesh. 

It  features  antique  French  rose-cut  diamonds 
and  square-cut  emeralds. 

To  be  worn  with  this  simple  Autumn  outfit, 
the  jeweller  is  also  evolving  an  elabora.te  neck- 
lace, tiara,  and  bracelets. 

Throughout  this  film  every  jewel,  and  every 
jewelled  ornament  to  be  worn  by  the  star,  has 
been  specially  designed  for  the  corresponding 
costume. 

"For  example,"  says  Adrian,  "a  collection  of 
interesting  rings  promises  to  create  a  definite 


trend  in  the  realm  of  costume  jewellery  for  the 
Autumn." 

You'd  better  see  this  film,  girls,  before 
ordering  your  supply  of  Autumn  rings. 

Detective  Temple 

If  Shirley  Temple  has  her  own  way — which 
quite  frequently  happens,  I  may  tell  you — 
she  will  be  a  detective  in  her  next  picture. 

It's  all  because  she  went  one  night  lately 
to  the  movies  to  see  the  latest  Warner  Oland 
picture  Charlie  Chan  at  the  Race  Track. 

Next  day,  fired  with  an  ambition  to  become  a 
"deteckatiff,"  she  spent  the  whole  morning 
detecting  like  anything,  all  round  the  Temple 
homestead ;  and  in  the  afternoon  she  had  an 
inspiration,  and  rang  up  Darryl  Zanuck,  chief  of 
production  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

"I've  got  a  swell  idea  for  my  next  picture," 
she  announced.  "I'll  be  a  'deteckatiff,'  and  I'll 
be  called  'Curley  Chan.'  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Mr.  Zanuck  ?  " 

What  Mr.  Zanuck  thought  of  it  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained ;  but  one  thing  seems  positive — 
if  anyone  can  sell  the  studio  the  idea  of  making 
a  film  called  Curley  Chan,  Shirley  can. 

No  Rest  for  Fred 

Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred  MacMurray  are 
teaming  for  the  third  time. 
After  The  Gilded  Lady  and  The  Bride  Comes 
Home,  they  are  now  together  in  Maid  of  Salem, 
the  witchcraft  story  which  Frank  Lloyd  is 
producing  as  well  as  directing  for  Paramount. 

Lloyd,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  respons- 
ible for  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 

Very  few  players  have  ever  made  the  sudden 
rise  to  fame  that  MacMurray  has  enjoyed.  He 
has  been  with  Paramount  only 
eighteen  months,  and  Maid  of  Salem 
is  the  tenth  production  in  which  he 
has  had  a  leading  role. 

And  now  he  has  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  him  for  some  time  to 
come — Champagne  Waltz  opposite 
Gladys  Swarthout,  Panama  Gal  with 
Carole  Lombard,  That's  What  Girls 
Are  Made  Of  with  Sylvia  Sidney,  and 
High,  Wide,  and  Handsome  with  Irene 
Dunne. 

He  may  also  play  the  lead  in 
Diamond  Rush,  a  story  of  the 
Johaimesburg  mines. 

Film  Folk 

Cary  Grant  has  become  so  brown 
with  sun  and  brine  at  his  Santa 
Monica  beach  house  that  he  wUl  need 
no  make-up  for  his  new  Paramount 
film,  Wedding  Present,  in  which  he 
plays  opposite  Joan  Bennett. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Pete  Smith,  the  M.-G.-M.  screen  commentator, 

is  conducting  a  national  movie-making  contest, 
open  to  all  bona-fide  amateur  American  picture 
makers.  ♦         ♦  ♦ 

Joan  Crawford  has  been  g^ven  a  clock  with 
the  letters  of  her  name  instead  of  figures,  and 
gold  hands.        ♦         ♦  ♦ 

Stuart  Erwin  plays  the  leading  comedy  role 
in  Pigskin  Parade,  a  musical  with  a  college 
football  background. 

♦  ♦  » 

Walter  Wanger  will  co-star  Syh  ia  Sidney  and 
Henry  Fonda  in  Three  Times  Loser,  and  intends 
to  develop  them  into  a  screen  team. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  Wuthering  Heights  is  made  in  Holly- 
wood, not  only  background  scenes  from  the 
actual  country  described  will  appear,  but  also 
the  sound  of  curlews  and  larks,  of  which  a 
special  record  has  been  sent  to  America. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  cast  of  Camille  includes  Greta  Garbo  as 
Marguerite  Gautier,  Robert  Taylor  as  Arniand. 
Henry  Daniell  as  Varville,  Elizabeth  Allan  as 
Nichette,  Lenore  Ulric  as  Olympe,  May  Robson 
as  Nannie,  and  Lionel  Barrvmore  as  Duval. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

M.-G.-M.'s  Libelled  Lady  has  Jean  Harlow, 
MjTTia  Loy,  William  Powell,  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  title  of  the  M.-G.-M.  film  Chained  Z-i^MK.f 
has  been  changed  to  Where's  Elmer  ? 

GUY  BEACON 
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Continuing  "A  PORTRAIT  OF 


Fred  scored  a  tremendous  hit  in  the  stage  pro- 
duction of  "The  Gay  Divorce,"  in  which  he  played 
in  New  York  and  London.  He  is  seen  here  in  the 
film  version,  which  was  no  less  successful,  dancing 
"  The  Continental "  with  Ginger  Rogers. 

ETURNING  home,  they  were  starred 
in  Funny  Face,  also  a  Gershwin 
melody  show.  Rockwell  J.  Graham, 
reviewing  the  show,  said  that  the 
appearance  of  Fred  and  Adele 
Astaire  in  a  show  boasting  music  by  George 
Gershwin  was  sufficient  to  keep  anyone 
brilliantly  entertained  for  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  To  his  critical  mind,  Fred 
Astaire  "ran  away  with  the  whole  affair, 
even  leaving  his  delightful  little  sister  some- 
what panting  for  breath.  A  couple  of  years 
in  LfmdoA  seem  to  have  done  him,  in 
particular,  a  lot  of  good,  for  he  sings  more 
smoothly  tlian  ever  before,  and  has  better 
command  oi  a  naturally  pleasing  personality. 
The  two  of  them  manage  to  stop  the  show 
several  times,  but  the  real  dancing  hit  of  the 
show  is  Fred  Astaire's  'Alone'." 

There  may  have  been  other  shows  in  which 
Fred  and  Adele  appeared,  but  memory  serves 
to  recall  only  the  ill-fated  Ziegfeld  extravaganza. 
Smiles,  with  the  late  Marilyn  Miller,  before 
the  Astaires  made  their  final  stage  co-appearance 
in  The  Band  Waggon.  Smiles  was  a 
costly  affair,  lavishly  put  up,  and  opening  in 
the  newly-completed  emporium  of  forthcoming 
Ziegfeldiana,  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre.  Its  con- 
struction wa.s  utterly  radical,  but  very  gratifying, 
and  the  location  was  many  blocks  away  from 
New  York's  theatrical  district.  Maybe  these 
characteristics  of  the  theatre  were  portent,  but 
none  the  less  Smiles  was  accorded  an 
ephemeral  New  York  run.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Astaires,  nor  that  of  Miss  Miller; 
they  were  supf-rb. 

AdeJc  Astaire's  romantic  interludes  always 
proved  the  age-old  matrimonial  adage,  "Always 
the  bridesmaid  -never  the  bride."  Adele  was 
in  lo\'e  four  times  Her  escapades  in  the  sphere 
of  Homance  were  levelled  by  the  Adele  Astaire 
gaiety  But  there  came  the  day  when  Cupid 
scored  a  direct  hit,  for  one  of  his  imaginative 
arrows  punctured  Adele  Astaire  s  heort  while 
she  and  Fred  were  engaged  in  Tkr  Band 
Waggon,  their  next  show  after  Smites. 
the  vehicle  which  marked  the  termination  of 
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the  breath-taking  partnership  of  Fred  and 
.•\dele  Astaire. 

The  Band  Waggon  opened  to  the  usual 
critical  applause  which  accompanies  Astaire 
productions.  Fred  and  Adele  achieved  the 
acme  in  serio-comic  Terpsichore.  Frank  Morgan 
was  a  brilliant  comedian.  Helen  Broderick 
held  forth  in  unexcelled  droll  merry-making. 
TUly  Losch's  ballet  gyrations  were  splendid. 
And  then,  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
run,  Adele  Astaire  announced  her  betrothal  to 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish.  She  was  to  share 
in  the  inheritance  of  some  of  the  richest  estates 
in  England,  and  was  to  become  a  member  of 
one  of  England's  noblest  families. 

An  inquisitive  international  audience  of 
Astaire  devotees  awaited  the  outcome  of  Adele's 
engagement.  Would  Fred  continue?  Could 
he  carry  on  without  his  partner?  Or  would  he 
select  a  new  partner  ? 

The  fate  of  Fred  Astaire  is  now  entertainment 
history,  but  the  story  of  Adele's  revelation  of 
her  marital  plans  to  her  brother  Fred,  is  not. 

It  was  as  they  n-.o,z  in.  Adele's  dressing-room 
after  the  show  tnat  she  revealed  the  state  of  her 
feelings  to  Fred. 

"Freddie,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  get  married." 
If  she  expected  him  to  show  surprise  she  was 
disappointed,  for — ^ 

"Okay,  Dollie,"  he  replied. 
"But,"  faltered  Adele,  "I  want  to  leave  the 
stage." 

Fred  was  quiet.  He  stood  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother  and  sister.  They  waited  anxiously 
for  his  answer.  They  realised  that  Adele's 
marriage  might  speU  the  end  of  his  own  career. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said  softly,  "I'll  get 
along.    I  want  you  to  be  happy." 

After  closing  her  career  with  Fred,  Adele 
later  admitted  that  always  "Fred's  had  what 
he's  got  now,  but  it  never  got  a  chance  to  show 
until  I  left.  He  was  always  staying  in  the  back- 
ground himself,  pushmj^  me  forward.  He'd 
stand  back  while  I  got  the  laughs.  Always 
playing  straight  for  nic.  So  when  I  finished, 
things  came  out  he  didn't  know  he  could  do 
himself. 

All  the  numbers  we  used  to  do,  they  were 
all  Fred's  ideas.  I  couldn't  think  up  a  thing, 
if  it  killed  me.  It  was  all  his.  It  certainly 
wasn't  mine.  And  one  day  Fred's  going  to 
knock  'em  cold  with  his  acting.  I  know.  I 
knew  it  first  when  he  did  that  ballet  with  Tilly 
Losch  in  The  Band  Waggon." 

To  Fred  Astair  ,  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship was  a  signal  for  concentrated  work  to 
carry  on  as  a  solo  star.  Broadway  and 
theatrical  sages  stroked  their  chins  and  wondered . 
"I  don't  know  if  he'll  be  able  to  do  it,"  they 
mused. 

An  interviewer  once  asked  Fred  the  age-old 
question:  "Mr.  Astaire,  what  is  the  secret  of 
your  success  ?  " 

Fred  raised  his  head  slowly,  the  inscrutable 
Astain-  smile  broadening  on  his  countenance 
to  its  full  limits.  He  was  a  bit  dumbfounded, 
but  remained  in  tranquil  comfwsure.  Of 
course,  he  inwardly  realised  that  he  could  not 


expect  anyone  to  see  what  he  went  through  to 
perfect  his  dancing. 
Then  he  replied  : 

"More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  hard  work. 
Dancing,  professional  dancing,  of  course,  ,  is 
just  that — ninety-five  per  cent,  hard  work. 
And  the  easier  it  looks,  the  more  work  has 
gone  into  it.  The  more  effortless  the  dance 
appears,  the  more  effort  has  made  it  so." 

With  this  unwavering  devotion  to  his  art, 
although  it  was  based  on  endless  hours  of 
gruelling  practice,  Fred  continues  to  carve  an 
unforgettable  niche  in  the  theatrical  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Spurred  by  a  carry-on  inspiration,  driven  by  a 
desire  to  show  the  wiseacres  of  Broadway 
that  they  didn't  know  it  aU,  and,  above  all, 
moved  by  his  f)ersonal  intensive  interest  in  his 
art,  Fred  Astaire  appeared  in  The  Gay  Divorce 
as  his  next  Broadway  production  after  The 
Band  Waggon.  The  blonde  and  beauteous 
Claire  Luce  was  his  dancing  partner  in  this 
one. 

Now  Fred  was  really  on  his  own.  There 
was  no  Adele  with  whom  to  swap  witticisms. 
There  was  no  Adele  with  whom  to  do  the  show- 
stopping  "com-pah  "  trot.  There  was  no  Adele 
with  whom  to  step  in  precision  movement, 
four  fast-moving,  dancing  limbs  tapping  a.way 
as  if  one.  And  Freddie  made  good — very 
good. 

He  scored  a  tremendous  personal  success. 
Reviewers  had  ahcady  exhausted  their  super- 
latr^es.  Now  they  simply  threw  their  hats 
into  the  air,  shouldered  Freddie  and  toted  him 
through  New  York,  shouting  "Bravo!" — 
in  effect,  of  course.  Who  could  forget  the 
Astaire  dance  to  the  jungle  strains  of  the  verse 
of  "Night  and  Day"?  WTio  could  forget  the 
rhythmic  grace  in  which  Astaire  gyrated, 
whirled  and  stepped  before  the  footlights  to  the 
sweet-flowing,  entrancing  notes  of  the  chorus? 
The  melodically  irrepressible  Cole  Vorter  had 
provided  in  "Night  and  Day"  the  tuneful 
aria  by  which  Fred  Astaire  will  ever  be 
remembered. 

The  Gay  Divorce  remained  in  New  York  for 
a  long  engagement,  but  not  long  enough. 
Despite  clamouring  audiences  who  wanted  to 
see  le  grand  Astaire.  the  producer  brought  Ti:e 
Gay  Divorce  to  London.  The  deafening  applause 
which  greeted  Astaire  in  his  solo  d6but  in  The 
Gay  Di  vorce  followed  him  across  the  seas. 
London's  plaudits  were  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  those  of  its  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  And  a  small 
minority  of  these  plaudits — small  in  the  face  of 
the  inestimable  amount — came  from  his  elder 
sister,  .\dele  Astaire,  now  a  member  of  the 
British  nobility  as  Lady  Charles  Cavendish. 

.\dele  reports  the  performance  and  her 
reactions  to  her  brother  when  she  saw  The  Gay 
Divorce  during  its  London  engagement  : 

".\fter  Gay  Divorce  opened  in  Ix)ndon  and  I 
could  come  over  to  see  it — I'd  been  ill  and 
couldn't  make  the  opening — I  went  to  see  him. 
I  d  never  seen  him  from  out  front  before.  It 
was  also  the  first  time  I  realised  that  Fred  had 
sex  appeal.  Fred  !  Wherever  did  he  get  it  ? 
He's  so  unconceitcd-looking. 
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XJOT  until  the  famous  part- 
nership  between  Fred 
and  Adele  Astaire  was  broken 
up  by  the  latter's  marriage 
did  Fred  really  "  find  him- 
self." Read  how  he  carried  on 
alone,  in  the  second  instalment 
of  this  fascinating  series. 


"I've  heard  about  tbat  sex  appeal  since.  All 
the  women  I  know  tell  me  about  it.  In  England 
they  say  they  want  to  mother  him,  to  nestle 
that  funny  face  of  his.  He's  got  sympathetic 
appeal." 

Fred  Astaire's  return  to  his  native  America 
was  marked  by  two  decisive  milestones  in  his 
life  :  (1)  marriage;  (2)  he  entered  the  movies. 

Fred  had  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Potter  at  a  Long  Island  golf  tournament.  The 
effervescent  Astaire  had  frequently  been  seen  in 
the  charming  company  of  the  comely  society 
divorcee.  "Rieir  friendship  blossomed  into 
romance  and,  in  July  1933,  Fred  and  Mrs.  Potter 
faced  the  parson. 

Little  did  his  devotees  dream — in  fact,  little 
did  Fred  Astaire  dream — that  after  The  Gay 
Divorce  he  would  p>erfonn  his  inimitable  art  in 
the  kinema.  To  him  the  kinema  was  a  medium 
of  expression  for  talented  Thespians,  for 
exceptional  vocalists,  for  brisk  chatter  by  sm«irt- 
cracking  comedians.  What  could  a  dancer  con- 
tribute to  the  realm  of  celluloid?  True,  dance 
teams  had  hitherto  been  cast  in  a  plethora  of 
dancing-musical  entertainment  ground  out  by 
Hollywood  cameras;  but  none  scored  significant 
acclaim. 

But  those  omnipresent  emissaries  from  film- 
dom,  the  "talent  scouts, "  cast  their  bread  upon 
the  waters  and  back  went  winged-footed  Fred 


Astaire,  elegantly  garbed  in  top  hat,  white  tie 
and  tails.  Back  he  went  for  his  premier  role 
on  the  screen  with  Joan  Crawford  in  Dancing 
Lady  As  the  title  imphes,  the  gorgeous 
Crawford  was  seen  as  a  leading  danseuse  in  a 
lavish  musical  comedy.  To  Fred  fell  the  role  of 
Joan's  partner. 

Needless  to  say,  Fred's  performance  was  out- 
standing. It  was  marked  by  several  character- 
istics which  distinguished  Fred  Astaire  from  his 
first  appearance  on  the  screen.  He  transplanted 
his  grace,  his  poise,  his  inescapable,  effortless 
manner  of  dancing  with  an  ostensible  amount 
of  ease  and  pohshed  perfection.  His  orientation 
to  this  new  medium,  the  screen,  was,  to  put  it 
tersely,  "all  there." 

Fred  and  Joan's  dance  only  lasted  five 
minutes  on  the  screen.  It  pictured  a  magnifi- 
cently-adorned night  club — such  as  they  can 
devise  only  in  the  movies  ! — glistening  with  a 
mirrored  floor  on  which  the  pair  performed  their 
intricate  routine.  Suddenly,  with  the  magical 
touch  of  Hollywood  genius,  Joan's  devastating 
white  gown  changed  into  that  of  a  barmaid, 
while  Fred's  evening  dress  was  altered  to  that  of 
a  Tyrolean  guide.  And  Fred  and  Joan  were 
amidst  a  mob  of  beer-drinkers  in  Bavaria.  The 
mirror  floor  opened  its  silver  mouth  wide,  up 
came  a  revolving  pedestal,  and  Fred  and  Joan 
swung  into  the  rapid  steps  of  a  clowning, 
Bavarian  dance. 

Only  five  minutes  these  terpsichorean  antics 
took,  but  Fred  was  instantaneously  boomed  as 
"a  new  and  refreshing  personaUty  with  a  dis- 
tinctive talent  the  screen  sorely  needs." 

The  enterprise  of  one  motion-picture  studio, 
RKO  Radio,  influenced  it  to  secure  Astaire 
immediately.  This  was  December,  1933.  Fred's 
first  vehicle  under  this  new  aegis  was  to  be  the 


first  dancing  musical  staged  in  the  clouds.  It 
featured  an  aerial  dance  on  the  wings  of  'planes 
soaring  on  high — a  whim  of  the  authors  which 
materialised  into  a  screen  oddity  and  an  audience 
sensation. 

The  feature  which  should  be  consecrated  in  a 
museum,  for  it  introduced  Astaire  in  his  first 
big  role,  was  Flying  Doum  to  Rio.  Invested  with 
tuneful  rhythms  by  Vincent  Youmans,  Flying 
Doum  to  Rio  is  memorable  on  three  counts  :  (1)  It 
served  to  give  Fred  Astaire  extensive  opportunity 
to  display  his  dormant  talents  as  a  singer  and 
comedian  as  well  as  a  dancer  on  the  screen; 
(2)  it  marked  the  formation  of  the  supreme 
dancing  team  of  the  screen,  Fred  Astaire  and 
Ginger  Rogers;  (3)  it  introduced  the  sensation- 
making  Carioca,  a  tantalising,  body-swaying 
rhythm  musically  fashioned  by  Youmans. 

If  you  ever  see  couples  dancing  forehead  to 
forehead,  twisting  their  bodies  in  complete 
reverse,  with  outstretched  arms  without  sepr.ra- 
ting  their  heads,  you  have  Fred  and  Ging'  to 
thank  for  this  terpsichorean  idiosyncracy.  i-'red 
and  Ginger  introduced  this  dancing  nov  -ity  in 
their  rendition  of  the  Carioca.  The  scene  was  a 
South  American  cabaret.  Native  musicians  were 
pounding  out  the  infectious  melody  from  their 
primitive  but  effective  instruments.  Unabashed, 
in  fact  instigated  by  a  desire  to  comj)ete  with 
the  dark-skinned  native  dancers,  Fred  grabs 
Ginger  by  her  hand.  She  responds.  "  Let's  show 
them  a  thing  or  three,"  she  declares  enthusiastic- 
ally— ajid  they  do. 

By  the  vague  word  "  them  "  Miss  Rogers  intend- 
ed the  native  dancers  in  the  picture.  But 
observers  have  interpreted  the  word  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  audiences  of  the  world.  Fred]Astaire 
and  Ginger  Rogers  did  show  us  a  thing  or  three 
— four,  five,  six,  and  many  more — in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Carioca.  On  the  novel 
setting  of  seven  spotless  white  grand  pianos, 
their  comers  pivoted  at  the  centre  of  a  revolving 
stage,  lithe  and  nimble  Fred  and  twinkle-toed 
Ginger  swayed,  gyrated,  moved  to  the  Youmans 
melodic  inflections  and  crescendoes. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  Astaire  terpsichorean 
magnificence  offered  in  Flying  Doum  to  Rio. 
Vincent  Youmans  had  %vritten  another  beauti- 
ful aria  for  the  production,  a  glorious  tangc 
entitled,  "Orchids  in  the  Moonlight."  For  this 
number  Fred  had  the  alluringly  bewitching 
senorita,  Dolores  del  Rio,  as  a  partner.  A  back- 
ground of  priceless  orchids  on  whose  petal; 
beamed  the  rays  of  warm  and  inviting  moon- 
light, a  tango  orchestra  softly  emitting  tht 
strains,  and  Astaire  and  del  Rio  were  off  in  a 
spectacular,  truly  breath-taking  routine. 

Breath-taking,  too,  was  Astaire's  d6but  in  his 
first  featured  picture,  viz..  Flying  Doum  to  Rio. 
Gauging  his  box-office  success  (Rio  played  a 
record-breaking  engagement  of  three  weeks  at 
the  world's  largest  theatre,   the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  in  New  York)  and  audience  value, 
Astaire's  studio  found  him  a  sensational  "dis- 
covery."   Enthusiastic  plans  were  formulated. 
The  studio  began  shopping  for  a  subsequent 
vehicle  after  it  signed  him  on  the  dotted  line  on 
a  seven-year  contract.    That's  what  they 
thought  of  the  man.    They  even  thought 
more  than  that  of  him.     They  insured  his 
dancing  feet  for  the  sum   of  1,000,000 
dollars.   The  scratch  of  a  pen  on  a  document 
Vw     thus  made  Fred's  the  highest-priced  pair  of 
^  -   feet  in  the  world.    According  to  this  unique 
policy,  the  studio  is  now  protected  from 
loss  "  through  any  exigency  which  deprives 
the  said  Astaire  of  the  full  and  complete 
use  of  the  said  .Astaire's  feet."  Further, 
the  studio  gave  him  carte  blanche  on  future 
productions  in  all  respects. 


■NEXT  WEEK- 


An  unaffected 
and  natural 
cheerfulness  is 
the  Astaire  hall- 
mark, and  his 
vivacious  energy 
is  by  no  means 
confined  to  his 
feet. 


T^RED'S  Phenomenal  FUml 
Success — At  Work  on  thej 
Set- — Fred  and  Ginger  Rogers'. 
Teamed — The  Star's  Genius —  i 
Broadcasting  Occasions — j 
Clothes  and  the  Man— A  Pro-  \ 
blemfor  the  Studio — The  Secret  i 
of  His  Success.  \ 
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^hotft   with     Our    Candid  Camera 


ry  Ast)r  offeri,  a  liUle  light 
eshment  to  the  swans  which  lend 
additional  touch  of  the  pictur- 
le  to  her  Hollyuuood  home.  The 
■  recently  completed  her  role  as 
th  Cartwright  in  the  film  version 
of  "  Dodsvjorth." 


Above  :  Henry  Fonda,  stai  of  the  New  World  picture  in 
Technicolor,  "  Wings  of  the  }\4orning,"  seen  on  the  set 
c.t  Denham  with  the  wealthy  New  York  social  registrate, 
Frances  Droheaw.  The  sequel  to  their  meeting  was  their 
recent  vjedding  in  New  York.  Right  :  Murray  Silverslone 
rallies  to  Elizabeth  liergner's  assistance  at  the  dinner 
given  recently  by  his  company,  United  Artists. 
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JEAIV  ARTHLR 

Makes 

HINTORY 

HTHE  leading  lady  of  Cecil  B.  de  Mille's  new 
picture,  The  Plainsman,  talks  to  Guy  K. 
Austin  about  her  role.  Although  it  is  poles  apart 
from  the  sophisticated  parts  she  has  recently 
taken,  she  thoroughly  enjoys  the  change. 
She  started  her  career  in  slapstick  comedies 
and  is  now  rapidly  gaining  stellar  distinction. 


HEN  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  selects 
a  leading  lady  for  one  of  his 
epic  pictures  it  sets  a  stamp 
upon  her  as  a  star  as  surely  as  a 
hallmark  sets  its  "  stamp  upon 
silver.  Cleopatra  and  Berengaria,  wife  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  the  persons  of 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Loretta  Young  have 
won  such  approval  in  liis  pictures  in  recent 
years. 

Now  one  more  lady  from  the  pages  of 
history  is  to  step  across  the  screen,  but  from 
history  that  is  more  up-to-date  than  any- 
thing "  C.B."  has  yet  attempted.  For  the 
new  epic  is  The  Plainsman.  It  is  the  story 
of  Buffalo  Bill,  of  General  Custer's  Last 
Stand,  of  the  riding  of  Wild  Bill  Hickok  and 
the  sweeping  hordes  of  Indians  who  roamed 
the  western  plains  but  sixty  years  ago. 
"Calamity  Jane"  is  the  lady  and  Jean 
Arthur  is  the  star. 

Jean  Arthur,  the  attractive  sophisticate  of 
The  Ex-Mrs.  Bradford,  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town 
and  other  recent  hits  now  "Calamity  Jane  "  of 
the  days  of  Bufialo  Bill  !  From  the  boudoir 
to  the  bull  whip  in  one  reel !  It  seems  hardly 
possible.  But  "  C.B."  has  never  miscast  an 
actress  yet. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Jean  in  her  new  role  was 
out  on  the  Paramount  back  lot  where  several 
acres  had  been  turned  into  a  reproduction  of 
Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  '70's.  Jean  stood  in  a 
circle  of  old-time  western  characters  brandishing 
a  16  foot  bull  whip.  In  vicious  circles  she  spun 
it  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  faces  of  a  lot  of 
tough  he-men  who  seemed  to  be  very  anxious 
to  get  out  of  her  way.  Under  the  eagle  eye  of 
de  Mille  she  put  in  some  excellent  practice. 
Then  a  short  scene  was  shot. 

I  cornered  her  later  on  the  shady  jxjrch  of  the 
frame  hotel. 

"And  how,"  I  asked  her,  "is  '  Calamity  Jane  ' 
getting  along  ?  " 

Jean  smUed.  "It's  a  perfect  title.  See  the 
bruises?  "  She  bared  her  arm  and  showed 
some  nice  patches  of  blue.  "Calamity  is  just 
the  word  !  We  were  on  location  yesterday  at 
Calabasas.  I  had  to  drive  a  stage  coach  with 
six  horses  at  a  mad  pace  down  the  road.  The 
horses  took  fright  and  around  one  hairpin  bend 
I  thought  the  whole  outfit  was  going  to  turn 
over  the  ravine  !  I  got  thrown  against  the 
brake  lever  and  almost  off  the  coach  !" 
"Hence  the  bruises!"  I  put  in. 
"Fortunately,"  said  Jean,  "Gary  Cooper  was 
on  the  box  seat  with  me.  He  brought  the 
horses  to  a  stop  for  me.  Inside  the  coach,  nearly 
piassing  out,  were  James  EUison,  who  plays 
Buffalo  Bill,  Porter  Hall  and  Helen  Burgess. 
It  was  a  great  ride  whUe  it  lasted  ! 

"'Calamity  Jane',  Jean  told  me,  "must  have 
been  a  grand  girl,  ran  a  saloon  in  Leaven- 

worth and  also  drove  the  stage  between  the 
river  town  and  Hays  City.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  west — a  siren 
who  handled  men  with  a  bull  whip." 

Jean  started  her  career  in  custard  pie  comedies. 
In  the  old  days  she  had  the  reputation  of  the 


straightest  aim  of  any 
comedienne.  Then  she  gradu- 
ated to  Westerns.  So  this 
part  is  not  altogether  strange 
to  her,  though  it  is  years 
since  she  played  such  a 
vigorous  role.  •  _ 

"For    the    first    two    or     ^    >^    ^  ^ 
three  days  of  production  I 
suffered  from   '  six  gun  slump  '  "   said  Jean. 

"And  what  on  earth  is  that?  "  I  asked. 

Well,  it's  bad  enough  acting  at  all  in  this 
heat,"  she  went  on,  "but  after  several 
scenes  with  Gary  Cooper  I  felt  terribly  depressed. 
I  told  '  C.B.'  I  did  not  think  I  could  go  on.  He 
looked  me  all  over.  Then  he  noticed  that  the 
revolver  I  carry  which  weighs  several  pounds,  was 
resting  right  on  my  '  tummy  '  !  He  flipped  my 
belt  off.  The  gun  resting  on  my  stomach  made 
me  feel  sick  !  Now  I  take  it  off  directly  after 
each  scene.  I  reckon  the  original  '  Calamity 
Jane  '  must  have  been  tougher  than  I  am  !" 

"How  are  the  Indian  scenes  going?  "  I  asked 
her. 

"More  realistically  than  ever  '  C.B.'  thought," 
Jean  answered  with  that  grand  grin  of  hers. 
"The  location  troupe  making  the  scenes  of 
Custer's  last  stand  up  in  Montana  nearly  met 
with  fearful  casualties,  de  Mille  had  rounded  up 
more  than  a  thousand  Cheyenne  braves  from  the 
reservations.  In  one  of  the  battle  scenes  the 
Indians  raced  round  and  round  a  band  of  white 
men.  Suddenly  real  bullets  began  to  sing.  One 
embedded  itself  in  the  camera  platform.  Action 
was  stopped  and  every  Indian  searched.  They 
found  several  hundred  rounds  of  live  ammunition 
in  their  possession  !  It  was  nearly  a  case  of 
de  Mille's  last  stand  !  " 

As  we  chatted  a  massive,  red-haired  Westerner 
in  a  long  black  coat  strode  over  to  where  we 
sat.  I  stared  at  him,  and  then  recognised  in 
him  Charles  Bickford. 

"Meet  Latimer,"  smiled  Jean  Arthur,  "the 
dirtiest  blackguard  west  of  the  Mississippi !  " 

"Thanks,"  laughed  Bickford.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  joined  us.  He  looked  over  the 
enormous  set,  bustling  with  activity.  "  It's 
great  to  be  working  for  de  Mille  again,"  he  said. 
"This  is  the  first  part  I've  had  for  a  long  while 
in  which  I  can  really  get  my  teeth  !  " 

"You've  no  idea  what  a  dirty  dog  he  is," 
Jean  put  in.  "When  I  wind  that  bull  whip 
around  his  neck  it's  really  a  pleasure." 

"Nice  girl!"  returned  Bickford  with  a  grin 
i't  Jean.  "  It  was  '  C.B.'  who  brought  me  out 
here  from  Broadway  to  play  in  pictures.  In 
Tf,is  Day  and  Age  I  was  a  downright  villain. 
Fifty  boys  eventually  captured  me  and  hung  me 
face  downwards  in  a  pit  full  of  live  rats  !  Since 
then  I've  only  been  cast  as  a  really  bad  egg 
once." 

"You  wait  until  you  see  him  in  this,"  said 
Jean.  ".According  to  history  it  was  Latimer 
who  was  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  General 
Custer  and  his  troops.  Latimer  smuggled  guns 
and  ammunition  to  them.  He's  a  swaggering, 
'  ornery  '  brute  !  But  only  in  the  picture,  of 
course.  Outside  his  role  I  think  Mr.  Bickford 
quite  a  nice  man." 


Jean  Arthur  in  a 
scene  from  "  The 
Plainsman,"  with 
Gary  Cooper. 


WTiat  happens  to  Latimer  in  the  end  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"He  gets  what's  coming  to  him  from  Gary 
Cooper  as  Wild  Bill  Hickok,"  Jean  explained 
with  evident  enjoyment.  "He  gets  shot  down 
in  my  saloon." 

"I'm  wondering  what  a  de  Mille  picture 
without  a  bath  in  it  will  be  like  !  "  I  put  to  them 
both.  Ever  since  the  famous  producer  showed 
Florence  Vidor  at  her  ablutions  in  Old  Wives  for 
New  years  ago  there  has  been  a  bath  sequence 
in  every  de  Mille  picture.  He  is  said  to  have 
fashioned  the  plumbing  for  more  swagger  homes 
than  anyone  in  the  business  ! 

"  I  know  /  don't  take  a  bath  in  front  of  the 
camera,"  Jean  replied,  "but  I  believe,  just  to 
keep  the  old  traditions  alive,  Gary  Cooper  does. 
When  he  returns  from  his  campaigns  against  the 
Indians  he  is  shown  at  a  frontier  barber  shop 
behind  which  baths  are  sold  at  twenty -five  cents 
a  dip  !  Whether  it  will  be  the  rain  barrel 
variety,  popular  at  the  time,  or  a  new  de  Mille 
creation  I  do  not  know  !  " 

There  was  a  whistle  from  the  set.  Then  a 
shout.  "Miss  Arthur,  please.  Places  every- 
body !  " 

"Here  we  go!"  laughed  Jean.  She  buckled 
the  heavy  holster  on  a  three  inch  brass-studded 
belt  about  her  elegant  hips  and  picked  up  the 
bull  whip.  Charles  Bickford  also  heaved  him- 
self out  of  his  chair  and  vanished  into  the 
crowd. 

"We'll  try  that  scene  of  Jane  coming  down  the 
steps  once  more,"  said  de  Mille.    "  Let's  go  !  " 

.\  group  of  pioneers  were  grouped  at  the  steps 
of  the  saloon.  Charles.  Bickford  harangued 
them  for  a  few  moments.  It  was  evidently 
trying  to  stir  them  up  against  the  owner  of  the 
place,  none  other  than  "  Calamity  Jane". 
Suddenly  a  door  burst  open.  Down  the  steps 
and  into  the  ring  of  men  swept  Jean  Arthur, 
locks  flowing,  eyes  aflame,  the  husky  voice 
shouting.  I  could  not  hear  the  dialogue,  but 
the  action  was  \-igorous  enough.  The  circle  of 
men  fell  back.  In  the  centre  stood  Jean  and 
the  bull  whip  swung  in  circles.  The  crowd 
scattered. 

" '  I  ''hat's  good!"  said  the  producer.  "But 
-L  just  swing  that  whip  a  little  closer  to  their 
heads.     .And  some  of  you  men  duck.     If  she 
hits  you  you'll  know  it !" 

Those  who  have  recently  seen  Jean  and  Gary 
in  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  will  have  a  great 
thrill  in  The  Plainsman.  As  usual  Cecil  B.  de 
Mille  has  gathered  a  wonderful  cast  together. 
James  Ellison,  promoted  from  the  Hopalong 
Cassidy  series,  plays  Buffalo  Bill;  Helen  Burgess, 
a  newcomer,  his  wMe.  Porter  Hall,  Victor 
Varconi  and  John  Miljan  as  General  Custer  are 
other  principals  in  a  cast  of  the  thousands  you 
will  see. 

1] 
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CRAWFORD 


EN  years  ago  Joan  Crawford  made 
her  first  sensational  appearance 
as  one  of  the  three  principals  in 
Sallv,  Iretie  and  Mary  with 
Constance  Bennett  and  Sally 
O'Neill.  I  remember  that  picture  well. 
I  was  then  in  charge  of  several  cinemas  in 
the  Eastern  Counties.  I  played  Sally, 
Irene  atid  Mary  during  the  height  of  the 
general  strike  when  transportation  was  at  a 
standstill.  In  spite  of  this  detriment  to 
box  ofl&ce  business  the  picture  broke  all 
attendance  records  to  that  date. 

Ever  since  then  Joan  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Hollywood.  She  has 
worked  consistently  for  one  studio.  For 
years  she  exemplified  the  modem  "dancing 
daughter"  of  this  hectic  post-war  and 
depression  era.  Her  romances,  troubles, 
marriages  have  used  up  millions  of  words 
in  the  public  press  all  over  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  I  met  Joan  for  the  first  time. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  morning.  It  was 
while  she  was  making  Forsaking  All  Others 
with  Robert  Montgomery  and  Clark  Gable  at 
M.-G.-M.  I  walked  on  to  the  set  just  after 
lunch.  Bob  Montgomery  and  W.  S.  \'an 
Dyke,  the  director,  were  chatting  as  they  waited 
around  for  the  camera  crew  to  set  up.  I 
joined  them.  Suddenly,  from  behind  us,  there 
was  a  blare  of  dance  music  from  a  loudspeaker. 
I  swung  around.  Joan  Crawford  had  appeared 
as  if  by  magic.  She  was  dancing  exotic  steps 
all  by  herself  on  the  floor.  She  snapped  her 
fingers.  Spun  in  circles.  Sang.  Then  as 
suddenly  as  the  music  had  started  it  stopped 
again  as  she  switched  the  machine  off.  She 
saw  Bob  Montgomery-,  stared  at  us  all  a  moment 
Then  she  seized  a  property  man's  broom  and 
made  a  playful  swing  at  Bob's  head  with  it 
For  the  next  few  minutes  they  chased  each  other 
round  and  round  the  set.  Then  that  stopped 
Joan  lit  a  cigarette  and  slumped  herself  in  a 
chair.  She  stared  ahead  of  her.  After  a  few 
pufis  the  cigarette  was  stamped  out.  She  got 
up,  walked  away. 

Then  the  whistle  blew  and  the  picture  got 
under  way  again. 
Two  years  ago.  .  .  .  Joan  Crawford  was  then 
a  bundle  of  nerves.  She  could  not  sleep. 
The  rumours  flew  that  she  was  very  unhappy. 
Her  health  was  breaking  down.  During  the 
next  few  months  came  news  of  her  divorce  from 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  junr.  Then  last  year  Joan 
Crawford  and  Franchot  Tone  appeared  together 
in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  were  married. 

Once  again  the  gossips  got  busy     Could  //;( 
marriage    last?  Franchot 
Tone,  the  Princeton  College 
graduate,  son  of  one  of  the 
oldest    families  in  Buffalo. 
New  York,  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford. .  .        It  didn't  mak( 
sense,  they  wrote.  But  they 
were   all    wrong.     It  mad<' 
more  than  sense.  It  made  an 
entirely  new  personality  out 
of  one  of  the  most  glanioroii- 
figures  in  Hollywood.  .Mar 
riage     to     Franchot  Ton<- 
brought  everything  she  ha' 
hitherto     sought  without 
avail  :  love,  happiness,  peyd 
of  mmd  and  the  companion 
ship  of  a  man  whose  back 
grounfl    made   him  entircl\- 


"COR  ten  years  Joan  Crawford  has 
*■  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fihn 
world.  Many  changes  have  occurred 
during  the  decade  but  now,  after  a 
period  of  nerve  strain  and  unhappi- 
ness  a  new,  and  more  tranquil  Joan 
has  been  born.  This  revealing  article 
introduces  the  star  of  1936  who  is 
headed  for  happiness  and  greater 
achievements  in  the  studio. 


different  from  any  one  she   had  ever  met. 

Joan  is  no  longer  a  glamorous  Holljrwood 
star.  She  is  a  radiant,  vibrant  person.  She  is 
happy  and  does  not  mind  sho^ving  it.  And  all 
in  all  she  is  a  better  actress  than  she  has  ever 
been. 

The  other  day  I  saw  her  again.  Once  again 
she  was  acting  under  the  direction  of  \V.  S. 
Van  Dyke.  Once  again  Clark  Gable  was 
co-starred  with  her.  But  the  third  member  of 
the  triangle  this  time  was  her  husband,  Franchot 
Tone. 

There  is  an  entirely  different  atmosphere 
always  on  a  Van  Dyke  set.  He  has  the  knack 
of  producing  briUiant  pictures  in  shorter  time 
than  any  other  director  in  the  business.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Always  he  has  the 
same  crew.  The  actors,  from  stars  to  extras, 
get  what  he  wants  the  first  time .  For ' '  Woody 
to  have  two  takes  of  any  shot  is  almost  unknown. 

The  picture  was  Love  on  the  Run.    The  scene 


a  village  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  The  camera 
was  set  up  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  leading  to  an 
archway.  Instead  of  an  hour  to  light  np  it 
took  but  minutes,  or  so  it  seemed.  Instead  of 
the  weary  waiting,  stars  slumj)ed  in  chairs 
idling  away  the  interval,  extras  slouching  around 
watching  the  clock,  everything  was  precision 
with  no  time  to  go  stale. 

Joan  Crawford,  in  a  blue  smock,  black  tammy 
and  sabots  much  too  large  for  her,  stood  under 
the  archway.  Van  Dyke  was  giving  final 
directions  to  her  and  to  Clark  Gable  and  Franchot 
Tone.  Joan  looked  years  younger  than  when 
I  had  last  seen  her.  Her  eyes  no  longer  stared. 
They  looked  rested.  Shone.  Her  laughter  was 
not  forced,  but  sincere.  Her  movements  were 
spontaneous,  not  laboured.  She  and  Clark 
and  Franchot  bandied  quips  up  and  down  the 
hill 

"Don't  grab  me  too  hard  !  "  she  shouted 
through  cupi>ed  hands.  "My  shoes  will  come 
off  !  " 

"Let  'em  come  off  !  "  shouted  Van  Dyke. 

"All  right,  I  will  !"  laughed  Joan. 

Almost  standing  on  my  toes  were  Gable  and 
Franchot.  Both  of  them  were  enjoying  things 
as  much  as  Joan  and  every  other  person  on 
the  set. 

"When  do  we  go?  "  called  Clark. 

"When  I  signal,"  returned  Van  Dyke. 
"All  ready.    Quiet!    Roll  'em !    O.K.,  Joan!" 

Joan  stared  down  the  hiU.  Then  she  waved 
and  beckoned.  "Michael!  Come  on  !  They're 
after  me  I  " 

Clark  Gable,  dressed  in  Tyrolean  costume,  and 


Below  :  A  photograph  taken  two 
years  ago  showing  Joan  (right)  with 
three  other  members  of  the  "  For- 
saking All  Others  "  cast.  They  are 
Billie  Burke,  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Charles  Butterworth. 


Joan  Crawford  in  her 
new  picture  "The  Hussey" 


Franchot  Tone,  in  a  smart  town  suit,  rushed  up 
the  hill.  Each  grabbed  one  of  Joan's  arms, 
hfted  her  ofi  her  feet  and  carried  her  out  of 
sight.  One  take.  The  whole  company  moved 
off  to  another  set  on  the  lot. 

During  the  interlude  I  managed  to  capture 
Clark  Gable  for  a  few  minutes.  On  the  lot 
was  his  brand  new  super-charged  roadster  in 
yellow  and  black.  A  crowd  of  admirers  was 
around  it.  Clark  got  in  it  and  drove  around 
the  comer  for  some  pictures  to  be  taken. 

"  Quite  a  toy  !"  I  remarked. 

"A  hundred  and  thirty  miles  an  hour  t" 
replied  Clark  proudly,  "and  ninety  in  second  !" 

He  parked  his  new  "bus  "  against  the  curb 
of  the  New  York  street  scene  on  the  lot.  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  new  location,  repre- 
senting another  pai  t  of  the  Austrian  village. 

"I  want  you  vo  tell  me  Something  of  your 
association  in  pictures  with  Joan,"  I  put  to  him. 

"Well,"  returned  Clark,  "it's  almost  exactly 
five  years  ago  that  Joan  and  I  were  first  co- 
starred.  That  was  in  Possessed.  I've  never 
been  happier  acting  with  anyone  than  with  her. 
Ever  since  that  picture  we've  been  pals.  I'm 
proud  to  think  that  she  used  to  discuss  her 
problems  with  me.  I  know  what  she  has  been 
through.  It  made  her  the  nervous  and  self- 
conscious  j)erson  she  was  until  she  met  Franchot. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  the  difference." 

"  I  certainly  can  !"  I  agreed. 

Reaching  the  new  set  Clark  sank  himself 
down  in  a  chair  but  a  moment  before  vacated 
by  the  Maharajah  of  Indore,  an  interested 
spectator  of  the  shooting.  "  Now,"  hecontinued, 
"  I  don't  believe  Joan  has  any  problems,  except 
to  catch  up  on  some  of  that  happiness  she's 
sought  for  so  long." 

We  looked  across  the  street.  Franchot  and 
Joan  sat  side  by  side  chatting  and  laughing 
without  a  trace  of  embarrassment.  They  are 
not  the  least  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  love  with  each  other.  And  they  don't  care 
who  knows  it. 

"Five  years  ago,  after  making  Possessed," 
Clark  told  me,  "Joan  gave  me  a  gold  cigarette 
case  inscribed  in  a  repUca  of  her  own  hand- 
writing, '  To  Clark  Gable,  from  his  pal  Joan 
Crawford.'  I've  used  that  gift  ever  since. 
The  other  day  '  Woody  '  gave  a  surprise  anniver- 
sary party  for  us  on  the  set.  It  doesn't  seem 
like  five  years  ago.  Time  goes  fast  in  Holly- 
wood." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  scene  was  ready  to  be 
taken.  Van  Dyke  called  his  trio  of  stars 
together.  The  shot  wjis  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  one.  A  florists'  van  was  parked 
at  the  side  of  the  narrow  cobble-stoned  street. 
Clark  and  Franchot  were  to  be  seen  still  carrj'ing 
Joan  along.  They  reach  the  van,  push  her  into 
it,  and  the  three  drive  off  and  make  their  escape 
from  the  pursuing  police. 

Waiting  for  the  whistle  Joan  stood  between 
Clark  and  her  husband.  I  watched  them  care- 
fully. All  morning  I  had  never  once  seen  that 
happy,  carefree  smUe  leave  Joan's  face.  Nor 
Franchot's  either,  for  that  matter.  His  hand 
stole  into  hers.  Their  fingers  interlaced.  They 
stood  there  waiting.  Then  a  call  from  the 
director. 

Joan  was  lifted  up  as  before  by  her  two 
rescuers,  carried  down  the  street  and  hustled 
into  the  van. 

"O.K.  "  yelled  Van  Dyke.  "Cut." 

But  the  three  mad-caps  in  the  van  did  not 
seem  to  hear.  The  engine  started  up  and  away 
it  went,  scattering  extras  on  all  sides.  Roars 
of  laughter  went  up  from  everyone  on  the  set. 

"Hi  !    Stop  !    Back  up  there  !" 

Clark  and  Joan  tumbled  out  as  Franchot 
backed  the  van  up.  Just  one  take  again.  The 
crew  got  busy  to  move  to  the  next  position. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  same 
happy  spirit.  Van  Dyke  is  the  genius  of  Holly- 
wood for  making  everyone  who  works  with  him 
feel  good.  His  camera  captures  more  finished 
scenes  in  a  day  than  most  of  them  do  in  a  week. 

Joan  Crawford  deserves  every  bit  of  success 
and  happiness  that  can  come  to  her.  She  has 
worked  harder  and  taken  more  knocks  than 
most  of  Hollywood's  great. 

Best  wishes  and  sincere  admiration,  Mrs. 
Tone  I 

G.K.A 
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Binnie  Barnes 
and 

Henry  IVtlcoxon 

Here  are  two  British  players  who  have  been 
doing  plenty  of  good  work  in  the  studios  of 
Hollyioood  where  they  are  both  very  popular. 
They  are  pictured  above  in  a  scene  from  the 
Reliance  production  "  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  which  brings  Fennimore  Cooper's 
famous  advetiture  story  to  the  screen  in 
realistic  manner. 


— fig"  HIS  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
Efl  confessed  it  in  print,  but  the  thing 
|:|B     I'd  Uke  to  do  most  on  the  screen, 

jJS  right  now,  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
man  on  a  one-cent  stamp.  This 
man  is  not  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  por- 
trait graces  the  green  penny  stamp  of  the 
United  States.  I  daresay  only  a  few  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  individual 
I  have  in  mind,  because  the  stamp  that 
carries  his  picture  is  not  used  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  My  one-cent  hero  is — or  rather 
was — a  Cuban,  and  his  portrait  ornaments 
the  Cuban  postage.  His  name  is  Jose  Marti. 
Among  other  accomplishments  he  managed 
to  be  my  mother's  godfather. 

Jose  Marti  was  a  poet  whose  poems  were  read 
all  over  the  world,  in  his  day.   He  was  also  a 
famous  soldier  who  fought  to  liberate  Cuba 
from  Spanish  rule  in  the  revolution  which  finally 
brought  on  the  Spamsh-American  War.  Yet. 
with  all  this  writing  and  fighting,  Marti  found 
time  to  be  a  great  lover.  I  believe  there  is  more 
romance  and  drama  in  his  story  than  in  A 
Message  to  Garcia,  another  story 
about  the  Cuban  Revolution,  which 
was  recently  made  into  a  picture. 
Marti's  career  ought  to  make  an 
especially  gf)Od  subject  for  a  colour 
film  because  of  the  Latin-American 
locales  and  costumes. 

I  mention  this  cherished  ambition 
because  I  get  so  many  letters  from 
fans  and  from  {personal  friends  as 
well,  asking  what  sort  of  roles  I  like 
best  and  suggesting  parts  I  should 
play. 

But  outside  of  the  Marti  part, 
which  is  just  a  dream  that  prob- 
ably will  never  come  true,  I  don't 
care  at  all  what  sort  of  parts  are 
assigned  to  me — they  can  be  juven- 
iles, heroes  or  villains — every  kind 
of  character  interpretation  interests 
me.  I  deUbeiately  started  out  to 
follow  this  line  of  action  from  my 
very  first  picture  because  I  want  to 
learn  all  there  is  to  know  about 
acting. 

When  I  went  to  Cahfomia  for  my 
movie  d6but,  I  knew  from  my  stage 
experience  and  my  preliminary  tests 
that  I  would  be  a  "natural"  to 
casting  directors  for  Latin -American 
parts,  spiced  with  an  attractive 
flavour  of  villainy,  unless  I  put  my 
foot  down — and  as  heavily  as  an 
e.x-ballroora  dancer  can.  As  a 
result,  since  my  movie  debut  a  little 
over  two  years  ago,  I  have  been  an 
Indian  prince  in  Clive  of  India,  a 
French  Consul  in  British  Agent,  an 
opera  tenor  in  Metropolitan,  a  young  hundred- 
per-cent.  .A.merican  business  man  in  Love  Before 
Breakfast,  a  gangster  in  Show  Them  No  Mercy 
and  a  real  estate  racketeer  in  Nobody's  Fool. 

"KJi  y  career  as  a  dancer,  a  stage  actor  and  a 
IVJ.  screen  Thespian  has  been  largely  a  case  of 
seizing  opportunities  Lady  Luck  cast  in  my  direc- 
tion. I  beheve  if  one  knows  definitely  what  he 
wants  out  of  Ufe  and  concentrates  on  it,  sooner  or 
later  he  will  get  his  break.  In  my  own  case  I 
have  wanted  to  be  an  actor  from  the  time  I  first 
learned  to  lisp  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  Very 
likely,  heredity  had  something  to  do  with  this 
childhood  ambition  as  my  mother,  before  her 
marriage,  was  Maria  Mantilla,  one  of  Cuba's 
most  ^ted  singers. 

My  dad,  however,  had  no  connection  with 
show  business.  When  I  was  a  boy  he  held  an 
important  executive  post  with  a  big  Cuban 
sugar  office  in  New  York,  so  you  see  I'm  really 
a  Latin  from  Manhattan.  Father  tried  to  talk 
me  out  of  my  stage  aspirations.  He  wanted  me 
to  go  into  his  firm,  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
and  eventually  succeed  him.  But  by  the  time 
I  was  graduated  from  the  Collegiate  School  in 
New  York,  the  depression  had  hit  the  sugar 
business  a  hard  blow  and  I  had  to  look  for  some 
other  kind  of  work.  I  finally  landed  a  job  as  a 
messenger  in  the  National  City  Bank.  It  paid 
£3  10s.  a  week.  £1  10s.  of  that  went 
for  a  haU  bedroom  in  a  rooming  house  just 
across  the  street  from  a  sumptuous  apartment- 
building  we  once  owned  before  the  crash.  Meals 


CUBA]*  ACTOR 
IWho  Begrao  As 
DANCER 


pESAR  ROMERO,  whose  pcr- 
^  formance  in  The  Devil  is  a 
Woman  won  him  universal  praise,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personalit- 
ies in  Hollywood.  Here  he  tells 
you  of  his  climb  to  success  and  of  his 
ambitions  for  the  future. 


and  other  essential  items  raised  havoc  with  the 
remaining  £2. 

It  began  to  look  as  though  my  fervent  hope  of 
rebuildmg  the  Romero  fortune,  as  an  actor,  was 
not  going  to  be  achieved  very  rapidly.  Then, 
when  least  expected,  the  tide  changed.  I  met 
Lisabeth  Higgins,  a  young  society  girl,  who  was 
mad  about  dancing,  and  was  looking  for  a 
professional  partner.  We  found  our  styles  and 
steps  fitted  so  well,  that  with  only  three  months' 
practice  after  my  office  hours,  we  were  engaged 
to  dance  at  the  Park  Central  Roof  and  other 
swanky  metropoUtan  night  spots.  That  helped 
the  financial  side  of  life  considerably; 
and  for  the  next  three  years  I  tripi>ed  the 
light  fantastic  in  restaurants  and  Broadway 
musical  revues.  But  I  was  far  from  satisfied 
I  wanted  to  act,  not  dance. 

One  afternoon,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  my  agent 
telephoned  me  that  Tullio  Carminati  was  shortly 
leaving  the  leading  role  in  Strictly  Dishonourable 
to  go  to  London.  The  producers  were  looking 
for  someone  to  take  his  place.  Could  I  do  it? 


Although  I  had  never  spoken  ten  lines  of  stage 
dialogue  in  my  life,  I  was  not  passing  up  such  a 
chance.  I  managed  to  wangle  a  ticket  for  three 
consecutive  performances.  I  watched  Carminati 
like  a  hawk.  Then,  before  a  mirror  at  home,  I 
tried  to  imitate  his  every  gesture  and  intona- 
tion. A  few  days  later  I  read  the  part  and  got 
the  job. 

I  continued  in  this  production  for  a  whole 
year  on  the  road.  Margaret  SuUavan,  who  had 
been  the  understudy  for  the  feminine  lead, 
played  opposite  me  when  we  toured  the  South. 
After  appearing  in  Social  Register,  Cobra  and 
other  plays,  I  met  Margaret  again  in  Dinner  A 
Eight,  the  show  that  was  to  send  both  of  us  to 
Hollywood,  as  well  as  Jane  Wyatt,  who  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Sullavan  in  her  role.  Now  we  are 
all  three  making  pictures  for  the  same  company 
— Universal.  The  only  time  Margaret  and  I 
have  played  in  a  film  together  was  in  The  Good 
Fairy  when  she  was  aheady  a  star  and  I  had  a 
small  supporting  role. 

My  very  first  picture  after  I  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood, in  1934,  was  The  Thin  Man. 
.\1  though  I  was  the  thinnest  man 
in  the  cast,  I  did  not  play  the  title 
role.  It  was  just  my  part  that  was 
thin — a  supporting  bit  as  Minna 
Gombell's  boy  friend.  But  I  used 
it  to  the  best  advantage  I  could, 
studying  the  star,  WiUiam  Powell, 
and  watching  how  he  gets  those 
smooth  effects  of  his.  I've  been 
observing  him  again,  recently,  when 
he  was  on  our  lot  a  few  weeks  ago, 
making  My  Man  Godfrey  with  Carole 
Lombard.  I  always  learn  something 
new  from  Powell.  He  is  such  an 
experienced  trouper  that  he  wiU  do 
even  the  smallest  piece  of  business, 
such  as  helping  a  girl  on  with  her 
evening  wrap,  with  superb  finesse 
and  a  little  differently  each  time. 

After  my  thin  role  in  The  Thin 
Man,  I  began  to  receive  fatter 
parts  at  the  various  studios.  My 
real  break  came  when  I  got  a  call 
to  make  a  test  as  Marlene  Dietrich's 
leading  man  in  The  Devil  Is  a 
Woman,  under  Joseph  Von  Stem- 
berg's  direction.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  I  was  terrified  wth  fears 
of  not  making  good.  In  the  begin- 
ning I  had  bluffed  my  way  easily 
enough,  rushing  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  but  I  was  beginning  to 
realise  the  seriousness  of  screen 
technique  and  here  I  was,  just  a 
novice,  trying  to  hide  my  nervous- 
ness as  I  went  through  several 
scenes  with  a  great  star.  To  add 
to  my  confusion,  Dietrich  and 
the  director  babbled  in  German 
as  they  looked  at  the  test.  I 
couldn't  understand  a  word,  but  I  knew  it  was 
all  about  me.  I  got  ready  to  make  my  exit 
gracefully  when  they  explained  laughingly  in 
English  that  they  had  been  saying  I  was  just 
the  man  for  the  part.  Since  then  I've  been 
studying  German. 

Of  late  I've  had  numerous  offers  to  return 
to  the  stage,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  remaining 
in  pictures.  I  like  the  speed,  spontaneity  and 
constant  change  of  movie  acting,  and,  besides, 
there  is  more  money  in  it.  I  am  frank  to  say 
this  is  an  important  consideration  ^vith.  me.  I 
want  above  everything  else  to  keep  my  parents 
financially  independent  as  long  as  they  hve,  and 
I'm  planning  to  send  my  kid  brother  through 
college.  All  this  means  earning  plenty  of  money. 
And  then,  too,  there  is  the  marriage  question.  .  .  . 

Many  of  my  fan  correspondents  who  are  avid 
readers  of  the  Hollywood  gossip  columns  want 
to  know  if  I  am  thinking  of  matrimony.  The 
answer  is  yes,  but  not  in  the  immediate  future, 
because  I  am  interested  in  seeing  my  two  sisters 
happily  married  before  I  step  off.  One,  a  blonde, 
is  engaged  to  a  West  Point  cadet.  The  other,  a 
brunette,  keeps  house  for  me. 

Meanwhile,  my  bachelor  Ufe  is  very  crowded 
and  pleasant.  I  love  my  work;  I've  made  many 
friends  and  HoUyvvood  is  ideal  for  my  two 
favourite  outdoor  sports — riding  find  swim- 
ming. Evenings,  I  alternate  between  going  to 
jolly  parties  and  staying  home  to  play  the  piano, 
try  to  write  popular  songs  and  study  my  stamp 
collection,  especially,  a  certain  Cuban  one-cent 
stamp. 
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YOUNG  man  with  imagination 
and  ideas  has  seen  come  to 
fruition  a  scheme  upon  which  he 
has  worked  for  over  two  years — 
the  estabhshment  of  Worton 
Hall  Studios  as  a  first-class  production- 
centre,  and  the  completion  there  of  his 
second  successful  film,  Accused. 

Worton  Hall  Studios  have  an  air  of  life 
and  cheerfulness  about  them,  from  the  sunlit 
garden  with  its  patch  of  grass  to  the  huge 
building  which  has  one  of  the  largest  stages 
in  the  world. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  jnr.,  was  having  a 
few  minutes  respite  and  sunbath  on  the  lawn 
when  I  interviewed  him. 

"It's  tremendously  interesting  this  work — 
you  may  sometimes  curse  it  and  wish  for  the 
moment  you  weren't  in  it,  but  you  always  come 
back  to  it  in  the  end  and  think  the  heart- 
breaks are  worth  it  all  !  I've  been  in  it  since 
I  was  thirteen  and  I'm  twenty-six  now — thirteen 
years  is  a  long  time,"  he  blinked  in  the  sun, 
reflectively,  "but  here  I've  had  a  chance  to  do 
what  I  never  could  have  done  in  Hollywood. 
Hollywood  is  too  vast,  too  commercial.  What 
with  the  boom  in  pictures  coming  to  England, 
it  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  sort  of  thing,"  he 
indicated  the  studios.  "We  have  here,  now, 
the  same  spirit  as  there  was  in  Hollywood 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  spirit  of  pioneering 
and  adventure,  and  here  in  these  studios  we 
have  something  else.  People  often  talk  about 
happy  families  but  they  rarely  exist.  Here 
we  really  have  one.  The  people  who  were  with 
us  a  year  ago  are  with  us  to-day,  and  right 
down  to  the  page-boys  there  is  the  team  spirit. 
We're  '  all  in  '  on  a  picture,  we  feel  its  success 
or  its  failure  as  a  personal  thing." 

He  pointed  out  a  shed  to  me,  "That's a  little 


"  Here  I've  had  a 
chance  to  do  what  I 
never  could  have  done 
in  Hollywood,"  says 
Doug.  jun. 


restaurant  for  the  men,  and  when  our  first  film, 
The  Amateur  Gentleman,  got  a  good  notice  they 
cut  it  out  themselves,  and  had  it  enlarged  and 
hung  it  up  in  there.  That's  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  we  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions, we  fight  amongst  ourselves,  may  be, 
but  the  feeling  remains  the  same.  It's  great 
to  work  with  a  crew  like  that  !"  his  eyes  and  his 
smile  showed  how  much  it  meant  to  him.  And 
that's  what  I  mean  when  /  write  that  he's  kept 
the  harmony  of  the  EngUsh  estate  about  him 
in  his  industry. 

He  spoke  of  the  Scottish  film,  now  in 
production. 

"The  working  title  at  the  moment  is  Treason, 
but  it  may  be  changed  to  The  Barbarian.  It's 
a  tale  of  the  Lx)wlands  and  the  raids  on  the 
Scottish  border.  The  story  is  by  a  very  famous 
American  writer,  Adela  Rogers  St.  John,  in 
collaboration  with  Richard  Fisher,  and  the  screen 
version  by  John  Balderston,  the  man  who 
adapted  the  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer.  Then  we 
have  Tay  Gamett  directing — he's  come  over 
from  Hollywood  to  us — he's  one  of  the  'Best 
Ten  '  over  there." 

"And  the  cast?  "  I  asked. 

"  Allan  Hale — he's  joining  us  from  America — 
he  played  with  my  father  in  Robin  Hood — he's  a 
great  big  strapping  fellow,  and  one  of  Holly- 
wood's leading  character  players.  "There's 
Richard  Ainley — he'll  be  in  it;  and  we  have 
Googie  Withers.  But  the  women's  parts  are 
not  fully  cast,  yet." 

He  stretched  himself  lazily.  "  I've  been 
having  plenty  of  exercise  to-day  !  I  thought 
I'd  relax  for  a  bit  in  the  sun  !  I  haven't  had  much 
time  for  relaxation  these  last  two  years — and 
as  for  romance — well  I  just  haven't  had  time 
for  it  !  I  won't  say  I  haven't  felt  romantically 
inclined  on  occasions,"  he  chuckled,  "but 
there  simply  hasn't  been  time — this  has  had 
to  be  my  romance,"  he  looked  round  at  the 
various  hives  of  activity.  "  As  for  this  Scottish 
picture — it's  kept  us  pretty  busy  lately.  We 
have  our  own  research  department  and  they've 
been  hard  at  it,  to  keep  the  picture  historically 
correct.  We  want  it  accurate  and  yet  there'll 
be  plenty  of  action.  Oh  yes  !  we  don't  want  a 
museum  piece  ! 

"  The  Army  are  lending  us  men  and  we  are 
going  to  get  plenty  of  Border  skirmishes  in  and 
hard  riding  -you  know,  like  the  old  cowboy 


With 

FAIRBAl^KN  Jnr. 

at 

WORTOJV  HALL 


YVTORK  is   pushing  on  apace  at  Worton 
^   Hall  these  days,  and  Kathleen  Portlock  in 
an  interview  with  the  star  of  Criterion  Films 
tells  you  of  his  activities  and  plans  for  the 
future. 


stuff,  but  in  a  different  setting.  And  we  want 
something  more  too — we're  going  to  aim  at 
getting  that  broad  Imperiahstic  sweep,  the  idea 
being  that  from  these  happenings  in  history  or 
rather  one  incident  in  particular,  the  Empire 
began.    I  think  it's  going  to  be  exciting  !" 

On  his  face  there  was  a  boyish  enthusiasm 
mixed  with  love  for  his  work  and  all  it  means. 

I  asked  him  about  Dorothy  Oldfield,  "Well, 
I  really  can't  take  all  the  credit  for  that — 
actually  it  was  my  father  who  noticed  her  first. 
I  was  much  too  iU  to  notice  anyone  !  He 
mentioned  her  to  me  and  I  sort  of  grunted  and 
forgot  aU  about  it  !  Then  my  mother  came  to 
see  me  and  spoke  of  her.  But  I  didn't  actualh' 
take  notice  until  someone  rang  up  from  the 
Nursing  Home  and  said  some  of  the  nurses 
would  like  to  see  over  the  studio.  I  said  '  Sure  '. 
When  I  sa^  her  I  began  to  remember  the 
remarks,  so  we  had  her  down  and  her  test  came 
out  beautifully — perfectly  charming.  Nothing 
will  come  of  it  for  two  years  though.  I  put  it 
to  her  that  she  could  take  a  gamble  or  leave  it — 
her  nursing  was  steady — nothing  might  come  of 
this,  but  she  chose  this  right  away  !" 


Afterwards,  I  saw  the  studio  where 
Crime  Over  London  was  in  progress  under 
Director  Alfred  Zeisler.  I  arrived  at  the 
precise  moment  when  a  gang  of  crooks  in  top 
hats  were  making  a  deft  clean-up.  Then  I  was 
taken  on  to  the  immense  floor  space  under  the 
corrugated  iron  roof  which  has  on  its  outside 
a  large  and  imploring  PLEASE  !  for  the  benefit 
of  airmen  whose  'planes  are  likely  to  make  off- 
stage noises  at  inappropriate  times.  Housed  in 
this  '  hanger '  was  the  theatre,  used  in  the 
making  of  Accused,  and  built  to  full  scale 
measurements.  I  stood  where  the  stall  seats 
had  been  and  viewed  the  stage — it  was  com- 
paratively lost  in  that  gigantic  shed,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  looked  as  if  they  could  house  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  if  need  be  ! 

And  everywhere  was  that  atmosphere  which 
Doug  had  mentioned,  the  air  of  a  happy  family 
who  know  each  other  and  love  their  job. 

Perhaps  his  ability  to  keep  about  him  this 
sense  of  unity  dates  from  the  time  when  he 
used  to  be  on  the  set  when  his  father  was  making 
a  film.  Even  in  those  days  he  had  a.  flair  for 
production  and  would  make  suggestions  for 
which,  when  they  were  accepted,  he  received  a 
cheque. 

He  laughed  when  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
write  over  a  thousand  words  about  him. 

"I  know  what  that  means  !"  he  said  cheerily, 
"  I've  done  some  of  your  work  in  my  time  and 
I  don't  envy  you  !  I  used  to  get  along  all  right 
up  to  six  hundred  words  and  then  I'd  dry  up. 
I  would  pad  and  paxl  and  pad,  and  when  the 
editor  saw  it  he'd  look  at  me  and  say,  'This 
looks  padded  to  me,  my  boy'  and  I'd  reply, 
'  You're  darned  right  it  is  ! '  " 

And  that  cheeriness  is  typical  of  Doug,  jun. 
From  the  time  when  he  retrieved  his  "flop" 
in  Stephen  Steps  Out,  his  very  first  lead, 
he  has  been  forging  ahead  gaily.  He  scored  a 
big  success  when  he  played  with  Garbo  as  her 
neurotic  brother  in  "A  Woman. of  Affairs." 

Since  then  he  has  steadily  become  one  of  the 
screen's  most  popular  figures. 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


"Tin — nUTTING  two  feminine  stars  in  the 
same  picture  often  leads  to  hostili- 
ties,  and  it  certainly  did  when  Alice 
i'™       Brady  was  given  a  supporting  role 
in  Personal   Appearance,  starring 
Mae  West. 

Alice  did  not  like  it  a  bit  when  Mae 
suggested  the  elimination  of  certain  lines  in 
Miss  Brady's  part.  The  two  actresses 
exchanged  heated  remarks,  but  eventually 
both  calmed  down. 

Mae  West  evidently  fears  the  clever  Miss 
Brady,  who  showed  her  adeptness  in  stealing 
a  picture  when  she  played  in  Dorothy  Wieck's 
starring  picture,  Miss  Fane's  Baby  is 
Stolen. 


Carole's  Revenge 


Carole  Lombard  has  found  a  "topper"  for  the 
^^Teck  of  a  car  she  sent  Clark  Gable  as  a 
Valentine  gift.    It  is  an  antiquated  fire-engine. 

WTien  the  star  learned  that  the  fire-engine  was 
for  sale  she  hurried  out  and  took  an  option  on  it. 
What  Gable  will  do  with  the  engine  is  a  question. 

Gable  turned  the  tables  on  Carole  when  she 
gave  him  the  car,  for  he  transformed  the  broken- 
down  roadster  into  a  snappy  racing  car.  Carole 
feels  that  her  latest  gift  will  have  him  "  stumped  "I 

Angry  Neighbours 

Many  people  residing  near  Victor  McLaglen's 
Sports  Stadium  on  Riverside  Drive  have 
complained  to  the  police  about  the  alleged  noise 
coming  from  the  stadium  on  evenings  when 
midget  auto  racing  is  held.  As  a  result,  several 
racing  drivers  and  stadium  officials  have  been 
arrested  and  held  for  trial  on  charges  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  maintaining  a  public  nuisance. 

The  neighbours  may  be  justified  in  their 
complaints,  but  I  live  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  stadium  and  have  never  noticed  any 
undue  noise. 

McLaglen  has  donated  portions  of  the  stadium 
receipts  to  worthy  charities,  and  has  admitted 
small  boys  free  to  football  and  baseball  games. 

Ken  Maynard  had  a  similar  experience  when 
he  staged  a  rodeo  at  his  ranch  near  Van  Nuys. 
.\  lady  who  lived  nearby  claimed  that  the  rodeo 
and  its  patrons  were  too  noisy. 

Absent-minded  Powell  ! 

William  Powell  forgot  he  sold  his  Beverly 
Hills  mansion,  and  when  he  went  home 
the  first  night  after  the  sale  he  met  a  strange 
butler  at  the  door  who  mistook  him  for  a  brush 
salesman  ! 

So  now  the  favourite  query  of  the  actor's 
friends  is  "Bill,  where  do  you  live?" 
He  has  to  grin,  and  bear  the  chaffing. 


Will  Garbo  Pay  ? 


Greta  Garbo  receives  a  handsome  income 
from  the  films,  so  it  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  former  German  producer  has  sued  her 
for  £2,100,  claiming  that  he  loaned  her  that 
amount  in  1924,  when  Garbo  was  not  nearly  so 
prosperous  as  she  is  now.  The  loans  were  made 
whilst  Garbo  was  in  Berlin,  and  before  she  was 
firmly  established  as  a  Hollywood  film  star. 

The  complainant,  who  is  suing  in  a  Los 
Angeles  court,  declares  that  he  did  not  need  the 


money  until  January, 
1935,  when  he  asked 
Garbo  to  repay  the 
loan,  which  she  failed 
to  do,  nor  did  she 
comply  with  later 
requests. 

Garbo's  side  of  the 
case  has  not  yet  been 
given. 


Trophy 


Hunters 

The  auction  of  the 
late  John  Gilbert's 
po.ssessions  brought, 
in  many  instances, 
surprisingly  large 
sums.  An  overcoat 
sold  for  £10,  vests 
brought  8s.  or  6s. 
apiece,  whilst  ties, 
shoes  and  shirts  were 
also  in  demand. 

Marlene  Dietrich 
purchased  thirty 
cotton  sheets  which 
the  late  star  used 
on  his  bed,  paying 
a  tidy  figure  for 
them.  Virginia  Bruce, 
Gilbert's  third  wife, 
acquired  a  set  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
after  lively  bidding. 
Leatrice  Joy  Gilbert, 
the  late  star's  1 1  -years- 
old  daughter,  secured 
several  mementoes  of 
her  father,  including 
his  make-up  box. 

Strange  to  say,  the 
actor's  eight-foot  bed. 
which  was  expected 
to  bring  a  high  price, 
has  not  yet  been 
sold. 

Timid  Dancers! 

Eleanor  Powell  has  discovered  that  being  a 
celebrated  dancer  has  its  disadvantages. 
.\t  a  recent  affair  she  was  forced  to  be  a 
"wall  flower,"  for  not  a  single  man  would  ask 
her  to  trip  the  light  fantastic.  Finally,  she 
learned  that  the  men  all  wanted  to  dance  with 
her.  but  were  afraid  to  ask  her,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  keep  in  .step  with  Eleanor's  twinkling 
feet. 

The  young  actress  finally  secured  a  partner  and 
demonstrated  that  she  was  as  easy  to  dance 
with  as  anv  other  girl  ! 


To  the  French  "V amour" 
means  "  love  " — and  it  seems 
an  appropriate_  name  for 
Dorothy  Lamour,  here  seen 
in  "  The  Jungle  Princess." 


for  an  evening  of  dancing  ! 

Le  Baron  gasped,  but  he 
called  Raft,  who  was  quite 
willing  to  oblige. 

So  the  visitor  had  the  time 
of  her  young  life. 

Submarine  Perils 

''irginia  Bruce  brought  her 
pet  Pekinese  with  her 
whilst  she  appeared  in  scenes 
aboard  a  submarine  in  Los 
Angeles  Harbour. 

.\lembers  of  the  cast  tossed 
a  ball  along  the  deck  for  the  edification  of  the 
dog.  The  ball  finally  rolled  overboard,  and  the  dog 
dived  after  it.  Miss  Bruce  screamed,  an  e.xtra 
jumped  overboard  and  brought  the  dog  safely 
back.  " 

An  indignant  director  decreed  that  the 
Pekinese  thereafter  must  remain  on  dry  land. 


Odd  Footage 

lonel  Barrj'more 
the  age  of  eight 


J^ionel  Barrj'more  played  a  crying  child  at 


Her  Big  Night  ! 


Many    girls     come  to    Hollywood,  hoping 
to  meet  their   favourite   stars,  but  few 
are  successful. 

However,  a  young  society  girl  from  the 
Middle  West,  armed  with  letters  from  influential 
people,  arrived  in  Hollywood  with  her  mother 
and  gained  an  audience  with  William  Le 
Baron,  the  heafi  of  the  Paramount  studio. 
Le  Baron  asked  the  young  visitor  what  he  could 
do  for  her.  and  she  made  a  "modest"  request — ■ 
she  would  like  George  Raft  to  take  her  out 


Olivia  De  Havilanti  was  born  in  Tokio, 
Japan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sybil  Mason  made  her  stage  debut  in  London 
films  at  the  age  of  three. 

♦  «  « 

Pat  O'Brien  was  a  bond  salesman. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eleanor  Powell  studied  dancing  to  cure 
herself  of  bashfulness. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charlie  Ruggles  is  one  of  the  best  handball 
players'  in  the  U.S..\. 


Arthur  Treacher  .studied  to  l><-  a  barrister. 
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-r-r-r  !  You  may  be  satisfied  with 
this  Summer,  but  for  my  part  I 
hate  snow  in  October. 

Still,  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to 
see  it  on  the  screen,  where  it  will 
be  absolutely  convincing.  It's  realistic 
enough  on  the  set. 

Certainly  the  snow  fell  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  Holland  at  that,  but  it 
had  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  journey 
very  well  when  I  saw  it  at  the  new  Amster- 
dam erected  on  the  lot  at  Denham  for 
Rembrandt. 

The  nth-Century  Dutch  landscape  was  a 
very  attractive  one  anjrway,  with  its 
picturesque  houses  and  windmills ;  but  under 
snow  it  looked  enchanting  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  bride  drove  over  the 
drawbridge  and  through  the  city  to  the 
Town  Hall. 

This  set  covers  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  which  may  not  sound  much  to 
such  of  you  as  are  Yorkshire  farmers,  but 
I  assure  you  it's  an  outsize  in  sets. 

If  you  had  been  wandering  through  the  country 
lanes  about  Denham  in  the  last  few  weeks,  you 
might  have  met  six  massive  grey  horses  hauling 
a  lumbering  wagon;  they  weren't  doing  it  for 
fun,  but  to  get  into  training  for  dragging  the 
equally  lumbering  though  far  more  magnificent 
coach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (and  bride). 

Glad  Days 

This  coach  was  surrounded  by  fifty  mounted 
soldiers  (even  in  those  days  they  weren't 
taking  any  chances  with  anarchists),  and  five 
or  six  hundred  loyal  citizens  of  Amsterdam  had 
turned  out  to  welcome  the  happy  pair  at  a 
guinea  per  head. 

These  are  certainly  glad  days  for  the  extras, 
who  regard  Denham  as  the  Promised  I.-and  and 
Alex.  Korda  as  their  Moses  who  is  leading  them 
out  of  the  hard  times. 

The  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  was  so 
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strong  that  Korda  had  to  wear  dark-glasses  £is 
he  stood,  in  a  short-sleeved  shirt  and  under  a 
large  coloured  umbrella,  directing  the  scene 
through  the  loud-speaker  system. 

One  camera  had  dug  itself  well  into  the  ground 
to  get  a  "worm's-eye"  view  of  the  coach  as  it 
passed,  and  Georges  Perinal,  London  Films' 
crack  cameraman,  was  cuddled  down  beside  it. 
Other  cameras  were  mounted  on  high  rostrums 
(or  rostra  ?)  and  one,  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  city,  was  up  on  the  100-foot  tower 
which  is  a  familiar  landmark  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire countryside  by  now. 

They  had  to  get  this  set  finished  with  and  out  of 
the  way  quick  and  busy,  to  make  room  for  the 
miniature  dockyard  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Colne,  in  which  a  full-sized  Spanish  galleon  had 
to  be  built  for  Erich  Pommer's  Pendennis 
production  Fire  Over  England. 

A  Warm  Queen 

The  whole  of  the  lot,  165  acres  in  extent,  is 
now  being  used  for  exteriors  for  the  six 
or  seven  productions  now  in  fuU  swing  at 
Denham. 

They  didn't  do  the  great  review  scene  for 
Fire  Over  England  there,  though.  It  was  shot 
in  a  large  private  park  not  far  from  the  studios. 

Here  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  person  of  Flora 
Robson,  reviewed  over  a  thousand  men  of  her 
army,  drawn  up  in  full  fighting  order  at  Tilbury, 
to  repel  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  expected 
hourly. 

I  was  sorry  for  Flora,  because,  on  a  day 
which  was  really  sultry,  she  was  wearing  over 
her  white  and  gold  costume  a  polished  breast- 
plate of  armour,  which  must  have  been  hard  to 
bear ;  but  she  certainly  looked  a  regal  figure,  on 
her  white  charger  under  the  royal  standard,  her 
proud  head  surmounted  by  nodding  white 
ostrich  plumes. 

She  was  inspiring;  her  soldiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  perspiring — ^in  heavy  steel  breast- 
plates and  helmets  and  thick  woollen  uniforms. 

I  heard  one  of  them  thinking  aloud  upon  it  all, 
whereat  a  section-leader  snapped  :  "Stop 
grousing,  me  lad  I    You're  in  the  Army  now." 

J^rdy,  how  it  took  me  back  ! 


Robert  Cochran,  Hugh  Wakefield,  Judy  Kelly 
and  Leslie  Perrins  in  a  scene  from  the  thriller, 
"  The  Limping  Man,"  now  being  made  at  the 
Welvuyn  Studioi. 

Hundreds  of  tents,  each  with  a  coloured 
peimant,  stretching  into  the  distance  behind  a 
long  line  of  cannon,  and  backed  by  rolling 
fields  and  woodland,  made  this  a  scene  which 
will  live  a  long  time  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  it. 

On  the  screen  it  should  be  terrific. 

Gloriana 

This  is  the  scene  in  which  Laurence  OUvier, 
as  the  hero,  Michael  Ingolby,  arrives,  ragged 
and  travel-stained,  to  tell  the  Queen  of  the 
Armada's  coming. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing film  to  see,  for  I  beUeve  Pommer,  and 
Clemence  Dane  (who  prepared  the  story),  and 
William  K.  Howard  (who  is  directing  it)  are 
giving  us  not  only  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
films  a  British  studio  has  ever  turned  out,  but 
also  affording  us  some  fascinating  glimpses  of 
the  complex  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  was  neatly  summed  up  by  the  Farjeons 
in  "  Kings  and  Queens"  : 

"  She's  crafty  and  jealous,  suspicious  and  mean, 
Yet  England  is  England,  now  Bess  is  the 

Queen." 

I  don't  know,  of  course;  nobody  knows  for 
certain  until  a  film  has  come  to  the  screen ;  but 
I  have  a  feeling  that  this  picture  is  going  to 
set  a  new  standard  for  British  production, 
acting,  and  general  entertainment  value,  just 
as  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII  did. 

A  Nest  of  Spies 

One  lives  and  learns  .  .  .  fortunately. 
Although  I  wore  brass  buttons  for  four 
interminable  years,  I  never  knew,  until  this 
week,  that  Stockholm,  during  the  war,  was 
seething  with  espionage. 

This  fact  comes  out  in  Dark  Journey,  the 
Victor  Saville  film  in  which  Conrad  Veidt  is 
playing  at  Denham. 

Captain  Stackwell  told  me  about  it,  and 
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Captain  Stackwell  should  know,  for  he  is  an 
ex-Commander  in  the  Swedish  Navy,  and  in 
war-time  Stockholm  he  was  in  close  contact 
with  the  activities  of  twenty-thousand  foreigners. 

Stockholm,  he  tells  n^e,  was  the  greatest 
espionage  centre  in  any  neutral  country. 
Germans  were  spying  on  Britain's  shipping, 
Britons  on  the  purchase  of  metals  and  other 
commodities  by  Germany. 

It  is  said  that,  even  after  the  war.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  planned  the  Chinese  revolution  from  a 
house  near  Stockholm. 

So  the  locale  is  sufficiently  exciting  to  warrant 
our  expecting  a  story  full  of  movement  and 
adventure. 


Non-Stop 

Now  let's  mush  on  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  where 
they  are  lining-up  a  topical  film.  • 
Leastwise,  it's  on  a  topical  subject ;  a  regular 
transatlantic    aeroplane    service,    which  may 
become  an  accomplished  fact  before  we  are 
much  older. 

Gaumont-Britisb  have  given  the  film  the 
provisional  title  of  Non-stop  Sew  York,  but  as 
that  sounds  exactly  like  the  title  of  a  revue,  I 
expect  they'll  think  better  of  it  before  they've 
got  very  far. 

The  action,  I'm  told,  will  take  place  almost 
entirely  in  a  London-New  York-Canada  air- 
liner, so  now  you  know  the  kind  of  film  it's 
likely  to  be — one  of  those  where  a  dozen  or  so 
assorted  souls  are  put  into  a  crucible,  shaken  up 
together  for  an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to 
explode. 

Well,  I  like  a  good  explosive  film. 

Character  Cocktail 

At  any  rate  we  are  assured  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tive story,  for  one  of  the  authors  is  Kurt 
Siodmak,  the  Continental  engineer-writer  who 
gave  us  such  imjiginative  glimpses  into  the 
future  as  F.P.I,  and  The  Tunnel. 

The  passengers  on  the  liner  are  certainly  well 
assorted ;  they  include  a  fugitive  South  American 
General,  fleeing  for  his  life  and  not  too  happy 
about  it;  twin  brothers  who  work  a  racket  by 
means  of  their  similarity  (if  I  were  twins  I 
feel  I  should  like  to  do  that ;  such  opportunities 
are  too  frequently  wasted) ;  a  traveller  in  fine- 
printed  banknotes  (which  doesn't  sound  to  me 
like  the  ideal  dress  for  an  £iir-joumey,  but 
Gaumont-British  probably  know  better  than 
I  do  about  that) ;  a  child  chess-prodigy  who  is 
plajring  an  important  match  by  radio  throughout 
the  voyage;  and  the  General's  beautiful  young 
daughter. 

Well,  they  certainly  didn't  come  any  more 
assorted  than  that — unless  you  had  a  one-legged 
female  deep-sea  diver  and  a  dwarf  com- 
missionaire. 

The  cast  isn't  yet  chosen,  but  at  any  rate  I 
can  tell  you  a  number  of  people  who  are  practic- 
ally certain  to  be  in  it — Gaumont-British 
contract  players. 

They  are  John  Loder,  Oscar  Homolka, 
Desmond  Tester,  Nova  Pilbeam,  and  Frank 
CeUier.  Now  you  can  amuse  yourselves  by 
casting  these  p>eoples  in  the  roles  I've  given 
you  above. 

Good  Advertisement 

Tell  you  what — when  some  of  these  films 
get  to  America,  I'd  like  to  have  some  sort 
of  financial  interest  in  the  tourist  traffic;  because 
British  product,  when  it  gets  a  wider  United 
States  release,  is  going  to  attract  a  great 
many  p)eople  to  Britain. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  it  will. 


Take,  for  instance,  Wings  of  the 
Morning,  which  is  now  all  over  bar 
the  cutting. 

This  is  going  to  show  at  least  two 
great  British  institutions ;  certainly 
Americans  have  seen  them  on  the 
screen  before — but  they  haven't  seen 
them  in  colour. 

They  are  the  Derby,  which  in  the 
States  is  either  a  hat  or  a  restau- 
rant, and  is  pronounced  Durby 
in  either  case ;  and  the  Changing  of 
the  Guard  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Wait  till  Cincinnati  sees  that ! 
You've  already  seen  a  double-spread 
of  the  picture,  which  we  published  last  week. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  Shepherd's  Bush, 
another  imj)ortant  film  has  got  well  under  way 
there — King  Solomon's  Mines. 

Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  is  playing  Quartermaine 
with  Roland  Young,  Paul  Robeson,  Anna  Lee, 
and  John  Loder. 

And,  to  introduce  a  pleasant  family  atmosphere, 
we  have  Anna  I^'s  husband,  Robert  Stevenson, 
directing  it. 

Hardwcke  certainly  looks  impressive  as  the 
bearded  explorer;  in  fact,  I  fancy  a  great  many 
Rider  Haggard  enthusiasts  will  find  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  characters  coming  to  life  before 
their  eyes — a  thing  that  happens  too  seldom. 

I  seem  to  remember  several  screen  versions  of 
this  famous  romance,  but  this  time  I  think  we 
are  likely  to  have  one  which  will  top  them  all. 
The  cast  alone  should  ensure  that. 

Four  Players  Banned 

Four  players  at  Teddington  have  every  right 
to  feel  aggrieved  at  Messrs.  Warner  Bros. 
First  National;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
making  a  bit  of  a  fuss  about  the  way  they  have 
been  treated. 

They  were  cast  for  parts  in  Meet  The  Duchess, 
which  is  a  tale  of  Irish  life;  and  the  four  banned 
players  are  pigs  who  were  to  have  figured  in  a 
scene  with  a  village  ptostmaster. 

Gerald  Brosnan  put  his  foot  down  about  them ; 
he  is  the  Abbey  Theatre  playwright  who  has 
been  brought  in  to  supervise  the  Irish  character- 
isation in  the  film. 

"  No,  ye  can't  do  it,"  he  explained  to  me 
earnestly.  "The  one  thing  that  makes  an 
Irishman  mad  is  the  Englishman  who  introduces 
pigs  into  scenes  of  Irish  life. 

Tiuo  popular  players,  Cary  Grant  and  Mary 
Brian,  as  they  appear  in  the  British  production, 
"  The  Amazing  Quest." 


"On  the  other  hand,  mind  you,"  he  added, 
"the  situation  of  Athene  Seyler,  as  a  dominating 
old  woman  trying  to  outwit  dunning  creditors, 
satisfies  the  Irishman's  favourite  idea  of  a  joke." 

Well,  it's  hard  to  imagine  just  how  an  Irish 
picture  is  going  to  get  along  in  England  without 
any  pigs;  but  so  long  as  it  satisfies  the  in- 
habitants of  Creeghalla  and  Ardmachleen  when 
they  visit  Cork  for  "the  picturs,"  it's  all  right, 
I  suppose. 

The  pigs  themselves  are  said  to  be  cut  to  the 
streaky  about  it. 

Broth  of  a  Boy 

The  "Duchess"  of  the  title  visits  the  B.B.C. 
in  London  to  try  to  establish  her  niece  (Marg- 
aret Lockwood)  and  a  penniless  young  Irish  boy 
(Pa  trie  Knowles)  as  world  favourites  "on 
the  air." 

Pat  Knowles,  who  returned  from  Hollywood 
to  play  in  this  film,  rebelled  when  he  was  asked 
to  wear  ordinary  tailored  clothes  as  the  country 
boy;  he  declared  that  he  must  have  ill-fitting 
togs  that  bagged  and  sagged  on  him. 

And  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  no  easy  matter 
when  you're  6ft.  2  inches  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion, as  Pat  is;  he  had  to  get  an  extra- 
outsize  reach-me-down  blue  serge  suit  and  a  pair 
of  brown  shoes  before  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing  Margaret 
Lockwood  in  this;  that  young  woman  (who  is 
very  easy  on  the  eyes)  is  rapidly  improving  as  an 
actress,  unfortunately  the  parts  she  gets  seem 
to  be  the  silliest  of  little  chits;  in  Man  of  the 
Moment,  for  instance,  and  The  Amateur  Gentleman 
and  more  recently  The  Beloved  Vagabond. 

It  seems  to  me  that  she  must  have  played 
that  kind  of  a  part  once,  and  producers  ima?in«» 
that's  the  only  kind  of  part  she  can  play. 

I  should  like  to  see  her  in  something,  som« 
time,  into  which  she  can  get  her  pretty  teeth. 

It'U  Come 

By  the  way,  talking  of  Wings  of  the  Morning, 
now  that  that  is  off  the  floors,  its  makers.  New 
World,  are  now  making  preparations  to  film 
the  famous  Stanley  Weyman  historical  novel 
Under  the  Red  Robe. 

This,  I'm  afraid,  is  not  to  be  made  in  colour; 
now  this  seems  to  me  a  great  pity,  because  being 
a  costume  play,  and  belonging  to  a  particularly 
colourful  period,  it's  really  a  much  more  suitable 
subject  for  colour  than  Wings  of  the  Morning  is. 

However,  we  can't  have  everything  all  at 
once.  .\11  in  good  time — and  what  a  good  time 
that  will  be  ! 
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To  Carolyn,  the  holiday  trip  is 
a  chance  for  her  to  ivork  up  a 
really  bad  temper  over  the 
shameful  manner  in  which  she 
feels  her  husband  has  treated 
her,  but  Hugh  {Robert  Young) 
feels  he  had  better  make  an 
effort  to  catch  her  on  the  reboimd. 


O  ARBARA  STANWYCK  has 
alway  been  considered  one  of 
the  screen's  finest  dramatic 
actresses,  but  in  TKe  Bri(ie  Wal/cs 
Out  she  proves  she  can  handle 
a  smart  fluffy  comedy  role  with 
the  best.  Radio  have  given  her  the 
fine  support  of  Gene  Raymond, 
Robert  Young,  Ned  Sparks  and 
Helen  Broderick. 


Under  the  benign  influence  of  the 
gay  young  spark  Hugh,  and  trying 
to  feel  really  like  a  deserted  bride, 
Carolyn  and  her  friend  Mattie 
{Helen  Broderick)  decide  to  make 
the  visit  of  the  brokers  an  occasion 
for  a  party — ixn'th  the  floor  as  seats. 


Michael  is  set  upon  starting  on  a  dangerous 
mission,    convinced    that    his    wife  {Carolyn) 
really  doesn't  want  him. 


ing  diicovered  she  really  /owes  her  hu^and  after  all, 
Ayn  makes  a  wild  dash  for  the  boat  to  prevent  his 
ig.    Paul  Dodson  (Ned  Sparks)  as  usual,  expects  f 

the  uxnst.  m^^^ 


The  eternal  triangle — with  a  comedy 
twist.  Michael  (Gene  Raymond)  and 
his  wife  Carolyn  (Barbara  Stanwyck) 
are  very  much  in  love  but  very  hard 
up.  Enter  the  gay  young  wag  with 
a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  time  on  his 


h4ichael  (Gene  Raymond)  works  hard  for 
less  money  than  his  wife  has  been  used  to 
— and  troMe  starU,  but  all 
lighthearted  way. 
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MALL  position,  small 
home,  small  town;  I'm 
fed  up."  Thus  Kay 
Brennan,  two  and 
twenty,  assistant  in  her 
brother-in-law's  general  store,  and 
li\-ing  with  the  family,  described 
her  attitude  to  things  in  general. 
Not  that  she  knew  quite  w-hat  or 
who  she  wanted  to  become,  but 
definitely  she  didn't  want  to  stay 
in  Carvel,  Massachussetts,  and 
marry  Elmer  Clampett  for  all  his 
"safe"  job  as  a  telephonic  en- 
gineer. 

Wintry  Saturday  nights  saw 
the  culminating  point  of  Kay's 
hatred  of  Carvel.  Rush-time  at 
the  store  meant  less  opportunity 
for  the  listless  dreaming,  her  only 
refuge  from  a  world  that  had 
ceased  to  be  interesting  or  in- 
spiring. 


Not  even  the  particular  Saturday 
on  which,  owing  to  traffic  by- 
pass regulations,  cars  returning  from 
the  Harvard  v.  Vale  football  match 
came  roaring  through  the  to'vn^ 
could  rouse  Kay  to  enthusiasm. 

.\bsent-mindedly  carrying  a  toy 
balloon,  which  a  youth,  in  one  of 
the  packed  vehicles,  had  handed 
her  with  a  compliment  on  her  looks, 
Kay  took  her  usual  walk  to  the 
post  office  with  the  evening  mail. 

From  the  top  of  a  telephone  pole, 
Elmer  swarmed  down  to  land  at  her 
feet. 

"Coming  with  me  to  Winstead 
to-night?"  he  inquired. 

She  didn't  say  that  she  couldn't 
bear  the  idea  of  the  new  "flivver" 
of  which  Jilmer  was  so  proud. 
Instead  :  "Sorry;  I'll  be  helping 
George  with  the  store,"  she 
temporised. 

"But  not  that  late,  surely? 
How'd  it  be  if  I  dropped  round 
after  supper  ? " 

"  If  you  like.  You're  not  company, 
KImer." 

She  rpi^ht  have  added  that  it 
woula  take  more  than  his  conversa- 
tional powers  to  enliven  tl'.e  evening 
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Oiirl 

Marjory  J  Williams 


\  Freely  based  on  the  film,  "Small  Town  Girl,"  by  permission  j 
1  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Ltd.  : 


meal,  nightly  taken  with  sister 
EmUy,  Ma  Brennan,  baby  June  and 
George,  usually  a  late-comer.  If 
one  did  run  the  gamut  of  seven 
puddings  in  the  week,  the  table- 
talk  had  even  less  variety.  If  only 
George  would  faU,  but  he  never  did, 
to  chuck  June  \;nder  the  chin  and 
remark  that  she  was  growing  more 
like  her  pa  every  day.  And  why 
must  Emily,  in  feeding  her  offspring, 
adjure  her  always  to  eat  so  and  so 
"to  please  mother  darhng — makes 
babies  grow." 

To-night  Elmer  dropped  in  in 
time  for  the  Saturday  platefuls  of 
rice  pudding.  His  maddening  repeti- 
tion of  the  customary  greeting  : 
"Hellow,  George!  Keeping  your 
chin  up,"  cau.sed  Kay  to  drop  her 
helj)ing. 


She's  nervous  as  a  cat  these  days. 
-XUvays  dropping  things,"  Ma 
Brennan  excu.sed.  Kay  wouldn't  stay 
to  hear  more.  She  felt,  if  she  didn't 
get  out  somewhere,  anywhere,  she'd 
go  mad. 

The  wind  blowing  her  half  across 
the  street  as  she  left  the  kerb, 
(ieorge's  old  leather  coat  wrapped 


across  the  chest,  prevented  her  from 
realising  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
being  run  down.  She  pulled  up;  the 
driver  of  a  car  also.  "Did  I  touch 
you?"  inquired  an  educated  voice. 
I-amplight  shone  on  the  owner's 
face — handsome,  clear-cut — above 
the  white  open  tourer  with  its 
chic  black  line. 

"No,  I'm  all  right." 

"Sorry  if  I  scared  you.  How  far 
is  Tait's  Tavern  ?  " 


It  dawned  on  Kay,  talking  about 
"turn  left  at  the  church,  then  right 
ahead  for  three  blocks,"  that  the 
young  man  was  looking  at  her.  She 
was  suddenly  glad  that  her  best 
point— red-gold  hair,  naturally  wav- 
ing from  a  "widow's  peak" — had 
beci)  wa.ihed  the  night  before. 

"  Hop  in,"  her  interlocutor  invited. 
"I'll  drop  you  wherever  you  want 
to  go.  Honest."  Instinct  stronger 
than  Mrs.  Grundy  urged  her  to 
accept  the  offer.  But  when  he 
extended  it  to  coming  in  for  a 
drink  at  Tait's,  she  hesitated. 

"  .\w,  come  on.  There'll  be  a  big 
crowd.  We'll  put  vine  leaves  in  our 
hair,  crush  a  gallon  of  grapes  and 
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Despanmg,  Kay  plunged.   "  Engaged  ? 
He  never  told  me.   You  see — he — we — 
he  married  me  this  morning." 


hang  them  over  our  ears.  I'll  bring 
you  back  before  you  want  to  turn 
into  a  pumpkin." 

Following  her  guide  was  like 
leaving  prison,  even  though  their 
objective  was  the  four  waUs  of  a 
very  ordinary  cafe  packed  with 
students  celebrating  the  greatest 
football  game  of  the  season. 

"Don't  let  the  stUlness  frighten 
you,"  Kay's  host  advised,  leading 
her  to  a  verandah  table.  "Let's 
have  champagne  to  drink  out 
of  your  slipper — ro,  that's  much 
too  small.  Waiter,  two  bottles 
of  extra  dry.  Kay  had  barely  tasted 
the  novelty  when  the  orchestra 
suddenly  broke  into  the  Wedding 
March  and  a  lively  crowd  stormed 
the  entrance. 


Excuse  me,"  exclaimed  Kay's 
host,  and  advanced  on  the 
crowd's  nucleus,  a  man  of  his  own 
age,  arm-in-arm  with  a  girl  wear- 
ing orchids  pinned  to  her  coat. 

"You  couple  of  compound  frac- 
tures ! "  he  greeted.  "  Where  did 
you  get  sphced,  Tony  ? " 

"At  Minton  Green.  There's  an 
old  J. P.  with  a  gold  tooth,  false 
whiskers,  and  Ucence  on  the 
premises,"  someone  shouted,  answer- 
ing for  the  groom.  "Come  and 
join  us." 

"Right.  Here,  I  want  you  to 
meet  a  young  lady  answering  to 
the  name  of  Goodness.  She  doesn't 
like  you  to  know  her  real  one." 
Thus  Kay,  not  sure  of  being  happy, 
but  certainly  far  from  bored,  found 
herself  drinking  innumerable  toasts' 
and  ultimately  following  her  host, 
addressed  by  the  others  as  Bob,  to 
the  white-and-black  car. 

"It's  ever  so  late.  Could  I 
telephone  ? "  she  pleaded,  with  a 
rush  of  conscience.  His  air  of 
decision  was  immense  as  he  said  : 

"WTiatever  for?  It's  not  late. 
Besides,  you're  not  going  home  yet. 
Ever  been  to  Boston,  goodness?" 
"No,  but  it's  much  too  far." 
"Nonsense!  An  hour  there.  An 
hour  back.  We'll  see  the  old  North 
Church  by  moonlight." 


Notwithstanding  scruples,  she  got 
in,  registering  only  a  mUd  dis-  jj 
may  when  Bob's  first  halt  proved  to  t 
be  miles  from  Boston.  "Minton 
Green,"  he  observed,  studying  the 
signpost,  white  against  the  blackness 
enveloping  the  road.  "WTiy,  that's 
where  Tony  and  Felicia  got  married . 
Let's  wake  up  the  J. P.  with  his 
gold  tooth  and  false  whiskers." 

"  It's  almost  morning.  My  family 
will  be  scared  to  death,"  Kay  cried 
as,  after  half-an-hour's  driving, 
they  emerged  into  the  open  beside 
the  J.P.'s  abode. 

"  Can  t  help  it.  My  family  honour 
is  involved,  too.  The  Dakin  honour, 
which  has  never  been  smirched  in 
.the  annuals  of  Boston.  Only  thin;' 
to  do  is  to  have  the  old  bird  up  and 
marry  us."  What  possessed  Kay  to 
agree  to  and  go  through  llie 
ceremony  she  could  not  have  told . 
Through  it  she  kept  hearing  Emily's, 
George's,  and  Elmer's  voices.  Was 
this  her  means  of  escape,  or  could 
she  love  this  man  in  spite  of  his 
having  drunk  far  too  much  chain 
pagne?  Yes;  in  spite  of  it  then- 
was  something  about  him.  . 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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but  wait 
until  this 


The  long,  dreary  day  has  done  its  worst :  tonight  she'll  be 
out  on  the  river.  Radiant  with  sparkling  freshness,  irresistible  ! 
Ten  lazy  minutes  in  a  bath  with  a  Reckitt's  bath  cube  in  it,  and 
weariness  drifts  away.  Tonic,  alkaline  water,  soft  as  satin  and 
fragrant  as  flowers,  clears  and  cleanses  acid  waste  from  every  tiny 
pore.  Turns  you  out  livelier,  lovelier,  gives  bloom  to  your  skin, 

Rl      •    A    .   ^  assures  vou  of  admiration, 

eckit t  s 

BATH  CUBES 

2d.  each  and  in  cartons  of  3  rubes  for  6d.  or  6  rubes  for  1/- 

LAVENDER   •    LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY       VERBENA   •    ESSENCE  OF  FLOWERS   •  PINE 
M  A  D  K         K  V        K  E  C  k  I   1   T        AND        SONS         I.  I  M  I   T  K  I)  ,        H  IM   I.         AND         I.  O  N  D  O  N 


Maureen 
O'Sullivan 


^  No,  you  have  been 
beautifully  deceived 


This  fascinating  young 
lady  is  Miss  Cropley 
of  London 

("^^■yipjfip^  This  attractive  young 
Onurilil  ILo  I  lady  was  born  with  no 
loveher  hair  than  you. 
But  she  knows  how  to  keep  glorious  hair  tone, 
gloss,  and  silky  texture  of  youth.  With 

Amami  the  special  shampoo.  Made 

in  scientifically  graded  varieties,  each  to  make 
the  very  best  of  you  whichever  type  you  are 
.  .  .  Blonde  .  .  .  Brunette  ..."  In-Between" 
etc.  47  magic  ingredients,  herbs,  tonics,  per- 
fumes go  to  make  each  Amami  Shampoo  a 
complete  hair  treatment.  Cleansing.  Stimu- 
lating. Burnishing.  Prove  it  for  yourself  ! 
Get  Amami  for  next  Friday  night  ! 

AMAHI 


SHAMPOOS  3°&6° 


AMAMI  No.  I  gives  deeper 
gloss  to  Brunettes. 3d.&  6d. 
AMAMI  No.  S  is  especially 
for  Blondes.  3d.  and  6d. 
AMAMI  Special  Henna  burn- 
ishes "  In-betweens."  6d. 


AMAMI  No.  12.  The  new 

soapless  shampoo.  Leaves 
the  hair  splendidly  glossy. 
Two  variations  —  one  for 
fair,  one  for  dark  hair  .  .  . 

onlv  Jd. 


FUDAY  NIGHT 
IS  AMAMI  NIGHT 


royds 
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.  .  .  .  two  new  features 

in  the  fashion  world 
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"  coats  by  corot  "...  that's  the  password 
to  smartness,  and  each  model  makes  thrilling 
fashion  news,  as  these  pictures  go  to  shew, 
corot  has  certainly  got  the  right  idea,  designed 
in  paris,  man-tailored  in  bond  street,  these 
coats  are  a  great  success-^nd, 
may  be  purchased  in  the  usual 
corot  credit  way.  ' 

posfthe  coupon  below  for  the 
new  corot  fashion  guide  that 
has  been  produced  by  leading 
fashion  photographers  and 
artists  to  give  you  a  vivid 
panorama  of  the  new  styles, 
or  call  personally  at  the  corot 
showrooms 


"worldly  wiie' 

grey  Indian  lamb 
makes  the  collar  and 
revers  of  this  new 
knob  weave  coat. 

ca.h  25/6 

B)fn>^  monthi/ 


coro 


(dept.  p.g.  270) 


33  old  bond  st. 

london,  w.i  regent  0234 


corot  ltd.,  33  old  bond  street,  london,  w.l 

please  send  corot  autumn  fashion  guide  and  full  particulars. 


name  . . . 
address 


p.g.  270 


She  was  conscious  of  leaving  the 
J.P.'s  house,  of  Bob's  faUing  forward 
after  having  driven  a  bare  ten 
minutes,  of  having  to  take  the 
wheel  herself,  of  the  car's  coming 
to  a  standstill  in  the  middle  of  a 
pond. 

Kay  shook  the  figure  with  face 
sunk  into  the  chest. 

"Wake  up,  for  heaven's  sake!" 
she  implored.  It  was  obvious,  when 
Bob  woke,  that  he  remembered 
nothing  of  what  had  happened. 
Gradually,  with  help  of  the  marriage 
licence  Kay  produced  from  a 
pocket,  the  truth  dawned. 

"Never  mind.  Goodness,"  Bob 
declared.  "I'll  get  a  lawyer  to  fix 
an  annulment.  No  one  need  know 
but  our  two  selves  and  old  Whiskers  " 

"Then,  why  did  you  tell  old 
Whiskers  to  broadcast  the  news  in 
all  the  papers?  We  left  him 
telephoning  Boston,"  Kay  said. 

"  By  jove  !  I  believe  I  did. 
Looks  as  if  we  go  to  Boston  and 
face  the  music."  His  unconcern 
was  majestic.  Kay  wished  she 
might  borrow  some  on  arrival  at 
Lakeshore  Drive  as  she  followed 
Bob  and  the  butler  from  a  spacious 
hall  into  a  breakfast-room,  contain- 
ing a  statuesque  grey-haired  lady 
and  a  distinguished  white-haired 
man. 

Come  on;  let  me  do  the  talking," 
Bob  counselled .  Kay  wretched- 
ly aware  of  a  rumpled  black  frock, 
albeit  collar  and  elbow  cufis  were 
clean,  achieved  near  silence  until 
Bob's  father  cut  across  his  son's 
speech  with:  "Yes,  yes.  I  realise 
that  you  got  drunk  last  night, 
notwithstanding  you  expect  to  assist 
Dr.  Fabre  at  the  clinic  in  an  import- 
ant operation  this  morning.  But 
where  was  PriscUla?  Doesn't — er — 
Miss  Brennan  realise  that  you  are 
engaged  to  be  married  within  a  fort- 
night to  Miss  Priscilla  Hyde  ?  " 

Despairing,  Kay  plunged.  "En- 
gaged ?  He  never  told  me.  You 
see — he — we — he  married  me  this 
morning." 

"I  told  you  I'd  handle  this,  Kay. 
Dad,  you  don't  understand." 

"I  understand  perfectly;  more- 
over, 1  hold  you  entirely  reponsible. 
Engaged  to  one  girl  and  making 
love  to  another  I " 

"Your  son  didn't  make  love  to 
me.  Dr.  Dakin.  He  only  asked  me 
the  way  and  gave  me  a  lift.  Then 
we  had  champagne,  and  I  don't 
know  what  possessed  me  at  the 
magistrate's,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
out  of  Carvel  and  " 

You  knew  I  had  money  !"  Bob 
accused.  She  had  suspected, 
from  the  depth  of  colour  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  had  a  temper  and  was 
afraid,  seeing  it  turned  against 
herself. 

"You're  hateful  and  mean  to 
say  that!"  she  flared,  and  took 
refuge  in  tears  until  she  felt  Dr. 
Dakin's  touch  on  her  arm,  and  heard 
Mrs.  Dakin  say  : 

"Before  we  talk  any  more,  you 
should  have  a  rest,  my  dear.  Come 
with  me." 

Though  Mrs.  Dakin  was  entirely 
kind,  Kay  could  but  suspect  her 
motive.  Wearing  one  of  the  lady's 
rest-gowns,  she  awaited  Bob's  com- 
ing. Still  frowning,  he  faced  her. 
"I've  been  talking  to  the  old  man, 
and  it  seems  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
For  appearances'  sake,  we  stay 
married — have  a  honeymoon  and 
pretend  we're  a  happy  couple.  ' 

"  I  couldn't.    I  couldn't  really.  " 

"Why  not?  After  all,  it's  harder 
for  me.  I'm  in  love  with  a  girl; 
going  to  marry  her." 


THE  STORY  of 


Shamelessly,  seeing  that  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  acknowledged 
him  useful,  but  without  avail,  Kay 
brought  Elmer's  name  into  the 
argument.  Not  a  whit  impressed, 
Bob  aUuded  to  the  tough  luck  on 
his  parents.  "Very  well."  Kay 
agreed.  "  On  account  of  your  people 
being  so  nice  to  me,  TU  stay  with 
you  for  six  months;  then  you  can 
get  a  quiet  divorce.  You'd  better 
tell  the  reporters  we're  happy. 
They're  clamouring  outside." 

A yachting  honeymoon  having 
been  decided  upon,  Kay  threw 
herself  wholeheartedly  into  the  joys 
of  a  trousseau.  She  was  unpacking 
in  her  cabin,  enthusing  artlessly 
about  negligees  to,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  very  indifferent  Bob, 
when  he  was  called  outside.  Kay 
heard  the  words  "wanted  to  see 
what  she  looked  like"  and  Bob's 
answer:  "Don't  ever  be  jealous  of 
her."  Biting  her  lips,  she  nerved 
herself  to  be  nice  to  Priscilla. 

Taller  than  Kay  had  expected, 
wrapped  in  racoon  with  an  off-the- 
brow  hat,  Priscilla  was  introduced. 
"  I  wanted  a  chance  to  talk  to  you,  ' 
Kay  stammered.  "  I  wanted  to  say 
how  sorry  I  am." 

"I  don't  see  why.  You've  done 
very  well  for  yourself." 

"But  I  mean — about  coming 
between  you  and  Bob." 

"Don't  bother  about  that.  You 
haven't  come  between  Bob  and  me. 
Frankly,  that  would  be  impossible." 

She  laughed  artificially.  At  least, 
Kay  thought  on  the  young 
woman's  exit,  there  was  no  need  to  be 
nice  to  her.  The  point  was  rather 
why  Bob  should  have  thought  marry- 
ing such  a  marble  block  worth  while. 
Accordingly,  on  the  cruise,  Kay 
allowed  feminine  persuasiveness  full 
rein.  Sea-sickness,  unfortunately, 
cramped  her  style.  But  when  Bob, 
unexpectedly  heroic  without  coat  or 
slippers,  carried  her  one  night  on 
deck  to  recover,  she  was  able  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him.  Next  morning  a 
bronchial  cold  nailed  him  to  his 
cabin,  where,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  Priscilla's  photograph,  he  agreed 
to  take  the  hot  lemon  mixture  which 
Kay,  remembering  Carvel  remedies, 
prescribed. 

Alas  !  that  the  unity  bom  at  that 
moment  between  them  and  fostered 
by  a  visit  to  a  Grecian  island,  where 
she  helped  him  to  treat  a  wounded 
deer,  tended  to  fade  on  their  return 
to  Boston.  The  in-laws  had  rented 
them  an  apartment  for  five  months 
and,  by  frequent  visits  to  the  young 
couple,  showed  an  appreciation  of 
Bob's  wife,  which  went  to  Kay's 
heart.  She  was  in  need  of  consola- 
tion. Bob's  cutting  of  social  claims 
and  attendance  at  all  hours  at  the 
clinic,  Kay  would  not  have  minded. 
She  took  a  quiet  but  persistent 
interest  in  "shop  "  talk  and  volun- 
teered to  visit  Jimmy,  a  ten-years- 
old  on  whom  Bob  had  performed  an 
intricate  brain  operation. 

It  was  Bob's  studied  coldness  to 
her  that  hurt  ;  his  inability  to  kiss 
her  "Good  night,"  or  at  any  other 
time,  unless  the  servants  were 
present.  The  final  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  Kay's  hopes,  as  the  five  months 
slipped  away,  was  the  look  on  Bob's 
face  at  breakfast  on  being  handed  a 
cable. 

"It's  Priscilla,  "  he  said.  "She's 
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back  from  a  cruise  sooner  than  she 
expected.  The  Seymour  Hydes  are 
giving  a  party  for  her.  We're 
going." 

Swallowing  hard,  Kay  dressed  for 
the  Hyde  reception,  choosing  silver 
Iam6  as  an  offset  to  the  red-gold 
curls.  She  had  her  reward,  for, 
though  Priscilla,  in  black  tissue- 
edged  velvet  with  matching  coat, 
greeted  Bob  on  arrival,  he  turned  to 
Kay  with  : — 

"  D'  you  dance  as  well  as  you  used 
to?  " 

She  could  have  died  happily  in 
his  arms,  but  Uved  to  have  the  pain 
of  seeing  Bob,  released  from  her 
by  a  "cutter-in"  move  away  with 
Priscilla.  Kay's  partner,  a  student 
who  had  helped  toast  the  bride  at 
Tait's,  though  entirely  and  quite 
sincerely  complimentary,  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  Bob.  Aware  that 
neither  he  nor  PrisciUa  had  greatly 
patronised  the  ballroom,  Kay  drove 
home  with  her  husband  in  silence. 
She  was  about  to  kick  off  her  mules, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  when 
the  'phone  in  Bob's  room,  beyond 
the  communicating  door,  rang.  Five 
minutes  later  his  head  appeared. 

Are  you  asleep,  Kay  ?  er — that 
was  the  clinic  calling.  I've  got 
to  get  down  there  right  away. 
Better  put  breakfast  off  an  hour. 
1  may  be  pretty  late." 
"All  right.  Good  night !  " 
"Good  night!"  That  was  all. 
Stifling  tears  in  her  pillow,  Kay 
heard  the  next  door  'phone.  "Yes 
- — yes;  this  is  Mrs.  Dakin.  Dr. 
Dakin  should  be  with  you.  He  left 
over  half-an-hour  ago." 

An  emergency  call  !  The  doctor 
at  the  other  end  mentioned  the  name 
"Jimmy."  Kay's  thoughts  flew  to 
the  kiddy  whose  brain  functioning 
had  once  depended  on  Bob's  skill. 
Her  voice,  directed  at  the  mouth- 
piece, crisped.  "Jimmy,  is  it?  Then 
we  must  get  Bob.  Can  you  wait 
half-an-hour  ?  All  right.  I'll  reach 
him.    He  shall  be  there." 

She  reached  for  the  'phone  book. 
A  thousand  to  one  Bob  was  with 
Priscilla.  She  gave  the  number  of 
her  apartment.  The  right  voice 
answered  then.  "Oh!  Is  that  you. 
Miss  Hyde?  This  is  Kay.  Is  Bob 
there  ?  "  Priscilla's  voice,  like  the 
tinkle  of  ice,  came  back  :  "  I'm 
afraid  he  is,  my  dear.  Oh,  I'm  sorry! 
But  I  think  you'd  better  ring  the 
clinic  and  make  an  excuse.  Frankly, 
he's  not  quite  in  the  condition 
to  " 

"But  he  must  do  it,  Miss  Hyde. 
Tell  him  it's  Jimmy.  Dr.  Fabre 
sent  a  special  message.  Listen  to 
me.    Tell  Bob  he  must  go." 

"Really,  Mrs.  Dakin,  I  " 

Kay  slammed  down  the  instru- 
ment. If  that  woman  wouldn't  tell 
Bob,  she  would.  On  the  threshold 
of  Priscilla's  ultra-modern  sitting- 
room,  having  got  past  who  knew 
what  in  the  way  of  porters,  Kay  was 
stunned  at  seeing  Bob's  attitude 
near  the  divan,  at  the  number  of 
empty  glasses  and  bottles  on  the  low- 
table.  "Its  Jimmy.  A  brain 
abscess.  Dr.  Fabre's  busy  and  he 
said  to  call  you,"  she  saic^.  A 
thrill  went  through  her  as  Bob  rose, 
pulled  himself  together,  and,  despite 
Priscilla's  remarks — ^"  you're  not  fit. 
For  heaven's  sake,  ring  them  " 
— Bob  left  the  apartment. 


"Couldn't  you  have  handled  this 
a  little  less  dramatically?  "  PrisciUa 
demanded.  Kay  looked  at  tfie 
woman,  who,  for  all  her  coldness  and 
selfishness,  was  Bob's  beloved. 

"From  now  on  you  handle  every- 
thing," she  said  very  low.  "You 
can  either  make  a  great  surgeon  out 
of  him  or  the  greatest  good-for- 
nothing  in  the  world." 

In  the  small  hours,  Kay  heard  her 
husband's  step  in  the  hall.  His 
handsome  face,  with  its  devil-may- 
care  expression,  concealed  nothing 
from  her. 

"Hphanks  for  coming  to  get  me  !  " 

A  he  said  indistinctly.  In  the  bed- 
room, he  added  :  "You  might  look 
out  for  a  post  as  a  veterinary — not 
too  rehable." 

"Bob,  did  Jimmy  go  under?  " 

"He's  all  right.  I  lost  my  nerve 
half-way  through  the  op.  Bill 
Underwood  took  over." 

"Yes,  but  that  was  honourable  of 
you  to  give  way  when  you  weren't 
sure." 

"Surgeons  aren't  made  to  give 
way.  Supposing  Underwood  hadn't 
been  there  !  Don't  let's  talk  about 
it.  There's  the  'phone.  Pris,  I 
expect."    It  Weis. 

"I'll  meet  you  about  five,"  Bob 
said,  after  explaining  himself  as  a 
sensational  failure  and  definitely 
not  cut  out  to  make  medical  history. 

High-handed,  insincere  talk ! 
Partly  because  of  its  underlying 
meaning,  Kay  realised  the  avenue 
she  must  take. 

Impossible  for  her  to  make  the 
start,  however,  without  calling  on 
Bob's  people.  Always  a  little  in 
awe  of  the  very  nice  but  very  correct 
Mrs.  Dakin,  Kay  was  glad  to  find  the 
doctor  alone.  She  passed  over 
remarks  about  last  night's  party 
and  looked  into  the  calm,  grey 
eyes  that  were  like  Bob's,  and  yet 
not  like. 

"TeU  him  I'm  going  home  to  my 
family,"  she  begged.  "  He'll  under- 
stand. I  can't  go  on  being  near 
him  all  the  time  and  knowing  how 
he  feels  about  someone  else." 

"Dear  little  Kay.  I  know — I 
know,"  the  doctor  said.  "Since 
we  first  saw  you,  Bob's  mother  and 
I  hoped  things  would  turn  out 
differently.  You  will  let  us  hear 
from  you  ?  If  there's  anything  you 
ever  want — anything  you  need.  .  .  ." 

The  affectionate  words  were  a 
balm  to  Kay  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Had  she  guessed  how  low  she  was 
to  feel  on  coming  back  to  Carvel, 
coming  back  to  the  greengrocery 
store,  coming  back  to  Emily's — 
"eat  this  to  please  mother,  darling," 
George's  "  grows  more  like  her  pa 
every  day,"  Kay  surely  would 
never  have  left  them. 

Even  Elmer's  rise  in  wages  and  his 
patient  readiness  to  do  anything 
for  her  were  no  tonic.  She  was  talk 
ing  to  him  when  a  car  came  round 
the  bend  and  slowed  down.  Ka\' 
saw,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
maddening  heart  beats,  that  it  was 
a  white  car  with  a  black  iine.  To 
her  stupefaction.  Bob  leaned  out. 
Bob  with  love  in  his  eyes  and  care- 
lessness in  his  voice,  hiding  the 
deeps  of  penitence  and  longing,  as  he 
said  : — 

"Hop 'in,  Goodness!  I've  lost 
my  way  to  lleno,  and  never  want  to 
find  it.  .  .  ."    She  was  beside  him. 

"So  long,  Kay  I  Keep  your  chin 
up,"  Elmer  reminded.  If  he'd  said 
the  wrong  thing,  clearly  he  needn't 
have  worried.  Locked  in  Bob's 
embrace,  Kay  never  even  heart;  him. 


GLOWING  COLOUR  FOR  LIPS 

that  lasts  all  day 

Have  you  that  clean-cut  look  that  is  the  modern  ideal 
of  beauty  ?  That  tang  of  freshness,  that  superb  assurance 
that  you're  looking  right,  make-up  perfect,  whether  in  the 
great  outdoors  with  the  wind  on  your  cheek  or  in  the 
glamour  and  romance  of  the  ballroom  ? 
It  was  for  modern  girls  that  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  was 
created.  You'll  never  know  how  provokingly  lovely  your 
lips  can  be  until  you  use  it.  Lovely  live  colours  (six  to 
choose  from)  that  tone  with  every  skin.  And  remember 
that  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  has  an  olive  oil  base.  It 
not  only  goes  on  evenly  but  it  keeps  lips  smooth — 
protects  against  wind  and  cold.  And  one  application  lasts 
for  ten  hours.  Put  it  on  in  the  morning — and  you  know 
that  your  lips  are  radiant,  glowing  with  colour  for  the 
whole  day. 

Of  course  you  know  Outdoor  Girl  Olive  Oil  Face 
Powder  that  clings  and  actually  nourishes  the  skin. 
Also  the  New  Four  Purpose  Cream.  For  free  trial  outfit, 
2  shades  of  lipstick,  trial  size  Four  Purpose  Cream  and 
Olive  Oil  Face  Powder,  and  1 8-page  booklet  on  the  art 
of  make-up,  write  to  Crystal  Products  Co.,  Ltd.  (Dept. 
L  II  ),  32-36,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.i.  Send  3d.  in 


Outd 


uiaoor 
jGirl 

now  in  De  Luxe  size 
Refills  1/3  —  also  sixpenny  trial  lipsticks 


HAT£ 


MEN 

'  MIRROR  PEEPERS- 


-T^f  "Iy^'^BCoiiIuI.mU 
->>  \\'  I  ^you  ff  IfKik- 
iiie  yourbosl 
iir.ilw.iys  woiulrriii);  ?  Stoal- 
iiiK  gliiiiips  at  i-vrry  mirror 
bciMusc  you'n-  iiol  sure  ? 
Will,  nirn  hati'  'mirror 
prrpcrs".  lie  certain  your 
lijis  ari'  lovi  ly  -Outdoor 
(iirl  Lipstick  lasts  for  ten 
whoU'  hours. 
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MY  MAN  GODFREY 

-HAT  portion  of  New 
York  society  which  is 
so  woefully  misnamed 
the  Bright  Young 
People,  figures 
prominently  in  this  picture. 
And  it  is  the  very  inanity  of 
their  lives  which,  handled 
with  a  sure  touch  of  satire, 
makes  My  Man  Godfrey  so 
witty  in  a  sophisticated,  albeit 
irresponsible,  way. 

A  Scavenger  Hunt  introduces  us 
to  the  sisters  Bullock,  who  are  so 
jealous  of  each  other  that  when  the 
younger  girl,  Irene,  collects  a 
"  forgotten  man  "  in  the  guise  of  one 
Godfrey  Parke,  who  is  living  in  a 
hut  on  a  rubbish  dump,  her  sister, 
Cornelia,  is  wild  with  jealousy.  This 
jealousy  increases  when  Irene  insists 
on  installing  Godfrey  as  the  new 
butler  in  the  Bullock  household  and 
she  tries  without  success  to  get  him 
into  trouble  with  the  police. 

Meanwhile,  Irene  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Godfrey,  a  fact  which  she  is  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  from  him  or 
anyone  else.  Although  she  dogs  his 
footsteps  and  thrusts  herself  upon 
him  on  every  possible  and  impossible 
occasion,  Godfrey  dissembles  his 
love  almost  to  the  point  of  kicking 
her  downstairs.  He  is,  however,  the 
only  person  who  can  manage  the 
mad  household  whose  mistress  sees 
pixies  on  her  bed  every  morning 
after  a  night-before — which  means 
every  morning — and  whose  younger 
members  think  nothing  of  smashing 
plate-glass  windows  "  for  fun"  or  of 
installing  a  horse  in  their  father's 
.study. 

The  last-named,  who  is  the  only 
rational  member  of  the  family, 
finally  comes  a  heavy  financial 
cropp>er  only  to  be  saved  by  Godfrey 
who  is  actually  a  man  of  wealth, 
brains  and  breeding,  and  Irene,  wlio 
has  obviously  adopted  the  slogan  of 
the  North-West  Mounted  finally 
"  gets  her  man." 

William  fowell  as  Godfrey,  acts 
with  his  usual  assurance  and  polish, 
Carole  Lombard  as  the  lovelorn 
Irene  gives  a  richly  humorous  study 
ol  a  girl  who,  although  of  a  wildly 
exaggerated  type  really  does  exist, 
and  Gail  Patrick  as  her  jealous 
sister  is  admirable.  .Mice  Brady 
seems  thoroughly  to  enjoy  herself 
as  the  vacuous  twittering  mother 
and  gives  a  richly  amusing 
performance.  Kugene  Pallette  is 
very  sound  as  the  long-suffering 
father  and  -Mischa  .\uer  as  a 
musical  protegy  with  a  gargantuan 
appetite  adds  much  to  the  general 
fun. 

Produced  and  "directed  by  Ciregory 
La  Cava,  this  picture  is  rich  in  witty, 
quick-firc  dialogue  and  ludicrous 
situation.";  Much  of  its  sparkle  and 
humour  appeals  primarily  to  .sophis- 
ticatexl  au-Jienccs,  but  its  general 
atmosphere  of  irrespon.sible  gaiety 
is  so  spontaneous  that  it  should 
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impress  even  those  who  faU  to  grasp 
all  the  underlying  satire. — B.  W. 

PICCADILLY  JIM 

While  there  is  plenty  of  bright 
dialogue  and  a  good  central 
situation  in  this  P.  G.  Wodehouse 
comedy  it  has  not  quite  the  usual 
briskness  associated  with  American 
farces  and  it  is  unduly  spun  out. 
Some  judicious  use  of  the  scissors 
would  improve  the  entertainment 
value  considerably. 

The  plot  deals  with  an  irresponsible 
young  American  artist,  Jim  Crocker, 
the  support  of  an  improvident  father 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
sister-in-law  (Eugenia)  of  a  wealthy 
American  rag  merchant,  Herbert 
Pett. 

He  meets  Pett's  niece,  Ann,  with 
Lord  Priory,  who  hopes  to  marry 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  is 
any  relation  of  the  Petts. 

He  is  in  festive  mood  at  the  time 
and  while  he  amuses  her  she  only 
looks  on  him  as  a  scatter-brained 
bar-lounger. 

Meanwhile  Jim  shocks  the  Pett 
famUy  and  they  resolutely  refuse  to 
let  his  father  marry  Eugenia. 

They  go  to  the  Riviera  taking 
Ann  with  them. 

Jim,  having  lost  his  job  as  a 
cartoonist  gets  an  inspiration  to 
start  a  comic  strip  based  on  the 
Pett  family  which  finds  instant 
success  and  proves  highly  embarras- 
sing to  its  subjects  when  they  return 
to  England. 

StUl  not  knowing  that  Ann  is 
related  to  the  Petts,  Jim  meets  her 
and.  learning  she  is  going  to  America, 
contrives  to  make  her  miss  the  boat. 

She  goes  on  the  next  one  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Priory— and  Jim 
who  takes  her  butler,  BayUss,  with 
him  to  pose  as  his  father  since  he  has 
now  learnt  of  Ann's  relationship  to 
his  cartoon  characters  and  has  to 
adopt  a  pseudonym. 

His  own  lather,  disguised  as  a 
Polish  count,  has  managed  to  sail 


with  the  Petts  and  be  accepted  as  a 
suitor  to  Eugenia's  hand. 

Things  become  very  complicated 
when  Jim  arrives  in  America  but 
the  ultimate  result  of  his  drawings 
are  to  make  the  Petts  famous  and 
they  receive  him  with  open  arms. 
That  is,  all  except  Ann,  who  is 
furious  with  him  and  announces  her 
engagement  to  Lord  F*riory. 

Jim,  on  his  butler's  advice,  tries 
to  prove  that  Priory  is  a  fake  but 
fails  and  decides  to  sail  for  England. 
Ann,  however,  reaUsing  that  she 
really  loves  him,  follows. 

Robert  Montgomery  is  at  his 
breezy  best  as  Jim  and  is  ably 
partnered  by  Madge  Evans,  who  is 
charmingly  natural  as  .Ann. 

An  excellent  performance  is  given 
by  Eric  Blore — the  perfect  screen 
\  alet — as  Bayhss. 

Frank  Morgan  gives  a  clever  study 
of  the  improvident  Mr.  Crocker  who 
had  once  been  a  "ham"  actor  and 
Ralph  Forbes  is  good  as  Lord 
Priory.  For  once  there  is  no 
attempt  to  caricature  English 
nobility. 

Cora  VVitherspoon  is  suitably  cast 
as  Mrs.  Pett,  and  Billie  Burke, 
gentle  and  subdued  for  a  chang'^,  as 
Eugenia;  actually  she  has  not  a 
lot  to  do. 

A  most  objectional  little  boy,  the 
Petts'  son  is  played  by  Tommy  Bupp. 

Minor  characterisations  which  are 
noticeably  good  come  from  E.  E. 
Clive,  BUly  Be  van  and  Robert 
Benchley. 

.Aileen  Pringle,  the  famous  star 
of  the  silent  days,  makes  a  brief 
appearance. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  217 

In  spite  of  some  oatstanding  acting 
and  clever  pictorial  treatment, 
this  German  picture  tends  to  become 
frankly  boring. 

The  main  reason  is,  I  think,  that 
the  action  is  very  slow  and  ponderous 
and  it  is  too  obvious  in  design. 

It  deals  with  a  theme  of  love  and 
jealousy.  A  waiter,  .\ndrei,  loved 
by  one  woman,  Anna,  and  in  love 
with  another,  Darja,  is  suspected  of 
the  murder  of  still  another,  a  rich 
divorcee,  Xatasja.  who  had  planned 
to  make  him  her  husband. 

His  arrest  is  caused  by  Anna's 
jealousy,  who  gives  false  testimony 
at  the  inquiry.  However,  Andrei 
manages  to  escape  and  tracks  down 
the  real  criminal,  who  turns  out  to 
be  Natasja's  divorced  husband. 

There  is  also  another  suspect  in 
the  case  in  Sergei,  a  man  whom 
Natasja  had  cajoled  into  getting  rid 
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of  a  previous  husband  and  who  had 
been  sent  to  Siberia  in  consequence. 

Generally  the  Russian  atmosphere 
of  Czarist  days  is  very  good  and  the 
pictorial  values  are  both  stimulating 
and  effective. 

The  director  is  Gustav  Ucicky,  who 
has  several  notable  Continental 
pictures  to  his  credit. 

Hans  Albers  plays  the  role  of 
Andrei,  the  waiter  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
who  has  an  overweening  conceit  in 
himself  and  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  ladies. 

It  is  a  good  performance  but  hardly 
a  sympathetic  one. 

I  particularly  liked  the  work  of 
Gusti  Huber  as  an  unsophisticated 
chambermaid  who  falls  in  love  with 
him.  She  gives  a  delicate  and  very 
human  characterisation. 

As  Natasja,  Brigitte  Horney  is 
also  effective. 

Two  clever  studies-  come  from 
Alexander  Engel  and  Rene  Deltgen  as 
the  husband  and  Sergei  respectively. 

Sub-titles  make  the  action  of  the 
picture  quite  clear  for  those  who  do 
not  understand  German. 

This  picture  marks  the  opening 
of  the  new  season  of  Continental 
pictures  at  the  Curzon  theatre  in 
London,  and  while  it  is  hardly  up 
to  the  usual  standard  of  that  theatre's 
offerings,  it  is  definitely  of  academic 
intere.it. 

MARIA  BASHKIRTOFF 

At  another  kinema  which 
specialises  in  Continental  pro- 
ductions. Studio  No.  1,  Oxford 
Street,  this  Austrian  picture,  which 
deals  with  the  romance  of  Maria 
Bashkirtoff,  a  Russian  painter,  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  famous 
French  writer,  is  presented. 

It  is  rather  a  slight  affair  but  i.= 
treated  by  Hermann  Kosterlitz  with 
sincerity  and  delicacy. 

Briefly,  it  shows  how  Maria  falls 
in  love  with  Guy  de  Maupassant — 
incidentally,  the  facts  are  taken 
from  the  memoirs  of  the  artist — and 
neglects  her  work. 

Then  she  learns  she  is  dying  of 
consumption  and  sends  him  away. 
It  is  only  on  her  death  bed  that  he 
learns  the  reason  for  his  dismissal. 

Another  man  in  love  with  her, 
Bassieux,  her  teacher,  who  has 
quarrelled  with  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
is  the  cause  of  the  last-minute  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  late 
'eighties,  and  the  period  costumes 
lend  colour  to  the  romance  which 
ends  so  tragically.  It  is  set  in  Paris, 
and  the  camera  work  and  settings 
generally  are  excellent,  although  the 
camera  work  does  not  always  seem 
to  do  them  justice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  picture  is  the  introduction 
of  Lili  Darvas  as  Maria.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  actresses  in 
Austria  at  the  moment  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  a 
talent  scout  from  America  had 
retained  her  services. 

She  is  not  particularly  pretty  but 
she  brings  a  wide  range  of  emotions 
to  the  difficult  role  she  is  playing. 

Ivxcellent,  too,  is  Hans  Jaray  as 
t;uy  de  Maupassant.  He  presents 
him  as  an  incorrigible  Toa6  but  still 
manages  to  win  sympathy  for  him. 

A  very  clever  character  study 
comes  from  Szoke  Szakall  as  Maria's 
doctor,  while  Bassieux  is  played  in  a 
virile  and  forceful  style  by  Attila 
Horbiger. 

The  action  is  a  little  on  the  slow 
side  but  it  is  not  without  its 
humorous  interludes,  and  there  is  a 
very  well  handled  spectacular  ball- 
room sequence. 

Lili  Darvas  is  well  worth  seeing 
and  her  name  worth  noting. 

Lionel  Collier 
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wish  my  hair  was  naturally  wavy,  like 
yours.  Artificial  waves  aren't  half  so  lovely  !  " 
"  My  deary  my  hair  is  naturally  straight, 
hut  I  have  it  permed,  the  Superma  way" 

Superma  employs  only  pure  water  vapour  and  gently 
steams  into  your  hair,  waves  and  curls  far  lovelier, 
longer  lasting  and  more  natural  than  are  possible 
with  any  other  system  of  permanent  waving.  Insist 
on  SUPERMA — Superma  cannot  harm  your  hair, 
and  the  rapid  machineless  curls  are  guaranteed  to 
last  for  at  least  six  /fl^^^k  months  in  unim- 
paired hair.Write  for  ^^^^ji  free  folder  to-day! 


SUPERmR 


PERMANENT  WAVING 

Superma    Ltd.,     Radnor    House,    97,    Regent    Street.  W.I 
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Janets  are  Better 
than  ONE 


Why  "  ^vcUArt^oer "  postcards 
capture  the  hearts  of  thoxcsands 

Picturegoer  Postcard  Headquarters 
does    more  than  give  you  lifelike 
portraits  of  your  favourite  stars.  It 
snaps  the  Janet  Gaynors,  the  Greta 
Garbos,  the  Clark  Gables  and  hosts  of 
other  "big"  stars   from  many 
different  angles,  so  that  every 
admirer  is  pleased.  Here 
you  see  Janet  Gaynor's  three 
latest  postcards.  Our  free  list 
containing  nearly  2,000  names 
will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

5^  ALBUM  FREE 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain 
liberal  discounts  on  your  postcards 
by  joining  the  "  Picturegoer  '*  Post- 
card Club.  You  will  also  receive  a 
5/-  Album  Free  to  hold  300  cards.  The 
book  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
binder's  ait,  made  to  resemble  snake- 
skin  and  lettered  in  gold.  An  album 
de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is 
also  obtainable. 

To  join  send  an  order  for  not  less  than 
one  dozen  postcards  at  the  regular  price 
of  2/6  doz.  Discounts  on  all  subsequent 
orders. 

Choose  cards  from  list  below,  real  photos 
sepia  glossy,  3d.  each,  216  doz.  On  sale 
to  members  and  non-members  alike. 
List  of  nearly  2,000  postcards  free  on 
request. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "  PICTITBEaOER  "  BALOy, 

SS  lane  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
PleAM  enrol  me  m  a  member  of  the  "Picturegoer" 
Postcard  Clob  and  aend  me  MembenhJp  Card  and 
fuB  particulars  of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future 
orders.  I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 
dozen  "Picturegoer"  postcards,  price  2/6  dozen. 
Please  Include  with  my  order  your  6/*  Postcard 
Album  free,  T  enclose  1/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  If 
the  album  ds  luxe  it  choaen)  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  and  packing  on  my  gift. 


Jeanette  MacDonald 
Dickie  Moore 
Wm.  Powell 
Philip  Reed 
Ginger  Rogers 
Anne  Shitley 
John  Gielgud 
Harriet  Milliard 


Kathleen  De  MiUe 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Mary  Ellis 
George  Fonnby 
Clark  Gable 
Janet  Ga5rnor 

iean  Harlow 
eslie  Howard 


and  16  Postcards  of  Shirley  Temple  in  "  The 
Littlest  Rebel"  and  "  C»pt.  January,"  all 
different. 


P.O.  No.. 


Amount. 


*OTerseaa  readers  should  enclose  2/-  extra  to 
cover  packing  and  postage,  or  3/*  extra  U  album 
ds  luxe  Is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable  to 
"  PICTITREGOER  WEEKLY." 

Irtth  Free  State  euttomen  tetH  be  required  Ic 
paymyeMrgeethatmaybeUHed.   Pic,  10/10/36. 


FULL 
PRICE 
ONLY 


WITHOUT  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS  OR  IRKSOME  DIETING 

WEAR  THE 

A  M  B  R  O  N 

REDUCING 

CORSET 

SENT  FOR 


DEPOSIT 

This  is  a  higta-grsde,  genuine 
Reducing  Corset,  at  a  Bargain 
Price  hitherto  unheard  of. 
For  the  over-developed  figure 
and  the  "  not  so  slim,"  this 
model  is  confidently  recom- 
mended as  the  most  perfect 
modem  garment  for  their  par- 
ticular needs.  Made  in  a  new 
V  washable  fabric,  which  exercises 
an  action  just  like  massage 
with  every  movement  of  the 
body,  so  that  unwanted  and 
superfluous  fat  is  gradually 
eliminated  without  any  harmful 
effects.  Scientific  perforation 
gives  natural  ventilation  and 
controls  body  temperature.  Soft  lining  next  skin;  boned 
yiral  supports  and  four  adjustable  Rayon  suspenders.  In  Tea 
Rose  only.  Send  deposit  XOW  and  judge  for  yourself.  (See 
Coupon  below.)  Siies  24  to  36  ins.  waist. 

■RAS8IERE  L.U.  131.— Made  from  Tea  Rose  fabric  to 
nutth  Corset,  »1th  good  quality  net  material  at  bust.  Sizes 
32  to  U  ins.  bust.    Price  4/11. 


Wake-up 
LOOKING  YOUNGER 

tomorrow  morning 


SEND  This  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  REDUCING  CORjCT  NOW 


I  .  """d  me,  on  approval,  the  new  Amhron  Reducing  Comet  at  | 

I  Bargain  Price  of  10/11 ;  alao  Braaaiere  to  match  at  4/11  (strike  out  U  not  ' 
I  required).   My   measurements   are :  | 


"«   WaiM   Hips   I 

If  ordered  together,  the  two  garments  are  supplied  lor  14/11.  J 

1  encloae  1,6  deposit,  with  4d.  postage,  and  will  remR  baUnce  either  I 

In  one  sum  or  by  monthly  InstalmenU  of  2,6.    If  not  satisfied,  and  I  , 

return  the  garment  or  garments  at  once,  unworn,  you  will  refund  my  I 

devoflit.  ■ 

Enclose  Coopoa  with  inll  name  (Mn.  or  Miu)  and  addressaodPoital  I 
oner  cnsscd  thus  /  /  is  ilk.    Overseas  full  cash  only. 

Piettireiotr  10/lo;.''6.    So.  273.  I 

(Post  your  Order  at  once  to  -  , 

AMBROSE   WTLSON,    LTD.,  tTJ   AMBRON    BOUSE,  | 

,  ••.  VALXHALL  BRIDGE   ROAD.   LONDON,  S.W.I.  , 

The  largest  Mail  Order  Coraet  House  in  the  wr^ld.  I 


NEW  CELL  FOOD 
NOURISHES  SKIN 
WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Doctors 
Astounding  Discovery 

A  smooth  unwrinkled  skin  at  60. 
Women  of  50  who  look  almost  as 
young  as  their  daughters.  These 
seeming  miracles  are  to-day  made 
possible  by  the  amazing  dis- 
covery of  Prof.  Dr.  Stejskal  of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Wrinkles  come 
because  as  we  grow  older  the  skin  cells  lose 
certain  vital  nourishing  elements.  These 
can  now  be  restored.  Dr.  Stejskal  has 
obtained  this  precious  cell  food  from 
carefully  selected  young  animals.  It  is 
called  'Biocel'  and  is  now  contained  in 
Creme  Tokalon  Skinfood,  Rose  Colour. 
By  its  use  the  skin  is  rejuvenated  and  lines  and 
wrinkles  quickly  disappear.  Women  of  50  can  easily 
look  10  years  younger  in  a  few  weeks.  Ufe  Creme 
Tokalon,  White  Colour  (non-greasy)  during  the  day. 
Dissolves  away  blackheads  ;  tightens  up  enlarged 
pores:  makes  the  darkest,  roughest  skin  soft,  white  and 
smooth.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufac- 
turers, any  reader  of  this  paper  may  now  obtain  a  dc 
luxe  Beauty  Outfit  containing  the  new  Tnkalnn  skin- 


food  creams  (rose  for  the  evening,  white  for  the  day). 
It  contains  also  trial  packets  of  Tokalon  ".Mousse  of 
Cream"  Powder.  Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
postage,  packing  and  other  expenses.  Address  :  Tok- 
alon Ltd.  (Dept.  529),  Chase  Rd.,  London,  N.W.IO 
Successful  results  pu.ir.Tiitff^d  or  nioni^v  refiindoii 
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quick  reference  index  to 

films  just  released 
****MR.  DEEDS  GOES  TO 

TOWN 
♦♦•IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN 
♦♦♦THE  STORY  OF 

LOUIS  PASTEUR 
♦**SMALL  TOWN  GIRL 
♦♦WHOM  THE  GODS 
LOVE 

♦SPECIAL  INVESTIGA- 
TOR 

♦TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 
c^THE  COWBOY  AND 

THE  KID 
♦HIGHLAND  FLING 
♦ONE  GOOD  TURN 

PAY  BOX 

ADVENTURE 

VThat  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  •  *  *    An  outstcmding  fecaure. 

*  *  *   Very  good.       *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 


****MR.  DEEDS  GOES  TO 
TOWN 

Columbia.  American.  "  U  "  certificate.  Comedy 
drama.    Runs  114  minutes. 

Gary  Cooper  Longiellow  Deeds 

Jean  Arthur  Babe  Bennett 

George  Bancroft  MacWade 

Lionel  Stander  Cornelius  Cobb 

Douglas  Dumbrille  John  Cedar 

Raymond  Walburn  Walter 

H.  B.  Warner  Judge 

Ruth  Donnelly  Mabel  Dawson 

Walter  Catlett  Morrow 

John  Wray.  Farmer 

Directed  by  Frank  Capra.    Screen  play  by 
Robert    Riskin    from    a  story,  by  Clarence 
Birdington  Wetland.    Previewed  August  22, 
1936. 

Frank  Capra  has  given  us  one  of 
the  most  human  httle  stories 
replete  with  drama  that  has  been 
seen  on  the  screens  this  year. 

In  spite  of  its  length — and  as  a 
rule  I  consider  no  picture  capable  of 
running  more  than  about  ninety 
minutes — he  holds  your  interest 
without  any  let-up. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  though 
it  has  plenty  of  dramatic  moments. 
It  tells  of  a  small-town  poet,  Long- 
fellow  Deeds,  who  inherits 
£4,000.000,  and  leaves  Mandrake 
Falls,  where  he  is  known  and  liked 
by  everyone  and  can  trust  everyone 
he  knows,  to  hve  in  New  York, 
where  practically  everyone  is  trying 
to  swindle  him. 

He  makes  one  friend — a  girl  whom 
he  rescues  from  starvation  and  with 
whom  he  falls  heavily  in  love,  with- 
out knowing  that  she  is  a  "sob- 
sister  "  sent  by  her  newspap)er  to  get 
a  story  out  of  him. 

Deeds  is  expected  to  indulge  in 
reckless  extravagance  but  he  has 
other  ideas.  He  conceives  a  gigantic 
scheme  to  put  farmers  on  the  land — 
but  the  people  interested  in  trying  to 
get  his  money  have  him  arrested  as 
mentally  incapable  of  handling  it. 

Following  this  is  a  court  room 
scene  which  I  will  not  describe  since 
its  upshot  supplies  a  surprise  which 
would  be  spoiled  if  you  knew  of  it 
beforehand. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  it  is  one  of 
the  best  things  of  its  kind  produced 
on  the  screen. 

Gary  Cooper  has  done  nothing 
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Jean  Arthur  and  Gary  Cooper  in 
"Mr.  Deeds  Goes  To  Toum." 

better  since  his  fine  study  in  One 
Sunday  Afternoon.  As  this  simple 
countryman  he  presents  an  emi- 
nently likeable  and  true  to  Hfe 
character. 

Jean  Arthur,  who  is  going  from 
strength  to  strength  these  days,  is 
admirable  as  the  "sob-sister." 

Other  performances  which  go  to 
make  this  such  a  notable  picture  are 
given  by  George  Bancroft  as  the 
editor,  Lionel  Stander  as  a  reporter 
and  H.  B.  Warner  as  the  judge. 

♦••IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN 

G.  B.  D.  British.   "U"  certificate.  Musical 
comedy.    Runs  83  minutes. 

Jessie  Matthews  Elaine 

Robert  Young  Peter 

SoNNiE  Hale....  Freddie 

Ernest  Milton  Raymond 

RoBB  Wilton  Boys 

Sara  Allgood  Mrs.  Hopkins 

Warren  Jenkins  Geoffrey 

David  Horne  Durland 

.'Vthene  Seyler  Mrs.  Durland 

Glennis  Lorimer  Montague's  Typist 

Robert  Hale  Col.  Egerton 

Cyril  Raymond  Montague 

Directed  by  Victor  Saville  from  an  original 
screen  play  by  Marion  Dix  and  Lesser  Samuels. 
Previewed  September  12,  1936. 

Jessie  Matthews  at  her  best  and 
when  she  is  at  her  best  you  could 
not  want  a  more  attractive  artiste. 

Victor  Saville  has  developed  his 
slight  plot  with  smoothness  and 
plenty  of  action,  introducing  the 
extremely  tuneful  song  numbers  in  a 
clever  and  unforced  manner. 

The  humour  too,  is  a  cut  above  the 
usual  level,  and  is  given  its  full  value 
by  Sonnie  Hale  who  contributes  an 
excellent  performance. 

The  story,  such  as  it  is,  tells  of  an 
ambitiou.s  young  actress  who  tries  in 
vain  to  get  a  "shop"  in  musical 
comedy.  She  meets  Peter  Carlton,  a 
young  man-about-town  whose  bosom 
pal,  Freddie  Rathbone,  supplies  him 
with  "copy"  for  the  social  gossip 
feature  he  writes  for  The  Record,  and 
the  two  fall  in  love.  Peter  and 
Freddie  conceive  the  not  very 
original  idea  of  inventing  a  mythical 
Mrs.  Smythe-Smythe,  a  glamorous 
young  woman  who  is  a  famous  big 
game  hunter  and  explorer,  in  order 
to  bolster  up  their  column  with 
exclusive  stories  of  her  exploits. 

Elaine,  not  realising  that  the  lady 
does  not    exist    poses  as  her  to 


gciin  publicity  and  creates  such 
a  sensation  that  she  is  offered 
the  lead  in  a  West  End  review.  Her 
opening  night  is  spoiled  by  a  rival 
newspaper  man  who  threatens  to 
expose  her  unless  she  gives  aU  future 
stories  to  his  own  paper  exclusively, 
and  the  show  ends  abruptly  half 
way  through.  However,  all  works 
out  well  in  the  end  with  Peter  and 
Elaine  facing  imminent  matrimony 
and  a  cloudless  future. 

Robert  Young  is  well  cast  and 
g  ives  a  bright  and  spirited  rendering 
of  Peter.  He  is  likeable  and  teams 
well  with  Jessie  Matthews  whose 
high  spirits  are  irresistible. 

A  strong  supporting  cast  adds  to 
the  general  high  level  of  a  picture 
which  is  a  credit  to  British  studios. 


***THE  STORY  OF  LOUIS 
PASTEUR 

Warner.    American.    "A  '   certificate.  Bio- 
graphical drama.    Runs  86  minutes. 

Paul  Muni  Louis  Pasteur 

Josephine  Hutchinson.    ...    Marie  Pasteur 

.Anita  Louise  Annette  Pasteur 

Donald  Woods  Dr.  Jean  Martel 

Fritz  Leiber  Dr.  Charbonnet 

Henry  O'Neil  Dr.  Emile  Roue 

Porter  Hall  Dr.  Rossignol 

Raymond  Brown  Dr.  Radisse 

Akim  Tamiroff  Dr.  ZaranoS 

Halliwell  Hobbes  Dr.  Lister 

Frank  Reicher  Dr.  Pfeiffer 

Dickie  Moore  Joseph  Meister 

Ruth  Robinson  Mrs.  Meister 

Walter  Kingsford  Emperor 

Herbert  Corthell  President  Thiers 

Iphicenie  Castiglioni  Empress 

Directed    by    William    Dieterle.  Previewed 
April  4,  1936. 

Paul  Muni  adds  considerably  to  his 
reputation  by  his  rendering  of  the 
great  French  scientist  who  had  to 
struggle  hard  to  gain  recognition  for 
his  new — and  at  that  time — revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

It  is  a  fine  performance  which 
brings  the  character  vividly  before 
you  and  enlists  your  sympathies  on 
his  behalf  both  in  his  tribulations 
and  success. 

The  story  opens  with  Pasteur,  the 
chemist  and  bacteriologist,  at  war 
with  the  medical  profession  in 
France.  He  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet urging  all  doctors  to  wash  their 
hands  and  sterilise  their  implements 
before  attending  patients.  He  even 
talks  of  germs  and  bacteria,  much 
to  the  amusement  and  disgust  of 
French  doctors.  Finally  he  is  driven 
out  of  Paris. 

Years  pass.  The  Franco-Prussian 
war  is  over  and  France  finds  it 
impossible  to  raise  money,  because 
the  cattle  and  sheep  are  dying  from 
anthrax.  Only  in  the  district  of 
Arbois  is  there  no  anthrax.  An 
investigation  is  made.  It  is  found 
that  Pasteur  is  inoculating  sheep. 

Once  again  the  medical  profession 
is  sceptical.  They  beUeve  Pasteur  is 
a  charlatan.  A  test  is  agreed  upon. 
Twenty-five  sheep  are  inoculated 
and  placed  with  twenty-five  not  so 
treated.  They  are  all  exposed  to 
anthrax.  The  Pasteur  sheep  live, 
the  others  die.  Pasteur  is  acclaimed, 
and  Dr.  Lister,  the  famous  Enghsh- 
man,  comes  over  to  France  to 
congratulate  him. 

The  scientist's  next  fight  is  against 
hydrophobia.  Day  and  night  he  and 
his  assistants  work  to  isolate  the 
rabies  germ.  Finally,  after  many 
dramatic  incidents.  Pasteur's  labours 
are  crowned  with  triumph. 

A  few  .\mericanisms  and  incon- 
gruities creep  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  period  but  such  is  the  power  of 
Muni's  individual  magnetism  that 
they  pass  unnoticed. 

As  his  wife  Josephine  Hutchinson 
displays  understanding  and  a  devo- 
tion which  is  wholly  sympathetic. 
A   somewhat  conventional  love 
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interest  is  introduced  through  Anita 
Louise  and  Donald  Woods  who 
handle  it  gracefully. 

Fritz  Lieber  gives  a  vigorous  and 
memorable  performance  as  Cha.-- 
bonnet  a  sceptical  doctor. 

William  Dieterle' s  direction  is 
intelhgent  and  painstakingly  clear. 
It  does  err  a  little  on  the  side  of 
slowness  but  the  subject  demands 
the  dignity  of  treatment  it  has  been 
accorded. 


•••SMALL  TOWN  GIRL 

M.-G.-M.  American.  "  A "  certificate.  Senti' 
mental  romance.    Runs  104  minutes. 

Janet  Gaynor  Kay  Brannan 

Robert  Taylor  Bob  Dakin 

Binnie  Barnes  Priscilla 

Lewis  Stone  Dr.  Dakin 

Nella  Walker  Mrs.  Dakin 

Andy  Devine  George 

Ja.mes  Stewart  Elmer 

Elizabeth  Patterson  Ma  Brannan 

Isabel  Jewell  .1  Emily 

Edgar  Kennedy  Captain  Mack 

Willie  Fung  So-So 

Directed  by  William  A .  Wellman.  For  the  story 
freely  based  on  the  film  by  Marjory  Williatns. 
See  page  22 

Although  th's  picture  is  worked 
out  to  a  weU  worn  formula  it  is 
so  well  acted  and  presented  that  one 
forgets  its  conventionality  and  finds 
real  enjoyment  in  the  characterisa- 
tion and  neat  handling  of  humorous 
and  pathetic  situations. 

It  is,  in  essence,  the  old  tale  of  the 
rich  playboy  who  marries  the  unso- 
phisticated country  girl  and  finds 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

Of  course,  the  pair  fall  reaUy  in 
love  later  and  the  inevitable  society 
fiancee  "  who  had  hoped  the  affair 
would  end  in  divorce  and  a  marriage 
for  herself"  is  disappointed. 

Janet  Gaynor,  who  still  looks 
remarkably  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated, carries  off  the  sympathetic 
role  of  the  country  girl  who  married 
a  man  when  he  was  drunk  with  a 
wealth  of  human  feehng  and  con- 
viction. 

My  chief  criticism  is  the  fact  that 
she  has  still  an  accent  which  grates  a 
trifle  on  the  ear. 

Robert  Taylor  as  the  playboy,  who 
in  his  more  serious  moments  is  a 
doctor,  gives  an  excellent  perform- 
ance and  develops  the  character  in 
an  interesting  and  logical  manner. 

As  his  fiancee  Binnie  Barnes  is  also 
extremely  good. 

Other  sound  characterisations  are 
given  by  Andy  Devine  as  the  doc- 
tor's brother  and  Lewis  Stone  and 
Nella  Walker  as  his  parents. 

James  Stewart  is  extremely  good 
as  the  heroine's  country  lover. 

The  plot  comes  to  a  very  abrupt 
ending  which  is  dramatically  un- 
sound, but  otherwise  it  is  well 
developed  and  replete  with  detail. 


••WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE 

AM.F.D.    British.    "  U"  certificate.  Period 
musical  romance.    Runs  82  minutes. 

Victoria  Hopper  Constanze 

LiANE  Haid  Aloysia 

John  Loder  Prince  Lopowizt 

Stephen  Haggard  Wolfgang  Mozart 

Jean  Cadell  Frau  Mozart 

Hubert  Harben  Leof)old  Mozart 

Frederick  Leister. .The  Emperor  of  Austria 

Marie  Lohr  The  Empress  of  Austria 

George  Curzon  Da  Ponte  (a  poet) 

Norman  Walker 

Schickaneder  (Theatre  manager) 

Richard  Goolden  Herr  Weber 

Muriel  George....  Frau  Weber 

Leueen  Maccrath  .Josefa  Weber 

RowENA  Sanders  Sophie  Weber 

Lawrence  Hanray 

The  Archbishop  of  Salzbuig 

Directed  by  Basil  Dean  from  a  story  specially 
written  for  the  screen  by  Margaret  Kennedy. 

It  is  the  music  and  the  artistic 
staging  of  this  picture  which 
commands   respect,   otherwise  the 
whole  thing  is  very  slight  and  lack- 
ing in  any  really  dramatic  import. 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EVEN  IN  (I 

or  ErSTASY 

Blazing  lights,  tlirotLing  music — 
tlie    sway    ot    pertect    ixxlies  in 
jxirtect    rliytlim  —  you  aliancion 
^  yoursell  to  tlie  glamour  of  it  all. 

How  fortunate  tliat  your  perfume 
IS  so  m  sympatliy  witli  your 
senses  !  You  will  lind  Evening 
m  Pans  glamorous  but  never  gansli, 
delicious  yet  discreet  Perfume 
from  1/3  to  21/-.    Powder  1/9- 


There  is  a  complete  ranf^  of"  Bcautv  Prcparttions  all 
delicately  perfumed  with  '  Evcninp  in  Paris.*  Do  not 
forRct  '  Evcnine  in  Paris'  perfumed  Eau  dc  Cologne 
in  your  bath,  for  your  hair,  in  the  iick  room,  etc 
Generous  sizes  from  1,6. 


EVENING  IN  I'AhlS 


I'  E  h  F  U  M  E 


AND 


P  0  W  I)  E  l\ 


B  0  U  R  J  0  T  S 


STOMACH  PAINS 
GONE  IN  5  MINUTES 


The  first  thing  you  want  when  you  suffer  from 
stomach  pain  is  quick  relief.  Then,  when  the  psdn  has 
gone,  you  want  to  keep  it  away.  That  is  just  how 
Mrs.  Davies,  of  Brighton,  felt.  She  suffered  agony 
with  her  stomach.  Now  she  has  found  the  way  to 
banish  stomach  pain  quickly  and  for  good. 

"Two  weeks  ago,"  her  husband  writes,  "a  great 
friend  brought  my  wife  a  1/3  bottle  of  Maclean  Brand 
Stomach  Powder.  It  was  on  Saturday  morning,  just 
before  dinner,  and  my  wife  was  then  in  great  pain. 

"She  immediately  took  a  dose  and  within  five 
minutes  the  pain  was  gone.  It  was  quite  nice  to  see  her 
without  the  look  of  pain  on  her  face.  She  is  taking 
it  regularly  now  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  she  is  more 
like  her  old  self. 

"  I  shall  always  say  to  my  friends, '  Don't  suffer,  buy  a 
bottle  of  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder,  but  be 
sure  it  is  Alex.  C.  Macleans'." 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  miraculous  ending  of  pain 
experienced  after  taking  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder. 
Thousands  of  stomach  sufferers  will  tell  you  the  same  glad 
tidings.  But  be  careful.  Steer  clear  of  unproven  '  remedies.' 
Look  for  the  signature  ".\LEX.  C.  M.^CLEAN"  on  vour 
bottle — the  sign  of  the  original  M.^CLEAN  BRAND  Stomach 
Powder — your  assurance  of  quick,  lasting  relief  from  stomach 
pain.    3/3,  2/-  and  .5/-,  powder  or  tablets.    Never  sold  loose. 


More  aii«l  More  Women 

are  s:i<'in<^  up  s/ianipoos  and 
taking  up  SIIAMPKTTE 


EOPLE  who  know  most  about  caic  of  the 
hair  are  all  agreed  that  Shampctte  is  far  better 
for  the  hair  than  ordinary  shampooing.  Use 
Shampctte  once  and  you'll  always  use  ft.  The 
bright  lights  and  clear,  gleaming  colours  in  your 
hair  ...  its  readiness  to  take  a  wave  straightway 
...  its  silky  feci — all  these  will  tell  you  that 
vour  hair  is  going  to  thrive  on  Shampctte. 

SHAMPETTE 


Fourpence  per  packet 


ISH  15-421 


1(  II  \l  \  C(V  LTD. 


HOW  TO 
PRESERVE  THAT 

SLIM  LINE 

AT  ALL  TIMES 


No  need  to  fear  the  revelation 
of  a  tight-fitting  gown  if  your 
choice  is  Mene  Towels.  For 
Mene,  whilst  being  soft  and 
exceptionally  absorbent,  has  a 
waterproofed  back  which  pro- 
tects and  conceals.  And  being 
less  heating,  Mene  is  more 
comfortable. 

Prices : 

1/.,  1/2,  1/6  and  2/-  per  dozen 
Also  in  6d.  Packets. 

Send  the  coupon  belote  for  fret  samples. 


 COUPON  

To  Miss  Haynes,  i68  Old  St.,  London,  E.C.i 
Please  send  me  FREE  samples  of  MESE  Towels 

NAME  

IN  BLOCK  CAPITALS 

ADDRESS  

s   

\d  stamp  sufficient  if  envelop*  unsealed 
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The  story  is  concerned  with  the 
domestic  relationship  between 
Mozart  and  his  wife,  Constanze. 
Faced  with  ruthless  opposition  from 
rival  musicians,  Mozart  finds  the 
struggle  for  recognition  heartbreak- 
ing, and  Constanze,  too,  has  to  fight 
against  the  temptation  offered  by 
the  handsome  and  wealthy  Prince 
Lokowitz. 

In  the  end,  however,  it  is  her 
covirage  and  loyalty  that  places 
Mozart  on  the  throne  of  fame 
before  death  rings  down  the  last 
curtain. 

Victoria  Hopper  gives  an  intelli- 
gent portrayal  of  Constanze,  and 
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Gertrude    Michael    and  Herbert 
Marshall    in    "  Till    We  Meet 
Again." 

Stephen  Haggard  gives  sympathy  to 
the  role  of  Mozart,  harassed  by 
reverses. 

As  Lopowitz  John  Loder  is  quite 
sound  and  Liane  Haid  is  piquant  as 
Constanze's  sister  Aloysia. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  about 
the  development  but  the  highhghts 
are  the  excerpts  from  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro  and  The  Magic  Flute.  Both 
they  and  the  choral  sequences, 
beautifully  handled,  are  rendered  by 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  Lon- 
don. Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Important  scenes  were  actually 
shot  in  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  and  the 
background  throughout  is  convinc- 
ing and  pictorially  attractive. 


•SPECLAJL  INVESTIGATOR 

Radio.    American.    "A"  certificate.  Western 
gangster  melodrama.    Runs  61  minutes. 

Richard  Dix  Bill  Fenwick 

Mabcabet  Callaham  Virginia 

Ebik  Rhodes  Benny  Gray 

OWEK  Davis,  jdw  George  Fenwick 

Ray  .Mayer  Dutchman 

Habry  Jans  Cy  Adams 

Joseph  Sawyer  Plummer 

J.  Carrol  Naism  Selton 

Sheila  Terry  Judy 

J.  .M.  Kerrigan  Judge  PluAigate 

Jed  Prol-ty  Dr.  Reynolds 

Ri'SSELL  Hicks  Perket 

Ethaw  Laidlaw  Larring 

Si  Jenks  Hirma 

Directed  by  Lou's  King. 

In  attempting  to  combine  Western 
heroics  with  conventional  gang- 
ster drama  this  picture  falls  between 
two  stools  and  does  not  succeed  in 
providing  more  than  average  enter- 
tainment. 
There  is,   however,   some  good 
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characterisation  and  the  dialogue  is 
bright  and  action  brisk.  The  staging 
is  fair  but  one  feels  that  more  could 
have  been  made  of  the  Nevada  desert 
and  Reno  settings. 

Richard  Dix  is  virile  and  grimly 
humorous  as  William  Fenwick,  a 
briUiant  lawyer,  who  specialises  in 
getting  notorious  criminals  acquitted . 
One  such,  however,  kills  Fenwick's 
young  brother,  George,  a  G-Man,  and 
Fenwick  swears  to  get  the  mur- 
derer, Selton.  He  discovers  that  the 
racketeers  are  planning  to  dispose  of 
half-a-million  dollars  in  stolen  gold. 
He  goes  to  Nevada  and  poses  as  an 
attorney  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  before  he  has  been  there  long 
Virginia  Selton  arrives  to  nurse  her 
brother. 

The  other  gangsters  round  on 
Selton,  because  they  declare  his 
sister  has  brought  the  detectives 
nosing  round.  Selton  and  the  gang 
shoot  it  out,  and  Selton  dies  just  as 
the  Federal  agents  arrives  to  round 
up  the  gang,  leaving  Virginia  free  to 
marry  Fenwick. 

Margaret  Callahan  is  adequate  as 
Virginia  and  the  gangsters  are  con- 
vincingly presented  by  J.  Carrol 
Naish  and  Joseph  Sawyer.  Sheila 
Terry  makes  a  good  impression  as  a 
gangster's  moll. 

♦HIGHLAND  FLING 

Fox.     British.     "U"    certificate.  Comedy 
burlesque.    Rurts  66  minutes. 

Charlie  Naughton  Smith 

Jimmy  Gold  Smythe 

Eve  Foster  Jean 

Fred  Bradsraw  Tony 

Gibson  Gowland  Delphos 

Naomi  Plaskitt  Katharine 

Winifred  Willard  Housekeeper 

Peter  Popp  Clock  Mender 

W.  D.  Percy  Solicitor 

Billy  Shine  Lozards 

Directed  by  Manning  Havnes  from  a  story  by 
Alan  H.  D'Egville. 

A series  of  music-hall  sketches 
loosely  hnked  together  give 
Naughton  and  Gold  a  chance  to  put 
over  their  particular  brand  of 
humour  which  has  made  them  popu- 
lar on  the  stage. 

It  is  unsophisticated  material  put 
over  in  a  casual  manner  which  suits 
the  stars'  personalities. 

They  are  cast  as  Smith  and 
Smythe,  two  dumb  private  detec- 
tives, who  are  called  to  a  Scottish 
castle  to  unearth  a  will  mislaid  by 
an  absent-minded  family  lawyer.  If 
they  fan,  a  girl  loses  an  estate  to  a 
Scotsman,  brother  of  the  deceased 
and  beneficiary  under  a  former  will. 

An  unscrupulous  clairvoyant  poses 
as  the  residuary  legatee,  but  after 
much  spirited  fooling.  Smith  and 
Smythe  unmask  him,  more  by  luck 
than  judgment,  at  the  last  minute 
and  produce  the  elusive  document. 

Gibson  Gowland  is  good  as  Tony, 
the  Scotsman,  but  Eve  Foster  and 
Fred  Bradshaw  hardly  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  proceedings. 

Staging  is  adequate  and  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  Braemar  sports  is 
amusing. 

•TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 

Paramourtt.  American.  "  U "  certificate.  Spy 
drama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Herbert  Marshall  Alan  Barclow 

Gertrude  Michael  Elsa  Daranyl 

Lionel  Atwill  Ludwig 

Rod  La  Rocque  Karl  Schrettle 

Guy  Bates  Post  Captain  Minton 

Spencer  Charters  Hoffer 

Frank  Reicher  Von  Diegel 

EcoN  Bbecher  Schultz 

ToRBEN  Meyer  Eraus 

Vallejo  Gantner  Voge 

Directed  bv  Robert  Florey.  Based  on  a  play  bv 
Alf/ed  Davis.  Previewed  July  13,  1936. 

An  obvious  and  conventional  spy 
story  which  contains  some  good 
acting  and  spectacular  scenes.  The 
trouble  is  that  its  general  artificiality 
is  too  apparent  to  keep  the  suspense 
as  taut  as  it  should  be. 


It  deals  with  Alan  Barclow,  an 
English  matinee  idol,  and  Elsa 
Daranyl,  an  Austrian  actress  who 
are  in  love,  but  just  as  they  prepare 
to  marry,  war  breaks  out  and  parts 
them.  A  sense  of  duty  compels  Elsa 
to  return  to  espionage  work,  while 
for  the  same  reason  Alan  becomes 
attached  to  the  British  Intelligence 
Service.  Eventually,  Alan,  posing  as 
a  shell-shocked  German  soldier,  is 
estabhshed  in  a  German  munition 
factory,  and  when  the  secret  infor- 
mation he  retails  shakes  up  the 
enemy,  Elsa,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, becomes  the  counter-spy. 

Inevitable  recognition  soon  takes 
place,  and  they  decide  to  flee  the 
country,  but  at  this  juncture  the 
suspicions  Ludwig,  head  of  the 
German  Secret  Service,  takes  a 
swift  hand.  In  escaping  from  a 
moving  train,  Ludwig  accompanies 
them,  but  is  mortally  injured.  His 
heart  is  softened,  and  he  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  grasp  freedom 
and  happiness. 

Herbert  Marshall's  performance  is 
quite  convincing,  and  he  is  especially 
good  when  he  pretends,  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  to  be  a  shell-shocked 
German  soldier. 

Gertrude  Michael  puts  some  feel- 
ing into  the  role  of  the  heroine  and 
Lionel  Atwill  is  suitably  vigorous  and 
pugnacious  as  a  German  oflScer. 

■fhe  London  atmosphere  is  not  too 
good  and  there  is  a  mixture  of 
accents  which  is  not  helpful  but  war 
scenes  are  put  over  excellently. 

C*THE  COWBOY  AND  THE  KID 

General  (Universal).  American.   "U"  certifi- 
cate.   Western  drama.    Runs  53  minutes. 

Buck  Jones  Steve  Davis 

Dorothy  Revier  June  Caldwell 

Billy  Barrud  Jimmy  Thomas 

Harry  Worth  Jess  Watson 

Charles  Le  Moyne  Sheriff  Stanton 

Dick  Rush  Sheriff  Morton 

Lafe  McKee.  Sheriff  Bailey 

Bob  McKenzie  Hank  Simmons 

Burr  Caruth  Judge  Talbot 

Eddie  Lee  Chinese  Laundryman 

Kernan  Cripps  Jim  Thomas 

Oliver  Eckhart  Dr.  Wilson 

Mary  Mersch  Mrs.  Wilson 

Mildred  Gober.  Mammy 

Silver  HimseU 

Directed  by  Ray  Taylor  from  an  original  story 
by  Buck  Jones. 

There  is  some  originahty  in  this 
Western  in  which  Buck  Jones 
gives  a  sound  performance,  relying 
more  on  acting  than  equestrian  talent. 

He  is  cast  as  Steve,  a  down-and- 
out,  who  becomes  the  pal  of 
orphaned  Jimmie,  but  without  a  job 
cannot  provide  clothes  for  him  to 
attend  school.  Jimmie,  trying  to 
acquire  a  porter's  uniform  which 
would  have  enabled  Steve  to  take  a 


Jessie  Matthews  who  stars  with  her 
hitsband,  Sonnie  Hale,  and  Robert 
Young  in  "  It's  Love  Again." 


post,  is  stunned  in  a  fall  from  an 
express.  Steve  carried  him  to  the 
local  doctor,  who  considers  Steve  an 
unsuitable  guardian,  and  refuses  to 
let  him  see  Jimmie. 

Hanging  about  for  news,  Steve  id 
asked  by  June,  resident  school-i 
mistress,  to  take  a  note  to  a  water-i 
company  agent.  Jess  WatsonJ 
demanding  immediate  return  of  a 
money  loan.  ReaUsing  that  June 
had  borrowed  this  money  from, 
school  funds  and  is  faced  with  a 
board  meeting,  Steve  knocks  out 
Jess  when  he  ignores  the  note,  and 
locks  him  in  before  making  a  get- 
away. Meanwhile,  Jimmie  rejoins 
his  pal,  and  the  pair  give  the 
sheriff's  men  a  good  chase  before 
learning  that  Steve  is  entitled  to  a 
reward  for  helping  to  arrest  Jess, 
wanted  for  embezzlement. 

Dorothy  Revier  is  good  as  th< 
heroine  and  Billy  Barrud  attractive 
as  the  orphan. 

Tay  Taylor's  direction  is  compa 
tent  and  he  makes  the  hero's  advett 
tures  seem  credible. 

The  ending  provides  a  chance  foi 
Buck  Jones  to  show  his  prowess  as  a 
horseman. 

•ONE  GOOD  TURN 

A.B.F.D.   British.    "U"  certificate.  Knock 
about  comedy.    Runs  72  minutes. 

Leslie  Fuller  Bit 

Georgie  Harris  George 

Hal  Gordon  Bert 

Molly  Fisher  DoUy  Pearson 

Clarissa  Selwyn  Ma  Pearson 

Basil  Langton  Jack  Pearson 

Arthur  Finn  Townsend 

Faith  Bennett....  Violet 

Arthur  Clayton  Stage  Manager 

Arnold  By  Himself 

Directed  by  A  If  Goulding  from  a  story  by  Syd 
Courtenay  and  Georgie  Harris. 

Leslie  Fuller  is  in  his  element 
this  slapstick  offering  which 
very  shght  in  plot  and  none 
original  in  its  gags. 

However,  the  comedian  with  the 
help  of  Georgie  Harris  works  hard  to 
put  the  broad  nonsensical  humour 
over  and  he  will  no  doubt  succeed 
in  pleasing  his  fans. 

The  story  deals  with  Bill  Parsoi 
a  coffee-staU  proprietor  who  pu 
charity  before  business  and  soon 
finds  himself  on  his  uppers.  Both  he 
and  his  small  assistant,  George,  hop)e 
one  day  to  become  famous  on  the 
stage,  and  after  many  vicissitudes 
their  chance  comes  when  they  learn 
that  Mrs.  Pearson,  their  landlady, 
hcis  been  tricked  out  of  her  savings 
by  Townsend,  a  crooked  theatrical 
promoter. 

By  masquerading  as  Chinese  gang- 
sters they  retrieve  the  money  and 
their  methods  are  sufficiently 
humorous  to  make  their  dream  come- 
true. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  picture 
is  Arnold,  a  circus  horse,  which  is 
remarkably  clever. 

Molly  Fisher  shows  to  advantage 
as  an  ingenue,  and  Clarissa  Selwyn  ^ 
and  Arthur  Finn  are  sound  as  Mrs. 
Pearson  and  Townsend  respectively.  ^ 


PAY  BOX  ADVENTURE 


Paramount.  British.  "  V "  certificate.  Dram* 
Runs  08  minutes.  I 

Billy  Watts  Jimmy 

Syd  Cbossley  Tom  Furlong 

Eric  Fawcett  Parfces 

Marjorie  Corbett  

Ro.xiE  Russell  Enid 

Mary  Hamle y-Clifford  Mrs.  Bartlett  * 

Billy  Saunders  Hislopjje  ! 

Harold  Thorne  Bertie  v 

George  Turner  Gus 

Directed  by  W.  P.  Kellino. 

Avery  crude  production  deficient  . 
in  story  values  and  charac-  j 
terisation,  dealing  with  the  vicissi-  | 
tudes  of  a  small  kinema  proprietor.  \ 
The  artistes  have  little  chance  with  y 
the  material  with  which  they  art 
provided. 
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MtR  LATt  MAJISTY 
OUCIN  ALCXANOKA 


The  secret  of  Phul-Nana's 
attraction  ever  intrigues 
but  is  never  solved 
It  is  the  very  breath  of 
mystery — the  very  essence 
of  bewitching  fascination 

tkeme  e<Mrij. 
tihld  need" 

Perfuwe,  Powder,  Cream, 
Talcum,  Soap,  'Bath  Crystals 
Of  all  Chemists  &  Perfumers 


PHUL-NANA 


Grossmith 

"Dostum  as  HfiUili  Pei'liUMH  ima  lijf 


ENRICH  YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


jllindM  new  "PHLEXIBLX" 
Haif  Curler  and  Waver  is  as 
light  aa  a  feather.  Set  of  j,  1  /. 


The  hair  styles  you 
find  so  attractive  in 
film  stars  can  be 

yours  with 

Hindes  Wavers. 
Curls,  Waves, 
Fringes  —  all  are 
possible  with  these 
magical  wavers. 

Ask  for  No.  }i  for  Waves, 
and  No.  4  or  )o  for  Curls 
and  Fringes. 


4HIMDE§ 

r  WAYERS  , 

I  Al  Hairdressers,  Chemists,  Drapers  and  Stores 


NAIL  BEAUTY 

in  2  minutes 

If  you  are  too  busy  to  bother  with  long  and 
complicated  manicures  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear  of  a  marvellous  new  nail  cream  which 
gives  your  nails  a  complete  beauty  treatment 
in  two  minutes.  It  is  so  easy  and  quick  to 
use  that  you  can  apply  it  with  your  nail- 
brush at  any  time.  This  new  cream  is 
called  NAILOID,  and  it  softens  the  cuticles 
so  that  you  can  push  them  back  to  show  bigger 
"  half-moons  "  and  longer,  more  shapely 
nail  frames  than  ever  before.  It  also 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  and  keeps 
them  smooth  and  healthy — free  from  cracks 
and  brittleness.  It  is  splendid  for  removing 
stains  and  blemishes  from  the  fingers  and 
hands.  Try  a  jar  to-day.  Ask  at  your 
Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  any  Store  for 
NAILOID — the  amazing  new  nail  cream, 
price  I  6d.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps)  for  generous  trial  jar  to 
Allcock's,  Dept.  P.K.e.,  Hamilton  Sq.,  Birkenhead. 


Thousands  win 
Skin  Health 
and  Beauty 

Remarkable  success 
ofCUTICURA 


The  quickest  and  surest  way  to  beautify 
blemished  skin  is  to  use  Cuticura  Soap  with 
Cuticura  brand  Ointment.  It  ends  skin 
troubles  by  restoring  the  skin  to  natural 
health.  Thousands  of  women  are  discover- 
ing this.  Place  your  skin  in  the  care  of 
Cuticura  and  have  a  beautifully  clear  com- 
plexion, radiant  with  health.  To  keep  fresh 
and  fragrant,  use  Cuticura  Talcum  after  the 
bath. 

Made  in  England. 

titicura 

^  PREPARATIONS 

For  Clear  Healthy  Skin 


the  l«n  srlentiflc  Nose 
"  Machines  Id  the  world. 
Remedy  ugly  Doses  of  all  kinds.  Worn 
d'jring  sleep.  Stamped  envelope  for  full 
particulars. 

DCn  kinSCQ   Medically  approved 

nCU  I1U9C9>  treatment  abso- 
lutely cures  red  noses.  4/6,  post  tree.  Foreign 
1/6  extra. 

_Rubber   Ear  Caps 
"remedy  outstand* 
ing  eara.  7  6,  post  free.  Foreign.  1/6  extra, 
P.    LEES    RAY,    Specialist,  CRITERION 
BUlLDINa.PICCAOILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON, 
S  W.l. 


N08ES.- 


UCLY  EARS.- 


ALLURING  BEAUTY 

LOOK  YOUNG  by  using  "LUXURY" 
MUD  PACK.  Cleans  the  skin  .  .  .  removes 
wrinkles  .  .  .  makes  you  feel  brighter. 
Three  weeks'  supply  i/9.       Send  P.O.  to 

DOLORES.  Dept.  P.I..  34  Herbert  Rd.,  London,  S.E.I8. 

FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADEI  NE 

Is  safe.  «ur«  Hnd  sin.pl^  to  iu«  ;  one  llQald; 
nothing  Injuhotu :  pernianeni  *nd  wuhftble;  40 
years' reputAti«'i);  sold  in  nil  oAturAl  tints ;  stmt* 
colour.    Stc  MedlcaK  ertlQcate  enclosed. 

S>nallbottle8d.,pos.I0d.:  ^^L  CHEMISTS 

1/4  size,  post  1/6 :  2/6,  post   or  Sbtdeins  Co..  Dept.  A..  40  Charcbaeld  Botd, 
2/»;  3/9,  post  4/3.  Acton.  W.3. 
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9  Itftroductory  offet 
for  /fmfted  ptrlod 
only. 

HURRY  WHILST 
THERES  TIME 


AXrOMEX  throughout  the 
'»  country  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  less-than- 
half-price  introductory  offer 
are  £uiding  new  beauty  with 
Uie  aid  of  Virginia's  Holly- 
wood Preparations. 

This  outfit  includes 
Virginia's  Wonder  Mask,  as  used  by  many  Stars — 
the  plastic,  white  cream  mask  which  will  not  stiffen  and 
washes  off  with  cold  water  .  .  .  Cleansing  and  Vanish- 
ing Creams  .  .  .  Skin  Food  ...  the  new  Paste  Rouge 
for  cheeks  and  lips  ,  .  .  and  Powders,  soft  as  down. 

Get  Yotir  Outfit  Now 
IMPORTANT.— If  not  obUinable  from  your  usual 
chemist,  hairdresser  or  store,  fill  in  coupon  below 
and  post  with  P.O.  for  3  6  to  the  address  printed 
on  the  coupon.  Your  outfit  will  be  sent  by  return. 


TISOimA'S  HOLLYWOOD 
FBEFAKATIOIfS  (lUej,  LTD..  Dept.  F.2.  SLODOH. 
BUCKS. 

PfeMe  Bend  me  your  Introductory  7/6  Hollywood 
Beaaty  OuUH.  I  encloM  P.O.  for  3/8  and  give  the 
name  and  address  of  my  usual  dealer. 

Nmme  


It'sMc  and  Adinu  of  DeaUr. 


STOP  WOR 


ABODT 
YOllR 
SKIN  i 
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Famous  Remedy 
quickly    ends  Blackheadsj 
Spots  and  Rashes 

Do  you  long  for  a  naturally  lovely 
skin — a  skin  unmarred  by  spots, 
punples  or  other  blemishes?  TTie 
world-famous  D.D.D.  Prescription 
will  give  you  a  flawless  youthful 
complexion.  Blackheads,  spots, 
rashes — even  skin  diseases  such  as 
Eczema  and  Dermatitis — quickly 
disappear  when  D.D.D.  Prescription 
is  applied.  Non-Greasy  and  anti- 
septic. D.D.D.  Prescription  brings 
new  beauty  to  your  face.  Get  a  1/3 
bottle  to-day  at  your  chemist. 
Ask  also  for  D.D.D.  Soap  and 
D.D.D.  Talcum  Powder- -they  too 
are  invaluable  for  helping  you  to 
rcH.iin  A  smooth  and  silken  skin. 


TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


Send  a  postcard 
to  D.D.D.  Labor- 
atories (Dept.  PlO) 
Fleet  Lane.  Lon- 
don. E.C  A,  for  a 
generous  trial 
bottle  of  D.D.D. 
Prescri  ption — 
FREF.. 


What  Do  You  Think  I   Letters  from  our  Readers 


Find  Those  Young  Men 

The  Universities  May  he  Harbouring  Heroes 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Picturegoer  I 
read  one  of  the  many  complaints  about 
the  scarcity  of  young  men  in  British 
films. 

In  the  same  issue  was  a  remark 
about  Robert  Taylor  being  "discovered"  in 
a  college  production  of  Journey's  End.  Now 
.\merica  isn't  the  only  country  whose 
coUeges  indulge  in  amateur  dramatics,  and 
if  the  British  film  studios  sent  a  few  talent 
scouts  round  the  universities  of  this  country, 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  amply  rewarded. 

I  know  of  at  least  one  college  whose 
dramatic  society  has  in  its  ranks  a  pair  of 
comedians  who  would  be  built  up  into  a  team 
to  rank  with  Laurel  and  Hardy,  Wheeler  and 
Woolsey,  and  the  rest  of  them  if  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  under  the  eagle  eye 
of  the  man  who  found  Robert  Taylor. 
— Geoff.  W.  Cutts  {University  College, 
Nottingham)  3,  Chesterfield  Road,  Clay  Cross. 

Consulting  the  Audience 

After  reading  and  noting  Mr.  Wilfred  Davis's 
letter  re  a  "suggestion"  box  for  the  use  of 
kinema  patrons,  I  might  add  that  my  favourite 
house  is  one  step  nearer  perfect  enteilainment, 
due  to  adopting  the  public's  own  suggestions. 

I  refer  to  London's  largest  super-kinema  de 
luxe,  the  Trocadero,  Elephant  and  Castle,  S.E. 
Periodically,  the  wise  managers  of  this  theatre 
provide  a  questionnaire  in  their  monthly 
magazine.  This  is  comprised  of  about  a  dozen 
questions,  such  as  : 

"What  film  not  yet  released  would  you  like 
Booked  for  one  week  ? "  or 

"Do  you  like  film  or  stage  shows,  or  both?" 
Space  is  provided  for  a  full  answer.    It  is 
surprising  how  tastes  differ  and  this  questioimaire 
gives  one  the  chance  to  make  a  humble  sug- 
gestion.   Who  knows?    It  may  be  adopted. 

And  in  any  case,  the  popular  vote  is  closely 
followed  when  the  forms  have  been  through 
a  careful  census. 

Were  more  managers  to  adopt  this  idea  or 
that  of  Mr.  Davis,  there  would  be  fewer  moans 
in  these  columns. — {Miss)  Ethel  Humphries,  18 
Walberswick  Street.  South  Lambeth  Road.  S.IV.». 


Poor  Fare 

Iwas  very  interested  to  read  Mr.  W.  Whittaker's 
letter  in  last  week's  Picturegoer  regarding 
the  Empire  Cinema,  Burnley.  It  is  with  regret 
therefore,  that  I  have  to  state  that  Lincoln  is 
much  "below  par"  so  far  as  pictures  are  con- 
cerned. 

Three  out  of  the  five  kinemas  show  second-rate 
films  which  have  been  generally  released  for 
weeks,  such  as  Cock  o'  the  North,  Condemned  to 
Live,  What's  Your  Racket  ?  etc. 

The  supjjorting  programme,  too,  is  inferior 
and,  after  the  performance,  one  leaves  the 
kinema  wondering  how  the  management  dare 
put  on  such  a  -poor  programme  in  the  chief  city 
of  a  county. 

This  has  been  going  on  now  for  months  and 
months  and  when  a  really  good  film  does  come, 
it  is  after  it  has  been  released  for  two  or  three 
months  when  nearly  ever  other  city  has  seen  it. 

Is  there  any  other  town  in  such  a  bad  way  as 
this? — John  E.  Quincey,  18  Hereward  Street. 
Lincoln. 


Give  Them  a  **  Vacation  " 

IsupjMjse  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
we  have  .so  many  film   stars  arriving  in 
Ivngland,  to  play  in  Briti.sh  pictures,  but  really. 


now  we  see  that  British  pictures  are  taking  the 
lead,  would  we  not  sooner  see  British  stars 
play  the  part,  and  leave  the  American  out  for 
a  while;  let  the  Americans  come  and  see  our 
lovely  country  and  our  wonderful  policemen.- — 
(Miss)  D.  Knott.  37  Monteith  Road.  Bow,  E.3. 


Cut  Rates 

I noticed  in  the  Picturegoer  a  reader 
asking  for  free  passes  for  regular  {>atrons. 
The  letter  was  headed  "Some  Hopes,"  I  believe. 
Well,  it  might  be  interesting  to  Imow  that  there 
is  a  kinema  near  here  that  does  something 
similar.  Patrons  ask  for  a  card  at  the  box 
office,  this  is  stamped  each  time  the  patron 
enters.  For  12  6d.  stamps  a  patron  is  admitted 
to  the  6d.  seats  twice  in  one  week  for  half  price, 
12  stamps  at  9d.  twice  to  9d.  seats  at  half  price 
and  so  on.  At  one  time  we  were  admitt^  oa 
this  system  by  p>aying  only  the  duty  of  enter- 
tainment tax.  There  are,  however,  no  reduced 
matinee  prices  at  this  hall  as  at  others  in  the 
district.  Free  passes  for  two  persons  admitting 
one  night  only  f>er  week  are  given  to  the  staff,  biU 
distributors  and  exhibitors. — "  Interested  Reader." 
201  Derby  Road.  Bramcote.  Near  Nottingham 


As  Anna  Was 

Lionel  CoUier  mentioned  in  his  review 
The  Great  Ziegfeld  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  real  Anna  Held  looked  hke;  the 
accompanying  photo,  cut  from  an  old  album, 
may  interest  him  and  also  the  readers  ol 
Picturegoer. — "Regular  Reader,"  who 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  Qd. 


1 


Mile.  Anna  Held  in  1896. 

Hooey  ! 

HoUywofKl  films  are  so  inspiring  .  .  .  { 
ticularly  when  they  serve  to  show  us 
go-ahead  young  American  in  search  of  wei 
and  social  distinction. 

Most  of  us  are  resigned  to  that  steady  plodd 
which,  we  hoj)e,  will  bring  ultimate  recognitio 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Unique    Shampoo-Rinse  Combination 
Washes  Darkened,  Brownish  Blond  Hair 
2-4  SHADES  LIGHTER 

\%  illuutt  liijiirioiis  Itletirhes 
B'ondes.  remember  '.  Ravishinelv  natural  i!«ld  blond  hai: 
fascinates  almost  any  man  —  lew  can  re'^ivt  its  attraction, 
fiut  love  and  romance  are  *.>tten  sp<>iled  through  carelessh 
letting  light  blond  hair  darken,  become  dull  and  brownish — 
ycu  lose  the  youthl'ul  allurinc  charm  that  onl\'  a  true  blonde 
possesses  and  which  alone  makes  y>iu  admired  by  men  and 
envied  by  women 

Natural  blond  hair  is  far  more  delicate  than  ordinary  hair 
Give  it  the  care  it  deserves  and  don"t  spoil  your  chances  in 
Bfe  by  neglecting  the  very  source  ol"  your  fascinating  appeal. 
Use  STA-BLOND.  the  beauty  secret  ol  millions  ot  blondes 
— ^iily  one  shampoo  makes  darkened,  mousy,  even  brownish 
blond  hair  2-4  sAiiJ^)  tighter  and  prevents  light  blond  hair 
from  darkening.  No  dyes,  henna  or  injurious  bleaches. 
Makes  permanent  w  ave  last  longer,  too.  Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  delighted. 


STABLOND 


THE  BLONDE'S 
OWN 
SHAMPOO 


UniE  THE  WL4H 
FROM  E\i;HVPiUII 


Double  the  life  of  your  shoes  by  giving 
them  a  coat  of  Radium  as  soon  as  they 
look  shabby.  It  will  make  them  smart  as 
new  In  a  few  minutes.  Also  admirable 
for  leather  goods.  Sold  in  all  the  latest 
shades  by  shoe  shops,  repairers  and 
leather  stores.  For  Suede  Shoes  use 
Radium  Suede  Cleaner.  <%  .\ 


LEATHER  DYES 


TIORMEl^G  HOUTH" 

Nature's  Warning:  You're  not  Well ! 

"^HE  cause  of  a  foul-tasting  mouth  first  thing  in  the 
.  morning  is  in  your  stomach.   "Morning  mouth"  is 
:  ;ure  sign  that  your  system  contains  decayed  food, 
'  ste  matter  that  is  poisoning  your  whole  btxly.  The 

I  mediate  results  are  headaches,  bad  breath,  flatulence, 

I I  skin,  and  depression.  The  eventual  results  of 
'  inach  disorders  and  constipation,  however,  may  be 
;  lous  organic  disease.     Feen-a-mint  rids  you  of 

■  oming  mouth"  because  it  cleanses  your  system 
I  >roughly,  quickly  a  id  naturally,  giving  you  a  clear 
<  nplexion,  bright  e>r,s,  "sweet"  breath  and  vitality. 
!  rt  Feen-a-mint  to-dav  and  such  health  as  you  never 
1  :w  before  will  be  yours.  Feen-a-mi.»c's  fresh  mint 
I  our  makes  it  a  favourite  with  the  whole  family, 
'  15  million  regular  tisers  testify  to  its  popularity. 
;n  1/3  ])ackets  by  chemists  and  stores  everj-where. 


WHY  WOMEN  SAY 
the  new  CUTEX 
is  lovelier 


Cutex  has  a  new  polish  formula  that's  an  amazing  improvement!  It  resists 
evaporation  and  won't  thicken  in  the  bottle  in  ordinary  use.  It  flows  so  smoothly 
that  it's  easier  to  apply  than  ever  before  and  it  comes  in  fifteen  smart  shades.  For 
best  results,  always  use  Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover — helps  to  keep  your  cuticle 
soft  and  your  polish  at  its  best.  Ask  for  Cutex  preparations  at  your  favourite 
shop.  Made  in  Great  Britain. 

SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BOTTLES— Mail 
the  coupon  with  6d.  for  the  Cutex  Trial 
Kit  including  Liquid  Polish  and  Oily 
Polish  Remover. 

CUTEX 

LIQUID  POLISH 


Dept.  XI 15,  NORTHAM  WARREN  LTD., 
211  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.I. 
(Indicate  Shade)    Natural — Rose — Coral — 
Cardinal. 


Name  .. 
Address 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
"PERM"  LAST  LONGER 

WHEN  your  permanent  wave  falls  out  sooner 
than  it  should,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  your 
hair  is  not  perfectly  healthy.  Too-frequent 
waving  impoverishes  the  hair  still  further, 
rendering  it  unresp>onsive  and  lustreless,  and  in 
spite  of  your  hairdresser's  best  efforts,  the  wave 
is  not  only  disappointing  but  also  far  from 
permanent. 

To  ensure  a  wave  that  is  tantalisingly  beautiful 
and  really  lasting,  attend  to  the  health  of  your 
hair.  Eliminate  the  infection  of  dandruff,  and 
nourish  the  hair-roots,  by  brushing  into  the  scalp 
every  day  a  sprinkling  of  'Lavona'  Hair  Tonic. 
This  remarkable  preparation  kills  dandruff 
infection,  stimulates  the  hair-roots,  and  so 
rejuvenates  the  hair  that  it  becomes  healthy, 
lustrous  and  tractable,  fully  able  to  take  and  keep 
a  really  beautiful  wave. 

Get  a  2/3  bottle  of  'Lavona'  Hair  Tonic  from 
your  chemist  to-day,  and  know  the  thrill  of  a 
w-ave  which  is  not  only  beautiful  but  also  lasting. 
A  bottle  of  'Lavona'  will  double  the  life  of  your 
'  fjerm ' . 


1^ 


IMAI 


L§  SHORT 


Grow  them  to  fastUon's  lenplh — quickly. 
WLile  you  sleep  Piltez  Rapid  Nail  Grower  wili  bnog 
you  lovely  long  D&ila.  Works  voaders  for  naiia 
shortened  by  typing.  Try  it  I  Just  apply  nightly 
—That's  all  (  TeatimontRls  daily.  Month's  supply 
:*  6  Post  free. 

FILTEX  LTD        KaU  Beautp  Spetiaiitl$ 
>DeDt.N.a2>31  BroAdway,  Croacb  End.  London  V.S 


Guard  Your 
Complexion  ! 

Avoid  bUckheada  !  SHmaUte  and  beiatifr  yoar 
complciion  by  uiing  the  '  POWDESFLIRT  ' 
Wonder  Puff.  Entirely  new,  wasbsble,  hypemc. 
soft  as  silk,  and  almost  everlastiag.  Sprrsd.*; 
powder  far  more  smoothly  and  evenly  thac 
ordinary  pnfls. 

From  U'cit  t,  Timolhil  fTUIt,  Taylort  Ltd..  «»»■ 
clafx  hairdrffsert,  ehemitt*  and  ftom.  Snmpte 
Pud  I  -.  poti  fret,  from  J.  O.  FRANKLIN  ft 
SONS,  LTD..  61  Holborn  Viadnct,  London.  E.C.I 


Kili*  Dental  Decay  Germs  in  30  Seconds 


Send  to  Dept.  UHVi,  Kuttumol,  S«  Beulc  Stre«t. 
London,  W.l,  for  »  free  7-day  sample. 
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The  cool,  clean  taste  of 
juicy  lemon  awaits  you  in  Rowntree's 
Assorted  Fruit  Pastilles  and  Fruit 
Clear  Gums.  You'll  find  refreshing 
lime — and  tempting  tangerine,  too— 
raspberry,  gooseberry,  apricot  and 
blackcurrant ! 


I  T  UBES 


FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS 

are  hard 

FRUIT  PASTILLES 
are  medium 


^  PACKETS 

6^ 
PACKETS 

>SO  GOOD  BETWEEN  SMOKES 

Also  try  juicy-fkuits,  soft, 
in  packets  at  6d.  lb. 


WHO'S  Who 


Gary  Cooper 


BORN  in  Helena,  Montana,  on  May  7.  1901, 
he  stands  6  ft.  2  ins.  in  height,  has  dark 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  weighs  twelve  and 
a  half  stone.  Educated  at  Dunstable  Grammar 
School  ia  England  and  at  Helena  and  later  at 
Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  several  jobs  before  getting  work  as  an  extra 
player  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
got  a  part  with  Hans  Tissler  in  a  two-reeler  in 
which  his  first  leading  lady  was  Eileen  Sedgwick. 

After  playing  the  lead  in  The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth  for  United  Artists,  he  worked  for 
Paramount  in  It,  Children  of  Divorce,  Wings, 
Arizona  Bound,  Nevada,  His  Woman,  Fighting 
Caravans,  City  Streets,  I  Take  This  Woman,  and 
Devil  and  the  Deep. 

His  later  Alms  include  A  Farewell  to  Arms, 
Tp-day  We  Live,  The  Eagle  and  the  Hawk,  If  I  Had 
A  Million,  One  Sunday  Afternoon,  Design  for 
Living,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Spy  13,  Now  and 
Forever,  The  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer,  The 
Wedding  Night,  Peter  Ibbetson  and  The  General 
Died  at  Dawn. 

He  is  married  to  Veronica  Balfe,  who  was 
formerly  well-known  on  the  screen  as  Sandra 
Shaw,  and  he  is  an  expert  horseman,  fisherman 
and  shot. 

Ricardo  Cortez 

HIS  real  name  is  Jack  Krantz,  and  his  film 
name  is  pronounced  Kor-tez.  Bom  in 
Vienna  on  September  19,  1899,  he  was  educated 
in  New  York,  has  black  hair,  brown  eyes  and 
weighs  about  twelve  and  a  half  stone. 

His  first  film  job  was  at  studios  near  New 
York  where  he  was  given  work  as  an  extra.  His 
first  picture.  Sixty  Cents  an  Hour,  was  made  in 
1917,  and  since  then  he  has  appeared  in  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  including  Children  of  Jazz, 
In  the  Name  of  Love,  The  Spaniard,  Not  So  Long 
Ago,  The  Pony  Express,  The  Private  Life  of 
Helen  of  Troy,  A  Grain  of  Dust,  By  Whose  Hand? 
Sorrows  of  Satan,  Phantom  in  the  House,  The 
Younger  Generation,  Excess  Baggage,  New  Orleans, 


The  Lost  Zeppelin,  Midstream,  Her  Man,  No  One 
Man,  Men  of  Chance,  Syrnphony  of  Six  Millions, 
Is  My  Face  Red?  Thirteen  Women,  Flesh,  Mid- 
night Mary,  Broadway  Singer,  Big  Executive, 
The  House  on  56th  Street,  The  Big  Shakedown, 
Mandalay,  Wonder  Bar,  The  Man  with  Two 
Faces,  Hat,  Coat  and  Gloves,  The  White  Cockatoo, 
The  Firebird,  Courageous,  I  Am  A  Thief,  Shadow 
of  Doubt,  Sing  a  Love  Song,  Special  Agent,  The 
Murder  of  Doctor  Harrington,  Frisco  Kid,  The 
Walking  Dead,  and  Man  Hunt. 


Jackie  Cooper 


I 


JACKIE    COOPER,    whose    real    name  is 
Bigelow,  was  born  in  Los  .\ngeles  on  Sep-  « i 
tember  15,  1923.    Educated  privately,  he  made  I 
his  screen  d^but  in  1929  in  the  Fox  Movietone  'I 
Follies.    He  followed  this  by  appearing  the  next 
year  in  Our  Gang  and  in  1931  scored  a  big 
success  in  Skippy. 

His  other  pictures  include  Donovan's  Kid, 
Sooky,  The  Champ — in  which  his  work  opposite 
Wallace  Beery  won  him  many  ^ew  laurels —  I 
Divorce  in  the  Family,  When  A  Feller  Needs  a 
Friend,  Ring  Up  the  Curtain,  The  Bowery,  Lone 
Cowboy,  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  Treasure  Island,  Dinky,. 
O'Shaugnessey's  Boy,  and  Tough  Guy.  ^ 

Leonora  Corbett 

BORN  in  London  on  June  28,  1908,  she  has 
light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  weighs  about 
9  stone.    Educated  at  Oxford  High  School,  she 
later  attended  an  art  school  where  she  did  « 
poster  work  and  at  the  same  time  was  studying  j 
elocution  and  dancing.    She  made  her  stage  i 
d^but  in  Israel,  in  1927.    Since  then  she  has  i 
appeared  in  many  stage  plays,  including  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Young  Woodley,  The  Rising  Genera- 
tion, The  Young  Idea,  Britannia  of  Billingsgale, 
The  Witch,  Inside  the  Room,  and  Dusty  Ermine.A 
Her    films    include    The   Constant  Nymph,"^ 
Wild     Boy,    Friday    the    Thirteenth,  Warn 
London,    Lady    in    Danger,    Royal  Cavalcade, 
Heart's  Desire,  Living  Dangerously,   and  The 
Happy  Family.  ' 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont 


Not  so  Hollywood's  live-wire.  We  see  him 
unemployed  one  day,  securing  a  job  the  next, 
crashing  his  firm's  rivals  a  day  later,  and  marry- 
ing the  financial  magnate's  daughter  before  the 
week  is  out. 

Hollywood  does  this  well  .  .  .  even  convinces 
us  at  times  that  we  have  settled  in  that  groove 
which  renders  aU  our  ambitious  efforts  abortive. 
It  is  a  film  theme  which  Hollywood  exploits 
with  unfailing  persistency.  I  wish  they  would 
give  it  a  rest. 

.\fter  all,  when  one  has  completed  a  hard,  if 
not  spectacular,  day's  work  it  is  most  dis- 
heartening to  see  some  young  man  jump  from 
the  gutter  to  the  director's  chair  by  merely 
utilising  a  liberal  amount  of  blah  and  hooey. 

Please,  Hollywood,  don't  do  it  ...  it  hurts  ! 
— E.  A.  Humphreys.  2-18  Brougham  Street, 
Lozells,  Birmingham  19,  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  £1  Is. 

Noises  Off" 

How  much  longer  will  film-producers  go  on 
trying  to  make  screen  material  out  of  dance- 
hands  ?  Every  well-known  band  has  appeared 
in  at  least  one  picture  by  this  time,  and,  judging 
by  the  most  recent  samples  they  are  getting 
worse. 

The  American  films  were  bad  enough,  with 
their  imbecile  plots  about  crooners  making  good, 
but  the  British  variety  are  on  an  even  lower 
plane.  Tlic  band  is  made  not  only  the  star,  but 
also  the  plot,  the  producer  apparently  believing 
that  a  good  story  and  a  good  band  in  the  same 
film  are  superfluous. 

.Most  film-fans  enjoy  listening  to  good  tunes 
olayed  by  famous  bands,  but  few,  having  seen 
one  of  them  in  action  on  the  screen,  can  have 
•nuch  desire  to  see  others. 

The  wireless  can  give  all  of  Jack  Payne  and  Co., 


or  Ambrose,  or  Roy  "^ox,  that  we  require.  They 
aren't  good  enough  actors.    They  are  generally 
poor   comedians.      Let    them    be    heard  and 
not   seen. —  T.    D.   Bishop,    17  Dyrham  Close,' 
Westbury-on-Tryrtt,  Bristol. 

Reviving  Old  Favourites  ^ 

I was  very  interested  in  two  letters  on  your* 
page  recently,  one  about  the  stars  and  one 
about  pictures  of  bygone  days.    Would  they 
like  to  see  them  again?    I  would. 

I  should  like  our  kinema  managers  to  revive 
some  of  the  old  favourites  and  show  them  now 
and  again. 

I  don't  mean  they  should  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  travelling  shows,  when  we  paid  3d.  and 
went  into  a  tent  and  saw  a  football  match,  a 
bull  fight  and  somebody's  funeral;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  some  of  the  early  story  films. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  kinema,  the  programme 
consisted  of  eight  or  nine  pictures,  some  very 
good  ones,  too.  I  should  like  to  know  who  the 
players  were  in  these,  and  to  see  a  few  later  old 
ones.  Alma  Taylor  in  Comin  Thro'  the  Rye,  etc. 

No  doubt  other  veterans  would  too. — (Miss) 
G.  M.  Higgins,  cjo  40  Boundary  Road,  Worthing. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 
Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 
£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  pubhshed  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
I  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
I  should  not  exceed  150  words, 
i  Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
i  Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
i  House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow^ 
Street,  W.C.2 
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There  is 

HIDDEN  TREASURE 

for  your  hair 

Within  a  packet  of  AVA  the  glamour  of  a  new 
loveliness  awaits  you.  Try  It.  You  will  never  want 
to  use  any  other  kind  of  shampoo.  And  there's  a 
very  real  reason  why.  AVA  is  the  original  soapless 
shampoo.  Its  rich  creamy  lather  gives  a  new  sense 
of  cleansing  to  the  hair,  without  any  after-stickiness 
— requiring  no  special  rinses.  So  simple  to  use, 
you  see,  and  so  successful — that's  the  lovely  thing 
about  AVA. 


SHAMPOO 


from  your  Chemist,  Boots,  Timothy  Whites 
and    Taylors,   or    your  Hairdressers. 

Alio    TRY    AVA    SETTING  LOTION 
contain*  no  gum,    I/-  per  bottle 

AVA  LTD.,  9  PARK  HILL 
LONDON,  S.W.4 


OICVWOOD 
SHOES 


worn  bf  Famous  Film  Stars 

A  wonderful  opportunity  to  secure 
actual  and  authentic  copies  of  the 
styles  worn  by  your  movie  favourites. 
We  brlnp  direct  to  your  home  a  host  of 
fascinating  shoes  with  all  the  allure 
and  "  chic  "  for  which  Hollywood  Is 
noted.  Send  cash  virlth  order  and  iny 
styles  will  be  sent  by  return.  Your 
money  refunded  without  queeUou  If 

not  entirely  satisfied. 
I'CUudette    Colbert."    An  ultra 
smart  lace-up  shoe.   Black  leather. 
Medium  heel.  12  6. 
★ 

Joan  Bennett. 

A  most  original 
Court.  Large  black 
leather  bow.  Com- 
fortable high  heel. 
12  6. 

Hollywood 
V  elvet  Court. 
Black  or 
Brown.  "  Cute 
Bows.  Chubby 
Toes."  Higher 
Medium  heel. 
5;  11. 

The  New 
Hollywood 
\elvet  An- 
kle Strap. 
High  heel. 
Black  or 
Brovim.  511. 
Lavishly  illustrated  folder  post  free 
gives  details  of  our  huge  range  which 
caters  for  every  taste.    2  In..  3  In.. 

and  4  In.  heels. 
STAR  SHOE  CO..  ALBIO.V  PLACK, 
T.EEDS. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PERFECT 
LOOKING  NOSE 

My  latest  Improved  Slodel  25  corrects 
all  Ill-shaped  noses  quickly,  painlessly,  per- 
manently and  comfortably  at  home.  It  is 
the  only  noseshaping  appliance  of  precise 
adjustment  and  a  safe  and  guaranteed  patent 
device  that  will  actually  give  you  a  perfect- 
looking  nose.  Write  for  free  booklet  which 
tells  you  how  to  obtain  a  i)erfect-looklng  nose. 
M.  TRU.ETY,  Specialist,  2053  Rex  House, 
45    Hat  ton    Garden,    London,  E.CI 


of  dll  conlectionert 


TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 

—  with  this  during,  stunning, 
captivating  South  Sea  enchantment! 

The  rapturous  red  of  the  wild  Hibiscus 
flower — exotic,  impudently  coaxing — that's 
the  new  Tattoo  shade ' '  Hawaiian ' ' .  Clearly 
transparent.  Actually  indelible.  And  won't 
lum  purplish  on  the  lips  !  Vivid  it  is  —  yet 
this  daring,  dashing,  darling  colour  makes 
lips  look  soft,  sincere,  feminine,  appealing. 
Try  TATTOO  "Hawaiian" — or  one  of  the 
other  glamorous  Tattoo  shades  !  You'll  find 
Tattoo  stays  on  through  cocktails  and  kisses. 
Put  it  on  . . .  let  it  set  . . .  wipe  it  off . . .  only 
the  colour  stays.  Lips  soft  and  ^  oung.  Say 
goodbye  to  greasy,  coated  "wet-paint" lips 
...  say  goodbye  to  dryness,  puckering  .  .  . 
TATTOO  your  lips  ! 


Refills:  3,6 


■•  IIAVX'AIIAN  "  i>  the  newest,  reddest  red  yet.    Brilliant,  im- 
pudently daring,  this  new  shade  has  been  dreamed  of  since  lip- 
siicks  were  first  made.  Positively  will  not  turn  purplish. 
•■(".OKAI."  hits  ;in  cxcilini;  iiran.L'ish  pink  liiii.    Rather  liclii. 
Ravishing  on  blondes  and  litian  blondes. 

■'  EXOTIC  "  is  a  truly  exotic  new  shade,  brilliant  yet  transparent. 
.Somehow  we  iusi  cannot  (ind  the  righl  words  to  describe  it.  but 
vou'll  lind  it  very  efTctlive.  It  is  i>ur  choice  of  them  all. 
■•  SATURAI,"  is  a  medium  shade.  It  is  a  true,  rich  bliK)d  colour 
thai  will  be  an  asset  to  any  brunette. 

"PASTEL"  is  of  the  type  that  changes  colour  when  applied  to 
the  lips,  it  gives  an  unusually  transparent  richness  and  a  depth 
of  warmth  that  is  truly  amazing. 


TATTOO 


.1/  this  Tallin) 
(.'oloiii  .Seteilor 
nil  ihe helltr (i>\- 
melic  ctiimler\ 
ei  fiywheie.  you 
can  actually  tal 
on  yintrown''kiii 
all  the  Tattoo 


\had(i. 


-,__„____SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE^- 

Fassett  &  Johnson  Ltd.  Ih/tl.  V,  86  Clirkcimrll  Roail.  London,  E.C.I. 
For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please  send  me  generous  Trial  Size  Tattoo  in  beautiful  metal  ease 

(Mark  cross  in  colour  desired).    r.ORAi.  □  EXOTIC  Q  naturai  □  pastel  D  hawaiia.s  □ 
Name 


■-iJ  ) 


Address 

{Replies  require  sealed  envelope  Willi  lid.  postage.) 


fG  HjWM  T:itlo<,  Ltd. 


INSTANT   RELIEF  FOR 
ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  Remedy  which  Swiftly  Ends  Attacks 

THIS  famous  old  remedy  has  brought  real  comfort  and 
freedom  from  attacks  to  thousands  of  sufferers,  who 
are  now  able  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly.  The  number  of  letters 
which  we  received  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Potter's  frequently 
succeeds  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Easy  to  use — 
you  simply  inhale  the  vapours.  Entirely  free  from  opiates. 
Potter's  give  immediate  relief  and  instantly  makes  breathing 
regular  and  easy.  Sleepless  nights  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  your  daily  duties  become  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
Never  be  without  a  tin  of  Potter's  Asthma  Cure.  Use  it 
directly  you  feel  an  attack  coming  on. 

Obtainable  at  Chemists,  HerbalisU  and  Stores,  Price  Is.  6d.. 
or  direct  from  the  makers  Is.  9d.  post  free.  We  will  gladiv 
send  you  an  explanatory  booklet,  "  Are  You  Asthmatic?  ' 
post  free. 

POTTER  &  CLARKE,  LTD,,  62M  ARTILLERY  LANE, 
LONI>ON,  E.I. 


NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 


BITING 


Fre«  beokkl  wal  <B<lar  plain 
scaled  cover  csplaiiis  how  you  can  caaly, 
Mcretly  and  pi«  iifiitlf  cure  yoarmii 
ct  tliu  obfc4.tioii>Mf ,  bcslllB*MftdaiiccnBf 
bafait.  No  aloes,  ao  ■iito  iiiwwrinn  New 
dUcovcry.  Send  lid.  stamp  for  postags. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  3L  The  Brood- 
war,  Crowh  Ead.  Loajoo.  NX 


YOU  MUST  GET  THE 
7'6  BEAUTY  OUTFIT 

For  3  6    See  page  32. 


No  matter  how  tcralfht  your  hair  it  now,  Vosemar, 
a  hair  tpedaiisc's  wonderful  discovery,  will  five  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curlinf  Irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  I 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.   1/6  tube 
lasu  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  < 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  1/3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  good  chemises  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from : — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 
II  Parsons  Lane.  Bury.  Lane*. 
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WHAT  SHADE  OF  POWDER  FOR  HER? 


LADY  URSULA  STEWART 

'T^ED  TINTS  in  her  hair.  A  smooth  pale  skin.  "I'm  not  titian,"  said 
J\  Lady  Ursula.   "  Yet  I'm  not  true  brunette.   I  thought  I  had 
found  a  satisfactory  shade.  But  later  I  discovered  Pond's  Rachel  i. 
What  joy!  It  was  exactly  right  for  my  'in-between'  colouring.  And  it 
seems  to  add  a  creamy  tone  to  my  complexion." 


FOR  YOU,  what  shade  of  powder? 


Do  you  find  that  sometimes  your 
skin  simply  won't  look  nice  —  no 
matter  how  carefully  you  use  your 
favourite  face  powder?  And  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
powder  you  choose  so  carefully  may 
be  the  cause? 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  thousands 
of  women,  all  unknowingly  are 
making  a  mistake  in  their  powder- 
shades.  It  isn't  their  fault!  Until 
recently  face  powder  was  made  without 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  skin  tones. 

New  powder  shade* 
make  skin  glamorous 

But  Pond's,  when  they  developed 
their  5  new  powder  shades,  paid 
special  attention  to  the  skin  tones. 


In  fact,  they  analysed  the  skin  of 
over  200  girls  under  a  colourscope 
to  discover  what  hidden  tints  gave 
blonde  skin  its  clarity,  brunette  its 
creamy  tone.  Nozv,  these  tints  are 
actually  blended  in  Pond's  Powder. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  beauty 
these  new  powder  shades  give  your 
skin! 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  the 
powder  shade  most  becoming  to 
you.  Try  all  five  of  Pond's  powder 
shades  at  our  expense — post  the 
coupon  below. Natural  makes  blonde 
skin  transparent.  Rachel  1  gives 
pearliness  to  fair  skin.  Rachel  2  adds 
a  creamy  tone.  Peach  warms  dull 
skin.  Dark  Brunette  gives  a  sum- 
mery beauty. 


AMAZING  FACTS  aboui  the 

colours  1)1  lovely  skin  were  revealed 
when  over  200  girls  were  complexion- 
analysed  under  a  colourscope.  It  showed 
that  beautiful  blonde  skin  has  a  note  of 
briKht  blue;  that  lovely  brunette  skin 
contains  brillianl  Rrccn !  With  this 
knouleti'x-e.  Pond's  blended  in  their  new 
shades  the  exact  tints  of  lovely  skin. 


FREE  —  Pond's  Powder:  Wmc  your  name  and  address 
in  the  marxin,  pin  on  a  id.  sta.mp  and  post  in  scaled  envel- 
ope to  l)eptP:;7fi  l,l'ond's,  I'envalc,  (irecntord,  Middlesex, 
and  we  will  ^cnd  you  I'RHH  SAMI'I.I-S  ol  all  five  shades 
ol  I'orid's  I'ace  I'owdcr — Natural,  I'catli,  Dark  Brunette 
(Suntan),  Rachel  1  and  Rachel  2. 
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Let  George  Do  It  ! 

(~\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  do  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Mills  Fan  (Essex). — (I )  Ages  :  John  Mills, 
b.  Feb.  22,  1909;  Nova  Pilbeam,  b.  Nov.  13, 
1919.  (2)  Yes,  John  Mills  married  to  Aileen 
Raymond.  (3)  Shirley  Temple,  b.  April  23, 
1929. 

Sadie  (Ditchfield). — Addresses  :  Claudette 
Colbert,  c  'o  Twentieth  Centur>  -Fox ;  Myma 
Loy,  Mary  Carlisle,  Elizabeth  Allan,  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer;  Patricia  Ellis,  c/o  Warner 
Bros.;  Dickie  Moore,  c  o  Paramount;  Carole 
Lombard,  c  o  Columbia;  Buck  Jones,  c,o 
Universal  Studios. 

Harlow  Admirer  (Surrey). — (1)  Write  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Jean  Harlow  Club,  Miss 
Ninette  Sherman,  328  East  90th  Street,  New 
York  City,  U.S.A.  for  details  of  a  club  for 
this  star.  (2)  Miss  Harlow,  b.  Mar.  3,  1911, 
5  ft.  2i  in.,  married  (a)  Charles  McGrew 
(mar.  dis.),  (b)  Paul  Bern  (dec),  (c)  Hal 
Rosson  (mar.  dis.). 

KiEPURA  Mad. — (1)  Music  Give  Us  This 
Night  :  "Sorrento,"  "Fisherman's  Song," 
"II  Trovatore,"  "Softly  Through  the  Heart 
of  Night,"  "The  Processional,"  "Sweet 
Melody  of  Life,"  "My  Love  and  I," 
"Morning  Song,"  "I  Mean  to  Say  I  Love 
You,"  "Music  in  the  Night." 

Shirley  Temple  Fan  (Acton). — Write  to 
Leonard  Williams,  Welsh  branch  of  Inter- 
national Club,  Lynwood,  Wyndham  Crescent, 
Bridgend,  Glam.,  for  details  of  a  Shirley 
Temple  Fan  Club. 

Admirer  of  Errol  Flynn  (Sheffield). — 

(1)  Errol  Flynn  not  in  The  Three  Musketeers. 

(2)  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  released 
Feb.  8,  1937.  (3)  Art  plate  of  Errol  Flynn 
published  Oct.  12,  1935  issue  of  this, 
magazine.  Back  numbers  from  the  Publishing 
Dept.,  6  Catharine  Street,  London,  W.C.2, 
for  3d.  each,  post  free.  (4)  ErroU  Flvnn, 
b.  Ireland.  June  20,  1909,6  ft.  liin.,  180  lb., 
brown  hair  and  eyes;  married  Lili  Damita. 
(5)  Jimmie  Hanley,  b.  Oct.  22,  1918,-  Sutton, 
Surrey;  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  5  ft.  1 1  in. 

Hudson  and  Cromwell  Fan  (Herts). — (1) 
All  the  stars  you  mention  are  unmarried. 
(2)  Rochelle  Hudson's  films  in  1936  :  The 
Music  Goes  Round,  The  Country  Beyond, 
Women  Are  Dangerous,  Everybody' s  Old  Man, 
and  Poppy.  (3)  Richard  Cromwell's  latest 
film  Poppy.  (4)  Mary  Lawson's  films  in 
1936  :  To  Catch  a  Thief  and  House  Broken 
and  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

Interested  (Barrow). — Conway  Tearle 
took  the  part  of  Edwin  Strange  in  Previeta 
Murder  Mystery.  (2)  Dark  Journey  has  been 
specially  written  for  the  screen  by  Lagos  Biro 
and  the  book  is  not  published. 

Vincent  (Liverpool). — (1)  Warwick  Ward 
took  the  leading  male  role  with  Emil  Jannings 
in  Vcaideville  and  Lyla  de  Putti  played  the 
heroine.  (2)  I  think  the  film  you  mention 
of  Warwick  Ward's  was  Stamboul. 

H.  B.— (1)  Addresses  :  Philip  Reed,  c  o 
Radio.  Robert  Young  and  Robert  Mont- 
ijomery,  c  o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  ^'es, 
you  can  obtain  photographs  of  these  stars 
and  of  Rosalind  Russell  from  the  Postcard 
Salon,  85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d. 
each,  2s.  6d.  dozen. 

B.  G.  (Cheshire).— The  .Song  of  the 
Musketeers  by  Max  Steiner  from  the  film 
The  Three  Musketeers  is  not  published. 

G.  S.  (Hendon). — No;  Fred  Astaire  and 
CJinger  Rogers  do  not  employ  doubles  in 
their  films. 

L.  D.  P.  (Hove).— (1)  .Arthur  Tracy,  b. 
June  25,  1903,  Philadelphia,  5  ft.  lU  in., 
172  lb.,  chestnut  hair  and  blue  eyes;  un- 
married; hobbies  :  ridiny.  rowing  and  driving. 


Not  scheduled  for  another  film  at  the  mom- 
ent. (2)  Betty  Boop  is  a  character  in  a  Para- 
mount cartoon  and  is  not  in  the  Silly  Sym- 
phonies which  are  by  Radio. 

Two  Sappers  (Palestine). — Fredric  March 
took  the  part  of  Kenneth  Wayne  and  Leslie 
Howard  that  of  John  Carteret  in  the  film 
Sniilin'  Through. 

N.  E.  (London). — (1)  Ross  Alexander  took 
the  part  of  Jeremy  Pitt  in  the  film  Captain 
Blood.  (2)  Oscar  Homolka,  bom  Austria, 
1898. 

DiNKV  Fan. — Jackie  Cooper,  b.  Los 
Angeles,  Sept.  15,  1923,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes; 
latest  film.  The  Devil  is  a  Softy. 

J.  C.  (Surrey). — We  have  not  published  a 
centre  spread  of  Tudor  Rose.  (2)  'Ves,  you  can 
obtain  a  photograph  of  John  Mills  from  the 
Postcard  Salon. 

J.  F.  S.    (E.14).  (1)    Addresses  and 

birthdays:  George  Raft,  Sept.  29,  1903; 
Paramount.  Bing  Crosby  :  May  2,  1904; 
Paramount.  Paul  Mimi  :  Sept.  22,  1897; 
Warner  Bros. 

Francis  Lederer  Crazy  (G.  Y'orks).— 
Francis  Lederer,  b.  Karlin,  Prague,  Nov.  6, 
1906;  6  ft.  dark  hair  and  eyes,  156  lb.; 
married  Ada  Miedly  (mar.  dis.).  Makirig 
The  Count  of  Arizona,  Gentleman's  Choice 
and  the  Life  of  Johann  Strauss.  His  hobby  is 
his  ranch. 

O.  W.  (Glasgow). — We  have  published  the 
story  of  The  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer  in 
three  parts  in  the  June  8,  15,  22,  1935  issues; 
a  centre  spread  of  Captain  Blood  in  the  Feb. 
22,  1936;  the  story  of  China  Seas,  Dec.  28,'35 
and  centre  spread,  Sept.  21, '35;  and  the 
story  of  Reruiezvous  in  the  March  7,  1936 
issues  of  this  magazine.  Back  numbers  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Publishing  Dept., 
address  above. 

V.  M.  R.  (Mayfield). — I  suggest  you  try 
to  register  with  Connie's  Ltd.,  92  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.l. 

Picturegoer  Fan  (Birmingham). — (1)  We 
did  not  publish  the  centre  spread  or  the 
story  of  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  in  this 
magazine.  (2)  i  am  sorry  but  we  have  no 
age  for  John  Wood. 

Dl.ME. — Photographs  of  RossAlexander  and 
Phil  Regan  are  obtainable  from  the  Postcard 
Salon,  address  above. 

M.  B.  (Eccles). — I  suggest  you  write  to 
Bob  Crosby,  c/o  Bing,  at  Paramount  Studios. 

Bob  Montgomery  Fan  (Ashford). — 
Yes,  William  Cagney  is  a  brother  of  James 
Cagney.  (2)  Bob  Montgomery's  latest  film 
is  Piccadilly  Jim  and  Randolph  Scott's, 
Personal  Appearance  with  Mae  West,  and 
High,  Wide  and  Handsome  with  Irene  Dunne. 

Young  Lover  (Surrey). — (1)  Release  date  : 
Yours  for  the  Asking,  Dec.  7,  36.  (2)  1  am 
sorry  but  we  have  no  birthdate  for  Rosalind 
Russell. 

M.  C.  (Cape  Town).— Robert  Taylor  is  at 
present  making  Camille  with  Greta  Garbo  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios. 

Film  Crazy  (Durham).— (1)  Fred  Astaire 
b.  May  10,  1900.  (2)  Admission  to  a  film 
studio  is  only  obtained  by  a  pass  obtained 
from  a  Studio  executive. 

D.  E.  L.  (Balham). — The  chief  players  in 
A  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest  were  Tom  Walls, 
Ralph  Lynn,  Yvonne  Amaud,  Mary  Brough, 
J.  Robertson  Hare,  Veronica  Rose. 


FAN   CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Bili.y  Milton  Club  held  a  large 
party  at  Alan's  American  Cafe  on  Sept.  12, 
to  celebrate  the  Club's  first  anniversary. 
Vliss  Zetta  Morenta,  "  double  ' '  and  stand-in 
for  Miss  Gracie  Fields  gave  an  intriguing 
oriental  dance,  accompanied  by  Miss  Frances 
Tindall;  Mr.  Billy  Milton  sang  and  played 
a  number  of  songs;  Mr.  Billy  Noble,  the 
composer,  played  for  a  number  of  the  dances. 
Miss  Hermoine  Gingold  and  Mr.  John  Teed 
came  direct  from  the  Saville  Theatre,  at 
which  they  had  been  appearing  in  .Spread  It 
Abroad,  arriving  just  in  time  to  say  "  Hello  ' ' 
and  "Goodbye"  to  members.  Although 
the  event  was  not  made  known  to  others 
than  members,  the  party  was  a  huge  success 
and  an  unexpected  profit  was  made  which 
was  donated  to  the  Royal  National  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  Club's 
"pet"  charities.  Mr.  Milton  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  from  readers  of 
Picturegoer  who  are  interested  in  his  Club. 
His  address  is  c/o  British  international 
Pictures,  Elstree,  Herts. 

•       •  • 
New  members  are  always  welcome  in  th« 


Grace  Moore  Fan  Club.  This  club  i" 
recognized  by  Miss  Moore.  Members 
receive  all  Club  privileges,  a  picture  of  Grac- 
Moore,  membership  list,  bi-monthly  news 
and  membership  card.  Grace  Moore  per- 
sonally answers  lists  of  questions  for  the 
news.  For  information  on  joining  write  to 
Josephine  W.  Lowry,  2200  Harrison  Street, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A. 
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THAT 


EXPENSIVE 
WAVE 

Is  it  worth  a  iienny  to  save  jt  ? 


'DANDERINE'  insures  your  hair 
for  a  penny  a  day. 

When  you  pay  good  money  for  a  wave, 
'Danderine'  wiU  help  you  to  retain  it.  Unlike 
sticky  dressings  it  is  delightful  to  use.  Its  delicate 
fragrance  is  appealing  and  it  creates  a  marvellous 
e£fect  of  freshness  and  cleanliness  ! 

When  you've  had  your  hair  shampooed,  a  little 
'  Dandetine  '  will  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  place. 

Use  '  Danderine '  every  time  you  comb  your 
hair — to  be  sure  of  your  hair  all  day  long  !  To 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  only 
dean  but  that  it  really  looks  clean.  To  know  it 
will  stay  as  you  arranged  it.  And  to  know  no 
dandruff  will  appear. 

With  all  the  care  you  give  to  your  hair,  it's 
a  pity  to  omit  this  last  touch  that  means  so  much. 
It's  no  trouble !  Yet  you  can  hardly  beUeve 
anything  so  mild  and  pleasant  as  'Danderine' 
could  bring  such  a  change  in  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  your  hair  and  scalp.    Just  try  it. 

You  can  buy  '  Danderine '  at  all  Chemists  and 
Stores,  1/3,  2/6  and  4/6. 

'Danderine 

»   FOR  THE  HAIR 


RITTLE  NAILS 


Splirring.  Broken  Nails 
grow  srrong  i  tong  in  5  days 

End  embarrassing  split,  brittle  nails  !  No  longer 
need  you  be  ashamed  of  your  fingers.  You  can  grow 
and  keep  your  nails  at  fashionable  length.  Simply 
apply  KERIFORT  Cream  which  hardens  naU  in  amaz- 
ing way,  preventing  cracking  or  splitting,  and  then 
stimulates  nail  growth  at  the  root.  KERIFORT  is 
actually  absorbed  by  the  nail  and  replaces  the 
natural  oils  removed  by  nail  varnishes  !  Do  not 
confuse  with  polishes  and  nail  creams  which  cannot 
counteract  brittleness— KERIFORT  is  a  new  dis- 
covery containing  special  secret  ingredients  guaran- 
teed to  cure  brittle  nails  or  money  back.  A  neces- 
sity for  t>-pists,  and  all  who  do  housework.  From 
BooU,  Taylors  and  Timothy  White's  branches  within 
24  hours,  from  fresh  supplies  at  main  depot,  or  send 
P.O.  2/9  to-day  to  :  Towzer  ProducU  Corp.,  Suite  A.15, 
Balfour  House,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  F,.C.2 


KERIFORI-^^ BRITTLE  NAILS 


'  SHAMPOO  REVEALS  GLEAH 
HIGHLIGHTS  IN  YOUR  HAIR 


OLD  WAY 


ORENE  WAY 


ore  DC — liquid  soapless  shampoo  frees  hair  from 
dull  film,  makes  it  gleam  with  new,  radiant  beauty 


Your  hair  is  lovely.  But — you  will  never  realise  hoie  lovely 
. . .  how  lustrous,  until  you  shampoo  your  hair  with  Drene, 
the  new  liquid  soapless  shampoo.  For  all  hair  that  has 
been  washed  with  old-fashioned  shampoos  is  dulled  by  a 
coating  of  lime-film.  Drene  gets  rid  of  this  dullness — 
makes  hair  cleaner  than  ever  before — sparkling  with 
fascinating  high-lights,  soft  and  silky. 

DRENE  CLEANS  YOUR  HAIR  WITH  A 

THOROUGHNESS  HITHERTO  UNKNOWN 

For  years  tiny  bits  of  "  lime-scum  "  have  been  left  on  your 
hair,  because  ordinary  lather  combines  with  the  minerals 
in  water  and  forms  a  sticky  unrinsable  sctmi  such  as  is 
left  on  the  bath.  Drene  cannot  form  this  scum — it  removes 
it.  Every  trace  of  this  old  dulhng  scum,  of  dirt,  excess  oil 
and  loose  dandruff  is  washed  out  by  one  quick  lathering. 

DRENE  GIVES  FIVE  TIMES  MORE  LATHER  THAN 
SOAP  A  few  drops  of  Drene  sprinkled  direct  from  the 
bottle  on  to  your  wet  hair  rub  instantly  into  a  glorious 
billowy  lather — even  in  the  hardest  water.  The  wetter 
your  hair  the  more  lather  you  get !  No  before-mixing,  no 
mess.  One  quick  lathering  washes  the  hair  cleaner  than 
you've  ever  washed  it  before.  Clear  water  rinsing  is  all 

TRY  DRBNE  THIS  WEEK-END -AND  FOR  THE  FIRST 
LOVELY  VOUR  HAIR  REALLY  IS 


that  is  necessary.  No  special  after-rinses !  Drene  leaves 
your  hair  completely  clean,  sparkling  with  new  life,  and 
revealed  in  all  its  glorious  beauty. 

MEN    LIKE    DRENE  — -  AND    IT'S    IDEAL  FOR 
CHILDREN  TOO  There's  a  rare  tingling,  invigorating 
freshness  about  Drene  that  men  like.  Also  it's  so  quick  to 
use  —  mild  and  harmless  as  rain  water — 
that  it  is  the  ideal  shampoo  for  children. 
Drene  in  fact  is  the  one  perfect  shampoo 
for  all  the  family. 

BUY  DRENE  AT  ALL  CHEMISTS 

INCLUDING  BOOTS.  TIMOTHY  WHITES. 
TAYLORS  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES. 


6d.  size  gives  two  shampoos. 
1/6  family  size  gives  eight 
shampoos  or  more. 

TIME 


HOW 


Dizziness 
and  Faintness 

TOO  FRIGHTENED  TO  GO  OUT 


"For  two  years  I  suffered  from  distressing 
attacks  of  dizziness  and  faintness,  and  was  too 
frightened  to  go  out,"  states  Mrs.  H.  Murphy,  of 
29  Liddell  Road,  West  Derby,  Liverpool.  "  I  was 
in  a  very  weak  state  being  almost  bloodless,  and 
grew  very  thin.    I  felt  miserable  and  depressed. 

"  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  better,  when  one 
day  my  husband  brought  home  a  box  of  Dr. 
WiUiams  pink  pills,  and  insisted  on  my  trying 
them.  There  was  soon  a  marked  improvement  in 
my  health.  I  began  to  eat  better  and  felt  brighter. 
The  fainting  bouts  grew  less  frequent,  and  my 
nerves  were  steadier.  I  continued  with  the  pills 
and  soon  regained  ail  my  lost  weight.  Now  I  am  as 
well  as  ever  I  have  been  in  my  life — it  seems  too 
wonderful  to  be  true." 

There  is  a  scientific  reason  behind  the  remark- 
able results  that  follow  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams 
brand  pink  pUls.  In  simple  language  it  is  this  : 
these  pills  actually  create  new,  rich  blood,  which 
gives  life  and  energy  to  every  part  of  the  system. 
Take  a  course  of  these  pills  now  ;  Is.  3d.  a  box 
(triple  size  3s.) — but  ask  for  Dr.  Williams. 

FREE. — Every  woman  and  girl  should  read  the 
helpful  booklet,  "  Nature's  Warnings,"  sent  free 
to  all  \yho  \vTite  to  M.G.  Dept.,  36  Fitzroy 
Square,  London,  W.  1 . 


LEISURE 

comfort 


sleeping 
cap 


WITHOUT    CHIN  STRAP 


How  complete  and  satdsfyins  is  the  relaxation  you  enjoy 
when  you  allow  this  cleverly  designed  "  Halo  "  cap  to 
protect  the  wave  and  setting  of  your  hair  during  hours  of 
leisure  or  of  sleep.  It  is  free  from  all  the  ribbons  and  straps 
which  suirgest  restraint,  yet  stays  comfortably  on  the  head 
without  slipping.  The  "  Halo  "  P. 3.  as  this  patent  cap  is 
styled.  Is  offered  in  pi-etty  art  silk  design  at  1/lld..  and  plain 
art  silk  square  mesh  l  '6d.  A  selection  of  6  pastel  shades. 

'HALO'  !!;?• 

Patent  No.  440052 
NON    CHIN    STRAP  CAP 

Have  you  heard  about  the  New  Parisian  Rubber  Curl-Waver? 
They  make  the  most  amazing  curls  and  waves.  6d.  per 
card  of  3.  Ask  about  them  and  other  '  Halo  '  lines  at  your 
Hairdresser.  Store,  or  BOOTS  branches. 

BYARI>  MAM  K.ACrrURIWG  CO..  LTD., 
Castle  UouIevar<l,  NOTTIXGH.XM. 
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More  and  more 

the  dietitians 
are  advocating 


BREAD 

FOR  ENERGY 

"Bread  is  an  energy  food,  not 
a  fattening  food.  A  greater 
consumption  of  bread  means 
increased  energy  and  activity, 
more  drive  and  vitality  and  a 
general  improvement  in  physical 
fitness  and  health  ..." 

"  Bread  substitutes  are  unnecessary 
and  expensive  . . 

"There  is  no  better  food  invest- 
ment than  bread  . . ." 

So  says  the  Principal  of  the 
LONDON   COLLEGE   OF  DIETETICS 
in  his  new  book 

"WHAT  TO  EAT  AND  WHY** 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BREAD 


Ortober  10,  1936 

Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

'~^H.1S  article  may  not  deal  with  your  trouble.    Whatever  it  is,  I 
should  like  to  help  you.     Let  me  have  a  letter  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  if  you  wish  for  a  reply  by  post. 


'O  write  of  chilblains  in 
October  may  seem  to  be 
a  little  ahead  of  the 
calender.  Bui,  that  is 
what  chilblain  sufferers 
must  be  if  they  are  determined  to 
prevent  this  troublesome  complaint. 

Chilblains  can  make  life  really 
miserable  in  the  winter.  Not  only 
do  they  swell  and  become  painful 
so  that  dainty  footwear  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  the  intense  irrita- 
tion when  feet  or  hands  get  warm  is 
nearly  unendurable. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
indeed  it  is  the  only  way  to  tackle 
chilblains  at  all.  They  originate 
from  an  abnormality  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Thus  to  prevent 
them  we  must  deal  not  only  with 
external  conditions,  but  by  toning 
up  the  general  health  as  well.  This 
must  begia  a  month  or  so  ahead  of 
winter. 

The  dusky  red  or  bluish  looking 
patch  that  is  a  chilblain  comes  in 
this  manner  :  cold  affects  the  blood 
vessels  so  that  the  blood  supply  is 
cut  off  from  that  particular  part, 
hands,  feet,  ears,  or  even  the  nose. 
The  part  affected  goes  white  and 
numb.  Then  when  the  cause  is  re- 
moved and  the  individual  enters  a 
warm  atmosphere,  a  reaction  takes 
place. 

The  blood  vessels  dilate,  a  full 
supply  of  blood  is  circulating  again, 
but  instead  of  a  subsequent  return 
to  normal,  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
chilblain  sufferer  remain  dilated. 
Local  congestion  occurs,  and  we 
have  what  we  call  a  chilblciin. 

I  explain  this  at  length  so  that 
yon  may  understand  the  necessity 
for  toning  up  the  health  and  im- 
proving tiie  circulation  before  cold 
weather  actually  arrives. 

THE  diet  of  the  sufferer  should  be 
carefully  chosen.  Nearly  always 
she  is  the  nervy  type  of  girl,  perhaps  a 
little  underweight,  and  happiest  during 
the  winter,  in  a  wooUy  suit,  for  she 
always  feels  cold. 

Thus  she  must  feed  for  warmth,  and 
more  fatty  and  heat  giving  foods  should 
be  taken  during  the  cold  weather. 
Cream,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  suet 
puddings  should  be  eaten.  If  she  can 
digest  it,  halibut  Uver  oil  is  of  great 
viJue.  Mixed  with  orange  juice,  this 
oil  is  now  produced  in  quite  a  palatable 
form,  that  does  not  nauseate  the  most 
pernickety  taste.  Or  it  may  be  taken 
in  tablet  form. 

Calcium  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  found  in  dairy  products,  and 
spinach  is  also  a  valuable  source  of 
calcium.  When  it  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  fresh  form,  it  is  possible  to  buy  dried 
spinach  that  retains  a  large  percentage 
of  the  salts. 

Additional  calcium  may  be  taken  in 
medicinal  fonri.  It  may  be  bought  in 
a  form  easily  assimilated.  Many  experts 
are  agreed  that  calcium  should  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  parathyroid  extract. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  a 
physician.  If  you  are  a  real  sufferer  in 
this  way,  it  certainly  is  worth  while  to 
consult  your  doctor  about  this  treatment. 

OVERCI.OTHING   is   never  wise,  even  if 
you    do  feel  the  cold  badly,  but  the 
chilblain  sufferer  should  certainly  take  a  few 
more  precautions  than  her  hardier  sister. 
Two  thin  layers  of  wool  are  better  than  one 


thick  one.  The  lace-like  wool  undies  that 
are  everywhere  in  the  shops  are  to  be  recom- 
mended on  this  score.  They  allow  the  skin 
to  breathe  while  they  keep  the  wearer  warm. 

Hands  and  feet  should  be  kept  very  warm, 
too,  and  there  we  come  to  a  problem  that  is 
not  so  easily  solved,  if  one  wishes  to  remain 
smart  at  the  same  time. 

Exercise  is  the  first  aid  that  comes  to  mind. 
The  colder  the  weather  the  greater  the  tempta- 
tion to  ride  all  the  way.  But  it  is  on  that  very 
cold  morning  that  you  need  to  walk  part  of 
the  way  to  set  the  circulation  moving  before 
settling  down  to  the  day's  work,  the  more  so 
if  that  work  entails  a  day's  sitting. 

Woollen  stockings  ?  I  am  afraid  not. 
Most  girls  would  rather  suffer  the  chilblains 
than  wear  them,  unless,  of  course,  they  live 
in  the  country,  where  they  are  in  place.  A 
furry  sort  of  sock  in  the  shoe  will  give  some 
warmth,  but  only  if  the  shoe  is  roomy  enough 
to  take  it  without  constricting  the  foot.  If 
the  shoe  holds  the  foot  too  tightly,  the  whole 
object  is  defeated  and  the  circulation  worse 
impeded. 

Another  warming  device  consists  of  thin 
wool  linings  in  flesh  colour.  They  are  thin 
enough  to  l>e  invisible  under  aU  but  the 
sheerest  of  silk  stockings.  On  an  average 
slender  ankle,  a  wool  lining  does  not  notice- 
ably increase  its  size. 

Gentle  nibbing  and  exercises  away  from 
the  fire  should  be  used  to  restore  the  warmth 
to  chilled  hands  and  feet.  Never  hold  them 
in  front  of  a  fire  and  never  put  them  in  hot 
water  to  do  this.  Hands  should  be  twisted 
and  turned  and  fingers  stretched  and  relaxed. 
Feet  should  also  be  twisted  and  turned  and 
very  gentle  friction  may  be  given  with  a 
rubber-bristled  nail  brush  that  has  been 
softened  by  soaking  in  warm  soapy  water. 

This  kind  of  exercise  should  be  taken  each 
morning  for  ten  minutes  in  the  autumn,  well 
before  cold  weather  arrives.  It  is  also  a  very 
good  plan  to  begin  quite  early  treatment  of 
the  places  where  the  chilblains  are  wont  to 
appear,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor. 
Any  chemist  will  prepare  this  for  you  if  you 
tell  him  its  purpose. 

If  the  chilblains  appear  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions,  the  attempts  at  improved  <Uet 
and  exercise  should  not  be  relaxed.  It  will 
still  help  to  build  up  the  general  health. 

As  for  outward  treatment  there  is  a  good 
herbal  oil  that  may  be  applied  to  ease  the 
irritation  and  disperse  the  inflammation. 

*■     ic     -k-     ie  ie 

W.  I>.  (Dover). — I  would  suggest  your 
writing  to  the  Vosemar  Co.  (Dept.  T),  11 
Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes.,  for  a  tube  of 
their  preparation  which  curls  the  hair  without 
the  aid  of  curling  irons  or  heat.  It  is  Is.  6d. 
per  tube,  post  free. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

THIS  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  D.  Hartley  (aged  13),  47  Shirley  Parit 
Road,  Shirley,  Southampton,  for  : — 
A  Fire  Has  Been  Arranged 
At  Twelve  Midnight 
rU  Fix  It 

My  Old  Man's  a  Fireman 
Prizes  of  half-a-crown  each  are  awarded 
to:— 

M.   D.   Pearsall,   18  Park  Head  Road. 
Dudley,  Worcester,  for  : — 
Broadminded 
Girls  About  Town 
Love 

No  One  Man 

Miss  W.  Jackson,  6  Gloucester  Terrace, 
Regents  Park,  London,  for : — 
Air  Devils 
The  Crash 
Splinters  in  the  Air 

Miss  Margaret  O'Kane,  24  Broad  Street, 
Wolverhampton,  for  : — 

Here  Comes  the  Bride 
Here  Comes  the  Groom 
My  Wife's  Mother 
Here  Comes  Trouble 

Mrs.  E.  Hutchinson,  20  Connaught  Gardens, 
Margate,  Kent,  for  : — 

Dangerous  Intrigue 
Dangerous  Waters 
Dangerous  Comer 
Tripe  Trouble 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales'  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story.  Ther«  is 
no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no  other  rules, 
except  that  I  must  insist  that  your  "titles" 
be  subiuitted  on  a  post-card. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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Beauty 
for 

To-day  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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or 


WILLIAMS 


I  SHAMPOO  I 


.  .  .  ensures  your 
hair's  health  for 
years  to  come. 

Keeps  the  Hair  Young. 

•  Write  f»  kMkkt  ■  tk  ore  of  tk  tair 
ti  hpt-  ^W.,  Em  mam  Ca.  LU., 
rvffSR,  MMCsez 


Always  / 


YOU  wouldn't  apply  your  powder  with  a  dirty 
puff,  yet  you  may  be  taking  far  more  serious 
risks  by  using  a  powder  which  is  not  pure.  Buty- 
Tone  Face  Powder,  which  is  made  from  the  purest 
possible  ingredients,  means  beauty;  not  just  for 
to-day,  but  during  the  years  to  come  ! 

Try  it  for  yourself,  and  you  will  be  the  first  to 
say  that  you  have  never  used  a  softer,  more  clinging 
face  powder.  But  make  quite  sure  that  you  are 
using  the  shade  which  accentuates  your  personality. 
It  may  be  Rachel  No.  2,  Peach,  or  even  Lido.  A 
card  to  us  will  settle  the  point.  It  will  bring 
samples  of  the  most  popular 
Buty-Tone  shades  by  return  of 
post.  Post  your  card  to-day  to  : — 
Beauty  Proprietaries,  Ltd.,  Eagle 
House,  Jermyn  Street,  London, 
S.W.I. 


m 


Even  the  colouring  matter  used  in  Buty-Tone 
Face  Powder  is  edible,  as  used  in  the  choicest 
foodstuffs.  Extrovagam?  Perhaps,  but  just 
amther  Buty-Tone  safeguard  I  Price  21- 
from  all  the  better  Hairdressers,  Chemists 
and  Stores. 


^   Clark  Gable's 
™   message  to  YOU 

Mttra-GaUtyn-.Mayfr      ^^^^^^  \  )  /   I 

XT  ^ 

Your  skin  can  be  r\&\s\^^^  witb  the 
help  of  ICILM  A  Vanishing  Cream 

Only  a  few  tiny  blemishes — and  half  the  charm  of  a  good  complexion 
has  gone.  Keep  your  skin  comY)\ete\y  lovely — -use  Icilma  every  day. 
Icilma  is  the  non-greasy  Vanishing  Cream — so  light  and  soft  that  it 
can't  cause  so  much  as  one  enlarged  pore  ;  so  filmy-smooth 
that  it  holds  the  powder  evenly  and  safely  on  the  surface. 
No  blackheads,  no  skin  flaws  of  any  kind  when  you  use 
Icilma.  Just  a  petal-smooth  skin  with  the  clear,  healthy 
loveliness  everyone  admires.  A  tube  of  Icilma  Van- 
ishing Cream  costs  6d  ;  the  jars  are  gd  and  1/3 

VAIVISHII\iG  CREAM 


TAP-DANCING 
LEARNT  AT  HOME 

Tap-a-tap  your  way  to  popularity  as  an 
expert  tap-dancer.  YOU  can  soon  become 
an  expert — without  drudgery  or  incon- 
venience. The  St.  James  School's  Method 
guarantees  success.  Without  music  or  partner 
you  can  acquire  the  art  in  your  own  home 
within  a  few  days.  It  makes  you  socially 
sought-after — gives  you  new  slimness  and 
health.  Learn  to  tap-dance  now. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  BOOK 

The    St.   James  School's 
method  is  clearly  and  fully 
explained   in   a   free  book 
for  which  you  should  send 
to-day.     It  op>ens  the  door 
to  fKjpularity,  health-giving 
exercise    and    fun.  Send 
for  your  copy  at  once. 

P05T  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  THE  ST.  JAMICS  SCHOOL  OF  UA.NCING, 
61,  GREYCOAT  GALLERIES, 

GREYCOAT  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Please  send  ine  l»v  retiini  vour  free  book,  "TAT 
D.WCING  M.^DE  E.ASV."  This  request  ptioes  nie 
miller  no  obligation  whatsoever.  I  enclose  '\n 
stamps  towards  postage  and  handling. 


Same. 


.Address 
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Sewrf  for  the 

Dolcis 
Newsreel 
of 

Shoe  Fashions 


JESSIE  MATTHEWS 
—  the  world-famous 
Gaumont-British  Star 


These  delightful  shoes,  priced  at  10/9,  12/9,  14/9 
and  16/9  are  stocked  in  any  shade  to  suit  your 
individual  style  and  taste  —  Burgundy  Browns, 
Watercress  Green,  Blue,  and,  of  course,  the 
favoured  Matt  Kid  and  Black  Suede. 


THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  FASHION  SHOE  STORES: 
LONDON,  SUBURBS  &  ALL  LARGE  TOWNS  and 
CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
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Did  she  Do 

it  in  the  Time? 

FINISHED  WORK  AT  6 
 ADORABLE  AT  7 


II 


N' 


WHAT 
IS 
IT? 


Somtlking  every  up- 
to-date  woman  trill 
want— FREE  to 
every  reader  of  the 
grand  November  istue 
of  "Woman's  Fair" 
—our  NEXT 
rUESDA Y.  We 
won't  say  more — 
juU  see  page  5  of 
"Woman's  Fair" 
and  you  won't  hesi- 
taie  a  mtnuir  to 
make  this  Gift  yours. 


OBOD  Y 
would 
think 
that  only 
an  hour  ago  Joan 
left  the  office  feel- 
ing dreadfully 
worn  out.  Just 
look  at  her  now. 
Between  6  and  7 
she  has  performed 
the  nearest  thing 
to  a  miracle.  It 
wasn't  just  that 
she  was  ready  for 
Dick  when  he 
called  for  her  at 
seven  ...  it  was 
more  —  much 
more  than  just 
that.  Without 
seeming  to  hurry 
she  literally 
transformed  her- 
self from  one  of 
the  world's  work- 
ers to  a  .  .  well, 
what  did  her  mirror 
say  ? 

"  You'll  do,  my 
dear.  Hair  just 
right.  Complexion 
perfect,  hands 
really  marvellous. 
Looks  as  if  you've 
had  all  day  to  get 
ready.  Not  tired 
now,  no  office  cob- 
vuebs,  no  dark  eyes.  The  gown's  admirable,  suits 
you.  You  look  groomed  .  .  .  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

That's  what  Joan's  mirror  said. 
And   Dick?   "You    look   marvellous,"  he 
breathed,   when   they   were   in   the  taxi. 
"How  on  earth  did  you  do  it  in  the  time?" 
"Magic,"  laughed  Joan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
You  will  want  to  know  what  the  "magic" 
was — and  you  can  !  But  first  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  problems  of  two  more  of  the 
"world's  workers."  I  overheard  them  in  a 
crowded  bus. 

Blame  the  SUMMER 

One  of  these  girls  whose  name,  apparently,  was 
Kay,  declared  that  the  bad  summer  was  going 
to  take  toll  of  health  as  well  as  of  good  looks 
this  winter.  Her  companion,  Sally,  retorted 
that  what  was  needed  was  sunshine  in  winter- 
time and  that  "something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it." 

There  are  CHEEKS 

and  CHEEKS 

From  the  question  of  sunshine  they  got  to 
discussing  faces — their  own  and  other  people's 


— and  Kay  remarked  that  if  only  girls  who  have 
thin  cheeks  or  fat  cheeks  or  sagging  cheeks  knew 
exactly  what  to  do  about  it  they  would  be  far 
haprpier. 

Back  to  BEAUTY 

Kay  suddenly  switched  on  to  another  subject  in 
which  apparently  they  were  both  interested ;  the 
welfare  of  a  friend  who  had  been  ill.  I  gathered 
that  this  friend  was  convalescing  and  had 
written  a  letter  to  Kay  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
getting  back  her  beauty  after  an  illness  was 
not  so  easy. 

A  ''WEIGHTT'  Subject 

Talking  about  the  friend's  illness  and  beauty 
culture,  Kay  discussed  some  of  her  own 
problems.  From  her  remarks  I  assumed  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  reduce  her  weight  but  was 
nervous  because  there  are  so  many  things  one 
should  not  do.  She  also  feared  the  winter 
because  it  is  the  enemy  of  beauty  and  she  always 
suffers  from  bad  circulation  and  chilblains.  She 
also  intimated,  among  many  other  things,  that 
she  would  like  to  know  why  some  beauty  treat- 
ments fail,  and  declared  that  she  must  be 
applying  hers  wrongly. 

WHAT  £io  will  buy 

To  all  this,  Kay's  companion  listened  atten- 
tively and  sympathetically.  Then  she  confided 
two  of  her  own  pet  problems.  These  were  (a) 
"How  on  earth  to  renovate  my  old  frocks  for 
the  new  season"  and  (fc)  She  would  go  to  the 
post  office  at  once  and  draw  out  ten  pwunds  if 
she  knew  where  she  could  buy  a  complete  new 
wardrobe  of  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
wear  for  that  sum. 

I  got  off  the  bus  at  that  stage  .  .  .  but  if  any 
of  these  problems  of  Kay's  and  her  friend  are 
yours,  too,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  things 
they  discussed,  if  you  would  like  to  know  the 
secrets  of  Joan's  "Magic"  one-hour  transforma- 
tion. .  .  .  Here  it  all  is  !  All  in  the  wonderful 
November  issue  of  "WOMAN'S  FAIR"  out 
next  Tuesday,  October  20.  It's  a  Winter  Beauty 
Number  that's  simply  sparkling  with  original 
ideas  and  practical  things  to  do  to  solve  all  your 
problems.  Yes,  you  really  can  obtain  a  complete 
wardrobe  for  £10,  and  renovate  frocks  for  the 
season,  and  bring  back  beauty  after  illness  iind 
— well,  everything  that's  been  talked  about  on 
this  page  !  And  there's  much  more  besides  in 
this  remarkable  issue  of  "WOMAN'S  FAIR" — 
news  of  smartest  gloves,  fascinating  short  i 
stoiies,  beauty  hints,  etc.,  etc. 
The  demand  for  this  enthralling  issue  of ; 
"Woman's  Fair"  will  be  tremendous.  Make' 
certain  of  your  copy  before  the  Edition  is  sold  ; 
out.  You'll  never  forgive  yourself  if  you  miss  it. 
EIGHTY -EIGHT  GLORIOUS  PAGES— hundreds 
of  invaluable  secrets — for  only  SIXPENCE.  Go 
to  your  newsagent  or  nearest  bookstall  and  order 
your  copy  at  once. 
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Every  Week  more  and 
more  women  give  up 
ordinary  shampoos  and 
take  to  SHAMPETTE 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Unsatisfactory  results  obtained 
from  ordinary  shampoos  —  par- 
ticularly in  "  hard-water "  districts  when  the 
water  contains  a  lot  of  lime — are  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  as  women  hear  about  Sham- 
jjette.  Instead  of  dull,  difiicult-to-manage  hair, 
Shampctte  makes  your  hair  soft  and  lustrous, 
easy  to  set  and  wave,  and  free  from  dandrurt. 
Shampctte  contains  no  soap  to  blend  with  lime  in 
the  water  and  produce  "  lime  soap,"  that  sticky 
deFM)sit  that  causes  most  hair  troubles.  No.  1  for 
Fair  or  .Medium  hair.  No.  2  for  Dark  hair. 

SHAMPETTE 


ISH  27-42  I 


Four|>ence  per  packet 

1CII..VIA  CO.  LTD. 


'tween 
^smokes' 


Refresh  the  palate 
and  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  your 
favourite  cigarette 
with 

(lUenburys 

FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  8d.  &  I  3 


Two  favourites  in 
^MODERN  TIMES' 


Charlie  Chaplin  in  the  United  Artists 
picture  '  M  O  D  H  R  X  TIM  H  S ' 


CADBIJRYS 


ILK  CHOCOLATE 

You  can  taste  the  Cream  ! 
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MINUTES  TO  WAIT-io 


TEN-MINUTE 
SMOKE  FOR 
INTELUOENT 
FOLK- 


Just  the  cigarette  for  a  restful  smoke.  In  taste  and  quality  the  equal 
of  much  dearer  cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large;  big  enough, 
however,  to  last  the  full  10  minutes  —  and  so  conveniently  packed. 


DeR 


eszke  X 


MINORS 
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PirturegtMY-Ihe  Screens  MostPopulor  IMoqa^ine 


QM  tAe. 


RTISTIC  temperament  is  (as  the 
saying  goes)  rearing  its  ugly 
head  again.  In  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  present  foreign  invasion 
it  is  ahnost  inevitable  that  there 
will  be  an  outbreak  here  sooner  or  later. 

Already  one  or  two  expensive  executive 
headaches  have  been  occasioned  in  Wardour 
Street  by  imported  stellar  tantrums. 

It  is  quite  like  old  times,  too,  to  hear 
of  Pola  Negri's  martial  exit  from  the  Ufa 
lot  in  Berlin,  while  in  Hollj'wood  Simone 
Simon  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  Continental  "volatility" 
and  the  fierce  feud  between 
Mae  West  and  Alice  Brady 
(over  a  question  of  eye-lashes) 
culminates  an  unprecedented 
season   of  writs,   riots  and 
resignations. 

Perftime  Performance 

MUe  Simon  is  the  young  lady  who,  according 
to  rejx)rt,  demanded  among  other  things 
that  she  must  have  a  change  of  perfume  -w-ith 
every  change  of  scene  because  perfume  gave  her 
her  mood. 

The  studio  did  not  mind  that  so  much.  It 
did  mind,  however,  when  after  it  had  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  advertising  her  in  America 
as  one  of  the  best -dressed  women  in  Europe  she 
turned  up  at  her  Hollywood  reception  party 
hatless  and  in  a  pair  of  old  slacks. 

After  that  she  was  scheduled  to  appear  in, 
and  started  work  on,  A  Message  to  Garcia  and, 
subsequently.  Under  Two  Flags.  What  happened 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  when  the  former 
finally  reached  the  screen  Barbara  Stanwyck 
was  in  the  leading  feminine  role,  while  I  could 
swear  it  was  Claudette  Colbert  who  eventually 
appeared  as  "Cigarette  "  in  the  latter. 

Battle  of  the  Century  1 

Hollywood  at  the  moment  is  extending  its 
sympathy  to  Edward  Griffith,  who  drew 
the  assignment  to  direct  Ladies  in  Love,  which, 
with  Constance  Bennett,  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Loretta  Yoimg  in  the  cast,  in  addition  to  the 
far  from  simple  Simon,  is  charged  with  explosive 
material.  Miss  Bennett  has  a  reputation  for 
Uking  her  own  way  and  getting  it  and  so  has 
Janet  Gaynor.  The  ethereal  Loretta  has  seldom 
been  unable  to  hold  her  own  in  studio  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  although  easily  moved  to  tears. 

The  production  has  already  had  its  tense 
moments — notably  when  through  a  misunder- 
standing the  set  was  barred  to  Miss  Gaynor's 
adored  mother,  and  again  when  Miss  Young 
did  not  hke  one  of  her  costumes. 

The  girls  for  the  most  pairt,  however,  just 
mind  their  own  business.  Between  scenes  Connie 
dictates  letters  to  her  secretary,  Janet  knits, 
Loretta  attends  to  her  wardrobe  and  Simone 
Simon  just  watches. 

She  Didn't  Even  Say  Goodbye  

Yes,  directors  are  having  their  troubles  just 
now.  In  one  case  the  other  day  the  man  at 
the  megaphone  administered  a  dressing  down  to 
a  foreign  star  (who  shall  be  nameless)  in  front  of 
the  entire  cast.  The  lady,  who  had  been  "throw- 
ing temperaments"  throughout  the  production 


"  O.H.M.S."  But  not 
from  the  Inland  Revenue 
department.  Vi  Wallace 
and  Eileen  Cochrane, 
two  of  "  Cochran's 
Young  Ladies,"  who 
appear  in  a  cabaret 
sequence  in  the  new  G.-B. 
film. 


arrived  at  the  studio  next  morning  with  her 
lawyer. 

The  director  immediately  proceeded  to  re- 
member some  of  the  things  he  had  forgotten  to 
tell  her  the  night  before,  but  an  armistice  was 
eventually  arranged  and  the  star  assigned  to  a 
new  picture  under  his  direction. 

Things  proceeded  smoothly  until  the  star 
for  some  reason  or  other  took  a  disUke  to  the 
actress  in  the  second  lead  and  was  let  out  of  the 
part  hurriedly  on  the  grounds  of  illness. 

When  last  seen  she  was  playing  a  robust,  if 
not  particularly  skilful,  game  of  tennis. 

England,  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  so  far 
been  more  fortunate  in  her  film  importations. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  to  which  the 
attention  of  our  distinguished  visitors  might  be 
dra\vn. 


In  a  Hollywood  magazine  this  week  I  ran 
across  a  cheaply  sensational  account  of  an 
alleged  visit  to  Buckingham  Palace  by  Miriam 
Hopkins,  Sylvia  Sidney  and  the  latter's  recently 
divorced  husband,  a  Mr.  Bennet  Cerf. 

We  have  forgiven  earlier  American  stars  their 
"Me  and  My  Buddy  the  Prince  of  Wales" 
ballyhoo  stories.  We  take  it  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  our  present  guests  know  better,  and 
will  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  this  type 
of  publicity  does  not  go  out. 

Threat  to  Glamour  Dynasty 

The  repercussions  of  IrMui;  Thalberg's  tragic 
death  are  still  being  felt  in  the  film  world 
and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Contintud  from  page  5) 
Not  the  least  possibility  at  present  exercising 
movie  minds  is  the  threat  to  the  Metro  feminine 
dynasty  which  has  dominated  the  screen  since 
talkies. 

Although  the  executive's  personal  influence 
on  the  career  of  Greta  Garbo  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  the  rumour  jjersists  that  the 
Guttural  Goddess  now  definitely  intends  to  "get 
away  from  it  all." 

Speculation  is  also  rife  regarding  the  future 
of  Norma  Shearer,  whose  success  was  largely 
initiated,  directed  and  maintained  by  her 
husband.  Miss  Shearer,  not  Garbo,  had  first 
choice  of  stories,  directors  and  technicians  on 
the  M.-G.-M.  lot.  It  is  considered  not  unlikely 
that  she  will  retire. 

Crawford's  Plans 

Two  opposing  factors  will  make  a  decision 
difficult  for  Norma.  She  has  scored  so  great 
a  personal  triumph  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  she 
is  in  a  position  firmly  to  establish  her  queenship 
of  Culver  City.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  she 
never  steps  on  to  a  movie  set  again  she  must  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  the  world. 

At  one  time,  recently,  it  looked  as  if  we  might 
lose  the  third  member  of  the  great  Triumvirate, 
Joan  Crawford,  at  any  rate,  temporarily. 

It  may,  or  may  not  be,  significant  that  she 
announces  the  postponement  of  her  plans  to 
leave  the  films  for  the  stage  until  next  year. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  her  admirers 
and  on  occasion  by  Joan  herself,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Thalberg-Shearer  hierarchy  in  the 
studio  militated  against  her  career  at  Metro. 

To  Perform  in  England 

When  the  star  does  make  her  stage  debut,  it 
will,  I  learn,  be  in  England. 
"  I  want  stage  experience  and  realise  that  stage 
and  screen  technique  differ  widely,"  Miss  Craw- 
ford says.  'My  first  thought  was  to  play  for  a 
season  in  small  American  stock  companies  with 
Franchot,  and  then,  perhaps,  do  a  show  with 
him  in  New  York. 

"  Leslie  Howard  interested  me  in  going  to 
England  for  my  first  attempt.  He  pointed  out 
that  bmall  companies  are  to  be  found  throughout 
England,  a:id  that  the  audiences  are  not  so 
exacting. 

"  I  realise  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  just  another  star  going  on  the 
stage.  I'll  probably  make  a  great  many  mistakes 
in  learning,  and  I  should  like  to  make  them  as 
privately  as  possible." 

Her  husband,  Franchot  Tone,  who  will  accom- 
pany the  star  here,  has  an  offer  to  play  in 
London. 

Myma  Loy  Canard 

Of  the  other  rival  glamour  queens  at  the  studio, 
Jean  Harlow  has  settled  down  to  a  firm  but 
static  popularity,  while  Myma  Loy  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  the  promise  she  showed  a  year  or  so 
ago  of  becoming  a  really  big  star. 

Myrna,  who  has  not  had  the  best  of  luck 
lately  in  the  matter  of  screen  material,  has, 
incidentally,  been  the  victim  of  a  most  unfortun- 
ate misunderstanding. 

For  some  time  there  has  .been  a  rumour  in 
circulation  that  Miss  Loy,  who  made  her  screen 
reputation  in  half-caste  roles  was,  in  fact,  only 
half  American.  It  is  a  libel  even  more  damaging  in 
the  States  than  it  would  be  here.  How  anyone 
who  has  met  the  actress  could  give  credence  to 
such  a  story  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  canard  has  finally  been  traced  to  its 
source  and  the  facts  reveal  an  amazing  coinci- 
dence. A  Myrna  I^jy,  daughter  of  an  American 
father  and  a  Mexican  mother,  was  born  in 
Mexico  in  1906.  In  Helena,  Montana,  in  the 
same  year  a  Myrna  Williams  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  Miss  Williams  subsequently  became  a 
film  actress.  An  executive  changed  her  name  to 
Loy  ! 

Garbo's  New  Make-Up 

Greta  Garbo  is,  I  hear,  using  in  Camille  a 
new  make-up  that  is  expected  to  revolu- 
tionise that  Ijehind-the-screens  art. 

It  has  been  invented  by  William  Daniels,  her 
cameraman,  and  has  won  the  blessing  of  Jack 
Dawn,  th<-  .\1  (i.-M.  makc-uf)  chief,  who  tells 
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me  that  it  eliminates  the  old  grease-paint  idea 
entirely. 

The  preparation  is  applied  with  a  sponge. 

Presumptions  ? 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  qualifying  for  Holly- 
wood stardom  rapidly  and  on  well  approved 
lines.  The  boat  had  hardly  docked  in  America 
before  the  noble  lord  was  busy  denying  divorce 
rumours. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  accredited  members 
of  the  Film  Stars'  Union  will  not  regard  the 
protestations  of  the  Peerage's  gift  to  pictures  as 
presumptuous. 

According  to  well-established  tradition,  at 
least  one  screen  success  should  precede  such 
announcements. 

Dietrich  Goes  Gay 

Even  if,  by  some  mischance,  Marlene  Dietrich's 
British  picture  fails  to  sot  the  Thames  on 
fire,  the  visit  of  the  Fascinating  Fraulein  has  at 
least  helped  to  brighten  up  the  West  End  scene. 
Escorted  variously  by  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Junior,  and  Noel  Coward,  the  star  has  become 
one  of  our  most  inveterate  and  most  spectacular 
first-nighters  and  a  gay  and  regular  frequenter 
of  the  more  fashionable  resorts  of  nocturnal 
revelry. 

Marlene  arrived  here  as  the  first  real  Holly- 
wood screen  queen  ever  hired  by  English  films 
and  her  portrayal  of  the  regal  role  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  her  best  performances  to 
date.  The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  the  actress  is 
happier  here  than  she  has  been  for  some  time. 
For  a  large  part  of  her  American  career,  particu- 
larly during  the  long  Von  Sternberg  regime,  she 
was,  next  to  Garbo,  the  screen  world's  leading 
hermit. 

Dietrich,  however,  can  speak  very  well  for 
herself — and  she  does  in  the  revealing  exclusive 
interview  on  page  10  of  this  issue. 

Screening  the  **  Queen  Mary  ** 

Hollywood,  which  has  made  the  outlines  of 
the  Normandie  familiar  with  the  world's 
picturegoers,  stars  the  Queen  Mary  for  the  first 
time  in  Dodsworth. 

A  complete  replica  of  the  sports  deck,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  interiors,  has  been  built  for  the 
picture. 

Dodsworth,  of  course,  stars  Walter  Huston, 
who  scored  a  triumph  in  the  Broadway  stage 
version,  and  Ruth  Chatterton,  still  seeking  that 
elusive  "come  back"  film. 

Kinema  Goes  Kipling — Official 

It  has  been  left  to  Darryl  Zanuck  to  set 
the  final  seal  on  the  success  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  as  a  screen  writer.  The 
Twentieth   Century-Fox   chief  has 
bought  Wee  Willie  Winkie  as  a 
■'vehicle"  for  Shirley  Temple. 

The  famous  short  story,  if 
I    remember   rightly,  was 
about  a  little  boy,  but 

WTio  said  tempera- 
ment'? Fellow  artistes 
"  The  Accusing 
Finger,"  Paul  Kelly 
Martita  Hunt  and 
Director James  Hogan 
gather  round  to  con- 
gratulate Bernardine 
Hayes  on  her  perfor- 
mance in  a  dramatic 
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then  the  author  hadn't  heard  of  Shirley. 

Gene  Markey  (Joan  Bennett's  Gene  Markey) 
is  announced  as  associate  producer  of  the  piece, 
which  the  publicity  department  modestly 
anticipate  "will  prove  the  most  ambitious  of 
the  several  Kipling  stories  which  have  been 
filmed." 

Christening  Party 

What  do  film  people  do  with  their  spare  time  ? 
The  answer,  if  you  believe  them,  is  that 
they  haven't  any. 

Personally,  I  think  they  spend  it  trying  to 
think  up  original  ideas  for  parties.  This  week's 
invitation  card  prize  goes  to  the  Alan  Dine- 
harts  who  thus  summoned  their  friends  to  an 
important  celebration  : 

Alan  Dinehart,  designer  and  chief  engineer, 
and  Mozelle  Brittone,  executive  in  charge  of 
production,  announce  the  christening  of  their 
1936  model  Dinehart.  featuring  two-limg 
power,  free  squealing,  scream  line  body, 
and  changeable  seat  covers. 

The  management  assures  the  public  there 
will  be  no  new  models  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Fashion  Threat 

Adrian,  the  famous  designer,  drops  a  bomb- 
shell. If  the  films  really  influence  feminine 
fashions  we  are  due  for  a  return  to  crinolines, 
bonnets  and  lace  mitts. 

There  will  be  some  modification,  he  says,  to 
fit  in  with  modem  conditions. 

"The  bormets  are  practically  here  already," 
he  points  out.  "  A  good  portion  of  the  new  hats 
are  fashioned  to  tie  under  the  chin.  The  brims 
are  gradually  taking  on  an  uneven  hne,  deeper 
in  front  than  back. 

"As  for  the  dresses,  call  to  min^  the  present 
popular  tunic  models.  They  are  distinct  fore- 
mnners  of  the  modern  crinoline.  The  autumn 
will  find  fashion  dropping  the  under-skirt 
and  lengthening  the  flare  tunics.  With  a 
few  tafieta  petticoats  beneath  a  crinoline  effect 
will  be  created." 

The  Girl  on  the  Cover 

Hollywood  has  taken  Madeleine  Carroll  to 
its  bosom — even  to  the  extent  of  promoting 
her  "socialite"  husband.  Captain  Philip  Astley, 
to  the  peerage  and  electing  the  star  herself  to  the 
title  of  "Enghsh  Rose." 
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And  when  she  first  went  to  the  Coast  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  wiseacres  told  us  that  her  tempera- 
ment and  personahty  were  too  "cold"  to  appeal 
to  the  American  imagination  ! 

Our  premier  screen  dramatic  actress  has,  I  am 
afraid,  suffered  rather  from  that  "schoolmarm" 
background  of  hers — the  B.A.  degree,  and  that 
teaching  job  m  Hove  before  slie  took  up  acting. 

But  that  is  all  over  now,  witli  The  Secret  Agent 
and  The  Case  Against  Mrs.  Ames  already  to  her 
credit,  1936  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  star. 
Now  she  is  scheduled  to  play  in  Lloyds  o  f  London, 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  films  on  Holly^vood's 
present  production  programme. 

Believe  It  Or  Not 

There  are  several  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  waj-,  who  are  feehng 
very  sheepish  over  a  package  wliich  was  lost  in 
transit. 

While  in  London,  a  representative  from  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  studio  gathered  research 
material  for  five  pictures  wliich  were  made  up 
into  five  packages  and  shipped  to  Hollywood. 

One  of  these  packages  contained  valuable 
material  for  Lloyds  of  London,  which  the  famous 
insurance  firm  helped  to  collect  and  ship. 

Four  of  the  packages  arrived.  The  one  per- 
taining to  Lloyds  didn't.  It  is  now  considered  a 
total  loss. 

They  forgot  to  insure  the  material  on  the 
insurance  firm  '. 


Hats  Off!— Or  On? 


disturbed  in 


A hornet's   nest   has  been 
.America. 

The  fellow  who  disturbed  it  is  a  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  Texas;  name 
of  Maverick. 

In  a  speech  to  the  .Association  for  the  Pre\en- 
tion  of  "Taking  Off  Hats  in  Elevators  (composed 
chiefly  of  legi.slators  and  new.spapermen) ,  Con- 
gressman Maverick  inveigled  against  the  prr.ctice 
of  taking  off  your  hat  when  riding  in  a  lif-*.  (but 
of  course  he  called  it  "elevator")  with  a  lady. 

He  described  the  custom  as  a  "survival  of  the 
vainest  and  most  corrupt  age  in  history" — and 
of  cour.se  no  nice  American  wants  to  be  corrupt. 

The  argument  has  spread  to  Hollywood,  and 
many  of  the  stars  have  spoken  their  mmds  with 
some  spirit. 

Mae  \\'est,  of  course,  had  a  crack  to  make 
about  it. 


"My  idea  of  a  villain,"  she  said,  "is  a  guy  who 
takes  his  hat  off  and  forgets  it  in  the  wrong 
place."  ' 

Substitute  Wanted 

Carole  Lombard  was  all  against  the  Congress- 
man's argument — and  so  was  Claudette 
Colbert. 

"  Don't  worry  about  the  origin  of  the  custom," 
Carole  advised;  "it  pleases  women;  and  the 
man  who  is  clever  won't  let  history  stand 
between  him  and  anything  so  important." 

"The  Congressman  will  have  to  think  of  a 
substitute,"  Claudette  declared.  "Modem  men 
are  drab  enough  without  throwing  away  a 
custom  that  just  touches  them  with  the  glamour 
of  chivalry." 

Gary  Cooper,  Jack  Oakie,  and  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  don't  normally  wear  hats,  so  their 
interest  in  the  matter  is  academic  rather  than 
personal;  but  they  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Congressman. 

Indeed,  Gary  was  heard  to  remark  that  he 
hadn't  worn  a  hat  for  three  years  because  you 
always  had  to  be  taking  it  ofi  for  something 
or  someone. 

Randolph  Scott,  reared  in  the  old  Southern 
tradition  of  Virginia,  Ukes  the  courtesies ;  besides, 
he  says  :  "When  you've  taken  your  hat  ofi  to 
a  woman  half-a-dozen  times,  even  if  you  don't 
know  her,  she  can't  be  angry  if  some  day  you 
say  'Hello.'  And  you  never  can  tell  where 
that  might  lead  !  " 

And  Gertrude  Michael  declares  that  men  who 
are  too  occupied  ■with  hat-raising  and  such-like 
inessentials  are  too  dull  to  be  interesting. 

Take  your  choice. 

Reunion 

It  isn't  very  often  that  a  film  is  made  with 
a  personnel  so  similar  to  that  of  a  previous 
picture  as  Born  to  Dance. 
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When  Eleanor  Powell  started  work  on  this, 
her  second  picture,  she  found  herself  among 
friends,  for  she  was  surrounded  by  no  fewer 
than  ten  people  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
share  in  making  her  first  film,  Broadway  Melody 
of  1936,  exactly  a  year  before. 

There  were  Director  Roy  Del  Ruth,  Una 
Merkel,  Frances  Langford.  Buddy  Ebsen,  Sid 
Silvers,  Jack  McGowan,  Dance-director  Dave 
Gould,  Assistant-director  Bdl  Soully,  Still-man 
Eddie  Cronenweth,  and  Make-up  man  Freddie 
PhiUips — as  well  as  a  couple  of  dozen  electricians, 
cameramen  and  "grips." 

So  they  had  a  "reunion  banquet"  in  the  new 
M.-G.-M.  studio  restaurant,  to  celebrate. 

Re-painting  the  Lily 

For  The  General  Died  at  Dawn,  which  has  a 
Chinese  setting.  Paramount  found  them- 
.selves  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  having  to 
make  Chinese  look  like  Chinese. 

Wally  Westmore,  I'aramount's  make-up  chief, 
had  to  make  up  several  young  Chinamen  for 
supporting  roles  in  the  film;  and  his  job  was 
greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  for  the 
last  five  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  among 
many  young  Orientals  to  appear  Western — and 
so  they  have  had  a  slight  surgical  operation 
performed  to  the  eyelids,  which  makes  the  eyes 
open  wide. 

The  operation  takes  the  surgeon  just  about 
five  minutes  to  perform,  but  it  took  Westmore 
over  half-an-hour  and  a  large  quantity  of  fish- 
glue  to  distort  those  eyes  to  their  original 
almond  shape. 

Erin  Go  Bragh  ! 

One  of  the  most  Irish  films  to  be  made  in 
Hollywood  for  years  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Ireland,  in  either  story  or  locale. 

It  is  Paramount's  The  Turning  Point,  and  by  a 
pure  coincidence  there  are  a  score  of  people  of 
Irish  blood  working  on  the  production. 

Danny  Keefe  is  supervising, 
James  Hogan  is  directing,  and 
the  cast  consists  of  Martita' 
Hunt,  Paul  KeUy,  Sam  FUnt. 
Jimmy  Moore,  Walter  McGrail, 
J.  P.  McGowan,  Robert  Cum- 
mings,  Harry  Carey,  Joe  Sawyer, 
Ward  Bond,  John  CarroU,  Mat- 
tie  Fain,  and  Frank  O'Connor. 

And  ivry  gossoon  o'  the  lot 
carries  a  little  map  of  Ireland  in 
his  face. 

This  is  one  film  that  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
past  the  Hays  Office  repre- 
sentative— Irishman  Joe  Breen. 

Ernie  Likes  a  Rest 

Ever  met  a  professional  corpse? 
If  not,  meet  Ernie  John- 
son. 

You've  met  him  before,  of 
course,  but  only  when  hidden  by 
a  tarpaulin. 

If  you've  seen  a  Paramount 
film  with  a  corpse  on  a  stretcher 
— and  you've  probably  seen  a 
dozen — that  corpse  was  Ernie. 
Actually  he  is  a  prop-man  at  the  Paramount 
studios,  and  part  of  the  paraphemaUa  under  his 
care  is  the  stretchers;   and  that's  what  started 
the  corpse-life  of  Ernie  Johnson. 

One  day  he  brought  a  stretcher  in  for  an 
actor  who  had  to  be  a  corpse.  The  regular 
"stand-in"  had  been  given  a  day  off,  so  the 
director,  wishing  to  save  the  actor  the  in- 
convenience of  lying  all  afternoon  under  a 
tarpaulin,  said:  "Here,  Ernie,  you  Be  the 
corpse." 

And  Ernie  was  such  a  good  corpse  that  he's 
been  pressed  into  service  ever  since. 

Tn  Murder  with  Pictures  he  created  a  record 
by  lying  under  canvas  for  nearly  three  days.  The 
work  suits  him. 

"I  like  a  nice  rest,  "  saj'S  Ernie. 

English  Accent  in  Demand 

Infantile  talent  is  apparently  still  in  demand. 
With  the  time  for  production  rapidly  drawing 
near  the  casting  office  at  Radio  is  having  diffi- 
culty finding  children  with  a  real  English  accent 
to  play  a  number  of  important  roles  in  Quality 
Street,  Sir  James  Barrie's  play  which  is  being 
adapted  to  the  screen  as  Katharine  Hepburn's 
ne.xt  starring  vehicle. 
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Continuing   A   PORTRAIT  OF   FRED  ASTAIRE 


CAPTURII¥« 

WORLD 


TTHIS  week's   instalment   revecils  the  real 
behind-the-scenes  story  of  how  Fred  and 
Ginger  work  together,  and  how  Astaire  conceives 
and  elaborates  the  deinces  which  have  made 
him  famous. 


I 


HE  search  for  the  next  vehicle  for 
Fred  Astaire  terminated  with  his 
very  own  personal  stage  success. 
The  Gay  Divorce.  Retitled  for  the 
screen  to  The  Gay  Divorcee,  the 
Cole  Porter  musical  was  as  much  of  a 
success  on  the  screen  as  it  was  on  the  stage. 
To  this  day  many  critics  believe  that 
•Astaire's  greatest  film  dance  was  his  "Night 
and  Day"  number  with  Miss  Rogers.  This 
terpischorean  quest  for  a  woman's  love  was 
a  symphony  of  motion  and  melody, 
dramatic  in  its  theme,  poetic  in  its  unerring 
interpretation. 

Pursuing  the  policy  of  introducing  a 
feature  dance  spectacle  in  each  new  pro- 
duction, Fred  and  Ginger  also  performed 
the  rhythmic  Continental  in  The  Gay 
Divorcee.  In  contrasting  backgrounds,  moods 
and  orchestral  strains,  the  team,  with  a 
large  corps  of  dancers,  performed  this  dance 
in  the  colourful  and  bright  locale  of  a  vast 
ballroom  at  the  seaside  rendezvous  of 
Brighton. 

By  this  time  Astaire  had  developed  into 
the  screen's  greatest  personality.  His  box- 
ofl&ce  rating  was  placed  among  the  ten 
leading  ones  by  "Variety,"  America's  hard- 
hitting amusement  publication.  He  and 
Ginger  "  stood  'em  up  "  wherever  they  played 
and  their  pictures  were  accorded  universal 
fervour  and  applause  in  that  the  dance, 
which  is  a  sort  of  Esperanto  in  expression, 
was  recognised  for  its  excellence  the  world 
over. 

The  Broadway  musical-comedy  stage  was  to 
be  tbe  source  of  the  next  Astaire -Rogers  vehicle. 
The  studio  purchased  Roberta,  the  fashion  melody 
spectacle,  with  music  by  Jerome  Kern  and  plot 
by  Alice  Duer  Miller,  and  augmented  Fred  and 
Ginger  with  Irene  Dunne  in  the  stellar  cast. 


Roberta  was  a  unique  screen  production.  It 
offered  a  fashion  show,  with  music  and  dancing 
and  song.  While  models  displayed  their 
wares  swathed  al)out  their  delectably  curved 
bodies.  Miss  Dunne  sang  "Lovely  to  Look  At" 
with  her  coloratura  soprano,  while  Fred  and  his 
mate  performed  their  terpsichorean  antics  in 
another  comer — and  a  mighty  big  one,  too  ! — 
to  the  lovely  strains  of  Kern's  haunting  tango- 
waltz.  "Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes." 

Roberta  was  followed  by  a  "natural,"  as  is 
known  in  the  show  business.  Top  Hat.  Here  was  a 
production  which  fitted  Fred  Astaire's  talents 
from  the  title  to  the  fade-out. 

How  would  you  Uke  to  watch  in  print  how 
Fred  and  Ginger  work  ?  Top  Hat  is  a  grand 
opportunity;  so  pull  up  a  reserved  chair  on  the 
vast  studio  stage  to  see  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger 
Rogers  match  their  nimble  feet  and  lithe  bodies 
to  the  rhythms  by  America's  leading  composer 
of  popular  music,  Irving  Berlin. 

There's  Astaire  out  on  the  set  now.  He  is 
ambushed  by  a  battery  of  "mikes"  and  cameras. 
The  crane  swings  from  above,  with  Mark 
Sandrich  directing  the  proceedings.  Tensed 
and  high-strung  like  a  champion  sprinter 
waiting  for  the  starter's  gun,  Astaire  is  not  too 
preoccupied  to  exchange  greetings  and  repartee. 
Tension  does  not  irritate  him. 

Of  course,  they're  waiting  for  Ginger  Rogers, 
but  here  she  is  now.  The  orchestra-leader 
poises  his  baton.  The  director  orders  "let  'em 
roll."  The  lights  go  on.  The  cameras  grind. 
The  "sound  man"  listens  through  super- 
sensitive headphones.  They're  shooting  ! 

And  here  go  Fred  and  Ginger  !  The  feet 
twirl.  The  bodies  sway.  The  hands  undulate. 
It  seems  miraculous  that  the  cameras  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  movements  of  these  sensa- 
tional dancers,  but  previous  productions  suc- 
ceeded in  recording  the  team's  fast-paced  per- 
formances. 

What  seems  more  baffling  is  how  the  pair 
master  new  routines  for  each  dance.    True,  the 
nonchalant  ease  with  which  they  perform  is 
attributable  to  perfection 
^^^^^^  secured  through  wearisome 

hours  of  practice.  And 
^^^^^  when  one  considers  that 

'.  'T-    ^^^^t  Top  Hat  numbered  five 

fl^^B  dance  displays,  that's  a  lot 

^^^^  of  steps  ! 


Fred  Astaire,  with 
Edward  Everett 
Horton  and  Helen 
Broderick  in"  Top 
Hat." 


As  the  captivating  strains  of  the  melodic 
background  for  this  dance  rise  in  a  crescendo, 
Astaire  and  Miss  Rogers  gyrate  faster,  gayer, 
more  enthusiastically.  But  their  grace  is 
unchanged,  unblemished  by  faltering  feet. 
Indeed,  it  heightens.  Now  other  dancing 
couples  enter  upon  the  smooth,  mirror-like  floor. 
Overhead  shots  .  .  .  side  shots  .  .  .  wide  shots 
.  .  .  lap  dissolves  .  .  .  fade-ins  .  .  .  fade-outs. 
The  director  and  kinematographer  co-ordinate 
their  genius.  The  bandmaster  s  baton  signals 
"end,"  the  "Piccolino"  dance  is  completed — 
an  eye-filling,  sumptuous,  spectacular  dance 
deUght,  set  in  an  atmosphere  of  gondolas, 
Venetian  canals,  glimmering  hghts  and  faint 
shadows. 

The  "  ballroomology "  of  Fred  Astaire  is 
without  parallel.  He  is  so  far  ahead  of  any 
rivalry  that  none  can  be  portent  to  his  career. 
He  is  the  personification  of  dance  perfection, 
and  that  is  the  acme  with  no  further  to  go. 
Yet  Astaire  has  a  manner  of  varying  his  dances 
so  that  each  achieves  increased  popularity.  He 
never  does  the  same  step  twice,  and  audiences 
have  not,  and  probably  will  not,  reach  a  point 
where  they  can  say:  "Oh,  Astaire — see  him 
once  and  you've  seen  his  all." 

Little  did  he  dream  of  the  heights  to  which 
his  nimble  feet  would  soar  his  person.  With 
each  new  succeeding  medium  for  his  talent, 
Fred  Astaire  captured  a  new  world.  The  rousing 
audiences  which  sought  entertainment  in  the 
vaudeville  houses  of  the  country  boisterously 
shouted  their  acclaim  from  the  pit  to  the 
gallery,  then  Broadway  musical  comedy 
audiences,  sophisticated,  blase,  fed-up  with 
everything  and  everyone  who  tripped  across  the 
stage,  Uterally  toted  Astaire  on  their  shoulders 
as  their  tribute  to  his  magnificent  talent.  Movie 
audiences  voiced  their  apjprobation  with  whistles 
and  cheers  which  blasted  the  ears  of  projec- 
tionists and  ushers,  and  made  many  a  theatre 
owner  and  manager  smile  as  he  looked  at  the 
till.  These  audiences  wrote,  and  still  write, 
thousands  of  letters  to  their  idol  in  Hollywood. 

Which  brings  us  up  to  the  new  medium  for 
the  Fred  Astaire  genius.  The  radio.  For  Astaire 
to  display  his  dancing  genius  over  the  air 
waves  was  not  even  a  dream ;  it  was  a  nonentity. 
It  was  impossible.  He  never  considered  himself 
a  singer  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  dancer  dancing 
over  the  radio?  What  pleasure  can  radio 
listeners-in  derive  from  a  person's  audible 
steps  ?  The  manufacturers  of  a  famous  br  ind  of 
American  cigarettes  invested  in  I-'red.  They 
signed  him  for  a  period  contract,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  star  entertainer 
of  a  series  of  broadcasts.    And  I'Yed  was  to 
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mels"  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  Marshall  Field 
and  Edsel  Ford,  Astaire  earned  ranking  because 
of  his  motion  pictures,  especially  Top  Hat. 

"He,"  remarked  "sartorially"  one  tailor  of 
Astaire,  "has  done  more  this  year  to  encourage 
the  wearing  of  'tails'  than  anybody  else." 
Astaire,  however,  is  also  a  meticulous  dresser. 
He  has  an  insatiable  predilection  for  neckties, 
with  many  of  them  in  his  wardrobe. 

Fred  Astaire's  appearance  of  well-being  in 
a  tailcoat  perplexed  his  studio  when  it  essayed 
to  select  a  new  vehicle.  Previously,  Astaire  had 
played  most  of  his  roles  in  evening  dress.  So 
appreciative  of  this  situation  was  Irving  Berlin, 
that  he  composed  "Top  Hat.  White  Tie  and 
Tails"  as  an  -\staire  speciality  in  Top  Hat. 

Now  the  studio  was  faced  with  the  dilemma  ; 
Shall  we  take  Astaire  out  of  a  tailcoat  ?  Would 
his  audience  care  for  him  in  a  new  garb  ?  Could 
he  transmit  his  talent  in  another  thematic 
dress?  The  studio  decided  to  try  a  naval 
picture  for  Astaire,  posing  him  as  a  sailor  in  the 


{Above)  Fred  and  Ginger  smile  for  the  still 
cameraman  on  the  completion  of  "  Follow 
the  Fleet."  (Right)  The  star  gives  his 
dancing  feet  a  rest,  with  the  help  of 

Randolph  Scott. 
entertain  for  a  large  part  by  the  use  of  his  feet, 
although  he  was  to  sing  a  few  songs  also. 

Radio  columnists  heralded  Astaire's  air  debut 
with  a  dubious  note.  Radio,  hitherto  reserved 
for  vocahsts  and  instrumentalists,  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  tap-dancer. 

On  a  Saturday  night  Fred  .\staire  s  feet 
apj>eared  before  the  ribbon  riicrophones  in  the 
massive  Studio  H  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  Radio  City,  New  Vork.  He  stepped 
up  on  a  platform  constructed  of  special  wood, 
elevated  to  the  level  of  the  sensitive  "mikes." 
The  orchestra  leader  raised  his  baton.  The 
instrumental  crew  rendered  a  number  from  Top 
Hat.  And  Fred  .\staire  was  off  !  He  was  off 
in  a  blaze  of  fast-stepping  rhythm  !  The  studio 
audience  half-raised  from  its  seats  to  watch  his 
high-speed  feet.  The  Astaire  legs  moved  with 
such  rhythmic  grace  and  agility  that  a  battery 
of  microphones  had  been  placed  at  \antage 
points  before  the  platform  to  capture  the 
.Astaire  taps. 

Soon  .\staire  did  an  about-face  m  two  repre- 
sentative steps,  the  orchestra  nipj>ed  its  melody 
and  a  studio  audience  rose  and  cheered  loudly 
over  the  air.  proclaiming  its  approval  to  the 
nation  over  the  network.  Only  the  fast  thinking 
of  the  bandmaster,  who  ordered  his  men  to 
resume  playing,  could  cease  the  demonstration. 

But  the  studio  audience's  acclaim  was  not  the 
index  of  Astaire's  radio  success.  How  did 
the  nation's  radio  fans  take  to  him  ?  Did  they 
enjoy  listening  to  mere  tapping  sounds  ? 

They  certainly  did.  They  wrote  to  e\ery- 
body  to  tell  them  that  they  did.  They  wrote 
to  Astaire.  They  wTote  to  his  .studio.  They 
wrote  to  sponsors,  to  radio  editors,  to  the  radio 
stations,  not  only  about  his  dancing,  but  also 
his  .singing  and  talking. 

Any  doubt  that  Astaire's  radio  popularity 
would  not  approach  that  of  the  stage  and  screen 
was  shortly  after  definitely  dispelled. 

.■\staire  'completed  his  broadcast  series  to 
increasing  approval,  but  was  obliged  to  desert 
the  air  waves  for  the  movie  camera  to  fulfil 
previous  commitments. 

Astaire  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honours 
uncommon  to  the  lot  of  the  actor.  Such  a  one 
is  his  selection  as  being  one  of  the  ten  best- 
dressed  men  in  America  by  a  sroup  of  leading 
New  York  tailors.  On  this  list,  which  included 
the  socially  prominent  American  "Beau  Brum- 


American  Na\y.  The  picture  was  Follow  the 
Fleet.  lr\-ing  Berlin  was  again  engaged  to  score 
the  picture,  and  Ginger  Rogers,  of  course,  was 
his  singing-dancing-romancing  partner.  Astaire's 
personal  success  in  Foliow  the  Fleet  is  now  past 
history.  His  genius  still  shone  in  a  "Jack 
Tar"  cap  and  blue  uniform  to  a  more 
illuminating  extent  than  it  did  in  the  slick, 
civilian  top  hat,  white  tie  and  tails. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  present  day.  Fred 
crossed  from  .\merica  several  weeks  ago,  co- 
incident with  the  release  of  his  latent  success. 
Swing  Time,  also  with  Miss  Rogers.  Peering 
into  Astaire's  professional  future,  he  and  Ginger 
are  scheduled  to  make  Watch  Your  Step,  for 
which  the  renowned  George  and  Ira  Gershwin 
are  now  composing  and  writing  the  complete 
score.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Gershwins,  who  were  responsible  for  the  musical 
scores  of  Funny  Face  and  Lady,  Be  Good,  two 
Astaire  smash  hits,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
score  of  a  film  musical,  viz.  Watch  Your  Step. 
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Along  this  course  of  success  has  Fred  Astaire 
travelled.  His  fame  has  been  buUt  on  an 
unimpairable  foundation — hard  work.  Further, 
Astaire  is  a  conscientious  artiste  if  ever  there 
were  one.  In  aU  Hollywood  at  the  moment 
there  is  not  probably  another  who  can  match 
him  for  his  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  his  work. 
NVhat  would  get  by  with  his  fans  and  his  bosses 
as  great  stuff  will  not  receive  the  Astaire  stamp 
of  approval.  Observers  who  have  worked  with 
him  for  months  say  that  many  times  Fred 
will  insist  on  re-enacting  a  gruelling  routine 
repeatedly,  even  though  everyone  on  the  studio 
set  was  more  than  satisfied.  At  these  times 
Fred  is  not  thinking  about  the  Astaire  reputation 
— that  has  been  made  He  is  merely  answering 
the  driving  urge  of  an  inner  consciousness. 

Which,  to  a  large  degree,  explains  why  luck, 
which  has  exerted  its  inexplicable  influence  on 
a  number  of  celestial  lights  in  the  theatrical 
horizon,  has  little  to  do  with  the  Astaire  success. 

Although  Fred  may  blow  up  and  be  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  himself  because  he  muffed  a  line 
of  dialogue  or  failed  to  do  a  scene  to  his  personal 
satisfaction,  he  has  never  made  an  expression  of 
annoyance  at  another's  mistakes,  no  matter  how 
flagrant  or  glaring  they  may  be.  At  the  studio 
everj'one  talks  to  him  on  a  man-to-man  basis, 
and  it's  easy  to  understand  why  everyone  wants 
to  work  with  him.  His  modesty  is  amazing. 

"Contrary  to  many  kind  references,  I  am  not 
the  world's  greatest  dancer,"  he  protests,  when 
he  feels  that  admirers'  adulation  surmounts  his 
capabilities.    But  a  large  portion  of 
the  world  thinks  otherwise. 

The  world's  "  ace  "  dancing  comedian 
says  that  his  dance  training  was  in  the 
fundamentals  :  ballet  and  exercises. 

"I  very  early  learned  to  originate 
my  own  dances.  I  don't  specialise  in 
any  one  form,  .such  as  tap.  ballroom 
or  eccentric.  I  always  try  to  arrange 
a  wide  variety  of  dances  for  each 
picture. 

The  development  of  a  new  dance  requires  no 
foot  legerdemain  from  the  artiste,  .\staire  will 
often  be  inspired  by  the  music  which  will 
accompany  the  dance.  Then — but  let  Fred 
himself  tell  how  he  does  it  : 


"  'T^he  idea  will  come  suddenly  and  I  start  addingto 
■*-  it,  and  after  a  while  the  dance  will  be  on  its  way 
to  completion.  It's  often  a  slow  and  painful  process 
and  I  try  to  work  out  the  general  pattern  and  feeling 
of  the  dance  and  then  fill  in  the  outline  step  by  step. 
Sometimes  the  ideas  and  steps  come  rather  easily. 
Again,  I  have,  figuratively,  to  sweat  blood.  In  the 
main,  it's  plain  hard  work. 

"A  dance,  to  be  effective  in  a  picture,  should  be 
more  than  a  combination  of  intricate  steps.  It 
should  mean  something  definite,  do  its  part  in 
det'eloping  characterisation  and  telling  a  story.  It 
falls  short  of  its  purpose  if  it  is  a  mere  exhibition 
of  dexterity  and  technical  skill." 

Thus,  dances  are  mood  interpretations  to 
Astaire  and  he  strives  to  make  them  as  expressive 
as  descriptive  words  and  music. 

Astaire  trains  for  his  pictures  with  greater 
assiduity  and  application  than  does  an  Olympic 
athlete. 

"/  constantly  train  to  avoid  having  to  go  into 
training."  .Astaire  reveals.  "That  may  sound 
contradictory  but  it  really  isn't."  He  concedes 
that  it  appears  to  demand  a  great  deal  of 
stamina.  "And  that's  where  an  athlete  has  it  all 
over  a  dancer  in  a  motion  picture.  " 

"An  athlete  can  puff  all  he  wants  to.  A  dancer 
may  not.  He  must  appear  graceful  and  at  ectse 
while  dancing.  The  microphones  are  very  sensitive 
and  would  pick  up  hard  breathing.  I  keep  in  con- 
dition. In  fact,  you  might  say  that  I  am  always  in 
modified  training  and  am  always  ready  to  step  into 
a  film  role. 

"I  smoke  very  little.  Just  a  cigarette  every  now 
and  then  by  way  of  relaxation.  I  never  diet,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  but  I  do  use  common 
sense  and  eat  moderately.  I  also  manage  to  get  an 
adequate  amount  of  sleep." 

Fred  estimates  that  during  the  preparation  of 
a  picture  and  its  filming  he  dances  from  two 
to  five  hours  each  day,  counting  rehearsals  and 
actual  stepping  before  the  camera.  For  Swtng 
Time,  his  latest  picture,  that  will  mean  more  than 
two  months'  uninterrupted  dancing. 

 NEXT  WEEK-  

:  What  Ginger  Rogers  really  thinks  of  Fred  .Astaire  : 
j  — Here  is  a  story  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  • 
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MAX  BREEN  visits  Marlene  Dietrich 
at  Denham  studios  and  gives  you  an 
intimate  pen  portrait  of  the  star  in  a  manner 
which  disposes  of  a  lot  of  the  stories 
concerning  her  "aloofness."  . 
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I THINK  perhaps  J've  heard  more  con- 
flicting rumours  an<l  impressions  of 
-Marlene  Dietrich  as  a  subject  for 
interv  iewing  than  I  have  of  any  other 
star:  and  this  persisted  right  up  to  the 
veT}-  moment  I  met  her. 

1  hke  to  be  a  httle  j^repared  for  an  import- 
ant inter\ie\v:  I  like  to  brush  up  on  facts 
concerning  the  player's  life,  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  the  films  she's  played  in,  and, 
above  all,  ha\e  some  conception  of  .the 
degree  of  help  I  ma\-  expect  to  receive  or  the 
difficulties  1  shall  probably  encounter. 

All  this  was  denied  me:  to  begin  with,  I 
arrived  at  Denham  to  see  another  star,  on  a 
day  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  im})ossible 
to  see  Dietrich — she  was  working  so  hard. 

And  then  suddenly  1  found  she  could  spare 
me  half-an-hour  between  shots;  so  I  was 
caught  without  my  hast}-  last-minute  "re- 
minder," or — still  worse — any  clear  idea  of 
what  she  was  like  to  inter\'iew.  Some  had 
said  "Difficult."  some  "Charming,"  some 
"A  Sphinx,"  some  had  just  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  left  me  to  imagine  the  worst. 

To  complicate  matters,  a  well-knowTi  Ameri- 
cau  journalist  of  my  acquaintance  had  been 
sp>ending  mo.st  of  the  morning  trying  to  see  her. 
and  when  he  did  at  last  get  hold  of  her  for  a 
couple  of  minutes — well,  here  it  is  in  his  own 
words. 

"  Boy,  am  I  excited  !  I've  interviewed  L-a 
Dietrich  I  After  stalling  around  for  an  hour  in 
that  bitter  cold  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  at  last 
I  was  introduced,  and  we  went  into  our  patter. 
I  said  to  her  '  How  do  you  do?'  and  she  said  to 
me,  'How  do  you  do?'  Then  I  led  ofi  with 
'How's  the  film  going,  Miss  Dietrich?'  and  she 
said  '  \  ery  well,  thank  you,'  and  then  her  dre.sser 
said,  '  You're  wanted  on  the  set.  Miss  Dietrich,' 
and  she  went.  Jeez,  whadda  story  !  \Miadda 
break  '." 

Well,  that  wasn't  too  encouraging,  but  some- 
times one  fellow  is  luckjer  than  another;  so  I 
went  down  to  the  set  by  the  Denham  lake,  where 
a  particularly  fierce  and  ugly-looking  crowd  of 
Russian  revolutionaries  was  waiting  to  grab 
her  and  hustle  her  into  the  house. 

And  cold  it  certainly  was  !  All  right  for  the 
Russians,  who  were  mostly  in  furs,  but  perishing 
for  a  f-irl  attired  in  a  \'ery  skimpy  negligee,  bare 
hands  and  ankles,  and  no  hat. 

"Mi.ss  Dietrich  thinks  it  would  be  pleasanter 
in  the  caravan,"  said  her  secretary.  "Won't  yoi! 
come  up  there  ?  " 

This  caravan — of  the  trailer  type — has  been 
specially  procured  as  a  portable  dressing-room 
for  the  star  while  the  unit  is  doing  location- 
work  :  and  it  certainly  was  pleasanter — with  a 
httle  kettle  singing  on  the  paraffin  stove,  and 
giving  a  comfortably  "homey"  air. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  about 
Dietrich  was  her  handshake.  1  am  a  connoisseur 
of  handshakes;  I  hate  being  pumphandled  or 
squished  or  handed  a  cold  slab. 

This  handshake  was  feminine,  but  firm — 
the  grip  of  a  good  horse-woman.  I  felt  better. 

When  1  had  last  seen  her — at  a  press-reception 
soon  after  her  arrival — she  had  been  the  complete 
film-star,  sweeping  regally  into  the  room, 
posing  for  photos,  answering  questions. 

Now,  in  the  caravan,  she  was  relaxed;  .she  had 
the  mask  off  for  a  moment — that  mask  which 
film  stars  learn  to  wear,  and  which  is  so  much 
more  disguising  than  make-up. 

The  next  thin^  I  noticed  was  her  voice;  she 
spoke,  throughout  our  interview,  in  a  low  tone — 
almost  an  undertone;  tlf-ar,  but  hardly  more 
than  a  murmur.  I  asked  how  the  microphone 
liked  that  voice,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
plea.santest  1  had  heard  for  some  time. 

"  1  never  have  i<i  sjK-ak  louder  than  this  on  the 
set,"  she  informed  me.  "^'ou^  sound-reproduc- 
tion has  improved  very  greatly  in  the  last  year 
or  two." 

"And  in  other  respects,  how  do  you  like  play- 
ing in  Kngland  ?"  I  asked,  with  notable  lack  of 
tact. 

"  I  like  it  enormously,"  she  replied,  and  I  felt 
from  the  way  she  said  it  tlinl  she  did  actually 
like  it  en'jrniously ;  no  exangerations,  no  affecta- 
tions of  speech  for  l-ii  f)ictrich;  every  word  she 
usi-s  carried  its  own  weight,  no  more  and  no  less. 

"  I  didn't  think  I  shoukl,"  she  adrled.  "I  hate<l 
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the  idea  of  waiting  in  a  strange  place.  But 
everyone  here  is  so  .  .  .  enthusiastic  ;  as  though 
the  work  was  of  particular  importance." 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  usual,  because,  we  have  a 
major  floliywood  star  playing  here — a  pheno- 
menon that  occurs  lamentably  seldom. 

"But  you  have  had  other  American  players?" 

"Hardly  any  first-rank  stars,"  I  reminded 
her.  "They  wouldn't  come." 

"Well,  you  couldn't  blame  them,"  she  pointed 
out  frankly.  "  .^fter  all,  why  should  they  come? 
They've  got  their  homes  and  their  friends  in 
California,  directors  and  cameramen  and  writers 
they  know  they  can  trust,  a  guaranteed  release 
for  the  film — what  would  they  gain  by  coming  ?" 

"Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  what  do  you  gain  ?" 
I  ventured. 

"  Ah,  that's  a  little  different.  I  came  because  I 
wanted  to  put  my  daughter  Maria  to  school  .  .  . 
an  English  school." 

"And  why  an  English  school?"  I  wanted  to 
know. 

"  Because  I  wanted  her  to  learn  English." 

"But  I  thought  she  spoke  English  already?" 

"No — she  speaks  American." 

She  said  this  without  the  slightest  change  of 
tone  or  manner,  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  her 
curiously  sad  eyes  which  I  had  hardly  expected 
to  find  there. 

■  But  you  don't  speak  American  ?"  I  pursued. 

"I  learned  English  before  the  War,"  she  told 
me. 

It's  quite  true — off  the  screen  she  has  very 
httle  trace  of  American  accent;  only  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "Maria's  touring  on  the  Continent 
with  her  father  right  now"  does  she  give  herself 
away  as  a  long  resident  in  the  United  States. 

.\U  this  time  I  had  been  try-ing  to  think  what 


there  was  about  her  that  made  her  different 
from  aU  the  other  women  I  had  interviewed. 

It  wasn't  that  she  was  .stand-offish;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  more  gracious  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. She  certainly  isn't  shy.  And  yet  there 
was  an  intangible,  baffling  sort  of  barrier  which  I 
could  not  get  past. 

Then  suddenly  I  realised  what  it  was.  Dietrich 
is  completely  detached. 

When  she  is  answering  your  question,  she 
looks  at  you,  talks  with  a  certain  amount  of 
animation,  concentrates  on  the  subject;  and 
immediately  that  remark  is  finished,  she  seems  to 
retire  mentally  thousands  of  miles  away.  Then 
when  you  speak  again,  she  is  there  to  listen.  She 
has  come  back,  without  apparent  effort;  but 
just  for  a  moment  she  has  definitely  been  away. 

This  made  me  think  of  all  the  stories  of  her 
aloofness,  which  is  supposed  to  be  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Garbo;  I  wondered  whether  perhaps 
her  very  "  detachedness  "  was  not  responsible  for 
the  "aloof"  tradition. 

She  actually  is  one  of  the  most  detached  of 
people ;  so  much  so  that  she  never  looks  at  things 
when  she  is  out  walking.  If  a  lamp-post  fell 
over  just  behind  her,  I  really  believe  she  wouldn't 
look  round  to  see  what  the  noise  was  about; 
it  just  couldn't  concern  her,  so  she  leaves  it 
alone. 

A great  many  things  don't  concern  her.  The 
Paramount  studio  once  gave  out  a  list  of  the 
things  that  didn't  interest  her,  and  here  they  are 
— horse-races,  evangelism,  fish,  radio,  police- 
dogs,  after-dinner  sp>eeches,  elections,  sopranos, 
"  fij-st-nights,"  and  slang. 

That  sounds  a  pretty  comprehensive  array  of 
human  un-interests. 

She  hkes  films  (which  is  fortunate  for  her,  liv- 
ing in  Hollywood,  where  you  have  them  for 
early-morning  tea,  breakfast,  elevenses,  lunch, 
afternoon  tea,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper). 
Four  movies  a  week  is  about  her  average,  and 
her  favourite  stars  are  Carole  Lombard,  Mickey 
Mouse,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Pop-eye  the 
Sailor,  in  that  order. 

We  talked  of  her  present  director,  Jacques 
Feydor,  who  has  made  several  French  and 
German  versions  in  Hollywood,  but  most  of 
whose  imf>ortant  work  has  been  done  on  the 
Continent.  Dietrich  has  a  deep  admiration  for 
him,  and  it  was  she  who  arranged  that  he 
should  direct  her  in  Knight  Without  Armour. 

"He  knows,"  she  said  positively;  "and  he 
makes  everybody  feel  that  he  knows.  That  is 
all-important.  Everybody  works  together  for 
him." 

We  sj)oke  also  of  Robert  Donat,  cast  as  the 
hero  of  Knight  Without  Armour.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  it  will  probably  have  been  decided 
whether  Donat  is  to  play  in  this  film  or  not; 
but  as  I  write  he  is  in  bed  with  pretty  bad 
asthma,  and  when  1  saw  Miss  Dietrich  it  was 
still  a  toss-up  whether  they  should  hold  up  the 
film  to  give  him  a  chance  to  recover,  or  carry  on 
with  Lawrence  Olivier  in  the  role. 

Marlene  was  strongly  in  favour  of  waiting; 
she  has  to  return  by  a  certain  date  to  make  two 
films  in  Hollywocxi,  but,  as  she  says,  such 
appointments  are  always  elastic,  and  she  feels 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  stretch  this 
one;  because  Bob  Donat  has  already  a 
terrific  following  in  .America. 

"It  isn't    entirely    his  acting," 
she  opined.  "There  are  plenty  of 
better  and  more  experienced 
actors;  it's  simply  that 
he  has  that  something 


that  comes  down  from  the  screen  to  the  audience. 
When  he  walks  into  a  scene,  you  don't  have  to 
be  told  'Here's  someone';  you  know  it." 

They  had  already  "shot  aU  round  him,"  so 
that  there  was  only  another  week's  work  they 
could  do  without  a  hero. 

I  was  interested  to  find  that  Marlene  Dietrich 
wasn't  worrying  about  her  own  position,  in  being 
left  in  the  air  /&11  this  time,  without  a  leading 
man;  she  was  chierty  overwhelmed  with  pity  for 
poor  Donat,  deprived  of  the  chance  of  playing  in  a 
film  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  with  a  story 
which  he  himself  had  chosen. 

As  she  spoke  she  made  a  little  pitying  motion 
of  the  hand  (her  only  movement  except  for  the 
continual  lighting  and  stubbing-out  of  cigarettes), 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  study  her  long,  tapering 
musician's  fingers,  with  the  slender  wrists  that 
gave  her  to  us  as  a  film  star. 

First  of  all,  if  she  hadn't  broken  a  wrist,  she 
would  probably  have  been  a  concert  vioUnist 
to-day  instead  of  delighting  us  on  the  screen. 

.And  then,  if  she  hadn't  handled  a  lorgnette 
delicately  and  interestingly  in  her  first  film, 
when  she  was  one  of  forty  extras,  the  director 
would  probably  not  have  taken  a  close-up  of 
her,  nor  subsequently  put  her  on  contract. 

If  she  hadn't  this  ...  if  she  hadn't  that  .  .  .  but 
she  has,  and  consequently  she  has  become  one 
of  the  two  greatest  women  film  stars,  beloved 
by  millions  .  .  . 

"  You're  wanted  on  the  set.  Miss  Dietrich." 
I  took  my  leave  of  her,  and  watched  while  she 
ran  like  a  schoolgirl  down  the  grassy  slope  to 
stand  on  the  bleak  lake-side  and  be  pushed  about 
and  hustled  by  the  synthetic  Russian  soldiery. 

real  person  ...  a  charming  person  .  .  . 
but  so  very,  very  far  away. 


—  NEXT  WEEK  - 

\TALENTlNO  once  said  that  the 
'  screen  would  find  its  greatest 
actress  when  love  came  to  Myrna  Loy. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  Myrna  Loy  is  in 
love,  and  the  inside  story  of  her 
romance  with  Arthur  Hornblow,  jun., 
which  has  never  been  told  before, 
appears  in  next  week's  issue.  It  is  a  tale 
of  two  charming  people  deeply  in  love. 

In  addition  T.  T.  Fleming  tells  you 
about  the  problems  that  face  Richard 
Tauber  in  his  new  picture,  "  Pagliacci." 


(Above)  Soignee,  self-possessed 
and  captivating  Marlene  as  she 
appeared  in  "  Desire."  Right  : 
A  new  study  of  the  star  which 
does  full  justice  to  her  innate 
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Some  of  the  attractive  girls  who  are  to  be  seen  in  Marion  Davies'  and  Clark 
Gable's  new  vehicle,  "  Cain  and  Mabel."   Our  camera  caught  them  robbing 
the  make-up  man  of  a  job. 


John  Loder  snapped 
with  his  charming 
wife,  Micheline  Chei- 
rel,  a  French  actress 
on  their  honeymoon 
at  Santa  Margherita, 
■  ialy.  He  has  just 
completed  "Sabo- 
tage "  tvith  Sylvia 
Sidney  for  Gaumont- 
British. 
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Laurence  R>ley.  the  dis- 
tinguishid  pLiywright  and 
autlior  of  "Personal  Appear- 
ance," visits  the  Mae  West 
set,  where  he  is  seen  tvith 
Isabel  Jewell,  Warren  \\  'il- 
Ihim  and  Margaret  /Vr)_y, 
trhii  are  all  in  the  cast  oj 
"(j'o  Wesl.  Voiiiii'  Man." 


On  the  right.  Holly- 
ivood's  tallest  chorus  girl. 
She  is  six  foot  tu>o  inches 
tall  and  is  appearing  in 
"  Champagne  Waltz." 
The  little  girl  seen  with 
her  is  of  average  size. 
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TAYLOR 


opposite 


'E  has  compressed  a  lifetime's 
accomplishment  into  a  year. 

The  man  who  was  almost 
imknown  twelve  months  ago 
is  plajring  the  role  of  Armand 
The  Garbo   in   the  Lhimas 
classic  CatniUe. 

He  has  earned  for  himself  the  most 
prized  role  in  the  film  colony. 

His  name  ?  Why,  Robert  Taylor. 
Ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  the 
rapid  progress  he  has  made  and  he'll 
admit  that  he  is  a  little  breathless  with 
the  rush.  Things  have  happened  so 
fast  with  him  that  he  has  hardly  had 
time  to  think. 

It  is  usually  the  case  in  these  sudden 
rises  to  fame,  for  the  person  concerned 
to  become  swell -headed  and  irresponsible. 
Money  comes  easily  and  goes  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  fact,  it  tends  to  change  the  personality 
of  that  person  altogether. 

But  not  so  with  Bob.  He  has  not 
changed  in  the  least.  His  level-headedness 
has  enabled  him  to  keep  a  good  grip  on 
himself. 

He  has  often  expressed  his  apprehension 
of  too-rapid  success:  "There's  always  a 
chance  of  a  skid,"  he  says,  "  I  don't  want  to 
lose  persj)ective  on  myself.  That  is  why  I 
am  going  to  take  a  little  time  out 
whenever  I  can.  I  have  been  very  lucky. 
For  that  reason  I  cannot  aSord  to  lose  my 
sense  of  values  in  the  rush." 


I saw  Bob  some  time  ago  in  New  York  when  he 
was  on  one  of  these  short  vacations,  and  he 
had  apparently  been  spending  most  of  his  time 
there  attending  the  theatre. 

"  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  some  real  stage 
shows,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I'd  seen  very  few 
plays  before,  and  none  with  a  Broadway  cast. 

"Incidentally,  not  until  I  saw  some  of  these 
plays  did  I  realise  just  how  hard  theatrical 
people  are  called  upon  to  work,  night  after  night, 
putting  everything  they've  got  into  every 
performance. 

"  In  Hollywood  we  have  the  camera,  with  its 
terrific  scope,  sound  effects  and  many  other 
things,  to  build  up  each  scene  to  its  climax. 
And  if  something  goes  wrong  the  first  time,  you 
can  just  back  up  and  do  it  all  over  again  for 
the  camera  and  microphones.  You  can't  very 
well  do  that  on  the  stage. 

"  I  like  working  in  pictures— hke  it  very  much 
indeed.  We  have  some  very  fine  talent  out  in 
Hollywood,  and  some  of  the  grandest  people  in 
the  world  to  work  with.  And  with  them  around, 
pictures  just  can't  help  getting  better  and  better 
all  the  time. 

"  I  am  looking  forward  with  great  anticipation 
to  the  Garbo  production.  Funnily  enough,  I 
have  not  only  never  app>eared  in  a  Garbo  film, 
but  I  have  never  even  seen  that  elusive  Swedish 
star. 


Once,  at  the  studio,  I  heard  that  she  was 
just  leaving  her  stage,  and  I  ran  about  five 
blocks  to  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  But 
vrtien  I  reached  her  set  she  had  already  got  into 
her  car." 

WeU,  he  can't  very  well  miss  her  now,  and  I 
think  that  Garbo  has  found  in  her  new  co-star, 
a  capable  and  attractive  leading  man  as  well 
as  an  inteUigent  and  good-looking  boy. 

I  say  "boy"  because  really  he  is  not  much 
more,  being  still  at  college  when  Holljrwood 
discovered  him  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Two  years  ago — and  in  that  time  he  has  risen 
from  nothing  to  the  most  popular  and  sought- 
after  leading  man  in  Hollywood.  His  fan  mail 
is  now  by  far  the  bulkiest  in  the  film  colony. 

The  picture  that  really  put  him  where  he  is 
to-day  was,  of  course,  Broadway  Melody  of  1936. 


Plays  First 
Love  Scene  | 
with 

GARBO! 


"T^HE  screen's  new  masculine 
^  idol  has  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  the  screen's  supreme 
queen  .  .  .  He  tells  you  about 
it  in  this  illuminating  interview 
with  Michael  Howard. 


Then  came  Magnificent  Obsession,  which  set 
the  whole  industry  talking  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  latest  production.  The  Gorgeous 
Hussy,  with  Joan  Crawford,  has  been  acclaimed 
his  best  to  date. 

And  now  Camille — with  Garbo  as  his  co-star. 
This  will  most  probably  prove  to  be  the  crowning 
point  of  his  career,  for  Garbo  is  said  to  be  able 
to  bring  out  the  finest  qualities  in  any  actor  or 
actress. 

WTien  I  saw  him  this  week  on  the  Camille 
set,  he  was  just  about  to  commence  rehearsal 
of  the  first  scene  with  Garbo — and  it  was  a  love 
scene. 

Director  George  Cukor  introduced  Garbo  to 
her  seventeenth  leading  man  whom  she  greeted 
with  a  smile  and  a  formal  "How  do  you  do?" 
Bob  responded  with  a  good,  old-fashioned  hand- 
shake. 


Then  they  started  rehearsing  their  first  scene 
together,  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  first 
meeting  in  the  box  of  a  Paris  theatre  in  1847. 
When  rehearsals  were  over  and  both  stars  were 
satisfied  with  their  lines,  Cukor  called  for  a 
"take". 

Garbo  was  seated  in  the  box  with  Taylor 
leaning  over  the  back  of  the  chair.  He  was 
whispering  earnestly  into  her  ear  : 

"Fate  must  have  had  something  to  do  mth 
this,  to-night,"  Bob  confided  to  her.  "  I've 
hoped  for  it  so  long.  .  .  ." 

"  And  now  that  you've  met  me  ?  "  Garbo  asked. 

"  Now  I  know  I  am  in  love  with  you.  I  have 
always  been  since  that  first  day  " 

And  then  in  the  middle  of  this  beautiful  love 
scene  came  a  blinding  flash  over  the  heads  of 
Garbo  and  Taylor.  A  shower  of  stars  came 
raining  down  on  to  the  set.  Bob  quickly  drew 
Garbo  beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  box  as  the 
sparks  bounced  on  the  stage  floor.  It  was  just 
hke  a  firework  display.  Suddenly  all  the  hghts 
went  out  and  the  set  was  in  darkness. 

But  it  was  only  a  big  fuse  box,  known  as  a 
"spider,"  that  had  blown  out,  and  the  scene 
was  resumed  a  few  minutes  later. 

After  a  few  days  of  steady  shooting.  Bob 
found  time  to  come  over  to  chat  with  me.  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  working  with  the  great 
Garbo,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  most 
interesting  exjjerience  of  his  professional 
career. 

"  .\bove  all,"  he  said,  "Miss  (iarbo  is  con- 
siderate. She  is  consideiate  of  everyone  on  the 
set,  from  Director  f'.eorge  Cukor  down  to  the 


most  humble  workman.  There  is  something 
regal  about  her  manner  that  is  not  aloofness  at 
all,  but  a  reserve. 

"  It  is  that  quality,  I  think,  that  makes  her 
such  a  supreme  actress  as  well  as  an  arresting 
personahty.  She  expresses  emotion  with  a 
gesture  of  her  hand,  or  an  expression  in  her  eyes, 
and  makes  it  more  effective  than  any  dial(^;ue 
could  possibly  be. 

"  Miss  Garbo  is  unhurried.  Her  own  sure 
poise  is  infectious.  By  her  own  manner  of 
perfect  assurance  she  imparts  confidence  to  those 
around  her.  I  was  extremely  nervous  when  I 
met  her  on  the  set  for  the  first  time.  She  set  me 
at  ease  immediately,  not  by  anything  she  said, 
particularly.  It  was  more  her  attitude  of 
complete  nonchalance.  Logically,  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  nervous.  So  she  was  at  ease.  .\nd 
suddenly,  so  was  I. 


IstiU  rate  myself  as  inexperienced,  although 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  played 
opposite  a  number  of  distinguished  actresses  in 
my  brief  career  up  to  now. 

"This  experience  is  the  most  interesting  I 
have  encountered,  not  only  because  Camille 
is  such  a  splendid  story  for  the  screen  and 
because  Miss  Garbo  is  so  pleasant  in  our  profes- 
sional relationship,  but  also  for  the  remarkable 
opportunity  I  have  to  study  the  dramatic 
j>ower  of  restraint,  for  which  1  have  to  thank 
Miss  Garbo." 

We  were  interrupted  here  by  the  cry — 
"You're  wanted  on  the  set.  Mr.  Taylor"- — 
and  with  that  well-known  smile  of  his  and  a 
hearty  handshake.  Bob  was  back  on  the  set  and 
soon  under  the  spell  of  Garbo  once  more. 
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'HE  film  stars  in  their  courses  may 
scintillate,  glimmer  or  sink  in  the 
ever-changing  firmament  of  public 
favour,  but  the  dynamic  forces 
which  helped  to  bring  them  into 
being  seem  to  remain  fairly  constant.  That 
is  the  striking  fact  which  reveals  itself 
when  we  ask  the  question,  "Where  are  the 
pioneer  producers  of  the  American  film 
industry  now  ? ' '  Should  the  oldest  picturegoer 
challenge  the  sur\'ivors,  there  must  come  a 
ringing  "  Adsum  "  from  nine  of  the  most 
famous;  from  William  Fox,  a  little  under 
the  weather  still,  but  with  fighting  instincts 
unimpaired,  from  Harry  Warner,  Adolph 
Zukor,  Carl  Laemmle,  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  from  Joseph  and  Nicholas 
Schenck,  and  from  Samuel  Katz. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  America  is 
regarded  as  "the  melting-pot  of  Europe, "  it 
should  not  be  astonishing  to  find  that  for  none 
of  these  can  it  be  claimed  that  they  are  of 
American  birth.  Two  of  them  were  born  in 
Russia,  two  in  Hungary,  two  in  Germany,  and 
two  in  Poland,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  business. 

Biographers  are  more  than  usually  fond  of 
establishing  for  their  heroes  the  fact  that  their 
hero's  destiny  was  foreordained  from  the  cradle 
— and  then  proceed  to  iron  out  the  details  to 
show  how  that  trend  went  on  the  "  up-and-up. " 

It  just  didn't  happen  with  any  of  the  men 
with  whom  we're  dealing.  Their  initial  connec- 
tion with  the  film  industry  was  a  pure  accident. 
So  far  as  the  consequences  are  concerned,  it 
cannot  in  any  instance  be  said  that  the  results 
were  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  it  led  every  one  of 
them  on  to  fortune. 

Though  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  of  the 
eight  film  chiefs  that  they  were  originators  in 
the  fUm  business,  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
had  imagination  enough  to  sense  the  immensities 
of  its  profit-bearing  side,  and  that  meant 
possessing  courage  enough  to  take  a  gamble. 

Having  met  most  of  them  in  person,  1  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  luck  of  that  gamble 
has  not  gone  to  their  heads.  Unlike  "the  local 
boy  makes  good"  type  who  wears  rather 
self-consciously  the  divine  aura  of  "boss-ship," 
they  all  happen  to  be  simple,  straightforward, 
good -hearted  fellows  who  still  retain  their 
emotions  undimmed,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
most  essential  qualification  for  catering  to 
pubUc  taste  in  film  entertainment. 

To  none  of  them  came  the  handicap  of  gentle 
birth — they  were  lucky  enough  to  miss  that 
governess  touch  which  unfits  the  victims  for 
dealings  with  the  common  man.  From  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  affairs,  they  emerged  as 
the  astute  men  they  are,  and  as  their  life-stories 
will  show. 

William  Fox,  creator  of  film  business  records. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Goldwyn,  with  Mrs.  Cunningham- 
Reid  at  a  London  film  premiere. 


such  as  ;£'20,000  in  a  week  at  Roxy's  Theatre 
(1928)  and  credited  lately  with  nine  and  a  half 
million  dollar  bankruptcy,  came  from  Hungary 
as  a  child  and  was  educated  in  New  York  public 
schools.  Beginning  business  as  a  garment- 
cutter,  with  strict  attention  to  the  main-chance, 
it  Wcis  not  long  before  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
prosperous  furrier's  business.  About  that  time 
(1903)  they  were  running  picture  shows  in  the 
penny  arcades.  Fox  was  tempted  to  try  his 
luck.  His  first  theatre  contained  146  seats  and 
he  had  spent  £320  on  making  it  look  good.  But 
the  crowds  would  not  come  !  What  to  do  ? 
One  of  Barnum  and  Bailey's  men  told  him. 

"Stage  a  ballv-hoo  in  front  of  vour  show. 
That'll  fetch  them  I  " 

"What  would  it  cost  to  do  that?" 

"  I  can  get  you  a  sword-swallower  for  two 
dollars  a  night,  or  a  fire-eater  for  three  dollars, 
and  a  coin  manipulator  for  all  he  can  pick." 

Fox  asked  his  friend  to  get  one  of  each  and 
make  sure  that  the  other  two  would  watch 
the  coin  manipulator.  Evidently  that  performer 
was  a  sleight-of-hand  man — you  had  to  watch 
your  pockets  in  those  days. 

It  worked.  The  sword-swallower  did  part  of 
his  stuff,  then  he  picked  up  his  props.  "And 
now,  ladies  and  gents,  1  will  complete  my 
performance  upstairs." 

It  was  two  flights  up,  but  the  crowd  followed 
— only  to  find  they  charged  2y2d.  or  5d.  admis- 
sion. It  was  a  simple-minded  audience,  as  Fox 
testifies. 

"I  remember  distinctly,  when  in  the  first 
picture  the  wind  blew  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  hearing  a  fellow  say, 

'They  can't  fool  me,  gol'dern  'em.  1  know 
— someone  is  shaking  the  screen'." 

The  Warner  Brothers  were  brought  to  Balti- 
more from  Russia  in  1885  and  have  remained 
in  accord  ever  since.  Fifteen  years  later,  the 
eldest  brother,  Harry,  determined  to  cash  in  on 
the  cycling  craze,  by  opening  up  a  bicycle  shop 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  But  this  moving  picture 
business  intrigued  the  lads.  Why  not  try  that 
out  as  a  side  line  ?  Such  was  Harry's  idea. 
They  found  a  likely  spot  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  and 
hired  a  shop.  After  fitting  up  the  place  and 
adding  the  decorations,  such  as  they  were,  the 
quartette  found  they  had  forgotten  one  impor- 
tant item — seating  accommodation  !  They  had 
not  reckoned  on  chairs. 

"What's  the  matter  with  asking  the  under- 
taker for  some  ?  His  parlour  isn't  always  full  of 
mourners." 

So  Harry  went  over  to  the 
mortician  opposite  and  hired 
96  chairs  That  arrangement 
had  its  di.sadvantages,  when- 
ever there  was  a  funeral, 
they  had  to  ask  the  audience 
to  stand  up  ! 

.\  fifteen-year-old  Hun- 
garian    emigrant,  .Xdolph 


Ceti7  B.  de  Millc  to-day. 
The  Bath  Tub  King  was  one 
of  the  pioneers. 


movie  story  is 
more  romantic  than 
the  real-life  drama,  here 
revealed,  of  the  men 
who  make  the  movies. 


Zukor,  arrived  in  New  York  in  1888.  Four 
years  later  he  was  running  a  fur  business  in 
Chicago.  In  1904,  W.  A.  Brady,  the  theatre 
manager,  had  brought  the  New  State  conce.ssion 
for  Hale's  Tours.  It  was  Hale,  fire  brigade  chief, 
who  originated  the  idea  of  rigging  up  in  a  gutted 
shop,  the  semblance  of  a  Pullman  observation 
car,  through  the  top  end  of  which  you  could 
view  the  scenery  as  it  was  projected  on  the 
screen.  On  the  platform,  a  lecturer  described 
the  varied  views  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
other  foreign  .scenes.  Brady  and  Zukor  went 
along  merrily  for  two  weeks.  Then  tliev  came 
to  a  dead  stop.  No  fresh  pictures  wt-rc  a\  atiable. 
.As  they  had  no  licence  from  the  Patents  Trust, 
they  could  not  get  further  supplies  The  onlv 
alternative  was  to  make  their  own  pictures, 
.scrap  the  observation  car  iflea.  and  put  in  seats. 
So  thev  made  what  were  called  "chase"  pictures 
—150-200  feet  lon;^. 

Every  picture  finished  with  a  man  who  wa.-. 
painting  or  washing  a  window  and  usinj^  a 
ladder  Somcboilv  ])assc(l  bv  and  kicked  that 
ladder  then  tin-  cliiiiax  -jtolicc,  dogs  ,in<l 
cats  after  tlw  luiscrcnnt  !  Occasion.dly  a  jnctui 
director  would  put  up  a  yarn  with  a  heart  inti-rc^i 
cropping  up. 

"That  sent  iiji  the  business  till  190H.  w  hen  tlicii 
public  got  tired  of  the  solid  programmes  oi 
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(Left)  Carl  Laem- 
mle  senior  and 
junior.  (Inset) 
Sidney  Kent  and 
Joseph  M.  Schenck 


How  the 
BIG 
FILM  CHIFF!^ 

Began 

by 

RoBB  Lawson 


short  pictures,  and  Zukor  had  to  find  another 
selling  angle.  He  opened  up  a  Picture  Parlour 
next  door  to  a  department  store  in  Newark, 
and  installed  an  organ,  with  an  instrumental 
quartette  to  play  music.  That  fetched  in  the 
crowds — helf>ed  to  draw  in  the  bargain-hunters 
from  the  draper's  store  next  door.  FoUowing 
out  that  {xjhcy  he  went  over  to  New  York  and 
success  followed  everywhere. 

Later  on,  Zukor  and  Marcus  Loew  joined 
forces,  took  various  down-town  theatres,  and 
with  a  programme  policy  of  variety  turns  and 
pictures  went  ahead.  .\nd  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  l.oew  s  Enterprises,  whose  present  capital 
IS  listed  at  10.000,000  dollars. 

But  the  toughest  wamor  of  them  all,  Carl 
Laemmle,  did  not  enter  the  arena  until  1906. 
The  pocket  Napoleon  (Carl  is  just  over  five 
feet),  after  arriving  from  (iermany  and  having 
managed  to  acquire  a  variegated  exf>erience 
in  the  organisation  of  drug,  jewellerj'  and 
clothing  stores,  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
39  looking  for  fre.sh  adventures.  Five  and  ten 
cent  chain  stores  took  his  fancy,  but  after 


walkiag  up  a  Chicago  main  street, 
something  made  him  change  his 
mind. 

Those  picture  shops  seemed  to 
be  making  easy  money.  Inside  the 
organisation  was  bad — the  places 
dirty.  "Do  it  better"  has  always 
been  Carl's  motto.  He  hired  a 
vacant  shop,  painted  it  all  ont  in 
white,  front  and  inside,  and  stuck 
over  the  door  the  title,  ' '  The  White 
Front. "   The  fans  crowded  in. 

Two  months  later  he  took  another 
shop — found  another  name,  "The 
Family  Theatre. "  To  Uve  up  to  the 
title  he  tried  out  a  new  poUcy.  For 
ten  cents  (5d.)  you  conld  take  your 
wife  or  your  best  girl,  and  see  "the 
pictures  "  in  comfort. 

Carl  was  the  first  man  to  stick 
up  notices  on  the  wall  like  "  Ladies, 
Please  Remove  Your  Hats, "  "Don't 
Expectorate,  "  "  It's  Raining  Out- 
side, "  "  No  Whisthng,  Please,  during 
Illustrated  Songs.  "  Laemmle  was 
in  clover,  and  bought  a  few  more 
shops  for  kinemas. 


In  those  days  kinema  men  bought 
their  films  outright,  and  he  noticed 
how  carelessly  fiiey  were  dealt 
with.  Laemmle 's  Film  Service  solved 
that  trouWe  for  all  of  them — cared 
for  them,  re-sold  them,  and  gave 
a  rapid  film  transport  service. 

His  picture  shoi>s  were  netting 
;^40aweek.  Then  something  happen- 
ed to  stop  the  supply  of  pictures. 
The  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co. 
claimed  a  monopoly  and  held  up 
all  suppUes  unless  you  were  willing, 
in  addition  to  the  exorbitant  prices 
charged  for  pictures,  to  pay  two 
dollars  a  week  Ucence  to  show  them. 
/  Laemmle  saw  red  !  The  fight  was 
on.  "Three  months  later  Laemmle 
breathed  defiance  on  the  Trust,  by 
advertisement,  and  otherwise,  and 
congratulations  kept  p>ouring  in 
from  hundreds  of  fighting  exhibit- 
ors. To  all  of  which  he  rephed  : — 
"A  thousand  thanks,  fellow 
fighters,  and  a  renewal  of  my  iron- 
clad promise  to  give  you  the  best 
films  and  the  best  service  at  all 
times,  in  spite  of  Hades  itself." 

In  1910,  Carl  started  the  Imp  Co., 
tempted  and  lured  Mary  Pickford 
with  a  weekly  salary  of  £35  to  come 
over  from  Biograph.  In  his  stock 
company  he  could  count  players 
like  Owen  Moore,  King  Baggot, 
Thomas  I  nee,  George  Loane  Tucker, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Pickford  family 
Jack,  Lottie  and  Mrs.  Pickford. 

Carl,  in  fact,  did  so  well  that  some 
weeks  ago  he  sold  his  share  in  the 
Universal  Pictures  for  ;^800,000, 
and  then  some  ! 

Samuel  Goldwyn,  a  Polish  emi- 
grant, and  Jesse  Lasky  in  1910 
started  the  film  racket  together. 
Goldwyn  was  a  glove  cutter  by 
trade,  and  Lasky,  in  addition  to 
having  been  a  reporter  and  musician,  was 
brother-in-law  to  Goldwyn. 

They  got  hold  of  a  promising  young  feUow, 
Cecil  de  Mille,  who  knew  about  theatre  produc- 
tions, so  en  trusted  their  money  to  him  to  make 
their  first  film.  He  produced  The  Squaw  Man, 
with  Dustin  Famum  as  the  star,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  started  his  sponsors  off  on  a  career  that 
made  them  both  famous. 

Samuel  Katz,  famous  as  Yice- President  of  the 
Paramount  Publix  Corporation,  operating  the 
huge  Paramount  circuit  of  theatres,  is  another 
Russian  import.  .Arriving  at  Chicago,  this 
twelve-year-old  graduated  from  two  dollars  a 
week  as  messenger  to  a  switchboard  operator  and 
ended  up  as  pianist  in  Carl  Laemmle's  first 
picture  shop. 

.\t  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  his  own  theatre 
with  1 44  chairs — later  increased  to  275  and  with 
an  orchestra  added,  .\fter  that  he  went  ahead, 
adding  more  theatres  to  his  circuit. 

It  was  when  .\dolph  Zukor  got  into  a  fix  with 
the  show  side  of  his  productions  that  he  called 
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in  Katz.  To-day  the  Katz  sway  operates  over 
800  picture  theatres  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

Chairmen  resjjectively  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  and  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  Nicholas 
and  Joseph  Schenck  came  over  as  youngsters 
from  Russia  with  their  parents,  and  worked  so 
industriously  in  the  drug  line  that  they  eventu- 
ally owned  a  chain  of  pharmacist  shcns. 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  led  them  one 
hoUday  to  a  huge  amusement  park  in  Fort  Lee. 
N.J.  They  still  own  that  show  in  Palisades 
Park,  the  jolliest  of  aU  pleasure-seeking  haunts. 
It  was  their  friend  Marcus  Loew  who  lured  them 
into  the  kinema  business. 

Finally  they  sold  their  drug  stores  and 
plum{>ed  for  the  picture  theatre  business.  Once 
Joseph  Schenck  was  asked  why  he  went  into  the 
production  line. 

"Like  the  girl,  I'm  always  willing  to  try 
anything  once  !  Somebody  persuaded  me  to  buy 
a  magazine  story,  so  I  had  to  do  something  with 
it  to  get  my  money  back.  I  asked  Roland 
West,  a  clever  theatrical  producer,  to  try  his 
hand  at  making  a  film.  We  had  to  have  a  star. 
As  I  walked  along  Broadway  I  saw  her  name 
in  electric  lights — an  English  girl,  Jose  Collins." 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Schenck,  who  is 
the  soul  of  good  humour  and  patience,  I  asked 
him  what  was  his  next  step,  as  the  English  star 
did  not  pull  off  the  trick. 

"  I  had  to  find  another — this  time  she  was 
native-bom,  and  I  banked  on  her  to  win  through. 
And  so  that  she  shouldn't  be  lured  away  by 
other  producers,  well — I  married  her."  Wliich 
shows  how  good  a  judge  of  talent  Joseph  Schenck 
is.  The  girl  was  Norma  Talmadge,  who  proved 
a  sensational  hit. 

Both  Joseph  and  Nicholas  Schenck  now  figure 
as  among  the  most  powerful  magnates  in  the 
industry.  Their  friend,  the  late  Marcus  Loew, 
originator  of  Loew's  Enterprises,  the  combina- 
tion which  has  just  completed  a  deal  with 
Gaumont  British  Corpxjration,  began  his  film 
career  in  1904. 

Marcus  was  always  a  go-getter,  newsboy  at 
seven  years  old,  dry-goods  clerk,  newspaper 
publisher,  salesman  and  merchant,  he  earned 
the  distinction  of  failing  twice  and  then  paying 
up  all  his  debts.  It  was  when  he  was  in  the 
golf-cape  jobbing  business  that  a  friend  in 
Cincinnati  took  him  along  to  see  a  new  idea  in 
entertainment. 

The  show  took  place,"  says  Marcus,  "in  an 
old-fashioned  brown  house,  and  the  pro- 
prietor had  the  hallways  partitioned  off  with  dr>' 
goods  cases.  He  used  to  go  to  the  window  and 
sell  the  tickets  to  the  children,  then  he  went  to 
the  door  and  took  the  tickets.  After  that  he 
locked  the  door  and  went  up  and  operated  the 
machine.  He  also  used  to  lecture  as  he  operated. 
Pictures  didn't  have  titles  then.  I  said  to  my 
companion,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
I  have  ever  seen  !  The  place  was  packed  to 
suffocation. 

"We  wired  at  once  for  machines  and  started 
that  Sunday  in  our  arcade  on  the  second  floor. 
We  took  30  feet  of  space  and  hired  the  chairs. 
The  first  day  we  played,  I  believe,  there  were 
seven  or  eight  people  short  of  5,000.  and  we  did 
not  advertise  at  all.  The  people  simply  pnjured 
into  the  arcade." 

When  Loew  tried  the  same  thing  in  New 
York  it  was  not  quite  so  easy. 

.■\long  came  the  era  of  "variety"  turns  with 
the  pictures.  Concerning  which.  Loew  used  to 
tell  how  he  engaged  David  W^arfield.  famous 
actor,  and  Sophie  Tucker. 

David  Warfield  was  out  of  work  at  that  time 
and  funds  short — he  wanted  a  job  as  a  door- 
keeper. I  felt  kinda  sorry.  I  didn't  feel  it  was 
the  p>osition  for  him,  so  I  said,  '  Can  you  recite  ? ' 
"Yes,  of  course,'  he  said.  'Well,  I've  an  idea. 
I'll  put  you  on  with  the  pictures.'  I  got  him  to 
recite  Gunga  Din  twenty  times  a  day.  "  That 
was  the  beginning  of  vaudeville  as  an  adjunct 
to  pictures. 

"Somebody  sent  Sophie  Tucker  to  mc  and 
told  me  a  hard  luck  story  about  her  1  gave  her 
a  chance  and  she  had  to  do  fourteen  shows  a 
dav — seven  in  white  and  seven  in  black-face,  to 
make  it  easy." 

Within  six  months  Marcus  Loew  was  running 
forty  "Store  Shows  "  in  New  York  City.  He 
ended  by  controlling  1,200  theatres. 
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WHEN    SUSAN    ANN    IS  CHRISTENED... 


7  Ac  Lovable  Fraztance 


Three  generations  foregatlier  for  such  an  important  family  event, 
and  the  hivable  fragranee  of  Yarclley  Lavender  is  an  endearing  link 
between  them.  The  first  perfume  ot  youth,  it  adds  charm  to  the 
lady  of  fasliion  and  lends  dignity  to  the  older  generation. 
Yardley  Lavender  can  he  worn  with  perfect  taste  at  any  time,  and 
is  fashion's  chosen  perfume  for  the  informal  and  outdoor  occasion. 
Its  clean,  fresh  fragrance  makes  it  the  one  perfume  that  never  cloys. 

Perfume  in  Sprinkler  Bottles  2/6  to  10/6.  Larger  sizes  up  to  2.  guineas.  Lavender 
Soap — '  The  Luxury  Soap  of  the  World  ' — 2/6  a  box  of  3  tablets.  Lavender 
Face  Powder  1^9,  Lipstick  ^j-,  Complexion  Cream  3/6,  etc.  etc.      Not  in  I.F.S. 

Of  a//  C/'ew/s/s,  Co/ljenrs  and  Stores.  i 
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A  GAY  ADVEIVTIJRER 


LAD  of  seven,  the  son  of  a 
Guernsey  pastor,  once  watched 
a  band  of  strolUng  players  perform 
a  melodrama  of  deep-dyed  -villainy 
in  an  open  field. 
The  audience,  apart  from  a  few  stray 
cows  and  sheep,  consisted  of  local  villagers 
who  had  paid  anything  from  a  p>enny  to 
threepence  for  their  entertainment.  The 
I>erformance  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  youngster  that  he  vowed  there 
and  then  to  become  an  zictor  when  he 
grew  up. 

And  an  actor  he  became  ! 
Perhaps   that   sounds   rather   a  simple 
accomplishment  after  all  those  stories  you've 
read  about  the  early  hardships,  struggles  and 
miseries  of  other  stars. 

In  all  fairness,  therefore,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Barry  Jones  had  his  early  difficulties, 
too.  But  in  his  case  things  were  considerably 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  he  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  very  rare  individuals — a  true  bom 
actor  vnth  such  a  natural  talent  and  love  for  the 
stage  thathe  just  couldn't  help  achieving  success. 

The  strolling  players  had  certainly  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  boy  Jones;  but  it  was  not 
until  two  years  later  that  he  came  into  contact 
with  something  higher  than  village  drama. 

Sir  Frank  Benson's  Shakespeareian  company 
visited  Guernsey.  ^'oung  Barry  saved  his 
pennies  and  sneaked  off  to  a  performance  of 
Julius  Caesar.  At  the  end  of  the  show  his 
ambition  to  act  had  become  so  all-consuming 
that  he  rushed  round  to  the  stage  door  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  company. 

But  what  could  they  do  with  a  mere  lad  of 
nine  except  tell  him  to  be  a  good  boy  and  run 
along  home  ! 

They  did  not  reckon,  however,  with  the  deter- 
mination in  the  youngster  who  insisted  on 
remaining  by  the  stage  door  to  await  Sir  Frank 
Benson  himself.  When  the  great  actor  emerged 
he  found  himself  listening  to  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  the  lad  who  eagerly  implored  him 
for  a  job. 

"Then,  with  characteristic  good  humour," 
says  Bany,  "he  patted  me  gently  on  the  head 
and  advised  me  to  wait  seven  years  and  to  see 
him  about  it  then  if  I  still  felt  the  same. 

"Then  came  school,  and  after  that  I  decided 
to  take  a  definite  step  towards  my  chosen  career. 
1  wTote  to  Sir  Frank  reminding  him  of  our  first 
meeting,  and  begging  him  to  give  me  a  chance. 
I  was  even  more  madly  keen  on  the  stage,  and 
I  must  say  that  my  parents  were  anything  but 
opposed  to  my  ambitions.  Indeed,  they  gave 
me  every  encouragement.  But  Sir  Frank  didn't-! 
He  wTote  back  advising  me  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  But  I  couldn't  wait.  I  decided  to  form 
a  repertory  company  in  my  home  town.  That, 
I  thought,  would  give  me  a  chance  to  act." 

Unfortunately  for  Barry  the  outbreak  of  war 


"Dairy  Jones  the  well-known  stage  actor  who 
^  is  rapidly  becoming  very  popular  on 
the  screen  tells  the  story  of  his  theatrical 
adventures  to  Wilson  D'Ame. 


WTiat  followed  is  now  theatrical  history.  The 
Queen's  Husband  was  an  amazing  success,  and 
turned  Barry  Jones  into  a  stage  star  overnight. 

During  the  run  of  the  show  Alfred  Hitchcock, 
scouting  for  new  talent,  saw  Barry  and  gave  him 
a  contract  which  led  to  two  Elstree  talkies — 
A'o.  17  and  Arms  and  the  Man.  Then  Barry 
joined  Maurice  Colboume  in  another  American 
tour,  and  after  that  came  his  third  screen 
engagement  when  Sinclair  Hill  chose  him  to 
play  the  lead  opposite  Yvorme  .A.rnaud  in  the 
Gay  Adventure  for  Pathe-Grosvenor. 

After  the  quiet  humour  of  his  stage  plays. 
The  Gay  Adventure,  with  its  robust,  riotous 
comedy,  came  as  a  change  for  Barry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Barry  admits  that  it  was 
only  during  the  last  few  years  that  he  has 
become  a  film  enthusiast.  It  took  a  lot  of 
persuasion  to  get  him  to  sign  his  first  contract. 
He  disUked  fUras  and  hated  the  idea  of  being 
shipped  all  over  the  world  in  a  tin  can.  When  he 
first  saw  himself  on  the  screen  he  walked  out 
determined  never  to  appear  in  or  see  another 
picture.  Then  he  saw  The  Private  Life  of  Henry 
VIII.   That  converted  him  ! 

If  you  ask  Yvonne  .Amaud,  she  will  tell  you 
that  Barry  has  the  most  delightful  sense  of 
humour  of  any  actor  she  knows.  His  popularity 
with  the.  entire  production  staff  during  the 
making  of  The  Gay  Adventure  was  tremendous. 


Barry  Jones  and 
Yvonne  Amaud 
in  a  scene  from 
"  The  Gay  Ad- 
venture." 


compelled  him  to  alter  his  plans.  He  joined  up 
to  play  his  part  in  helping  to  make  the  world  a 
safer  place  for  democracy.  But  follo\ving  the 
Armistice  the  call  of  the  theatre  began  to  stir 
in  him  again.  This  led  to  further  negotiations 
with  Sir  Frank  Benson  who  agreed,  this  time, 
to  give  him  his  first  chance  during  a  Shake- 
speareian festival  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

While  at  Stratford  his  ability  and  personaUty 
attracted  the  attention  of  Maurice  Col  bourne, 
who  was  already  an  actor  with  a  fair  West  End 
and  Broadway  reputation. 

A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them, 
and  a  few  years  later  they  decided  to  go  forth 
together  in  search  of  fame.  They  packed  their 
bags  and  sailed  to  .\merica  where  they  appeared 
in  one  or  two  Broadway  shows.  Their  ambition, 
however,  was  to  form  their  own  company  and 
so,  drawing  their  savings  from  the  bank,  they 
invested  in  a  Wall  Street  proposition  with  a 
view  to  raising  the  necessary  capital.  But  the 
money  was  lost,  and  this  so  enraged  Colboume 
that  he  began  there  and  then  to  make  a  study 
of  the  stock  market.  He  was  determined  to 
regain  those  losses — which  he  eventually  did  ! 

Now  while  Colboume  was  battling  with  Wall 
Street,  Barry  Jones  won  the  leading  role  in  the 
New  York  production  of  The  Road  to  Rome, 
written  by  Robert  Sherwood,  author  of  The 
Petrified  Forest.  It  was  a  huge  success,  and  its 
long  run  brought  Barry  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  him  later  to  join  Colboume  as  a  partner 
in  management. 

Acquiring  rights  to  a  repertoire  of  Bernard 
Shaw  plays,  they  set  out  on  a  long  tour  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Up  to  this  time  Barry's  career  had  mn  fairly 
smoothly,  but  now  difficulties  and  worries  began 
to  face  him  and  his  partner. 

"Our  struggles  during  that  tour  were  often 
horribly  discouraging,"  Barry  says.  "Do  you 
know  that  on  .several  occasions  we  were  forced 
to  play  in  small  prairie  towns  to  a  mere  handful 
of  settlers  ?  Moreover,  we  soon  discovered  that 
our  box-office  receipts  depended  more  on  the 
success  of  the  wheat  crops  than  on  the  quality 
of  our  plays  ! 

"  .\gain  and  again  we  decided  to  pack  up  and 
return  to  New  York,  bet  somehow  or  other  we 
always  just  managed  to  keep  going.  WTien  the 
tour  ended  we  found  our  books  showed  a  profit 
of  sixty  dollars — about  twelve  pounds  !  We 
returned  to  England  to  prepare  for  another 
.\merican  tour.  After  all  we  had  shown  a  profit. 
We  had  received  si.xty  dollars  worth  of  encourage- 
ment, and  that  was  better  than  being  faced  with 
a  lot  of  figures  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  !" 

Then,  on  their  return  to  London,  the  un- 
expected happened. 

Barry  had  in  his  possession  the  rights  to  a 
play  called  The  Queen  s  Husband  which  he  had 
acquired  from  Robert  Sherwood  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure.  It  was  decided  to  gamble  on  a  West 
End  production  of  it  before  returning  to  America. 


For  one  thing,  Barry  has  a  weakness  for  plajong 
jokes  on  people. 
During  production  of  The' Gay  Adventure  at 
Welwyn,  for  instance,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
clergyman  one  afternoon  and  called  at  the  front 
offices  of  the  studio.  He  said  he  was  an 
.'Vustralian  pastor  holidaying  in  England,  and 
begged  to  be  showTi  around  the  studios.  So 
cleverly  had  he  disguised  himself  that  everybody 
was  completed  fooled. 

For  over  an  hour  an  obhging,  solemn-faced 
studio  official  showed  him  round,  introduced 
him  to  the  players,  the  director  and  others  on 
the  set.  Even  Yvonne  .\maud,  his  own  leading 
lady,  failed  to  penetrate  his  disguise. 

Imagine,  then,  the  blank  amazement  of  the 
unit  when  Barry  suddenly  tore  off  his  make-up 
and  disclosed  his  identity  ! 

.At  present  Barry  is  preparing  for  a  new 
play,    .\fter  that  he  wants  to  do  another  film. 

His  secret  ambition,  however,  is  to  become 
a  director.  .\nd  the  subject  he  wants  to  direct 
is  a  life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the 
famous  dramatist  who  wrote  The  School  for 
Scandal  and  The  Rivals. 

"\Miat  a  marvellous  biographical  picture  the 
life  of  Sheridan  would  make  !"  says  Barry.  "Do 
you  know  that  he  was  easily  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  characters  in  history — a  man  who  by- 
sheer  personality,  wit  and  charm,  rose  from 
obscurity  to  the  most  dazzling  heights.  Certainly 
he  was  the  greatest  social  figure  of  his  day. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Burke,  entered 
Parliament,  wTote  two  of  the  finest  comedies 
in  the  EngUsh  language,  and  became  owner  of 
Drury  I^ne  theatre. 

"But  extravagance  and  drink  caus;.»d  his 
downfall.  Once  master  of  £15,000  a  year,  he 
died  in  utter  poverty,  owing  money  everywhere. 
He  was  unable  to  leave  his  house  in  case  exas- 
perated creditors  should  rush  in  through  the 
open  door.  His  food  had  to  be  lowered  through 
the  railings  into  the  basement  !  In  the  end  his 
landlord  literally  took  the  roof  from  over  his 
head  ! 

"  Yes,  I  hope  one  day  to  make  that  film  with 
Brian  .\hearae  in  the  role  of  Sheridan.  I  would 
call  it  The  Gay  Genius." 

Well,  perhaps  some  British  producer  will  give 
Barry  a  chance  to  realise  this  ambition.  It 
ousjht  to  be  a  first-rate  film 
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AM  AM  I 


ill  is 
YOUR 


The  Ash  Blonde 
or  very  Fair,  uses 
Ivory  Velouty. 


To  know  her  type,  to  study  its  demands, 
to  make  every  accessory  of  her  toilet 
express  and  accentuate  her  personality 
is  the  secret  of  a  woman's  attraction. 
And  how  true  this  is  of  her  complexion! 

Her  make-up  must  blend  exactly  with 
her  natural  colouring,  emphasising  it  a 
little,  perhaps,  but  always  in  tone. 


Send  coupon  toith  3d.  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  posting  to  Dept. 
P.6,  DixoT  Ltd.,  St.  Leonard's 
Works,  Mortlake,  S.W.\4,,  for 
three  trial  tubes  of  Velouty. 

^SAMPLES  > 


M. 


That  is  why  Velouty  is  so  popular — 
there  are  shades  to  suit  every  type.  The 
powder  being  mixed  with  the  cream 
means  that  the  colour  is  blended  with 
the  cream  also  and  to  get  an  even  tone 
all  over  the  face  is  comparatively  simple. 
And  it  is  so  much  easier  to  manage  than 
loose  powder! 

There  are  five  shades  of  Velouty  —  White, 
Ivory,  Natural,  Ochre  and  Soleil  Dore 
(Sun-gold).  It  may  be  bought  in  tubes — 4id., 
6d.,  1/-,  21-  and  3/-,  unbreakable  haiulbag 
pots  1/3,  glass  pots  2/9  and  de  luxe  pots  4/6 
at  your  Chemists,  Hairdressers    or  Stores. 


Veiou 

The  ORIGINAL 

POWDER  CREAM 


*\  .  .  EYELASHES  IMPROVED 
PERCEPTIBLY . . . STILL 
GROWING  ...  MY  THANKS 
TO  LASHTONE" 


eoula  fill  an  entire  itsue  of  the  "PIcturefoer"  with  the 
thotuands  of  letters  from  dellfhted  users  of  Lashtone. 
All  of  them  point  to  the  fact  that  this  scientific  eyelash  tonic 
enables  eyery  woman  to  have  lonj,  dark,  curlln(  eyelashes 
In  a  very  few  weeks — eyelashes  that  reveal  the  full  beauty  of  the 
•yes  themselves — without  which  true  loveliness  Is  impoulble. 
Give  yourself  the  added  charm  that  Is  rightly  yours.  Be  the 
•nvy  and  admiration  o*  your  friends.  Then  tell  them  proudly 
of  your  bMuty  secret — Lashtone. 

^^^^^"^  JHt  SOENTlnC 
LASH  rOMfC 

rna  BMta,  TlMth?  WUtaa,  Tarkm,  ■arrali.  MtrUfw.  WkiUtoyi  u4 
We*  «!«■  rtialili.  Mona,  B.satr  rutosn,  Mc     Prte.  t/«  »«r  lata. 
!■  MM  «l  Vmnlkt  Mai  PX>.  41n<*  la  LAUTOBI  rsODUCTI  (!>.*(.  1), 
BATKAa  n..  UMDOB.  a.W.l.  aal  a  lata  wID  ta  Mai  ta  roa  Past  rn*. 
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beauty  tool 


REUDEL  I^TH  CUBE 

Oxygenates  ijour  bath  2 


D 

EACH 


Nails  gleam  like 
pearls  with 


6" 


One  coat  of  Amami  Perfumed  Nail  Varnish  will 
give  you  gleaming,  sparkling  nails — a  smooth, 
even  brilliance  that  lasts  unspoilt  for  a  week. 
In  five  fashionable  shades — Colourless, 
Natural,  Coral,  Ruby  and  Rose  

To  prepare  your  nails  for  the  most  perfect 
manicure  use  Amami  Nail  Varnish  Remover 
— oily  and  richly  perfumed,  in  new  large  (id- 
bottle-    Also  Amami  Cuticle  Remover,  6d. 

royds 
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The  Hollywood 


^-    ORETTA  YOUNG  has 
always  been  regarded 
as  one  oi  the  gentlest 
 .  feminine  stars  in 

Hollywood.  Marlene 
Dietrich,  Garbo,  Ruth  Chat- 

terton    and    various  other   

celebrities  have  stood  up  for 
their  rights  with  great  firm- 
ness, but  Loretta  was  always  noted  for  her 
amiability. 

So  Hollywood  felt  as  though  another 
earthquake  had  struck  the  town  when  it 
was  lecimed  that  the  young,  blonde  actress 
had  walked  out  on  her  role  in  Lloyds  of 
London,  and  was  on  the  Pacific,  sailing 
for  Honolulu.  Loretta  considered  that  her 
part  was  too  unimportant,  which  may  have 
been  the  reason  for  her  departure. 

Another  possible  cause  is  that  Eddie 
Sutherland  is  scheduled  to  depart  for  Hono- 
lulu within  the  next  fortnight  to  direct  a 
picture  there  starring  Bing  Crosby.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Eddie  and  Loretta 
are  quite  likely  to  wed  in  the  Land  of  the 
Ukeleles. 

Au  Revoir  ! 

Jean  Harlow  and  Barbara  Brown  have  been 
inseparable  companions  ever  since  the  star 
won  fame — and  now  they  are  to  be  separated. 

Childhood  friends,  they  have  been  a  Hollywood 
l^end.  From  time  to  time  "  Bobby  "  has  served 
as  Jean's  travelling  comp>anion,  secretary  and 
stand-in. 

Her  work  in  Suzy  is  to  terminate  her  mot.on 
picture  career — because  ' "  Bobby "  intends  to 
seek  a  business  career,  starting  in  a  secretarial 
post. 

A  Real  "GunMan" 

Gene  Raymond  plays  the  roles  of  ideaUstic 
lovers,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  gun  collections  in 
Hollywood.  Gene  is  an  expert  marksman  and 
an  enthusiastic  hunter. 

The  young  actor  first  started  collecting  guns 
when  he  could  use  almost  every  type  of  modem 
firearms.    Recently,  how^ever,  he  became  in- 
terested in  antique  types, 
and   his   collection  now 
includes    many  ancient 
"shooting  irons." 


Lucky  Simone 

All  over  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  one  sees  huge 
billboards  with  Simone 
Simon's  smiling  face  and 
a  eulogy  of  the  little 
actress  in  large  type. 
These  billboards  cost 
money,  and  I  bear  they 
have  been  erected  in  other 
large  American  cities. 

Playing  up  a  star 
practically  unknown  in 
America  has  rarely  been 
done  before.  The  most 
notable  exception  was 
Marlene  Dietrich,  for 
whom  a  bOlboard  cam- 
paign was  launched  before 
the  showing  of  Morocco, 
her  first  American  film. 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


and  did  so,  then  noted  that  they 
both  smiled. 

"Do  you  know  each  other?" 
he  asked. 

"Rather,"  replied  Miss  Gib- 
son, "we  used  to  be  married  !" 

Anyway, Wynne  and  Gallaudet 
were  very  friendly,  and  got  akmg 
splendidly  in  the  picture. 


Simone,  I  hear,  had  quite  an  argument  with 
Irving  Cummings,  her  directcw.  but  has  now 
calmed  down,  and  all  is  sexeae. 


A  Gaol-bird  ! 

Bruce  Cabot  is  wondering  whether  a  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  him  whilst  he  was  playing 
a  convict  in  scenes  taken  in  the  business  district 
of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

Clad  in  a  convict  uniform  he  dropped  out  of  a 
truck,  and  ran  into  an  hotel,  whilst  cameras, 
concealed  in  trucks  photographed  the  scene. 
Meanwhile  police  kept  back  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. 

An  excited  old  gentleman,  not  knowing  the 
escape  was  merely  part  of  a  film  story,  rushed  up 
to  the  policeman,  and  told  them  that  the 
"convict"  had  run  into  the  hotel  I 

The  spectator's  face  was  red  when  he  learned 
the  truth  ! 


Shattered  Romance 

Wynne  Gibson,  who  has  been  absent  from 
Hollywood  films  for  many  months,  has  a 
featured  role  in  Columbia's  Come  Closer,  Folks. 
John  Gallaudet,  recent  recruit  from  the  New 
York  stage,  is  also  in  the  cast. 

The  director,  Ross  Lederman.  thought  it 
would  be  rather  courteous  to  introduce  the  two. 


She's  Not  the  Type 

Una  O'Connor,  clever  Irish  actress,  has  won 
fame  in  Hollywood  for  many  fine  portrayals 
but  wishes  she  did  not  have  to  play  so  many 
frowsy  drunks. 

The  actress's  friends  know  that  this  charming 
lady  never  takes  a  drink,  in  fact,  she  abhors 
liquor  in  any  form.  But  she  has  to  play  dip- 
somaniacs ! 


A  Canny  Manager 

Jeanette  MacDonald's  mother  told  me  a 
story  on  herself.  She  took  a  few  friends  to  a 
theatre  where  one  of  Jeanette's  pictures  was 
playing.  The  hall  was  crowded,  but  she  explained 
to  the  manager  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
famous  Jeanette.  The  manager  looked  scep- 
tical, but  invited  Mrs.  Mac  and  her  party  to 
occupy  seats  in  his  ofitce  until  seats  were  vacant. 

When  accommodations  were  available,  they 
were  seated,  but  not  before  the  manager  col- 
lected the  stated  price  for  each  seat  from  Mrs. 
MacDonald  ! 


A  Star's  Glass  House 

Ann  Sothem  owns  the  champion  "window" 
home  of  the  film  colony. 
The  young  actress's  Beverly  Hills  home  con- 
tains fifty-four  windows.  The  building  had  been 
constructed  with  many  windows  originally,  and 
more  were  installed  upon  the  arrival  of  Ann. 

Her  bedroom  contains  eight  windows  and  a 
skyUght.  The  coffee  room  is  equipped  with 
violet  ray  glass  for  the  morning  sun.  The 
actress  admits  a  fondness  for  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  as  the  result  of  a  slight  claustrophobia,  the 
definition  being  "a  morbid  fear  of  being  in 
confined  places." 

Of  course  Ann's  home  has  plenty  of  shades 
and  drapes,  or  else  the  fans  would  be  playing 
"  peeka-boo  "  whenever 
she  was  around  ! 


AU  is  WeU 

Arline  Judge  declares 
that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  reports  that  she  is 
planning  to  divorce  her 
husband,  DirectcMr  Wesley 
Ruggles. 

The  young  actress  says 
that  rumours  of  a  separa- 
tion started  when  it  was 
learned  that  she  plans  to 
take  her  young  son  for  a 
holiday  in  Europe. 


A  happy  picture  of  Joan 
Bennett  and  Gary  Grcmt 
who  share  the  starritig 
honours  m  "  Weddiitg 
PreserU." 
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E.  G.   COUSINS  Covers 

The  BRITII^H 


tHE  studios  aren't  going  to  allow 
much  peace  to  my  poor  old  bones 
this  Autumn ;  things  are  bobbing  up 
here,  there,  and  everyA^here  which 
will  necessitate  my  keeping  my  poor 
old  foot  jammed  down  hard  on  my  poor 
old  accelerator  if  I  am  to  get  round  the  lot 
of  them. 

For  one  thing,  it  isn't  going  to  be  left  to 
Gaumont-British  and  the  British  Army  to 
go  all  patriotic  and  recruiting  on  the  screen ; 
Herbert  Wilcox  Productions  and  the  British 
Navy  will  give  them  at  least  a  run  for  their 
money. 

G.-B.  cleverly  called  their  film  O.H.M.S., 
so  that  every  Govemmefit  envelope  would 
carry  an  advertisement  for  it;  you  know, 
folks,  if  you  and  I  could  have  brain-waves 
like  that  instead  of  having  to  punch  a  type- 
■wTiter  or  do  some  other  menial  work  for  our 
Uving,  we  might  just  sit  back  and  smoke  the 
kind  of  cigars  that  film-magnates  smoke. 

But  maybe  you  don't  care  for  cigars. 
Well,  here's  the  Navy  film  instead. 

Bumptious 

AT  the  moment  they're  calling  it  The  Navy 
Eternal,  which,  besides  sounding  to  me  a 
bit  bumptious,  is  definitely  rash,  because  the 
Xavy  has  only  been  going  for  about  seven 
hundred  years,  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
guarantee  that  it  will  keep  going  for  another 
seven  hundred ;  and  even  if  it  does,  you  can  hardly 
call  that  an  eternity,  can  you  ?  Or  can  you  ? 
Herbert  Wilcox  will  know. 
He  is  taking  a  unit  to  Scapa  flow  to  film  the 
Autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
this  is  the  event  upon  which  he  wiU  base  his  naval 
picture,  which  is  intended,  I  imagine,  to  be  an 
Epic. 

The  War  Office  graciously  held  G.-B.'s  hand 
while  O.H.M.S.  was  squeezed  into  the  can;  Mr. 
WUcox  will  not  only  have  the  Admiralty,  but 
also  the  Navy  League,  standing  by  while  he 
makes  his  Epic. 

Battleships  of  the  fleet  will  appear,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  in  naval  Epics,  and  there  will 
be  liaison  officers  and  all  kinds  of  official  flum- 
diggery,  and  Captain  Norman  Walker  (who 
directed  The  Middle  Watch)  to  direct  it,  and 
fKsssibly  Sir  Guy  Standing,  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  picturegoers  here  assembled,  to 
play  the  part  of  a  British  consul. 

What  I  am  hoping  chiefly  is  that  Herbert 
Wilcox  will  be  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few  young 
he-men  to  play  n.o.'s  (or  naval  officers)  who  will 
afterwards  be  very  useful  as  f.a.'s  (or  film 
actors) . 

We  need  a  few  he-men. 


Screen  Soccer 

Then  there  is  Beaconsheld;  and  at  Beacons- 
field  the  British  Lion  is  roaring  again,  and 
this  is  what  he  is  roaring  about. 

Herbert  Smith  will  direct  a  picture  with  a 
football  backgrounfl,  and  a  Sandy  I'owell  fore- 
ground. Sandy  tripped  shyly  on  to  the  screen 
for  your  approval  in  Can  You  Hear  Me,  Mother  ? 
(which  he  pronounces  (  ahn  Veermie,  .Moothcr?), 
and  now  he  is  bobbmg  up  again  in  I'layin^  the 
Ganie,  a  North  Country  fcxjtball  picture,  thielly 
concerned  with  I  fx>tball  I'ools  (capital  letters, 
please,  to  mdicate  their  supreme  importance  to 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pco|)l(!:  i)r)ssibly 
yourselves). 
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Sandy  will  play  the  part  of  an  unemployed 
man  who  had  a  bob  or  two  on  the  pools  every 
week,  which  as  you  may  or  may  not  know, 
has  become  a  weekly  hobby  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country. 

They  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  sporting  chance 
to  win  a  packet;  of  course,  they  may  lose  their 
bob  or  two,  but  that's  the  way  of  the  world. 

Opposite  Mr.  Powell  is  the  charming  Gina 
Malo,  vivacious  and  easy  on  the  eyes.  Curiously 
enough  (or  maybe  because  she  Ukes  them  better) 
the  very  last  film  1  saw  her  working  in,  entitled 
All  In,  had  a  sporting  background.  Only  in 
that  she  was  working  opposite  a  whole  cohort 
of  comedians,  instead  of  one. 


My  Dear  Watson  ! 

Backgrounds  are  going  to  be  popular  this 
season ;  at  Twickenham  they  are  having 
another  production  with  a  sporting  background 
— a  talking  version  of  the  good  old  drama  Silver 
Blaze,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  all  about  a 
racehorse  of  that  name. 

It's  a  Sherlock  Holmes  story,  and  who  should 
be  Mr.  Holmes  but  our  old  friend  Arthur  Wont- 
ner,  easily  the  best  Sherlock  Holmes  of  our 
generation.  In  fact,  he  almost  lives  the  part. 

Thomas  Bentley,  whose  name  has  not  been 
quite  so  consistently  in  the  news  since  British 
International  slowed  down  on  production  earlier 
in  the  year,  is  directing  it,  at  the  St.  Margarets 
studios. 

And  here,  if  you  please,  is  another  production 
depending  largely  upon  its  background  for 
"atmosphere";  this  time  the  background  is  the 
Transatlantic  air-service  which  we  may  look 
forward  to  regarding  as  a  regular  part  of  our 
somewhat  comphcated  existence  during  the 
next  decade. 

The  film  is  Gau  - 
mont-British's  Non-Stop 
New  York  ;  and  let's  hope 
this  title  will  be  a  happy 
augury  for  the  service 
when  it  comes  into  being, 
for  a  stop  between  here 
and  New  York  is  apt  to 
be  inconvenient. 
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American  negro  who  reverts  to  his  native  African 
surroundings  and  primitive  savagery;  we've 
had  him  in  two  like  that,  and  it's  wearing  a  little 
thin.  ' 

Thornton  Freeland  will  direct;  and  incident- 
ally i'r  looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Freeland 
had  settled  down  in  this  country  (which,  I  may 
say,  likes  him  very  much)  for  quite  a  while. 

"T,"  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents, has  made  three  successes  in  England — 
Brewster's  Millions,  The  Amateur  Gentleman, 
and  now  Accused — and  there  doesn't  seem  any 
legitimcire  reason  why  he  shouldn't  go  right 
on  making  them. 

At  Joe's  Place 

At  the  same  time  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  his 
wife  June  Clyde  (who  is  in  every  respect  a 
darUng)  is  also  flitting  from  film  to  film;  her 
latest  venture  is  likely  to  be  a  Joe  Rock  produc- 
tion, to  be  manufactured  in  Joseph's  own  work- 
shops at  Elstree  (not  the  new  Rock  studios, 
which  won't  be  ready  for  use  for  a  week  or  two 
yet),  and  in  which,  I  hear,  our  scatty  friend  Nat 
Gonella  will  also  figure. 

Redd  Davis  is  to  direct  this  one;  well,  I've 
seen  bits  of  ^is  last — the  Flanagan  and  Allen 
picture,  Underneath  the  Arclies,  and  beUeve  me, 
it's  funny. 

We're  a  step  farther  now  with  the  new  British 
&  Dominions  production,  A  Man  With  Your 
Voice,  which  has  gone  into  production  at  Pine- 
wood;  Randle  Ayrton  and  Basil  Sydney  have 
been  added  to  the  cast,  which  already  consisted 
of  Ricardo  Cortez  and  Sally  Filers. 

Ayrton,  a  grand  old  actor,  will  play  the  part 
of  a  rugged  shipyard  contractor  whose  first  care 
is  for  his  men  and  their  prosj>erity ;  Basil  Sydney 
will  be  the  contractor's  blackguardly  brother, 
and  bitter  enemy  of  the  character  played  by 
Cortez. 

Curious  how  often  Sydney  plays  villainous 
parts;  on  the  stage  he  was  a  very  jxjpular  hero; 
on  the  films  he  seems  to  be  becoming  an  equally 
popular  villain. 

Even  in  Rhodes  of  A  frica,  in  which  he  put  up  a 
very  fine  performance,  by  the  way,  he  was  the 
rather  weak  though  amiable  Dr.  Jameson — ^not 
a  very  heroic  figure. 

They  Had  a  Party 

They  started  the  ball  rolling  at  Pinewood 
■with  a  scene  from  London  Melody,  the  new- 
Anna  Neagle  production  in  which  she  is  playing 


Gritty 


And  now  we  have  news 
of  a  new  film  with  a 
decidedly  gritty  back- 
ground— a  story  about 
the  .African  desert,  not 
yet  titled,  which  Capitol 
are  to  produce. 

Walter  F  utter,  a 
young  producer  from 
Hollywood  who  was 
responsible  for  Africa 
Speaks,  will  be  in  charge  ; 
and  the  star  will  be 
Paul  Robeson.  whose 
services  are  very  much 
in  demand  at  present. 

I  only  hope  this  one 
will  not  show  him  as  an 


Chili  Bouchier  has  a  part  as  a 
gypsy  which  should  suit  her 
admirably  in  "Tzigane,"  which 
is  in  course  of  production  ol 
Teddington. 


opposite  Tullio  Carminati;  and  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  they  had  an  infoimal  party  on  the 
studio  floor. 

Anna,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  is  a  Soho  waif 
this  time;  and  I  hopie  for  all  our  sakes  that  she  is 
better  suited  than  as  the  Cockney  chorus-girl  in 
Limelight,  in  which  I  thought  she  was  definitely 
weak. 

She  had  a  part  in  that  in  which  she  had  to 
play  second  fiddle,  both  in  the  production  and  in 
the  story,  to  Arthur  Tracy,  the  "Street  Singer"; 
I  Uked  her  very  much  better  in  her  costume 
roles,  and  I  think  this  was  a  definite  let-down  for 
her. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing  her  in  The  Three 
Maxims. 

In  London  Melody  are  Tullio  Carminati 
Robert  Douglas,  Horace  Hodges,  and  Davina 
Craig;  and  as  this  last-named  charming  young 
lady  insists  on  making  herself  up  to  look  a 
perfect  fright  always,  complete  with  adenoids, 
it  doesn't  look  as  if  Anna  will  have  much 
competition. 

Pas  Seul  by  Dietrich 

Russia  has  come  to  Denham  in  full  force, 
squeezing  out  the  Dutch  landscapes  which 
have  been  spraddled  all  across  the  fair  Bucking- 
hamshire lawns  and  fields  for  the  Rembrandt 
picture. 

The  Russian  one  is  Knight  Without  Armour. 


The   finalists    oj  this 
year's  "Cotton  Queen" 
competition  who  appear 
in  Joe  Rock's  production 
in  which  Marlene  Diet-    of  the  same  title.  The 
rich  is  playing  all  by    lucky  man  in  the  middle 
herself     hoping     that      is  Stanley  Holloway. 
either  Robert  Donat  or 
a  substitute   will  turn 
up  one  of  these  days  to 
play  opposite  her. 

You  should  see  the  Summer  Pjdace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  built  on  the  sloping  lawns  running 
down  to  the  lake;  and  when  the  Countess 
Alexandra  (Miss  Dietrich  to  you)  arrives  in  a 
troika  drawn  by  three  magnificent  greys,  wel- 
comed on  the  steps  by  a  group  of  servants  and 
retainers  in  their  national  costumes,  it  looks 
pretty  good. 

And  what  a  change  to  see  a  bit  of  Russia 
without  a  covering  of  salt  and  powdered  alum 
over  everything !  Producers  have  a  habit  of 
forgetting  that  Russia  (although  of  course  they 
do  have  a  great  deal  of  snow  there  in  the  winter) 
is  not  by  any  means  entirely  Arctic. 

Champion  ! 

Ee,  sitha,  laad,  they've  been  havin'  a  reet 
champion  do  oop  i'  Maanchester — owd 
Will  Fyffe,  Stanley  Holloway,  Mary  Lawson, 
Jimmy  Hanley,  an  t'oothers— doin'  nowt  for  a 
hvin'  but  larkin'  round  on  helter-skelters, 
dodgems,  scenic  railways,  an'  the  Uke. 

Ay,  if  summun'd  gimme  chance  to  do  owt 
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like  that,  I  wouldn't  groomble  !  I'd  try  an'  put 
oop  wi'  it,  onny  road  ! 

And  now,  for  the  benefit  of  my  paler,  primmer, 
properer  Southern  readers,  perhaps  I'd  better 
explain  that  the  Joe  Rock  unit  making  Cotton 
Queen  has  been  on  location  at  the  famous  Belle 
Vue  stadium  in  Manchester,  doing  scenes  in  the 
fun-fair  and  on  the  dirt-track  speedway. 

It's  years  since  I  was  at  Belle  Vue  (thirty,  I'm 
afraid)  but  I  always  remember  it  as  being  one  of 
the  most  completely  satisfactory  places  of 
amusement  on  the  face  of  this  fair  land — -second 
only,  I  think,  to  the  Tower  at  Blackpool. 

Consequently  I've  often  wondered  why  it 
wasn't  featured  in  a  film;  and  now  it  is,  so  you'll 
be  able  to  see  how  the  Manchester  Man  (an' 
t'missus  an'  kids)  enjoys  himself  on  his  afternoon 
off. 

I  hope  it  hasn't  changed  too  much;  I  like  to 
keep  my  illusions  intact. 


Watch  Mary 


But  it  isn't  going  to  be  all  fun  and  fancy. 
We're  taken  into  the  cotton  mills,  too 
and  the  cotton  mills  are  the  true  reason  why 
Blackpool  is  Blackpool  and  Belle  Vue  is  Belle 
Vue. 

Cotton  of>eratives  work  hard,  but  they  also 
play  hard ;  they  don't  grudge  the  expenditure 
of  energy  on  either. 

I  may  have  mentioned  before  that  I  like  little 
Mary  Lawson;  well,  in  this  she  seems  to  have  a 
better  part  than  we  have  seen  her  in  for  a  long 
time.  Jimmy  Hanley,  too,  is  apparently  quite 
well  served — which  was  by  no  means  the  case 
when  last  I  saw  him.  in  The  Tunnel  in  which  I 
consider  he  was  miscast. 

Well,  now,  what  have  we  next  ? 

At  Teddington,  Tzigane.  And  I  don't  know, 
of  course,  how  you're  going  to  pronounce  this, 
but  my  guess  is  going  to  be  something  like 
"  Tsee-^aA-nee." 

And  by  the  time  we've  all  agreed  to  differ 
about  it,  we'U  probably  find  that  the  title  has 
been  changed  to  something  like  Love's  Gypsy 
Rhapsody  ;  so  maybe  we  won't  stickle  too  much 
for  pronunciation. 

V'hat  we  do  know  about  it  is  that  it's  all  about 
gypsies,  and  Chili  Bouchier  is  the  most  important 
of  them. 

This  looks  like  a  big  break  for  Chili,  who  hcis 
beer  rather  languishing  in  obscurity  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  She  made  one  big  mistake 
(at  Ihe  instance  of  Herbert  Wilcox)  in  changing 
from  Chili  to  Dorothy;  and  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  get  back. 

Nimble  ChiU 

However,  she  is  definitely  back  now — ^and 
how  !  It  was  certainly  the  old  Chili 
Bouchier  (nicknamed  that  way  on  account  of 
the  song  "  Chih  Bom- Bom  "  that  Sonnie  Hale  and 
little  .\nnie  Kasmir  used  to  sing)  whom  I  saw 
shinning  nimbly  up  a  studio  tree  this  week  at 
Teddington. 

Gosh,  she  went  up  like  a  cat — like  the  wild-cat 
she  used  to  be  before  she  was  "groomed  for 
stardom."  Vou  can  overdo  this  grooming  busi- 
ness, you  know.  Just  fancy  if  you  took  Lupe 
Velez  and  called  her  Guadelujie  and  tried  to  make 
a  grande  dame  of  her  ! 

By  the  way,  you've  got  a  gasp  coming  when 
you  see  this  scene,  for  the  bough  breaks,  and 
ChiU  falls.  .  .  . 

And  just  so  as  not  to  sf)oil  the  illusion,  I 
won't  describe  the  sheet  which  half  a  dozen 
prop-men  and  "grips,"  well  out  of  camera- 
range,  were  holding  to  catch  her.  .  .  . 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  friend  Irving  .\sher, 
Overlord  of  Teddington,  is  hurt  to  the  marrou 
by  my  recent  remarks  about  Teddington 
product,  reminding  me  of  -V/r.  Cohen  Takes  a 
Walk  (which  I  liked  enormously)  and  Educated 
Evans,  which  scored  a  great  hit  recently. 

He  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  way  he  runs  his  studios;  he 
knows  darned  well  that  I  have  a  great  adnura- 
tion  for  the  way  he  has  done  a  difficult  job. 
But  he  also  knows  that  what  I  object  to  is  the 
Warner  Bros.'  habit  of  yelling  about  making 
super-films  in  Teddington  —and  then  not  doing 
it. 

That's  mv  grouse,  and  I'm  sticking  to  it. 
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to  be  presented  by  United  Artists  in  London.  It  is  the 
id  production  from  Mary  Pickford  and  Jesse  L.  Lasky 
;ical  romance  replete  with  action,  excitement  and 
ted  developments.    Ida  Lupino,  Nino  Martini  and 

I  en  r^rrilln  ^re  fhp  fpafiirpH  nlavers. 


No  true  love  runs  smoothly  and  Jane  feels  at 
times  that  she  must  give  Chivo  a  piece  of  her 
mind. 
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June  Clyde 
Sets  a  Fashion 

BELOW  we  give  full  instructions  for  knitting  the 
Tyrolean  coat  jumper  pictured  here,  which  was 
especially  designed  for  the  charming  American  star.  It 
strikes  an  up-to-the-minute  note  and  is  exclusive  to  our 

readers. 


Materials  Required 

11  ozs.  Copley's  "  Sportslaine"  wool,  white 
Xo.  61;  1  oz.  Copley's  "  Sp>ortslaine "  wool, 
scarlet,  Xo.  141;  1  oz.  Copley's  "Sports- 
laine" wool,  daffodU,  No.  90. 

1  pair  of  No.  9  "Coploid"  knitting  needles. 

1  pair  No.  6  "Coploid"  knitting  needles. 

1  No.  8  "Stratnoid"  crochet  hook. 

Measu  rements 

Length  from  top  of  shoulder  to  lower  edge, 
18'/»  ins.    Width  all  round  at  underarm,  to 
fit  a  31-32-inch  bust. 
Length  of  sleeve  seam,  18  inches. 

Tension 

Using  No.  6  needles,  work  to  produce  5  sts. 
and  7  rows  to  1  square  inch  in  smooth  fabric 
(1  row  K.,  1  row  p.) 

Abbreviations 

K.,  knit;  p.,  purl;  St.,  stitch;  tog.,  together; 
w.r.n.,  wool  round  needle;  wl.fwd.,  wool 
forward. 

THE  RIGHT  FRONT.— Using  No.  9  needles 
and  scarlet  wool,  cast  on  60  sts. 
1st  row — Working  into  the  back  of  the  sts.,  k. 
2nd  row — 'K.  1,  p.  1.  Repeat  from  *  to  the 
end.    Break  ofi  wool. 
3rd  row — Using  daffodil  wool,  k. 
4th  row — 'K.  1,  p.  1.   Repeat  from  •  to  the 
end.    Break  ofl  wool. 
5th  row — Using  white  wool,  k. 
6th  row — •  K.  1,  p.  1.  Repeat  from  *  to  the 
end.    Break  off  wool. 

7th  row — Using  scarlet  wool,  k.  Break  off 
wool. 

8th  row — Using  white  wool,  p.  (Do  not 
break  off  wool,  as  white  wool  is  used  for  the 
remainder  of  the  front.) 

9th  row — (K.  1,  p.  1)  twice,  cast  off  3  sts. 
for  a  buttonhole,  k.  the  following  st.,  there  now 
being  2  sts.  on  the  right-hand  needle  after 
the  casting  off.  p.  1,  •  k.  1.  p.  1 .  Repeat  from 
*  to  the  end. 

10th  row—*  K.  1,  p.  1.  Repeat  from  •  to 
the  last  St.  before  the  casting  off,  k.  1,  cast 
on  3  sts.  (k.  1,  p.  1)  twice.  Working  into 
the  back  of  the  cast  on  sts.  on  the  first  row 
only,  work  10  rows  more  in  rib.  thus  finishing 
at  the  buttonhole  edge. 

Next  row — (K.  1.  p.  1)  twice.  *  w.r.n.,  p.  2 
tog.,  k.  1,  p.  1 .  Repeat  from  *  to  the  end. 
Next  row — Increase  by  working  into  the 
front  and  back  of  the  first  .St..  p.  1.  *  k.  1.  p.  1. 
Repeat  from  •  to  the  end.  (61  sts.  now  on  the 
needle). 

Change  to  No.  6  needles  and  proceed  in  rib 
as  follows,  working  the  border  in  k.  1,  p.  1 
rib  as  before  : — 

1st  row— K.  1.  (p  1.  k.  1)  4  times,  p.  3. 
•(k.  1.  p.  2)  3  times,  k.  1.  p.  3,  (k.  1.  p.  2)  twice, 
k.  1,  p.  3.  Repeat  from  •  once  again,  k.  1.  p.  2. 
2nd  row— K.  2,  p.  1,  •  k.  3,  p.  1,  (k  2,  p.  1) 
twice,  k.  3.  p.  1,  (k.  2.  p.  1)  3  times.  Repeat 
from  •  once  again,  k.  3.  (p.  1.  k.  1)4  times,  p.  1. 
Repeat  the  1st  and  2nd  rows  6  times  more. 
Next  row — (K.  1.  p.  1)  twice,  cast  off  3  sts.. . 
k.  the  followmg  .st..  p.  3*  (k.  1,  p.  2)  3  times, 
k.  1,  p  3  (k.  I.  p  2)  twice,  k.  1.  p.  3.  Repeat 
from  •  once  again,  k.  1.  p.  2. 
Next  row— K.  2.  p.  1.  •  k.  3.  p.  1.  (k.  2,  p.  1) 
twice,  k,  3,  p.  I.  (k.  2,  p  I)  3  times.  Repeat 
from  •  once  again,  k   3,  p.  1,  k.  1.  cast  on 

3  sts.,  (k.  1.  p.  1)  twice. 

Working  into  the  back  of  all  cast  on  sts.  on  the 
first  row  only,  and  keeping  the  front  border 
correct,  proceed  in  rib,  working  a  buttonhole 
on  every  following  15th  and  16th  rows,  until 

4  buttonholes  \x\  all  have  been  worked. 
Working  into  the  back  Of  the  cast  on  sts.  on 
the  first  row  only,  work  7  rows  after  the  last 
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buttonhole,  thus  finishing  at  the  side  edge. 
Shape  the  Armhole  as  follows  : — 
Keeping  the  front  border  and  rib  correct,  and 
working  a  buttonhole  at  the  same  interval  as 
before,  cast  off  5  sts.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  row.  then  decrease  by  working  2  sts. 
together  at  the  end  of  the  next  row  and 
every  alternate  row  following,  until  47  sts. 
remain. 

Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib  and  front 
border  correct,  work  5  rows  after  the  Icist 
decrease,  thus  finishing  at  the  front  edge. 
Work  a  buttonhole  as  before  on  the  following 

2  rows. 

Working  into  the  back  of  the  cast  on  sts.  on 
the  first  row  only,  work  4  rows  after  the  last 
buttonhole,  thus  finishing  at  the  front  edge. 
Shape  the  Neck  as  follows  : — 
Next  row — K.  1,  (p.  1,  k.  1)  4  times.  Slip 
these  sts.  on  to  a  safety  pin  for  the  present. 
Work  in  rib  to  the  end.  Keeping  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  rib,  decrease  1  st.  at  the  neck 
edge  on  the  next  row  and  every  row  foUo%ving, 
until  29  sts.  remain. 

Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib,  proceed 

without   further   decrease,    until   the  work 

measures  6^  inches  from  the  commencement 

of  the  armhole,  finishing  at  the  neck  edge. 

Shape  the  Shoulder  as  follows,  keeping  the 

continuity  of  the  rib  : — 

1st  row — Work  to  the  last  9  sts.,  turn. 

2nd  row — ^Slip  1 ,  work  to  the  neck. 

3rd  row — Work  to  the  last  19  sts.,  turn. 

4th  row — .\s  the  2nd  row.    Cast  off  in  rib. 

THE  LEFT  FRONT 

Using  No.  9  needles  and  scarlet  wool,  cast  on 
60  sts. 

1st  row — Working  into  the  back  of  the  sts.,  k. 

2nd  row — ♦  P.  1,  k.  1.  Repeat  from  •  to  the 

end.    Break  off  wool. 

3rd  row — Using  daffodil  wool,  k. 

4th  row — *  P.  1,  k.  1.  Repeat  from  *  to  the 

end.    Break  off  wool. 

5th  row — Using  white  wool,  k. 

6th  row — ■*  P.  1,  k.  1.   Repeat  from  •  to  the 

end.    Break  off  wool. 

7th  row — Using  scarlet  wool,  k.  Break  off 
wool. 

8th  row — Using  wliite  wool,  p.  (Do  not 
break  off  wool,  as  white  wool  is  used  for  the 
remainder  of  the  front.) 

9th  row — ♦  P.  1,  k.  1.  Repeat  from  ♦  to  the 
end. 

Repeat  the  9th  row  1 1  times  more,  thus 
finishing  so  that  the  right  side  of  the  work 
will  be  facing  when  working  the  next  row. 
Next  row — •  P.  1.  k.  1.  wl.fwd..  k.  2  tog. 
Repeat  from  •  to  the  last  8  sts.,  (p.  1,  k.  1) 
4  times. 

Next  row — ••  P.  1,  k.  1.  Repeat  from  •  to 
the  last  2  sts.,  increase  in  the  next  st.,  k.  1. 
(61  sts.  now  on  the  needle.) 
Change  to  No.  6  needles  and  proceed  in  rib, 
working  the  border  in  K.  I ,  p.  1  rib  as  before. 
1st  row— P.  2,  k.  1,  •  p.  3,  (k.  1,  p.  2)  twice, 
k.  1,  p.  3,  (k.  1,  p.  2)  3  times,  k.  1.  Repeat 
from  •  once  again,  p.  3.  k.  1,  (p.  1.  k.  1)  4  times. 
2nd  row— (P.  I.  k.  1)  4  times,  p.  1,  k  3.  »  p.  1. 
(k.  2,  p.  1)  3  times,  k.  3,  p.  1,  (k.  2.  p.  1)  twice, 
k.  3.  Repeat  from  •  once  again,  p.  1,  k,  2. 
Repeat  the  1st  and  2nd  rows  until  the  work 
measures  the  same  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  armhole  as  on  the  right  front,  finishing 
at  the  end  of  a  2nd  row. 
Shape  the  Armhole  as  follows  :  — 
Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib  and  front 
border  correct,  cast  off  5  sts.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  row.  then  decrease  1  st.  at  the 
armhole  edge  on  every  alternate  row  following, 
until  47  sts.  remain. 
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Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib  and  front 
border  correct  proceed  without  further 
decrease  until  the  work  measures  the  same  up 
to  the  commencemeni  of  the  neck  shaping 
as  on  the  right  front,  finishing  at  the  front 
edge. 

Shape  the  neck  as  follows  : — 
Next  row — (P.  1,  k.  1)  4  times,  p.  1.  Slip 
these  sts.  on  to  a  safety  pin  for  the  present. 
Work  in  rib  to  the  end.  Now  complete  as  the 
instructions  for  the  right  front. 

THE  BACK 

Using  No.  9  needles  and  scarlet  wool,  cast  on 
87  sts. 

Ist  row — Working  into  the  back  of  the  sts.,  k. 

2nd  row — P.  1.  •  k.  1.  p.  1.  Repeat  from  *  to 

the  end.  Break  off  wool. 

3rd  row — Using  daffodil  wool,  k. 

4th  row — P.  1,  •  k.  1,  p.  1.  Repeat  from  *  to 

end.    Break  off  wool. 

5th  row — Using  white  wool,  k. 

6th  row — P.  1,  *  k.  1,  p.  1.  Repeat  from  •  to 

the  end.    Break  off  wool. 

7th  row — Using  scarlet  wool,  k.    Break  off 

wool. 

8th  row — Using  white  wool,  p.  (Do  not 
break  off  wool,  as  white  wool  is  used  for  the 
remainder  of  the  back.) 

9th  row — K.  1,  •  p.  1,  k.  1.  Repeat  from  ♦  to 
the  end. 

10th  row — P.  1,  *  k.  1,  p.  1.    Repeat  from 

♦  to  the  end. 

Ref)eat  the  9th  and  10th  rows  5  times  more. 
Next  row — ■*  K.  1,  p.  1,  w.r.n.,  p.  2  tog. 
Repeat  from  •  to  the  last  3  sts.,  k.  1,  p.  1,  k.  1. 
Next  row — -Rib  2  sts.,  increase  in  the  next  St., 

♦  rib  8  sts.,  increase  in  the  next  st.  Repeat 
from  *  to  the  last  3  sts.,  rib  3  sts.  (97  sts.  now 
on  the  needle.) 

Change  to  No.  6  needles  and  proceed  in  rib 
as  follows  : — 

Ist  row—*  (P.  2,  k.  1)  twice,  p.  3,  k.  1, 
(p.  2,  k.  1)  3  times,  p.  3,  k.  1.    Repeat  from 
X  to  the  last  5  sts.,  p.  2,  k.  1,  p.  2. 
2nd  row—*  (K.  2,  p.  1)  twice,  k.  3,  p.  1, 
(k.  2,  p.  1)  3  times,  k.  3,  p.  1.    Repeat  from 

♦  to  the  last  5  sts.,  k.  2,  p.  1,  k.  2. 

Repieat  the  1st  and  2nd  rows  until  the  work 
measures  the  same  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  armholes  as  on  the  fronts,  finishing  at 
the  end  of  a  2nd  row. 
Shape  the  Armholes  as  follows  : — 
Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib,  cast  off 
5  sts.  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  2  rows, 
then  decrease  1  st.  at  both  ends  of  the  next 
row  and  every  alternate  row  following  until 
83  sts.  remain. 

Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib,  proceed 
{ConfUinued  on  page  38) 
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Intimate  facts  of  her  first 
Screen  Test  now  revealed  for 
the  first  time  in  England  and 
reprinted  by  special  permission ! 


Girder  Rogers,  lovely  Radio  Pictures'  Star  in 
"Swing  Time,"  using  Max  Factor's  Rouge. 

Would  you  like  Max  Factor  to 
give  you  a  personal  Make-up 
Analysis,  just  as  he  does  for  Screen 
Stars?  His  famous  Society  Make- 
Up^ — Powder,  Rouge  and  Lipstick — 
originated  for  the  Stars,  is  now 
available  to  you  in  COLOUR 
HARMONY  shades  for  Brunettes, 
Blondes,  Brownettes  and  Redheads. 

Post  Coupon  Now 


WOO^ 


^dflondon 


Max  Factor's  "Cosmetics  of  the  Stars"  are  obtainable  at  all  leading  Stores,  Chemists  and  Hairdressers  througfjout  the  country. 


Complexion 


t:\es 


cry  Light 


9ST    FOR    POWDER,    ROUGE   AND    LIPSTICK    IN   YOUR   COLOUR  HARMONY 

Max  Factor's  Makc-Up  Studios  (Dept.  A.), 
49  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  V^  .i. 

Send  this  together  with  6d.  in  stamps  or  P.O.,  to  Afax 
Factor  (Dept.  A.),  49  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  for 
vour  personal  complexion  analysis,  make-up  colour  harmony 
chart,  samples  of  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick  in  \o\\x 
correct  colour  harmony,  and  48-pagc  booklet  on  the 
A>U'  Art  of  Society  Makt-up,  by  Max  Factor.  P. 6 
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The  railway  magnate  received  Clarabelle  with  a  smile,  admired  her  name, 
complimented  Joe  on  having  the  sense  to  pick  her  as  a  bride,  and  offered 
drinks  and  cigarettes. 


Wi 


'  ITH  greater  saccess 
than  usual,  Clara- 
belle  pulled  off  her 
customary  fainting 
fit.  The  time  was 
early  evening  of  December  25; 
the  place,  a  California-bound 
train.  It  was  a  propitious  occa- 
sion, not  only  because  the  coach 
had  its  full  complement  of 
passengers  awaiting  the  porter's 
first  call  to  Christmas  dinner. 
Not  all  Clarabelle's  "faints"  had 
so  sympathetic  a  spectator  as 
the  dark  young  man  with  the 
humorous  face  and  perfectly 
knotted  tie,  who  had  slipped  into 
the  vacant  seat  beside  her  two 
minutes  before  her  act  was  due. 

"Sorry  if  I  barged  into  you. 
The  engineer  just  found  this 
train  in  his  stocking,  and  he's 
not  quite  used  to  it  yet,"  he 
apologised,  grinning.  "Merry 
Christmas  ! " 


Next  minute,  having  accomplished 
her  faint.  Clarabelle,  with  closed 
eyes,  could  hear  her  well-wisher 
taking  charge  of  the  situation.  \ 
glass  of  water,  please.  Is  there  a 
doctor  in  the  car?"  The  young 
man's  inquiry  could  hardly  have 
been  more  apt,  seeing  that  it  paved 
the  way  for  Doc  to  come  forward 
with  :  "  I  am  a  physician,  sir.  What 
appears  to  be  the  trouble  ? " 

Clarabelle  remained  motionless 
long  enough  for  Doc  to  feel  her  pulse 
and  bathe  her  forehead  '  Wh — 
what  happ)ened  ?  "  .she  asked,  coming 
to." 

"Weakened  cardiac  action.  Partial 
syncope  .Are  you  subject  to  these 
spells,  my  child  ? " 

"Why,  no.  I  "  In  attempting 

to  get  up,  down  went  her  bag, 
according  to  Khedule.   Out  fell  the 
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usual  articles,  baggage  check,  lip- 
stick, and  purse,  for  Blackie,  the 
gang's  third  member,  to  retrieve. 
Likeable,  in  spite  of  shady  quahties, 
Blackie  was  a  slick  actor.  Not  an 
occupant  of  the  full  car,  least  of  all 
the  dark  young  man  who  had 
wished  Clarabelle  "Happy  Christ- 
mas," suspected  Blackie's  ulterior 
motives  as  he  removed  the  single 
fifty-cent  coin  from  Clarabelle's 
purse  and  showed  it  to  Doc. 

1 don't  wish  to  be  personal," 
Doc  remarked,  "but  what  did 
you  have  for  breakfast,  young 
lady?" 

"A  cup  of  coffee." 
'  *  And  last  night  ? " 
"  Just  the  same.    No,  I'm  not 
slimming.     I'm    on    my    way  to 
California  to  get  a  job — ^if  I  can.  I 
must  have  miscalculated  expenses." 

Folks,  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
something  for  her,"  Blackie  an- 
nounced, removing  his  trilby. 

"Good  idea!  Here's  ten  dollars 
for  a  start,  and  as  for  the  bill, 
you'd  better  forget  it,  my  dear. 
Most  people  do,"  Doc  said  engagingly. 
"Oh.  but  I  couldn't !" 
"  You  sit  tight,"  the  dark  young 
man  advised.  He  had  contributed 
Uberally,  Clarabelle  noticed.  The 
trilby  was  full  of  dollar  biUs  when  it 
came  back  to  her.  "  I^t  me  suggest 
a  large  sustaining  turkey  with  plum- 
pudding,"  Doc  advised.  Here 
ordinarily  the  act  would  have 
ended,  but  that  was  where  the  dark 
young  man  came  in. 


And  now  you'll  have  dinner  with 
my  father  and  me,"  he 
announced.  "Now,  please.  It'll  be 
your  Christmas  present  to  me." 

An  hour  later  Clarabelle  entered 
Doc  and  Blackie's  compartment, 
radiant  at  glimpsing  vistas  of  a 
new  world  opening  up  before  her. 
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Freely  based  on  the  film,  "Three  Wise  Guys,"  by 
permission  of  Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer,  Pictures,  Ltd. 
See  "On  the  Screens  Now"  feature,  page  32.  for  the 
full  cast  and  Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 


"  Phew  !  If  Mr.  Joe  E.  Hatcher, 
son  of  old  man  Hatcher,  raOway 
magnate,  isn't  a  fast  worker  ! "  was 
her  comment. 

"Nice  going  kid,"  Blackie  ap- 
proved, looking  up  from  his  deck  of 
cards.  "  Youi^;  Joe's  last  breach- 
of-promise  suit  cost  his  dad  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  so  it's  up  to  you, 
honey." 

"Well,  he  can  take  a  poor  friend- 
less giri  under  his  wing  and  devote 
his  days  to  falling  in  love  with  her, 
can't  he  ?  " 

Clarabelle  could  afford  to  chaff,  for 
there  had  been  that  added  something 
in  Joe's  personality  putting  the 
sparkle  into  Ufe.  His  generosity 
in  getting  her  employed  at  Magnin's 
fashion  store,  Los  Angeles,  realisedher 
ambition  of  becoming  a  mannequin. 
Parading  at  a  New  Year  dress  show 
in  bridal  attire  of  unsophisticated 
spotted  muslin,  she  won  Joe's 
admiration  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  called  for  her  salary  to  be 
quadrupled.  She  received  the  ad- 
vance never  dreaming  that,  when 
the  manager  had  not  unnaturally 
refused  to  make  one,  Joe  had 
insisted  on  making  up  the  difference. 
Life  these  days  would  have  sent 
her  spirits  skyrocketing  had  it  not 
been  few  Blackie's  jealousy. 


"  "W7"eU,  you  wanted  me  to  get  off 
V  V  with  Joe ;  so  why  complain  ?  " 
she  inquired  over  the  'phone  on  which 
he  had  taken  to  calling  her  at  all 
hours.  "No,  I  can't  come  out 
to-night;  we're  going  to  a  show. 
Nor  to-morrow;  we're  seeing  the 
big  fight.  .  .  .  Very  well,  Wednesday, 
then.  .  .  .  Dinner  at  my  apartment. 
Good-bye." 

She  found  that  she  grudged 
putting  on  an  elegant  model,  in 
silver  lam^  with  cerise  sash,  for 
Blackie.  "What  are  you  doing  with 
Hatcher  ? "  he  asked  suspiciously 
as  she  poured  coffee. 

"  Nothing.  He  still  calls  me 
Miss  Brooks." 

"Listen  !  I  wish  you  could  put  a 
move  on  with  the  dough.  Doc  and 
1  didn't  do  too  well  at  the  races." 

"I'm  not  so  flush  myself  till  my 
next  cheque  comes  along." 

Blackie  could  be  very  winning  in 
a  sentimental  mood,  but  for  once 
Clarabelle  found  his  queerly  shaped 
face,  with  its  thatch  of  hair,  un- 
welcome as  he  leaned  over  to  take 
her  two  hands.    "Gee,  kid!  I'm 


crazy  about  you,"  he  said  thickly. 
If  only  we  could  get  fifty  grand  out 
of  the  old  man,  we'd  take  a  trip  to 
Havana  to  relax — just  you  and  me." 


Nice,  relaxing  with  a  revolution. 
. . .  Oh,  the  'phone  !  I'U  answer 
it.  She  was  half  afraid  Joe  was  calling. 
His  voice  came  over  cheerily. 
"Hello!  How's  the  headache?" 
"Terrible.  I'm  just  going  to  bed." 
"Let  me  give  you  a  treatment. 
I'm  in  the  lobby." 

"No — no,  you  mustn't  come  up, 
please." 

"Dam  fool  !  He  won't  stay  out. 
If  I  said  I'd  got  scarlet  fever,  he'd 
have  come,"  she  grumbled,  though 
her  heart  beat  joyously.  "Get  in 
the  bedroom,  Blackie." 

"  Right.  Yon  get  rid  of  him." 

"  I  wiU. " 


He  came  in  laden  with  a  pyramid 
of  fruit,  a  cellophane  box  dis- 
closing hot-house  blooms,  and  a  white 
carnation  in  his  buttonhole.  "  Noth- 
ing 1  don't  know  about  headaches," 
he  alleged. 

"Take  that  Uttle  thingummy-bob 
that  goes  on  the  top  of  your  dress 
off  and  get  down  on  the  divan  while 
I  leave  my  coa.t.  That's  it.  Stretch 
out.  Now,  Where's  the  headache  ?  " 

"Don't  pommell  me  like  that! 
What's  the  difference  in  headaches  ?" 

"  Everything  in  the  world.  Across 
the  brows,  a  cold.  Top  of  the  head, 
indigestion.  Back  of  the  head, 
nerves." 

"That's  mine,  I  guess." 

He  made  her  turn  over  and 
pounded  vigorously  on  her  back. 
Next  minute  she  felt  herself  lifted 
off  the  floor.  "  There,"  heencouraged. 
"  You're  better  already.  What  yon 
need  is  fresh  2iir.  We  ride  to-morrow 
at  ten.  To-night  the  moon's  out. 
Open  car — Roosevelt  Highway — the 
ocean.  Marvellous."  It  was  too 
tempting.  "Wait  till  I  get  a  wrap," 
she  urged  and,  turning  on  the  wire- 
less, reached  the  bedroom  in  safety. 

"  Ease  him  out.  Tell  him  you're 
going  to  bed,"  Blackie  insisted. 

You  don't  know  him.  He's  liable 
to  come  in  here,  and  put  me  to  bed. 
If  you  don't  want  him  to  find  you 
here,  let  me  get  a  move  on.  I  won't 
be  long."  But  neither  did  she,  as 
she  was  soon  to  find,  know  Joe. 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Olivia  de  Hmilland 
WARNER  BROS.  STAR 


Did  ^oim  not^ice 

lovely  curl§  ? 

In  the  wonderful  film,  Anthony  Adverse^  Olivia,  who 
plays  opposite  Fredric  March,  has  marvellous  curls  and 
waves,  but  YOUR,  hair  can  be  just  as  beautiful  and  wavy 
if  you  have  it  "  permed  "  the  Superma  way.  The 
Superma  system  operates  without  electricity  or  machines 
and  employs  only  pure  water  vapour;  yet  it  leaves  your 
hair  marvellously  soft  and  lustrous,  with  lasting  waves 
and  curls  that  are  proof  against  wind,  rain,  and  sea 
water.  Insist  on  Superma.  Superma  cannot  harm  your 
hair.  Superma  Rapid  Machineless  Curls  are  guaranteed 
to  last  for  at  least  six  months  in  unimpaired  hair. 
Write  to-day  for  an  interesting  Free  Folder,  describing 
the  Superma  system  in  detail! 

Superma  machineless  won  first  prize  and  three  sold  medals  in  the  grand 
Final  of  the  Open  International  Permanent  Waving  Competition  at  the 
Hair  and  Beauty  Fair,  Olympia,  I93i. 

SUPERmfl 

M  ACHINELESS 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


SUPERMA.  LTD..  Radnor  House.  97  Regent  Street.  London.  W.I. 


As  the  car  slipped  by  the  silver 
pathway  of  moon  on  water,  he 
drew  her  to  him. 

"  How  about  getting  married, 
kid  ?  "  More  than  search  warrants, 
thoughts  of  Blackie  prompted  her 
answer.  "Oh,  no!  You  really 
ought  to  ask  your  father  first." 

Why ;  he  didn't  consult  me  when 
he  got  married.  There's  a  J  .P. 
at  Palm  Springs.  Just  the  place 
for  a  honeymoon." 
,  She  let  herself  be  persuaded. 
None  the  less,  she  couldn't  make  up 
her  mind  to  tell  Doc  the  truth, 
reminding  herself  that  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  Blackie.  The  hotel  at 
Palm  Springs  certainly  was  an  ideal 
honeymoon  place.  Clarabelle  woke 
early  in  the  replica  of  a  cottage 
bedroom.  The  oddnes;  of  seeing 
Joe's  slippers  beside  a  pair  of  mules, 
purchased  at  the  hotel  shop,  wore 
off  by  breakfast  time.  If  only  she 
could  have  unreservedly  enjoyed 
Joe's  manifest  adoration  !  It  seemed 
that,  in  the  course  of  those  first  few 
blissful  days  together,  if  suddenly 
he  were  to  leave  her,  life  would 
cease. 

To  find  Blackie  and  explain  the 
situation,  she  decided  would  be  the 
wise.st  thing;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
he  who  surprised  her  by  appearing 
in  the  living-room  of  the  cottage 
suite,  mercifully  when  Joe  was 
absent. 

"Blackie  !"  she  cried,  forestalling 
his  greeting.  "I  must  talk  to  you; 
but  not  here.  I've  been  trying  to 
get  you  on  the  'phone,  but  you 
were  never  at  the  hotel.  " 

"  I  know  all  about  everything. 
Doc  and  I've  been  trailing  you  ever 
since  you  left.  We  fell  in  with  old 
man  Hatcher;  not  that  he  knew 
where  his  precious  boy  was,  but  I 
saw  your  name  in  the  hotel  register, 
'  Joseph  M.  Hatcher  and  wife,'  with 
a  flourish  under  it." 

But  that  doesn't  say  what  I 
want  to  tell  you,  Blackie." 

"Meaning  you're  in  love." 

"  Yes." 

And  from  now  on  you're  through 
with  the  racket — want  to  go 
straight,  eh  ?  " 

"That's  it.  .\  hundred  per  cent." 
'You  double-crossing  little  fool. 
Don't  forget  you've  to  reckon  with 
me."  Undoubtedly  Blackie  would 
have  said  more  in  the  same  vein,  if 
Doc  and  Joe,  with  every  appearance 
of  good  fellowship  between  them, 
had  not  been  seen  and  heard  in  the 
lobby.  Not  for  the  first  time, 
Clarabelle  was  deeply  thankful  for 
Doc's  power  of  impersonation.  Now 
that  she  saw  him,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  other  side  of  a  border-line,  she 
admired  all  the  more  his  appearance 
as  a  respected  member  of  the 
medical  profession. 

"Yes — yes — yes.  I'm  on  a  ca.se 
here.  \'ery  serious.  A  possible 
amputation.  "  she  heard  him  say. 
He  congratulated  Clarabelle  on  her 
appearance  and  Joe  on  the  married 
state,  and  added  :  "1  suppose 
father  has  given  Ins  blessing,  eh  ? 
Seeing  tliat  he  is  in  I'alm  Springs." 

'.Not  yet.  but  well  tell  him  after 
lunch,"  Joe  altirmed.  "l-'ancy  the 
old  blighter  being  here.  C.ive  him 
time  to  have  a  round  of  golf  and 
it's  safe  to  tell  him  anything.  To 
Clarabelle's  relief.  Doc  anil  Blackie 
talked  of  going.  "We'll  be  seeing 
you.  We  ll  drop  in  from  time  to 
time,"  Mlackie  added. 

"  l'"unny  how  we  keep  bumping 
into  those  two."  Joe  commented 
when  they  were  alone.  "  N'ou  want 
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to  be  careful  how  you  pick  up  people 
in  trains." 

"  You  picked  me  up  in  a  train," 
Clarabelle  challenged. 

They  were  lunching  in  one  of  the 
delightfully  shady  alcoves  by  the 
hotel  swimming  pool  when  a  bell- 
boy, calling  Mr.  Joe  Hatcher,  said  ; 
"Your  father  would  like  to  see  you 
at  once  in  his  suite." 

Don't  get  stampeded,"  Joe  ad- 
vised. "  He'll  rip  your  family 
tree,  root  and  branch,  but  slip 
him  a  little  kiss  and  everything 
will  be  all  right." 

Clarabelle  found  that  her  fears 
were  hardly  justified.  The  railway 
magnate  received  her  with  a  smile, 
admired  her  name,  complimented 
Joe  on  having  the  sense  to  pick  her 
as  a  bride,  and  offered  drinks  and 
cigarettes. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  pleasantlj'. 
"Clarabelle,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  you 
realise  that  marriage  is  an  expensive 
luxury — children  to  think  of — their 
education,  and  so  on.  I  shouldn't 
like  you  to  be  under  the  delusion 
that  Joe  has  money,  because  he 
hasn't;  not  a  dollar,  except  the  five 
hundred  a  week  he  has  from  me, 
and  that  stops  from  to-day." 

"But.  dad.  you  don't  mean^  

How  are  we  going  to  live  ?  " 

"That's  your  business,  Joe.  You 
have  the  inspiration  of  a  beautiful 
and  charming  wife.  This  is  your  big 
opportunity,  and  for  Clarabelle.  too. 
She  may  be  able  to  make  a  man  out 
of  you.  I  haven't,  so  far.  .\nd  now 
'Good-bye  and  good  luck  !'" 

In  the  coming  months  Clarabelle 
was  to  receive  a  yet  greater  shock 
Secretly  she  had  always  believed 
in  love,  although  up  to  the  time  of 
meeting  Joe  a  hand-to-mouth  exis- 
tence had  discouraged  the  idea  that 
love  and  poverty  could  cohabit. 
Nearly  a  year  wedded  to  Joe,  who. 
after  spending  his  cash-in-hand  in 
travel,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  farm 
for  a  living,  they  were  as  much  in 
love  as  ever.  His  inexhaustible  good 
temper  and  sense  of  humour  were 
partly  responsible.  Her  husband  s 
aptitude  for  seeing  the  funny  side 
of  such  mishaps  as  the  disappearance 
of  their  uninsured  farm-building  in  a 
fire  saved  Clarabelle  from  depression. 

Joe  had  obtained  a  clerkship  with  a 
Mr.  .\mbersham,  general  manager 
of  the  Pennyslvania  Electric  Plant, 
when  Clarabelle  summoned  courage 
to  refer  to  her  fainting  act.  They 
were  lying  among  the  hay  under 
the  new  moon,  close  to  the  barn, 
their  present  habitat,  rented  from  a 
humane  Dutchman,  by  name  Baum- 
garten.  Deliberately  Clarabelle  made 
confession,  her  hands  plucking  at 
straws,  while  Joe  lay  full-length,  his 
eyes  closed. 

"The  game  was  for  me  to  take 
you  over  the  jumps  and  then  make 
your  father  settle,"  she  said,  "and 
then — 1  fell  in  love  with  you  and  I 
couldn't  go  through  with  it."  she 
finished. 

So  far,  Joe  had  not  spoken,  but 
Clarabelle  had  .seen  his  grip  tighten 
on  a  handful  of  hay  when  his 
father's  name  was  mentioned.  He 
sat  up  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
■  My  jove  '"  he  remarked.  '  I  must 
have  dozed  otf.    Is  that  the  time?" 

"  1  told  Mlackie  1  couldn't,  and 
he   said    I'd   double-crossed  him," 
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Clarabelle  added.  "  Are  you  listening 
Joe?" 

"I've  got  to  to  work,"  he 
answered  steadily.  "  Ambersham's 
giving  me  a  raise,  and  the  first  thing 
he  asked  me  to  do  on  the  strength 
of  it  was  to  go  back  this  evening 
and  get  him  out  a  new  list  of  the 
company's  stock-holders.  Care  to 
go  to  a  movie  while  I'm  gone  ? 
You'll  miss  the  bus  if  you  don't 
hurr>'."  How  like  Joe  ! 

Little  did  .she  think  that  before 
the  evening  was  over  she  was  to 
appear  m  Mr.  Ambersham's  office, 
holding  the  cheap,  flower-trimmed 
hat  so  much  admired  by  Joe,  and 
hear  him  accused  of  belonging  to  a 
gang  which  had  wrecked  the  safe 
and  got  away  with  six  thousand 
dollar's  worth  of  bearer  bonds. 

"Probably  their  finger- man,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  a  pohce  officer 
rapped  out. 

You  can't  say  that.  .  Just  because 
3'ou  found  him  near  the  safe  in  a 
state  of  collapse  after  the  raid 
doesn't  prove  he's  a  thief."  Clara- 
belle  contested.  Reply  was  curt. 
"I'll  lock  hiin  up,  anyway,  pending 
investigation  " 

"■^'ou'd  better,"  Mr.  Ambersham 
supplied.  "I've  been  in  touch  with 
his  landlord,  who  tells  me  Hatcher's 
so  hard  up  he's  renting  a  derelict 
barn." 

Clarabelle's  last  impression  of  Joe, 
as  he  was  handcufted  and  hustled  to 
the  door,  was  hearing  him  in  futile 
and  heated  argument  about  wages. 
"Five  days'  pay  due  is  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  times  five.  That's 
twenty  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 
U'you  mind  paying  it  over  to  my 
wife  ?  " 

'  \\  e'll  hold  the  pay  till  the  matter 
of  bonds  is  settled,"  Sir.  Ambersham 
returned . 

Autumn  dwindling  into  winter 
marked  for  Clarabelle  the  dwindling 
of  her  hopes.  Upon  one  thing  she 
was  determined.  Joe,  up  river 
serving  sentence  for  a  crime  he  had 
never  committed,  should  never 
know  of  his  wife's  loneUne«s  and 
fears  over  the  child  soon  to  be  bom. 

On  Christmas-eve  she  woke  from 
an  unhappy  doze  in  the  lower  of 
two  bunks  that  served  as  bedroom. 
Terrified,  she  heard  voices  out.side — 


familiar  voices.  W  ith  eyesight  misted 
by  pain,  she  saw  on  the  threshold  a 
familiar  figure  and  struggled  to  a 
sitting  position  to  greet  the  one 
man  whose  medical  knowledge, 
being  not  all  fake,  could  help  her. 
"Doc  !" 

"-«iy  dear  child  !  You  here — 
alone  on  Christmas-eve."  Even  in 
private  life.  Doc  still  clung  to  the 
manner  that  removed  him  so  far 
from  the  gangster  ty^e.  "Is  it 
possible  our  Clarabelle  has  been 
deserted — left  unprotected." 

The  grandoise  note  broke  when 
she  told  him  the  truth.  "Wait; 
Til  be  back,"  he  urged.  "  Blackie 
and  Murchison  are  outside.  You 
remember  Murchison  ?  He's  only 
just  out  of  hospital  after  a  safe- 
cracking job,  and  able  to  tell  us 
where  he  hid  the  stuff.  Six  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  bearer  bonds, 
hidden  in  a  satchel  and  buned 
outside  here.  Blackie's  getting  it 
now." 

Blackie  !  I  must  see  Blackie.' 
Whenever  pain  left  her,  Clara- 
belle held  tightly  to  that  idea.  At 
long  last,  he  bent  over  her.  He  wa.-- 
literally  blue  with  cold,  but  his 
eyes  were  tender  as  he  said  :  "  Xice 
time  you  kept  us  waiting.  Gee  ! 
The  kid  s  a  funny  looking  mug. 
ain't  he  ?  " 

"They've  got  Joe  in  gaol,"  she 
managed  to  say.  "He's  doing  time 
for  taking  the  stuff  you've  just  come 
to  get.  Blackie,  I  love  him.  I  can  t 
live  without  him.  You've  got  to 
get  him  out.  Please  !  I  love  him  so." 
"  Sure,  kid." 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  delightful 
langour,  conscious  that,  before  he 
left,  Blackie  touched  her  moist 
forehead  with  his  lips.  She  knew 
Blackie.  No  need  for  her  peace  of 
mind  to  picture  the  scene  which 
actually  took  place  m  the  landlord  s 
living-room,  where  an  amazed  Mr 
Baumgarten  found  himself  in  tem- 
porary possession  of  bonds  to  be 
returned  to  their  lawiul  owner 
with  the  trenchant  request  of  three 
wise  guys:  "Get  Joe  Hatcher 
released . ' " 

Exactly  two  years  ago  to- 
day .  .  ."  Joe  was  saying.  The 
time  was  early  evening  of  December 
25;  the  place  a  California-bound 
train.  Clarabelle,  taking  Joseph, 
]un.,  from  the  arms  of  his  nurse, 
awaited  grandfather's  verdict. 

"  Fine  kid  !  Takes  after  me,  don't 
you  think  ?  .  .  .  And  1  said  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  Santa  Claus," 
the  magnate  modestlv  remarked. 


■  - .  The  reply  was 
curt:  "III  lock 
him  up,  an^nvay 
pending  investi- 
gation. 


VIBRANT  COLOUR 


for  your  lips 


lasts  all  day 


For  the  Modern  Girl 


IRENS  are  out  of  date— there's  a  new  idea  in  beautv. 


s  . 

Whether  striding  across   the   windy   moors  or 
dancing  with  soft  lights  and  sweet  music,  our  modern 
beauty  has  a  charm  that  comes   from  knowing  she's 
looking  her  best — there's  a  glorious  air  of  freshness  about 
her  and  her  whole  make-up  increases  this  effect. 

Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  is  the  choice  of  the  modern  girl. 
Lovely  live  colours  (six  to  choose  from)  that  blend  with 
every  skin  tone.  It  has  an  olive  oil  base,  so  acts  as  a  lip 
salve,  makes  lips  smooth  and  lovely,  protects  against 
wind  and  cold.  And  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  "  stays  put  ' — 
why,  one  application  lasts  for  ten  whole  hours  !  When  you 
put  it  on  in  the  morning  you  know  that  your  lips  will  be 
lovely  for  the  whole  day. 

Of  course  you  know  Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  with  the 
olive  oil  Ijase  that  clings  and  nourishes  the  skin.  For  a 
free  trial  l)eauty  outfit — two  shades  of  lipstick,  trial  size 
Olive  Oil  Face  Powder,  and  the  new  Four  Purpose 
Cream,  with  1 8-page  booklet  on  the  art  of  make-up — 
write  to  Crystal  Products  Co.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  L  20.), 
32-36,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.i.  Send  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage. 


MIRROR  PEEPING  ' 

spoffs  charm 


Also  sixpenny  trial  si-e. 


Also  in  De  Luxe  size  — 
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CRITICHSMIS  of  the 


XMT  Y  memories — ^which 
\3^rfl  are  admittedly  vague 
rl  — of  J.  Fenimore 
X  JCflL  Cooper's  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans  do  not  accord 
too  well  with  this  screen  version 
which  tends  at  times,  to  belittle 
the  British  in  their  struggle  with 
the  French  and  concentrates  on 
the  plain  horse-sense  of  the 
"colonials"  as  represented  by 
Randolph  Scott  as  Hawkeye  a 
Scout. 

One  is  not  too  convinced  either 
by  the  action  which  is  colourful 
enough  but  tends  to  be  very 
highly  coloured  and  stilted  in 
dialogue. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  the  detail 
work  that  is  at  fault.  George  B. 
Seitz  has  missed  the  thrill  of 
the  adventure,  the  scouting,  the 
woodcraft  and  so  on  and 
concentrated  more  on  romance. 

It  is  certainly  put  over  with  good 
spectacular  effect  and  the  scenic 
qualities  are  effective. 

Randolph  Scott  makes  a  virile  if 
rather  wooden  hero  as  Hawkeye  a 
Scout  who  falls  in  love  with  Colonel 
Munro's  daughter  Alice. 

The  Colonel  who  has  been  ordered 
to  hold  Fort  WiUiam  against  the 
French — a  poUcy  which  Hawkeye 
derides — is  played  efi&ciently  by 
Hugh  Buckler,  whilst  Alice  who  at 
first  distrusts  Hawkeye  but  eventu- 
ally agrees  with  his  non-interference 
policy  is  well  characterised  by  Binnie 
Barnes. 

.\s  her  sister  Cora,  who  is  capti- 
vated by  the  charms  of  a  Mohican 
chieftain's  son.  Uncas  and  who 
eventually  dies  with  him  when  they 
are  being  chased  by  hostile  Indians, 
Heather  Angel  is  somewhat  nebulous. 

Philip  Reed  is  suitably  calm  and 
noble  as  Uncas. 

.\nother  suitor  to  .\lice's  hand. 
Major  Ehincan  Heyward,  is  played  in 
a  manner  that  reminded  me  irresist- 
ibly of  Chve  Brook  at  his  grimmest, 
by  Henry  Wilcoxon.  He  pictures 
him  as  an  obstinate  and  unreasoning 
officer  who  hates  Hawkeye  but 
eventually  tries  to  give  his  Ufe  for 
him  because  he  realises  Alice  loves 
him. 

Bruce  Cabot  is  effective  as  Magua, 
a  treacherous  spy  who  has  been 
beaten  by  the  Colonel  and  tries  to 
get  revenge  on  the  fall  of  Fort 
William  by  capturing  his  daughters. 
Heyward  and  Hawkeye  go  to  the 
rescue  and  the  usual  struggle  as  to 
who  should  sacrifice  himself  for  their 
safety  takes  place.  In  this  instance 
both  are  saved. 

TTie  siege  of  the  Fort  is  well  de- 
picted but  the  characters  never 
really  come  to  life,  there  is  an  air  of 
artificiality  which  pervades  the 
entire  atmosphere. 

Juveniles,  however,  shouUl  find 
it  most  acceptable. 

THE    MAN    WHO  CHANGED 
HIS  MIND 

Frankly   pseudo-scientific  hokum 
with  an  ingenious  central  idea 
which  would  have  been  more  enter- 


taining if  it  had  been  treated  as 
comedy.  As  it  is,  the  melodrama 
is  very  fantastic  and  incredible  with 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  weird 
experiments  of  an  unbalanced 
scientist. 

The  theme  implies  that  a  certain 
Dr.  Laurience  perfects  a  method  of 
exchanging  one  man's  soul  for 
another. 

He  gets  a  young  doctor,  Clare 
Wyatt,  who  had  known  him  in 
Genoa  before  his  claims  had  been 
ridiculed,  to  work  with  him. 

Her  lover,  Dick  Hsislewood,  a 
reporter  and  son  of  Lx>rd  Haslewood, 
a  prominent  newspaper  proprietor, 
follows  her  to  the  eerie  house  where 
Laurience  works. 

He  gets  a  story  in  the  papers  and 
his  father  who  boasts  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  science  persuades  Laurience 
to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  fam- 
ous Hcislewood  Institute  for  scien- 
tific research.  When  finally  Lauri- 
ence addresses  a  body  of  noted 
scientists  on  his  discoveries,  he  is 
laughed  at  and  later  is  asked  by 
Haslewood  to  leave. 

However,  he  seizes  his  opportuni- 
ties and  changes  Hazlewood's  soul 
with  that  of  a  hopeless  cripple, 
Clayton,  who  is  his  only  friend. 
During  this  exj)eriment  Haslewood. 
in  the  person  of  Clayton,  dies  and 
Clayton  carries  on  in  Haslewood's 
body. 

He  reinstates  Laurience  who  has 
decided  to  marry  Clare,  since  she 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
black  magic. 

He  decides  to  project  his  own  soul 
into  the  body  of  Dick  Haslewood 
and  makes  plans  to  trap  his  victim. 

He  has  first  to  kill  Clayton  who  has 
discovered  that  Haslewood's  body 
is  diseased  and  is  also  anxious  to 
find  another  more  healthy  retreat. 

He  leaves  clues  which  point 
clearly  to  himself,  Laurience,  as  the 
murderer,  knowing  that  when  he 
conducts  his  transference  his 
own  soul  Mrill  be  safely  in  Dick's 
body. 

He  succeeds  in  trapping  Dick  but 
Clare    learning    of    his  diabolical 


design  is  in  time  to  effect  another 
switch-over  before  Dick  in  the  body 
of  Laurience  who  has  fallen  from 
a  window,  dies. 

The  only  really  clever  part  of  the 
picture  is  the  sequence  in  which 
Clayton  in  Haslewood's  body  takes 
on  the  duties  of  the  late  newspaper 
proprietor. 

Frank  Cellier  is  brilliant  as  Hasle- 
wood and  manages  when  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  Clayton's  soul  to  give 
an  impression  of  that  man's  per- 
sonality. 

Clayton,  by  the  way,  is  very  well 
enacted  by  Donald  Calthrop. 

It  is  these  scenes  which  suggests 
in  what  an  extremely  amusing 
manner  the  idea  could  have  been 
develop»ed. 

Boris  Karloff  is  sufficiently  sinis- 
ter and  impressive  as  Laurience 
without  any  aid  from  hideous  make- 
up. 

Anna  Lee  hardly  suggests  the 
earnest  young  scientist.  Clare,  but 
she  has  charm  and  makes  an  attrac- 
tive heroine. 

John  Loder  is  sound  as  Dick 
Haslewood. 

The  production  qualities  are  good 
but  the  musical  accompaniments  to 
the  unholy  experiments  are  some- 
what ear-rending. 

THE  KING  STEPS  OUT 

While  in  essentials  this  is  a 
conventional  comic  opera  of 
the  stage  variety  it  has  three  im- 
portant factors  which  make  up  for 
its  paucity  of  plot. 

In  the  first  place,  Grace  Moore  is 
in  excellent  voice,  secondly  Fritz 
Kreisler's  music  is  exceedingly  melo- 
dious— the  film  is  based  on  the  only 
operetta  "Cissy,"  he  has  ever 
written — and  thirdly  Josef  von 
Sternberg's  direction  is  pictorially 
good  and  artistic. 

I  think  lovers  of  good  music  will 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  star's 
latest  offering. 

The  story  deals  with  Helena,  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  numerous 
daughters  whom  the  Empress  of 
Austria  decides  shall  marry  her  son 
Francis  Josef. 

She.  however,  is  in  love  with  Palfi, 
a  young  officer  and  her  sister  Cissy 
determines  that  she  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  for  the  Empress'  ambi- 
tions. 

So  when  they  go  to  Court,  Cissy 
contrives  to  meet  Francis  Josef,  who 
has  never  seen  either  of  them,  in  the 
g[uise  of  a  seamstress. 

She  wins  him  over  and  then  Helena 
accuses  her  of  wanting  to  be  the 
Empress  herself. 

Josef  invites  Cissy  to  dine  with 


him  and  learning  her  identity  and 
her  eUgibility  he  manages  with  the 
help  of  the  Duke  to  over-ride  the 
Empress'  wishes. 

Grace  Moore  puts  plenty  of  spirit 
and  humour  into  her  part  as  Cissy 
and  brings  character  to  the  role. 

Franchot  Tone  is  not.  however, 
particularly  well  cast  as  Josef, 
although  he  gets  a  good  deal  of  his 
charm  of  manner  and  personahty 
into  the  role. 

As  the  Duke,  W'alter  Connolly 
is  very  good  and  Herman  Bing 
highly  amusing  as  an  innkeeper. 

The  conventional  Ruritanian  nat- 
ure of  the  plot  gives  little  scope  for 
surprise  but  there  is  a  certain  naive 
charm  throughout  and  the  players 
see  to  it  that  one  is  kept  well  enter- 
tained by  their  evident  sincerity  and 
polished  performances. — L.C. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGERS 

Another  indication  that  Western 
and  action  pictures  are  on  the 
up-grade  is  supplied  by  this  ex- 
tremely well  developed  and  highly 
thrilling  picture  which  has  been 
directed  forcefully  by  King  Vidor.  ' 

But  while  fast-moving  action  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  production  it  does 
not  rely  for  entertainment  on  that 
alone;  characters  are  well  drawn, 
there  is  plenty  of  humour  with  strong 
convincing  dirama  and  a  sprinkling 
of  sincere  and  restrained  sentiment. 

Its  main  fault  — and  it  is  an  easy 
one  to  remedy — is  that  it  runs  to 
too  much  length;  it  should  be  cut 
by  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

The  acting  honours  are  divided 
equally  between  Jack  Oakie  and 
Lloyd  Nolan,  the  first  as  a  bandit 
who  becomes  a  Texas  Ranger  and 
reforms,  and  the  latter  as  a  thorough- 
going desp>erado.  They  are  both 
excellent  in  their  respective  charac- 
terisations. 

The  hero  is  Fred  MacMurray, 
who  puts  up  a  good  performance 
as  Jim  Hawlans,  a  robber  in  partner- 
ship with  Wahoo  (J<ick  Oakie)  and 
Sam  (Lloyd  Nolan).  They  are 
separated,  and,  in  search  of  food, 
Jim  and  Wahoo  join  the  Texas 
Rangers  meaning  to  use  their  {X)si- 
tions  to  help  them  in  their  banditry. 

They  rescue  a  child,  David,  from 
Indians,  and  he  is  handed  over  to 
the  charge  of  .\manda.  Major 
Bailey's  daughter,  who  is  quickly 
attracted  by  Jim. 

The  pair  meet  up  with  Sam  again, 
and  arrange  to  pull  off  some  coups, 
but  a  desperate  battle  with  Indians 
changes  Jim's  and  Wahoo's  ideas 
about  the  Rangers. 

Jim,  to  whom  Amanda  has  con- 
fessed her  love,  urged  by  Wahoo,  goes 
to  bring  a  notorious  criminal,  who  is 
running  a  town,  to  trial.  He  suc- 
ceeds, but  changes  his  mind  about 
banding  the  authority  over  to  Sam 
which  he  had  originally  intended 
to  do.    The  pair  part  friends. 

But  soon  Sam  becomes  notorious, 
and  Jim  is  asked  to  go  and  bring 
him  in.  He  refuses  and  resigns,  but  is 
promptly  arrested  because  it  has 
become  known  that  he  was  once 
Sam's  partner. 

To  help  Jim,  Wahoo  decides  to 
take  French  leave  and  trap  Sam.  but 
is  shot  in  the  attempt.  Hearing  this, 
Jim  begs  to  be  released  so  that  he 
can  capture  the  murderer.  After  an 
exciting  chase  he  succeeds  in  his 
mission. 

Jean  Parker  is  deUghtfuHy  naive 
and  fresh  as  .Amanda  and  Edward 
Ellis  is  sound  as  Major  Bailey. 

There  is  a  big  sf>ectacular  sweep 
about  the  fights  with  Indians  and 
the  background  generally  is  most 
picture  s<que. 

As  a  whole  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Western  at  its  best 
and  most  up-to-date. — Lionel  Collier. 


Fretf  MacMurray,  Benny  Bartlett  and  Jack  Oakie  in    The  Texas  Rangers." 
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and  at  home 


Beauty  Queen  of  the  Ten- 
nis Court  !  Jean  Harlow, 
lovely  M-G-M  star,  plays 
practically  every  day  at 
the  Bath  and  Tennis  Club 
Even  competitive  tennis 
doesn't  spoil  her  com 
plexion  she  alway; 
looks  perfectly  lovely. 
"Lux  Toilet  Soap  is  my 
beauty  treatment.  It  keeps 
my  skin  so  smooth  and 
clear,"  she  says. 


Ilo  V4II'  Miiff«>r  from  (>iilar^«'d 


"  I'll  never  do  it  again  !  "  He's  sorry  now  — 
and  trying  to  make  up.  Tim's  his  name,  and 
his  collar  you'll  see  it  written  that  he  be- 
lo(\gs  to  a  lovely  young  lady  from  Beverly 
Us  named  Jean  Harlow. 


W 


HY  is  it  that  coarse  skin,  enlarged  pores 
and  patchy  complexion  never  worry  film 
stars  ?  The  reason  is  clear  when  you  see  the 
difference  between  your  skin  and  Jean 
Harlow's.  If  you  could  look  at  your  skin 
under  a  microscope  you  would  see  thousands 
of  tiny  dead  scales  that  look  ridged  and  rough. 

But  how  different  Jean  Harlows  skin 
looks !  Flawlessly  clear  and  soft  because  she 
has  smoothed  away  these  tiny  scales  with 


Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  every 
day  and  soon  your  skin  will  be  radiantly  clear 
and  smooth.  Lux  Toilet  Soap's  quick-acting 
lather    dissolves  these 
scales,  clears  away  coarse 
skiti    and    reveals  the 
smooth  skin  that  lies  be- 
neath. Use  this  fragrant 
white  soap  for  a  beauty 
bath,    too.  Obtainable 
everywhere. 


Lux  Toilet  Soap 


TI  7^9-109 


I  H  !(}  inil  (»f  H37  film  slurs 


3" 


A  TABLET 


Thili  price 
Applies  to  Great 
Britiitn  Ami  Nurih- 
crn  Irclianil  onl\ . 
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quick  reference  Index  to 
films  Just  released 


►MODERN  TIMES 

•^THE  THREE  WISE 
GUYS 

••INJUSTICE 
(^•CAPTAIN  JANUARY 
•FORGOTTEN  FACES 
•SHIPMATES  O*  MINE 
•BOULDER  DAM 

c*rWO  IN  REVOLT 
•THE  DRAG-NET 

cniMBER  WAR 

ELIZA  COMES  TO 
STAY 

JVhat  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  *  *  *   An  omstanda^  featwe. 

*  •  *   Very  good.       •  •  Good. 

*  Average  entertauuneiu.  c  Abo 
svitMe  for  chUdren. 


by  Uonel  COLLIER 


♦♦••MODERN  TIMES 

UniUd  Artists.    Americmn.    "U"  ctrii/icaU. 
Comedy.    Kuns  89  minuUs 

Cbau^  Chatuk  A  Tiamp 

Pauuette  Goodasd  A  Gamine 

Henby  BncMAH  A  Cal*  Proprietor 

CHESTxm  CoNKUN  A  Meclunic 

Stahly  SANDrOKoS 

Hank  Hahh  V  TheBorglais 

Louis  Xatrevx  J 
AixxN  Gascia 

Presidentof  a  Steel  Corpoiation 
WrilUn,  direcUd  and  produced  by  Charlts 
Ckmplin.    PrevirmU  FOiruary  29,  1936. 

SO  much  has  been  written  aboat 
this  Chaplin  opus  during  its  long 
runs  at  the  Tivoh  and  Marble  Arch 
Pavilion  that  it  seems  redundant  to 
go  very  deeply  into  it  again.  I  dealt 
with  it  at  length  in  our  issue  of 
February  29,  to  which  I  would  refer 
readers  who  want  fuller  details  than 
1  have  space  to  give  here. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  thing 
Chaplin  has  done.  He  has  been 
accused  of  using  old-fashioned  tech- 
nique because  he  has  not  introduced 
dialogue.  Personally,  I  have  always 
regarded  ChapUn  as  a  clown — the 
very  prince  of  clowns,  if  you  will — 
and  the  clown  should  use  pantomime 
and  not  rely  on  dialogue  for  his 
effects. 

It  would  be  true  to  say  that  all 
the  gags  he  has  introduc^  are  not 
new;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  approached  from  a  new  angle, 
and  we  still  have  the  pathetic  and 
yet  riotously  funny  Uttle  character 
which  has  stood  for  a  symbol  of 
Chaplin's  genius  for  so  many  years. 

Chaplin's  theme  is  the  triumph  of 
individualism  over  the  conditions 
which  a  machine  age  seeks  to  force 
upon  it. 

Thus  we  have  the  soul-destroying 
idea  of  the  machine  in  the  earlier 
sequences  and  the  eventual  escape 
of  Chaplin  as  the  wage  slave, 
together  with  the  little  girl  whom  he 
befriends. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  as  follows. 

Charlie,  a  worker  employed  in  a 
steel  plant,  is  reduced  by  routine  to 
a  robot.  The  monotony  of  his  task 
destroys  his  spirit  and  nerve,  and  he 
finishes  up  in  hoepital.  On  his 
discharge  he  unwittingly  becomes 
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Charlie  CiiapHn  in  "Modem  Times" 

involved  in  a  labour  riot  and  is 
thrown  into  gaol.  Later,  by  luckily 
thwarting  a  gaol  break,  he  is  re- 
warded with  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  but  his  brief  happiness  comes 
to  an  end  when  he  is  given  his 
pardon. 

An  orphan  waterfront  waif  escapes 
from  juvenile  welfare  ofl&cers,  and 
she  and  Charhe  make  contact 
following  his  dismissal  from  a  ship- 
yard. She  is  arrested  for  stealing 
food,  but  although  Charlie  attempts 
to  take  the  blame,  he  meets  with 
no  success.  Eager  to  return  to  gaol, 
he  enters  a  caf^eria  and  consumes 
a  meal  for  which  he  cannot  pay, 
and  when  he  is  again  arrested  he 
meets  the  girl  in  the  poUce  wagon. 

They  escape,  and  after  Charhe 
loses  another  job,  this  time  as 
night  watchman  in  a  department 
store,  the  two  find  joint  occupa- 
tion as  cal»ret  dancer  and  singing 
waiter  resj)ectively.  Their  success  is 
stifled  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  poUce,  but  they  manage  to 
make  a  getaway  and  fade  out  of 
the  picture  trudging  life's  highway 
together. 

Chaplin  triumphs  as  an  actor, 
composer,  director,  and  author. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  effort  is  a  song 
he  sings  in  a  language  of  his  own, 
accompanied  by  some  mimicry  which 
is  the  quintessence  of  clowning. 

Paulette  Goddard  is  exceUent  as 
the  heroine.  She  expresses  the 
vivacious  gamine  with  a  wholly 
captivating  charm  and  vitality. 

My  one  complaint  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  needless  sub-titles,  and  I  do 
feel  that  sj>eech  could  have  been 
sparingly  utilised — not  by  the  star — 
to  preserve  the  continuity. 

••THE  THREE  WISE  GUYS 

U.-G.-M.       Amtriam.       "A"  certifiad*. 

Rommtic  comedy  drmma.   Rum  73  minutes. 

RoBiHT  YovRC  Joe 

Betty  Fubhess  ClarabeDe 

Raymohd  Walbuui  "Doc" 

Trubstoh  Haix  Hatcher 

Bbucb  Cabot  "Blaclde" 

DoK Ai  D  Meek  Gribble 

Hebman  Binc  Baamgarten 

Habvev  Stefrbhs  Ambcrsham 

Habby  Tyleb  Yegg 

DiricUd  by  George  B.  Seits.  B*$ed  on  a  story  by 
DamMn  Kunymn.  For  story  freely  based  on  Ike 

film  by  Umrjory  Williams,  see  page  20. 

While  not  particularly  plausible, 
this  picture,  which  presents 
a  regeneration  theme  with  humour, 
some  drama,  wit,  and  a  little  senti- 
ment, provides  good  entertainment. 


The  cast,  which  is  a  sound  one, 
gives  full  value  to  the  characterisa- 
tions and,  as  a  whole,  the  production 
has  its  full  share  of  whimsicaUty 
and  versatUity. 

The  story  appears  on  another 
page  in  this  issue,  so  I  will  not  detail 
it  here. 

Robert  Young,  who  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
juvenile  leads,  plays  the  role  of  Joe, 
who  marries  a  girl,  a  member  of  a 
band  of  confidence  tricksters  who  are 
out  to  trim  him,  with  a  lightness 
and  abandon  that  is  refreshingly 
sincere. 

As  the  heroine,  Clarabelle,  Betty 
Fumess  is  provocative  and  wholly 
captivating,  while,  as  the  other 
members  of  the  gang,  Raymond 
Walbnm,  as  "  Doc,"  and  Bruce 
Cabot,  as  "  Blackie,"  are  excellent. 

The  supporting  players  are  very 
well  cast  and  all  torn  in  neat  charac- 
terisations. 

••INJUSTICE 

First  National.    American.    "A"  cerOfieate. 
Prison  melodrama.    Runs  64  minutes. 

Donald  Woods  James  Lairabie 

Kay  Linakeb  Barbara  Winston 

Cabi-yie  Moobe,  Juk  Bob  Gordon 

Henby  O'Neuj.  George  Winston 

Joseph  King  Metcalfe 

Addison  Richabds  Warden  Parmenter 

Joseph  Cbehah  Shields 

Cbabi.es  Middletoh  Mine  Warden 

OuH  Howi_AND  Doctor 

William  Davidson  Marsden 

Habby  Cobdinc  Sam  Dawson 

Mabc  Lawbehcb  Pete 

Eddie  Shubebt  Bock  Draper 

Ed  Van  Sloan  DiuUey 

Ben  Hendbicks  Polkeman 

Tom  Manning  Jailer 

Ed  Le  Saint  Jndge 

Geobce  Lloyd  G<nilla 

Tom  Wilson  Bull 

Cohstantin  RoMANorr  Tan^eye 

JoRN  Ibwin  Old  Omvict 

Directed  by  Louis  King. 

A conventional  story  of  political 
intrigue  and  treachery  is  used 
to  form  the  framework  upon  which 
to  hang  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
appalling  conditions  still  existing  in 
many  American  prisons. 

James  Larrabie.  a  budding  jouma- 


Shirley  Temple  and  Guy  Kibbee  in 
"Captain  January" 

list,  is  framed  on  a  shooting  charge 
by  Metcalfe,  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
poUtical  crooks,  and  is  sent  to  gaol, 
where  he  suffers  many  cruelties.  He 
is  finally  released  through  the  efforts 
of  his  girl,  Barbara  Winston,  and  his 
enemy  is  brought  to  justice. 

A  pocket  edition  of  /  Am  a 
Fugitive,  the  story  is  too  strong  meat 
to  appeal  to  the  squeamish,  but  it  is 
told  with  a  strength  and  sincerity 
that  are  impressive,  and  thrills  and 
excitement  abound  from  start  to 
finish.  The  stamp  of  authenticity 
is  conspicuous  in  all  the  prison 
sequences  and  the  picture  provides 
stimulating  entertainment. 

Donald  Woods  is  entirely  con- 


vincing as  the  yoimg  journalist, 
and  Kky  Linaker  is  both  attractive 
and  intelligent  as  the  heroine. 
Joseph  King  makes  the  villain  a 
most  plausible  scoundrel,  and  the 
supporting  cast  are  all  entirely  in 
character. 

c»  •CAPTAIN  JANUARY 

Tmentietk-Century-Fo*.  American.  "U"  certi- 
ficate.   Coaudy-drama.    Runs  77  minutes. 

Shibley  Temple  Star 

Guy    Kibbee  Captain  January 

Sum  Scmhebville  Captain  Nazro 

June  Lang  Mary  Marshall 

Buddy  Ebseh  Paul  Roberts 

Saba  Haden  Agatha  Morgan 

Jane  Dabwell  Eliza  Croft 

Jebby  Tuckek  Cyril  Morgan 

Nella  Walkeb  Mrs.  John  Mason 

Geobge  Ibving  John  Mason 

James  Fabley  Deputy  Sherifi 

Si  Jenks  Old  Sailor 

John  Cabbadine  East  Indian 

Directed  by  David  Butler,  from  a  story  by 
Laurie E.  Richards.  Previewed  August  22, 1936. 

A picture  designed  to  show  the 
versatUity  of  Shirley  Temple 
and  which  wiU  prove  exceedingly 
acceptable  to  her  numerous  follow- 
ing. 

She  dances,  sings,  and  mimes  with 
the  assurajice  of  an  old  trouper  and 
yet  manages  to  preserve  that 
essential  unsophistication  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  her  appeal. 
There  is  naturally  a  touch  of 
precocity  about  her,  but  the  facility 
with  which  she  performs  helps  to 
conceal  it. 

She  does  not  in  this  instance  have 
to  bear  quite  all  the  weight  of  the 
picture,  as  in  some  of  her  previous 
productions. 

Two  excellent  performances  come 
from  Guy  Kibbee  and  Slim  Summer- 
ville,  who  is,  ~  for  once  in  a  way, 
given  a  really  human  character  to 
depict. 

The  former  is  cast  as  a  kindly  old 
hghthouse-keeper.  Captain  January, 
who  has  brought  up  six-year-old 
Star,  who  was  rescued  from  the 
seas  as  a  baby  when  her  mother  was 
drowned.  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  new 
truant  officer,  tries  to  have  Star 
removed  to  an  institution  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  not  being  brought 
up  properly,  but  an  examination 
proves  Star  to  be  intelligent  and 
educated  beyond  her  years. 

However,  January  is  informed 
that,  as  automatic  equipment  is 
being  installed  in  the  lighthouse,  his 
services  will  no  longer  be  needed, 
and,  fearing  that  Star  will  be  taken 
from  him  now  that  he  is  out  of  a 
job  and  can  no  longer  support  her, 
he  puts  otrt  to  sea  vrith  her;  bat 
Mrs.  Morgan,  armed  with  a  court 
order,  foUows  and  takes  the  child. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Nazro,  Janu- 
ary's friend,  who  is  a  Ughthouse- 
inspector,  telegraphs  to  Star's  uncle 
and  aunt,  whose  address  he  has 
found  in  Star's  trunk,  and  they 
arrive  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
the  child.  And  as  they  find  Star  is 
unhappy  without  January,  they 
charter  a  yacht  with  him  as  captain 
and  all  Star's  friends  in  the  crew. 

The  production  is  very  well 
staged  and,  in  spite  of  the  highly 
conventional  nature  of  the  plot, 
provides  good  entertainment  for  the 
family. 

c'TIMBER  WAR 

Butchers.  American.  "  U"  certificate.  Out-door 
melodrama.    Runs  50  minutes. 

Kebmit  Maynabo  Jim  Dolan 

Lucille  Lund   Sally  Martin 

Lawbence  Obey  Larry  Keene 

Robebt  Wabwick  Ferguson 

Wbeeleb  Oakmah  Murdock 

Lloyd  Ingbaham  O'Leary 

RocEB  Williams  Bo  wan 

Patbicia  Royal  Secretary 

Jim  Piebce  Braden 

DirecUd  by  Sam  Newfield. 

A full-blooded,  unpretentious 
melodrama    of    the  lumber 
country,  in  which  authentic  scenes 
of  work  are  cleverly  blended  with 
exciting  incidents,  this  is  a  sound, 
(Contintud  on  page  34) 


tJctoDer  I/,  lyio 


riv.  I  UKC^utK  weeny 


BY  THE 
LADY  MORRIS 


1  SPENT  the  last  of  my 
school-days  'finishing'  in  Italy — 
and  the  hot  Italian  sun  burned  and 
roughened  my  skin  terribly,"  Lady 
Morris  told  us.  "  Back  in  England 
for  the  Season,  I  wept  —  /  was  sure 
my  awful  skin  was  hopeless  ! 

" '  Fiddlesticks,'  declared  a  friend, 
a  debutante  of  the  Season  before, 
'  You  can  have  a  lon  ely  complexion!' 
And  she  told  me  to  use  Pond's 
Creams. 

"  She  was  right,  too  !  In  less  than 
a  week  my  skin  was  nicer  than  I  had 
dreamed  possible  !  Since  then  I've 
been  devoted  to  Pond's  Creams.".  . 

AND  you  would  agree — Lady 
I.  Morris  has  one  of  the  lov«Hest 
complexions  your  eyes  can  ever  have 
seen,  so  smooth,  so  soft,  so 
fresh. 

But  Pond's  Creams  will 
work  wonders  for  you,  too. 
These  are  the  facts  that  ex- 
plain their  marvel- 
— '  lous  effect : 

Wipe  ouf  lines 
Get  rid  of 

blackheads 

Skin  faults,  such  as 
blemishes,  coarseness, 
wrinkles,  are  a  sign  that 
your  under-skin  is  slug- 
gish. This  lies  beneath  the  skin  you 
see.  It  contains  muscles,  glands 
and  blood-vessels  J  and  when  they 
are  active  your  skin  is  clear  and 
satiny. 

But  before  you  are  twenty  they 
begin  to  grow  lazy.  Fibres  slacken — 
then  lines  ap[>ear.  Relaxed  glands 
allow  the  p>ores  to  fill  up  and  so  you 
get  blackheads.  Muscles  get  flabby 
— then  the  pores  gape  wide-open. 

But  Pond's  Cold  Cream  softens  the 
dirt  in  the  pores  and  floats  it  out. 
Then,  as  you  pat  in  this  cream,  your 
under-skin  is  roused.  The  blood  flows 
briskly  again.  Do  this  every  night  and 
lines  soften  away,  blackheads  dis- 
appear, your  skin  begins  to  look  soft, 
fine  textured  and  clear.  In  the  morn- 
ing, too,  use  this  cream. 

Before  you  powder,  use  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  It  makes  your 
powder  go  on  smoothly  and  cling. 
Also  it  contains  a  substance  that 
makes  your  skin  soft  and  a  nourish- 
ing substance  that  keeps  your  skin 
smooth  and  fresh  all  day.  Start  using 

p««iscr.^  POND'S 


■  J 


FHEE:  fiir  sample  lubes  of  Pond's  Cold  and 
Vanishing  Creams,  vrrite  your  name  and  address 
below,  pin  a  I d.  stamp  to  this  coupon,  and  post  in 
sealed  envelope  to  Dept.  Cl:i;»o--J  Pond's,  Perivale, 
Greenford,  Middlesex. 


USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  ROYALTY 

Obtainable  in 
42  Fashionable  Shades 


Rust 

HUn.lH-  (O.li.ur- 

IV.uMt  HcuCe 
Quailniplr  U'>MM- 
Deep  gu.4ijruple 

Itosee 
(■<.r;il 

P<'fl>  ("i»r»I 
T»iifu.<'<.r»l 
I>ee|>  TaDgo- 

r,.rj 
I  hiiies'  Lake 
Deep  »*liirn-!H- 

Ijike 
S.-,irlet 
Riil.v 

IVep  RiiLy 
BU'  k  Clierrv 

Oraii^ie 


Marjiia  (;reea 
.Fiilillee  Blue 
Msuve 

Iv.irv  KTiatnel 

I  White) 
Bla.k 

.Mjir.an-t  Rf.» 
M..ther-<.l"  IVarl 
R..se  I'earl 
*  Marina  (Jreeii 

IVarl 
•J.ll.ilee  Blue 

I'earl 
•Mamaret  KfSe 

IVarl 
•<<.ral  I'earl 
•t'^iinese  Lake 

I'earl 
•Rill.v  I'earl 

•Silver 
•Copi*r 
et. ..  etc. 


Kraska.  the  ORIGINAL  Nail  Polish.  Is  still  a 
leader  ir  the  fashion  field.  It  applies  more 
smoothly,  sets  more  lustrously,  will  not  crack, 
chip,  peel  or  fade. 

Among  the  42  fashionable  shades  are  those 
which  fashion  and  your  own  taste  decree  that 
YOU  should  wear  for  every  occasion, night  or  day. 

OblQinab\^  from  Chemists.  Hoirdresscn  and  Stores 


KRASKA  LIQUID  CREAM  POLISH 

Applied  in  the  usual  manner — -gives  the  same 
long-lasting  brilliance.  In  any  colour  except 
Silver,  Gold,  Copper,  and  Pearl  series,  at  the 
same  prices. 


Krasb 


If'  \r6  &  V6 


'In  It  and  '>  6 

si/vfi  only 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 
"  Picturegoer  "  readers  may 
obtain  1  t  bottle  of  any  of  the 
42  fashionable  Kraska  colours 
for  I  -  post  free. 


COT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 

To  The  KRASKA  CO.,  LTD.,  «5  Portobcllo 
Road,  London,  W.I  I. 

I  enclose  postal  order/stamps  1'-  in  payment  of 
I  6  bottle  of  Kraska  Nail  Polish. 
P.G.  17/10,36.  Colour  Required  

Name   

Address   


When  Tullio  Drops  his 
Make-up-A^  looks 
handsomer  still  on  a 
'  Picturegoer'  Postcard! 

YOV  probably  have  a  postcard  portrait  of 
Tullio  Carminati,  hut  have  you  the  one 
shown  here  ?  Tullio  is  not  always  cast  in  the 
role  of  lover.  When  .he  is  just  his  natural 
self,  he  is  more  handsome  still  !  The  card 
is  included  in  the  latest  list  of  1'icturegoer 
sepia  glossy  postcards. 

The  "Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  gives  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  get  your  postcards  at 
a  big  discount,  as  well  as  a  5s.  album  free. 
Holding  300  cards,  the  album  is  lettered 
in  gold  and  bound  to  resemble  snake- 
skin.  .\a  album  de  luxe,  bound  in 
blue  rexine,  is  also  obtainable.  "  Your 
album  is  superb — wtich  better  than  I  expect- 
ed." writes  a  Bournemouth  enthusiast. 

.\n  order  for  a  dozen  of  the  new  cards 
at  the  regular  price  of  2s.  6d.  dozen  is  all 
that  is  re<|uired  for  full  membership  privi- 
leges. Discount  on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  poitcards  from  the  following 
or  include  in  your  list  the  tutmes  of  any 
well-known  stars.  Sepia  glossy,  real  photos, 
3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doxen.  On  sate  to  alL  List 
of  nearly  2,000  cards  free  on  request. 


Hardie  Albright 
koss  .\lexan(ler 
Xoah  Beery,  jun. 
Bruce  Cabot 
Mary  Carlisle 
MadeleiDe  CarroU 
Katherine  De  Mille 
Melvyix  Douglas 
Mary  Ellis 
George  Fonnby 
Clark  Gable 
Janet  Gaynor 


John  Gielgud 
Harriet  Hilliaid 
Jean  Harlow 
Leslie  Howard 
Edward  Everett  Horton 
Je.inette  MacDonald 
Dirkie  Moore 
William  I'owell 
I'hilip  Re*'d 
Ginger  Ropers 
.Anno  ShirK  v 


and  IS  postcards  of  Shirley  Temple  in  "The 
Littlest    Hehel"    and     "Captain  January" 
all  different 


y-  ALBUM  FREE 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "  PICXl'REGOER  *  SALON. 

83  LobK  Acre.  l>»Ddoii,  W.C.'i. 
Ple*w«ntul  me  iw»  ii»riut>erol  t  lie  **  Pictures  oer" 
PtMtord  C1ul>  And  send  lue  Menitiervhip  Card  and 
full  pMtk-tiUn  i>f  dituiiuntA.  eU>.,  on  (ature 
orders.  1  eDrh>«e  onler  f<ir  not  lew  than  one 
dosen  ••  Pirturesoer  "  v>^>*U'ard»,  price  IIS  doxcD. 
Please  inc  lude  »itli  my  order  your  5/-  Pmlcard 
AKhiiii  /ree.  I  ^inrlone  1'-  extra  (or  'Ij-  extra  U 
the  allmm  4t  \mx«  i«  vboaen)  to  cover  4X»*l  <>( 
postaire  and  parking  on  my  ffift. 


P.O.  No   Amouot  

•Ot-ersea*  reader*  lOiould  eoolow  2^  extra  to 
ro*er  pat-kiiic  and  p«.*t*ce.  or  3,*  extim  if  album 
it  lmX€  In  reqninMl. 

(>t*«  P.<».  'and  *V>./  and  make  P»T»htc  to 
«  PUTl  RK<;ofc:U  M  KKKLY." 

irUk  rrt<  St^  ruMvmtfn  tHU  *«  refmrtd  f 
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straightfonvard  picture.  The  story 
deals  with  the  efforts  of  Ferguson, 
the  unscrupulous  manager  of  a 
lumber  company,  to  wxeck  the 
organisation  to  the  benefit  of  a 
rival  concern  in  whose  pay  he  is. 

\^^len  trouble  starts,  SaUy  Martin, 
the  joint  proprietor  of  the  mill,  is 
helped  by  Jim  Dolan,  a  friend  of 
her  ne'er-do-weU  partner.  After 
many  exciting  encounters  with  the 
sinister  Ferguson  and  his  minions, 
Dolan  triumphs  and  puts  the 
company  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 
winning  the  hand  of  the  fair  Sally 
in  the  process. 

Kermit  Maynard,  as  the  muscular 
hero,  plays  both  literally  and  meta- 
phorically with  a  punch,  Lucille 
Lund  is  attractive  and  sincere  as 
the  heroine,  and  Robert  Warwick 
makes  Ferguson  as  dastardly  a  villain 
as  ever  schemed  the  downfall  of  an 
innocent  business  girl. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  to  the 
story,  which  moves  along  fast  and 
smoothly,  and  should  undoubtedly 
appeal  both  to  youngsters  and  to 
those  who  prefer  adventure  to 
sophistication . 

*THE  DRAG-NET 

PtUhf.     American.     "A"  certificate.  Crime 
dratna.    Runs  66  minuUis. 

Rod  La  Rocqije  Larry  Thomas,  Jun. 

Marion  Nixon  Kit 

Betty  Compson  Mollie  Cole 

Jack  .^dair  Joe  Ross 

John  Dilson  Arnold  Crane 

Edward   Keane  .Arthur  Hill 

Donald  Kerr  Al  Wilson 

Joseph  W.  Girard  Thomas  Harrison 

John  Bantry  Fred  Cole 

Ed  Le  Saint  Lawrence  Thomas,  Sen. 

.\LLEN   Matthews  Spike  Miller 

Sid  Payne  Head  Waiter 

Directed  by  Vin  Moore  from  a  stage  play  by 
Willard  Mack. 

Rod  La  Rocque  stUl  possesses 
much  of  the  quietly  humorous 
personality  which  made  him  so 
popular  in  silent  films,  and  he  uses 
it  to  advantage  in  this  unpretentious 
crime  drama,  which  is  clear  if  not 
remarkable  in  plot  and  competently 
directed. 

He  is  cast  as  Larry,  dilettante  son 
of  a  banker,  who  is  made  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  and  becomes  the 
unwilling  investigator  in  the  case  of 
an  unknown  woman  found  murdered 
at  a  cafe.  With  the  help  of  Kit,  a 
society  reporter,  Larry  discovers  the 
woman  to  be  Molhe  Coie,  one  of  a 
ring  of  gamblers,  whose  agent.  Hill, 
is  employed  in  the  D.A.'s  office. 

Hill,  attempting  to  double-cross 
Larry,  is  found  by  him  dying  after  a 
struggle  with  Molly's  husband,  who 
has  broken  gaol  to  avenge  himself 
on  his  wife's  murderer.  Private 
investigation  and  Hill's  confession 
enable  Larry  to  get  the  handcuffs 
on  the  gamblers  and  propose  to  Kit. 

It  is  all  rather  familiar  stuff,  fiut 
the  underworld  atmosphere  is  effec- 
tively suggested  and  the  supporting 
ca.st  quite  adequate. 

.Marion  N'i.xon  is  quite  attractive 
as  the  heroine. 


'  *TWO  IN  REVOLT 

Radio.    Ameruan.    "V"  certificate.  Drama 
■  tilth  laniru  interest.    Runs  64  mintiles. 

JoiiN  Arlrdoe  John 

Loi.isK  Latimer  (iloria 

.Moroni  Olsen  B«Tnton 

Harry  Jans  Crane 

Wii.i.iE  Best  Kph 

.Mt  RRAV  ALfER  Andy 

Ethan  Laidlaw  Bill 

Kmmrtt  Vocak  Mason 

Max  Wacker   Davis 

"Li((htninK"  1'hc  Do/j 

"Warrior"  The  Horse 

Directed  fry  Olenn  Tryon. 

Best  described  as  an  animal  act, 
this  picture,  which  deals  with 
the  friendship  of  a  colt  and  a  dog, 
has  a  simple  charm  in  spite  of  its 
essential  naivete. 
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The  backgrounds  against  which 
the  action  takes  place  is  picturesque 
and  the  development  is  steady, 
culminating  in  a  spectacular  racing 
thrill. 

The  "acting"  honours  are  stolen 
by  Warrior,  a  thoroughbred  colt 
owned  by  Benton,  a  big  racing  man, 
and  Lightning,  a  half-bred  dog 
owned  by  John,  Benton's  trainer, 
who  become  friends  from  birth. 
WTien  Warrior  is  a  two-year-old, 
crooks  try  to  steal  him,  and  he  runs 
into  the  wilds,  later  to  be  followed 
by  Lightnihg. 

The  crooks  give  chase,  but  they 
are  repeatedly  thwarted  by  Light- 
ning, until  John  arrives  somewhat 
belatedly  on  the  scene.  Later, 
Warrior,  spurred  on  by  the  en- 
couraging barking  of  Lightning, 
wins  a  big  race,  and  his  victory 
leads  to  Benton  blessing  the  romance 
between  his  daughter  and  John. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
prise element,  but  the  animals  are 
well  introduced  and  the  human 
artistes  put  up  creditable  perfor- 
mances. 


♦SHIPMATES  O'  MINE 

Butcher.    British.    "(  "  certificate.  Comedy- 
drama.    Runs  86  minutes 

John  Garrick  Jack  Denton 

Jean  Adrienne  Loma  Denton 

Derek  BLOMnELDl  Tommy  Denton 

Guy  Dixon  /  at  different  ages. 

Richard  Hayward  Mike  Dooley 

Mark  Daly  .Andrew  McFee 

Wallace  Lvpino  Bill  Webb 

Frank  Atkinson  Oliver  Bright 

Cynthia  Stock  Angelina  Bright 

John  Turnbull  Capt.  Roberts 

N'avarre  Alan 

Patrick  Colbert  George 

Gordon  Little  Dick  Richards 

Jack  Hodges  Jim 

Horace  Sheldon's  Orchestra. 
Polly  Ward. 

The  Radio  Male  Voice  Choir. 
Sher.man  Fisher  Girls. 

Directed  by  Oswald  Mitchell. 

The  outstanding  performer  in  this 
simple  mixture  of  song  and 
sentiment  is  Patrick  Colbert.  He 
renders  the  song,  "  Shipmates  o' 
Mine,"  excellently. 

"The  plot  is  a  weak  one,  which 
introduces  you  to  Jack  Denton, 
popular  chief  officer  of  the  Neptune, 
who  distinguished  himself  during 
the  war,  and  following  his  marriage 
is  rewarded  with  the  command  of 


Jean  Adrienne  in  "Shipmates  o'  Mine" 

his  ship.  Through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  the  vessel  is  rammed,  and  to 
save  his  pas.sengors  he  abandons 
.ship.  Unfortunately,  the  Neplune 
remains  aHoat,  and  he  finds  himself 
in  disgrace  and  out  of  a  job. 

Misfortune,  in  the  shape  of  the 
deatli  of  his  wife,  .stalks  Jack,  but 
eventually  his  son,  Tommy,  makes 
contact  with  his  old  shipmates  and, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one 
Oliver  Bright,  the  Septune  is  put 
into  commission  again  with  Jack  in 
command. 


The  proceedings  generally  are 
somewhat  naive  and  the  sentiment 
strikes  an  old-fashioned  and  too 
familiar  note. 

The  cast,  headed  by  Jean  Adrienne 
and  John  Garrick,  do  their  best  to 
put  some  vitality  into  the  bare 
bones  of  the  plot. 

Settings  are  fair  and  include 
scraps  with  U-boats,  Austrian  and 
farm  backgrounds,  but  none  is  too 
well  lighted  or  photographed. 

The  popular  sentiment  and  tunes 
will  make  an  appeal  to  the  un- 
sophisticated. 

♦BOULDER  DAM 

Warner.    American.    "U"  certificate.  Melo- 
drama.   Runs  70  minutes. 

Ross  Alexander  Rusty  Noonan 

Lyle  Talbqt  Lacey 

Henry  O'Neill  Agnew 

Eleanor  Wesselhoeft  Ma  Vangarick 

Ronnie  Cosby  Peter  Vangarick 

Olin  Howland   Sheriff 

Patricia  Ellis  Ann  Vangarick 

Eddie   Acuff  Ed.  Harper 

Egon  Brecher  Pa  Vangarick 

Wm.  Pawley  Wilson 

George  Breakston  Stan.  Vangarick 

Jos.  Crehan  Boss  at  Dam 

Directed  by  Frank  McDonald. 

A conventional  story  of  a  tough, 
cynical  mechanic  who  acci- 
dentally kills  his  boss  in  a  brawl 
and  then  flees  to  the  far  West, 
where  he  is  helped  by  a  girl  who  is 
an  entertainer  in  a  dance  saloon. 
The  latter  manages  to  get  him  a 
job  working  on  the  great  Boulder 
Dam,  and  he  learns  to  take  a  real 
pride  in  his  job. 

WTien  catastrophe  threatens,  he 
averts  it  by  a  display  of  great 
personal  gallantry,  but  just  when 
everything  seems  to  point  to  a 
happy  and  prosperous  future  the 
problem  of  his  crime  becomes  acute. 
However,  he  tells  everything  to  his 
chief,  who  advises  him  to  stand  his 
trial,  and  not  only  promises  him 
every  legal  aid,  but  also  offers  him 
a  good  post  when  he  is  free,  and  the 
girl  promises  to  wait  for  him. 

The  triteness  of  the  story  is 
relieved  by  some  excellent  spectacu- 
lar photography  and  the  scenes 
which  deal  with  the  construction  of 
the  dam  aie  extremely  interesting. 
Ross  Alexander,  as  the  reformed 
mechanic,  acts  with  an  easy  and 
natural  charm,  Patricia  EUis  makes 
an  attractive  heroine,  and  a  notably 
sound  performance  comes  from 
Lyle  Talbot. 

*FORGOTTEN  FACES 

I'aramnunt.       American.       "A"  certificate. 
Emotional  melodrama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Herbert  Marshall  Hany  Ashton 

Gertrude   Michael  Cleo  Ashton 

James  Bi  rke  Sergeant  Donovan 

Robert  Cu.m.mings  Clinton  Faraday 

Jane  Rhodes  Sally  McBridc 

Robert  (;leckler  Mike  Davidson 

Arthur  Hohi  Hi-Jack  Eddie 

Ai.oNzo  Price  The  Warden 

Pierre  Watkin  Mr.  McBride 

.Alan  Edwards  Steve  Deland 

Dora  Clemant  Mrs.  McBride 

Mary  Gordon  Mrs.  O'Leary 

Directed  by  E.  A .  Dupont,  from  a  story  by 
Richard  Washburn  Child. 

A highly  sentimental  melodrama, 
very  slowly  developed,  and 
threadbare  in  design  and  applica- 
tion. 

Herbert  Marshall  is  cast  as  Harry 
Ashton,  a  successful  promoter  of 
gambling  saloons,  who  discovers 
his  wife,  Cleo,  in  the  arms  of  another 
and  shoots  his  rival  dead.  Before 
giving  himself  up,  he  takes  possession 
of  his  child,  Sally,  and  entrusts  her 
to  the  good  care  of  his  friend, 
I 'olice-Sergeant  Donovan.  A.shton 
then  goes  to  prison  for  life,  while 
Sally  is  adopted  by  the  wealthy 
McBrides. 

After  sinking  to  the  lowest 
dp])ths,  Cleo  loarns  that  Sally,  now 
seventeen  years  of  age,  is  about  to 
marry,  and  she  sets  the  stage  for 
l)lackmail.  Ashton,  however,  secures 
his  parole,  and  by  a  clever  ruse  he 


Ross  Alexander  and  Patricia  Ellis  m 
"Boulder  Dam" 

becomes  butler  in  the  McBride 
home.  Cleo  is  then  tricked  into 
calling,  and  a  dramatic  move  on  the 
part  of  Ashton  leads  to  his  death  and 
Cleo's  in  circumstances  that  keep 
for  ever  from  Sally  the  secret  of 
her  birth. 

The  star  does  his  best  with  his 
part,  but  fails  to  make  it  hve,  and, 
while  Gertrude  Michael  acts  soundly, 
she  suffers  from  the  same  paucity 
of  material  and  opportunity. 

The  sentiment  is  terribly  heavy 
handed  and  generally  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  bathos  rather  than 
pathos. 

The  production  is  well  staged, 
but  only  the  unsophisticated  will 
find  entertainment  in  the  out-moded 
theme. 

ELIZA  COMES  TO  STAY 

Twickenham.  F.  D.    British.    "A"  certificate 
Farce.    Runs  69  minutes. 

Betty  Balfour  Eliza  Vandaii 

Seymour  Hicks  Sandy  Verrall 

A.  R.  Whatmorb  Monty  Jordan 

Nelson   Keys  Sir  Gregory 

Vera  Boggetti  Vera  Laurance 

Ellis  Jeffreys  Lady  Elizabeth 

Oscar  Asche  Herbert 

With  Ben  Webster,  Diana  Ward,  Agnes 
Imlay,  Billy  Worth,  and  Donald  Burr. 
Adapted  from  H.  U.  Esmond's  play  by  G.  H. 
Fowler  Mear.     Directed  by  Henry  Edwards. 

The  humour  of  this  farce  is  out 
moded,  and  not  all  Seymour 
Hick's  polished  artistry  can  make 
it  alive  and  vital.  ' 

The  dialogue  is  weak  and  the 
general  treatment  is  pedestrian  and 
obvious. 

The  story  deals  with  a  certain 
gentleman,  the  Hon.  Sandy  Verrall, 
a  gay  bachelor,  who  accepts  the 
guardianship  of  KlizaVandan,  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  had  saved  his 
life  in  a  motor  accident.  After 
proposing  to  Vera  Laurance,  an 
actress,  to  provide  a  mother  for  his 
adopted  offspring  {whom  he  believes 
to  be  an  infant)  she  turns  out  to  be 
unprepossessing  young  woman. 

However,  t^liza  knows  her  way 
around,  and  after  j>lacing  herself  in 
the  hands  of  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker she  circumvents  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Sandy's  upstage  aunt. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  to  marry  her  off 
to  Mony  Jordan,  the  family  solicitor, 
and  catches  Sandy  on  the  rebound 
when  Vera  jilts  him  for  his  wealthy 
uncle,  the  susceptible  Sir  (iregory. 

The  gags  and  stiuations  are  all 
very  familiar,  and  they  do  not  gain 
anything  from  the  way  they  are 
staged. 

lii'tty  Halfour  is  not  too  happy  in 
her  role  of  Kliza,  and  the  supporting 
cast  do  what  they  can  in  the  circum- 
stances. 
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A  competent 
business  girl: 
her  make-up 
looks  natural 
and  refined 


SHE'S  A  LEICHNER  GIRL 

Why? — because  slie  can  rely  on  the  quahty,  the  moderate  price  suits 
her,  and.  above  all,  the  result  suits  her. 

She  uses  Leichner  Lipstick  and  Leichner  Rouge,  and  the  beautiful 
Poudre  Leichner,  achieving  the  effect  of  soft  natural  colour  glowing 
through  a  beautifully  even  skin.  Follow  her  example! 

Use  Leichner  and    enjoy    the    benefit   of    really  good  cosmetics. 

Leichner  Lipsticks  I  6d.  and  2  6d.  Leichner  Rouge  I  3d.  and  the 
Opalescent  Poudre  Leichner  2  -,  and  6d.  in  the  flattering  Shades 
Naturelle.  Rachel.  Apricot-Peach,  Brownish-Rosee,  Brownish  and  Ocre. 

Obtainable  everywhere. 

POUDRE  LEICHNER 

Have   you    heard    the    latest   Beauty   News  ? — the  . 
Leichner  Facial  Pack  for  the  elimination  of  Blackheads 

MADE     IN     ENGLAND     AT     LEICHNER     HOUSE,     ACRE     LANE.  S.W.2 


HIPITiPAJTlliEJ 


' 1     A      ON  GUARD 

pktsWtins  I 

ofallconfect»ners   AGAINST  CX)LD! 


WwiteieaekYOU 

TAPDAMCIHGM 

heatik,p£zasufie 


Mr*  Hury  Aadmn,  the  Funoas  Dancer.  **  1  hAve  a  method  which  is  aot 
•■If  liB*!*.  M  iBlalUhle.  1  aot  only  tell  yon  what  to  do.  knt  I  ah'>v  rou 
how  to  40  tt  ^  nmyle  diasmnj."  Vliu  c^onot  f&il  in  tft^i^omc  &n  arcom- 
piW»ed  Tm  D»«C«t — to  give  yuiirw-U  health,  pIeA»nre  and  profit — ber»ufte 
^  (r«ea  tb«  frHit  mnacles.  i^tvet  r<>a  a  fr-UoK  «'f  exhilaratloD  and  a  dliru  figure, 
pleaae*  your  frienda,  and  aivea  you  vh&t  his  l»ec'>nie  an  esaential  asset 
on  the  amateur  and  proIeMir>aal  stAge.  Eim  h  lee«oD  a  tap  dance  in  ttaetf, 
and  la  cxacti}  the  same  u  taiubt  by  private  tuHi<»n  at  1  fminea.  but  co«ta 
Tov  only  Seren  teaaonn  are  a  romiJet?  thre«-mh]ute  vtaKe-daccc. 

■aW  2/t  VOW  (or  ringle  leaar.n.  «r  10,-  fnr  complete  st^f-daoce  to 
HA&ET  AVDEEWI.  B«eord  Tap  Dnneef.  Rirenide.  Bisbopctoke.  H«att. 


BIG 'HALF  MOONS' 

GIVE  NAILS 
NEW  BEAUTY 

Your  nails  Icxjk  twice  as  attractive  when  their 
natural  beauty  is  not  hidden  by  hard, 
spreading  cuticles  and  shapeless  "  frames." 
Hidden  away  are  big  "  half-moons  "  that 
will  add  enormously  to  the  beauty  of  your 
finger-tips.  Now,  thanks  to  a  new  prepara- 
tion called  NAILOID,  you  can  soften  and 
remove  your  cuticles  in  one  operation,  and 
reveal  bigger  "  half-moons "  and  more 
slender,  shapely  "  frames  "  than  ever  before. 
Simply  use  this  fragrant  cream  on  your 
nail-brush  and  it  gives  you  a  complete  nail 

beauty  treaimeni  as  you  brush  your  nails.  It  creates  a 
natural  pearly  sheen  and  enriches  your  nails  with  oils 
thai  keep  them  tree  irom  cracks  and  blemishes. 
Try  it  to-daj-.  Ask  your  Chemist,  Hairdresser,  or 
any  Store  tor  NAILOID — 1/6.  Money  refunded  it 
not  satishcd.  Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps)  tor  generous 
trial  lar  to :  Allcock's,  Dept.  P.R.  7  ,  Hamilton  Square, 
Birkenhead. 


*'What  a  shame 
-every  drop  of 
perfume  spilt ! 

*'  How  old-fashioned — why  don't  you 
carry 


AZIADE 

(Aii-r-d»y) 

COMPACT  PEIFOMES 

(double  size) 


AZIADE  ?  " 

9  delightfuiljr  fragrant 

0  always  fresh 

%  won't  break, spill, evaporate 

^  handy  for  the  handbag 

^  economical  to  use 

%  Obtainable  from  Boots, 
Taylors,  and  all  good 
chemists  and  hairdressers. 

Ktaicbit  in  Jasmin,  Hott,  Vtofet,  Lilac, 
Carnation,  Chyprt,  Lavendtr,  Gardenia, 
Stveet  Pea,  Mimosa,  Narciaia,  Santol, 
Lily  of  the  Vollef.  Spring  Flowers, 
Wallflcmtr,  EouH^e-Cofocne. 

No  compact  genuine 
withfut  thit  labd.  Also  post  free  from 

AZUOE  LTD..  Dept  G,  in  BacUnekaa  rmt*  R— <.  «.W.1 


Odd  GLOWING  COLOUR 
BEAUTY  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
* 

NESTLE  COLOIUNSE  adds  coloar  to  your  hair 
us  it  rinsts.  Not  a  dye:  guaranteed  bamiless. 
Aids  in  getlinf;  the  waves,  and  enhances  any 
natural  curiiness.    Obtainable  from  ^^^^\ 
joax  osnal  chemist  or  hairdresser.  M  ^^^^ 
Two  rinses,  M.  ^ 

LOKINSE 


No  matter  how  itraif  ht  your  hair  is  now.  Vosemir."- 
a  hair  tpecialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  five  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.     No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  I 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.  I. '6  tube 
laau  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  < 
Top  l(  equally  cfTective  at  1/3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  food   chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 

II  Parsons  Lane.  Bury,  Lanes.     
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#  Don't  wonder  about  appealing  lips  !  Have 
thera  !  Michel  will  pivr  you  the  soft,  warm, 
tempting  lips  you  ciivy  in  others.  Its  colours 
are  flattering,  vivid.  Its  creamy  base  keeps 
mouths  soft,  unlined.  Its  assured  permanency 
gives  you  lip  lure  for  hours  at  a  time.  Insist  on 
Michel,  the  Creator  of  the  Permanent  Lipstick 
which  changes  colour  to  suit  every  complexion. 
Genuine  Michel  has  the  name  on  the  case  ! 

7  APPEALING  SHADES  : 

Blonde,  Brunette,  Scarlet,  Vivid, 
Raspberry,    Cherry.    The  New 
Modern  Tint,  Capucine. 
DELUXE  4/6;       LARGE  2/6;       POPULAR  1/6. 
Ask  also  for  Michel  Rouge  and  Eye  Cosmetique. 
Obtainable  at  all  good  shops. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

CALMON  &  NEATE,  LTD., 

Sole  Distributors, 

8,  G«rrard  Street,  London,  W.l. 

I   enclose   6d.    for    introductory   size  Michel 

Lipstick  in  shade. 


Name 


A  ddress 


(P.W.3) 


Two  of  the  faniouH 

KEAUTY  AIIIS 

'■<7/'  "  I:AU  ok  COLOONli 

t;RKAM  roiLi; T  soap 

per  tablet  *d.  ;  2  -  box  of  three. 

VM.CVM  POWORK 
Tin  with  iprinhler  topt  t  3.  lixtra  tarye  gize,  2  6. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?    Letters  from  our  Readers 


Who  is  the  Right  Darcy? 

The  Rival  Claims  of  Gable  and  Gielgud 


John  Gielgud 


•l.ll  ■  SLUUUII,  UiCKS. 


N  appalling  mistake  will  be  made 
if  Clark  Gable  plays  Darcy  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  It  is  a 
difficult  part  to  play,  for  Darcy  is 
the  Archsnob  of  Snobs,  yet  must  be  likeable 
enough  to  attract  the  delightful  Elizabeth 
Bennet.  They  would 
have  done  better 
with  Hugh  Williams; 
but  the  best  Darcy  of 
all  would  be  John 
Gielgud,  who  can  be 
aloof,  disdainful  and 
attractive  all  at  once 
without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Since   we  are 
evidently  in  for  an 
.\usten-Bronte  cycle, 
might    I    ask  that 
when  Miss  Hepburn 
does  a  "  Jane  Eyre  " 
film,  as  I  am  afraid 
she  will,  we  are  given 
Basil   Rathbone  as 
Rochester,  to  sugar- 
coat  the  pill?  Because  K-K-K-Katie  in  a 
Nova  Pilbeam  part  is  going  to  be  very  hard 
to  take. — Brenda  Johnson,  10  Sandringham 
Street,  York. 

Credit  British 

I wonder  to  what  extent  British  filmdom  is 
suffering  from  its  humble  beginning?  We 
still  talk  of  our  simpering  film-heroes,  but  I  don't 
suppose  many  could  actually  name  the  simperers 
of  to-day.  We  also  rake  up  that  old  charge 
against  our  producers  that  they  adhere  too 
closel}'  to  bedroom  comedies  for  screen  material. 
.\re  there  many  of  these  made  to-day  ? — if  so, 
I  confess  that  they  have  missed  my  town.  The 
whole  truth  is  that  we  imagine  many  of  these 
faults,  because  for  years  we  had  to  endure  them 
and  do  not  realize,  even  now,  that  they  have  been 
remedied. 

Hollywood  at  one  time  was  miles  ahead  of  us. 
Let  us  give  British  producers  credit  for  making 
up  the  leeway  even  if  they  are  not  yet  ahead  of 
their  .American  competitors. 

Old  complaints  die  hard  in  this  country,  don't 
they? — L.  Turvey,  112  Tennyson  Road,  Ports- 
wood,  Southampton,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  £1  Is. 

Our  Friend  the  Kinema 

Most  of  us  pass  through  life  haunted  by 
a  sense  of  inner  loneliness.  We  long  for  the 
.society  of  one  who  can  give  us  laughter,  enjoy- 
ment and  entertainment.  But,  can  we  ever  find 
this  ideal  society  ?  Yes.  In  this  modern  age  we 
ha\e  an  ideal  friend -  the  kinema;  a  friend  who 
is  ever  willing  to  stretch  forth  welcoming  arms  to 
all,  to  give  entertainment  to  suit  every  taste. 

Is  there  any  human  being  who  can  teach  us 
about  matters  of  eti(|uette  so  thoroughly  ?  Who 
can  give  us  such  elegant  ideas  on  dress?  Who 
can  show  us  to  perform  noble  actions  ?  Is  there 
anyone  who  can  relieve  the  monotony  of  drab 
existence  so  successfully  and  renew  lost  courage  ? 
Is  there  anyone  who  can  take  us  into  the 
Paradise  of  Laughter? 

The  kinema-  our  ideal  friend,  provides  a 
means  of  relaxation  from  a  montonous  life — 
to  forget  our  sorrows  to  study  humanity.  No 
other  place  could  afford  such  a  complete  survey 
of  mankind  as  the  kinema.  Yes,  I,  for  one,  thank 
you  all  you  big  kinemas  and  the  persons  whose 
shadows  I  always  see  on  the  silver  screen,  my 


ideal  friend — the  kinema. — T.  McLaren,  38  Park 
Lane,  Croydon,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of 
10s.  6d. 

A  Spoilt  Programme 

I have  a  grouse,  a  bad  grouse,  one  which  takes 
the  gilt  off  these  so-called  super-kinemas. 
The  other  day  on  entering  one  I  noticed  that  the 
advertised  programme  was  completely  "  U." 
Being  such  a  programme  and  a  matinee  perform- 
ance, with  cheap  seats,  it  was  well  supported  by 
the  children  who  being  on  holiday  were  naturally 
the  majority  of  its  patrons. 

The  films  were  excellent  and  in  no  way  to 
blame,  unfortunately  there  were  stage  turns, 
one  being  a  pair  of  comedians  who  cracked  the 
usual  smutty  jokes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
manager  of  that  theatre  must  be  lacking  in 
brains  as  well  as  decency. 

He  not  only  spoilt  a  good  "  U  "  programme  but 
put  that  act  on  in  a  matinee.  A  conjuring  turn 
would  have  been  more  appreciated,  .\fter  all, 
if  the  public  demand  such  comedians  they  should 
only  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  evening 
performance  when  the  children  are  generally 
missing. — Ashford  Maurice,  2b  Chestnut  Grove,- 
Balham.  S.W.\2. 

For  Grumblers 

I have  often  read  letters  to  "The  Thinker"  of 
people  complaining  of  their  kinemas. 
Perhaps  when  they  have  read  this,  they  will 
realise  how  fortunate  they  really  are. 

I  was  staying  in  a  small  village  in  Derbyshire, 
where  the  villagers  looked  forward  to  Friday 
night,  when  a  man  who  travelled  the  villages 
came  in  a  car  with  a  few  films. 

The  "kinema "  w£is  a  small  room  adjoining  the 
bank,  and  after  waiting  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  for  the  show,  which  was  oftener  than  not 
late,  the  villagers  trooped  in  to  sit  on  un- 
comfortable, backless,  wooden  forms,  and  see 
a  very  old  picture. 

They  paid  sixpence  to  sit  on  forms,  and  nine- 
pence  to  sit  on  ordinary  kitchen  chairs.  But 
they  considered  themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to 
see  a  film  at  all.  without  grumbling  about 
seats,  etc  ! — Miss  M.  Chorlton  (age  13),  c/o  72 
Chorlton  Street,  Higher  Openshaw,  Manchester,  1 1 . 


Raising  the  Price 


The  usual  matin6e  prices  for  our  local  kinema 
are  6d.  for  the  first  batch  of  seats,  up  to 
the  middle,  and  Is.  for  the  rest. 

But  when  Top  Hat  came,  the  management  put 
the  prices  up.  They  charged  6d.  for  the  first  few 
rows.  Is.  for  the  next  ones,  and  Is.  6d.  for  the 
back  ones. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfair  on  the  public  to  put 
the  prices  of  the  seats  up,  when  they  show  a 
good  film,  \fter  all,  the  prices  are  not  lowered 
for  a  bad  programme. — Phyllis  Daniels  (13 years). 
32  The   .Avenue,   Surhiton,  Surrey. 


.1 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films?  | 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly 

£i  IS.  and  ids.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5$.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegocr  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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IRENE  DUNNE 

Potter  &  Moore's  Powder-Cream  not  only 
gives  the  matt  refreshed  appearance  of 
powder,  but  also  softens  the  skin  wonder- 
fully which  powdtr  alone  cannot  do. 
Moreover  in  these  high  speed  days  it  is  so 
convenient  to  be  able  to  restore  one's 
complexion  with  a  few 
touches  from  a  dainty 
jar  which  fits  nicely 
into  the  hand-bag. 

Potter*  Moora't 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream  rou(e 
for  use  with  Potter  & 
Moore's  Powder-Cream 
You  must  try  them  both. 
Appl)r  the  cream  roufe 
first  and  you  will  be 
ama:ed  at  the  perfect 
results.  The  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  flass 
containers  for  sixpence. 


ftttti  9  lib  a  dainty 
mirror,  im  popular 
sbadti  ererym  hrre. 


Potter  &  Moores 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 

CROW  THICK,  STRONG 
WAVY  HAIR  LIKE  THIS 

1^  Beware  of   Falling  Hair. 

agt^^^^^  spreading  Baldness  or  hair- 
Mt^^^0H^       killing    Dandruff.  Grow 

^^^^F^^  *l*icl(i  *trong,  wavy  hair, 
^^^^P  or  be  free  from  dandruff, 

^■■F  ^prf  Ilk'  so  many  others.  Mr. 
^Wfi  J-  Murphy  ujrues  :  "  Before 

\  '  ^      using  Kotaiko  my  hair  was 

"  ^      very  weak,  and  falling  out 

in  COmbfulS  until  the  scalp 
was  almost  bare  on  top. 
I  had  used  several  tonics. 

Then  I  used  Kotalke.  Before 

 J  /  had  finished  the  second 

box,  my  hair  seemed  stronger.  This  improvement 
continued,  the  hair  is  now  thick  and  is  a  mau  of 
waves,  and  is  more  healthy  looking." 


KOTALKO 


II 1M  hav*  «an«niff  or  art  lMin{  hair,  or  if  you  art  nearly  or 
^  _  _  Mito  kald,  write 


To  JOHN  HART  BRITTAIN.  Ltd., 

t  Percy  Street  (104BS),  London,  W.l. 

Please  send  me,  jKxit  paid,  Testing  Package 
of  KOTALKO  and  KOTAI.KO  SOAP,  with 
(Urectionfi,  for  which  I  encloHe  t)ire«|ienre  in 
ttamps. 


NAMK . 


ADDKRSfl 


fui  tut  iMts 
witk 

KOTALKO 
acuu  t  Stttei 
hir  Fillidn 
with 

KOTALKO 

VMf  Stir 

ttt  THie 


Recipe  for 

GLAMOROUS  NAILS 


Make  it  a  practice  to  tint 
your  nails  with  the  new 
and  improved  Cutex  Liquid 
Pohsh.  This  new  polish  is 
easier  to  apply  than  ever 
before.  It  resists  evaporation 
and  won't  thicken  in  the 
bottle  in  ordinary  use  !  In 
a  choice  of  fifteen  smart 
shades. 

It's  important,  too,  to  use 

SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BOTTLES— MaU  the 
coupon  with  6d.  for  the  Cutex  Trial  Kit  in- 
cluding Liquid  Polish  and  Oily  Polish  Remover. 

CUTEX 

LIQUID  POLISH 


only  Cutex  Oily  Polish 
Remover  because,  unlike 
imitations,  it  removes 
polish  without  drying  the 
nails  or  interfering  with 
the  wear  of  the  polish. 
Your  favourite  shop  has 
Cutex  preparations.  Try 
them  to-day.  Made  in  Great 
Britain. 


r"Dept.  XI 16,  NORTHAM  WARREN  LTD.,  | 

I  211  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.I.  I 

I  (Indicate  Shade)—  j 

I  Natural — Rose — Coral — Cardinal,  j 

I  Name      | 

I  Address    I 

L  ' 


My  constant  companion 
jA^A^jA^  compact  foeAj^umjg, 
SAYS  Miss  GREAT  BRITAIN  1936 

"  MoBt  fascinating  and  refreshing  is  AVA  COMPACT  PERFUME."  declares 
charming  Miss  O.  M.  Carpenter,  ■Winner  of  thi  '  Daily  Sketch '  Beauty 
Competition.  Choose  your  favourite  perfume  ttom  these  concentrated 
essences  of  living  flowers. 

LILAC,   JASMIN,    GARDENIA.    MUGUET.    LAVENDER,  VIOLET. 


FULL 
SIZE 


I 


BUY  OSE  10-DAy  from  your  Chetnint.  Boots, 
Timothy  M'liites  ic  Taylors  or  your  Hairdresser — or 
1  -  P.O.  or  stimps  for  each  perfume  required,  to — 


EACH 

AVA   LTD.,   (Dept.   P.I),  9.  PARK  HILL,  LONDON,  S.W.4 


HERE  IS  A  REAL  BEAUTY  TIP 

To  secure  tl^e  loveliness  which 
only  belongs  to  a  perfect  skin,  a 
few  drops  of  O.D.D.  Brand 
Prescription  should  be  occasion- 
ally applied  to  the  face. 
D.D.D.  Brand  Prescription  is  a 
.sure  remedy  for  enlarged  pores, 
spots  and  pimples.  Buy  a  1/3 
bottle  to-day    at    any  chemist. 


FREE 

Write  to  0.0.  D. 
Loboralor/es,  Dept. 
PIO,  fleet  Lane,  London, 
E.C.4.  for  o  GENER- 
OUS TRIAL  BOTTLE 
of  O.D.O.  Brond  Pre- 
scription FREE. 


.N  E  \\ 
NAILS 
N  E  X  T 
\Vt  KK  r 

hree  booklet  teot  under  ptaio 
sealed  cover  eiplaios  bow  you  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  cure  yourieii' 
of  this  obiectionable,  health-eadangerinK 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-snnestion.  New 
discovery.    Send  lid-  stamp  for  postage. 
FILTEX  LTD.  ;DepL  P.',  31,  The  Broad- 
way, Crouch  End,  Loodon,  N.8. 
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I  never  knew 


IN  THE  MAUVE  PACKET 


. .  because 
my  hair  is  fair 

But    there's   a    Special  Camilatone 
Shampoo  for  Auburn,  DarK  and  Giey 
or  White  hair.   Camilatone  is  the  only 
Shampoo  which  includes  a  real  toning 
rinse    in    each  packet. 


.'ROM        HAIRDRESSERS,  CHEMISTS 


June  Clyde  Sets  a  Fashion 

{continued  from  Page  24) 

without  further  decrease  until  the  work 
measures  6  '/g  inches  from  the  commencement 
of  the  armhole,  finishing  so  that  the  right 
side  of  the  work  will  be  facing  when  working 
the  next  row. 

Shape  the  Shoulders  as  follows,  keeping 

the  continuity  of  the  rib  : — 

1st  row — Work  to  the  last  9  sts.,  turn. 

2nd  row — Slip  1,  work  to  the  last  9  sts.,  turn. 

3rd  and  4th  rows — Slip  I,  work  to  the  last 

19  sts.,  turn. 

5th  row — Slip  1,  work  to  the  last  29  sts.,  turn. 
6th  row — Slip  1,  'work  to  the  last  29  sts. 
Break  off  wool.  Slip  all  the  sts.  on  to  one 
needle,  turn  and  rejoining  the  wool,  with  the 
right  side  of  the  work  facing,  cast  off  as  follows  : 
Next  row — Cast  off  29  sts.,  work  the  following 

24  sts.  in  rib,  there  now  being  25  sts.  on  the 
right-hand  needle,  cast  off  the  remaining 
29  sts.  Break  off  wool.  Slip  the  remaining 

25  sts.  on  to  a  safety  pin  for  the  present. 

THE  SLEEVE 

Using  Xo.  9  needles  and  scarlet  wool,  cast  on 
38  sts.  Working  into  the  back  of  the  sts.  on 
the  first  row  only,  work  rows  1  to  8  inclusive 
as  worked  at  the  commencement  of  the 
right  front. 

Now  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Using  white  wool,  work  16  rows  in  k.  1,  p.  1 

rib,  increasing  1  st.  at  the  end  of  the  last  row. 

Change  to  No.  6  needles  and  using  white 

wool,  proceed  in  rib  as  follows  : — 

1st  row— P.  3,  (k.  1,  p.  2)  3  times,  k.  1.  p.  3, 

(k.  1 ,  p.  2)  twice,  k.  1 ,  p.  3,  (k.  1 ,  p.  2)  3  times, 

k.  1,  p.  3. 

2nd  row— K.  3,  (p.  1,  k.  2)  3  times,  p.  1, 
k.  3,  {p.  1,  k.  2)  twice,  p.  I,  k.  3  (p.  1,  k.  2) 
3  times,  p.  1,  k.  3. 
Repeat  these  2  rows  twice  more. 
Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib,  increase  at 
both  ends  of  the  next  row  and  every  following 
6th  row,  until  there  are  65  sts.  on  the  needle. 
Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib,  proceed 
without  further  increase  until  the  work 
measures  17^  inches  from  the  commence- 
ment, finishing  so  that  the  right  side  of  the 
work  will  be  facing  when  working  the  next 
row. 

Shape  the  Top  as  follows  : — ■ 
Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  rib,  cast  off 
5  sts.  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  2  rows,  then 
decrease  1  st.  at  both  ends  of  the  next  row 
and  every  alternate  row  following,  until 
43  sts.  remain.  Now  decrease  1  st.  at  both 
end*  of  the  next  row  and  every  row  following 
until  1 1  sts.  remain.  Cast  off  purlwise. 
Work  another  sleeve  in  the  same  manner. 

THE  COLLAR 

join  the  shoulders  of  the  back  and  fronts 
together.  Slip  the  sts  of  the  border  of  the  right 
front  off  the  .safety  pin  on  to  a  No.  9  needle, 
the  point  to  the  inside  edge,  join  the  white 
wool  and  knit  up  20  sts.  along  the  side  of 
the  neck.  Slip  the  25  sts.  of  the  back  on  to  a 
spare  needle  and  then  slip  them  on  to  a  second 
spare  needle,  thus  the  point  will  be  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  p.  I,  (k.  1,  p.  1)  12  times 
across  these  sts.,  knit  up  20  sts.  along  the 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  left  front.  Slip  the 
sts.  of  the  border  of  the  left  front  on  to  a 
.  No.  9  needle,  the  point  to  the  inside  edge, 
k.  1,  (p.  1,  k.  I)  4  times  across  these  sts. 
(83  sts.  now  on  the  needle.) 
Now  proceed  as  follows  : — 


WHO'S  WHO 

Richard  Cromwell 

ANOTHKK  case  of  local  boy  makes  good. 
Koy  Kadabaugh,  to  give  Cromwell  his  real 
name,  was  born  and  brought  up  almost  in  the 
sliadows  of  the  Hollywood  studios.  He  was 
running  an  ;irt  .studio  in  l.os  .\ngeles  when, 
without  acting  experience,  he  applied  for,  got 
the  title  role,  and  scored  a  success  in  the  talkie 
T nl'able  David.  He  has  been  one  of  Hollywood's 
Ijvisiest  leading  men  ever  since,  his  pictures  includ- 
tnj;  .  liuima.  Are  These  Our  Children  ?  Tom  lirotvn 
of  Culver,  7  he  House  of  Connellv,  The  Lives  of  a 
Deiifi/il  I.ancer,  Gentlemen  of  the  \av\'.  Life  Begins 
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1st  row — Using  white  wool,  p.  1,  *  k.  1,  p.  1 

Repeat  from  *  to  the  end. 

2nd  row — K.  1,  *  p.  1,  k.  1.    Repeat  from 

*  to  end. 

3rd  row — As  the  1st  row.   Break  off  wool. 
4th  row — Using  scarlet  wool,  k.    Break  off 

wool. 

5th  row — Using  white  wool,  p. 
6th  and  7th  rows — .\s  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows. 
8th  row — Using  daffodil  wool,  k.  4,  cast 
off  3  sts.  for  a  buttonhole,  k.  to  the  end. 
9th  row — *  P.  1,  k.  I.  Repeat  from  *  to  the 
casting  off,  cast  on  3  sts.,  (k.  1,  p.  1)  twice. 
Break  off  wool. 

10th  row — Using  scarlet  wool  and  working 

into  the  back  of  the  cast  on  sts.,  k. 

Hth  row — P.  1,  *  k.  1,  p.  1.    Repeat  from 

*  to  the  end. 

Using  scarlet  wool,  cast  off  in  rib. 

THE  EMBROIDERY 

Mark  out  each  front  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, commencing  114  inches  from  the  k.  1, 
p.  1  ribbing  at  the  lower  edge,  join  together 
the  first  group  of  four  k.  1  ribs. 
Leaving   21/2   inches   between  each  "join," 
continue  joining  each  group  of  four  k.  1  ribs 
alternately,  leaving  a  group  of  three  k.  1 
ribs  between  each  stripe  of  "joins." 
Work  over  these  "joins"  as  follows  : — 
Using  Daffodil  wool  and  commencing  at  the 
"join"  nearest  to  the  lower  edge,  work  over 
the  four  k.   1  ribs,  drawing  them  together 
with  a  1/2"''^'^^  loop,  work  several  more  loops 
in  the  same  manner.    Fasten  off  securely  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Using  scarlet  wool,  work  in  the  same  manner 
over  the  next  "join." 

Using  daffodil  and  scarlet  wool  alternately, 
work  over  the  remaining  "joins"  as  before. 
Embroider  the  back  and  sleeves  in  the  same 
manner. 

MAKE-UP 

Stitch  the  sleeves  into  position. 
Omitting  the  ribbing  on  the  lower  edges  of 
the  back,  fronts  and  slee\-es,  also  the  collar, 
press  the  work  on  the  wrong  side,  using  a 
warm  iron  and  a  damp  cloth.  Join  the  side 
and  sleeve  seams. 

Make  the  "  tufts"  for  fastening  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Cut  12  strands,  each  1 14  inches  in  length,  of 
the  daffodil  and  scarlet  wools.  Place  these 
24  strands  both  together  and  secure  by  winding 
white  wool  several  times  firmly  round  the 
middle.  Fasten  off  securely.  Trim  the  ends 
neatly  to  leave  a  "tuft"  1 14  inches  in  length. 
Make  6  more  "tufts"  in  the  same  manner. 
.Attach  the  "tufts"  on  to  the  left  front  to 
correspond  with  the  buttonholes. 
Using  the  crochet  hook  and  one  strand  of 
each  of  the  daffodil  and  scarlet  wools  together, 
work  a  cord,  36  inches  in  length.  Fasten  off. 
Thread  the  cord  through  the  holes  at  the 
waist  and  finish  off  each  end  by  attaching  a 
small  tassel,  made  as  follows  : — 
Using  the  daffodil  and  scarlet  wools,  wind 
each  of  these  18  times  round  a  piece  of 
cardboard  2  54  inches  in  width.  Tie  the  wools 
on  the  cardboard  firmly  together  and  slip 
off  the  cardboard.  Close  the  circle  thus 
made  and  bind  together  with  the  cord, 
winding  this  round  one  end  of  the  tassel, 
commencing  1  inch  from  the  point  where 
the  tassel,  commencing  1  inch  from  the 
fxjint  where  the  tassel  was  tied.  Stitch  the 
cord  firmly  to  keep  it  in  position,  stitching 
through  the  cord  and  tassel  both  together. 
Cut  through  the  free  end  of  the  wool  and 
trim  neatly. 


at  Forty,  and  Poppy.  Dick  will  be  27  on  January 
8  next,  is  5  ft.  10  in.  tali,  and  weighs  140  1b. 

Larry  (Buster)  Crabbe 

ONIC  of  the  few  athletic  kings  to  make  good 
in  movies,  Larry  holds  five  world  swimming 
records.  The  athlete-actor  is  due  to  make  a 
picture  in  Britain  shortly.  He  is  6  ft.  1  in.  tall, 
weighs  188  lb.,  and  requires  five  meals  a  day  to 
fuel  his  giant  body.  I'"ilms  :  Tartan  the  L'earless, 
To  the  Last  Man,  .Man  of  the  Forest.  Thundering 
Herd,  Girl  of  Mv  Dreams,  Search  for  Beauty, 
You're  Telling  Me,  Badge  of  Honour,  The  Oil 
Raider.  Sevada,  Drift  L'ence,  Desert  Gold,  Flash 
Gordon.  The  Aricona  Raiders. 
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LE  TOUQUET 

GOLF     AND  GLAMOUR-^f 

nith  CALIFORMAX  POPPY 


Lady  Milhanke, 

the  famous  London  hostess,  is  a  keen  golfer 
and  is  often  to  be  found  at  Le  Touquet  enjoyinj^ 
her  favourite  sport.  Chooses  her  perfume  every 
bit  as  carefully  as  she  chooses  her  driver  — 
CALIFORNIAN  POPPY  for  all  occasions,  the 
links  no  less  than  the  ballroom. 


CALIFORNIAN  POPPY 

1  6    3/-    5  -    9,-    and  trial  sizes 


CAL  23A-S3e 


SEE  TRIAL  OFFER  BELOW 


Beauty  Experts  Praise  New 

TAITOO 


MASCARA 


BLACK 


Needs  no  WOter  to  Opp/y  •  /or  brunettes 

—  comp/ete/y  waterproof !  brown 

Beauty  expens  unanimously  praise  tattoo  f"'  blondes 
cream  MASCARA  for  the  sur-lit  glamour  it  BLUE 
gives  to  eyes.    They  find  it  really  smart-  fg^  evening 
proof,  completely  waterproof  .  .  .  easier 
to  apply  than  cake  or  liquid  mascaras.  uiear 
TATTOO  cream  MASCARA  .  .  .  in  a  tube  !   Squeeze  on  to 
the  brush,  whisk  over  your  lashes  .  .  .  and  there  they 
are — dark,  silk-soft  and  lustrous.   Looking  twice  their 
actual  length  !   At  all  cosmetic  counters  in  a  smart 
satin  vanity,  rubber-lined,  with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

•  To  Fassett  Gf  Johnson  Ltd.   Dept.  M  ,  I 
86  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.x.  \ 
For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.),  send  }0-day  trial  j 


tube  of  Tattoo  er« 


Mascara,  with  brush. 


Mark  colour  desired :  black  □  bkown  □  BLUE  □  j 

Name  | 

Address  j 

{BcplUt  Tentrt  lemletl  rntdvitf  )rilk  1 U. /-oifa^  i  PG  I7103U  j 


0  /ntrtxfuctory  o/far 
for  HmHud  pmriod 
only. 

HURRY  WHILST 
THERES  TIME 


■XirO.MEN  throughout  the 
' '  country  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  less-than- 
half-price  introductory  offer 
are  finding  new  beauty  with 
the  aid  of  Virginia's  Holly- 
wood Preparations. 

This  outfit  includes 
Virginia's  Wonder  Mask,  as  used  by  many  Stars — 
the  plastic,  white  cream  mask  which  will  not  stiffen  and 
washes  oft  with  cold  water  .  .  .  Cleansing  and  Vanish- 
ing Creams  .  .  .  Skin  Pood  ...  the  new  Paste  Roage 
for  cheeks  and  lips  .  .  .  and  Powders,  soft  as  down. 

Get  Your  Outfit  Now 
IMPORTANT.  —If  not  obtainable  from  your  usual 
chemist,  hairdresser  or  store,  fill  in  coupon  below 
and  post  with  P.O.  for  3  6  to  the  address  printed 
on  the  coupon.  Your  outfit  will  be  sent  by  return. 


rTISOinA'S  HOLLrWOOO 
PEETAKATIORS  (IMCl.  LTD..  Dept.  PA  SLOUGH. 
BUCKS. 

PIe«e  tend  your  introductury  7/6  HoU>-vood 

BcAUtjr  Outfit.  I  eniloM  P.O.  fur  3/«  and  give  the 
uAme  and  addrcM  ul  my  usual  dealer. 


Adireu  

Same  and  Addrtt*  of  Dt^Ur. 


After  your  boy  has  seen  you  home — 
are  you  left  sometimes  wondering  why 
he  seems  diffident,  hesitating  to  say  he 
loves  you— comparing  him,  perhaps, 
with  the  ardent  romantic  lovers  of  the 
screen  ?    .Make  htm  a  screen  lover  to- 
night by  using  the  stars'  secret  of  irre- 
sistible   allure — their 
own   lipstick,  the 
famous  KISSPROOF 
indelible  lipstick, 
placed  by  the  experts 
in   ever>-  Hollywood 
dressing-room.  Get  it 
in  the  fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  AUT- 
OMATIC at  I  -,  the 
smartest    beauty  aid 
obtainable.     At  all 
chemists,  hairdressers 
and  department  stores. 
See  also  the  exotic 
new  baton  at  6d. 


llissproof 


NEW  AuTO 


MAT,c  J?/^//?^  LIPSTICK 


FULL 
PRICE 
ONLY 


WITHOUT  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS  OR  IRKSOME  DIETING 

WEAR  THE 

M  B  R  O  N 

REDUCINC 

O  R  S  E  T 

SENT  FOR 


DEPOSIT 

This  is  a  high-grade,  genuine 
Reducing  Corset,  at  a  Bargain 
Price  hitherto  unheard  of. 
For  the  over-developed  figure 
and  the  "  not  so  slim,"  tUs 
model  is  confidently  recom- 
mended as  the  mo!<t  perfect 
modem  garment  for  their  par- 
ticular needs.  Made  in  a  new 
washable  fabric,  which  exercises 
an  action  jui>t  like  massage 
I,)  with  every  movement  of  the 
body,  so  that  unwanted  and 
superfluous  fat  is  gradually 
elimiuated  without  any  harmftil 
effect*.  Scientific  perforation 
gives  natural  ventilation  and 
controls  body  temperature.  Soft  lining  next  skin ;  boned 
spiral  supports  and  four  adjustable  Rayon  suspenders.  In  Tea 
Rose  only.  Send  deposit  NOW  and  judge  for  yourself.  (Sse 
Coupon  below.)  Sizes  24  to  36  ins.  waist. 

BRASSIERE  L.U.  131.— Made  from  Tea  Rose  fabric  to 
match  Corset,  with  good  qtialitv  net  material  at  bust.  Sixes 
32  to  44  ins.  bust.    Price  4/11. 


SEND  THIS  COUPOM  FOR  YOUH  REDUCING  CORSET  NOW  ! 


Fleaae  Kod  me,  on  approral,  the  new  Amhroo  Reducing  Coreet  at  I 

Baijaln  Price  of  10/11 :  alao  Braaaiere  to  match  at  4/11  (itrike  oat  U  not  ' 

re«)ulr«dl.    My   meacarementa   are :  | 

Bait   Waot   Hips   I 

If  ordered  together,  the  two  garmeota  an  Riddled  for  I4/11.  , 

I  enck»e  1/6  depoait,  wttb  4d.  poatage,  and  will  remit  balance  either  I 

in  one  aum  or  by  monthly  Inatalmenta  of  2/6.    If  not  mtiafled.  and  1  , 

ret*m>  the  garment  or  garmeata  at  once,  unwara.  vou  will  refund  my  | 
depoait. 

Badoae  Coopon  with  loll  aaax  (Hit.  or  Mia)  aad  aMiaa  *■<  Postal  I 

Orte  enand  this  /  /  is  ink.   Oreraeaa  full  caah  onlv.  ' 

Pittmiotr  lu/10/36.    Xt.  273.  I 

PoBt  yoor  Order  at  once  to  -  ' 

A.MBR08E   WILSO.N.    l.Tn„   273    .\.MBRON    HOUSE.  1 

m,   V.\UXHALL   BRIDGE    ROAD.   LO.VDON,  S.W.1.  . 

The  lajyert  Mall  Older  Coraet  Houae  in  the  world.  I 


When  you  wake  with 
there's  something  wrong! 

A  foul-tasting  mouth  when  you  wake  in  the  morning 
means  that  your  system  contains  poisonous  decayed  food 
waste  matter  which  has  no  right  to  be  there  !  "  Morning 
mouth". — along  with  bad  breath  and  coated  tongue — i.*  a  sure 
sign  of  stomach  disorder  or  constipation.  Your  whole  body 
is  being  poisoned,  causing  not  only  bad  skin,  headaches,  loss 
of  vitality  and  depression — but  eventually  serious  illness  and 
disease.  Let  Feen-a-mint  cleanse  your  system  and  banish 
stomach  troubles  and  constipation.  Let  Feen-a-mint  give 
you  a  clear  complexion,  bright  eyes  and  "sweet"  breath. 
Feen-a-mint  works  naturally  and  easily,  and  its  fresh  mint 
Savour  makes  it  a  family  favourite,  lii  million  people  all 
over  the  world  lUfienJ  on  Feen-a-mint.  ScM  in  1/3  packets 
by  chemists  and  stores  everywhere. 
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Not  guilty — of 

"Tired  Skin" 


HERES  MY 
DAUGHTER 
COME  TO 
FETCH  US 
TO  LUNCH. 


BARBARA. 

I  didn't 

RECOGNISE 
YOU. 


OWN  UP-  WHAT 
HAVE  YOU  BEEN 
DOING  TO  LOOK 
SO  DIFFERENT? 


AM  I  IN 
THE  WITNESS 
BOX^ 


There's  no  attraction  to  compare  with  a 
lovely  skin— and  none  that's  so  easy  to  gain. 
City  air  and  city  grime  can  take  much  of  the 
life  and  loveliness  from  your  complexion. 
Don't  wait  for  *'  tired  skin."  Start  the  simple 
Knight's    Castile    beauty   treatment  now. 

Knight's  Castile  will  stimu- 
late your  skin  back  to 
natural,  glowing  lovehness. 
Knight's  Castile  is  specially 
made  for  the  face !  Four- 
pence  per  tablet. 

Knights  Castile 

TOILET  SOAP 


KC  I  79-4aa 


JOHN  KNIGHT  LIMITED— SOAP  MAKERS  SINCE  1817 
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Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


D.  B.  (Billericay). — Addresses  ;  Jessie  Ma»- 
thews,  Nova  PUbeam  and  Desmond  Tester  : 
c/o  Gaumont  British  Studios;  Jane  Withers, 
Shirley  Temple  :  c/o  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
Studios.  Dick  Powell,  c/o  Warner  Bros. 
Freddie  Bartholomew,  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Studios.  Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred 
Astaire,  c/o  Radio  Studios. 

D.  A.  G. — 1  am  sorry  but  we  cannot 
give  you  a  star's  private  address,  but  if  you 
write  to  Jessie  Matthews,  c/o  Gaumont 
British  Studios,  I  am  sure  the  letter  will 
reach  her.  Miss  Matthews  was  bom  March 
11,  1907,  London;  5  ft.  5  in.,  dark  hair  and 
eyes;  mar.  (1)  Heiuy  Lytton,  Jnr.  (mar.  dis.). 
(2)  Sonnie  Hale.  Latest  film  Head  Over 
Heels. 

Gracie's  Fan. — Centre  spreads,  etc.  con- 
cerning Gracie  Fields  published  as  follows  : 
Aug.  3,  35,  Look  Up  and  Laugh — centre 
spread.  Oct.  20,  34  :  Sing  As  We  Go— 
supplement.  April  21,  34  :  Love,  Life  and 
Laughter  supplement.  Aug.  4,  34  :  Ee,  I 
Wi^h  I  was  With  You  /—article. 

B.  S.  (Renfrewshire). — I  think  the  people 
you  refer  to  in  Wedding  Group  were  Alastair 
Sim  as  Angus  Graham  and  Naomi  Plaskitt 
as  Jessie. 

RfBEHT  Mao. — Robert  Taylor's  films 
include:  Broadway  Melody  of  1936,  Mag- 
nificent Obsession,  Small  Town  Girl,  Secret 
Interlude,  His  Brother's  Wife,  The  Gorgeous 
Hussy  and  Camille. 

PizzLED  Picturegoer. — (1)  No,  you  are 
mistaken;  Preston  Foster  is  not  dead.  It 
was  Gordon  Westcott  who  was  killed  in  a 
polo  match.  (2)  Bette  Davis's  name  is 
pronounced  as  in  Betty. 

Ginger  (Surrey). — (1)  We  did  not  publish 
a  centre  spread  of  The  Lives  of  a  Bengal 
Lancer  but  the  story  appeared  in  three  parts 
in  th;  June  8,  June  IS  and  June  22,  1935 
issues.  (2)  Bessie  Love  is  married  to  Howard 
Hawks  and  has  a  daughter  Patricia. 

Film  Fan. — Ricardo  Cortez  is  the  widower 
of  Alma  Rubens.  Write  to  him,  c'o  this 
Magazine. 

Stella  (Liverpool). — No;  Robert  Donat 
did  not  play  in  Captain  Blood.  His  latest 
film  is  Knight  Without  Armour  with  Marlene 
Dietrich. 

A.  J.  A.  (Oxford).— (1)  Barbara  Kent  takes 
the  part  of  Jeanne  in  Guard  That  Girl.  (2) 
Ruby  Keeler,  b.  Aug.  25,  1909,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  5  ft.  4  in.,  105  lb.  (3)  Jack 
Oakie,  b.  Nov.  12,  1903,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  5  fl. 
10  in. 

Film  Fan  (Blackpool). — (1)  Esmond  Knight 
took  the  part  of  Geoffrey  Dawson  in  Girls 
Will  Be  Boys.  (2)  Frankie  Darro  plays  the 
part  of  Blackie  and  Charlotte  Henry  that  of 
Julia  in  Baxter's  Millions. 

J.  P.  (Scotland).— (1)  Addresses  :  Marlene 
Dietrich,  c/o  London  Films;  Luise  Rainer 
C  O  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer;  Paul  Cavanagh 
c/o  Twentieth  Century-Fox ;  David  Niven  and 
Joel  McCrea,  c/o  United  Artists.  (2) 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Gary  Cooper  and  John 
Halliday  took    the  chief    parts  in  Desire. 

BucKEY  Kid. — (1)  John  Boles  sang  "  It 
Happened  in  Monteray"in  Kingof  Jazz  and 
Laura  La  Plante  played  opposite  him  in  this 
film.    (2)  John  Mills,  b.  Feb.  22,  1909;  fair 


hair  and  blue  eyes.  Latest  film  :  O.H.M.S 
(3)  Nova  Pilbeam,  b.  Nov.  13,  1919. 
Wimbledon,  England;  light  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  (4)  Jan  Kiepura,  b.  Sosnowiec, 
Poland,  May  16,  1902,  grey  eyes,  brown 
hair;  engaged  to  Marthe  Eggerth.  Talkie 
debut  in  The  City  of  Song.  Magda  Schneider 
played  opposite  him  in  Tell  Me  To-night. 

Mills  Fan  (Nottingham). — John  Mills, 
b.  Feb.  22,  1909;  married  Aileen  Raymond, 
March,  1932;  making  O.H.M.S.  and  has 
signed  to  play  in  a  film  for  Alexander  Korda. 
Write  to  him,  c/o  Gaumont  British  Studios. 
At  present  appearing  on  the  stage  in  Aren't 
Men  Beasts  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 

Inquisitive. — Jeanette  MacDonald  and 
Nelson  Eddy  are  now  making  Maytime. 
Miss  MacE>onald  has  recently  become 
engaged  to  Gene  Raymond. 

M.  R.  (Durham). — Write  to  Jane  Withers 
and  Shirley  Temple,  c  o  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  Studios. 

Anxious  Springbok  (S.  Africa). — (1)  Paul 
Robeson's  latest  film  is  The  Song  of 
Freedom.  (2)  Elisabeth  Bergner's  latest  films 
are  As  You  Like  It  and  Dreaming  Lips. 
(2)  Birthdates  :  Elisabeth  Bergner,  b.  Aug. 
1900;  Myma  Loy,  b.  Aug.  2,  1905;  Conrad 
Veidt,  b.  Jan.  22,  1893.  (3)  Renate  MuUer 
has  not  made  any  films  for  some  time  now. 

N.  G.  J.  (Woodford).— Allan  Jones,  b. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  14.  1908,  6  ft.  tall, 
175  lb.,  brown  hair  ^nd  eyes,  married  Irene 
Hervey.  He  inherits  his  fine  singing  voice 
from  his  Welsh  father,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Jones, 
who  had  him  trained  early  for  a  singing 
career.  Warner  Bros,  are  thinking  of  re- 
making The  Desert  Song  with  Mr.  Jones  as 
The  Red  Shadow.  His  films  so  far  mclude  : 
Reckless,  A  Night  at  the  Opera,  Rose  Marie, 
Show  Boat. 

A  Reader  (London) — Errol  Flyiui,  b., 
Ireland,  June  20,  1909,  6  ft.  2  in.,  180  lb. 
brovm  hair  and  eyes,  married  Lili  Damita. 
Latest  film  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

Garbo  Fan  (North  London). — (1)  The 
music  in  Queen  Christina — "The  Snow 
Ride,"  "To  the  Inn,"  "Amour,"  and  "Sere- 
nata"  by  Stothart,  not  published,  and  "  The 
Ship  Sails  ' '  also  not  published.  (2)  We 
published  a  centre  spread  of  Mata  Hari 
m  the  April  9,  1932,  issue,  and  of  As  You 
Desire  Me  in  the  Aug.  6,  1932  issues  of  this 
magazine.  Back  numbers  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6.  Catharine 
Street.  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  post 
bet. 

B.  P.  (Scotland). — Addresses  as  follows: 
Clark  Gable.  Joan  Crawford,  Franchot 
Tone,  and  William  Powell,  c/o  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Cary  Grant  and  Gary 
Cooper,  c/o  Paramount.  Merle  Oberon, 
c/o  United  Artists  Studios. 

A.  C.  (Manchester) — Write  to  Robert 
Taylor,  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  where 
he  is  making  Camille  and  to  Bing  Crosby, 
c/o  Columbia  where  he  is  making  Pennies 
From  Heaven. 

J.  P.  (Islington). — 1  am  sorry,  but  we 
have  no  details  of  a  film  club  for  John  Mills. 

Conrad  For  Ever. — 1  suggest  you  write 
to  Coiu-ad  Veidt  c/o  London  Film  Produc- 
tions, where  he  is  making  Dark  Journey. 


FAN   CLUB  NOTICES 


The  John  Boles  Musical  Dramatic 
Club  is  desirous  of  new  members,  weekly 
rehearsals  on  Friday  evenings  at  7.30  to 
11.30,  including  light  refreshment.  Is.,  at 
40  Ladbroke  Square,  Netting  Hill,  W.U; 
beautiful  large  studio,  french  windows, 
parquet  fioor,  etc.  Please  write  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  for  particulars,  at  58  Cromwell 
Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.7. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Imperial  Film  Cluh  arc  holding 
their  next  dance  at  Hush  House,  Aldwych, 
W.C.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  24.  Free  ca  rpark. 
fully  licensed,  dancing  until  midnight. 
Tickets  2s.  6d.  each,  arc  obtainable  from 
rhc  Secretary,  l.F.C,  9  Mincing  Lane, 
E.C.3. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Henry  Edwards  Uriiism  Film  Club 
will  hold  another  of  their  jolly  Carnival 
Dances  on  Friday,  November  h,  at  the  New 
Iiurlinii(ton  C>allcrics,  Burlington  Gardens, 
Piccadilly,  W,  from  8  to  2  a.m. 

Many  famous  Film  Stars  and  other 
Celebrities  have  promised  to  be  present,  and 
there   will   be   .Spot    Prizes;  ail   kinds  of 


Surprises  and  Novelties,  and  lots  of  fun. 

Special  engagement  of  Harry  Blake  and 
his  band.  Music  non-stop.  Extension  of 
licence  to  2  a.m.  Tickets  are  3s.  each,  and 
should  be  obtained  from  'I"he  Hon.  Secretaiy, 
32  Amesbury  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W.2. 

Please  remember  always  to  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  with  yoiu 
fetter  to  fan  clubs  in  order  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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liS  ^onr  skin 
satin  or  sackclotb? 


IT'S  that  underskirt  dirt  which  gives  your  skin  a  coarse. 

grey  appearance:  dirt  which  neither  soap  and  water, 
nor  any  ordinary  cleansing  cream  can  touch. 
Buty-Tone  Cleansing  Cream,  which  liquefies  immediately 
on  contact  with  the  skin,  penetrates  much  deeper  into  the 
pores,  and  brings  out  that  underskin  dirt  which  is  respon- 
sible for  most  complexion  troubles.  Blackheads,  blemishes 
and  enlarged  pores  all  originate  from  this  same  source,  and 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  mere  surface  cleansing. 


Use  the  one  sure  method  of  getting  a  satin-smooth  skin. 
Begin  using  Buty-Tone  Cleansing  Cream  to-day,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  improvement  in 
your  skin  after  only  two  or  three  cleansings. 

Regular  use  night  and  morning  will  make  your  skin  shades 
lighter,  improve  its  texture,  and  ensure  that  crystal-dear 
appearance  which  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  a  perfect 
complexion. 


Bofy-Tone  Chansing 
Cream  m  Pots  at  21- 
or  Tubes  at  I/-  is 
obtainable  from  all 
good  Stores,  Chemists 
or  Hairdressers. 


Send  3d.  in  stomps 
for  a  gerterous  somp/e 
of  Buty-Tone  Cleons- 
ing  Cream,  to ;  Beooty 
Proprietories,  Ltd., 
Eagle  House,  Jenrtyn 
Street,  S.W.t. 


Gay  South  Sea-ith  red  tkat 
make*  lovely  li^  still  lovelier 

Nea  heart-throbbing  red  with  real 
devil  in  it — Tattoo  "  Hawaiian  "  ! 
Out-daring  all  other  lipstick — yet 
softly,  warmly,  feminine.  Extreme- 
ly transparent,  truly  indelible — pos- 
itively won't  turn  purplish !  Foui 
other  glorious,  gorgeous  Tattoo 
shades.  Simply  put  Tanoo  on  .  . . 
let  it  set .  .  .  wipe  it  off — only  the 
COLOUR  stays.  There  are  your 
lips . .  .  beckoning  adventure !  Soft 
and  alluring  .  .  .  with  transparent 
stain. . .  instead  of  greasy, 
pasty  coating ! 

Mills .  J  6 

|  w\  SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE 

'W-'1;\        "  /'""rrr     jliJimoii.  /.(</.,  /j,^;.  T 
V;''\,\    ^b.Clerke,mell  HJ..  I.„„J.,„.  E.C.I. 

toT  64.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.), 
please  send  me  generous  Trial  Size 
Taitooin  beautiful  metal  case.  (Mark 
T«tton.  Ltd.  a  cross  in  colour  dea'red).    COBAI.  O 
EXOTIC  □  NATVKALD  PASTEL  □  HAWAIIAN  □ 
Name 
Address 

:..  PGI'IO.'W 
fRtfllei  rtfuirt  trulri  nniapn  trUk  /otlate). 


TATTOO 


4/6 


FOR  PRESERVING  THE 
NATURAL  SOFTNESS 
AND    DELICATE  TEXTURE 
OF    FINE  HAIR 


WILLIAMS 

SHAMPOO  \ 

IS  UNSURPASSED. 

9  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  THE  CARE  OF 
THE  HAIR  TO  DEPT.  P.,  EVAN  WILLIAMS 
CO.  LTD.,  PERiVALE,  MIDDLESEX 


She 
married 
her  boss 


HOW.  new-       \/  jusTsmoam 

SORttr  ^  >^°^      LAST  TH/NS  AT 


LATER 


omwjwe.  were  soft  HAtios 

WOtrr  HAVE  TO  DO  AMY 

MOKe  wotut!  , 


T 


After  marriage,  don't  let  kissable 
hands  turn  into"Housewof  k  Hands" 

The  skin  of  your  hands  is  different  from  the 
skin  of  your  face.  Hand  skin  needs  a  different 
kind  of  protection.  That  is  why  "Vaseline" 
Petroleum  Jelly  is  the  best  protection  —  it 
prevents  roughness  and  redness.  It  prevents 
soda  from  getting  into  your  skin.  Smooth  it 
on  last  thing  at  night  for  soft,  smooth  hands. 
Jars  4ld.,  6d.,  9d.  Also  in  handy  tubes. 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Cons'd.,  Victoria  Rd., 
London,  N.W.io. 


Vaseline - 


<7/?er  SMOKING 


Soothe  tickling 
throats.  Fresh- 
en the  mouth. 


TASTE  GOOD-DO  GOOD 
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THE 


e  R I  ERE 


uplift  perfection 


L  1  on  the  truc-bias  sd  that  every  inch 
of  the  material  has  a  two-way  stretch, 
the  Athlos  mouhls  beautifully  and  fits 
perfectly.  The  straps  have  a  "firm  uplift 
pull,  hut  because  they  pass  through  a  ring 
at  the  bark,  cannot  chafe  or  rub.  And 
the  brassii-re  edge  is  stilchless,  being  fohled 
on  the  bias  to  give  a  close  fit  without 
cutting  the  flesh.  Ask  to  see  the 
Athlos  ;  you'll  discover  lots  more  advan- 
tages for  yourself. 

obtainablp:  from  drapers  everywhere 


ATHLOS,  363  Euoton  Road,  I>oodon,  N'.W.I. 


ni  7;o/t'vj/i-  on/v) 


roy 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

JF  you  have  a  beauty  question,  I  am  at  your  service.  Your 
queries  are  treated  in  the  strictest  confidence,  and  the  reply  is 
private  and  unpublished  if  you  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
for  a  personal  letter. 


THERE    is    nothing  that 
repays  care  and  attention 
so  much  as  the  hair.  The 
regular    weekly  shampoo 
and  set  is  important,  but 
of  even  greater  importance,  is  the 
daily    care    and    attention  which 
you  give  it  yourself  at  home. 

Your  hair  tells  so  much  about  you. 
To  mix  the  metaphor  a  bit,  it  might 
almost  be  called  your  signature  tune. 
If  you  grudge  the  time  for  brushing 
and  stint  the  daily  scalp  massage, 
you  never  can  hope  for  the  shining 
smooth  hair  that  proclaims  the 
smart  and  fastidious  girl. 

Your  hair  shouts  aloud  whether 
you  are  in  good  health,  whether  you 
are  getting  sufficient  sleep,  whether 
you  are  neat  or  untidy,  and  whether 
you  get  a  wave  every  fortnight,  and 
let  the  rest  go  hang. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  hair,  and 
you  should  decide  to  which  category 
your  hair  belongs.  There  is  oily  hair. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  a  detective 
to  recognise  that.  If  you  touch  the 
scalp  it  feels  greasy,  even  a  day  or 
so  after  shampooing.  The  hair  is  a 
good  colour  just  after  the  shampoo, 
but  two  days  later  it  has  darkened 
considerably.  Instead  of  having  a 
sheen  and  a  gloss,  it  is  lank  and 
heavy  and  hangs  together  in  strands. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is 
dry  hair.  This  hair  fails  to  look  well 
kept,  because  it  is  dry  and  brittle. 
"You  cannot  do  anything  with  it," 
for  days  after  a  shampoo.  It  will  not 
stay  put,  it  lacks  gloss,  the  ends  tend 
to  split,  and  the  head  always  has  a 
slightly  fuzzy  appearance. 

Then  there  is  that  blessed  happy 
medium  known  as  normal.  It 
doesn't  do  any  of  the  things  men- 
tioned above.  It  keeps  its  colour 
till  the  next  shampoo;  it  is  easy  to 
dress  soon  after  shampooing,  it  feels 
silky  to  the  touch,  and  it  crackles 
with  electricity  when  you  brush 
and  comb  it. 

"Well"  says  the  lucky  girl  with 
normal  hair.  That's  all  right,  I  can 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  she  cannot — 
that  is  not  if  she  wants  to  keep  that 
state  of  normality. 

All  scalps  need  exercise.  If  we  lived 
ideal  simple  lives,  eating  ideal 
simple  foods,  all  might  be  well.  But  we 
do  not,  and  so  we  must  take  steps  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  our  modern 
mode  of  life. 

The  roots  of  the  hair  are  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  network  of  very  fine  blood 
vessels  known  as  capillaries.  The 
condition  of  the  hair  depends  upon  the 
activities  of  the  blood  in  these  veins. 
If  it  is  flowing  fast — in  other  words  if 
your  scalp  has  a  go<:>d  circulation,  your 
hair  is  healthy. 

If  the  blood  flow  is  sluggish,  hair  is 
starved  for  want  of  the  food  that  the 
lilood  should  bring,  the  sebaceous  glands 
are  roln.xed,  and  then  do  one  of  two 
things.  Hither  they  pour  out  oil  too 
freely,  or  they  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  simply  fade  out  with  exhaustion. 
They  give  little  or  no  oil  at  all,  and  then 
you  have  the  dry  scalp  condition. 

I'"roiu  this  you  will  understand,  that 
the  first  treatment  for  all  scalps, 
whatever  their  condition,  is  tlie  exercise 
given  by  massage.  V.arh  night  if  you 
■an,  every  other  night,  if  you  really  are 
pressed  for  time,  devote  ten  minutes  to 
your  head. 

Take  your  hair  brush  (be  sure  that  it 
s  perfectly  clean),  and  give  your  hair  a 
g<KKl  lirushing. 

Then  take  a  scalp  tonic.    I'art  the 


hair  low  down  on  one  side,  saturate  a 
bit  of  cotton  wool  with  the  tonic  and 
apply  it  to  the  parting.  Part  a  little 
higher,  and  apply  more  tonic,  until  the 
whole  scalp  has  been  covered  in  this  way. 
Get  the  tonic  on  the  scalp  and  not  on 
the  hair. 

Now  massage  it  in  quite  vigorously. 
This  can  be  done  better  if  you  sit  down 
and  rest  your  elbows  comfortably  on 
the  dressing-table.  Let  your  finger-tips 
go  round  and  round.  If  you  are  working 
properly,  you  will  feel  the  scalp  moving 
over  the  skull.  Cover  the  entire  head 
systematically,  and  get  well  down  in 
the  nape  of  neck.  Don't  scratch  the 
scalp  with  the  nails,  but  use  the  pads 
of  the  fingers. 

At  first  the  scalp  will  feel  very  tight  to  the 
touch,  but  after  a  week  or  so  of  regular 
treatment,  you  will  find  the  scalp  loosening  up 
considerably.  When  the  scalp  has  loosened 
up,  you  will  be  able  to  do  the  pinching 
exercise.  This  also  is  extremely  good  for 
promoting  a  vigorous  circulation.  Give  a  real 
pinch  between  thumbs  and  forefingers.  When 
you  can  pick  up  enough  scalp  to  give  a  whole- 
hearted pinch,  you  may  feel  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  your  work. 

-Ml  this  treatment  not  only  provides  the 
necessary  scalp  exercise,  but  it  also  helps  to 
keep  hair  and  scalp  clean.  The  tonic  in 
particular  helps  in  this  way,  so  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  time  when  the  next  shampoo  is 
nearly  due,  you  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  appearance  of  your  hair. 

Complete  with  a  final  brushing,  brushing 
from  the  roots  outwards  to  give  the  hair  a 
good  airing. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  hair  culture, 
and  next  week  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  shampooing  at  home. 


Ginger  Rogers  Diary 

INTIMATE  facts   of  Ginger  Rogers'  first 
screen  test  are  revealed  for  the  first  time 
in  England  in  an  announcement  on  page  25. 

These  facts  are  now  reprinted  by  special 
permission  of  Ginger  Rogers  and  Radio 
Pictures,  and  show  how  this  celebrated  screen 
actress  suffered  from  fright  when  she  knew 
of  her  first  screen  test.  How  she  was  helped 
by  Hollywood's  Make-up  Genius  and  how 
successful  was  her  test  is  revealed  in  these 
extracts  from  her  diary,  together  with 
information  as  to  how  our  readers  can  like- 
wise benefit  from  the  same  make-up  secrets. 

.Kn  interesting  offer  is  also  made  which 
includes  samples  of  the  Ginger  Rogers  secret 
Colour  Harmony  Make-Up. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  J.  Montford,  68  Somerset  Road, 
Wimbledon,  S.W.19,  for  ;— 

The  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII 
.\  Devil  With  Women 
Too  Many  Wives 
Easy  Come — Easy  Go 
I'rizes  of  half  a  crown  each  arc  awarded  to  : 
Gerald    Beard,    Park    Road,  Guilsfield, 
Montgomeryshire,  for  : — 
School  for  Girls 
1  Spy 
Caught 

Is  Mv  Face  Red? 
Miss  Helen  Tas,  1 4  Brook  Avenue,  Edgware, 

for  :  - 

Paid 

Two  Minutes 

.■\  Thou.sand  Dollars  a  Minute 
When  Seconds  Count 
Miss  .\.  Graham,  1  St.  Clement's  Road, 
Drunicondra,  Dublin,  for  : — 
The  Divorcee 
She  Married  Her  Boss 
The  Tenth  Man 
No  Limit 

I'.  Brain,  'Mt  Hill  Rise,  Greenford,  Middlesex, 

lor  ;  — 

Gold  Diggers  of  l()3:> 

Women  Must  Dress 

Be  Careful.  Mr.  Smith 

Such  Women  are  Dangerous 
.^s  von  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Talcs  "  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story.  .Address 
vour  entries  to  nie  on  a  postcard  c/o 
I'lCTCRKOCKK,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
London,  W.C.'2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  .ire  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that  your 
titles  he  -.ubmitlod  on  a  postcard  and  only 
one  attempt  oti  each  card. 
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Why  I'mgladlgotCLYMIEL 


I  wished  Vd 
refused  to  go 
to   the  dance 

— because,  although 
Eric  admired  my 
"  hands  "  with  a 
horse,  I  was  scared 
he'd  be  disillusioned 
when  he  actually 
saw  -  aruJ  felt — how 
rough  and  horrid 
thev  were.  Oh,  why 
had  I  impulsively 
accepted  ?  Another 
friendship  ruined  ! 


Yet  that  dance 
brought 
romance 
after  all 

What  luck  I  chanced 
on  Glymiel  Jelly.  It 
was  like  magic.  In  a 
few  days  Glymiel 
made  my  hands  so 
thrillingly  white  and 
soft  I  hardly  recog- 
nised them.  Eric  was 
thrilled  too.  The  moral 
is  this  :  hands  are  so 
noticeable  ;  you  ought 
all  to  get  Glymiel. 

There  are  special  ingredients  contained 
in  Glymiel  Jelly  and  the  private  process 
by  which  it  is  made,  enables  it  to  sink  in 
deeply,  feeding  the  underlying  tissues, 
leaving  no  trace  of  greasiness.  That  is 
why  Glymiel  and  Glymiel  alone,  brings 
such  beauty  to  hands— so  quickly  !  Use 
Glymiel  after  your  hands  have  been  in 
water ;  smooth  a  little  in  every  night ; 
start  to-day  ! 

Tubes.... 3d.  6d.  I/- 
Decorative  Jars  2/6 


Glymiel 

'  JEL 


LLY 


Just  as  GIvmiel  Jellv  ^ivcs  vour  hanck  charm  and  beauty, 
so  GLY.MIEL  FACF.  CRKAM  gives  charm  and  beauty 
to  your  complexion.    6d.  a  tube.  j^^^ 


FACE  POWDER 


now  conroins  the  ma^K 
Tonq«e  colour pcmciplt 


Try  Tangee  Lipstick,  2,6  and  4/6.  Trial  size,  6d. 
Also  the  new  6d.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge,  and  Tangee 
Powder  in  the  latest  shades  .  .  .  Naturelle,  Peach,  Light 
Rachel,  Rachel ,  Ochre,  and  Sun  Tan.  Or  send  6d.  for  thi' 
special  4-Piece  Miracle  Make-up  Set  offered  below. 


■k  44>IECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

LHft-TaMgM  Ltd..  88  Rag«fit  StrMt.  W.I 

Plmc  lend  Mindc  Make-up  Set  of  Miniature  Tangee 
LipMick,  Rou)^  Gmpact.  Crane  Rouf^  and  Face 
VcmAet.    I  cndoM  6d.  (cfoocd  P.O.  of  stamps). 

MaA  stuJc  □  Flesh    Q  Rachel   Q  Ugfal  Rjcfad 


NAME  

ADDHESS  

P.R. 


"NOW... 

I'M  SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION  ALL  OVER" 

After  all,  she  thought,  it  s  bound  to 
he  a  lovely  bath  soap.  It'.*  worked 
wonders  for  my  complexion.  <o  why 
shouldn't  it  do  just  as  murh  for  the 
skin  on  my  arms  and  back  and 
shoulders  ? 

She  was  right,  loo.  Palmolive  lias 
proved  more  than  the  most  refresh- 
in;.'  and  exhilarating  of  all 
lialli  soaps  —  it's  made 
her  "Schoolgirl  Com- 
plexion all  over." 


Women,  since  the  days  of 
Cleopatra,  have  known  olive 
and  palm  oils  as  nature's  own 
beauty  treatment :  and  these, 
skilfully  blended  with  other 
beautifying  elements,  are  the 
main  ingredients  of  Palmolive 
Soap.  Use  Palmolive  in  your 
bath  always  and  give  yoiu^lf 
all  over  the  benefit  of  the  soap 
that  creates  Schoolgirl  Com- 
plexions. 


per  tablet 


INSTANT    RELIEF  FOR 
ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  Remedy  which  Swiftly  Ends  Attacks 

THIS  famous  old  remedy  has  brought  real  comfort  and 
treedoiii  from  attacks  to  thousands  of  sufferers,  who 
are  now  able  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly.  The  number  of  letters 
which  we  received  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Potter's  frequently 
succeeds  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Easy  to  use — 
Tou  simply  inhale  thi'  vapours.  Entirely  fr"e  from  opiates. 
Potter's  give  immediate  relief  and  instantly  makes  breathing 
regular  and  easy.  Sleepless  nights  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  your  daily  duties  become  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
Never  be  without  a  tin  of  Potter's  Asthma  Cure.  Use  it 
directly  you  feel  an  attack  coming  on. 

Obtainable  at  Chemists,  Herbalists  and  Stores,  Price  Is.  6d., 
or  direct  from  the  makers  Is.  9d.  post  free.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  an  explanatory  booklet,  "  .\re  You  .■\stlimatic?  " 
post  free. 

POTTER  &  CLARKE,  LTD.,  62M  ARTILLERY  LANE. 
LONDON,  E.l. 


Cslt*"        -V-^  Grow  ">«^"' 

inn*  I     !bortf  n«<J  by  tv| 

\        oKlL        *     — Tb«fi»lll  1 


to  fasblon'8  lenglh — ^Mick'.u. 
Fillei  Bapid  Nail  Grower  will  brlDg 
K  Qailt.  Work!  Konderi  for  naiir 
pinft.  Try  it  I  jQtt  apply  liightl> 
'Teatlmontals  dally .    Jlooth'a  atipply 

6  P.)it  fr«. 
FILTBS  LTD.      Mail  Brtitif  SprttMtu 
Desl.  Ii.0.2>31  Broadway,  Craadi  Bb4.  Lonfaa.  1.8 


STYLES  THE  STARS  WEAR 

SENT  ON  FREE  APPROVALI 

Styles  that  are  new,  original, 
exciiisive,  and  give  you  that  air 
of  chic  smartness.  Send  no 
money.  Just  a  P.C.  stating 

size,  style,  colodr,  height  of  heel  desired, 
and  wc  will  send  you  a  range  of  single 
samples  to  choose  from  in  your  leisure 
time.  We  specialise  in  3-  to  4-inch  heels, 
with  the  .\merioan  chubbv  roimd  toes. 
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17M  RlbboD  bow  tongue  court,  chubby  toe. 
4-Lnoh  heel,  black  tuede  aad  ffuamet*!,  qatj 
soedf  and  gonraetal,  broim  laeile.  &I»o  with 
Caban  heel ;  In  red  kW.  blue  voede,  Kreen  kid, 
brovB  Ud.  bUck  soede. 
17«  Three  eyelet  tie.  chubby  toe,  4-tncli 
heel,  la  broim  kid  trimmed  tuede.  ury  kid 
trimmed  suede.  bUck  kid  trimmed 
tiOD-metai ;  aU  red  kid. 
1784  Bow  court.  4-iacb  heel,  chubby 
toe.  navy  kid  and  suede,  bi.^wn 
•uede  and  calf,  black  miedc 
and  Runroetai,  tiack  pUent 
and  suede,  gutune^al  aud 
black  soede. 

1776  Fancy  i-ollar  oourt, 
chubby  toe,  4*inch  heel, 
in  nai-y  kid.  Mack  kid. 
brown    kid,  brown 
"uede.  black  suede, 
red  kid. 

SIKU  UHfin  sen  U  FtEE  APPMU 


1 10.  NORTH  STREET 
LEEDS 
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success       ^  You 
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,Welt  equals. 


Send  for  the 

Dolcis 
Newsreel 
of 

Shoe  Fashioi^'S 


These  delightful  shoes,  priced  at  10/9,  12/9,  14/9 
and  16/9  are  stocked  in  any  shade  to  suit  your 
individual  style  and  taste  —  Burgundy  Browns, 
Watercress  Green,  Bluf,  and,  of  course,  the 
favoured  Matt  Kid  and  Black  Suede. 


THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  FASHION  SHOE  STORES: 

LONDON,  SUBURBS  &  ALL  LARGE  TOWNS  and 
CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

If  you   cannot   shop  personally,  write  for   our  new  Autumn 
Catalogue  Free  and  Post  Free  to  : 

The  DOLCIS  SHOE  Co.  Dolcis  House,  6L  Dover  Street,  London  S.E.I. 


Hrinied  in  (,reii.  Htilain  and  I'lil.l.shcd  VVi-ikly  by  Ihc  I'ropnctots.  ODHAMS  I'KKSS,  Ltd..  lx>nK  Acre.  London,  W.C  .'  Kepistered  at  the  G.P.O.  as  :i 
Newtpaper  I  oit  Vree  all  over  the  World  :  l.ti.  per  annum,  6«.  6d.  for  six  months,  3s.  .id  for  three  months.  UeRistcred  for  transmission  by  Canadian 
MaKazifje  I  oat.  /  .  icies  for  Ausira ha  and  New  /.ealand  :  Gordon  &  Gotch.  Ltd.  Kor  South  Africa  :  Central  News  AKcncy,  Ltd.  Agents  for  Canada  : 
Impenal  News  Cc  I  td  also  (_anadian  Who  esa  e  Ncwsdealen'  Association,  Ltd.  Also  on  sale  t  W.  H  Smith  iit  Son,  Ltd.'s  H<x>kshops  at  248  Rue  de 
Kjvoli   I'arn.  anil  71  llniilevard  Adrvlphe  Max.  Hruxellen  and  MessaKcrii;  Dawfon.  13  Hue  AUmuy.  Paris. 


*f  AWOiarraCNI 


Orchis  . . .  with  its  stirring,  exciting  glanioOr,  its  opulent  air . . .  invests 
your  loveliness  with  an  added  chami,  a  new  allure  -  for  which  music 
and  dancing,  bright  lights  and  exotic  flowers  furnish  a  perfect  setting. 

45/-  to  2\6 


R  D  L  E  Y 


J   J  OLD 


BOND        STREET  LONDO 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Can  YOU 
do  this  ? 


Dancetill  midnight  yet  wake  with  the  lark? 


Are  you  a  '  sleepy  head  '  when  you  ought  to  be 
alert  and  looking  your  best  ?  The  first  thing  in  the 
time-table  of  health  is  a  regular  system — regular 
as  the  clock.  So  remember  your  Beechams  Pills 
— the  Golden  Rule  of  Health  for  ninety  years. 


^cfi/otc  take 


Yes! 

BEECHAHS  PILLS 

Purely  Vegetable  . . .  WvitA  H  CfUUteo,  d  (Box 


%ak£  %ou)i  PERM 

LAST 
ljO\GER 

Use  Hindes  Wavers 
and  that  expensive 
perm,  will  last 
months  longer. 
Comb  the  hair 
smooth,  sprinkle  a 
little  Hindes  setting 
lotion  and  insert 
the  wavers. 

light  M  a  feather.  Set  of  5, 1  /•     No.  31  for  Waves,  No.  4  or 
30  for  Curls  and  Fringes. 

HI]VDE§ 

mERS 

At  Hairdretters,  Ckemisu,  Drapers  and  Stores 


Hindes  new  "PHLEXIBLE** 
Hair  Curler  and  Waver  is  as 


NO  MORE 

(RACKED  NAILS 

It  you  are  troubled  with  dry  nails  that  arc 
always  cracking,  you  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  about  a  wonderful  new  nail  prepara- 
tion that  stops  brittleness.  You  simply 
apply  this  fragrant  cream  with  a  nail-brush 
at  any  time,  and  it  gives  you  a  combined 
manicure  and  nail  beauty  treatment  as  you 
brush  your  nails.  It  removes  stains  and 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  which 
keep  them  smooth  and  healthy — tree  from 
cracks  and  blemishes.  This  new  cream 
is  called  NAILOID  and  it  softens  cuticles 
so  that  you  can  push  them  back  to  show 
bigger  "  half-moons  "  and  longer,  more 
shapely  "  frames  "  than  ever  before.  Try  ii 
to-day.  Ask  your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or 
Store  for  NAILOID — the  amazing  new 
nail  cream,  price  i  6.  Money  refunded  it 
not  satisfied.  Or  send  6d.  in  stamps  for  generous 
trial  jar  to:  Allcock's,  Dept.  P.R.8.  Hamilton  Sq., 
Birkenhead. 


of  COLOURFUL 

m<callum's 
magazine 

It's  thrilling,  isn't  it,  to  know 
that  the  colour  you  choose  is 
exactly  right.  But  there  are 
so  many  fascinating  colours  this 
Autumn,  that  you  simply  must 
get  McCALLUM'S  MAGAZINE 
— McCALLUM  'S  is  packed  with 
colourful  ideas  —  film  fashions, 
new  ways  to  beauty.  Vogue 
Patterns,  knitting  designs, 
cookery  —  and  a  complete, 
authoritative  guide  to  Autumn 
and  Winter  fashions.  Get  your 
copy  today — price  3d  post  free 
by  the  coupon  below,  or  2d 
from  any  good  wool  or  knit- 
wear shop.  It's  a  marvellous 
issue — much  too  good  to  miss! 


AUTUMN 
NUMBER 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  J  &  J  McCallum.  Limited,  Paisley 
!  enclose  3d  in  stamps  for  my  copy  of 
"McCALLUMS  MAGAZINE  ', 

post  free. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Picturegoer-The  Screens  MostPopulor  Matiajrine 


IT  seems  inevitable  now  that  the  next 
few  weeks  will  see  the  final  dissolution 
of  partnership  of  the  old  fun  firm  of 
Laurel  and  Hardy. 

It's  a  sad  story.  Things  have  never 
been  quite  the  same  since  the  differences  on 
the  Hal  Roach-Laurel-Hardy  lot  developed 
into  an  open  breach  some  time  ago.  A  peace 
of  sorts  was  patched  up  then  in  the  three- 
cornered  quarrel,  but  recently  there  have 
been  increasingly  frequent  reports  of  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  affair  has,  indeed,  already  reached  the 
stage  where  Mr.  Laurel,  who  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  team,  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  detailed  statement  to  the  public. 

This  communique  discloses  that  the 
English  comedian  no  longer  considers  himself 
an  inseparable  portion  of  the  combination. 
He  adds  significantly  that  he  expects  to  take 
a  long  holiday  and  that  when  he  returns  he 
will  give  Roach  first  call  on  his  services.  If 
a  film  is  ready  he  will  take  it,  but  if  not  he 
will  seek  another  connection. 


Divided  We  FaU 


Film  circles  interpret  the  statement  as  an 
ultimatum  to  Roach  and  Hardy,  and  in 
viev  of  persistent  rumours  of  serious  friction 
between  the  two  actors  it  is  widely  held  that 


their  present  film  togethei  will  be  their  last. 

Stan  Laurel  may  now  fulfil  his  long-standing 
ambition  to  emulate  Chaplin  and  Lloyd  by 
producing  and  starring  in  his  own  comedies. 

He  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  have  definitely 
changed  his  views  since  he  told  us  on  his  last 
visit  to  England:  "So  long  as  'Babe'  and  I  are 
conscious,  the  team  will  never  be  broken  up.  We 
know  that  united  we  stand  and  divided  we 
faU." 

Norma's  Two  Millions 

So  Irving  Thalberg  left  Norma  Shearer 
;£2,000,000.  Even  without  taking  into 
account  her  own  considerable  fortune  and  her 
still  terrific  earning  power,  the  Canadian  girl 
who  once  thumped  a  piano  in  a  ten-cent  kinema 
for  a  few  dollars  a  week  will  be  the  richest  actress 
in  history. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Thalberg  estate — by'  far 
the  largest  yet  bequeathed  by  a  movie  personality 
— throws  new  light  on  the  division  of  the  wealth 
that  pours  into  the  film  studios.  The  big  movie 
money  belongs  to  the  salaried  executives,  not  the 
stars. 

One  is  tempted  to  add,  "  nor  the  producers." 
The  movie  kings  are  necessarily  gamblers.  Some- 
times they  are  at  the  top  of  the  world.  Sometimes 
the  actual  financial  position  revealed  by  the 
books  of  some  of  them  would  stagger  a  conscien- 
tious and  conservative  business  man.  As  a 
gambler  myself  (in  a  modest  way),  I  would  not 
like  to  lay  the  odds  on  any  one  of  them  having 


Eleanore  W/iitriey, 
who  appears  in 
"The  Big  Broad- 
cast   of  1937," 
wore     a  dress 
weighing  twenty 
pounds  in  this  scene.  She 
collapsed  in  her  dressing- 
room  from  exhaustion 
after  the  sequence  had 
been  shot. 


two  millions  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  when 
the  executors  step  in  to  take  over  their  duties. 

Only  Three  Film  Fortunes 

That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  however,  that  the 
films  have  brought  permanent  wealth  to  few  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  who  have  tapped 
Hollywood's  fabulous  golden  stream.  You  can 
almost  count  the  film  fortunes  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Great  Valentino,  who  was 
in  debt  when  death  overtook  him,  and  beautiful 
Barbara  La  Marr,  who  did  not  even  leave  enough 
for  a  decent  burial,  I  can  think  of  only  three 
screen  players  who  died  rich,  and  their  cases  were 
exceptional. 

When  I  read  that  Marie  Dressler's  will  revealed 
an  estate  of  ;^50,000  (I  believe  it  was  actually 
rather  less),  I  remembered  thi.t  Louis  B.  Mayer 
had  told  me  some  time  before  her  death  how  the 
studio  had  insisted  on  establishing  a  trust  fund 
for  Marie  so  that  she  should  have  money  when 
she  could  work  no  more. 

Paramount,  incidentally,  did  the  same  thing 
for  Clara  Bow  during  the  final  year  or  so  of  the 
It  Girl's  sojourn  on  the  lot.  Thus  it  is  that  Clara 
still  has  a  modest  fortune,  though  it  is  little 
enough  for  an  actress  who  drew  more  monej- 
into  the  box-office  than  any  other  star  before  or 
since. 

Biggest  of  All  Time 

John  Gilbert  left  between  ;£50,000  and  ;^1 00,000, 
but  his  case  was  unique.  At  the  height  of  his 
fame  he  signed  one  of  the  last  of  Hollywood's 
long-term  contracts.  It  still  had  several  years — • 
at  /1 00,000  a  year — to  run  when  Gilbert's  star 
feU  suddenly  out  of  the  heavens  -with  the  coming 
of  sound.  Gilbert  was  "through"  as  a  big-money 
star — and  he  knew  he  was  "through".  Only  an 
imbecile  would  have  failed  to  put  away  some  of 
the  money  for  the  rainy  day  which  was  obviously 
inevitable.  Yery  few  stars  are  in  that  position. 
They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  ;^1,000  a  week 
salaries  do  not  go  on  for  ever. 

Will  Rogers  probably  left  the  biggest  film  star 
fortune  of  all  time — something  hke  a  million 
pounds — but  then  Rogers  earned  more  than  any 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
other  actor.  His  syndicated  articles  brought  him 
in  a  huge  sum.  He  had  a  broadcasting  contract 
that  yielded  him  1,000  a  week  for  a  few 
minutes'  work.  When  he  was  in  London  in 
1930  he  received  ;{1 5,400  for  half  a  dozen  wireless 
commentaries  on  the  Naval  Conference. 

Will  was  a  careful  spender.  It  was  one  of  his 
boasts  that  he  never  even  owned  a  dress  suit. 
Most  of  his  money  went  into  property  and 
Government  bonds. 

Chaplin  Is  Not  Mean 

Will  Rogers  was  one  of  the  few  stars  who  not 
only  earned  big  money  but  saved  it.  Of 
the  others,  Charles  Chaplin,  Greta  Garbo,  Harold 
Lloyd,  that  frugal  and  astute  business  woman, 
Mae  West,  and  one  or  two  others  will  never  have 
to  line  up  for  extra  work  when  they  faU  out  of 
the  big  parade. 

Like  Rogers,  Chaplin,  who  has  never  forgotten 
the  bitter  poverty  of  his  youth,  is  careful  with 
the  petty  cash — even  in  the  matter  of  tips  to 
waiters.  Foolish  or  biased  critics  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  accuse  him  of  meanness.  Actually, 
now  that  financial  security  has  chased  away  the 
haunting  spectres  of  hi.s  miserable  childhood, 
the  little  Jew  from  WTiitechapel  is  the  least 
mercenary  of  all  the  movie  people.    He  could 


have  amassed  a  much  larger  fortune  had  he  been 
willing  to  "cash  in"  on  his  name  and  increase 
his  comedy  output  at  the  expense  of  his  artistic 
ideals. 

And  though  he  might  argue  about  being  over- 
charged for  a  half-guinea  luncheon  in  a  restau- 
rant, he  could  have  saved  thousands  if  he  had 
not  insisted  on  keeping  his  studio  staff  on  a 
regular  pay-roll  despite  the  fact  that  for  weeks, 
months  and  even  years  he  does  not  call  on  their 
services. 

High  Cost  of  Loving 

Chaplin,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  millionaires 
of  movieland.  He  might  have  been  even 
wealthier  stUl  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  troubled 
domestic  life. 

In  her  memoirs  Mildred  Harris  has  told  us 
how  in  those  early  days  Charlie  hated  to  spend 
money.  Yet  when  they  parted  in  1920  she  took 
with  her  a  settlement  of  over  £30,000.  The 
comedian's  divorce  from  Lita  Grey  was  even 
more  expensive.  The  financial  arrangements 
involved  ;^1 50,000  for  Lita  (a  lot  more  money 
than  she  ever  earned  as  a  screen  star),  a  ;^40,000 
trust  fund  for  the  children  and  ;^250  a  month 
for  their  support  and  education. 


ChapUn,  too,  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
run  of  the  big-money  stars.  Which  brings 
us  to  the  mystery  of  the  vanished  movie  millions. 
WTiat  really  hapj)ens  to  those  princely  picture 
salaries  ? 

The  1929  slump  has  been  a  magnificent  alibi 
for  "hard-up"  players  for  years,  but  the  answer 
is  that  most  of  them  live  up  to,  and  often  beyond, 
their  earning  powers.  It  is  fashionable  in  these 
days  of  depression  to  talk  impressively  to  inter- 
viewers of  economy,  but  the  whole  expensive 
business  of  competitive  ostentation  goes  on  just 
the  same.  Film-star  money  goes  in  expensive 
homes,  expensive  jewellery,  expensive  ward- 
robes, expensive  cars,  expensive  parties,  expen- 
sive yachts  (Clark  Gable  is  in  the  market  for  a 
yacht  right  now  if  you  happen  to  have  one  to 
sell),  expensive  love  affairs,  and  expensive 
forays  into  Society. 

That,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  those  many 
hundred-pounds-a-week  contracts  are  not  all 
that  they  seem  to  be  in  newspaper  print,  explains 
why  we  see  once  famous  faces  in  the  extra  ranks 
and  young  ladies  whom  one  had  always  supposed 
to  have  been  earning  £20,000  a  year  and  Uving 
modestly,  in  the  bankruptcy  court  smilingly 
offering  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

Moustaches  Come  Back 

he  moustache  is  staging  a  come-back  as  an 
accessory  of  screen  male  sex  appeal. 

Clark  Gable,  like  the 
latter-day  Ronald  Colman, 
seems  to  be  able  to  take  his 
moustache  or  leave  it  alone, 
and  appears  "with  or  with- 
out" more  or  less  according 
to  the  role,  but  I  notice  new 
hirsute  crops  springing  up 
on  the  hitherto  uncultivated 
countenances  of,  among 
others,  Errol  Flynn,  George 
Brent  and  Dick  Powell. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Powell 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  idea  may  have  been 
a  thoughtful  contribution 
towards  making  his  blushing 
bride  feel  at  home  in  the 
Powell  menage.  Dick's  recent 
predecessor  as  "Mr.  Joan 
•  Blondell"  has  one. 

The  fashion,  nevertheless, 
is  spreading.  I  expect  at  any 


F  anf  are  !  Robert 
Taylor  and  Barbara 
Stanivyck  arrive  at  the 
pre-view  of  "  The  Bride 
Walks  Out "  and  are 
besieged  by  the  auto- 
graph hunters. 


Dorothy  Wilson,  Jane  Darwell,  John  Boles,  Billie  liurke,  and  Rosalind  Russell  in  "  Craig's 
Wife."    Dorothy  Arzner  is  the  director. 
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»noment  to  see  signs  of  activity  on  the  handsome 
upper  Up  of  Robert  Taylor  himself. 

G.B.S.  Versus  Goldwyn 

George    Bernard    Shaw,    who    very  nearly 
invented  publicity  as  an  art,  is  getting  his 
share  of  the  film  limehght. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  Times  tilt  at  the  Hays 
office  and  the  League  of  Decency,  the  great  man 
has  been  sphtting  a  lance  with  that  ancient  foe, 
Sam  Goldwyn. 

WTien  last  they  discussed  a  deal  together  the 
producer  made  the  mistake  of  protesting  his 
artistic  integrity  too  much,  and  thereby  left  a 
loophole  for  the  conclusive  and  classic  Shavian 
retort  :  "Mr.  Goldwyn,  we  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  a  common  basis;  you  are  concerned  with 
art  and  I  am  concerned  with  money". 

"  Bellboy  Writers  " 

Now  Sam  is  trying  again  and  is  negotiating 
for  another  Shaw  play,  as  yet  unspecified. 
The  nett  result  so  far  is  a  letter  of  refusal  from 
the  author. 

"The  difficulty  is,  '  G.B.S.  wTote,  "that  I 
haven't  time  to  turn  my  plays  into  scenarios,  and 
when  I  allow  the  film  firms  to  try  their  hands 
they  turn  the  job  over  to  the  bell  boy,  in  whose 
view  life  is  a  continual  going  up  and  down  stairs 
and  opening  and  shutting  doors." 

Mr.  Shaw  has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  in  the 
same  strain,  but  Goldwyn  regards  it  as  a  promis- 
ing sign  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
letters  about  it  at  all. 

\  few  seasons  ago  a  company,  which,  out  of 
the  kindness  of  our  hearts,  we  will  call  Kolos-sal 
Pictures,  wanted  to  film  Tlie  Devil's  Disciple,  but 
could  get  no  response  from  the  author  when  they 
wrote  to  him.  .\  representative  of  the  studio 
finally  called  on  him,  but  Shaw  refused  to  see  the 
man.  Instead,  he  sent  back  word,  "Tell  him  I've 
seen  a  Kolossal  picture." 

Shaw,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  might  do  worse  than 
entrust  his  works  to  Goldwyn.  Sam  may  murder 
the  King's  English,  but  no  film  producer  handles 
the  brain  children  of  eminent  authors  with  such 
reverence. 

"  Stella  Dallas  "  Again 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  stock  of  old 
silent    "epics"    available   in    the  screen 
cemeteries  for  exhumation  and  revival  as  talkies. 

In  the  interv  als  between  spars  ■with  Mr.  Shaw, 
Sam  GoldwATi  is  busy  on  plans  for  a  new  version 
of  Stella  Dallas,  with  Ruth  Chatterton  in  the 
role  which  made  an  overnight  star  of  Belle 
Bennett  back  in  1926. 

The  popular  silent  tear-jerker  was  in  many 
ways  a  memorable  movie.  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
jun.,  played  his  first  adult  role  in  it,  while  the 
picture  also  helped  to  bring  into  prominence  a 
then  still  comparatively  unknown  young  English 
actor  named  Ronald  Colman. 

Lois  Moran  made  her  screen  debut  in  the  film 
and  Constance  Bennett  played  a  quite  minor 
role. 

Dietrich's  Rival 

Marlene  Dietrich,  whose  off-screen  beauty  has 
startled  the  natives  (even  so  eminent  and 
exf)erienced  a  connoisseur  of  feminine  charm  as 
C.  B.  Cochran  has  proclaimed  her  the  world's 
loveliest  woman)  now  has  some  serious  oppo- 
sition . 

Her  rival  is  Marcelle  Chantal,  who  is  here  to 
make  a  film  with  Paul  Cavanagh  for  Julius 
Hagen  at  Hammersmith. 

Mile.  Chantal  is  described  as  the  Most  Beautiful 
Woman  in  France  and  is  the  current  toast  of 
Paris. 

Big  Money  Movies 

The  day  of  the  million-pound  (not  dollar) 
movie  is  in  sight.  More  money  is  being 
spent  on  films  at  present  than  ever  before.  Holly- 
wood is  spending  with  a  hand  lavish  even  for 
Hollywood,  while  in  Britain  the  studios  are 
pouring  out  thousands  on  productions  whore 
even  a  year  ago  they  were  digging  deep  down  in 
their  pockets  for  hundreds  and  existing  uneasy 
glances  towards  the  City  in  the  process. 

Evidence  of  the  loosened  picture  purse-strings 
is  readily  available  in  this  month's  pre-release 
shows  in  the  West  End.   .\mong  them  are  : — 
The  Great  Ziegfeld      .  £500,000 

Dodsworth    £300,000 

The  Garden  of  Allah  £400,000 


Rural  England.  Bransby 
WiUiams  with  his  grey  mare 
are  the  stars  of  "  "Song  of  the 
Road,"  which  is  being  made 
in  Sussex. 


David  Selznick,  who 
produced  the  last-named 
talkie,  is,  incidentally, 
staking  a  lot  on  colour. 
He  has  completed  plans  to 
produce  another  m'^Hon- 
dollar  "super"  in  that 
medium  shortly.  It  is 
titled  A  Star  ts  Born  and 
features  Frednc  March. 

Other  expensive  recent 
productions  include 
Modern  Times  and  Mutiny 
on  the  tUrunty,  each  of 
which  cost  nearly  half  a 
million  pounds. 

Search  for 


Prodigies 


Mr.  Selznick  is  the 
brave  man  who,  even 
after  one  experience  in 
David  Copperfield.  recently 
invited  applications  from 
infant  prodigies  for  roles 
in  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer. 

He  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  pass  the  job 
interviewing  the  would- 
be  Bartholomews  and 
Temples  to  William 
Wellman,  the  director. 

So  far,  more  than  1 5,000 
children  between  the 
required  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  have  been  seen 
by  Wellman  and  his 
assistants. 

Only  125  were  considered  suitable  for  screen 
tests.  Of  the  tests,  only  three  were  saved  for 
further  consideration. 


Why  They  Failed 


Wellman  explains  how  or  why  14,997  hopeful 
Tom  Sawyers  and  Huckleberry  Finns  fell 
by  the  wayside. 

I  pass  his  reasons  on  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  are  thinking  of  trying  to  put  their  children 
into  films. 

"Size  ruled  out  40  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent, 
more  were  dropped  on  general  appearance. 

"  .\t  this  stage,  the  survivors  underwent  closer 
inspection  on  physical  details  alone.  Ten  major 
defects  took  a  toll  of  47  per  cent,  of  those  left. 
They  were  : 

"Misshapen or  e.xtremely  badly  spaced  teeth, 
the  largest  single  physical  defect.  Ten  per  cent, 
of  the  survivors  lost  out  here. 

"  \  short  upper  lip,  which  gave  the  child  an 
unattractive  smile.    This  eliminated  3  per  cent. 

"  Eyes  too  close  together.  Six  per  cent,  failed 
in  that  regard. 

"  Swarthy  skin,  lending  a  foreign  touch,  one  per 
cent. 

"Hair-line  too  low  to  make  a  finely  balanced 
face,  two  per  cent. 

'  Poor  posture,  flat  chests,  drooping  shoulders, 
five  per  cent. 

"Defects  in  speech,  such  as  stammering,  five 
per  cent. 

"Ears  too  large — not  just  big  ears,  but  the 
kind  which  remind  one  instantly  of  sails — four 
per  cent. 

"Oddly  shaped  noses,  three  per  cent. 

"  Weak  chins,  three  per  cent.  " 

W  ith  this  chart  in  hand  fond  mothers -and 
fathers  .should  take  another  look  at  their  off- 
spring. Dreams  may  be  shattered — but  even  if 
johnny's  ears  are  rather  large,  what  about  Clark 
Gable  ? 

Film  Story  Writing 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  anyone  who  has 
ambition  to  become  a  successful  film  writer, 
is  to  turn  out  a  best-seller  novel  or  a  "  hit"  play 
and  wait  for  the  studio  contracts  to  come  pouring 
in.  Most  companies  will  not  even  look  at  manu- 
scripts, however  brilliant,  by  unknown  authors. 

The  reasons  are  not  wholly  connected  with  the 
notorious  inability  of  story  chiefs  to  recognise 


budding  genius.  One  is  that  several  studios  have 
been  landed  in  expensive  plagiarism  suits; 
another  is  that  most  would-be  scenarists,  even 
those  with  literary  experience,  know  very  little 
about  the  mechanics  of  the  business. 

Their  need,  at  any  rate,  is  largely  met  by  a 
book  which  comes  to  band  this  week,  "  Successful 
Film  Writing  "  {.Methnen,  6s.),  by  Seton 
Margrave,  the  well-known  critic.  After  a  helpful 
introduction,  Mr.  Margrave  gets  right  down  to  a 
practical  demonstration  of  film  writing  by  show- 
ing the  evolution  of  The  Ghost  Goes  West  from  a 
short  story  to  the  finished  shooting  script, 
complete  with  frame  measurements  and  tech- 
nical instructions,  actually  used  in  the  production 
of  the  picture. 

He  Wants  a  Wife 

This  week's  heart-cry  comes  from  Nino 
.Martini,  star  of  The  Gay  Desperado.  Signor 
Martini  announces  :  "  Frankly,  I  want  a  wife. 
That  longing  is  part  of  my  nature,  just  as  it  is 
the  inbred  instinct  of  every  son  of  Italy." 

(Note. — Nino  Martini  young,  handsome; 
height,  5  ft.  9  in.;  weight.  152  lbs.;  grey-green 
eyes,  brown  hair.   Earnings  :  £60,000  a  year.) 

Short  Shots 

We  are  reaUy  going  to  have  a  Napoleon 
picture  at  last — and  it  will  star  Greta 
Garbo  I  Greta  is  scheduled  to  play  the  subject 
of  the  Emperor's  great  love  in  a  film  version  of 
the  life  of  Marie  V.  alewska. 


Katharine  Hepburn  has  been 
at  dice  in  the  Radio  lunch-room. 


'clearing  up' 


Jean  Hersholt  is  to  support  Sonja  Henie  in 
the  ice-skating  queen's  first  picture,  One  in  a 
Million. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.\fter  keeping  it  a  secret  for  si.x  months, 
Randolph  Siott  reveals  that  he  is  married;  the 
girl  is  Mariona  du  Pont  Somcrville,  one  of  ihe 
heiresses  to  the  du  Pont  munitifins  millions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paramount  has  •  actpiircd  exclusive  screen 
rights  to  the  song  hit  'Knock  Knock.  Who's 
There?  "  and  will  make  a  film  based  on  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Quins  sing  a  l  iench  lullabv  in  their  new 
picture,  Reunimi.  M.D.P. 
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After  a  picture  is  completed  Fred 
Astaire  tries  to  take  a  short 
vacation  from  dancing.  These  vaca- 
tions usually  take  the  form  of  a 
hunting  jaunt  to  some  rugged  region  in  New 
Mexico,  or  daily  sessions  on  the  golf  course. 
This  time  it  is  his  current  visit  to  sister  Adele. 
There's  not  much  chance  of  softening-up  on 
such  a  schedule. 

Ginger  Rogers  has  stated  that  having  tLe 
one  and  only  Fred  Astaire  for  a  dancing 
partner  has  been  a  tremendous  help. 

Here  is  what  Ginger  herself  thinks  about 
Fred  and  his  dancing. 

"Having  Fred  as  a  partner  and  Hermes  Pan 
(the  youthful  dance  director  on  all  the  Astaire- 
Rogers  filmusicals)  for  dance  director  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  to  me.  I  know  that  I  was 
better  when  dancing  with  Fred  than  I  have 
jver  been  by  myself.  So  he  must  get  the  credit. 
Fortunately,  however,  my  style  of  dancing  fits 
in  perfectly  with  his.  It's  a  sort  of  feminine  Fred 
Astaire  style,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

"Of  course,  Fred  conceived  most  of  the  steps. 
I  don't  know  enough  about  the  fundamentals  of 
dancing  to  do  mu<;h  creating.  Besides,  why 
should  I  try  to  give  ideas  to  a  man  who  already 
knows  more  about  dancing  than  I  ever  will? 
Once  in  a  while  I  make  a  suggestion  for  a  step, 
but  most  of  the  time  I  learn  the  ones  Fred 
decides  upon  for  our  numbers. 

"Doing  some  of  our  picture  numbers  isn't 
2mything  like  as  easy  as  it  appears  on  the  screen, 
though.  I  don't  know  how  many  hours  we  si>end 
in  rehearsals,  but  I  do  know  we  rehearse  for  days 
and  days  before  getting  the  routines  down  just 
the  way  we  want  them. 

"That's  hard  work.  Fred  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing.  In  fact,  he  says  that  dancing  is 
95  per  cent,  hard  work,  the  other  five  being 
divided  between  natural  ability  and  inspiration.  " 

And  the  Titian-tressed  star  will  tell  you  more 
about  this  fellow,  .\staire.  And  who  should  know 
his  idiosyncracies,  his  aversions,  his  likes  and 
disUkes  better  than  the  pert  Ginger,  who  has 
worked  with  Fred  in  half  a  dozen  pictures  ? 
Let  Ginger  continue  ; 

In  all  the  times  1  have  worked  with  him,  I 
have  never  seen  him  show  anger  or  annoyance 
at  another  player,  although  he  will  chide  himself 
when  he  muffs  a  line  or  does  not  play  a  scene  to 
his  satisfaction.  Everyone  on  the  set  likes  Fred 
Astaire,  which  is  a  pretty  high  test  in  Hollywood 
He  is  100  per  cent,  sincere. 

"Although  Fred  was  picked  as  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  men  by  a  committee  of  tailors,  he 
achieves  this  effect  without  effort  and  seemingly 
pays  scant  attention  to  his  clothes. 

"Fred  enjoys  dancing.  Stepping  with  him 
tells  you  that.  When  he  swings  into  a  routine, 
he  is  having  a  dam  good  time,  and  he  shows  it. 
He  has  an  eager,  boyish  enthusiasm  and  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  people  around  him.  I 
believe  that  is  why  they  all  like  him. 

"One  of  his  chief  charms  is  his  intelligent 
sense  of  humour,  which  rarely  deserts  him. 

"  Personally,  I  think  he  is  a  great  guy,"  sums 
up  Ginger  Rogers. 

There's  no  magic  about  the  Astaire  success. 
The  key  to  it  was  fashioned  by  a  locksmith,  who 
ground  his  stone  with  meticulous  care  and  judg- 
ment, with  tireless  devotion  to  his  art,  with  a 
burning  desire  to  be  at  the  forefront. 

Look  on  for  a  moment  at  Astaire  in  a  rehearsal 
for  a  number.  First,  Astaire  and  Miss  Rogers 
go  into  complete  seclusion,  away  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  studio  life.  Only  Hermes  Pan  and 
a  piano-player,  Hal  Borne,  are  permitted  to  be 
present.  Even  executives  are  barred  from  the 
Astaire  sanctum  sanctorum  of  creative  Terpsi- 
chore. 

This  stage  contains  nothing  inspirational 
except  enthu.siastic  minds  and  never-stilled  feet. 
One  wall  bears  a  mirror  fully  10  ft.  high  and 
20  ft.  long.  Most  of  the  practising  is  done  in 
front  of  it,  so  that  Fred  and  Ginger  may  see  them- 
selves as  their  fans  will  see  them  on  the  screen. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  discern  instantly  any  feet 
or  body  movement  which  may  appear  ungainly 
on  the  screen. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room  is  a  huge  black- 
board on  which  A.staire  and  Pan  mark  in  white 
chalk,  jagged  lines  and  numerals,  which  are 
more  confusing  than  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
These  are  really  diagrams  of  intricate  dance 
routines  worked  out  by  the  dancer,  Astaire,  and 
tLe  dance  assistant.  Pan. 
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A  PORTRAIT 
OF 
FRED 
ASTAIRE 

Continued 


This  is  the  Missus!  Mrs. 
Astaire  has  avoided  the 
film  limelight.  Here  is  one 
of  the  rare  pictures  of  her 
unth  her  famous  husband. 


Birth  of  an  Astaire  dance.  Fred  works  out 
his  intricate  routines  with  the  aid  of  his 
assistant,  Hermes  Pan,  and  a  blackboard. 


"He's  a 
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—  Ginger  Rogers 

"COR  some  time  there  have  been  rumours  of  discord  between  the 
partners  of  the  screen's  greatest  dance  team.    This  week's  instalment 
reveals  the  truth  about  the  professional  relationship  of  the  two  stars, 
tells  you  how  they  settle  their  arguments  and  takes  you  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  Rogers-Astaire  musicals. 


Borne  sits  in  a  third  corner  of  the  room  at  an 
old  and  battered  upright  piano  which  has  .seen 
better  days,  but  which  exudes  lightning  rhythms 
through  the  electric  fingers  of  the  pianist,  which 
make  a  fit  and  adequate  background  for  Astaire's 
rapid-fire  steps. 

After  Astaire  and  Pan,  abetted  by  Ginger, 
have  fashioned  a  few  steps  on  the  blackboard, 
they  decide  to  try  them  out.  The  nimble,  relaxed 
fingers  of  Hal  Borne  start  dancing  over  the  keys 
of  the  upright. 

ITie  nimble,  relaxed  feet  of  Astaire  and  Rogers 
fly  over  the  smooth,  floor  board  of  the  stage. 
The  daily  dance  rehearsal  is  on. 

Faster  and  faster  Borne's  fingers  fly.  Astaire 
swings  into  a  solo  speciality.  Swifter  and  swifter 
his  feet  tap  and  whirl.  Music  and  dancing 
become  a  poetic  symphony  of  sound  and  action. 


Borne's  fingers  are  tireless.  More  amazing,  so 
are  the  feet  of  Fred  Astaire.  He  finishes  amid  a 
swift  outburst  of  action,  save  a  iiac  of  short 
breath. 

"Once  again!"  orders  .\staire.  The  piano 
resumes  its  tinkling  tunes.  .\staire  makes  a 
terse  suggestion.  They  try  it  that  way,  experi- 
ment a  bit,  and  sweep  through  the  routine 
triumphantly. 

"Hardest  workers  1  have  ever  seen,"  says 
Borne  in  admiration,  as  I'Yed  and  Ginger  leave 
the  stage  for  their  lunch,  "  l-"red  is  the  fastest 
dancer  I've  ever  seen,  and  I've  played  for  plenty 
of  them ;  and  Ginger  keeps  right  up  with  him. 
She's  marvellous. 

"That  Astaire  is  the  quickest  man  at  figuring 
out  a  routine  that  I've  ever  seen.  .\nd  once  he 
works  one  out,  he  never  forgets  a  step,  no  matter 


Ginger  Rogers 
and  Fred  As- 
taire  in  a 
scene  from 
"Roberta." 


how    complex    and    intricate    it    may  be." 

Fortunately  for  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger 
Rogers,  they  possess  a  real  sense  of  humour. 
This  probably  is  the  only  thing  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  work  together.  Without  it, 
their  work  would  so  sharpen  the  edge  of  their 
nerves  that  after  a  few  days  on  the  barren 
rehearsal  floor  they'd  take  to  tearing  out  each 
other's  hair.  However,  they  make  a  game  out 
of  their  rehearsals  and  enjoy  them  immeasur- 
ably. Names  are  coined  for  new  steps.  They  do 
a  lot  of  punning — some  good,  but  most  of  it 
fairly  terrible.  They  exchange  wisecracks  at 
every  possible  occasion.  And  they  relax  by 
trying  out  amazingly  impossible  steps  which 
they  never  have  any  idea  of  using  on  the  screen. 

The  affable  manner  in  which  they  work 
harmoniously  recalls  the  days  of  Fred  and  Adele 
Astaire.  Reviewers  who  have  hurled  plaudits 
of  "swell  teamwork"  and  "rare  co-ordination" 
have  also  asked  :  "  How  is  it  that  these  two 
never  quarrel  ?  " 

The  fact  is  thai  they  do,  but  they  settle  their 
argument  in  a  novel  manner — tvith  their  feet  ! 


Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  fought  with  tlieir  feet. 
When  nerves  were  frayed  and  the  going  was 
rugged,  they  talked  with  their  feet. 

"It  worked  superbly,"  Fred  recollects.  "We 
learned  to  insult  each  other  bitterly  and  call  each 
otlier  harsh  names- — by  footwork !  We  danced 
with  rage  !  But  with  this  advantage  :  Neither  of 
us  could  dance  that  long  without  bursting  out  into 
a  laugh." 

This  ability  to  talk  with  one's  feet  is  a 
characteristic  of  Fred  Astaire' s  genius.  He 
acquired  it,  imparted  it  to  Adele  in  his  long 
association  with  his  sister  on  the  stage,  and  when 
he  was  teamed  with  Ginger  Rogers  he  even 
taught  her  how  to  talk  with  her  feet.  In  fact, 
the  pair  perfected  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
orated  with  thgir  pins  in  a  featured  speciality 
in  Roberta,  in  the  song-and-dance  number  / 
Wpn't  Dance. 

Shoes  play  a  vital  part  in  the  dancing  portion 
of  Fred  Astaire's  life — which  is  a  mighty  large 
portion.  On  the  wardrobe  shelves  of  Fred's 
dressing-room  at  the  RKO  Studio  rep>ose  more 
than  fifty  pairs  of  dancing  shoes.    These  sabots 
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are  veterans  of  many  a  merry  whirl  and  a  dizzy 
spin.  They  wiU  carry  the  winged-footed  star  on 
many  another  gravity-defying  glide  across  a 
rehearsal  floor. 

For  each  actual  screen  recording  of  one  of  his 
dances,  Astaire  wears  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 
Sometimes  one  pair  will  last  through  the  various 
routines  of  a  single  dance.  In  doing  the 
"  PiccoUno,"  Astaire  wore  five  different  pairs  of 
new  shoes  for  the  various  movements  and  camera 
"takes." 

After  their  brief  moments  before  the  cameras, 
the  star's  dancing  shoes  go  into  the  reserve 
line.  He  uses  them  for  rehearsal  until  they  are 
ready  for  final  retirement.  Shoe-leather,  in 
fact,  carried  Astaire  a  distance  sufficient  to  span 
the  whole  globe  and  leave  plenty  of  miles  for 
long  side  trips. 

Fred  owns  one  pair  of  disreputable-looking 
shoes  that  no  amount  of  money  could  buy  from 
him,  although  he  never  wears  them  in  a  picture 
and  seldom  uses  them  in  a  rehearsal.  They  are, 
as  he  calls  them,  his  "inspiration  shoes." 

Fred  has  had  them  ever  since  he  did  his  first 
Broadway  musical  .show.  Over  the  Top.  The 
taps  are  worn  paper-thin,  and  the  shoes  them- 
selves look  as  though  they  might  fall  to  pieces 
with  a  little  rough  usage.  For  that  reason, 
Astaire  uses  them  solely  for  inspirational  pur- 
poses. They  are  his  "new  step"  shoes,  and  he 
dons  them  only  on  special  creative  occasions. 
When  he  is  perfecting  a  new  dance  routine  and 
is  hard  put  to  find  steps,  on  go  the  old  shoes. 

In  connection  with  shoes,  Fred  has  a  hobby 
which  has  endeared  him  to  his  fellow-performers. 
He  likes  to  place  the  metal  taps  on  dancers' 
shoes.  He  also  repairs  his  own  dancing  shoes, 
and  often  performs  the  same  service  ior  friends. 

The  great  and  near-great  from  Napoleon  down 
are  associated  with  insignificant  idiosyncra- 
cies.  Fred  Astaire  is  no  exception.  His  favourite 
economy  is  turning  out  lights.  Should  he  per- 
form this  little  favour  for  the  occupants  of 
Lismore  Castle,  of  which  his  sister  Adele  is  the 
chatelaine,  Fred  may  find  himself  in  an  embar- 
rassing position. 

Fred  possesses  a  diversified  assortment  of 
neckttes,  which  form  a  multi-hued '  rainbow  on 
the  clothes  racks.  He  is  most  meticulous  about 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  cravat.  Many  morn- 
ings he  will  don  several  ties  before  he  finally 
decides  on  one  which  is  in  compUance  with  the 
colour  requirements  of  his  ensemble.  Remember 
his  scene  in  The  Gay  Divorce  where  Eric  Blore, 
as  his  valet,  feeds  Fred  neckties  until  he  finds 
a  satisfactory  one?  The  scenarists  of  that 
picture  tapped  an  incident  from  1' red's  personal 
life. 

Paradoxically,  Fred  dislikes  ballroom  dancing 
and  seldom  tries  it.  He  prefers  to  dance  only 
when  he  performs,  and  he  likes  to  watch  others 
perform.  At  parties  his  favourite  dancing- 
partner  is  Mrs.  Astaire. 

A  keen-witted  funmaker,  Fred  doesn't  mind 
playing  a  practical  joke.  If  the  gag  is  successful 
he  enjoys  it  like  a  big  kid.  At  one  time  when 
he  was  rehearsing  for  Roberta,  he  walked  on  to 
the  movie  stage  and  announced  to  his  fellow- 
workers  : 

"  I've  figured  out  a  new  routine.  Tell  me  how 
you  like  it." 

They  deserted  their  momentary  chores 
temptorarily  to  watch  Astaire  swing  into  a 
dazzhng  array  of  complicated  steps.  It  was 
some  time  before  members  of  the  company 
realised  that  he  was  actually  interpreting  the 
intricate  and  expressive  routine  of  the  "Con- 
tinental. "  Hal  Green. 


NEXT  WEEK.. 


Fred  Astaire  has  an  unknoiun 
side — the  side  he  refuses  to 
reveal  to  the  public. 

Next  week's  concluding  in- 
stalment lifts  the  curtain  on 
this  hitherto  hidden  phase  of 
the  star's  life. 
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Richard  Tauber  has 
probably  sung  in  bet- 
ter trios,  but  the 
private  record  he  made 
unth  Jimmy  Durante 
and  Walter  Forde  of 
"  Land  Without 
Music "  songs  is  to 
be  a  memento  of  their 
work  together  in  that 
film. 


.  .  .  unth  the  greatest  of  ease  !  "  Wendy " 
{Dinah  Sheridan)  goes  on  tour  in  "  Peter  Pan  " 
again  th<s  year  and  in  modern  and  appropriat  t 
style  Though  only  15,  she  has  played  tlie  role 
more  t/ian  a  hundred  times. 


More  fun  at  the  Fordes'.    Jimmy  Durante  tucks 
the  famous  nose  out  of  the  way  and  goes  into  a 
private  "  William  Tell  "  act  with  the  reluctant 
aid  of  Mr.  Forde. 
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Miss 

HOPKIiVN 

is 


"WANY  people 
^  wonder  why 
MiriamHopkins, 
with  her  great 
talent  is  making 
such  slow  pro- 
gress up  the 
ladder  of  success: 
an  explanation  is 
offered  in  this 
candid  article 


Max 
Breen 


EING  a  film  star  does  not  consist 
«^  exclusively  of  performing  in  front 
J  of  the  camera;  there  is  also  the 

 y  necessity  for  keeping  appointments 

— and  the  most  successful  stars  are 
best  aware  of  that. 

Recently  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  interview  Miriam  Hopkins,  and  not 
only  give  you  the  story  of  her  career,  her 
antecedents,  and  her  prospects,  but  also 
discover,  if  possible,  what  had  been  delaying 
her  progress. 

We  discovered  one  reason  for  that,  but  not 
by  interview^ing  her. 

I  had  already  met  her,  very  briefly,  in 
Hollywood,  but  wished  to  renew  the  acquain- 
tance and  bring  my  impressions  up  to  date. 

The  London  Films  publicity  department 
kindly  arranged  an  interview  for  Friday  at 
one  o'clock.  I  had  a  date,  but  a  colleague 
waited  at  the  studio  from  one  till  six-thirty. 
However,  by  that  time  Miss  Hopkins  was  too 
tired  to  see  anybody.  (So  was  my  colleague). 

Another  appointment  was  made,  for  Tuesday, 
and  I  went  to  Denham  myself,  but  she  had  gone 
to  town ;  and  history  repeated  itself  on  Thursday. 
All  very  embarrassing  for  the  publicity  depart- 
ment. 

At  last  I  managed  to  make  a  date  for  Friday 
morning  at  eleven ;  positively  the  last  chance, 
as  Miss  Hopkins  was  sailing  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  I  waited  for  thirty-five  minutes  but 
Muiam  failed  to  show  up,  so  I  came  away. 

On  my  return  to  my  office  I  gave  myself  the 
pleasure  of  telephoning  her  and  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  attention  to  business;  and 
among  the  excuses  she  offered  was  that  she 
"had  had  to  count  the  laundry"  ! 

This,  I  think,  goes  a  long  way  towards  explain- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  Miriam  Hopkins. 

She  is  a  clever  actress — one  of  the  cleverest 
that  Hollywood  has  gfiven  us  in  recent  years. 

From  the  moment  when  she  appeared  as  the 
dowdy  fraulein  in  the  Chevalier  picture  The 
Smiling  Lieutenant,  and  was  transformed  by 
Claudette    Colbert    into  a    thing  of  beauty. 


I  have  revelled*  in  her  screen  perfor- 
mances. 

Her  g;ift  for  comedy  (as  demonstrated  in 
Design  for  Living)  and  for  tragedy  (did  you  see 
These  Three?)  is  a  priceless  possession,  which 
should  have  taken  her  up  the  ladder  of  fame  much 
more  swiftly  than  it  has. 

Mind,  she  has  had  obstacles  to  that  progress; 
as  a  child  she  was  an  "ugly  duckling";  and 
although  she  has  by  no  means  grown  into  an 
ugly  duck,  still  she  does  not  possess  the  kind  of 
beauty  which  of  itself  would  send  her  flying  up 
the  steep  path  of  success. 

Her  eyes  are  small  and  so  is  the  space  bet\>feen 
them;  her  nose  is  a  little  broad,  her  mouth 
rather  heavy  and  petulant  in  repose. 

Yet  these  are  defects  which  should  be  "trifles 
light  as  air"  in  comparison  with  her  histrionic 
powers;  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  real 
handicap. 

I  was  so  interested  that  I  canvassed  a  number 
of  her  friends,  people  who  knew  her  quite  well, 
to  discover  just  what  it  is  that  keepp  her  back. 

The  secret,  I  found,  is  well  illustrated  by  that 
Uttle  incident  of  counting  her  laundry,  instead  of 
being  interviewed  and  letting  some  better- 
qualified  person  count  it  for  her.  She  is  not 
"  organised  for  victory."  In  fact,  she  is  not  really 
organised  at  all. 

Like  a  great  many  people  who  began  their 
education  rather  late  in  life  (she  overworked  at 
school  and  had  to  have  a  long  rest  from  her 
books),  Miriam  is  avid  for  knowledge.  She 
spends  a  large  proportion  of  her  income  on 
books,  books,  books  of  every  kind — travel, 
history,  biography,  fiction,  belles  lettres — and  a 
large  proportion  of  her  leisure  time  in  reading 
them. 

And,  like  many  Hollywood  people,  she 
apparently  imagines  that  this  miscellaneous 
amassing  of  knowledge  is  in  itself  an  equipment 
for  life,  whereas  the  reader's  mind  must  be 
organised  to  deal  with  what  is  read,  or  she  will 
suffer  badly  from  mental  indigestion. 

Miriam  has  been  married  twice,  but  she  wasn't 
organised  for  matrimony  either,  and  it  didn't 
work.  She  ran  at  both  marriages  like  a  bull  at  a 
gate,  and  when  she  should  have  been  concen- 
trating on  them  (one  at  a  time,  of  course  !) 


"Miss  Hopkins  was  busy"  with  something 
else. 

Miriam  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  successful 
film  actress;  she  has  imagination,  exuberant 
vitaUty,  abundant  energy,  an  instinctive  sense  of 
character,  and  a  quick  intelligence. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  her  energy.  She  flings 
herself  into  new  hobbies  and  new  pursuits  witii 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  cyclone. 

Such  enthusiasm  and  energy  are  undoubtedly 
splendid  attributes,  which  must  be  a  great  help 
to  her  as  an  actress. 

But  being  a  potentially  successful  actress  is 
one  thing,  and  becoming  a  great  star  is  quite 
another.  She  has  been  starred  by  Sam  Goldwyn; 
but  to  keep  her  place  in  the  firmament,  and  to 
brighten  into  a  planet  of  the  first  magnitude,  she 
wiU  have  to  become  organised  for  stardom — 
which  at  present  she  is  not. 

In  other  words,  if  she  elects  to  play  the  game  of 
stardom,  she  must  learn  and  abide  by  the  rules. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Men  Are  Not  Gods 
(originally  called  Triangle),  in  which  she  has  been 
playing  for  London  Film  Productions  at 
Denham — her  first  British  film — -will  provide  a 
severe  test  of  her  popularity. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  secretary  to  a  theatre  critic, 
who  is  persuaded  by  an  actor's  wife  (Gertrude 
Lawrence)  to  suppress  an  unfavourable  notice 
about  the  actor  (Sebastian  Shaw). 

She  agrees  to  do  so,  and  is  sacked,  but  falls  in 
love  with  the  actor  by  way  of  compensation. 

There  wiU  be  a  ding-dong  struggle  for  sympa- 
thy between  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Gertrude 
Lawrence  in  this  picture. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  we  should  be  influenced 
only  by  what  we  see  on  the  screen;  but  such  is 
human  nature  that  we  also  take  into  considera- 
tion (quite  subconsciously)  what  we  know  of  the 
player  herself. 

Gertie  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
actresses  in  England ;  her  attitude  to  her  public 
has  always  been  kindly  and  brimming  over  with 
goodfellowship,  and  to  the  Press  helpful  and 
co-operative. 

Miriam  Hopkins,  on  the  other  hand,  a  visitor 
to  our  shores,  has  been  "too  busy." 

She  really  should  get  someone  else  to  count  the 
laundry. 
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Richard  Tauber  in  his  recently  completed  film 
"Land  Without  Music"  with  June  Clyde  and 
Schnozzle  Durante 

tOW  that  the  last  scenes  of  "Land 
Without  Music"  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Denham,  Richard  Tauber 
has  moved  over  the  hill  to 
Elstree  where,  under  the  direction 
of  Karl  Griine,  he  is  working  on  that  much- 
discussed  project,  the  world's  first  film  opera. 

The  subject  chosen  is,  as  you  know, 
Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci,  and  whatever  the 
future  of  screen  opera  may  be,  the  producers 
could  hardly  have  made  a  happier  choice 
for  this  initial  venture. 

Ever  since  it  was  first  produced  at  Milan 
in  1892  it  has  held  its  place  as  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  classical  operas.  In 
recent  years,  by  means  of  wireless  and 
gramophone,  its  immortal  music,  especially 
the  famous  "On  With  the  Motley"  number, 
has  become  known  and  loved  by  millions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  whom 
have  never  seen  it  performed  on  the  stage. 

They  are  also  fortunate  in  having  as  their  star 
a  singer  who  combines  international,  operatic 
and  film  fame.  Tauber  knows  his  Pagliacci. 
He  has  played  it  in  the  great  opera  houses  of 
every  Eurojjean  capital,  broadcast  it,  recorded 
it,  and  sung  extracts  from  it  on  countless 
concert  platforms.  But  he  also  knows  his 
films.  Since  he  became  a  star  he  has  studied 
and  mastered  their  technique  and  taken  a 
practical  and  intelligent  interest  in  every 
aspect  of  their  production. 

He  is,  therefore,  singularly  qualified  to  give 
his  views  on  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  kinematic  experiments  since  the 
screen  found  its  voice. 

I  found  him  the  same  old  Tauber,  radiating 
the  exuberance  of  a  schoolboy  describing  his 
latest  adventure,  but  tempering  it  always  with 
sound  common  sense. 

When  this  Pagliacci  idea  was  first  suggested 
to  me,"  he  said,  "  I  told  them  quite  frankly 
to  forget  it !  Not  because  I  thought  filmgoers 
would  not  appreciate  operatic  music.  It  is,  you 
know,  my  private  opinion  that  film  producers  as  a 
race  have  always  underestimated  public  taste 
in  that  as  in  straight  dramatic  stories.  But 
there  you  are  ! 

"  So  you  sec,  I  was  sure  that  the  public  would 
appreciate  operatic  music  in  the  kinema  just  as 
they  appreciate  the  best  things  in  other  aits 
when  they  are  given  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
them  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  their  pockets 
and  purses. 

"That,  in  fact,  was  the  one  factor  which 
almost  prompted  me  to  take  a  chance  on  it, 
despite  my  other  objections.  To  bring  the 
great  operas  within  the  reach  of  everyone  even 
in  the  smallest  villages.  Ah  !  it  sounded  mag- 
nificent I  But,  alas,  I  have  a  conscience  both 
as  a  film  star  and  as  an  opera  singer  !  I  doubted 
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TACBER'S 

Pagliacci 

PROBLEHI^ 


'Y'he  famous  tenor  reveals 
the  inside  story  of  his 
difficulties  in  the  making 
of  the  world's  first  film 
opera. 

by  T.  T.  FLEMING 


the  possibility  of  filming  opera  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  an  acceptable  production  of  something 
almost  sacred  to  music  lovers  and  was  at  the 
same  time  good  screen  entertainment. 

"Just  as  a  good  'vehicle'  is  vital  to  me  as  a 
film  star  so  anything  that  artistically  mutilated 
or  offended  the  true  traditions  of  opera  would 
be  abhorrent  to  me  as  a  singer. 

"When,  however,  Max  Schach  showed  me 
the  present  Pagliacci  script  by  Monckton 
Hoffe  and  Roger  Burford,  I  sincerely  believed 
both  my  obligations  were  fully  satisfied.  Believe 
me,  I  would  not  otherwise  allow  myself  to  be 
associated  with  it,  nor  for  that  matter  would 
such  a  conscientious  director  as  Karl  Griine,  or 
men  like  .\lbert  Coates,  who  is  supervising  the 
recording  of  Leoncavallo's  music  and  whose 
position  in  the  musical  world  alone  should 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the  mood  of 
integrity  in  which  this  project  is  being  launched. 

"  It  would,  of  course,  be  silly  to  prt^tend  that 
we  are  filming  Pagliacci  exactly  as  performed 
on  the  stage.  To  do  so  would  be  to  'murder' 
it  just  as  surely  as  by  the  most  flagrant  altera- 
tion. It  is  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  these 
variations  that  are  imjwrtant,  and  I  am  going 
to  be  quite  frank  alxjut  them. 

"One  of  the  first  difficulties  is,  of  course,  the 
one  common  to  all  screen  adaptations  from 
stage  productions.  Whereas  the  dramatic 
action  of  a  stage  play  or  ojiera  is.  in  the  nature 
of  things,  divided  into  separate  acts,  the  action 
of  a  film  must  be  continuous  and  be  played 
without  a  pause.  Tlie  first  task  was,  therefore, 
to  blend  the  several  acts  and  scenes  of  the 


original  Pagliacci  into  a  continuous  and  smoothly 
running  chronicle  without  interfering  with  the 
traditional  construction  of  the  story  in  any 
important  aspect. 

"  In  the  case  of  Pagliacci.  the  story  lends 
itself  admirably  to  such  treatment.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  really  a  play  within  a  play — a.  good 
strong  story  (another  important  screen  advan- 
tage) of  love,  intrigue  and  jealousy  woven 
round  a  troupe  of  travelling  Italian  players 
as  they  tour  from  village  to  village  with  their 
show. 

"  Our  film  will  open  with  the  Prologue  exactly 
word  for  word  the  same  as  the  traditional 
one  so  well  known  to  opera  lovers.  This 
Prologue  is  joined  to  the  film  story  proper  by  a 
'  fade  out, '  and  from  then  on  till  the  Epilogue, 
which  is  also  exactly  in  accord  with  tradition, 
the  chief  variations  are  those  made  in  the  cause 
of  securing  continuity  of  action. 

"The  play  within  the  play,  the  performance 
of  'Punchinello's  Revenge'  by  Signor  Canio's 
troupe,  is  unchanged,  including  the  famous 
ballet  for  which  our  Nedda,  Steffi  Duna,  has 
been  specially  coached  by  Wendy  Toye.  Most 
of  the  new  scenes  take  place  '  back  stage, ' 
so  to  speak,  in  the  inn  and  in  the  company's 
caravans  during  their  travels. 

"The  quality  of  these  scenes  is,  I 
assure  you,  altogether  satisfactory  and 
in  harmony  with  tradition.  But,  apart 
altogether  from  that  and  their  equally 
important  value  to  the  continuity  of  the 
film,  there  is  another  most  interesting 
point  about  them. 

"Since  they  show  what  I  might 
perhaps  call  the  '  private  lives '  of  the 
several  characters  much  more  fully  than 
the  original  stage  opera  they  also  help 
considerably  to  bring  these  characters 
to  life. 

"Take  my  own  part,  Signor  Canio, 
for  instance.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  greatest  tenor  part  in  opera.  Caruso 
himself  revelled  in  it,  loved  it,  and  every 
oi>eratic  tenor  aspires  to  it  as  stage  actors 
aspire  to  Hamlet.  1  myself  have  sung  it  in 
opera  houses  all  over  the  world,  including  its 
birthplace,  Milan — but  now,  now  I  am  acting 
it  as  well  and  there  is  a  subtle  difference 
between  these  terms. 

"  On  the  operatic  stage  this  Canio  is  a  figure — 
but  on  the  screen  he  becomes  a  man,  just  because 
by  getting  these  e.xtra  p)eeps  into  his  Ufe  you  are 
better  able  to  understand  the  hidden  motives, 
emotions  and  repressions  behind  his  actions. 
The  same  is  true  of  Nedda,  Silvio,  Tonio, 
Beppe,  Trina,  and  all  the  other  well-known 
characters  of  the  original  opera.  In  each  case 
the  part  they  play  in  the  drama  remains  the 
same,  but  the  exaggerated  theatrical  expression 
of  their  emotions  and  passions  has  been  toned 
down,  humanised,  so  that  they  become  real, 
recognisable  human  beings  instead  of  melo- 
dramatic stage  figures.  .\nd  that  reminds  me 
of  yet  another  variation. 

"  "VT'ou  know  that  much  joked-about  operatic 
1  tradition — a  character  says  he  will  open  a 
door.  But  he  doesn't  say  it.  He  sings  it  so — 'I — 
will  open — the — do-ar'  all  basso  profundo, 
tenor,  soprano  or  as  the  case  may  be  !  The 
producers  have,  quite  rightly,  put  a  blue  pencil 
through  these  bits.  The  lines  remain,  but  we 
speak  them  like  rational  humans  arid  it  all 
sounds  much  more  sensible.  The  only  times 
we  sing  are  on  the  stage  during  the  play  or  in 
character  during  the  story  proper.  For  the  rest 
Leoncavallo's  music  remains  exactly  as  he 
wrote  it.  When  not  actually  being  sung  it  is 
utilised  as  background  accompaniment  but  has 
emphatically  not  been  altered,  added  to,  or 
twisted  about  in  any  way. 

"In  other  words,  our  object  is  to  produce  an 
operatic  film  that  is  not  just  filmed  opera  and 
which  will  provide  good  screen  entertainment 
whilst  still  retaining  all  the  glorious  and  much- 
loved  traditions  of  classical  opera.  If  we 
succeed,  the  results  may  be  vety  far  reaching. 
But,  in  any  case,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  what  I  for  one  like  to  regard,  not  bizarrely 
as  '  The  World's  First  Screen  Opera, '  but  as  a 
sincere  attempt  to  bring  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  great  operas  within  the  reach  of  millions 
who.  although  they  may  know  and  appreciate 
the  music,  have  too  few  opportunities  of 
seeing  them  satisfactorily  presented  on  the 
stage." 


CVHERE  may  be  more  spectacular  male  stars  in  pictures,  but  Jimmy  has  a  staunch  and 
steady  following,  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  being  Shirley  Temple's  number  one 
sweetheart.  The  actor  started  as  an  extra,  then  went  on  the  stage  and  came  back  to  films 
as  a  Broadway  player.  His  new  films  include  "Two  Fisted  Gentleman"  and  "Hearts  in 

Bondc^e." 


'iLiuRtLiUtR  mm^ 

OSH,  what  rotten  luck  the  British 
studios  are  having  by  reason  of 
the  illness  of  stars  cind  featured 
players  ! 

Of  course,  it's  pretty  tough  on 
the  invalids,  too,  but  they  only  have  them- 
selves to  consider.  The  illness  of  a  leading 
man  or  woman  may  hold  up  a  production 
costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  throw  hundreds  of  people  out  of  a  job. 

First,  of  course,  there's  poor  Bob  Donat, 
who  has  had  the  most  atrocious  luck — first 
being  cheated  by  asthma  out  of  the  leaxling 
role  in  Sabotage  with  Sylvia  Sidney,  and  then 
being  laid  low  by  the  same  fell  enemy  when 
he  was  all  set  to  get  busy  opposite  Marlene 
Dietrich  in  Knight  Without  Armour. 

Then,  the  other  day,  Ann  Harding  (who 
has  been  waiting  about  for  weeks  and  weeks 
since  her  arrival  in  England,  until  they  found 
the  right  story  for  her)  developed  throat 
trouble,  and  had  to  knock  off  work  for  an 
indefinite  period — and  this  was  after  only 
a  few  days'  shooting. 

Some  say  it's  bronchitis,  some  say  tonsiUtis 
— but  whatever  it  is,  she's  got  her  feet  up 
and  the  studio  has  the  %vind  up. 

That's  plenty  of  bad  luck  for  one  month.  But 
is  that  all  ?  No  sir !  Gertrude  Michael 
has  been  held  up  in  New  York  with  a  slight 
illness,  on  her  way  to  England  to  play  in  the 
film  version  of  The  Dominant  Sex  at  Elstree. 

Fortunately,  they  can  get  on  with  some  other 
part  of  the  film,  in  which  she  doesn't  figure;  but 
it's  upsetting  all  the  same. 

Herbert  Brenon  is  directing  this  one  for  B.I, P. 
Then  there's  another  British  International 
picture  in  jeopardy  owing  to  the  illness  of 
Whitney  Bourne  in  Switzerland. 

You  remember  the  glamorous  blonde  in  Crime 
Without  Passion?  That  was  Whitney  Bourne. 
B.I. P.  have  grabbed  her  to  play  the  lead  in 
Sensatioyi — the  screen  version  of  the  stage  play 
Murder  Gang — opposite  John  Lodge. 

Brian  Desmond  Hurst  will  direct  this  one. 
Ever  since  Ourselves  Alone  Brian  has  been  the 
white-haired  boy  at  B.I.P.  He  certainly  made 
one  excellent  job  of  that. 

By  the  way,  I  expect  you  saw  Gertrude 
Michael  in  The  Notorious  Sophie  Lang — and  she 
has  also  been  in  The  Return  of  Sophie  Lang  and 
Till  We  Meet  Again. 

She's  rather  an  unusual  type  for  a  film  actress, 
but  definitely  pleasing,  and  certainly  an  actress 
of  quality.  It'll  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Elstree  makes  of  her. 

Wearing  O*  The  Green 

Another  American  who  is  coming  to  Elstree 
to  play  in  a  British  film  is  Sally  O'Neil — her 
British  debut,  I  believe.  We  haven't  seen  Sally 
on  the  screen  for  some  time,  because  she  has 
been  on  the  stage  in  America. 

Her  picture  is  to  be  caUed  Kathleen  Mavourneen, 
and  if  the  lady  at  the  back  who  called  out 
"Irish"  will  walk  up  to  the  platform,  she  will 
be  given  a  handsome  prize. 

It  IS  Irish.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  being  made 
in  Welwyn,  which  is  our  farthest-north  film 
studio,  in  the  wilds  of  Herts. ;  and  quite  a  chunk 
of  the  action  takes  place  in  Liverpool,  which  is 
a  traditional  home  of  the  Irish. 

However,  it  then  moves  to  County  Wicklow, 
and  gets  busy  with  a  spot  of  horse-smuggling 
over  the  Irish  Eree  State  border. 

Norman  Lee,  who  is  as  Irish  as  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  is  directing  it;  and  John  F.  Argyle,  a 
Scot,  is  producing  it ;  but  there  are  a  few  Irishmen 
and  women  in  the  ca.st  to  give  it  the  authentic 
flavour. 

For  example,  we  have  Jack  Daly,  Sara 
Allgood,  Pat  Noonan,  Talbot  O'Farrell,  and 
Denis  O'Neil  -  and  that's  as  good  as  a  foine  long 
draught  o'  Lifft-y  wather,  bcdad  ! 

There  are  also  ICthel  Griffiies,  of  Hollywood, 
and  Fred  Duprez,  the  American  comedian,  to 
put  a  cosmopolitan  touch  into  the  thing. 

Calling  Them 

Say,  I  seem  to  have  misled  yon ;  but  believe 
me,  I  got  my  info,  straight  from  the  horse's 
mouth-  my  friend  Kedd  Davis  being  the  horse 
in  question. 

Apparently  he  was  a  little  premature,  but 


E.  G.    COUSINS  Covers 

The  BRITISH 

r 


D.  J.  Williams,  Nellie  Wallace  and  Tonie  Edgar  Bruce,  who  add  to  the  gaiety  of  Leslie  Fuller's  new 

farce,  "  Big  Hearted  Bill." 


when  he  was  telling  me  about  his  new  picture  the 
other  day  I  certainly  understood  him  to  say  that 
June  Clyde  was  to  be  in  it. 

And  now  I  gather  she  ain't.  Well,  it's  our 
loss. 

The  film  is  cautiously  entitled  Calling  .ill 
Stars;  but  you  are  not  to  assume  from  this  that 
all  stars  necessarily  answer  the  call. 

However,  ap])arontly  it  is  .stars  of  the  ether 
and  the  music-hall  who  are  being  summoned, 
rather  than  stars  of  the  silver  .screen  (excuse  me 
talking  like  a  film  advertisement,  I've  just  Ixsen 
reading  one). 

Clapham  and  !)wyer  have  answered  the  call, 
and  Nat  Gonella  and  his  band,  and  Lu  .\nne 
Meredith;  also  Claude  Dampier,  l-red  Hartley, 


Brian  Lawrance,  H.  F.  Maltby,  and  Evelyn 
Dall.  Duiino  li^ve,  I'm  afraid — though  I  should 
like  to,  of  course,  he  added  politely. 

I  once  knew  a  girl  who  was  called  "Nodda 
Dall"  because  she  always  said  that  when  you 
apologised  to  her;  but  1  don't  suppo.se  she's  an> 
relation.  It  may  be  a  small  world,  but  it  has 
to  draw  the  line  .somowherc.  don't  you  think.' 
Or  don't  you  think  ? 

Hist  ! 

So  there  you  arc;  what  any  self-respect  in  u 
publicity  man  would  call  a  Galaxy;  and  tlu' 
publicity-man  of  the  Kock  Stuilios  is  eminently 
self  rcispecting. 

.\n(i  that's  just  where  this  epic — or,  as  l^edd 
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himself  says,  ip>ecac — is  being  made. 

Flash  !  Hold  everything  !  Calling  all  picture- 
goers.  .  .  . 

I  have  just  heard  that  Eric  Maturin  has  been 
added  to  the  cast  of  Calling  All  Stars;  so  now 
we  know  there  must  be  a  bit  of  dirty  work  to 
be  done  in  it,  because  Mr.  Maturin  is  one  of  the 
most  confirmed  dirty  workers  in  British  studios. 

Everything  on  which  he  puts  his  magic  touch 
turns  to  first-class  villainy;  I've  known  him  on 
the  stage  fcM"  years,  too,  and  he  cdways  appealed 
to  me  as  being  one  of  the  most  polished  ■villains 
who  ever  did  a  little  blackmailing  in  Act  I  and 
got  it  where  the  chicken  got  the  axe  in  Act  III. 

Just  so  long  as  he  doesn't  repeat  the  crime 
I  once  saw  him  commit — play  Macbeth  in  modem 
dress— I'm  all  for  Mr.  Maturin  and  his  "deeds 
of  blood  and  fire  and  flames." 

Harry  is  Busy 

Here's  some  pleasant  news  about  one  of 
our  most  abominably  neglected  British 
players — Henry  Kendall.  (Loud  cheers  and 
cries  of  "  Shame  !  ") 

No  sooner  had  he  put  on  his  coat  and  taken 
down  his  hat  from  its  peg  after  playing  in  Take 
a  Chance  for  Grosvenor  Films  at  Ealing  Green 
(that's  the  Binnie  Hale  and  Claude  Hulbert  one — 
you  know?)  than  he  found  himself  up  to  the 
neck  in  another,  which  may  or  may  not  be  finally 
called  My  Partner,  Mr.  Davis,  but  I  hope  not. 

This  sAso  is  being  made  at  Ealing  Green,  by 
a  new  company — this  week's  only  new  company, 
I'm  afraid — called  Oxford  Films. 

I  haven't  met  any  of  this  outfit;  I  hope 
they're  not  too  frightfully  Oxford;  if  we  ever 
needed  films  with  "  the  common  touch  "  it's  now, 
with  Hollywood  sending  us  films  that  everyone 
can  understand  and  appreciate,  like  Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  to  Town. 

Harry  tells  me  it's  the  longest  part  he  ever 
played  in  his  life;  in  three  weeks  work  he  has 
been  in  every  shot  ! 

His  innumerable  admirers  can't  complain  this 
time  that  they  don't  see  enough  of  him  in  the 
picture. 

Bad  Breaks 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  signed  a  long  contract 
with  Warner  Bros.  First  National  at  Tedding- 
ton  to  act  and  direct  ;  and  also  one  with  the 
B.B.C.,  to  compere  and  arrange  the  new  wirleless 
feature  Entertainment  Parade. 

So  our  Mr.  Kendall  will  have  his  hands  full  of 
business  for  some  time  to  come. 

Well,  it  certainly  isn't  a  moment  too  soon; 
he's  had  some  frightfully  bad  breaks  lately,  the 
latest  being  Someone  at  the  Door,  when,  after 
creating  the  part  on  the  stage  and  playing  it 
briUiantly  and  with  great  success  for  months  and 
months  and  months,  he  wais  quietly  dropped 
overboard  when  the  film  came  to  be  made. 
Bit  heart-breaking,  that. 

It's  good  to  hear  of  the  neglected  players  being 
"discovered";  and  that  reminds  me,  Tonie 
Edgar  Bruce  is  back. 

She  has  been  out  of  films  for  quite  a  while,  but 
producers  can't  be  entirely  blamed  for  that,  for 
Tonie  owned  up  when  I  met  her  the  other  day 
that  she  had  been  wandering  round  the  Continent 
on  a  protracted  holiday. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  she  is  a 
first-rate  comedy  actress  who  could  become  a 
British  .Mice  Brady,  and  make  a  small  fortune  for 
the  producer  who  had  the  good  sense  to  exploit 
her  in  such  a  part  as  Miss  Brady  had,  for  instance, 
in  My  Man  Godfrey. 

Tonie's  Clever 

Tonie  belongs  to  the  small  and  select  band  of 
players  whom  I  have  never  yet  seen  con- 
tributing anything  but  a  first-class  performance 
to  a  film.  Sometimes  her  part  is  not  much  more 
than  a  "bit,"  but  she  always  brings  a  sense  of 
character  and  a  finish  to  it  that  would  make 
many  "stars"  look  like  beginners. 

The  last  thing  I  saw  her  in,  before  she  went 
a-roving.  was  Big-hearted  Bill,  the  Leslie  Fuller 
comedy  made  down  at  the  Rock  studios;  and  I 
mu.st  say  she  was  excellent  in  that. 

.And  now,  having  just  established  that  Redd 
Davis  has  made  a  comer  in  stars  at  Elstree,  it's 
rather  much  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  Oswald 
Mitchell  has  done  the  very  self-same  thing  at 
Cricklewood ;  but  facts  are  facts,  even  in  the  film 
world,  and  no  one  can  say  I  ever  shirked  my  duty. 
If  Mr.  Davis  has  Nat  Gonella  and  his  band,  so 


has  Mr.  Mitchell;  and  here  also  (Variety  Parade 
is  the  name  of  the  film,  in  case  you're  the  Nosey 
Parker  I  think  you  are)  we  have  Harry  Tate, 
Noni  and  Partner  (Noni  is  the  clown  to  whom 
Queen  Mary  gave  a  flower  at  a  Royal  Perform- 
ance), Mrs.  Jack  Hylton  and  her  band  (this  is  a 
■  film  debut,  mind),  the  O'Gorman  Brothers,  the 
Sherman  Fisher  Girls,  Three  Nagels,  and  one 
Brown,  who  weighs  about  as  much  as  three 
Nagels,  for  this  is  Teddy  Brown,  the  portly 
xylophonist. 

.A.nd  then  another  Browne — Sam  the  singer, 
with  the  Radio  Three;  and  Ernest  Shannon, 
.\rchie  Glen,  and  G.  S.  Melvin  (this  is  another 
film  debut,  mind). 

Bargain  Prices 

Just  imagine  the  feelings  of  Oswald  Mitchell, 
who  is  directing  it  for  Butcher-Malcolm 
Productions,  when  he  contemplates  a  cast  like 
this,  and  reflects  that  not  so  long  ago  he  would 
have  booked  it  for  a  whole  circuit ;  and  now  he's 
offering  it  all  for  a  modest  one-and-three  or  so  ! 

He  used  to  be  in  the  booking  department  of 
the  famous  Stoll  Corporation ;  two  of  the  people 
he  introduced  to  London  were  Nazimova  and 
Fanny  Ward. 

They've  done  rather  a  smart  thing  in  this 
film,  to  justify  having  so  many  radio  and  variety 
performers  in  one  story;  most  of  the  action 
takes  place  in  the  "Hotel  Encore,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  residential  resort  for  variety  stars. 

So  some  appear  as  cabaret  p>erformers,  some 
as  guests,  and  some  as  staff. 

G.  S.  Melvin,  by  the  way,  has  been  forty-five 
years  on  the  stage — and  he's  only  fifty  now.  I 
hate  to  think  of  a  fellow  wasting  a  whole  five 
years  of  his  life  like  that. 

Going  Up 

If  you're  ever  producing  a  film  with  a  flying 
background,  have  the  forethought  to  provide 
yourself  with  a  director  who  can  pilot  a  plane. 

Irving  Asher  has  done  just  that.  .\s  director 
for  the  new  Max  Miller  fUm  at  Teddington, 
Don't  Get  Me  Wrong,  he  engaged  young  Arthur 
Woods,  who  besides  being  a  director  of  experience 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Brooklands  Air  Club  and 
an  enthusiastic  pilot. 

He  took  the  whole  unit  to  Brooklands  for  the 
flying  scenes  of  this  film — including  two  hundred 
extras,  who  had  the  unusual  experience  of 
watching  their  director  "doubUng"  for  the  star 
in  the  scenes  where  the  latter,  as  an  inventor, 
is  supf)osed  to  go  up  to  give  a  demonstration. 

I  gave  myself  a  day  out  and  went  with  them 
— and  got  a  stiff  neck  with  watching  .Arthur 
Woods  fluttering  all  round  the  empyrean,  and  a 
stitch  in  my  side  with  watching  George  E.  Stone 
and  Olive  Blakeney  holding  out  a  rug  to  catch 
two  airmen  as  they  descended  by  parachute. 

They  descend  together  for  some  distance,  and 
then  part  company;  and  to  see  George  E.  Stone 
and  Olive  Blakeney  mnning  gallantly  hither  and 
yon  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to  catch  them  both 
was  a  hberal  education  in  the  mechanics  of 
comic  acting. 

It  was  also  extremely  funny. 

Bang  ! 

■jy  T  ax  Miller  in  this  film  plays  the  part  of 
J.Vx  Wellington  Lincoln,  the  human  dynamo; 
and  in  a  travelling  show-tent  scene  he  very 
nearly  Uved  up  to  his  title. 

He  was  supposed  to  become  interested  in  the 
exj>eriments  of  a  professor  of  chemistry;  but 
Max  got  just  a  little  too  interested,  and  began 
fooling  about  with  the  apparatus — with  the 
result  that  he  achieved  an  explosion  which  nearly 
reUeved  him  of  his  eyebrows. 

Maybe  that  wouldn't  have  mattered  so  much 
to  Max — just  the  loss  of  a  brace  of  eyebrows; 
but  suppose  it  had  happened  to  Marlene  Dietrich 
...  or  George  Robey  ! 

There's  been  a  re-union  at  "The  Bush." 

No  one  in  the  film  business  ever  calls  it  any- 
thing but  "The  Bush,  "  by  the  way.  .Apparently 
on  the  same  principle  as  good  wine  needs  no 
bush,  it's  assumed  that  good  Bush  needs  no 
Shepherd's. 

The  re-union  is  between  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 
and  Roland  Young,  who  haven't  played  together 
since  they  were  students  at  the  Royal  .Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art. 

Since  then  Mr.  Young  has  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  while  Sir  Cedric  (gad,  sir  !)  : 
"  In  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations 


Has  remained  an  Englishman  1" 
And  I  don't  mind  betting  I'll  get  some  sting- 
ing letters  from  Barrow-in-Fumess  and  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  for  misquotation. 
Well,  I  gotta  tough  hide. 

Gilbertian 

Hardwicke  is  playing  the  part  of  Allan 
Quartermaine  in  King  Solomon's  Mines, 
while  Roland  Young  is  "Captain  Good,"  a 
"Colonel  BUmp"  type  of  EngUshman — ^rather  an 
amusing  part  for  an  .American-by-choice  to  play  ! 

Gaumont  British  have  rather  an  interesting 
subject  on  the  list  for  future  production  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  by  the  way — a  subject  that 
should  interest  not  only  Savoyards,  but  the 
world  at  large. 

It's  called  Gilbert  Meets  Sullivan,  and  it  deals 
with  the  lives  of  the  famous  creators  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 

Pause  here  for  personal  reminiscence. 
I  was  taking  tea  once  with  Lady  Gilbert, 
widow  of  the  great  man,  at  her  home  near 
Watford,  and  she  told  me  that  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  had  had  a  daylight  burglary. 

The  thief  was  heard  upstairs,  so  two  of  the 
menservants  went  up  the  main  and  servants' 
staircase  simultaneously,  while  the  gardeners 
patrolled  outside  in  case  he  should  try  to  escape 
by  a  window. 

And  downstairs  a  gramophone  was  blaring 
"  Oh,  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! " 

That's  what  I  call  a  perfect  Gilbertian  situa- 
tion. 

A  Close  Call 

Ian  Colin,  who  is  appearing  in  the  film  Toilers  of 
The  Sea,  had  a  hciir-raising  experience  lately 
while  on  location  in  Sark,  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

.A  boat  he  was  in  capsized,  and  the  motor- 
boat  that  went  to  his  rescue  broke  her  mdder — 
and  Colin,  chnging  to  the  capsized  boat,  was 
swept  out  to  sea  by  a  nine-tmle-an-hour  tide, 
over  scarcely-hidden  rocks. 

He  hadn't  a  chance  of  swimming  against  that 
tide;  all  he  could  do  was  to  hang  on  and  wish 
he'd  been  a  farmer  instead  of  a  film  actor. 

By  the  time  another  boat  reached  him,  he'd 
been  in  the  water  over  half-an-hour;  but  except 
for  a  few  cuts  and  bruises  he  was  none  the  worse 
for  a  thoroughly  unpleasant  experience. 


1 

A  charming  study  of  Polly  Ward,  who  appeared 
unth  Will  Fiffe  in  "Annie  Laurie" 
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EVENING 
of  TRIUMPH 

See  kow  slie  swings  tlirougli  the 
crow       room,  keaJ  up,  eyes  like  stars. 


conscious  of  lier  own  loveliness,  of  tke 
exquisite  fm«  laiice  tliat  lingers  alx>ut 
lier.  It  takes  tlie  perfume  of  Evening 
in  Paris  to  set  tke  seal  of  final 
triumpli  upon  a  keautifiil  woman, 
keautifully  gowneJ  Perfume  from 
1/3  to  21/-,  Powder  1/9. 


There  is  i  complete  range  of  Beauty 
Preparations  alt  delicately  perfiimed 
with  "Evening  in  Paris."   Do  not 


forget  "Evening  in  Paris"  perfumed 
Eau  de  Cologne  in  your  oath,  for 
your  hail,  in  the  side  room,  etc 
Geneious  sizes  (torn  1/6. 

(Prices  in  U.K.  only) 


EVENING™  PARIS 


V  P  E  R  F  U  M  E 


AND 


POWDER 


B  0  U  R  J  0  I  S 


To  INTRODUCE  You  to  the 

SECRET  of  SEDUCTIVE  LIPS 

Michel  Lipstick  is  permanent,  flattering 
to  lips  and  keeps  them  soft  and  unlined. 
It  is  made  in  seven  appealing  shades  : 
Blonde,  lirunette,  Scarlet,  Vivid,  Rasp- 
berry, Cherry.  The  New  Modern  Tint 
— Capucine.  Post  the  Coupon  below 
for  trial  size  in  the  tint  you  desire. 


INTRODUCTORY    OFFER  I 

GALMON  «c  NEATE,  LTD., 
Sole  IHUribulors, 

8,  Cerrard  Street,  London,  W.I. 

I   enclose  6d.    for   introductory  size  Michel 

Lipstick  in  shade. 

Name  

Addren   

  (P.W.8) 


SET  YOUR  PERM' 
with  this  tonic  hair  lotion 

Here  is  the  ideal  way  to  ensure  that  your 
hair  is  always  tidy  and  at  its  best;  that  your 
permanent  wave  is  neat  and  smart,  with  not 
a  hair  out  of  place;  that  your  hair  is  bright, 
glossy  and  healthy. 

A  few  drops  of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  well 
brushed  into  the  scalp  will  set  the  wave 
and  show  your  hair  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  expensive  'perm'  will  no  longer  be 
spoilt  by  untidy,  straggling  ends.  But  Lavona 
is  more  than  just  a  wave-set;  it  is  a  bringer 
of  hair  health  and  beauty.  It  removes  the 
lurking  danger  of  dandruff,  feeds  and  streng- 
thens the  hair-roots,  promotes  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  enhances  the  natural  sheen  and 
colour  of  the  hair. 

Get  from  your  chemist  to-day  a  2/3  bottle 
of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  and  keep  those  rebellious 
curls  in  order. 


FROM  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE  : 

Yes,  this  is  smart  enough 
to  wear  right  on  till 
evening.    Perfect  for  a  the 
dansant  or  cinema — in  pink, 
grey,  white,  for  instance, 
with  a  black  suit;  old  rose 
or  oatmeal  with  dark  red  or 
chocolate.    Lovely  Medici 
sleeves  and  deep  pointed 
collar  lend  such 
feminine 
charm. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE 
Copley's  Fashion  Adviser) 


Ask  for  Leaflet  616.  3d.atyourwoolshop,  4d. 
posted  by  the  makers.  If  any  difficulty  write : 
L.  COPLEY-SMITH  &  SONS,  LTD. 
47,  Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  2 
and    132-133,   Cheapside,    London,  E.C.4. 
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ENIALS  of  romance  are 
constantly  encountered 
in  Hollywood,  so  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that 
Mary  Pickford  should 
declare  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  reports  that  she  will  soon 
wed   Charles    (Buddy)  Rogers. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  Mary  will 
become  Mrs.  Rogers  shortly  before  the  New 
Year.  Buddy  is  a  constant  visitor  at 
Pickfair,  which  seems  destined  to  change  its 
name  when  the  wedding  takes  place. 

Possibly  Mary's  home  will  later  be  known 
as  "  Pickro  "  ! 

Lo  !  the  Poor  Indian  ! 

Frank  Whitmann,  of  Milwaukee,  who  claims 
to  be  a  Creek  Indian,  says  he  came  to 
Hollywood  to  marry  Lufje  Velez.  Instead, 
unsympathetic  police  officers  placed  him  in  jaU 
on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  jjeace. 

"The  chief"  declares  he  planned  for  a  tribal 
conference,  at  which  Johnny  Weissmuller,  Lupe's 
husband,  would  renounce  his  claims,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  Lupe  to  become  his  bride. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  Lu|>e  never  heard  of  her 
Indian  admirer  ! 

Train  Perils 

Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  bidding  a  star 
good-bye  at  the  raUway  station  in  Pasadena, 
I  was  surprised  to  note  how  quickly  her  maid 
closed  the  stateroom  door.  Then  I  recalled  the 
reason. 

Film  celebrities  rarely  leave  the  doors  of  their 
staterooms  open  since  a  recent  unfortunate 
experience  of  Myma  Loy,  when  a  thief  darted 
into  her  stateroom,  seized  her  pocket  book, 
containing  many  valuables,  and  vanished  before 
he  could  be  apprehended. 

So  "Safety  First"  is  the  motto  of  our  film 
favourites  ! 

Ants  in  Her  Home 

Dolores  Del  Rio  has  had  her  troubles  with 
ants,  who  thrive  splendidly  in  California's 
"unusual"  climate. 

An  insect  exterminator  expert  has  profited 
greatly  by  the  ant  invasion  of  the  Mexican 
star's  home.  I  understand  that  the  ants  are 
even  found  in  the  swimming  pool. 


Kindly  Star 


Joan  Crawford  was  sitting  in  front  of  her 
portable  dressing-room  when  an  office  boy 
brought  two  visitors,  an  elderly  man  and  woman, 
to  the  set. 

She  called  the  boy  over. 

"WTiy  don't  you  give  them  a  break?"  the 
star  suggested.  "Clark  Gable  is  right  over 
there." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  boy.  "They're  his 
father  and  mother  ! " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gable  spent  the  afternoon  with 
Clark,  and  later  met  Joan. 

"It  is  no  new  experience  to  see  Clark,"  Mr. 
Gable  remarked  to  Joan,  "but  this  is  a  real 
pleasure.    I've  always  wanted  to  meet  you  ! " 

A  Star's  Ex'husband 

Al  Scott  used  to  be  married  to  Colleen  Moore, 
but  the  union  was  dissolved  in  the  divorce 
courts.  Colleen  has  now  retired  from  the  films 
and  her  energies  are  occupied  in  exploiting  her 
famous  "Doll  House." 

Another  star,  Marian  Marsh,  now  absorbs 
ATs  attentions,  and  every  indication  points  to 
a  wedding   in   the   near  future. 

Marian  did  very  well  at  Warners  for  several 
years,  then  was  eclipsed  by  Bette  Davis,  but, 
since  joining  Columbia,  has  once 
more  forged  to  the  front.   


Big  patch  pockeU  and  a  square 
draped  collar  of  handsome 
Persian  lamb  are  original  notes 
in  this  swagger  coat.  It  is 
worn  by  Helen  Wood,  who  will 
be  seen  in  "  Can  This  Be 
Dixie  ?  "  Fine  black  wool, 
shadow-plaided  in  white  and 
scarlet,  me^es  both  coat  and 
dress,  the  latter  featuring  a 
tunic  and  side  closing  that  is 
fastened  with  scarlet  buttons. 
Touches  of  scarlet  and  green 
are  seen  on  the  high-crowned 
\Aack  felt  hat,  and  other 
accessories  are  black. 


Cowboy  Riches 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


■  eorge  O'Brien  plays  western 
r  heroes  and  reaps  a  fur  greater 


income  than  other  actors  who  play 
society  roles. 

The  best  proof  is  the  various 
improvements  O'Brien  is  installing 
on  his  50-acre  ranch.  He  is  erecting 
a  new  ranch  house  and  guest  home, 
stables  and  swimming  j)ool.  When 
George  gets  through,  lus  place  will 
have    all    of  the  advantages  of 
a  Hollywood  home,  without  the  disadvantage 
of  importunate  neighbours  dropping  in  on  him 
at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Such  is  Fame 

Feminine  stars  cannot  even  patronise  beauty 
ftarlours  without  being  mobbed  by  their 
admirers. 

A  recent  instance  is  that  of  Ida  Lupino  who 
was  followed  from  the  Paramount  lot  by  a  flock 
of  autograph  seekers.  They  were  still  outside 
with  their  notebooks  when  Ida  completed  her 
beauty  treatment. 

So  the  httle  English  actress,  who  had  an 
important  engagement,  chmbed  through  a  rear 
window  of  the  shop,  jumped  into  her  car  cind 
drove  away. 

Romantic  Mystery  ! 

Rosalind  Russell,  the  statuesque  yotmg  actress 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Hollywood,  declines  to  admit  she  is 
engaged. 

Nevertheless,  I  hear  that  she  is  very  much 
interested  in  W.  C.  Durant,  jun.,  whose  father 
won  riches  in  the  automobile  industry.  At  one 
time  the  Durant  cars  were  very  jwpular  in  the 
States. 

Going  American  ! 

Having  learned  the  EngUsh  language  on  her 
first  visit  to  Hollywood,  Anna  Sten  is  now 
busily  engaged  with  the  more  difficult  matter  of 
acquainting  herself  with  the  customs  of  American 

hfe. 

In  her  recently  purchased  Santa  Monica  home, 
the  Russian  star  diUgently  practices  such  typical 
complexities  as  ping-pong,  water  polo,  parlour 
games,  appreciation  of  American  song  writers, 
and  the  matter  of  acquiring  a  sun  tan. 

Only  one  Russian  diversion  has  Anna  kept 
for  herself.  She  still  takes  long  solitary 
walks  early  in  the  morning  and  at  dusk. 

A  Curious  Servant 

'I'^he  servant  problem  was  never  so  acute  for 
X  Ann  Sothem  as  at  present — the  result  of 
her  employment  of  a  maid  with  a  fondness  for 
things  mechanical. 

Ann  frequently  took  the  maid  to  the  studios, 
where  she  caused  consternation  amongst  camera- 
men and  sound  engineers  when  they  were  con- 
fronted with  this  Niobe  with  the  inquisitive 
eyes  and  the  urge  to  dissect  the  instruments. 

The  star  has  transferred  the  msiid  to  domestic 
duty  and  has  selected  her  cook,  who  has  a  great 
antifwithy  for  mechanics,  as  her  studio  escort  I 

Tennis  and  the  Movies 

Kay  Stammers,  Britain's  No.  2  woman  tennis 
player,  may  be  offered  a  contract  by  a 
California  studio. 

The  average  woman  tennis  player  is  entirely 
too  husky  for  movie  roles,  but  the  slender  Miss 
Stammers  is  considered  by  Hollywood  picture 
people  to  be  a  most  promising  prospect. 

Several  studios  have  Miss  Stammers  under 
close  scrutiny,  but  no  definite  overtures  have 
been  made  to  her  as  yet. 

A  Wish  FulfiUed 

Anne  Shirley  has  puichased  an  antique  ivwy 
dining-room  set  for  her  Holl3rvpood  home. 
The  18-year-old  star  is  also  superintending  the 
redecorating  of  the  room. 
  The  young  actress's  home  repre- 
sents fulfilment  of  a  childish  yearn- 
ing. For  years  she  has  wanted  a 
bungalow  with  a  f  ence-endoeed  yard 
in  which  a  Scottie  dog  could  play. 
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l  o  the  leoiingjvrome 
Kem  tune,  "  Pick 
Yourself  Up,"  Miss 
Rogers  and  Mr. 
Astaire  do  one  of 
their  mad  and  merry 
dance  routines. 


Right :   Helen  Broderick,  Ginger  Rogers,  Gerald 
Hemmer,  Victor  Moore  and  Fred  Astaire  | 


One  of  the  most  amazing  dance  spectacles 
ever  to  he  brought  to  the  screen  if  the 
"  Bojat^les  of  Harlem "  number,  in 
which  twenty-four  of  Hollywood's  best 
dancing  girb  take  part.  Twelve  of  the 
girls  are  shown  here  in  one  of  their  intricate 
^  dances. 


in  a  new  song  and  dance 
carnival,  with  a  "  boy 
meets  girl  and  loses  her  " 
motif  and  a  rich  quota 
of  humour  to  help  the 
harmony. 


PICTUREGOER  W^kly 


October  24,  1936 


^/m  Stofy  of  the'Mm 


J^flar/ory  WUUams 


•  Freely  based  on  the  film,  "These  Three."  by  permission  { 
i  of  United  Artists  Films  Ltd.  i 


Eg     ROM  her  first  meeting 
Fl     with  Dr.  Joe  Cardin,  as  he 
El     cluttered   about  with  a 
r*     pail  getting  honey  from 
the  roof  hive  of  the  old 
house   in   Connecticut,  Martha 
Dobie  realised  that  she  loved  him. 
But  he  chose  to  fall  in  love  with 
Karen  Wright,  owner  of  the  once- 
beautiful,  derelict  mansion  she 
hoped,  with  Martha's  help,  to 
convert  into  a  girls'  boarding 
school. 

Karen  was  such  a  graceful, 
charming  little  thing,  with  deli- 
cately arched  brows  above  shining 
expressive  eyes.  Not  that 
Martha's  appearance  was  homely. 
The  Empire  mirror  that  hiid 
adorned  old  Mrs.  Wright's  draw- 
ing-room in  Lafayette's  time 
reflected  a  fragile  slip  of  a  girl 
with  wistful  brown  eyes  and 
wavy  hair,  fair  as  Karen's  was 
dark.  All  the  same,  it  was  from 
Karen's  hair  that  Joe  tried  to 
take  the  splinters  as  he  helped  the 
two  girls  to  knock  up  furniture 
and  otherwise  make  the  dead- 
alive  house  fit  for  the  reception 
of  youth. 


Then,  out  of  the  blue — or,  more 
correctly,  the  station  car — step- 
ped Martha's  Aunt  Lily.  The  flow  of 
her  greeting  coold  be  heard  before 
she  was  well  inside  the  hall. 

"Martha  darling  I  Hullo  !  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  I  had  suck  a  time 
getting  here.  Never  mind.  What 
an  odd  place  this  is  !  Most  quaint. 
.  .  .  Karen,  how  are  you,  darling? 
We  met  at  Graduation  Day,  didn't 
we?  You're  looking  prettier  than 
ever.  .  .  .  And  now  this  gentle- 
man— your  assistant,  I  presume. 
.  .  .  No — only  a  friend.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Cardin.  .  .  .  I'm  so  sorry.  ...  So 
very  pleased  to  meet  you." 

"Aunt  Lily,"  Martha  hedged 
desperately,  "is  this  a  visit?  You 
see,  we're  not  well  equipped  here. 
You  know  we  neither  of  us  have  any 
money,  and  we're  going  through  a 
hard  time  till  the  school  gets  going 

and  " 

"  I  know,  dear;  and  all  about  your 
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plans,  too.  That's  why  I've  come 
to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  as 
your  elocution  mistress  and  general 
supervisor.  Until  you  get  started,  I 
shall  only  take  the  smallest  fee  for 
my  services.  Now,  if  Dr.  Cardin 
will  carry  up  my  luggage,  I'll  rest 
for  an  hour,  then  come  down  and 
help  you  with  the  furniture." 

Poor  Martha  !  During  the  ensuing 
weeks,  the  "  Duchess,"  as  Joe 
insisted  on  calling  her,  succeeded 
in  putting  not  merely  a  linger,  but 
her  entire  irritating  personality,  into 
the  Wright-Dobie  pie. 

Fancying  herself  an  actress,  she 
had  been  edged  out  of  one  stock 
company  after  another,  until  "rest- 
ing "  had  become  too  transparent  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  engagements. 

As  elocution  mistress  she  was  not 
a  success,  for  her  boasted  compre- 
hension of  the  technique  of  reciting 
Shakesf)eare  left  her  no  room  for 
understanding  children. 

"They  laugh  at  her.  The  class 
was  in  pandemonium  the  other  day, 
when  I  went  in  in  the  middle  of  a 
lesson,"  Karen  complained.  "  As 
for  Mary  Tilford,  the  'Duchess'  is 
quite  incapable  of  managing  her." 

"  I'm  not  much  better  myself," 
Martha  owned.  "1  tried  sarcasm 
on  her  to-day,  when  she  cribbed  a 
Latin  translation,  but  it  was  no 
use." 

"There  always  is  an  enfant 
terribU  in  any  school,"  Karen 
returned  tranquilly. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Karen 
to  look  on  the  bright  side.  She  and 
Joe  were  in  love,  enjoying  those 
exquisite  pre-engagement  days,  meet- 
ing each  other  continually,  going  up 
the  river. 

But  Martha  had  leisure  to  foresee 
that  Mary  Tilford  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  school.  Mary  didn't  merely 
play  pranks;  she  lied  to  suit  her 
purpose,  and  bullied  the  younger 
children.  Unluckily,  she  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  an  azure-blooded 
dowager  whose  patronage  could  not 
be  sneezed  at.  Otherwise,  Martha, 
for  one,  would  have  refused  to  have 
Mary  Tilford  in  the  house.  The 
child's  disagreeable  mouth,  cruel 
expression,  and  rebellious  voice 
labelled  her  as  undesirable. 


"Aunt  Lily,"  Martha 
hedged  desperately,  "  is 
this  a  visit  ?  You  see, 
we're  not  well  equipped 
here." 


Thinking  of  Mary  one  snowy 
evening,  Martha  was  closing  the 
attic  window  when  the  one  voice 
in  the  world  capable  of  bringing  her 
out  of  any  daydream  called 
from  below  :  "  Karen  I  Hey  ! 
Karen  ! " 

"Stop  making  such  a  row!  She 
went  to  town  for  supplies.  Come 
up  and  help  me  paint  a  table,  Joe." 

"All  right." 

Of  course,  he  only  agreed,  hoping 
Karen  would  be  back.  None  the 
less,  seeing  Joe  installed  in  the 
rocker,  while  she  gave  a  shabby 
Pemberton  a  coat  of  cellulose,  was 
Martha's  crumb  of  happiness.  Joe, 
though  he  didn't  admit  it,  seemed 
tired;  but  they  talked  about  the 
hospital  and  Aunt  Lily  with  anima- 
tion. "You  must  have  had  a  fine 
childhood,"  Joe  said,  apropos  of 
Aunt  Lily's  high  falutin'  notions  of 
how  King  Lear  should  be  played. 

"/^h,  I  did,  indeed! — moving 
V-/  school,  all  the  time  keeping  pace 
with  the  stock  company.  But 
that  wasn't  the  worst,"  she  went  on 
with  her  back  to  Joe,  for  once 
unselfconscious,  appreciating  his 
readiness  to  Usten.  Turning  to  look 
for  a  fresh  can  of  paint,  she  saw  that 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

He  woke  suddenly,  crashing  a 
glass  of  milk  at  his  elbow. 

"Sorry  I  was  so  clumsy,"  he 
apologised,  unawao'e  of  a  subtler 
trespass.  She  was  assuring  him 
that  everything  was  all  right  when 
Aunt  Lily,  app>earing  at  the  door 
in  her  negligee,  added  to  her  niece's 
misery  : — 

"I  heard  such  a  strange  noise. 
Oh,  Dr.  Cardin !  Rather  a  late 
visitor,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"Not  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I've  been  here  four  days.  I  was 
hiding  in  your  trunk.  I'd  better 
say  good-night.  I've  at  least  five 
caUs  from  the  hospital.  You  might 
tell  Karen,  Martha,  that  when  we're 
married  she'll  have  to  stay  home 
and  watch  me  knock  over  milk 
glasses." 

"  Joe  is  so  in  love  with  Karen, 
isn't  he?"  Aunt  Lily  sighed  as  the 
late  guest  took  his  long  legs  dowfi- 
stairs.  I  do  hope  they'll  have  a 
spring  wedding.    We  could  stage  it 


so  well  in  the  garden.  Of  course, 
it  will  all  be  rather  hard  on  you, 
Martha  dear." 

Just  how  hard  things  were  going 
to  be  not  only  for  Martha,  but  the 
entire  household,  did  not  transpire 
immediately.  .An  inkling  appeared 
on  the  day  when,  at  Karen's  wish, 
Martha  offered  Aunt  Lily  a  trip 
abroad.  The  morning  had  begun 
badly.  Mary  TUford,  having  been 
cut  off  recreation  and  riding  for 
being  deceitful,  had  staged  such  a 
convincing  heart  attack  that  Joe 
had  been  sent  for.  The  child's 
tantrums,  when  found  out,  and 
threats  of  complaining  to  her  grand- 
mother were  nothing  to  Aunt  Lily's 
wailings  at  what  she  caUed  being 
turned  out,  after  working  her  fingers 
to  the  bone,  and  being  shipped  off 
to  England. 

"The  truth  is  I  don't  think  .school 
is  quite  the  place  for  you,"  Martha 
pursued. 

"What  you  mean  is  I  should  keep 
out  of  the  way  when  Joe  Cardin's 
around,"  Aunt  returned.  "You 
don't  fool  me.  You're  in  love  with 
him,  and  you've  good  reason  for  not 
wanting  Karen  to  marry  him. 
Running  after  him  and  having  him 
in  your  room  late  at  night." 

If  anything  could  have  heightened 
the  tension  at  this  point  it  was 
Martha's  discovery  that  RosaUe  and 
Evelyn,  two  eight-year-olds,  very 
much  under  Mary's  thumb,  were 
eavesdropping  outside  the  door. 

We'll  have  to  separate  those 
two  from  Mary,"Martha  advis- 
ed Karen  when  a  tearful  Aunt  Lily 
had  left  the  sitting-room  to  pack  her 
trunk.  "If  that  child  got  to  know 
what  Aunt  said,  there's  no  knowing 
what  might  happen.  Mary  received 
the  news  that  she  was  to  be  parted 
from  her  dormitory  mates  with  a 
fresh  display  of  temper.  "  It's  all 
because  I  had  a  heart  pain,  ^'ou're 
always  mean  to  me.  I  get  punished 
and  picked  on  and  blamed  for  every- 
thing that  happens  round  here,"  she 
stormed. 

The  day  following  the  storm  broke 
in  earnest.  Rosalie  and  Mary, 
missing  from  the  school,  were 
reported  to  be  with  Mrs.  Tilford, 
who  telephoned  that  the  children 
were  not  coming  back.  Duping  the 
morning,  the  parents  of  half  the 
pupils  found  excuses  to  remove 
their  children  instantly.  By  the 
(Coniinued  on  page  22) 


MAKE-VP ^ec^dS'  from  the 

PERSONAL  DIARY  of 


Intimate  facts  of  her  first 
Screen  Test  now  revealed  for 
the  first  time  in  England  and 
reprinted  by  special  permission ! 


Ginger  Rogers,  lovely  Radio  Pictures'  Star  in 
"Swing  Time,"  using  Max  Factor's  Rouge. 

Would  you  like  Max  Factor  to 
give  you  a  personal  Make-up 
Analysis,  just  as  he  does  for  Screen 
Stars?  His  famous  Society  Make- 
up— Powder,  Rouge  and  Lipstick — 
originated  for  the  Stars,  is  now 
available  to  you  in  COLOUR 
HARMONY  shades  for  Brunettes, 
Blondes,  Brownettes  and  Redheads. 

Post  Coupon  Now 


A\ax  Tactor  ^  %llijwoocl^IonJo/i 


Max  Factor's  "Cosmetics  of  the  Stars"  are  obtainable  at  all  leading  Stores,  Chemists  and  Hairdressers  throughout  the  country. 

POST    FOR    POWDER,    ROUGE   AND    LIPSTICK    IN   YOUR   COLOUR  HARMONY 
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AGE 

Over  55  ...  . 
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Hair 


BLONDE 
Light  □    Dark  Q 

BROWN'ETTE 
Light  □    Dark  □ 

BRUNETTE 
Light  □    Dark  □ 

REDHEAD 
Light  □    Dark  □ 

If  hair  is  Grey,  check  type  above 
and  here  D 


Max  Factor's  Make-Up  Studios  (Dept.  A.), 
49  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W'.i. 

Send  this  together  with  6d.  in  stamps  or  P.O.,  to  Max 
Factor  (Dept.  A.),  49  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  W'.i,  for 
your  personal  complexion  analysis,  make-up  colour  harmony 
chart,  samples  of  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick  in  your 
correct  colour  harmony,  and  48-page  booklet  on  the 
A>w  Art  of  Society  Make-up,  by  Max  Factor.  V-bA. 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

join  corot's 
exclusive  circle 


UctoLer  114,  lyjl 


now  that  winter  is  nearly 
us,  you  ought  to  check  i 
corot's  exclusive  collection  of 
coats,  in  style,  cut  and  finish,  they 
outdo  even  last  season's  greatest 
successes,  any  of  these  models 
can,  of  course,  be  bought  on  the 
well-known  corot  terms,  call  in 
at  the  showrooms  and  try  one  on 
or  send  the  coupon  for  our 
charming  new  catalogue. 

"  at  all  events  " 

wide  shoulders  are  emphasised 
here  with  plastrons  of  the  same 
astrachan  fabric  that  trims  the 
jaunty  bow  collar  and  front  and 
pockets,  in  a  new  |'>/A 
coating,  lined  throughout.  U'O 
cash  4J  gns.  monthly. 


(dept.  p.g.  470)  \A  I 

AI^Al    33  old  bond  St.,    ]  L 

^^\Wm    \W^U    london.  W.I  regent  0234  I 
f~        please  send  corot  fashion  guide  and  instalment  details"^^! 

I   name    j 

j   address   p.g.470.J 


**  Darling,  your  hair  is  marvellous  to-night.  It 
looks  naturally  wavy  !  " 

"Ah !  That's  because  I've  just  had  a  Superma 
Machineless  Perm.** 

Superma  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  elec- 
tricity and  machines,  yet  it  ensures  far  lovelier, 
longer  lasting  and  more  natural  waves  and  curls 
than  any  other  system  of  permanent  waving. 
Ir)sist  on  Superma — Superma  cannot  harm  your 
hair,  and  the  rapid  machineless  curls  are  guaranteed 
to  last  for  at  least  six  months  in  unimpaired  hair. 
Write  for  free  folder  to-day  ! 

Superma  machineless  won  first  prize  and  three 
gold  medals  in  the  grand  final  Open  International 
Permanent  Waving  Competition  at  the  Hair  and 
Reauty  Fair,  Olympia,  1936. 


SUPERmP 


MACHINELESS     PERMANENT  WAVING 

Superma  Ltd.,  Radnor  House,  97  Regent  Street,   London,  W.I 
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afternoon  only  a  handftil  of  pupils 
remained.  From  the  chauffeur,  who 
came  to  coUect  Joyce  Walton, 
Martha  jind  Karen  heard  their 
first  intimation  of  the  real  reason 
for  the  exodus.  "TeU  Mrs.  Walton 
we  don't  want  her  cheque  or  any- 
one's," Karen  said  to  the  man  who 
proffered  settlement  of  the  school 
account,  "till  we  know  why  this 
is  happening." 

"Well,  it  seems  that  one  of  you 
ladies  has  been  carrying  on  with  the 
other's  fiance,  and  she  don't 
think  this  is  a  fit  place  for  kids  to 
be,"  the  chauffeur  returned  bluntly. 
Martha  felt  she  would  have  died 
sooner  than  seen  the  look  on  Joe's 
face,  as,  his  arm  about  Karen,  he 
stuttered:  "Get  out!  Get  out, 
quick  !  " 

Mrs.  TDford,  to  whose  ample  and 
dignified  abode  Martha  went  forth- 
with with  Karen  and  Joe,  attempted 
graciousness  in  dealing  the  blow 
expected  by  her  visitors. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  have 
come  here,"  she  began.  "I  was 
going  to  visit  you  to-morrow  to 
explain  my  position  in  all  this 
and  to  ask  you  to  explain  yours. 
I'm  deeply  sorry  you  should  have 
been  involved  in  this." 

"I  think  we'd  better  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
explain  and  we  very  much  dislike 
your  sympathy,"  Karen  flared. 

Moreover,  not  a  word  of  what 
you've  evidently  heard  is 
true.  We' re  standing  here  defending 
ourselves  against  nothing  except  an 
awful  lie,"  Martha  added. 

"You  had  no  busiuess  to  involve 
children  in  your  scandalous  be- 
haviour,"   Mrs.    Tilford  accused. 

Naturally  I  couldn't  send  them 
back  to  you." 

"When  three  people  come  to  you 
with  their  lives  cut  in  pieces  by 
what  you've  done,  the  only  decent 
thing  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
put  them  together  again,"  Joe 
said  violently.  "Where  are  Mary 
•ind  Rosalie  ? 

The  two  children  were  brought. 
Martha  was  startled  to  see  that 
Rosalie's  arm  was  bandaged.  "Why 
don't  you  like  Miss  Wright  and  Miss 
Dobie?  "  Joe  challenged  Mary. 

"I  do  like  them.  Dr.  Cardin,  but 
they're  always  punishing  me.  They 
punished  me  yesterday  because 
Evelyn  and  Rosalie  had  heard  Miss 
Dobie's  aunt  say  Miss  Dobie  was  in 
love  with  you.  That's  why  Rosalie's 
got  a  bad  arm.  Isn't  it,  Rosalie? 
Because  Miss  Dobie  asked  Rosalie 
not  to  tell  anyone 
and  Rosalie  wouldn't 
promise." 

"  Leave  that  out,  for 
it  s  a  lie  !  "  Martha 
said  sharply.  "The 
point  is  my  aunt  is  a 
silly  woman.  What 
she  said,  she  said  to 
annoy  me  ;  no  more." 

"But  funny  things 
did  happen  at  school,  " 
Mary  chimed  in.  "One 
night  Dr.  Cardin  was 
in  Miss  Dobie's  room 
late.  I  heard  him  go, 
'cos  my  room's  ne.xt 
door.  1  leaned  down 
by  the  keyhole  and 
saw  things,  and  got 
scared.  .  .  ." 

"There's  no  keyhole 
on  my  door,"  Martha 
contended. 

"Then,  it  was  the 
other  room.  Miss 
Wright's  room,  1  guess. 
She  was  out.  I  got 
mixed  up." 


THE  STORY  of  the 


"How  did  you  know  anyone  was 
in  Miss  Wright's  room  ?  "  Joe 
countered. 

"I  heard  you.    I  said  I  heard." 

"Why  did  you  listen  through  a 
keyhole  ?  "  Mrs.  Tilford  asked. 
Mary  cut  her  grandmother  short  by 
starting  to  sob.  "Why  d'you  all 
yell  at  me  ?  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
saying  with  everyone  mixing  every- 
thing up,  but  I  did  see  Miss  Dobie 
and  Dr.  Cardin.    I  did  see  them." 

I want  the  truth,  "  Mrs.  Tilford 
said  severely.  "Are  you  sure 
you  saw  them  ?  Remember,  I  want 
the  truth." 

"N  no.    It  was  Rosahe  who 

saw  them.  I  said  it  was  me 
because  I  didn't  want  to  tattle  on 
Rosalie.  You  ask  Rosalie."  Mrs. 
Tilford  turned  to  the  child. 

"  Rosalie,  listen  I  Don't  be 
frightened.  Has  anything  been 
going  on  at  school  between  Dr. 
Cardin  and  Miss  Dobie  ?  I  mean, 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  between 
them  that  wasn't  quite  right? 
"No,  Mrs.  Tilford — never." 
"Then  Miss  Dobie  didn't  hurt 
your  arm  because  of  something  she 
didn't  want  y6u  to  talk  about?  " 

"No;  the  door  slammed  when  I 
was    listening    that    day    to  Miss 

Dobie  and  her  aunt,  but  " 

"Rosalie,  you  did  !  "  Mary 
accused.  "  You  told  me  about  your 
arm.  You  told  me  what  you  saw. 
You're  just  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 
I  remember,  because  it  was  the  day 
Helen  Burton's  bracelet  was  stolen 
and  her  mother  had  said  that  if  the 
thief  were  found  out  she'd  be  put  in 
gaol.  I  remember  quite  well  .  .  . 
Grandma,  I've  something  I  want  to 
tell  you.  .  .  ." 

Her  words  were  drowned  in 
Rosalie's  sudden  sobbing.  "  Yes, 
yes.  I  did  see  it.  What  Mary  said 
was  right.  I  said  I  saw  it,"  came 
between  the  child's  choking  tears. 

Mystified  completely  as  to  the 
cause  of  Rosalie's  hysterical  out- 
burst of  lying.  Martha  had  in- 
sufficient experience  to  be  warned 
against  bringing  a  hbel  action 
against  Mrs.  "Tilford  by  which  Karen 
and  Joe  hoped  to  clear  the  good 
names  of  the  three.  Bitter  dis- 
appointment was  in  store.  The 
Judge,  in  dismissing  the  plaintiff's 


FILM  Continued 


case,  even  went  so  far  as  to  pass 
stringent  comment  against  their 
having  dragged  two  innocent  chil- 
dren through  a  story  which  they 
should  never  have  heard. 

Aunt  Lily,  who,  in  spite  of  appeals, 
had  failed  to  app>ear  as  a  witness, 
suddenly  turned  up  at  the  deserted 
school,  full  of  chat  about  the 
weather  and  recent  changes  in  the 
theatre. 

"Things  have  changed  here,  too," 
Martha  informed  bitterly.  "There's 
a  four-o'clock  train.  Since  it  was 
a  good  deal  owing  to  you  that  we 
lost  our  case,  we  should  be  glad  if 
you'd  leave." 

"I've  only  come  to  help.  If  you 
wi.sh  to  apologise,  I  shall  be  in  my 
room,"  Aunt  Lily  returned  in  her 
best  Shakespearean  manner.  Feeling 
ashamed  of  herself,  .Martha  vanished 
into  the  kitchen. 

"Cooking  always  makes  me  feel 
better."  she  announced  to  Karen, 
who  came  in  half  an  hour  later. 
Something  in  her  friend's  defeated 
face  made  Martha  ask:  "Where's 
Joe?  " 

"Gone.  He's  not  coming  back. 
He's  going  to  the  hospital  job  in 
\'ienna  he  had  before  he  came  here. 
He  cabled  Dr.  Fisher." 

"  Karen,  he  hasn't  !  Then  it's 
because  of  me.  You  thought  that 
Joe  and  I.  .  .  .  Didn't  he  tell  you 
that  it  wa.sn't  true  ?  " 

""VTes,  but  I  didn't  believe  him. 

1  Oh.  Martha,  that  dreadful  child 
has  ruined  our  three  lives  !  I  don't 
know  whom  to  believe." 

"You  can  believe  me,  Karen. 
You've  been  a  good  friend  to  stand 
by,  thinkirg  all  you  did  about  us. 
Now  I'll  tell  you.  I  love  Joe. 
I've  always  loved  him,  but  he  never 
knew  about  it;  never  will  know. 
He  never  thought  of  me.  That 
night  we  were  in  the  attic  together 
he  even  went  to  sleep  while  1  was 
talking.  ..." 

She  drifted  on,  realising  that 
Karen  only  half  believed  her; 
yet  the  truth  was  out  and  Martha 
felt  better,  equal  even  to  making  a 
decision.  .\unt  Lily,  she  found  had 
decided,  after  all.  to  travel  bv  the 
four  o'clock  train.  "  Wait  a  minute. 
Aunt  !"  she  cried  as  the  lady  swept 
in  the  grand  manner  through  the 
hall.    "I'm  coming  with  you." 

.\unt  Lily,  though  conceited  and 
interfering,  was  by  no  means  ill- 
natured.    During  the  journey  she 


"  It  was  hidden  in 
.Vfi.s-.t  Mary's  bureau 
behind  a  book," 
Afiatha,  the  maid,  an- 
nounced as  one  who  is 
glad  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  doer  of 
tnany  wrongs. 


talked,  though  her  hearer  would 
greatly  have  preferred  not,  q^ite 
amicably  commenting  on  her  niece's 
decision  to  remain  a  teacher  with  ; — 
"  You've  a  nice  disposition, 
Martha.  Considering  what  j'ou've 
been  through,  it's  a  marvel  you 
could  look  at  a  child  again  ;  though, 
mercifully,  they're  not  all  like  Mary 
Tilford.  The  dreadful  things  she 
used  to  do.  Deceiving  me  right 
and  left,  and  bullying  the  other 
children.  Why,  she  had  little 
Rosalie  Wells  right  under  her 
thumb." 

"Don't  talk  about  it,"  Martha 
begged. 


But,  my  dear,  she  used  to  make 
the  child  do  the  most  dreadful 
things.  I  believe  for  months  she 
made  Rosalie  keep  a  bracelet  she 
had  borrowed  from  Helen  Burton, 
just  to  make  it  appear  that  Rosalie 
had  stolen  it.  You  know  in  court 
how  Rosalie  said  you'd  hurt  her 
arm.  Why,  I  saw  Mary  Tilford 
bandaging  it,  with  my  own  eyes. 
It  was  the  day  when  I  was  asked 
to  leave,  and  I  was  so  upset  I  never 
thought  much  about  it.  I  bet  Mary 
threatened  Rosalie  with  going  to 
gaol  and  kept  Helen's  bracelet,  all 
to  make  Rosalie  say  you'd  hurt  her 
arm.  I  never  connected  it  before, 
but  " 

Martha  rose  in  her  seat.  ' '  Where's 
the  next  stop?  "  she  inquired  of  a 
passing  ticket  collector.  Aunt  Lily 
had  timed  her  confidence  aptly. 
Within  half  an  hour  of  leaving  the 
train,  Martha  was  on  Mrs.  \\'ells' 
doorstep.  To  her  relief,  Rosalie 
answered  the  door.  Five  minutes' 
talk  with  the  child  and  out  came  the 
truth  at  last.  She  was  afraid  of 
Marj'  Tilford.  Mary  had  kept 
Helen  Burton's  bracelet.  "She 
found  it  in  my  drawer,"  Rosalie 
sobbed,"  but  I  never  meant  to  keep 
it.  Honest,  I  didn't.  Then,  on  the 
day  we  went  into  court,  Mary  came 
over  before  breakfast.  Mary  said 
you  had  a  policeman  all  ready  to 
take  me,  and  that,  if  I  didn't  say 
what  I'd  said  before  about  you 
hurting  my  arm  and  things,  she'd 
give  him  the  bracelet  and  the  Judge 
would  put  me  in  gaol." 

With  Ro.salie  beside  her  in  Mrs. 
Tilford's  elaborate  drawing-room, 
Martha  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Agatha,  the  gaunt  housemaid-com- 
panion, holding  up  a  child's  gold 
bracelet.  "It  was  hidden  in  .Miss 
Mary's  bureau  behind  a  book,"  she 
announced  as  one  who  is  glad  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  doer  of  many 
wrongs.  I'or  once,  Mary's  screams 
and  sobs  of  denial  were  una\  ailing. 
As  .\gatha  carried  her,  shrieking  and 
struggling,  out  of  the  room,  Mrs. 
Tilford  looked  an  old  woman. 

Anything  I  can  do,  Miss  Dobie?  " 
she  said,  broken,  but  without 
loss  of  dignity.  "A  public  apology. 
The  damage  suit  paid  in  full,  of 
course.  I  will  readily  undertake." 

Martha  shook  her  head.  "  There's 
nothing  you  can  do  to  alter  the  past 
— except — except — will  you  take  a 
message  to  Karen  ?  Tell  her  to 
stay  with  Joe,  where\-er  he  is. 
She'll  know  what  I  mean." 

At  the  moment,  Martha,  with  the 
hopelessness  of  youth  wronged 
beyond  reparation,  failed  to  see 
that  the  fruit  of  a  first  love  could 
hide  the  seeds  of  a  second  blooming. 
In  after  years  she  could  afford  to 
look  back  with  joy  in  the  thought 
that,  through  her,  Karen  did  go  to 
Yienna,  and  at  a  cafe,  between  a 
tobacco  shop  and  the  hospital, 
found  and  was  reunited  to  Joe. 


4  CREAMS  IN  1/ 


This  is  NEWS— it  is  the  biggest 
beauty  news  for  years !  We  have 
made  a  wonderful  cream  that  does  the 
work  of  four  preparations.  A  famous 
beauty  speciaHst  wanted  one  cream 
to  do  four  jobs,  and  to  do  each  job 
not  well,  but  superlatively  well.  And 
here  it  is  at  last— Outdoor  Girl  Four 
Purpose  Cream. 

It  is  unlike  any  cream  you  have  used 
before  —  it  is  lighter,  creamier,  so 
easy  to  apply  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bihty  of  stretching  the  skin.   i.  It 
cleanses  deeply.  2.  The  rich  oils  are 
quickly  absorbed  and  nourish  the 
underlying   tissues— it   makes  skin 
soft  and  young.   3.   It  tones  and 
refines — keeps   contours    firm  and 
4.  it  is  a  wonderful  foundation  for 
powder.  This  is  the  cream 
you're  going  to  take  to  the 
office,  the  tube  you're  going 
to  tuck  into  your  hand-bag 
as  well  as  have  on  your 
dressing  table.    It's  ready 

rnow — ^go  and  ask  for  Out- 
door Girl  Four  Purpose 
Cream. 
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2f  ML  hi  leak-proof  tubes  for  your  £^ 
\#  handbag  {also  trial  size  jars) 
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FOUR    PURPOSE  CREAM 


Girl 


FREE  !  I'ria 
Powder,  and 
(iC  Make-up." 
<:<>.  Lid.. 

Ix'auty  (lulfit.    Two  shades  of  lipstick.  ()li\i-  <' 
the  .New  I  tiiir  l'iir|)(ise  C'.reain.  with  booklet  on  '"  1 
.Send  ■}<!.  in  siaiups  lo  cover  posias<-  Ui  (.'rvsial  1' 
j(i  City  Road  (Dept.  C20),  Loudon.  !:.t;.i. 
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Latest  Films 


THE  GEORGEOUS  HUSSY 
DRAMATIC  story, 
founded  on  American 
histor\',  which  gives 
Joan  Crawford  the  best 
acting  opportunity  she 
has  had  for  some  time  and  in 
which  she  acquits  herself  ad- 
mirably. 

As  in  the  majority  of  films 
with  an  historical  basis,  this 
one,  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  became 
President  in  1823,  is  apt  to  be 
jerky  in  continuity  and  too 
drawn  out.  In  addition,  it  is — 
naturally — so  American  in  flavour 
that  its  appeal  in  this  country  is 
obviously  hmited  to  some  extent. 

But  it  does  contain  some  very 
good  acting,  and  the  production 
generally  is  polished  and  ex- 
tremely well  mounted. 

Joan  Crawford  puts  real  feeling 
into  the  role  of  Peggy  O'Neale,  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  who  is  in 
love  with  John  Randolph,  a  senator 
from  Virginia,  who  vigorously  de- 
fends the  sovereign  rights  of  his 
State  against  the  Union. 

She  confesses  her  love  to  him,  but 
he,  feeling  he  is  too  old,  repulses 
her,  and  she  marries  a  young  naval 
ofl&cer.  Her  husband  is  drowned 
shortly  afterwards,  and  she  devotes 
herself  to  her  uncle  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  is  in  the  running  for  the 
presidency,  and  his  wife,  Rachel. 

After  a  bitter  campaign,  Jackson 
is  elected,  but  his  wife,  who  was  of 
humble  origin,  had  been  so  hurt  by 
the  vilification  she  had  suffered 
during  the  election  that  she  dies. 

So  it  is  Peggy  who  accompanies 
Jackson  to  the  White  House  as  first 
lady  in  the  land. 

Her  origin,  too,  sets  slanderous 
tongues  wagging,  but  she  succeeded 
in  ignoring  them.  Then,  learning 
that  Randolph,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Russia  as  ambassador  for  five 
years,  had  returned,  she  again 
pleaded  her  love. 

This  time  he  lets  her  know  that 
he  had  loved  her  all  along.  However, 
the  difference  in  their  political 
opinions  separates  them,  and  Peggy 
goes  back  to  Jackson  and  accepts 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  John 
Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  Jackson's  choice  for  her. 

Later  Flandolph  is  shot  and  Peggy 
rushes  to  his  death -bed.  On  her 
return  she  finds  she  hcis  caused  a 
first-rate  scandal. 

The  President  takes  the  matter 
up  and,  since  all  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  wives  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  he  asks  for  and  accepts 
the  resignations  of  their  husbands  I 
Peggy  sails  to  Spain,  where  Eaton 
is  appointed  Ambassador. 

Lionel  Barrymore  is  very  good 
as  the  President  and  delivers  some 
longish  spteeches  with  excellent 
effect. 

Robert  Taylor  is  vigorous  and 
personable  as  the  naval  lieutenant, 
while  Melvyn  Douglas  is  dignified 
and  sincere  as  Randolph.  James 
Stewart,  a.s  a  youthful  admirer  of 
Peggy,  shows  to  advantage. 

As  the  leader  of  the  scandal- 
mongers, Alison  Skipworth  draws 
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a  clever  character  study,  while 
Beulah  Bondi  is  human  and  pathetic, 
and  depicts  the  faith  and  strength 
of  Rachel  Jackson. 

Clarence  Brown,  the  director,  has 
caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  period 
admirably,  and  the  life  of  the  new 
natioucd — the  United  States  was 
then  only  a  hundred  years  old — 
provides  a  colourful  background  to 
the  romance  and  historical  figures 
around  whom  the  plot  revolves. 

HOLLYWOOD  BOULEVARD 

i  have  had  a  good  many 
pictures  dealing  with  life 
behind  the  scenes  in  Hollywood — 
most  of  them  frankly  satirical.  This 
one  is  sentimental,  and  sometimes 
sentimental  to  the  point  of  bathos. 

It  opens  extremely  well  with  an 
introduction  to  an  erstwhile  star 
who  is  trying  to  get  work,  and  who 
is  finally  offered  a  big  sum  by  a 
magazine  publisher  for  his  auto- 
biography. 

What  he  writes  is  "hotted  up" 
and  made  frankly  scandalous,  in- 
volving many  women  who  are 
axious  to  forget  their  affairs  with 
the  one-time  matinee  idol. 

All  this  is  played  in  a  very  human 
spirit,  and  is  thoroughly  convincing 
and  interesting  in  its  angle  of 
approach  to  life  in  the  film  colony. 
But  directly  the  ex-star's  daughter 
is  introduced,  and  a  sentimental 
romance  inaugurated  between  her 
and  a  young  Hollywood  writer,  the 
plot  becomes  more  conventional  and 
slows  up  considerably  in  action. 

Actually  what  happens  is  that  the 
centre  of  interest  is  changed  from 
the  ex-star  to  the  girl  and  changing 
horses  in  mid-stream  is  not  a  good 
move  at  all. 

The  plot  develops  in  a  manner 
that  shows  how  the  ex-star  is 
begged  by  his  daughter  to  cease 
the  publication  of  his  story  in 
order  to  protect  her  mother's  name 
and  how  her  father  manages  it  by 
recognising  the  wife  of  his  publisher 
as  one  of  his  former  flames. 

At  this  juncture  things  get  quite 
incongruously  melodramatic,  al- 
though Robert  Florey's  direction 
softens  it  a  little. 

The  publisher's  wife  visits  the 


writer  and  shoots  him,  and  his 
daughter,  coming  in  shortly  after- 
wards, is  suspected  of  the  murder. 

However,  the  ex-star  recovers  and 
is  able  to  put  things  right  in  a  highly 
chivalrous  manner,  which  prevents 
scandal  touching  anyone  involved. 

The  high-light  of  the  picture  is 
the  brilliant  performance  given  by 
John  Halliday  as  the  ex-star.  It  is 
a  moving  and  convincing  character 
study,  never  over-exaggerated,  and 
played  with  quiet  sincerity  and 
restrained  emotion. 
•  Marsha  Hunt  scores  very  definitely 
with  her  interpretation  of  the 
daughter,  and  Robert  Cummings 
is  good  and  youthfully  expressive 
as  her  fiance. 

One  can  always  rely  on  a  good 
performance  from  C.  Henry  Gordon, 
and  he  does  not  fail  us  with  his 
performance  as  the  publisher  :  Frieda 
Inescourt,  too,  is  good  as  his  wife. 

A  study  of  a  temperamental 
actress  is  cleverly  played  by  Esther 
Ralston,  while  Mae  Marsh  is  quietly 
effective  as  Randolph's  wife  who  had 
divorced  him. 

Incidentally,  several  old-time  stars 
make  brief  appearances  in  this 
picture  and  lend  a  realistic  back- 
ground to  the  various  Hollywood 
resorts.  They  include  Francis  X. 
Bushman,  Maurice  Costello,  Betty 
Compson,  Charles  Ray,  William 
De.smond,  Jack  Mulhall,  and  Bryant 
Washburn. 

Sequences  on  the  set  are  amusing 
as  well  as  interesting,  and  the 
picture  supplies  generally  good 
entertainment. 

FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART 

There  is  some  worth  while 
singing  in  this  musical  which 
features  two  of  the  latest  operatic 
stars,  Marion  Talley  and  Michael 
Bartlett,  but  when  one  has  said  that 
one  has  said  everything. 

The  story  is  a  nebulous  affair 
dealing  with  the  romance  of  Marion, 
the  daughter  of  a  temperamental 
musical  family,  with  Michael,  the 
tenor  and  manager  of  a  show  which 
features  the  said  family. 

Marion  is  engaged  to  a  wealthy 
young  man,  Harrison,  and  does  not 
want  to  enter  on  a  career. 

However,  by  devious  means 
Michael  forces  her  to  take  part  in  a 
show  he  stages  in  the  open  with  her 
house  as  a  background. 

It  proves  a  success  and  during  the 
run  Marion  falls  in  love  with  Michael 
but  is  too  loyal  to  jUt  Harrison. 

At  the  end  of  the  run  Marion  learns 
that  the  show  is  going  on  tour  and  she 
refuses  to  go,  believing  Michael  had 
only  offered  her  marriage  so  that  he 
could  be  sure  of  her  acting  with  him. 
However,  at  the  last  minute  she 


Joan  Crawford  and  Lionel  Barrymore  in  "  The  Geor^eotis  Hussy." 


relents  and  Harrison  releases  her 
from  her  promise. 

The  opening  which  introduces 
you  to  the  unconventional  Bohem- 
ian family  is  amusing,  and  operatic 
songs  are  introduced  in  a  humorous 
and  novel  manner.  Later  the  story 
becomes  too  thin  to  hold  the  interest 
and  the  appeal  comes  from  the  sing- 
ing and  staging  of  the  show  produced 
by  Michael. 

It  has  some  tuneful  niynbers  and 
the  settings  are  effective,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  have  presented 
such  an  entertainment  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  a  house  as  the  story  supposes. 

Marion  Talley's  singing  voice  is 
excellent  but  her  speech  is  very  in- 
distinct and  unpleasantly  accented. 
Her  acting  is  weak. 

Michael  Bartlett  sin;^s  exception- 
ally well  and  has  a  pli;asing  person- 
ality. He  puts  over  a  good  perform- 
ance as  Michael. 

Nigel  Bruce  has  little  to  do  as 
Marion's  father  but  makes  the  most 
of  it,  and  Luis  Alberni  is  amusing 
as  a  conductor. 

Henrietta  Crosman  is  also  good  as 
his  wife. 

The  direction  is  by  Aubrey  Scotto, 
who  has  handled  his  slight  material 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  music,  other  than  the  classical 
excerpts,  is  by  Victor  Schertzinger 
who  has  contributed  several  attrac- 
tive and  well  written  numbers. 

As  a  whole,  the  film  provides  fair 
musical  entertainment. 

SINGENDE  JUGEND 

Avery  human  story  of  a  little 
orphan  boy  who  joins  the 
famous  "Vienna  Choirboys,"  it  is 
simple  in  design,  but  rich  in  sincere 
sentiment  and  characterisation.  The 
Tyrolean  backgrounds  are  very 
picturesque,  and  singing  by  the 
choir  exceedingly  good. 

The  story  shows  how  Toni, 
ill-treated  by  his  foster-father,  runs 
away  with  a  street  singer,  Bluml. 
Bluml  hears  him  sing,  and  after  a 
while  takes  him  to  the  Vienna 
Choirboys'  school  where  his  voice 
wins  him  admission.  Envious  of  the 
other  boys  who  have  parents,  Toni 
adores  Sister  Maria,  the  matron  in 
charge. 

One  day  a  thousand-schilling  note 
is  missing,  and  Toni,  because  he 
believes  Maria  is  accused  of  stealing 
it,  confesses  to  the  theft. 

He  runs  away  from  school,  but  is 
followed  by  Bluml,  who  has  obtained 
a  post  as  porter.  The  boy  falls  in  a 
river,  but  is  rescued  and  brought 
back  by  Bluml. 

Meantime,  the  missing  note  which 
Maria  believed  had  been  stolen  by 
the  man  who  loves  her,  is  found. 
Toni  recovers,  and  is  praised  for  his 
self-sacrifice,  and  is  rewarded  by 
the  devoted  love  of  Maria. 

Martin  Lojda  is  natural  and 
attractive  as  Toni,  while  Sister 
Maria  is  most  sympathetically  ren- 
dered by  Julia  Janssen. 

Two  excellent  studies  are  given 
by  Ferdinand  Maierhofer  as  the 
Rector,  and  Hans  Olden  as  Bluml. 
Franz  Schafheitlin  is  good,  too,  as 
the  boys'  pompous  tutor. 

Although  slight,  the  story  is  full 
of  clever,  intimate  detail  work  and 
pictorial  touches.  The  characters 
are  real  and  the  pathos  of  the  boy'f 
loneliness  is  fully  brought  out  with- 
out being  over-sentimentalised.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  restraint  in 
the  acting. 

Performances  by  the  choirboys  are 
well-staged,  and  the  technical  work 
generally  is  on  a  high  level.  The 
footage  is  somewhat  long  for  the 
strength  of  the  theme,  a  id  some  judi- 
cious cutting  would  not  come  amiss. 

Lionel  Coixikr. 
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Famous  Aiiieiitaii  star 
tells  Eniilisli  liiils 


''To  me  a  lovely  complexion  ^ 
is  more  appealing  than  / 
perfect  features  .  .  ^ 

^        s.iys  FRA^I  HUT  TIIIME 


EVEN  LOVELY  ShlNS  NEED  IMUITECTION 
USE  EOAMY  LKiHT  ICILMA 

If  they  were  offered  "three  wishes"  most  women  would  ask  first  for  a 
lovely  complexion.  It's  a  thing  that  every  woman  wants  -and  a  thing 
that  every  woman  can  have.  Foamy,  non-greasy  Icilma  guards  agamst 
skin  flaws  and  keeps  the  skin  gloriously  clear  and  soft.  And  Icilma 
Vanishing  Cream  is  so  light  that  it  stays  near  the  surface  so  that 
powder  is  held  smoothly  on  the  surface  and  never  looks  patchy  or 
uneven.  If  you  want  your  skin  to  be  admired,  use  Icilma  Vanishing 
Cream.  In  jars  gd  and  13  ;  in  tubes  6d. 
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AIMIHHII\li  rKEAM 


SUPER  QUALITY 

NAP  CLOTH 

Coat  selected  from 
this  season's  range 

.\  really  smart  man-tailored  co.Tt 
cut  in  fine  quality  woollen  nap 
cloth.  D.B.  style,  lined  throuKh- 
out  100  per  cent.  art.  silk.  Has 
Broadway  collar,  two  pockets 
and  half  belt  at  waist.  In 
NAVY  only. 

SIZES:  S.W.  44,  46,  48; 
W.  46,  48,  50;  Full  W.  49; 
O.S.  49  in. 

Special  Price  14  11 
(Full  W.  and  O.S.  17  6) 

SEE  /T  ON 


DEPOSIT 
SECURES 

Full  \V.  &O.S.  2/- 
POST.'VGE  6d. 
Balance  may  be  paid  in  monthly 
instalments  of  2  6  (Full  W.  and 
O.S.  3  6)  if  preferred— NO 
EXTR.\  FOR  E.\SY  TERMS. 


I'6 


SIZE 


SEND  NO 

Please  send  me  a  NA\'Y  Nap  Cloth  Coat 
(C255).  I  enclose  deposit  with  6d.  postage 
and  will  pay  balance  either  in  one  sum  or 
by  monthly  instalments. 
(Fill  in  your  measurements,  enclose 
with  full  name  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  and 
address  and  Postal  Order  crossed  thus 

in  ink.  Overseas  full  cash.) 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 
Post  at  once  to  :-     Pi<^'"'-eg°"  24.10.36. 

Ambrose  Wilson  Ltd.{ 

854,  Ambron  House,  60  Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd.,  ■ 
London,  S.W.I.  i 
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Boiiqtiets  /or  ^icturegoer^ Free 
5^  Postcard  Album 


We  have  been  telling  you  for  a  long  time 
what  a  really  fine  album  is  presented  free  to 
members  of  the  Picturegoer  Postcard  Club. 
But  don't  take  our  word  for  it — ^read  what 
enthusiastic  postcard  collectors  think :  A 
Cumberland  reader  "is  very  delighted — the 
cards  are  splendid  and  the  album  a  very 
handsome  gtft."  A  Bournemouth  reader 
thinks  the  album  is  "superb — a  truly  delightful 
album — much  better  than  ever  I  expected."  We 
could  fill  a  page  with  bouquets  of  this  kind. 
Why  don't  you  join?  The  album  holds  300 
cards  and  is  well  worth  5/-.  You  will  admire 
the  cover  made  to  resemble  grey  snakeskin, 
the  panel  lettered  in  gold.  An  album  de 
luxe  is  also  ofiered. 

An  order  for  a  dozen  of  the  new  cards  at  the 
regular  price  of  2/6  dozen  is  all  that  is  required 
for  full  membership  privileges.  Discount  on 
all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  postcards  from  the  following 
— some  of  the  latest — or  include  In  your  list 
the  names  of  any  well-known  stars.  Sepia 
flossy,  real  photos.  3d.  each.  2/6  doz.  On 
sale  to  all.  List  of  nearly  2,090  cards  free  on 
request. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


Hafdie  Albright 
Ross  Alexander 
Noah  Beery,  Jun. 
Bruce  Cabot 
Mary  Carlisle 
If  adeleine  Carroll 
Katherine  De  Mille 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Mary  EUi^ 
George  Formby 
Clark  Gable 
Janet  Gaynor 


John  Gielgud 
Harriet  Milliard 
Ji:an  Harlow 
Leslie  Howard 
Edward  Everett 

Horton 

Jeanette  MacDonald 
Dickie  Moore 
Win.  Powell 
Philip  Reed 
Ginger  Rogers 
Anne  Shirley 


mud  IS  postcards  of  Shirley  Temple  In  "The 
Littlest    Rebel"    and     "Captain  January" 
all  different. 


To  "  PICTCREaOER  "  SALON. 

85  Long  Acre,  Loodon,  W.C.2. 
Pteaae  enrol  me  asa  member  of  the  **PictuFe(:oer" 
Postcard  Clab  and  send  me  Membenhlp  Card  and 
full  parUmlara  of  di*^*oanta.  etc.,  on  fntore 
orden.  I  encloee  order  for  not  leu  than  one 
dozen  *•  Picturegoer  "  poetcarda,  price  a.fl  dozen. 
Pleaae  fncJnde  with  my  order  your  5/-  Postcard 
Album  fret.  I  enrloae  1/-  extra  (or  ij-  extra  U 
the  album  luxe  i»  choaen)  to  cover  coat  of 
postage  and  packing  on  my  gift. 


P.O.  No   Amount  

'Oveneas  reader*  should  enclose  3/-  extra  to 
cover  packing  and  postage,  or  3/-  extra  11  album 
de  luj€  Is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable  to 
"  PICraREGOER  WEEKLY." 

Irish  rres  SUU  nulMKert  tctO  r$luind  U 
ftmyeharjaOMmaMhtUviti.   Pic, '24/10/36. 


EVERYBODY 
LOOKS  AT 
YOUR  FIGURE 

Why  don't  you  watch  it  more  yourself  ? 
Read  the  astonishing  effects  of  my  Slim- 
ming Tea  Treatment. 
Mrs.  B.,  of  B.,  states  that  she  has  lost  more 
than  6  st.  (II  lbs.  reduction  following 
Free  Trial  Treatment). 
Mr.  A.  M.  (hotel keeper  at  K.)  reports  a  loss 
of  94  lbs.  Later  a  friend  of  his  wrote  :  "  Mr.  M.  told  me  to-day 
the  following  :  Your  Tea  improved  his  health  in  a  most  amazing 
way.  and  he        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

without  any  harm  to  his  health.  Recently  he  tried  on  his  old  waistcoau  and 
jackets,  and  these  were  so  much  too  large  that  both  he  and  his  wife  could  easily 
find  room  in  them  !  " 

Four  such  cases  of  the  loss  of  over  6  st.  have  been  voluntarily  reported. 
Every  letter  reports  an  accompanying  good  effect  on  the  health.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Janssen's  Slimming  Tea  has  passed  the  severest  tests. 

10,000  Free  10-Day  Treatments 

of  Dr.  Janssen's  Slimming  Tea  are  now  to  be  distributed  to  "  Picturegoer  " 
readers  on  trial.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  reductions  up  to  10  lbs.  have  been 
reported  after  the  10-day  Trial  Treatment. 


Dr.  Janssen, 

Creator  of  the  Famous 
Herbal     Slimming  Tea 


POST  THIS  FREE  TRIAL  FORM—NOW 

to  Dr.  JANSSEN,  Dept.  ISA,  52  Baker  Street, W.I. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  lO-Da/  Free  Trial  Treatment  of  your  Slimming  Tea.  Without 
obligation. 

NAME   

(State  If  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Title) 

ADDRESS  


Sales  Promotion  Ltd. 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index  to 
films  just  released 

***THE  CASE  AGAINST 

MRS.  AMES 
***THESE  THREE 
***CEILING  ZERO 
♦♦SUICIDE  CLUB 
♦♦EAST  MEETS  WEST 
♦THE  WITNESS  CHAIR 
♦THE  FIRST  BABY 
c*R\DE  "EM  COWBOY 
UNLUCKY  JIM 
I'LL  NAME  THE 
MURDERER 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

*  *  •  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

*  *  *    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

*  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 


***THE  CASE  AGAINST 
MRS.  AMES 

Paramount.  American.  "  A  "  certificate. 
Mother-love  melodrama.  Runs  85  minutes. 

Madeleine  Cajiroll  Hope  Ames 

George  Brent  Matt  Logan 

Arthur  Treacher  Griggsby 

Alan  Baxter  Lou 

Beulab  Bonoi  Mis.  Livington  Ames 

Alan  Mowbray  Lawrence  Waterson 

Brenda  Fowler  Mrs.  Shumway 

Esther  Dale  Matilda 

Edward  Bhophy  Sid 

Richard  Carle  Uncle  Gordon 

Scotty  Beckett  Bobbie  Ames 

May  Methot  Cora 

Guy  Bates  Post  Judge  Davis 

June  Brea'stcr  Laurette 

Elvira  Curci  Jeanette 

Jonathan  Hale  Judge 

Directed  by  William  Seiter.  Based  on  the 
novel  by  Gene  Toume  and  Graham  Baker. 

YOU  cannot  quite  overlook  the 
inherent  artificiality  of  this 
picture,  but  it  is  so  well  directed 
and  acted  that  it  is  not  too  obtru- 
sive. 

The  leading  role  is  played  by 
Madeleine  Carroll  and  I  do  not  think 
that  she  has  given  a  better  dramatic 
interpretation  on  the  screen.  She 
brings  a  wealth  of  conviction  to  her 
interpretation  of  Hope  Ames  who  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband. 

During  the  trial,  the  district 
attorney  is  taken  ill,  and  his  assist- 
ant. Matt  Logan,  a  hard-boiled  self- 
made  lawyer,  is  entrusted  with  the 
case  for  the  prosecution.  His  colour- 
ful rhetoric,  however,  fails  before 
Hope's  eloquent  personal  appeal  to 
the  jury  and  she  is  acquitted. 

Her  own  lawyer,  Lawrence  Water- 
son,  believes  her  guilty  and  refu.ses 
to  help  her  gain  the  custody  of  her 
child,  now  in  the  possession  of  her 
vindictive  mother-in-law,  while 
Logan  takes  his  rebuff  in  a  far  from 
gentlemanly  manner.  The  only  way 
to  prove  herself  fitted  to  claim  her 
boy  lies  in  her  complete  exoneration, 
and  to  achieve  this  end,  Hope  adopts 
the  daring  procedure  of  persuading 
Logan  to  plead  her  case. 

He,  confident,  that  his  assignment 
will  prove  her  guilt,  undertakes  the 
task,  but  his  investigations  lead 
unexi>€ctedly  to  important  fresh 
clues  which  leads  to  an  unexpected 
denouement. 

As  the  aggressive  Ix)gan,  (ieorge 
Brent  Ls  exceedingly  gfXKl  and  Alan 
Mowbray  is  sound  as  Waterson. 

Beulah  Bondi  contributes  a  clever 
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George  Brent  and  Madeline  Carroll  in 
"  The  Case  Against  Mrs.  Ames." 

portrayal  of  a  vicious  and  relentless 
mother-in-law.  The  court  scenes 
are  gripping  and  a  balance  of  crisp 
humour  has  not  been  overlooked. 

•♦•THESE  THREE 

United  Artists.  American.  "  A  "  certificat$ 
Psychological  drama.  Runs  93  minutes 

Miriam  Hopkins  Martha  Dobie 

Merle  Oberon  Karen  Wright 

Joel  McCrea  Dr.  Joseph  Cardin 

Catherine  Doucet  Mrs.  Mortar 

Alma  Krucer  Mrs.  Tilford 

BoNiTA  Granville  Mary  Tilford 

Marcia  Mae  Jones  Rosalie 

Carhencita  Johnson    Evelyn 

Margaret  Hamilton  Agatha 

Mary  Louise  Cooper  Helen  Burton 

Walter  Brennan  Taxi  Driver 

Directed  by  William  Wyler.     Screen  play  by 
Lilian  Heilman.  Previewed  May  9, 1936.  For 
story  freely  based  on  the  play  by  Marjory 
Williams,  see  page  20 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  footage 
and  dialogue  are  rather  excessive, 
the  high  level  of  the  acting  and  the 
clever  direction  of  William  Wyler 
makes  this  picture  very  good  and 
unusual  entertainment. 

The  pivotal  point  of  the  plot  is  the 
psychology  of  a  child  whose 
behaviour  is  very  nearly  the  cause 
of  tragedy.  Dependent  on  this,  is  a 
romance  in  which  both  Miriam 
Hopkins  and  Merle  Oberon  fall  in 
love  with  Joel  McCrea. 

But  this  is  actually  of  minor 
importance  to  the  juvenile  element. 

Miriam  Hopkins  and  M*erle  Oberon 
are  excellent  in  their  roles  of  Martha 
and  Karen,  respectively,  two 
graduates,  who  open  a  school  in  a 
small  town  and  gain  the  support  of 
Mrs.  Tilford,  the  town's  social 
leader. 

They  are  helped  too,  by  a  doctor, 
Joel  McCrea,  who  falls  in  love  with 
Karen.  Uving  with  the  girls  is  Mrs. 
Mortar,  Martha's  actress  aunt,  an 
impoverished  busybody  and  mischief 
maker.  One  night  she  discovers  the 
doctor  asleep  in  Martha's  room — 
a  suspicious,  but  perfectly  innocent 
occurrence. 

Later,  a  very  objectionable  child, 
Mary,  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Tilford 
who  feels  she  is  being  unjustly 
punished,  runs  away,  forcing  another 
little  girl,  Rosalie  to  go  with  her. 

She  tells  a  tissue  of  lies  and  makes 
innuendoes  about  the  mistresses, 
which  forces  Mrs.  Tilford  to  take  her 
away  from  the  school  and  advise 


other  parents  to  do  likewise.  The 
result  is  that  the  girls  are  ruined 
financially  and  socially — and,  worse 
still,  Karen  begins  to  believe  that 
the  cause  of  the  scandal  was  not  so 
innocent  after  all. 

They  bring  a  libel  action  against 
Mrs.  'Tilford,  which  they  lose,  but 
when  all  seems  lost,  Karen  succeeds 
in  making  Rosalie  tell  the  truth  and 
expose  Mary  as  the  inventor  of  the 
whole  scandal. 

Joel  McCrea  is  exceedingly  good  as 
the  doctor  and  Catherine  Doucet 
gives  a  clever  study  of  Mrs.  Mortar. 

Alma  Kruger  is  well  in  character 
as  Mrs.  Tilford. 

Bonita  Granville's  performance  as 
Mary  is  masterly.  She  seems  to  live 
the  exceptionally  unsympathetic 
role  she  is  given. 

Marcia  Mae  Jones,  too,  is  excellent 
as  Rosalie. 

You  may  not  be  convinced  either 
in  the  way  that  Mary  works  havoc 
amongst  her  elders  nor  with  a 
modern  doctor's  treatment  of  a 
pathological  case,  but,  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  human  feeling 
in  the  picture  and  in  spite  of  a  little 
sagging  of  interest  at  times,  it  will 
hold  your  attention. 

•••CEILING  ZERO 

Warner.  American.  "  A  "  certificate.  Aviation 
drama.  Runs  95  minutes. 

James  Cagney  Dizzy  Davis 

Pat  O'Brien  Jake  Lee 

June  Travis  Tommy  Thomas 

Stuart  Erwin  Texas  Clarke 

Barton  MacLane  Al  Stone 

Henry  Wadsworth  Tay 

Martha  Tibbets  Mary  Lee 

Isabel  Jewell  Lou  Clarke 

Celaig  Reynolds  Joe  Allen 

Richard  Purcell  Smiley 

Carlyle  Moore,  jun  Eddie  Payson 

Addison  Richards  Fred 

Gary  Owen  Mike  Owens 

Edward  Garcan  Doc  Wilson 

Robert  Light  Les  Bogan 

James  Bush  Buzz 

Pat  West  Baldy 

Mathilda  Comont  Mama  Gini 

Directed  by  Howard  Haxtks. 
Previewed  July  11,  1936. 

An  exciting  and  well  characterised 
story  with  a  civil  aviation  back- 
ground. It  is  too  strongly  emotional 
at  times  but  on  the  whole  it  provides 


Stuart  Erwin  and  James  Cagney  in 
"  Ceiling  Zero." 

unusual  and  actionful  entertainment. 

It  is  the  sterling  work  contributed 
by  Pat  O'Brien  as  the  head  of  an 
airline,  that  holds  the  picture 
together.  It  is  a  simple,  sincere 
study  of  a  man  who  has  a  high  sense 
of  duty  but  is  ready,  if  necessary  to 
.sacrifice  himself  for  friendship. 

His  bosom  friend  is  Dizzy,  a  skirt- 
chasing,  unreliable  dare-devil  who 
has  the  merit  of  being  an  exceptional 
pilot.  O'Brien  employs  him  in 
spite  of  threats  of  dismissal  from 
head  office.  Incidentally,  he  does 
not  know  that  his  friend  has  had 


an  affair  with  his  wife  before  he 
married  her  two  yeai'S  ago. 

The  development  concerns  itself 
with  the  amours  of  Dizzy  with  a 
young  girl.  Tommy,  employed  as  a 
designer  at  a  big  central  airport, 
which  has  to  carry  on  despite  the 
human  drama  which  is  taking  place 
in  its  environments. 

Tlv  climax  comes  when  Dizzy 
feigns  illness  in  order  that  he  can 
be  with  his  girl,  and  lets  his  friend, 
Tex,  played  by  Stuart  Erwin,  take 
over  a  flight  for  him. 

The  weather  conditions  are 
terrible — ceiling  zero — that  is,  no 
break  anywhere  in  the  bank  of 
cloud  and  fog. 

Tex's  radio  goes  wrong;  he 
crashes  and  is  killed. 

In  his  remorse  Dizzy  takes  up  a 
'plane  to  attempt  a  flight  which  the 
chief  has  cancelled.  He,  too, 
crashes,  but  not  before  he  has  wire- 
lessed valuable  information  about 
the  faults  in  a  device  for  clearing 
ice  from  the  leading  edges  of  the 
'plane's  wings. 

Naturally  there  are  purple  patches 
of  melodrama  but  when  they  are  put 
over  like  they  are  here — give  me 
melodrama. 

James  Cagney  gives  an  excellent 
if  unsympathetic  study  of  Dizzy 
Davis,  and  Stuart  Erwin  is  ver>- 
good  as  Tex ;  he  introduces  just  the 
right  note  of  comedy. 

June  Travis  makes  a  most  attrac- 
tive ingenue  as  Tommy  and  Isabel 
Jewell  brings  a  real  sense  of 
characterisation  to  the  role  of  Tex's 
wife. 

Two  minor  roles  are  notabh' 
portrayed,  that  of  a  radio  operator 
by  James  Bush  and  a  feeble-minded 
ex-aviator  by  Garry  Owen. 

The  details  of  the  airport  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  thrills 
and  dangers  of  blind  flying  are 
admirably  depicted. 

••SUICIDE  CLUB 

M.-G.-M.  American.  "  A  "  certificate. 
Romantic  fantasy.  Runs  73  minutes. 

Robert  Montgomery  Florizel 

Rosalind  Russell  Miss  Vandeleur 

Frank  Morgan  Colonel  Geraldine 

Reginald  Owen  President  of  Club 

Louis  Hayward 

Young  man  with  Cream  Tarts 

E.  E.  Clive  King 

Walter  Kingsford  Malthus 

Ivan  Simpson  Collins 

ToM  Moobe  Major  O'Rook 

Robert  Greig  Fat  Man 

Pedro  de  Cordoba  Sergei 

Leland  Hodgson  Captain  Rich 

Directed  bv  f.  Walter  Ruben.  Freely  adapted 
from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Story.  Previewed 

July  23,  1930. 

An    attempt   to   put  something 
"  different  "  on  the  screen  is 
welcome,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  i 
many  people  will  find  it  rather  too  i 
fantastic  for  their  tastes  and  lacking  | 
even  in  an  attempt  at  being  convinc-  1 
ing.    Personally,  I  like  to  feel  that 
I  can  take  my  fantasies  seriously — 
for  the  moment  at  any  rate. 

In  this  case  we  are  taken  without 
warning  from  one  hairbreadth 
adventure  to  another.  i 

Briefly  the  plot  concerns  Prince 
Florizel,  whose  father,  king  of  a 
Ruritanian  state,  wishes  him  for 
political  reasons  to  marry  a  young 
princess  whom  he  has  not  met  since 
they  were  children. 

Florizel  is  given  a  month  in  which 
to   decide,    and   with   his   faithful  j 
friencJ,  Colonel  Geraldine,  he  goes  to  ■ 
mid- Victorian  London  for  a  holiday.  Wl 

Here  he  almost  immediately 
becomes  involved  in  the  tran.sactions 
of  a  mysterious  Suicide  Club,  whose 
sini.ster  president  seems  bent  upon 
his  death;  and  here  also  he  meets 
a  girl  who  is  apparently  the  presi- 
dent's accomplice. 

After  that,  comes  the  surprise 
element  which  I  will  not  give  away 
and  spoil  the  thrill  for  you. 

The  under-current  of  humour  is 
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good,  and  the  whimsicality  of  action 
and  dialogue  has  some  attraction. 

Robert  Montgomery  is  gallantly 
insouciant  as  Florizel  and  Rosalind 
Russell  scores  as  the  mysterious 
woman  wlio  appears  to  be  menacing 
bis  life. 

An  excellent  performance  comes 
from  Reginald  Owen  as  the  president 
of  the  Suicide  Club  and  Frank 
Morgan  as  the  Prince's  companion — 
he  supplies  most  of  the  humour. 


**EAST  MEETS  WEST 

G.B.D.    British.     "  A  "  certificaU.  Oriental 
ttulodrama.  Runs  H  minutes. 

George  Arliss  Sultan 

Lucie  Mannheim  Marguerite 

Godfrey  Tearle  Sir  Henry  Mallory 

RoMNEV  Brent  Dr.  Shagu 

Ballard  Bfrkeley  Nezim 

RoNALTi  Ward  Carter 

Norma  Varden  Lady  Mallory 

John   Laurie   Dr.  Ferguson 

O.  B.  Clarence  Osrain 

Campbell  Gullan  Takasato 

Eliot  Makeham  Goodsen 

Peter  Gawthorne  Stanton 

Ralph  Truman  Abdul 

Pat   Barr  O'Flaherty 

Peter  Croft  Crowell 

Stella  Moya  Suleeka 

Directed    by    Herbert    Mason.  Previewed 
September  12,  19.36. 


How  much  you  are  likely  to  enjoy 
this  picture  is  exact  ratio  to 
the  extent  of  your  admiration  for 
George  Arliss,  for  he  dominates  it 
completely. 

It  is  largely  a  conversation  piece 
on  the  hnes  of  the  star's  highly 
successful  Green  Goddess,  and  it  is 
technically  very  well  set  and  the 
battle  of  wits  into  which  it  resolves 
itself  is  handled  with  a  mixture  of 
subtle  suavity  and  artlessness. 

Arhss  is  cast  as  the  Sultan  of 
Renang,  a  small  Eastern  province, 
who  receives  overtures  from  Sir 
Henry  Mallory,  a  British  governor, 
and  Dr.  Shagu,  delegate  of  powerful 
Eastern  interests,  both  of  whom  are 


George  Arliss  in  "  East  Meets  West." 

eager  to  establish  a  treaty  whereby 
they  can  secure  important  habourage. 
He  refuses  to  commit  himself  to 
either,  but  while  he  is  playing  a 
cunning  game,  his  .son,  Nezim, 
makes  advances  to  Margeurite, 
unhappy  French  wife  of  Carter,  an 
English  Customs  official  secretly 
engaged  in  gun-running. 

Following  this.  Carter  is  caught 
redhanded  on  Renanc  territory, 
and  the  Sultan  sentences  him  to 
death.  British  prestige  compels  Sir 
Henry  to  protest,  while  Shagu  fans 
the  flames  in  his  own  interests  by 
persuading  Nezim  to  usurp  his 
father's  j>owers.  The  Sultan,  how- 
ever, is  much  to  clever  to  be  so  easily 


Rosalind  Russell   in  "  Suicide  Club." 

outwitted,  and  he  so  plays  his  cards 
as  to  get  monetary  support  from 
both  Britain  and  the  Eastern  powers 
on  the  strength  of  two  treaties, 
neither  of  which  wiU  embarass  their 
respective  emissaries. 

Good  performances  are  given  by 
Lucie  Mannheim  as  Marguerite  and 
Ronald  Ward  as  her  husband. 


♦THE  WITNESS  CHAIR 

Pathe.    American.    "  A  "  certificate.  Murder 
drama.  Runs  63  minutes. 

.Ann  Harding  Paula  Young 

Walter  Abel  Trent 

Douglas  Dumbrille  Whittaker 

Frances  Sage  Connie  Trent 

Moroni  Olsen  Poole 

Margaret  Hamilton  Grace  Franklin 

Maxine  Jennings  TiUie  Jones 

William  Benedict  Benny  Ryan 

Paul  Harvey  Martin 

Murray  Kinnell  Conrick 

Charles  Arnt  Henshaw 

Frank  Jenks   Levino 

Edward  Le  Saint   Judge  McKenzie 

Hilda  Vaughn  Anna  Yifnick 

Barlowe  Borland  O'Neil 

Directed  bv  George  Nicholls,  Junr.  Previewed 
June  27,  19.36 


Since  we  know  who  the  murderer  is 
in  the  first  reel  of  the  picture, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  raise  sufficient 
interest  to  wait  for  the  police  and 
lawyers  trying  the  crime  in  a  court 
room  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

However,  Ann  Harding  is  good 
in  another  of  those  sorrowing  women 
parts  which  have  too  often  been  her 
lot  and  she  is  supported  by  clever 
characterisations  given  by  Moroni 
Olsen  as  a  pKjlice  inspector  and  Paul 
Harvey  as  a  prosecuting  attorney. 

Walter  Abel  is  not  blessed  with 
much  of  a  part  as  Ann  Harding's 
employer. 

Douglas  Dumbrille  plays  the  brief 
role  of  Stanley  WTiittaker,  who  is 
found  dead  apparently  by  his  own 
hand,  but  evidence  points  to  murder 
by  his  partner,  James  Trent,  who 
is  arrested  and  tried. 

At  the  trial  it  transpires  that 
Whittaker  had  planned  to  rob  his 
partner  and  elope  with  Trent's 
innocent  daughter,  Connie.  This 
makes  Trent's  case  look  black,  until 
Whittaker's  secretary,  Paula  Young, 
who  is  in  love  with  Trent,  confesses 
that  she  killed  Whittaker  accident- 
ally while  forcing  him  to  sign  a 
confession  of  theft,  but  had  kept 
quiet  for  fear  of  exposing  Connie. 
"Trent  is  acquitted,  and  he  and 
Paula  are  left  together,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  murder  charge  over 
her. 

Most  of  the  action  is  shown  in 
flashbacks — never,  to  my  mind,  a 


satisfactory  method  and  one  which, 
in  this  case,  still  further  robs  the 
plot  of  suspense  values. 

•THE  FIRST  BABY 

Fox.    American.    "  A  "  certificate.  Domestic 
comedy.    Runs  73  minutes. 

Johnny  Downs  Johnny  Ellis 

Shirley  Deane  Trudy  Wells 

Dixie  Dunbar  Maud  Holbrook 

Jane  Darwell   Mrs.  Ellis 

Marjorie  Gateson  Mrs.  Wellt 

Gene  Lockhart  Mr.  Ellis 

Taylor  Holmes  Mr.  Wells 

WiLLARD  Robertson  Doctor  Clarke 

Hattie  McDaniel  Dora 

Directed  by  Lewis  Seiler  from  a  story  by  Lamar 
Trolt. 

Trouble  with  in-laws  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  humour  in  this 
conventional  but  quite  well  pre- 
sented domestic  comedy.  Sympathy 
is  enlisted  by  a  baby  who  is  finally 
the  cause  of  the  young  husband  tak- 
ing a  firm  stand  against  interference. 
4  Johnny  Downs  is  convincingly 
youthful  and  timid  as  Johnny  Kills, 
a  young  clerical  member  of  a  big 
family,  who  married  Trudy  Wells,  a 
girl  in  a  slightly  higher  station. 
Her  hostile  and  ambitious  mother, 
Mrs.  Wells,  compels  them  to  live 
with  her,  and  real  trouble  starts 
when  their  first  baby  arrives.  Mrs. 
Wells'  interference  eventually  drives 
Johnny  to  take  a  flat,  but  although 
he  is  supported  in  his  venture  by  the 
henpecked  Mr.  Wells,  he  is  wrongly 
suspected  of  a  secret  affair  at  the 
house-warming. 

.\t  this  juncture,  however,  the 
baby  is  taken  ill,  and  prompted  hy 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  not 
unreasonably  questions  his  courage, 
Johnny  at  last  asserts  himself. 
Trudy  then  joyfully  rejoins  him  in 
their  modest  dwelling,  and  their 
reunion  is  accompanied  by  whispers 
of  an  addition  to  the  family. 

Characters  are  well  drawn  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  intimacy  about 
the  way  they  are  presented. 

Shirley  Deane  is  an  easily  recog- 
nisable type  as  Trudy  and  Jane 
Darwell,  and  Marjorie  Gateson  are 
excellent  as  the  rival  mothers-in- 
law;  the  weight  of  the  entertain- 
ment really  lies  on  their  shoulders. 

c*RIDE  'EM  COWBOY 

General  F.  D.  Amirican.  "  U  "  certificate. 
Western  melodrama.  Runs  57  minutes. 

Buck  Jones   Jess  Bums 

George  Cooper   Charles  Morse 

William  Lawrence  Sandy  .Adams 

Luana  Walters  Lilian  Howard 

J.  P.  McGoWAN  Jim  Howard 

Joseph  Gerrard  Sam  Parker 

Donald  Kirke  Sam  Parker,  Junr. 

Charles  Lemoyne  Sheriff  Stanton 

Directed  by  Les  Selander. 

An  artless  tale  of  a  cowboy  who 
temporarily  deserts  his  job  and 
takes  up  motor  racing  in  order  to 
win  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady.  It  is 
good  stuff  for  juveniles. 

The  story  deals  with  Jess  Burns, 
a  wild  cowboy,  who  is  forced  to 
leave  town  in  a  hurry  and  boards  a 
freight  train.  He  finds  himself 
sharing  a  wagon  with  Charles  Morse, 
a  mechanic  about  to  deliver  a  racing 
car  to  Howard,  a  nearby  ranch 
owner,  and  he,  in  order  to  get  even 
with  an  old  enemy,  the  driver, 
persuades  Jess  to  take  his  place. 

Jess  is  not  at  first  happy  in  his 
new  role,  but  when  he  meets  Lilian, 
Howard's  daughter,  he  immediately 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  at  once  deter- 
mines to  win  a  big  race  for  her  and  her 
father  and  so  save  them  from  penury. 

Sam  Parker,  driver  of  a  rival  car, 
stoops  to  every  low  trick  to  prevent 
Jess  from  competing,  but  Jess,  with 
the  help  of  his  horse,  Silver,  arrives 
on  the  starting  line  in  the  nick  of  time 
and  pulls  off  a  spectacular  \'ictory. 
Following  his  success  he  deserts  the 
race  track  to  become  Lillian's  hus- 
band and  her  father's  foreman. 
Buck  Jones  puts  both  punch  and 
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humour  into  his  performance  and 
George  Cooper  is  bright  as  Charles. 

The  villainous  element  is  capably 
handled  and  there  are  thrills  in  the 
racing  sequences. 


UNLUCKY  JIM 

Radio.    British.    "  U "  certificate.  Juvenile 
comedy.    Runs  44  minutes. 

Bob  Stevens  The  Father 

Agnes  Lenton  The  Mother 

Tony  Jones  The  Son,  Jimmy 

Chris.  Hawes  Jimmy's  Pal 

Alma  Aston  The  Daughter 

George  Beck  Daughter's  Sweetheart 

.A.NTOMO  LoRE.szo  Accopdion  Player 

Ricardo  Van-Ess  Theatrical  Agent 

Directed  by  Harry  S.  Marks, 

The  exploits  of  a  small  boy  on 
half-holiday  provides  little  in 
the  way  of  entertainment. 

It  has  been  directed  from  the 


Walter  Abel   and  Ann  Harding  in 
"  The  Witness  Chair." 

rough  scenario  of  a  schoolboy  but 
the  producers  have  not  added  enough 
to  the  youngster's  efforts  to  make  it 
appeal  at  all  widely. 

Tony  Jones  has  promise  as  the 
hero  of  the  episodes. 

Jimmie's  half -holiday  is  spent  with 
a  friend  in  acquiring  sevenpence 
change  from  a  passer-by  for  six- 
pence, playing  pranks  on  policemen, 
rowing  on  the  local  park  lake  for 
nothing,  getting  paint  on  his  Sunday 
trousers  and  singing  "Granny"  to 
an  accordion  player  looking  for  a 
vocalist.  By  father's  help,  mother's 
punishment  for  a  spoiled  suit  is 
avoided  and  Jim  is  forthwith 
offered  a  contract  to  sing  on  the 
stage 

I'LL  NAME  THE  MURDERER 

Pathe.    American.  "  A  "   certificate.  .Murder 
mystery.  Runs  03  minutes. 

Ralph  Forbes  Tommy  Tilton 

Marion  Shilling  Smitty 

Malcolm  .MacGregor  Ted  Benson 

James  Guilfovle  Lou  Baron 

John  W.  Cowell  Capt.  Flynu 

Wm.  Norton  Bailey  Hugo  Van  Ostrura 

Agnes  .Xnoerson  Nadia 

Charloti  i;  Barr-Smith  Vi  Van  Ostrura 

Mildred  Calire  Valerie 

Harry  Semels  Lugi 

l.ouisE  Kkaton  Baron's  Secretary 

Directed  by  Raymond  K.  Johnson 

Highly  conventional  "spot  the 
murderer  "  plot  liberally  be- 
sprinkled with  "red  herring"  trails 
and  very  weak  in  surprise  and  sus- 
pen.se  values. 

Kali)h  Forbes  makes  the  most  of 
his  role  as  a  columnist  who  finally 
spots  the  criminal  but  he  is  worthy 
of  better  things. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  is  adequate 
hut  unremarkable. 

Production  values  are  negligible 
and  the  story  development  com- 
plicated and  unpolished. 
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Taste  delicious  '  goose-gog '  juice  — 
its  own  unmistakable  flavour  — in 
Rowntree's  Assorted  Fruit  Pastilles 
and  Fruit  Clear  Gums.  There's  lime, 
lemon  and  tangerine  —  strawberry — 
apricot  and  blackaxrrant,  too !  —  all  in 
a  single  packet. 

FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  are  hard. 
FRUIT  PASTILLES  are  medium. 

•SO   GOOD    BETWEEN  SMOKES' 

Also  try  juicy-fruits,  soft, 
in  packets  at  6d.  Yt  tb. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

Those  Screen  "Drunks'' 

Are  They  Convincing  or  Not  ? 


^ THINK  few  filmgoers  will  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  sweeping  assertion  of 
H.  Berne  that  no  film  actor  has  yet 
.  portrayed  convincingly,  the  role  of 
"screen  father"  or  "drunk." 
Mr.  Berne  may  be  an  authority,  but  I 
would  suggest 
that  intoxication 
affects  men  very 
differently — most- 
ly they  go  to  sleep, 
but  that  might 
hold  up  the  pic- 
ture; what  might 
be  a  perfect  cameo 
for  a  low  life 
character,  would 
be  obviously 
wrong  for  the  ed- 
ucated "Drunk." 

Did  not  Victor 
McLaglen  in  Tke 
Informer  give  a 
superb  portrayal 
of  a  drunken 
rough-neck,  con- 
vincingly sustain- 
ing that  difficult 
role  through  most  of  the  film  ? 

Was  not  Lionel  Barrymore's  father 


Victor  McLaglen 
in  "The  Informer" 


to 


Norma  Shearer  in  A  Free  Soul  without 
flaw? 

When  I  see  W.  C.  Fields,  Sydney  Howard, 
or  Tom  Walls  acting  drunk  it  makes  me  feel 
thirsty  in  sympathy. 

Maybe  they  make  Mr.  Berne  envious  ! — 
Bernard  Heath,  49  Hertford  Road,  Brighton,  6. 

Balderdash  ! 

Sometimes  dissatisfied ;  sometimes  gladdened 
and  always  a  dutiful  patron  of  British 
pictures,  I  have  witnessed  many  potential  stars 
who  simply  ooze  acting  ability  and  promise, 
fade-out  with  the  curtain  into  comparative 
obscurity  again,  and  credited  the  producer  with 
more  omniscience  of  the  business  of  casting  than 
a  self-opinionated  kinematic. 

Now,  after  repeated  contrary  actions,  I  am 
embittered,  and  ask  :  "  Do  they  know  enough 
about  casting  ?"  Their  books  overflow  with  good 
and  proven  acting  material  in  our  own  studios, 
yet  those  producers  who  appealed  for  home- 
support  during  Quota  time,  continue  to  imj>ort 
third-rate  stars  from  America — players  who  have 
failed  to  make  the  grade  there  are  boosted  and 
exploited  in  Britain,  whilst  our  own  talent  goes 
unrewarded. 

The  notion  that  American  audiences  must  have 
an  American  in  the  lead  of  a  British  picture  is 
balderdash.  Recently  returned  from  that 
country,  I  can  assure  you  the  U.S.A.  public  have 
cccused  to  wonder  why  we  do  this  and  ignore 
such  j>ersonalities  as  Rene  Ray,  Donald  Calthrop, 
Mary  Lawson,  and  a  host  of  others. — L.  IV.  !•'. 
Pearce,  97  Hyland  Way,  Romford.  lissex,  who  is 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 


Envy 


Oh  !  Sturdy  hero  of  the  .screen, 
Times  out  of  number  I  have  seen 
You  plunge  into  the  depths  to  save 
Some  damsel  from  a  wat'ry  grave, 
And,  having  brought  the  girl  ashore. 
Begin  to  woo  her  e'en  before 
You  change  into  some  drier  clothes. 
How  you  dodge  chills — well,  goodness  knows  ! 
I  would  that  I  could  do  the  same. 


And  rescue  from  the  sea  some  dame. 
And,  while  my  clothes  are  soaking  wet, 
Persuade  her  with  a  "Wed  me,  pet  !" 
But  I,  aljis,  catch  pleurisy 
By  just  a  paddle  in  the  sea. 
So  I  can  merely  watch  with  awe 
From  my  back  seat  marked  one-and-four. 
— A.  Stacpoole,  32  Prebend  Street.  Islington,  N.\, 
ivho  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  6rf. 

Are  They  Human  1 

After  my  boy  friend   has  taken    me  to  a 
Connie  Bennett  film,  how  do  you  think  I 
feel  when  he  looks  me  over  afterwards  ? 

All  I  can  think  of  is  that  my  eyelashes  aren't 
a  yard  long,  that  I'm  six  pounds  overweight, 
and  that  my  dress  cost  only  25s.  in  the  basement. 

I'd  like  to  see  these  glamorous  girls  in  a  real 
situation  once  :  Connie  waking  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  layer  of  stale  cold  cream  on  her  face 
and  her  wave  cap  over  one  ear;  Joan  Crawford 
with  her  eye  make-up  washed  off  after  a  swim. 

Then  I'd  know  they  are  as  human  as  I  am. — 
A.  Dunne,  69  Stockton  Street,  .Moss  Side, 
Mancliesfer. 

Film  **  Gentlemen  '* 

In  your  edition  of  August  8,  a  reader  com- 
mented upon  the  .scarcity  of  film  actresses 
who  were  real  ladies.  Immediately  1  wondered 
which  of  the  male  film  stars  had  that  elu<:ive 
charm  and  indefinable  quality  which  is  the 
'essence  of  a  true  gentleman. 

Two  names  sprang  to  my  mind,  Leslie  Howard 
and  George  Arliss. 

There  are  many  handsomer  men  on  the  films, 
some  as  fascinating  in  their  own  way,  and  others 
having  that  100  per  cent,  he-man  quality  so 
dear  to  feminine  hearts,  but  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Leslie  Howard  as  the 
"Scarlet  Pimpyernel  "  realised  that  there  was 
something  beyond  all  this  which  was  portrayed. 

A  manliness,  supremely  gentle,  fighting 
courage  tempered  with  polite  charm,  and  above 
all  a  kindly  sense  of  humour  and  understanding 
unspoilt  by  sentimentality.  These  are  the  traits 
which  help  to  give  that  easy  poise  distinguishing 
a  "gentle  "  man. 

George  Arliss  has  also  these  (jualities,  but  in 
a  more  theatrical  style. — (Mrs.)  .\I .  O.  Long, 
49  Rotherwick  Road,  N.W.U. 

Non-talkie  Title  Tale 

Having  been  in  the  kinema  business  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  it  amuses  me  to  read  the 
"Talkies  Title  Tales"  each  week,  in  your 
PicTUREGOER,  which  my  wife  orders.  I  don't 
think  .she  has  made  an  attempt  at  it  yet,  but 
my  reason  for  writing,  is  :  Just  before  the  War 
I  was  Assistant  at  a  kinema  in  Ellesmere  Port, 
Cheshire;  it  was  by  the  side  of  the  station,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  a  48-sheet  we  had  on  the  side 
of  the  kinema,  .showing  on  the  station  and  <iown 
the  main  street.  It  read  :  "What  Hap}>ened 
to  Mary  ? "  "  In  the  midst  of  the  Jungle,"  "  When 
the  Earth  Trembled."  It  is  not  very  often  you 
get  titles  to  connect  with  each  other  as  that, 
especially  in  one  programme;  but,  of  course, 
this  was  in  the  silent  days. — Chas.  Fuzzard, 
Manager,  Grand  Theatre,  St.  Lennardgate, 
Lancaster. 

Intemationality 

Film  Art  is  international;  why  do  filmgoers 
persist    in    foolish    compari.sons  between 
American  and  British  pictures? 

If  a  film  is  good  entertainment  wliat  percentage 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Hair  Combed 
This  Way 

Stays  Arranged ! 

It  isn't  any  trouble,  and 
there's  hardly  any  cost 


'DANDERINE'  insures  your  hair 
for  a  penny  a  day. 

After  you've  spent  many  minutes  arranging  your 
hair,  here's  a  way  to  keep  it  arranged  all  day  long. 
Without  another  "  pat  "  or  another  thought  !  Use 
a  Uttle  '  Danderine  '  before  you  comb  it. 

A  woman  can't  believe  the  way  this  works  until 
she  has  tried  it. 

'  Dandenne '  isn't  a  sticky  or  oily  dressing, 
yet  it  keeps  every  hair  in  place.  Its  delicate  frag- 
rance is  appealing  and  it  creates  a  marvellous  effect 
of  freshness  and  cleanliness  ! 

When  you've  had  your  hair  shampooed, 
"Danderine  "  will  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  place. 

Just  try  this  : 

Use  '  Danderine  '  every  day — every  time  you 
comb  your  hair — to  be  sure  of  your  hair  all  day  long  ! 
To  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not 
only  clean  but  that  it  really  looks  clean.  To  know  it 
will  stay  as  you  arranged  it.  And  to  know  no 
dandruff  will  appear. 

With  all  the  care  you  give  to  your  hair,  it's  a 
pity  to  omit  this  last  touch  that  means  so  much. 
It's  no  trouble  !  Yet  you  can  hardly  beheve  any- 
thing so  mild  and  pleasant  as  '  Danderine  '  could 
bring  such  a  change  in  the  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  your  hair  and  scalp.  Just  try  it.  You  can 
buy  '  Danderine  '  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  1,  3, 
■xlft  and  4  6. 

'Danderine 


FOR  THE  HAIR 


9^ 


ilJOR.\lI\G  .^lOLTH 

is  Nature's  Warning:  You're  not  Well ! 

THE  cause  of  a  foul-tasting  mouth  first  thing  in  the 
morning  is  in  your  stomach.  "Morning  mouth"  is 
a  sure  sign  that  your  system  contains  decayed  food, 
waste  matter  that  is  poisoning  your  whole  bodv.  The 
immediate  results  are  headaches,  bad  breath,  flatulence, 
bad  skin,  and  depression.  The  eventual  results  of 
stomach  disorders  and  constipation,  however,  may  be 
serious  organic  disease.  Feen-a-mint  rids  you  of 
"Morning  mouth"  because  it  cleanses  your  system 
thoroughly,  quickly  and  naturally,  giving  you  a'  clear 
complexion,  bright  eyes,  "sweet"'  breath  and  vitality. 
Start  Feen-a-mint  to-day  and  such  health  as  vou  never 
knew  before  will  be  yours.  Feen-a-minfs  fresh  mint 
flavour  makes  it  a  favourite  with  the  whole  family, 
and  15  million  regular  users  testify  to  its  popularity. 
Sold  in  1 ,3  packets  by  chemists  and  stores  everywhere. 


NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 

—  WEEK  ! 

Free  booklet  sent  under  plain 
sealed  cover  explains  how  you  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  cure  yourself 
of  this  obiectionable,  healtfa-cndainfering 
habit  No  aloes,  do  auto-sunestioa.  New 
discovery.    Send  lid.  stamp  for  postage. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.I,  31,  The  Brosid- 
way,  Crendi  End  .Loisdon,  N.(. 


The  girl  with  the  rough  skin  and  poor 
complexion  has  only  herself  to  blame  if 
Romance  passes  her  by.  Every  girl  can  make 
herself  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  her  men  friends  if 
she  makes  her  skin  lovely  with  D  &-  R's  perfect  face 
creams  and  skin  tonic.  In  return  for  a  few  minutes 
faithful  attention  night  and  morning  your  skin  soon 
becomes  soft  and  alluringly  seductive.  Start  the 
simple,  inexpensive  D  &.  R  way  to  beauty  to-day,  and 
let  your  complexion  take  on  that  fresh,  irresistible 
loveliness  that  captures  a  man's  heart. 

DAGGETT6 

RAMSDELL 


n  &  R 

Perfect  Cold  Cream 


D  &  R 
Perfect  Vanishinc 
Cream 


PERFECT       BEAUTY       PREPARATIONS  Perfec?stn\on 


SAMPLE 
OFFER 


Send  in  stamps  with  your  name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope  for 

sample  tubes  of  D  &  R.  Beauty  Creamj,  to  Stemco,  Ltd..  Dept.  Picturegoer, October 24, 
128,  Albert  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.J. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS 


STOMACH  PAIN  IS 
NATURE'S  WIRELESS 

Don't  Wait  for  ihe  S.O.S. 

Nature  has  many  ways  of  warning  the  sufferer 
from  stomach  trouble  that  all  is  not  ^vell.  Heavi- 
ness or  dullness  after  eating,  distension  of  the 
stomach,  flatulence  ("wind"),  heartburn — these 
are  warning  symptoms  not  to  be  ignored. 

In  many  cases,  even  the  majority,  no  serious 
consequence  will  ensue  provided  action  is  taken 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  the  cause.  Mostly  this  is 
acidity  which  eats  into  the  stomach  walls  until 
it  is  corrected.  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder 
neutralises  acidity  from  the  first  dose.  It  has 
cured  thousands  of  a  stomach  condition  that  was 
fraught  with  really  serious  danger — the  dreaded 
gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer. 

Never  dilly-dally  with  stomach  trouble.  Treat  your- 
self immediately  with  the  original  MACLEAN  BRXND 
Stomach  Powder,  the  one  with  the  signature 
"ALEX.  C.  MACLE.\N"  on  the  bottle,  which  has 
brought  lasting  relief  to  thousands.  Powder  or  tablets, 
1/3,  2/-,  5/-.   Never  sold  loose. 


NOSES.— 


The    best  sclentiflc  Nom 


Dt>«e8  of  all  kinds.  Worn 
SlAinped  envelope  for  foil 


Remedy  ugly 
durinfi  sleep. 
partu'ulATS. 

RED  NOSES.— !^i';^Jt*'"^ 

lutely  .-ur^i  red  noses,  4/6,  po0tfr«e.  Forel^ 

1  6  estn*. 

111%  I  V  EADC   Rubber  Kv  C^ps 

UljLf  EMIIO.  renoedy  oaUUod- 
ing  cirs.  7  6,  post  fT«.  Foreign,  1/6  extra, 
P.  LEE  RAT.  SpeasUit.  CSITFVOH 
BUnj}lNO,  PICCADnXT  aRCUS,  LOhiMN, 
S.W.I. 


No  matter  how  straifht  your  hair  is  now,  VosemarT 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  {ive  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  1 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.  16  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.  (For  Baby's  hair  Curiy 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  13  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  {ood  chemists  includirf 
Boou,  or  post  free  from  : — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 
II  Parsons  Lane.  Bury,  Lanes. 

VOSEIHAR 
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WHO'S  Who 


Cicely  Courtneidge 

BRITAIN'S  leading  screen  comedienne  was 
born  on  April  1 .  It  was  in  Australia,  in 
1893,  when  her  father.  Robert  Courtneidge,  the 
famous  actor-manager,  and  mother,  were  tour- 
ing "down  under."  Cicely  made  her  stage  d^but 
at  an  early  age  as  Peaseblossom  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  but  achieved  no  notable  success 
until  she  discovered  her  talent  for  comedy  and 
exploited  it  so  effectively  that  within  a  few 
years  she  became  one  of  the  great  names  of  the 
West  End  variety  and  revue  stage.  Cicely  made 
her  film  debut  with  Jack  Hulbert  (whom  she 
married  in  1919)  in  The  Ghost  Train,  and  .scored 
an  immediate  triumph.  Her  subsequent  comedies 
include  Jack's  the  Boy,  Happy  Ever  A fter.  Soldiers 
of  the  King,  Aunt  Sally,  Things  Are  Looking  Up, 
Me  and  Marlborough,  The  Imperfect  Lady,  which 
was  made  in  Hollywood,  and  her  latest.  Every- 
body Dance. 

Joan  Crawford 

CHORUS  girl,  extra,  Hollj'wood  dancing 
daughter,  glamour  queen — the  career  of 
Joan  Crawford  is  one  of  the  great  romances  of 
the  movies.  The  star,  whose  real  name,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  Billy  Cassin,  was  bom  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  a  certain  March  23,  not 
specified  in  the  latter-day  bulletins,  but  thirty 
years  ago  according  to  the  record  book.  Her 
father  was  a  theatre-owner.  Went  into  the 
chorus  as  Lucille  Le  Sueur  after  a  sad  childhood, 
and  was  eventually  discovered  for  the  screen  by 
M.-G.-M.  executive  Harry  Rapf.  First  faced  the 
cameras  as  an  extra.  Made  her  name  in  Ottr 
Dancing  Daughters  and  later  graduated  as  a 
dramatic  star  in  Within  the  Law. 


Joan  has  since  that  picture  gone  from  strength 
to  strength  until  to-day  she  is  one  of  the  screen's 
half-dozen  most  important  actreses.  She  will 
be  seen  soon  in  The  Gorgeous  Hussy  and  Partull. 

The  star  is  5  ft.  4  in.  tall,  weighs  110  lb.,  and 
has  red  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes. 


Bing  Crosby 


THE  King  of  the  Crooners  was  bom  in 
Tacoma,  Washington,  on  May  2,  1904,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  became 
one  of  Paul  Whiteman's  Rhythm  Boys  instead. 
The  future  star's  first  job  in  Hollywood  was 
singing  in  a  caf6  at  £5  a  week.  Mack  Sennett, 
the  comedy  impresario,  gave  him  his  screen 
chance  in  a  series  of  shorts  and  his  success  was 
phenomenal.  To-day  Bing  is  one  of  the  highest- 
paid  stars  in  Hollywood.  Films  include  King 
of  Jazz,  The  Big  Broadcast,  One  More  Chance, 
"Too  Much  Harmony,  College  Humour,  Going 
Hollywood,  We're  Not  Dressing,  Site  Loves  Me 
Not,  Here  is  My  Heart,  Mississippi,  Anything 
Goes,  Big  Broadcast  of  1935,  Two  For 
To-night,  Rhythm  on  the  Range,  and  Yellow 
Nightingale. 

Henrietta  Crosman 

ONE  of  the  oldest  featured  players  in  films, 
Henrietta  Crosman  is  seventy-one  and  has 
been  acting  for  over  fifty  years.  She  made  her 
screen  debut  in  The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway, 
but  had  her  first  big  part  in  Pilgrimage.  Other 
films  :  House  of  Connelly,  Three  on  a  Honeymoon, 
Such  Women  are  Dangerous,  Among  the  Missing, 
Menace,  Elinor  Norton,  Sacred  Flame,  The  Cur- 
tain Falls,  and  The  Dark  Angel. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com. 


of  film  fans  care  two  hoots  where  it  was  made  ? 

WTien  we  hear  a  beautiful  voice  on  the  wireless, 
our  enjoyment  is  not  sjxiilt  because  the  singer 
happenetl  to  be  bora  in  Timbuctoo  and  not 
Brixton;  so  it  should  be  with  a  picture;  why 
show  bias  because  of  some  artificial  boundary,  let 
us  enjoy  without  quibble  the  wonderful  film 
fare  offered,  igpioring  its  source. 

All  films  are  international;  at  which  branch 
studio  of  the  International  Film  World,  Elstree 
or  Hollywood,  or  any  of  the  others  in  different 
countries,  they  are  made  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  ordinary  filmgoer. — /.  Keen,  c/o  Mrs.  Todd, 
9  Wellington  Square,  Hastings. 


Carping  Critics 


If  producers  paid  much  attention  to  amateur 
film  critics  they  would  give  up  trying  to 
please  as  hopeless. 

Carping  criticism  of  acknowledged  master- 
pieces by  f)nce-a-week  picturegoers  is  rather 
like  a  maggot  snapping  at  the  sun. 

One  could  find  a  flaw  in  every  work  of  art  in 
the  world,  by  using  a  microscope;  if  a  clock 
shown  on  the  screen  gives  the  time  as  ten  minutes 
to  ten,  when  it  should  have  been  eleven  minutes 
to  ten,  the  film,  according  to  the  "find-a-flaw" 
brigade,  is  ruined ;  blithely  they  overlook  the 
other  99%  perfection. 

I  have  heard  cliildish  criticisms  and  grumbles 
about  almost  every  masterpiece  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  -see;  how  stupid  and  ungrateful  it  all  is  ! 
— T.  Winsome,  do  "Busy  Bee"  Stores,  Silver 
Street,  Bedford. 


W'hy,  in  order  to  see  two  fine  films  such  as 
these,  should  I  be  forced  to  endure  the  ancient 
jokes  of  second-rate  comedians  or  the  spectacle 
of  over-muscular  females  twisting  themselves 
into  unnatural  jxjses? 

I  well  remember,  as  a  child,  making  myself 
unpleasantly  ill  on  a  mixture  of  tinned  salmon 
and  strawberry  jam,  and  the  current  craze  for 
kine-variety  seems  just  as  inevitably  to  result  in 
mental  indigestion. 

Confine  variety  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
music  hall  and  preserve  the  kinema  as  a  home 
fit  for  heroes  and  heroines  to  love  in. — Edward 
E.  Moddams,  14  Mandeville  Road,  Southgate,  AT.  14 

Better  Value  ^ 

Is  it  fair  to  compare — as  a  fellow-reader  did— 
the  comfort  of  the  theatre's  system  of  advance 
bookings,  with  the  kinema's  more  rough  and 
ready  way  of  seating  its  audiences? 

The  booked  theatre  seat  costs  anything  from 
five  shillings  to  five  guineas — the  kinema  from 
sixpence  to  five  shillings. 

Which  is  better  value  ?  There  may  be  a  little 
discomfort  in  getting  your  seat  sometimes  at  the 
kinema,  but  you  do  get  three  hours'  entrancing 
entertainment  for  a  shilhng,  instead  of  paying 
five  times  as  much  for  a  tenth  of  the  entertain- 
ment value. 

People  who  grumble  at  the  kinema  now, 
deserve  the  Magic  Lantern. — H.  Tupney,  cjo 
C.  B.  Heath,  Esq.,  16  Belmont  Hill,  Lewisham, 
S.E.13. 


They  Don't  Mix 


Last  week  a  local  kinema  announced  that 
owing  to  the  length  of  this  week's  pro- 
gramme there  would  be  no  stage;  pe-lormance, 
and  one  member  of  the  audience  nearly  rose  in 
his  seat  and  cheered. 

.\s  the  films  offered  this  week  were  Things  to 
(  ome  and  Magnificent  Obsession,  you  can  well 
uiider.stand  why  I  almost  forgot  to  be  the 
liaditionnl  strong,  silent  Englishman. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  ids.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  infrest- 
ing,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow, 
Street,  W.C.2. 


■V  Ucbber  i4,  lyjt 


him: 


Unique    Shampoo-Rinse  Combination 
Washes  Darkened,  Brownish  Blond  Hair 
2-4  SHADES  LIGHTER 

ir  itliimt  Injurious  Hlviirhes 
B'ondes,  remember  !  Ravl^hinely  natural  pold  blond  hai: 
liscinates  almost  any  man  —  tc«  can  resiM  its  allraction. 
But  love  and  romance  are  olten  spoiled  through  carelessh 
letting  light  blond  hair  darken,  become  dull  and  brownish— 
ycu  lose  the  youthful  alluring  charm  that  only  a  true  blonde 
possesses  and  w  hich  alone  makes  \ou  admired  bv  men  and 
envied  by  women 

Natural  blond  hair  is  far  more  delicate  than  ordinary  hair 
Give  it  the  care  it  deserves  and  don't  spoil  your  chances  in 
lite  by  neglecting  the  very  source  of  your  fascinating  appeal. 
Use  ST.A-BLOND.  the  beauty  secret  ol  millions  of  blondes 
— only  one  shampoo  makes  darkened,  mousy,  even  brow  nish 
blond  hair  2-4  s/ijJt'f  hahier  and  prevents  light  blond  hair 
from  darkening.  No  dyes,  henna  or  injurious  bleaches. 
Makes  permanent  wave  last  longer,  tix).  Your  monev  back 
if  you  are  not  delighted. 


STABLOND 


TMt  BLONDE'S 
OWN 
SHAMPOO 


Three  Trial  Tubes 

FREE! 

To  look  well  you  must  have 
the  right  cream  for  your 
colour  type.  One  of  the  five 
Velouty  Creams  is  yours. 
The  shades  are  White, 
Ivory,  Natural,  Ochre,  and 
Soleil  Dore  (Sun  Gold). 

POST  COUPON  NOW 

O  freeW 

SAMPLES  ^ 


M. 


Cut  out  and  com- 
plete the  coupon 
on  the  left,  and 
send  it,  with  3d. 


m  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of 
postage,  to  Dept. 
P.6,  Dixor,  Ltd., 
St.  Leonard's 
Works,  Mort- 
lake,  S.W.I4,  for 
three  trial  tubes 
of  Velouty. 


SOUMILS 


(l£C.O. 


"K"all  wool  with 
very  soft  cover. 


Terribly  Weak 
and  Anaemic 

FEARED  SHE  WOULD  HAVE  TO  GIVE  UP 


"  For  twelve  months  I  was  in  a  terribly  weak, 
anaemic  state,"  states  Miss  J.  Coward,  of  5  West 
Street,  Weston-super-Mare.  "I  was  always  languid 
and  could  not  eat  :  I  felt  terribly  depressed  and 
miserable,  and  grew  very  thin.  I  was  ghastly 
pale  and  frequently  felt  faint  and  giddy.  Then 
boUs  came  out  on  my  face.  I  felt  so  worn  out 
that  I  feared  I  should  have  to  give  up  my  work. 

"  I  read  about  Dr.  Williams  pink  piUs,  and 
decided  to  try  them.  I  soon  felt  much  better,  and 
within  three  weeks  the  boils  had  disappeared.  I 
could  sleep  well,  and  had  a  splendid  appetite. 
Now  I  am  fuU  of  life  and  vitality  :  I  have  regained 
all  my  lost  weight,  and  feel  absolutely  fit." 

The  only  way  to  combat  anaemia  is  to  supply 
the  system  with  new  blood ;  that  is  exactly  what 
Dr.  Williams  brand  pink  pills  do,  and  it  is  because 
these  pills  really  do  create  new,  rich  blood  that 
they  are  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia, 
palpitation,  loss  of  appetite  and  nerve  troubles. 
Try  these  pills  now  and  notice  the  quick  improve- 
ment in  your  health ;  Is.  3d.  a  box  (triple  size  3s.) — 
but  ask  for  Dr.  Williams. 

FREE.—  Every  girl  in  the  country  should  read  the 
booklet,  "Nature's  Warnings,"  sent  free  to  all  who 
write  to  M.H.  Dept. ,36  Fitzroy  Square,London,W.l . 


on  CHILLY  DAYS  -  DISCRETION  PAYS 


of  all  confectioners-  lpKTs 


SMALL 
B.OTTLE_ 


»ni»ll  boU'r  Kd  ,  po«1  lod.; 
1/4  liir.  poat  I/I, :  2/6.  iMMt 
2/»;  3/a.  va*\.  4  r. 


FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADE  I  N  E 

Is  -laft,  aure  and  timple  to  iu«  ;   onr  liquid; 
D(>Uitn?  tiijuriinu ;  perniAnent  and  wuhable  ;  4( 
yean*  renutatton  ;  told  in  all  natural  tiaU ;  ataU 
colour.    See  Medical  (-'ertlflcat«  encloaed. 

AT    ALL  CHEMISTS 
or  IIwMm  Co..  iVjx.  A..  U  ChonbAetd  Koad, 
Ae«OB.  W.S. 


.THIS  WRETCHED 
iJ   POLISH  HAS 
LCRACKED  AGAIN 


Months  of  use 
in  a  6cl.  bottle 

Look  how  smoothly  and  evenly  L'Onglex  flows 
over  your  nails.  Look  what  a  smart,  thrilling 
finish  it  gives  ...  a  subtle  gleam  like  liquid 
coral  .  .  .  You  can  get  L'Onglex  everywhere  in 
six  attraaive  shades.  And  you  need  never  worry 
about  cracking,  peeling  or  fading.  Yet  the  6d. 
bottle  is  just  as  big  as  the  1/-  bottle  of  many 
other  nail  polishes,  and  it  lasts  months. 


LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 

6  SHADES— also 

CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 


BRITISH  MANUFACTURE. 


GET  A  SMOOTH,  CLEAR,  FINE-PORED  SKIN- 
WITHOUT  EXPENSIVE  SALOON  TREATMENTS 

Anne  Reed's   three  amazinj  herbal  creams  work  wondert 
on  the  wont  skin. 

•    CLEARING  CREAM— for  spots  and  blackheads 
MASSAGE    CREA  M— for   sa{{ln{  muscles 
BEAUTY  CREAM— As  a  refininj,  brlfhtenlnt 
tonic  and  powder  foundation 
2/6  each  for  ttntrous  pot.     Post  free     Send  to-doy  to  : — 
I,  LITTLE  SMITH   S  T  R  E  E  T,  L  O  N  D  O  N.  S.W.  I. 


V  Grow  tAem  to  fuiUon'a  leafftb— tfuicfcly. 
-V  WhUe  you  Mietf  Filtej  Rapid  N»ll  Grow  wUI  bflat 
you  luvcly  luug  Dalls.  WorlLi  woudcn  for  a*jt> 
•horUned  by  typing .  Try  It  I  Jiut  apply  Blcbtl!- 
— That'a  aU  I  TMtimoQlaU  dally.  Mooth'i  «pp!y 
3(6  Pint  frw. 

riLTEX  LID.      Jr*f  3— at  S/rMtUUi 
0*pl.  il.0.<)31  Braalw.  Cmck  M.  L»li«.  MJt 
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Did  you  Maclean 
your  teeth  to-day? 


Charlie  ChapUn  in  the  United  Artists  Film  "  Modem  Times. 


"Most  people  do  these 
MODERN  TIMES 


f  99 


MACLEANS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Obtainable  everywhere  6°,  1/-  and  1/9 


If  you  use  Tooth  POWDER,  try  the  new 
Macleans  Peroxide  Tooth  Powder— 6d.  per  tin 


October  24.  1936 

Let  George  Do  It  ! 

(^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  luill  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


D.  M.  E.  (Newcastle).— John  MUls  at 
present  making  O.H.M.S.  and  is  signed  up 
to  make  a  film  for  Alexander  Korda.  (2) 
Write  to  Ramon  Novarro,  c/o  Mrs.  Foss, 
21  Endersleigh  Gardens,  London,  S.W.5. 

Maisie  (Penrith). — Details  as  follows  : 
(1)  Jane  Wyatt,  b.  Aug.  12,  1912.  Gampgaw, 
N.J.,  5  ft.  4  in.,  118  lb.,  dark  brown  hair 
and  grey  eyes.  (2)  Henry  Fonda,  b.  Grand 
Island,  Labaska,  age  not  known,  mar.  (a) 
Margaret  SuUavan  (mar.  dis.).  (b)  Frances 
Brokeaw.  (3)  Glenda  Farrell,  b.  1906, 
5  ft.  3  in.,  blonde  hair,  dark  eyes  ;  she  is 
divorced  and  has  a  son,  George.  (4)  Mary 
Ellis,  b.  New  York,  June  IS,  1899,  mar. 
Basil  Sydney  (mar.  dis.).  (S)  Anne  Shirley, 
b.  1919,  New  York.  (6)  Diane  Sinclair,  bom 
24  years  ago,  Dutch  Guinea. 

Helen  (South  Africa). — Addresses  :  Enrol 
Flynn,  Dick  Powell,  Anita  Louise,  c/o 
Warner  Bros.  Robert  Donat,  c/o  London 
Films.  Ginger  Rogers,  c/o  K^dio  Studios. 
Joel  McCrea,  c/o  United  Artists.  Jean  Parker, 
c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios.  Bing 
Crosby  c/o  Paramount  Studios.  Henry 
Fonda,  c/o  20th  Century-Fox. 

Shearer  Fan  (Dalston). — {1)  Norma 
Shearer  is  scheduled  for  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Pride  and  Prejtidice.  (2)  Grizelda 
Hervey,  b.  Plomesgate,  Suffolk,  1901;  films 
include  Up  To  the  Neck,  Becky  Sharp  and 
The  Informer. 

F.  T.  Crazy. — (1)  Write  to  Leonard 
Williams,  Welsh  Branch  of  the  International 
Club  at  Lynwood,  Wyndham  Crescent, 
Bridgend,  Glam.,  for  details  of  a  Franchot 
Tone  Club.  (2)  We  have  no  details  of  a 
Herbert  Marshall  Club. 

M.  D.  (Herts). — Write  to  Maurice 
Chevalier,  c/o  Toeplitz  Productions,  and  to 
Basil  Rathbone,  c/o  l^ndon  Films,  where  he 
is  making  Love  From  a  Stranger  with  Ann 
Harding. 

Wendy  Barrie  Fan. — (1)  Wendy  Barrie 
b.  April  18,  1912,  Hongkong,  5  ft.  5  in.,  fair 
hair,  green  eyes.  (2)  Ginger  Rogers  b. 
July  16,  1911,  Independence,  U.S.A.,  5  ft. 
4  in.,  brown  hair  and  eyes,  married  (1)  Jack 
Pepper  (mar.  dis.),  (2)  Lew  Ayres  (sep.). 
(3)  Michael  Whalen,  b.  June  30,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6  ft.  2  in.,  latest  films  White  Fang  and 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl. 

Blakelev's  Fan  (Cairo). — (1)  Directors 
as  follows  :  Island  of  Lost  Souls — Edward 
Venturini;  Lullaby — Edgar  Selwyn;  One 
Man's  Journey — ^John  Robertson.  (2)  James 
Blakeley,  b.  London,  Feb.  18,  1910,  6  ft., 
152  lb.,  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Films 
include  :  Mills  of  the  Gods,  Paris  Love  Song, 
Woman  Tamer,  Two  for  To-night. 

V.  P.— (1)  Hugh  WilUams,  b.  March  6, 
1904,  Bexhill-on-Sea,  5  ft.  lOi  in.,  dark 
hair  and  brown  eyes,  married  and  has  two 
children.  Latest  films  The  Amateur  Gentle- 
.man  and  The  Happy  Family. 

Interested  (Malvern). — Ross  Alexander, 
b.  July  27,  1908,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  6  ft.  li  in.,  hobbies 
football,  swimming  and  the  theatre;  is 
scheduled  for  Kid  Galahad  for  Warner  Bros. 

Becky  Sharp  (East  Boldon). — Ross  Alex- 
ander took  the  part  of  C.  Richard  Courtney 
in  We're  in  the  Money  and  Brian  Lawrance 
that  of  Brian  in  She  Shall  Have  Music. 

C.  K.  (Brighton).— Chief  players  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine — Sylvia  Sidney,  Henry 
Fonda,  Fred  MacMurray,  Nigel  Bruce  and 
Fred  Stone. 

King  of  the  Jungle. — No  release  date  yet 
fixed  for  the  new  Tarzan  film  with  Johnnie 
Weismuller,  Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Benita 
Hume.  (2)  We  have  not  heard  that  Miss 
Gaynor  intends  to  visit  this  country. 


I.  D.  F.  (Hull).— (1)  Heights  as  follows— 
Irene  Dunne,  5  ft.  4  in.,  Janet  Gaynor,  5  ft., 
Carole  Lombard,  5  ft.,  4  in.,  Ann  Harding, 
S  ft.  2  in.,  George  Brent,  6  ft.  1  in.,  Ian 
Hunter,  6  ft.,  John  Loder,  6  ft.  3  in. 

Film  Fan  (London).— (1)  Chief  players, 
Tudor  Rose — Cedric  Hardwicke,  John 
Mills,  Nova  Pilbeam,  Sybil  Thorndike. 
(2)  Release  date  of  A  Woman  Alone  is  not 
yet  fixed. 

Curious  (Portsmouth). — ^Yes,  Boris  Kar- 
loff  played  the  piano  himself  in  The  Walkinfi 
Dead.  The  pianoforte  piece  was  "  Kamenoi 
Ostrow,"  by  Rubenstein. 

Betty  (Whitstable). — (1)  Errol  Flynn, 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  and  Ross  Alexander 
took  the  chief  r61es  in  Captain  Blood. 

Donat  Fan.— (1)  Robert  Donat  is 
scheduled  for  Knight  Without  Armour  with 
Marlene  Dietrich  for  Alexander  Korda.  He 
may,  however,  through  ill  health  have  to  give 
up  his  part  to  Laurence  Olivier.  (2)  We  pub- 
lished an  article  "I  Knew  Donat  When  " 

by  C.  A.  Lejeune  in  the  Sept.  28,  1935  issue 
of  this  magazine,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Catharine 
St.,  London,  W.C.2.  for  3d.  each,  post  free. 

Regular  Reader  (Nottingham). — (1)  Yes, 
John  Mills  is  at  present  appearing  in 
O.H.M.S.,  and  is  scheduled  to  make  a  film 
for  Alexander  Korda.  (2)  We  have  no  news 
of  a  film  for  Howard  Marion-Crawford  after 
For  Ever  England. 

A  John  Howard  Fan  (Botimemouth). — 
(1)  R.  E.  Jeffries  is  the  commentator  in  the 
Universal  News  Reel  film.  (2)  Release  dates  : 
Poppy — Nov.  9,  36;  Border  Flight — Dec.  21, 
36;  Yours  for  the  Asking — Dec.  7,  36; 
Suing  Time,  not  fixed.  (3)  Nelson  Eddy  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  are  making  Maytime 
together  at  present.  (4)  Music  in  Shotiboat  of 
1936  :  New  Songs — "  Ah,  Still  Suits  me  "; 
"  I  Have  the  Room  Above  Her"  ;  "  Galli- 
vantin'  Aroun' ";  and  original  songs — "Ma  ke 
Believe";  "  Ol'  Man  River";  "Can't 
Help  Lovin'That  Man  O'  Mine  ";  "  Why  Do 
I  Love  You?";  "Bill."  Composed  by 
Jerome  Kern  and  Oscar  Hammerstein  II. 
(5)  Nelson  Eddy,  6  ft.,  b.  June  29,  1901. 
John  Howard,  b.  April  14,  1913,  5  ft.  lOin. 
Eleanor  Powell,  b.  Nov.  21,  1913.  (6)  John 
Howard  to  appear  in  Internes  Can't  Take 
Money. 

B.P.  (Burnley). — Centre  spreads  as  fol- 
lows :  Thirty  Nine  Steps,  June  15,35;  Captain 
Blood,  Feb.  22,  36;  The  Crusades,  Aug.  24, 
35;  The  Dark  Angel,  Oct.  19,  35;  The  Un- 
guarded Hour,  Aug.  8,  36  (story). 

W.N.  (Nechells). — Walter  Abel  is  married 
to  Marietta  Butters  and  has  two  children, 
Jonathan  and  Michael. 

Astaire-Rogers  Fan  (Peckham). — (1) 
Release  date  Swing  Time  not  yet  fixed; 
first  showing  at  Regal,  Marble  Arch,  Oct.  16. 

R.  W.  C.  (Bridgwater). — Francis  Ledcrer, 
b.  Kariin,  Prague,  Nov.  6,  1906,  156  lbs., 
6  ft.,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  married  Ada 
Miedly  (mar.  dis).  Latest  film  The  Count  of 
Arizona  and  Gentleman's  Choice. 

A  Reader  would  very  much  like  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  Smilin'  Through  supplement 
which  we  published  in  our  Nov.  5,  1932 
issue.  L'nfortunately  we  are  out  of  print  of 
that  issue.  If  anyone  has  this  issue  would 
they  get  in  touch  with  J.  Corke,  Esq.,  The 
Kewrin,  Garvagh,  Co.  Derry,  N.  Ireland, 
who  would  be  willing  to  defray  any  expenses 
incurred. 


FAN  CLUlB  NOTICES 


All  admirers  of  Freddie  Bartholomew 
should  co-operate  with  John  Raymond  to 
form  a  League  of  Admiration  to  the  star. 
Write  to  Mr.  Raymond  at  129  Jerrey  Street, 
New  Cross,  Manchester,  for  full  particulars. 

The  Leslie  Banks  Fan  Club  are  holding 
a  Grand  Armistice  Ball  on  November  12  at 
Chiltem  Court,  Baker  .Street  .Station,  from 
8  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  The  tickets  price  2s.  6d.  can 
be  obtained  from  Miss  Purt,  22  Trinity 
Road,  Wood  Green.  Leslie  Banks  and  many 
famous  film  and  stage  stars  are  appearing. 
All  fan  clubs  are  welcome. 

All  those  interested  in  a  Harry  Roy  Fan 
Club  should  write  to  Cecil  B.  Cornelius, 
Burgoyne  House,  172  Caxton  Road,  Strood, 
Kent,  for  full  particulars  of  the  club  run  for 
this  star  with  his  permission. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Correspondence 
Club  has  a  few  vacancies  for  new  members. 


The  annual  subscription  is  Ss.,  and  there  are 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Write  to 
Hazel  Bailey,  29  Carlingford  Road,  N.W.3, 
for  full  particulars. 
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No  other  shampoo  has  ever 
been  used  on  this  lovely  hair. 

THIS  LADY  WRITES: 

"THE  HAIR  IS  PERFECTLY 
NATURAL  AND  OWES  ITS 
LIFE  AND  COLOUR  TO 
EVAN  WILLIAMS 
SHAMPOOWHICH  IS  ALL 
THAT  HAS  EVER  BEEN 
USED  UPON  IT." 


,  WILLIAMS 

SHAMPOO 

■ For  dark  hair  use  "Ordinary  Grade"  II 
For  fair    hair    use    "Camomile"    '  ■■ 

For  a 
Petal-Smooth  Skin 

TF  you're  dissatisfied  with  your  complexion,  or 
wondering  how  to  keep  it  smooth  and  beautiful 
through  the  winter,  follow  the  lead  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  women  in  society  and  tr>-  the  Pond's  method 
of  beauty  care.  It  is  simplicity  itself  to  carr\'  out, 
requiring  only  a  few  minutes'  daily  care  morning  and 
night.  Free  sample  tubes  of  Pond's  cold  and  vanishing 
creams  will  gladly  be  sent  to  you  if  you  fill  in  the 
coupon  below  and  post  it  with  a  Id.  stamp  to  Dept. 
C.l,  Pond's,  PerivaJe,  Greenford,  Middlesex.  After 
using  these  two  creams  for  only  a  few  days  you  will 
notice  a  wonderful  improvement  in  your  skin — it 
will  look  altogether  softer  and  smoother.  The  cold 
cream  should  t)e  used  for  cleansing  the  skin  even.- 
night  and  for  removing  make-up.  It  frees  the  pores 
of  every  p)article  of  dust  and  grime,  and  stimulates 
the  underskin  so  that  blackheads  and  other  blemishes 
are  kept  at  bay.  Then,  before  make-up  is  applied,  a 
thin  film  of  the  vanishing  cream  should  be  smoothed 
all  over  the  face  and  neck  to  serve  as  a  protection  and 
fXJwder  base.  Whatever  the  weather.  Pond's  Vanish- 
ing Cream  will  protect  your  skin  and  keep  it  young- 
looking  and  p)etal-smooth.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
and  try  out  both  creams  for  yourself. 


pi^^^  .  For  sample  tubes  of  Pond's  Cold  and 
Vanishing  Creams,  write  your  name  and 
address  below,  pin  a  Id.  stamp  to  this  coupon,  and 
post  in  sealed  envelope  to  Dept.  C.l,  Pond's, 
Perivale,  Greenford,  hiiddlesex. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   

POND'S 


REFILLS  3/4 


TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 


Glorious,  triumphant  red  —  brighter,  yet  more  tender  than  seen 
in  any  lipstick  before !    That's  the  new  tattoo  shade  —  hail 

HAWAIIAN  ! 

Young,,  vivid,  inviting  . . .  coloured  with  romance  .  .  .  you 
simply  put  it  on  .  .  .  let  it  set .  .  .  wipe  it  off .  .  .  only  the 
colour  stays  !  Exotic,  transparent  colour  instead  of  greasy  coat- 
ing .  .  .  even;  smooth,  no  dryness  or  puckering.  Four  other 
marvellous  shades  too  !  All  by  tattoo  !  Indelible — truly  and 
really  indelible — as  only  tattoo  is  ! 

"HAWAIIAN"  is  the  reddest  red  yet.  Brilliant,  im- 
pudently daring,  this  new  shade  has  been  dreamed  of 
since  lipsticks  were  first  made.  Positively  will  not  turn 
purplish. 

"  CORAL  "  has  an  exciting  orangish  pink  tint.  Rather 
light.  Ravishing  on  blondes  and  Titian  blondes. 
"  EXOTIC  "  is  a  truly  exotic  new  shade,  brilliant  yet 
transparent.  Somehow  we  just  cannot  find  the  right 
words  to  describe  it,  but  you'll  find  it  very  effective.  It 
is  our  choice  of  them  all. 

"NATURAL"  is  a  medium  shade.  It  is  true,  rich  blood 
colour  that  will  be  an  asset  to  any  brunette. 
"  PASTEL  "  is  of  the  type  that  changes  colour  when 
applied  to  the  lips,  it  gives  an  unusually  transparent 
richness  and  a  depth  of  warmth  that  is  truly  amazing. 


TATTOO 


At  this  Tattoo 
Selector,  on  the 
better  cosmetic 
counters  every- 
where, you  can 
actually  test  on 
your  own  skin 
all  the  Tattoo 
shades. 


— V  SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE  ^^^^^^ 

To  Fassett  &  Johnson,  Ltd.,  Dept.  T,  86,  Clerkemvell  Road,  London,  E.C.l. 
For6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please  send  me  generous  Trial  Size  Tattoo  in  beautiful 
metal  case.  {Mark  a  cross  in  colour  desired). 

CORAL  □      EXOTIC  □     NATURAL  □     PASTEL  □     HAWAIIAN  □ 


Name... 
Address.. 


(Replies  require  sealed  envelopes  toith  t\d.  postage). 


SPLIT.  BRITTLE 
NAILS 


Amazing  NEW  DISCOVERY 
makes  htAva  nails  strong,  long 
and  beaatiful  in  5  days  I  !  I 

End  embarrassing,  split,  brittle  nails  ! 
Simply  apply  KERIFORT  Cream,  which 
hardens  nails  amazingly  and  then 
promotes  nail  growth  at  the  root. 
KERIFORT  is  actually  absorbed  by 
the  nail  and  replaces  the  natural  oils 
-Q  removed  by  nail  varnishes,  thus 
AriCK  preventing  dryness,  brittleness,  and 
cracking.  Do  not  confuse  with  oily  polishes  and  creams 
which  cannot  counteract  brittleness — KERIFORT  is  a  new 
discovery  containing  special  secret  ingredients  guaranteed 
to  cure  brittle  nails  or  money  back.  From  all  branches  of 
Boots,  Taylors,  and  Timothy  Whites  within  24  boors  from 
fresh  supplies  at  main  depot,  or  send  P.O.  2/9  to-day  to 
Towzer  Products  Corpn.,  Suite  A.16,  Balfour  House, 
Finsburv  Pavement,  London,  E.C.2. 


KERIFORW^BRITTLE  NAILS 


ALLURING  BEAUTY 

LOOK  YOUNG  by  using  "LUXURY" 
MUD  PACK.  Cleans  the  skin  .  .  .  removes 
wrinkles  .  .  .  makes  you  feel  brighter. 
Three  weeks'  supply  1/9.       Send  P.O.  to 

DOLORES,  Dept.  P. I.,  34  Herbert  Rd.,  London,  S.E.It. 

/jYoarHAIR  FALLING? 

Counteract  spreading  baldness,  remove  hair-kiUiag  Dandruff 
with  KOTALKO,  the  true  hair  grower.  Weak  and  falling  hair 
makes  you  look  years  older,  and  is  a  sign  of  scalp  ill-health 
Kotalko  has  PROVED  successful  in  thousands  oi  eases. 

FILL  IN  COUPON  BELOW. 


To  JOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  Lti., 

9  Percy  Street  (104BS),  London,  W.I 

Please  semi  lue,  post  paid.  Testing  P.-ick!is:i 
of  KOTALKO  and  KOTALKO  SOAF.  'viti 
directions,  for  which  I  enclose  threei>pnro  ir 
stamps. 


XAME .... 
ADDRESS 


Fed  lur  bib 
wilk 

KOTALKO 

eicMM  t  S<ftH 

lljir  Fitlidu 
vilt 

KOTALKO 

sciiF  saif 

ikr  Tmc 
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underwear 


Luxury  without  extravagance  is  offered  by  the 
delightful  range  of  Conlowe  lingerie  and  slumber 
wear.  There  are  styles  and  shades  to  suit  every  taste 
and  pocket.  AH  models  are  beautifully  embroidered 
and  finished.  And  in  spite  of  their  delicacy  Conlowe 
garments    stand   any  amount  of  wash  and  wear. 

1937  style  Brochure  and  name  of  your 
nearest  retailer  from  CONLOWE  Ltd. 
Dept.  45C,  Congleton,  Cheshire. 


s  s 


A  dash  from  the  office  .  .  .  just  ONE  hour  .  .  .  and  then 
a  thrilling  date  to  keep  at  eight.  You  know  how  it  feels  .  .  . 
then  whatever  you  do,  don't  miss  the  amazing  new  way 
to  transform  yourself  like  magic  into  a  glamorous  young 
person  in  six  remarkable  stages  .  .  .  the  secret  will  be  found 
in  the  superb  November  issue  of  "  Woman's  Fair" — just 
out.  This  remarkable  feature  tells  what  every  woman  has 
wanted  to  know  ...  is  fully  illustrated  and  simply  explained. 
"Sri  itching  on  the  Sumhint' '  tells  you  how  you  can  help  your- 
self to  the  sunshine  you  missed  in  the  summer.  "CHEEKI ' ' 
IJid  you  know  that  your  cheekline  must  be  pretty  if  you 
want  to  be  beautiful  ?  You'll  learn  some  artful  little  tricks  of 
make-up  in  this  splendid  number.  "  HANDS  UP  !  "  That's 
the  title  of  a  fascinating  article  on  new  season's  glove 
fashions.  '  MAN  OUT  OF  REACH  "  ...  if  you  have 
some  man  you  sigh  for  secretly  . . .  read  the  wonderful  advice 
in  "Woman's  Fair."  "A  WAY  WITH  WEIGHT"— 
tells  you  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  the  fiction,  there's  THKEE 
wonderful  complete  stories  of  romance  and  a  further  grand  in- 
stalment of  Reita  Lambert's  new  serial,  "The  (ilass  Slipper." 
Kven  thai  Is  not  all — but  you  must  sec  "Woman's  Fair" 
for  yourself.  There  are  nearly  100  daxzllnft  pulses  In  this 
Journal  of  beauty  . . .  excitingly  different . . .  packed  with 
news  for  the  woman  who  wants  to  be  lovely.  Hurry — 
(let  your  copy  now- -price  6d.  everywhere. 


T 


Ltave  IT  to  ANNE 


WG  heads  are  better  than  one.    That  is  why  you  should  send 
your  beauty  problems  to  me.    Enclose  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  if  you  would  like  a  quick  reply  by  post 


AST  week  we  talked  of  the 
daily  care  of  the  hair.  Now 
we  come  to  the  shampoo 
question,  and  the  first 
point  that  arises  is  this  : 
how  often  should  you  wash  your 
hair  ? 

If  you  belong  to  the  "normals," 
once  a  fortnight  is  often  enough, 
unless  it  is  hot  weather,  or  you  have 
been  exercising  a  lot  so  that  the 
scalp  has  perspired. 

A  dry  head  should  not  be  washed 
more  frequently  than  that,  and  then 
it  needs  a  little  preparatory  treat 
ment  before  the  shampoo.  Oily  hair 
should  be  shampooed  regularly  once 
a  week. 


Here  is  the  routine  for  dry  hair.  Be- 
fore the  shampoo,  give  your  hair 
oil  treatment.  This  is  a  somewhat  messy 
job  and  if  you  can  afford  it,  it  is  better 
done  by  the  hairdresser.  Doing  it  at 
home,  use  oUve  oU,  but  if  you  go  to  the 
hairdresser,  you  can  ask  him  to  give 
von  a  special  soapless  oil  shampoo. 
This  is  a  new  method  whereby  oiling  and 
shampooing  is  done  in  one  operation, 
and  a  thorough  rinse  with  warm  water 
immediately  clears  hair  and  scalp  of 
every  trace  of  oil.  I  can  give  you  further 
particulars  of  this  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
envelope.  It  is  also  good  for  those  who 
suffer  with  dry  dandruff. 

For  home  treatment,  warm  your  oil 
by  standing  the  bottle  in  hot  water. 
Part  the  hair  every  inch  or  so  as  for  the 
massage  treatment,  rub  the  oil  in  along 
the  partings  with  a  piece  of  clean  rag, 
and  when  the  entire  scalp  has  been 
treated,  massage  with  the  finger  tips 
for  five  minutes.  Wring  a  small  towel 
out  of  hot  water,  cover  the  hair.  Allow 
it  to  cool,  and  repeat.  Then  shampoo. 

You  will  need  several  apphcations  of 
the  shampoo,  with  thorough  rinsings  in 
running  water  in  between  to  get  rid  of 
every  trace  of  oil.  If  you  have  not  one 
already,  buy  a  rubber  hose  and  spray 
attachment  for  the  tap.  You  can  buy 
them  at  any  of  the  large  stores  quite 
cheaply. 

The  treatment  for  greasy  hair  is 
quite  different.  Obviously  it  does 
not  need  preUminary  oiling  as  does  dry 
hair.  There  are  several  special  shampoos 
for  greasy  hair.  One  of  the  various 
makes  of  tar  shampoo  will  be  found 
beneficial,  or  you  can  use  tincture  of 
green  soap,  which  may  be  bought  by  the 
ounce  from  the  chemist. 

A  tar  shampoo  is  used  according  to 
the  maker's  directions.  Tincture  of 
green  soap  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Put  2  ounces  in  a  pan  with  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Bring  gently  to  th"  boil.  Set  ■ 
aside  till  cool,  when  it  will  form  a  jelly. 
This  gives  you  sufficient  for  two 
shampoos.  Use  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
warm  water.  Rinse  with  three  separate 
waters,  and  afterwards  use  a  special 
colour  rinse  to  give  your  hair  attractive 
lights.  Colour  rinses  may  be  bought  in  a 
wide  range  of  shades  to  suit  all  tints 
of  hair. 

By  the  way,  never  use  very  hot  water 
for  washing  the  hair.  The  water  should 
be  just  comfortable  when  tested  with 
the  back  of  your  hand. 

Nornjal  hair  that  is  neither  greasy 
nor  dry  has  no  special  precautions  other 
than  this,  which  applies  equally  to 
all  types  :  Brush  and  comb  the  hair 
first,  so  that  it  is  quite  free  from  tangles. 
Thoroughly  wet  scalp  and  hair,  and  run 
in  the  shampoo  mixture.  If  you  are 
using  a  jelly  mixture,  and  you  can 
persuade  someone  to  help  you,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  massage  the  shampoo  into 
the  scalp  with  a  rubber  bristled  nail 
brush  that  previously  has  been  softened 
by  soaking  m  hot  soapy  water. 

So.-ip  and  rinse  repeatedly,  till  the  scalp 
feels  clean  and  fresh.    Kinsc  under  rnnning 


water,  with  slightly  cooler  water  than  you 
have  been  using  for  the  actual  cleansing.  It 
is  wrong  to  use  cold  water.  There  is  a  fad  for 
this,  but  the  shock  is  too  much  for  the  scalp. 

You  must  have  a  final  rinse  of  some  kind. 
One  of  the  proprietary  kinds  is  easiest  and 
most  effective,  but  if  there  isn't  one  in  the 
house,  use  a  couple  of  dessertspoons  of 
strained  lemon  juice. 

Or,  if  you  are  a  blonde,  and  want  your  hair 
to  look  soft  and  shining  you  can  make  a  yoUc 
of  egg  rinse.  Separate  yolk  and  white  of  a 
new  laid  egg.  Beat  up  the  yolk  only,  add  it  to 
a  cup  of  tepid  water,  pour  over  the  hair  and 
massage  in  for  a  few  minutes.  Rinse  out  with 
tepid  water.  This  rinse  is  also  good  for  hair 
that  is  falling. 

Have  ready  a  couple  of  warm  Turkish, 
towels,  and  rub  the  hair  dry  with  these.  Dry 
the  scalp  first  and  the  ends  afterwards.  This 
gives  you  an  extra  opportunity  for  scalp 
massage.  Place  the  towel  right  against  the 
scalp  under  the  hair,  and  press  it  firmly  and 
rotate  the  finger  tips.  In  good  weather,  you 
can  complete  the  drying  in  the  sun. 

Sometimes  readers  write  to  ask  me  for  the 
details  of  egg  shampoos.  They  are  often  used 
for  hair  that  is  harsh  from  too  much  bleaching, 
and  also  for  weak  and  falling  hair.  Take  two 
eggs  and  separate  whites  and  yolks.  Beat 
them  separately.  Then  mix  and  beat  together. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  breakfast  cup  of 
warm  water.  Massage  into  the  scalp.  Rinse" 
and  dry  in  the  usual  manner. 

There  are  times  when  a  shampoo  is  neces- 
sary, but  a  cold  or  some  slight  indisposition 
may  make  washing  inadvisable.  Then  the  dry 
shampoo  is  useful.  If  you  use  oue,  be  sure  to 
brush  it  out  thoroughly,  otherwise  it  giv?s  the 
hair  a  dull  appearance.  Dry  shampooing  is 
not  suitable  for  dry  hair. 

Or,  there  is  another  tip,  if  you  are  going 
out,  want  your  hair  to  look  attractive,  but 
have    neither    time    nor    opportunity  for"" 
shampooing  it.    Use  a  colour  setting  lotion. 
This  is  a  new  and  useful  invention. 

You  set  your  hair  with  a  lotion  that 
improves  the  colour  at  the  same  time.  Half  a 
dozen  tints  are  available  and  the  makers 
claim  that  the  lotion  will  not  interfere  with 
any  tinting  or  bleaching  that  may  previously 
have  been  applied  to  the  hair.  This  costs 
Is.  a  bottle. 


L.  E.  (Norwich) — Oxo  have  just  completed 

an  e.vcellent  new  Cookery  Book  you  ' 
obtain  by  sending  up  the  coupon  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Oxo  Cube  tins. 


Talky  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  R.  Woodyard,  42  College  Road, 
Whitchurch,  Glam.,  for  : — - 

The  Man  I  Want 

Pursued 

The  Unknown  Woman 
I  Hate  Women 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 

V.  Kent,  31  Adelaide  Road,  SilverhiU, 
St.  L*onards-on-Sea,  for  : — • 

The  Secret  of  the  Blue  Room 
I'll  Fix  It 
The  Keyhole 
The  Informer 

D.  Roberts,  58  Elmshouse  Road,  Stanley, 
Liverpool,  13,  for  : — 
Carnival 
False  Faces 
Mistaken  Identity 
Is  My  Face  Red? 

Miss    R.    OxNARD,    35   Coquet  Avenue, 
Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland,  for  : — 
Lady  Be  Good 
For  the  Love  of  Mike 
Stop  Flirting 
But  the  Flesh  is  Weak 

Miss  N.  Flowerdew,  61  Princes  Square, 
W.2,  for:— 

Marry  Me 
Now  or  Never 
She  Had  to  Choose 
And  So  They  Were  Married 

As  you  can  sec,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Ti 
Talcs"  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  is 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PicTUREGOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  arc  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  on  your 
"titles"  being  submitted  on  a  postcard,  and 
only  one  .ittempt  on  c.ich  card. 

Guy  Beacon. 
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AND  WAKE  UP  WELL 

GLANCB  AT  THIS  TESTIMONY 

COLO  BANISHED  ASPROTOR  RHEUMATISM 

IN  ONE  NIGHT  ACUE.COLDSC0MPLETELY 
IHOHEHIOHT 


HiU-Sidc  Stores, 
Dear  Sir,  Lawford,  Easex. 

I  feel  tbat  I  must  write  and  tell 
yon  that  your  'ASPRO'  banistied 
my  cold  the  other  week.  I  took 
two  'ASPRO'  tablets  and  hot 
lemon  before  retiring  at  night  and 
got  op  in  the  morning  a  new  man. 
— Yours  gratefully, 

C  MAYTHORN. 


*  ASPRO* 

AS  A  GARGLE 

Two  '  ASPRO  ■  tablets  in  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water  make  an  excel- 
lent tar(le  for 
sore  throat,  ton- 
silitis,  and  act  as 
a  deterrent. 


60  Warstooes  Road,  Penn, 
Dear  Sir,  Wolverhampton. 
I  am  sending  you  a  line  to  say  how 
greatly  I  benefited  by  your  'ASPRO.' 
My  husband  was  ill  first,  had  a  touch 
of'  ague  and  the  lady  at  the  shop 
recommended  your  'ASPRO'  tablets 
and  he's  working  now,  I  caught  his 
cold  and  'ASPRO'  worked  wonders 
for  me,  so  I  shall  recommend  them 
to  anyone  I  know  that's  got  'flu. 
Yours  very  gratefully, 

F.  LANfJFORD  (Mrs.). 

INOUDESASPRO 
IN  nRSr-AID  BOX 

Madras  House, 
Dear  Sirs,  Laughame,  Carm-shire. 
I  have  been  a  victim  of  headaches  for 
years  and  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
tablets  but  nothing  better  than  your 
'ASPRO'  tablets,  so  neatly  packed  in 
your  waxed  paper.  I  have  felt  no 
harmful  after-effects  with  your 
'ASPRO'  as  I  have  with  other  (ablets. 

Being  a  Quarry  Manager,  I  have 
included  in  the  First-Aid  Box  one 
carton  of  your  'ASPRO'  tablets,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  of  as  much 
service  as  anything  included  in  the 
cabinet. — Yours  faithfully, 

WM.  G.  JOHN. 


508  West  Green  Road, 
Tottenham, 
Dear  Sir,  London,  N.15. 

I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  of 
rheumatism.  I  had  every  care  and 
attention  and  medicine,  but  I  did 
not  Improve.  My  son  advised  me 
to  try  'ASPRO'  so  I  did  and  I 
have  been  taking  them  now  for 
about  three  months.  I  might  tell 
you  that  my  rheumatics  are  com- 
pletely gone  and  I  see  to  it  that  I 
have  always  got  some  by  me  and 
thanks  to  'ASPRO'  which  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  to  any- 
one who  suffers  as  I  did. 

I  remain.  Yours  sincerely, 

E.  CHAD  (Mrs.). 

'ASPRO'  consists  of  the  purest  Acetyl- 
salicylic  Acid  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  Medical  Science,  and  its  claims  are 
based  on  its  superiority. 

Made  in  England  by 

ASPRO 

LIMITED,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 
Telephone  Slough  608. 

So  proprietary  right  is  claimed  in  the 
method  of  manufacture  or  the  formula. 
All  Leading  Chemists  and  Stores 
Stock  and  DispUy  'ASPRO.' 


TRY  "ASPRO"  FOR 


INFLUENZA 
HCAOACHCS 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
NEURALGIA 
SCIATICA 
GOUT 

RHEUMATISM 
ALCOHOLIC 

AFTER- EFFECTS 
TOOTHACHE 


COLDS 
LUMBAGO  _ 
IRRITABILITY 
NEURITIS 
HAY  FEVER 
NERVE  SHOCK 

PAINS  PECULIAR 

TO  WOMEN 
MALARIA 
ASTHMA 


PER  RACKET 


EXTRA  TABLETS  FREE  ! 
The  cheapest  way  to  buy  'ASPRO'  is  tha 
2  4  packet.     It  contain*  ten  extra  tablets, 
equivalent  to  J/-  worth  of  'ASPRO'.  The 
next  cheapest  way  is 
the  I  /I  packet,  which 
contains  two  extra 
tablets. 


ASPRtf 

REC.  TRADE  MARK 
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cSVv  ways  of 


setting  your 


Hair  at  Home 


So  easy  to  arrange  fascinating  new  hair  styles 
when  you  use  Amami  Wave  Set.  It  gtiides  the  hair 
in  precisely  the  waves  and  curls  you  want  to 
achieve,  yet  leaves  it  not  the  least  bit  sticky  or  oily. 
It's  the  beauty  secret  of  thousands  of  smart  girls 
who  must  never  have  a  hair  out  of  place,  must 
always  present  an  "  expensive "  appearance  at 
minimum  cost.  Buy  a  bottle  of  this  easy-to-use 
lotion  to-day,  and  try  an  exciting  new  coiffure. 

Try  the  netc  Amami  Spirit  Wave  Set  ! 
Quick-drying  Non-oily.  Keeps  order 
over  every  type  of  hair.  Packed  in  a 
yellow  carton.   At  all  chemists. 

from  a  6-  bottle  of 


AMAMI 


3  per  bocele 


royita 
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So  make  sure  it's  a 

PLAYER'S 


There  is  only  one  genuine  Player's 
'Medium'  Navy  Cut— Make  sure  you  get 
PLAYER'S  by  seeing  the  lifebuoy  trade- 
mark on  the  packet  and  the  words 
PLAYER'S  'MEDIUM'  NAVY  CUT  on 
each  Cigarette 
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DeReszke  MINORS 
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WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 
of  Great  New  Home  Journal 

N^2ocT30 


LOOK  at  a  few  of  the 
fascinating  features  in 
No.  2  of  "MOTHER  " 
Om*  October  30th 

Wa  rning  To 
Wives. '  'Does  your  husband 
share  his  working  hours 
with  another  woman?  Read 
this  frank  confession  about 
"office  friendships"  by  a 
business  ^irl,  and  then  ask 
yourself  "  Who  is  to  blame?  '• 


<verything  to 
Wear   for   £5   5s.  Od. 

You  won't  complain  that 
you  "haven't  a  thing  to 
wear"  if  you  treat  yourself 
to  the  complete  winter  outfit 
.  .  .  worked  out  and  bud- 
geted to  the  last  buckle  by 
the  fashion  experts  of 
"Mother." 


J ealousy ' ' 

Has  any  woman  a  right  to 
be  jealous?  Don't  miss 
Christine  Jope-Slade's  pro- 
vocative new  story  in  No.  2 
of  "Mother."  Also  a  com- 
plete story  by  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Rodger,  and  the  second 
instalment  of  the  great 
romantic  novel  "I  Take 
This  Woman"  by  Monica 
Ewer. 


xV  House  For 
Four.  A  charming  house 
.  .  .  and  a  free  hand  to 
furnish  it.  How  would  you 
do  it  ?  See  what  two  original 
young  people  did  !  It  wiU 
freshen  your  own  ideas. 


othercraft. 

Nurse  Crawford's  special 
directions  for  Changing 
Baby's  Diet  .  .  .  invaluable 
advice  to  expectant  mothers 
.  .  .  and  authoritative  ans- 
wers to  November  health 
problems  by  the  Harley 
Street  consulting  physician 
to  "Mother." 


Xou'll  Also 
Enjoy  the  delightful  plum 
pudding  and  mincemeat 
recipes  .  .  .  new  designs  for 
family  woollies  .  .  .  home 
decoration  ideas  . . .  Novem- 
ber shopping  .  .  beauty 
hints  .  .  .  garden  planning, 
etc.,  etc. 


Above  is  a  greatly  reduced 
illustration  of  the  beautiful 
coloured  cover  of  No.  2  of 
"  Mother."  Ri^ht  is  a  mini- 
ature illustration  of  the 
Presentation  Scales  ithich 
"Mother"  invites  you  to 
accept — actual  size  of  Scales 
io}-ins.  deep  by  7\-ins.widc 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  women 
all  over  the  land  have  welcomed 
"  Mother,"  the  great  new  three-in- 
one  journal — homecraft,  fiction  and  personal 
service.  No.  1  was  sold  out  in  record  time. 

Now  for  No.  2  .  .  .  Out  Friday  October  30. 
New  stories,  family  fashions,  cookery  hints,  home- 
making  lore,  beauty  secrets,  expert  advice  on  child 
welfare — but  see  for  yourself  some  of  the  delightful 
things  No.  2  of  "  Mother  "  has  in  store  for  you  .  .  . 
LOOK  at  the  list  on  the  left.  And  remember, 
inside  every  copiy  of  "  Mother  "  No.  2  are  Res- 
ervation Forms  for  the  WONDERFUL 
CELEBRATION  PRESENTATION  illustrated 
above — an  entirely  new  idea  in  Household  Scales — 
British  made,  superbly  finished  in  brilliant,  hard 
enamel  and  equipped  with  a  patent  spring-lever 
device  that  ensures  accurate  weighing.  Get  your 
copy  of  No.  2  of  "Mother"  from  your  nearest 
bookstall  or  newsagent — to-morrow  (Friday)  price 
sixpence,  and  be  sure  to  turn  to  page  6  and  see 
how  to  secure  these  unique  new  style  Hoiisehold 
Scales. 


MOTHE 


HOMEMAKING  :  SUPERB  SHORT  STORIES 
GREAT  NEW  ROMANTIC  SERIAL  :  FASHION 
BEAUTY  :  COOKERY  :  HEALTH  :  BABYCRAFT 
GARDENING  :  KNITTING  :  DIET  :  FURNISHING 


What  a  mistake  I  was  making 
about  my  powder  shade !" 


LADY  MILLICENT  TIARKS,  auburn-haired  Irish  beauty, 
says, "  /  believed  I  uas  using  a  face  po-uder  that  really  suited  my 
skin;  for  I  always  choose  my  shade  of  powder  carefully.  But  the 
other  day  I  discovered  Ponfs  Rachel  2.  It  does  more  than  blend 
with  my  complexion.  A  wonderfully  glamorous  shade." 

Is  your  powder  shade 
wrong  after  all? 

HAVE  you  seen  girls  whose  skin  seemed  brilliantly 
beautiful  — while  yours,  in  comparison,  looked 
"mousy  and  dull"?  And  have  you  concluded  that 
your  skin  was  "just  ordinary" — that  no  powder 
shade  on  earth  could  help  ? 

A  natural  conclusion.  For  you  know  how  care- 
fully you  have  chosen  your  present  powder.  Yet 
beauty  experts  say  that  the  face  powder  shade  you 
use  can  either  make  your  skin  look  sallow  and  old 
or  give  it  sparkle. 

Why  has  your  search  for  the  right  shade  been  in 
vain?  Simply  because,  till  recently,  face  powder 
shades  have  been  made  idihoiit  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  skin  tones.  But  now,  in  developing  their  five  new 
powder  shades,  Pond's  have  analysed,  under  a 
colourscope,  the  skin  of  more  than  200  girls.  They 
have  discovered  exactly  what  hidden  tints  give  each 
type  of  skin  its  special  beauty. 

These  secret  tints  are  blended  in  Pond's  Powder, 
That's  why  this  powder  makes  you  lovelier. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  the  powder  shade 
that  suits  you  —  try  all  five  shades  of  Pond's  Powder. 
Send  in  the  coupon  below.  The  Natural  shade 
makes  blonde  skin  transparent.  Rachel  i  gives 
pearly  clearness.  Rachel  2  gives  a  creamy  tone. 
Peach  brings  a  warm  rich  glow.  Dark  Brunette  gives 
a  creamy  out-doors  tone. 


FREE  —  Pond's  Powder:  Write  your  name  and  address 
below,  Din  i  id.  stamp  to  this  coupon.  Post  in  scaled  envelope 
to  Dept  P377-l,Pond's.  Perivale,  Greenford,  .Middlesex,  and 
we  will  send  you  FREE  SAMPLES  of  all  five  shades  of  Pond's 
Face  Powder  —  Natural,  Peach,  Dark  Brunette  (.Suntan'i, 
Rachel  i  and  Rachel  2. 


AMAZING  FACTS 

about  the  colours  in  lovely 
skin  were  revealedtvhen  over 
200  girls  were  complexion- 
analysed  under  a  colour- 
scope.  1 1  showed  that  a  note 
of  bright  blue  gives  blonde 
skin  its  transport  ncy  :  c 
note  of  brilliant  green  giver 
bruneite  skin  its  creamy 
loveliness  !  With  this  know- 
ledge Pond's  have  been  able 
to  blend  in  their  new  powder 
shades  the  exact  rims  of 
lovely  skin. 
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JkJLW.  THE 


— rn — HE  battle  for  the  male  sex  appeal 
rl    championship  is  on. 
[8        There  was  a  time  when  the  men 
_EM.   merely  stood  by  while  the  studios 
resounded  with  the  conflict  of  the 
screen  queens.   Now,  for  a  change,  the  film 
world  is  sitting  back  and  watching  the 
big  clash  at  Culver  City  for  the  Great  Lover 
title. 

At  the  moment  the  honours  are  with 
Robert  Taylor,  that  amazing  young  man 
who  not  so  many  months  ago  was  an  un- 
known college  boy  and  who  for  some  time 
past  has  been  causing  Clark  Gable  sleep- 
less nights. 

Bob,  who  recently  moved  to  a  Beverly 
Hills  mansion  and  is  running  two  luxury 
cars,  has  now  supplanted  Clark  at  the  top 
of  the  studio's  fan  mail  list. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Franchot  Tone  has 
hurled  his  hat  into  the  ring. 

According  to  the  official  story,  Franchot 
took  a  comparatively  small  part  in  Gorgeous 
Hussy  merely  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  love 
for  Joan  Crawford. 

Actually,  it  is  whispered,  however,  he 
-objected  violently  to  playing  a  role  so  much 
less  important  than  those  of  the  spectacular 
Mr.  Taylor  and  James  Stewart  and  has  let 
it  be  known  that  he  wants  bigger  and  better 
parts  in  future. 

New  Rival 

And  aU  the  screen  kings 
are  likely  to  encounter 
some  serious  opposition 
from  Don  Ameche,  the  new 
"f  e  m  m  e  rave"  at 
Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

.\meche  scored  a  hit  in 
Sins  of  Man,  was  chosen 
for  the  male  lead  in  Rantona 
and  as  a  result  of  his  per- 
formance in  that  film,  is 
to  be  given  star  billing 
immediately.  He  is  already 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
remake  of  Seventh  Heaven, 
for  years  one  of  filmland's 
potential  "plum"  roles. 

Like  Robert  Taylor.  Don 
got  his  start  in  college 
dramatics,  but  he  made  his 
name  as  a  radio  performer. 

Somewhat  ironically,  he 
was  tested  for  films  a  year 
ago  by  M.-G.-M.— and  rejected 

He  Discovered  Taylor 

Robert  Taylor,  by  the  way,  has  reached  that 
exalted  stage  of  screen  fame  where  he  has 
half  Hollywood  battling  for  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  him. 

In  point  of  fact  and  to  save  arguments  (in 
these  columns,  at  any  rate)  let  us  put  it  on 
record  that  it  rightly  belongs  to  Ohver  Hindsell, 
the  head  of  the  Metro  talent  "  nursery,"  who 
found  Taylor  playing  Stanhope  in  a  Pomona 
College  dramatic  society  production  of  Journey's 
End  and  signed  him  on  the  dotted  line. 

Barrymore's  Come-back 

Amid  all  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  over 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  item  slips  by  almost 
unobserved. 


Strauiberries  set  the 
new  fashion  in  dress 
fabric  decoration, 
according  to  William 
Lambert,  aho  designed 
this  charming  Empire 
style  gown  for  Claire 
Trevor. 


The  film's  official  billing  announces  : — 
Norma  Shearer  and  Leslie  Howard 
In 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
with 
John  Barrymore 

It  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
that  the  fatal  "  with  "  and  position  under  the 
title  has  been  awarded  to  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Barrymore — and  in  a  Shakespearean  film, 
too. 

I  fear  that  John's  recent  front-page  antics, 
particularly  in  the  affair  of  Elaine  Barrie,  have 
not  exactly  contributed  to  his  prestige. 

The  critics'  tributes  to  his  brUhant  Mercutio  in 
the  film,  however,  must  compensate  for  a  great 
deal.    The  screen  needs  its  Barrymores.  One 


hopes  that  in  future  we  will  see  John  more  often 
in  the  films  and  less  often  in  the  headlines. 

Case  of  Mary  Astor 

Another  artiste  whose  career  is  undergoing 
an  attack  of  "bad  publicity"  at  the 
moment  is  Maiy  Astor.  Film  circles  are  closely 
watching  the  pubUc's  reaction  to  her  performance 
in  Dodsworth. 

The  actress  has  a  sympathetic  role  in  the  film, 
which  she  was  making  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
court  proceedings. 

"Get  me  an  actress,"  Sam  Goldwyn  had  told 
his  casting  director,  "  who  has  not  been  associated 
with  sex  appeal  parts,  just  an  ordinary  woman 
of  the  sort  that  will  make  the  audience  wonder 
what  '  Dodsworth  '  saw  to  make  him  fall  for 
her." 

A  week  or  two  later  Mary  spread  herself  in 
(Continued  on  page  6.) 
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violet  ink  over  the  front  pages  of  the  world's 
newspapers. 

And  Bette  Davis 

One  result  of  the  Astor  business  has  been  a 
move  to  insert  yet  another  clause  in  film 
contracts,  banning  the  keeping  of  diaries  by- 
stars  ! 

While  they  are  about  it  they  might  go  farther 
and  prohibit  legal  actions  in  the  industry 
altogether. 

Law  suits,  even  the  most  seemingly  innocuous 
ones,  are  always  bad  for  somebody  concerned. 
One  wonders,  particularly,  if  the  halo  of  glamour 
hitherto  surrounding  the  blonde  tresses  of 
Bette  Davis,  will  survive  the  recent  unromantic 
High  Court  revelations  of  how  stars  are  made. 

The  Screen  Marches  On 

The  vexed  question  of  "cleavage" — poUte 
phrase    for   too-low-cut  gowns- — is  again 
exercising  the  minds  of  the  censors. 

One  of  the  minor  sensations  of  the  week  is 
the  news  that  Czar  Joe  Breen  has  issued  a 
special  fiat  decreeing  that  in  future  Margot 
Grahame's  dresses  must  be  higher  at  the  neck. 

America  Criticises  Our  English 

jyariety  contributes  a  smile  for  those  of  us 
r  who  have  been  tortured  (and  who  hasn't  ?)  by 
American    accents    in    Hollywood's  historic 

epics. 

The  so-called  Bible  of  the  Show  Business, 
attacks  Tudor  Rose  (billed  in  the  States  as 
Nine  Days  a  Queen)  on  the  grounds  that  "  the 
dialogue  is  clipped  and  muffled  in  that  British 
manner  so  irritating  to  American  audiences. 
Some  of  it  is  so  slurred  by  the  actors  as  not  to 
be  at  all  decipherable  in  the  U.S." 

Among  the  "  offenders  "  cited  by  the  reviewer 
is  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  ! 

No  "  Yorksheer  " 

The  question  of  accent  is  always  difficult. 
Producer  Walter  Wanger  has 
received  letters  from  all  over  the 
world  asking  whether  Yorkshire 
accent  and  dialogue  will  be  used 
in  the  film  version  of  Emily  Bronte's 
novel,  Wuthering  Heights,  to  be 
made  in  Hollywood. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little 
bkehhood  of  this,  because,  as  Wanger 
points  out,  not  even  the  rest  of 
England  would  take  kindly  to  broad 
Yorkshire  dialect — ^and  it  is  intend- 
ed to  make  a  film  appealing  to 
the  whole  English-speaking  race. 

Some  people  have  become  restive 
at  the  idea  of  the  Frenchman, 
Charles  Boyer,  playing  Heathcliffe; 
but,  as  Wanger  again  points  out, 
in  the  book  Heathcliffe  is  described 
as  a  gipsy  from  the  Continent,  and 
might  easily  have  been  French. 

And  what,  I  wonder,  does  that 
make  Sylvia  Sidney,  who  plays 
opposite  him?  I  confess  it's  such 
a  long  time  since  I  read  the  book 
that  I'm  very  hazy  about  it. 

One  thing  this  ' '  classical  "  cycle  does  is  to  make 
us  brush  up  on  onr  classics;  or  does  it  matter 
so  much,  when  the  company  is  already  beginning 
to  talk  about  "  dramatic  licence  "? 

Sessue  Again 

Here's  some  good  news  for   the  old-timers. 
The  latest  silent  star  to  essay  a  come-back 
is  Sessue  Hayakawa. 

It  is  something  like  ten  years  since  Sessue  was 
last  seen  on  the  screen.  In  the  interval  he  has 
been  producing  pictures  in  Japan. 
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street.  Wilharber  supplied  the  car. 
a  stately  Delage,  purchased  in  Paris 


Hired  Luxury 


Making  films  is  not  the  only  profitable 
business  carried  on  in  filmland.  For 
example,  a  certain  Joe  Wilharber  makes 
thousands  of  pounds  a  year  merely  by  supplying 
the  film  people  with  second-hand  cars. 

Recently,  Samuel  Goldwyn  needed  a  very 
expensive  car  of  not-too-recent  design  for  his 
new  production,  Love  Under  Fire,  in  which  the 
star.  Merle  Oberon,  is  supposed  to  ride  down  a 
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Lx>ndon 
It  was 

some  years  ago  by  Mary  Pickford  for  £4,800. 
For  years  it  was  the  wheeled  wonder  of  Holly- 
wood— now  it  is  being  hired  out  at  £15  a  day. 

For  Goldwyn's  Dodsworth,  it  was  necessary 
to  get  automobiles  of  various  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

One  which  figured  prominently  in  the  picture 
is  a  beautiful  Isotta  Fraschini  which  Rudolph 
Valentino  purchased  soon  after  he  achieved 
his  greatest  fame.  Another  car  seen  in  the  film, 
a  Fiat  limousine,  was  once  owned  by  Alexander 
Korda. 

Not  only  does  Wilharber  do  business  with  film 
companies,  but  on  nights  when  there  is  an 
important  premiere,  nearly  every  car  is  rented. 
Small  part  players  and  extras,  eeiger  to  make  an 
impression,  hire  these  foreign  cars,  and  often 
the  ermines  to  go  with  them,  and  drive  in  regal 
style  to  the  theatre,  hoping  to  catch  the  attention 
of  a  producer  or  director. 


New  Claim  To  Fame 

The  latest — and  probably  the  most  unique — 
claim  to  film  fame  is  made  on  behalf  of 
Angela  Collet,  a  twelve -year-old  girl  who  has 
a  small  part  in  Ann  Harding's  English  picture, 
Love  From  a  Stranger. 

Angela,  it  is  proudly  pointed  out,  is  the  grand- 
neice  of  the  late  Sir  John  Halliday-Croom, 
the  gynaecologist  who  attended  Queen  Mary 
when  the  present  King  was  bom. 


Two  "  JuUets  " 

A notable  absentee  at  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
premiere  at  His  Majesty's,  was  Constance 
Collier,  who  scored  a  triumph  as  Juliet  in  the 


Things  They  Say 

I don't  want  to  marry  Bill 
Powell  because  I  can't 
convince  myself  that  this 
is  the  time  to  give  up  my 
career. — Jean  Harlow. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  I  really  do  like  panthers. 
— Simone  Simon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  don't  know  how  movie 
actors  manage  to  get  swelled 
heads  about  themselves.  — 
James  Stewart. 

♦  ♦  « 

We  are  all  solitary  little 
spirits    until    we    find  real 
love. — Joan  Crawford. 
«         ♦  ♦ 

I  have  no  matrimonial 
plans. — Loretta  Young. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Adele   ought   to   be  very 

good  in  films. — Fred  A  staire. 


I 


Judith  Barrett  and  William  Gargan  in  "  Flying 
Hostess."  Judith  apparently  doesn't  imnt  to  be 
taken  for  a  rude  in  that  aeroplane. 


same  theatre  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
A  seat  of  honour  had  been  reserved  for  her, 
but  the  actress  was  unable  to  get  away  from  the 
Murder  In  the  City  set  at  Denham  in  time. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Miss  Collier, 
who  is  a  close  friend  of  Norma  Shearer,  helped  her 
considerably  in  studying  the  role  and.  indeed, 
worked  with  her  on  it  for  two  months.  She 
discloses,  incidentally,  that  until  she  came  to 
make  the  picture.  Norma  had  never  read  the 
play,  though  she  had  seen  it  once  on 
the  stage. 


Women  Directors 


The  dearth  of  women  directors  in  an  enter- 
tainment that  is  largely  patronised  by  women 
has  always  been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
movies. 

Now  Dorothy  Arzner,  one  of  the  few  successful 
feminine  meggers,  offers  an  explanation  and  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  those  interested  in 
directing  as  a  career. 

And  How  to  Become  One 

The  great  obstacle  is  temperament.  Miss  Arzner 
says. 

If  women  can  overcome  the  tendency  to 
become  flustered  under  pressure,"  she  adds, 
"they'll  find  that  they  are  removing  one  of  their 
greatest  handicaps. 

"  Self-confidence  and  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  picture-making  are  a  necessity. 
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Marlene  Dietrich,  it  is  revealed  in  "  The  Garden 
of  Allah,"  is  even  more  beautiful  in  colour.  Here 
is  the  star  in  a  scene  with  Charles  Bayer,  Basil 
Rathbone  and  Aubrey  Smith. 


if  one  wants  to  become  fortified  with  the  poise 
that  goes  a  long  way  toward  rendering  un- 
important this  so-called  feminine  trait." 

Miss  Arzner  adds  that :  "  One  of  the  important 
lessons  that  must  be  learned  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  be  a  director,  is  that  motion  picture 
directing  is  not  just  telling  people  how  to  act. 

"  The  director  must  know  the  business  of 
making  motion  pictures  from  the  ground  up. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  famihar  with  the  mechan- 
ical ph2ises  of  the  studio,  because  motion  pictures 
are  based  on  mechanics. 

"  Shooting  schedules  and  the  reason  for  them, 
production  costs,  film  cutting,  the  quaUties 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  scenario — they  must 
all  be  as  famihar  to  the  director  as  to  the  pro- 
ducer himself." 

Unanimous 

At  the  club  the  other  night  they  were  dis- 
cussing a  movie  actor's  recent  marriage 
to  a  society  girl. 

"  What  could  they  possibly  have  in  common  ?  " 
someone  asked. 

"  Well,"  was  the  retort,  "  they  BOTH  love 
him  ! " 

2,000  Claimants 

One  of  the  most  successful  impersonations 
of  celebrities  in  The  Great  Ziegfeld  is  that 
of  A.  A.  Trimble,  a  New  York  stockbroker  and 
amateur  actor,  who  represents  the  immortal 
Will  Rogers. 

Mr.  Trimble  thus  ranges  himself  in  the  queue 
of  over  two  thousand  claimants  for  the  position 
for  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  great  cowboy- 
philosopher-comedian. 

All  kinds  of  quahfications  are  put  forward 


by  the  optimistic  two  thousand.  Some  look  like 
Will,  some  can  make  up  to  look  like  him,  some 
have  his  drawling  manner,  others  his  dry 
wit.  And  so  it  goes  on,  with  only  one 
in  five  hundred  possessing  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions to  make  them  even  an  acceptable  substitute. 

Of  these,  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Fred  Stone 
are  the  favourites;  myself  I  favour  the  latter's 
chances  of  a  reasonable  success — provided  he 
is  not  hilled  as  a  second  Will  Rogers. 

A  Magic  Camera 

The  latest  wonder  of  kinematography  mixes 
coloured  lights  as  a  painter  mixes  paint. 
It's  a  complicated  affair  of  metal  discs,  each 
containing  transparent  colour-filters.  Placed 
before  the  camera-lens,  the  discs  in  the  apparatus 
are  whirled  at  varying  speeds  by  an  electric 
motor. 

By  different  combinations  of  filter  speeds,  the 
apparatus  can  perform  such  wonders  as  turning 
the  apparent  complexion  of  a  person  from  light 
to  dark,  creating  cloudy  efiects  in  the  brightest 
sunlight,  making  green  vegetation  appear  dried, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  bit  of  kinematic  magic  is  the  invention 
of  Karl  Freund,  the  rotund  and  jovial  German 
cameraman  who  photographed  the  immortal 
Metropolis. 

He  went  to  Hollywood  to  direct,  but  has 
returned  to  his  old  love,  the  camera,  for  the 
Paul  Muni-Luise  Rainer  Chinese  film.  The 
Good  Earth. 

The  Film  Ball 

The  organisers  of  B.I.P.'s  annual  film  ball  are 
not  superstitious;  it  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Albert  Hall  this  year  on  Friday,  November  13. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  looking  forward, 
and  with  some  justification,  to  this  year's  ball 
setting  new  records. 

With  the  British  studios  crowded  with 
visiting  celebrities  at  the  moment,  the  usually 
strong  stellar  attendance  will  be  considerably 
strengthened. 

Billy  Cotton  and  his  band  have.  I  am  told, 
been  engaged  to  supply  the  music,  and  a  spec- 
tacular cabaret  has  been  planned  for  midnight. 
Tickets  for  the  ball  are  6s.  each. 

How  To  Be  Popular  in  Filmland 

Frank  Morgan  weighs  in  with  a  new  book  of 
etiquette  for  newcomers  to  films.  Here  are 
his  golden  rules  : — • 

1 .  Never  tell  an  actor  how  impressive  were  his 
love  scenes  when  his  wife  is  standing  near. 

2.  Never  bubble  over  in  telling  an  actress  how 
well  she  looks;  that  has  become  a  method  of 
insinuating  a  person  is  adding  weight. 

3.  Never  admit  to  a  star  that  you  haven't 
seen  his  latest  picture. 

4.  Add  to  the  above,  never  use  the  word 
"last"  picture  when  you  mean  "latest,"  either. 

5.  Always  be  nice  to  office  boys;  one  of  them 
may  be  your  boss  next  year. 

6.  Never  go  out  twice  in  succession  with  the 
same  escort  unless  you  really  want  romantic 
rumours. 

7.  Don't  ever  ask  anyone 
being  renewed. 

8.  Just  don't  talk  at  all 
about  the  stock  market. 

Those,  he  says,  are  the 
eight  most  important  rules 
to  observe  in  the  film 
colony,  if  you  want  to  be 
popularf 

Feast  of  Fiction 

Filmgoers  who  en  - 
joyed  Warwick 
Deeping's  Sorrell 
and  Son  will  appre- 
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ciate  the  famous  author's  story  in  "  Christmas 
Pie."  which  is  published  on  November  4. 

Among  other  contributors  to  this  magnificent 
112-page  feast  of  fiction  and  fun  are  Gilbert 
Frankau,  Dale  Collins,  PhyUis  Bottome,  Dorothy 
L.  Sayers,  Lord  Dunsany,  Sir  Philip  Gibbs, 
S.  L.  Bensusan,  A.  P.  Herbert  and  Cecil  Roberts. 

And  the  joke  drawings  and  illustrations — they 
are  irresistible.  The  artists  include  such  favour- 
ites as  Lawson  Wood,  George  Whitelaw,  H.  M. 
Bateman,  W.  Heath  Robinson,  Bruce  Baims- 
father  and  G.  S.  Sherwood. 

You  will  be  aU  the  happier  to  get  your 
"  Christmas  Pie  "  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
whole  of  the  profits  from  its  sale  will  be  devoted 
to  the  King  George's  Jubilee  Trust  for  the 
youth  of  Britain. 

Short  Shots 


E 


lisabeth  Bergner 
Dreaming  Lips. 


dances    the    rumba  in 


Robert  Taylor,  who  was  shy  when  he  met 
Garbo,  had  to  go  into  a  love  scene  with  her  on 
the  first  day  on  the  Camille  set. 

♦         ♦  ♦ 

Ginger  Rogers  and  James  Stewart  in  the 
current  romance  rumours. 


Elissa  Landi  supports  William  Powell  and 
Myma  Loy  in  After  the  Thin  Man. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dick  Powell  is  in  the  navy  again — in  The 
Singing  Marine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hal  Mohr  achieved  a  record  in  salaries  for  a 
cameraman  when  he  photographed  Ladies  In 
Love. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bing  Crosby  once  worked  in  a  pickle  factory. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  Cooper  and  Jean  Arthur  are  teamed  again 
'm  The  Plainsman,  now  being  made  by  Cecil  de 
Mille. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cupid  busy  on  the  Born  to  Dance  set- — more 
than  one  third  of  the  100  chorus  girls  in  the 
picture  have  become  engaged  during  the  first 
two  months  of  filming. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Radio  backs  up  a  denial  of  spUt  in  Fred 
Astaire-Ginger  Rogers  team  with  announcement 
that  they  will  shortly  start  work  on  Stepping  Toes. 

♦  «  « 

Gene  Raymond,  JeanetteMacDonald's  current 
soul  mate,  cast  opposite  rival  screen  prima 
donna  Lily  Pons. 

♦  ♦  ♦  HJ>f 

They  laughed  when  Mae 
West  sat  down  to  play  the 
piano  for  Go  West  Young 
Man,  but  Mae  surprised 
them  by  her  performance. 


his  contract  is 


Cicely  Courtneidge 
with  Ernest  True» 
and  Charles  Reisnei 
in  ''Everybody 
Dance" 
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Concluding  "A  PORTRAI 


'T^HE  king  of  screen 
dancers  has  not  "  gone 
Hollywood  "  and  he  never 
will.  This  final  gripping 
instalment  of  his  life  story 
will  tell  you  why. 


Keeping  at  the  top 
means  work — Fred 
practising  a  dance  in 
the  garden  of  his 
home. 


OR  Fred  Astaire,  fame  will  never 
extend  its  despoiling  hand  and  cast 
the  spell  of  snobbery  over  his  person. 
He  is  possessed  of  three  attributes 
which  would  stave  off  the  plague  of 
swollen-headedness ;  generosity,  humanitar- 
ianism,  and  diflSdence. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  could  choose 
the  world's  next  great  scientific  discovery, 
Astaire  declared  that  he  would  seek  to 
ameliorate  human  physical  suffering. 

"  I 'd  seek  the  means  of  curing  some  disease 
which  is  practically  incurable  now.  At  present 
it  would  look  as  if  this  would  be  an  absolute 
cure  for  cancer.  One  reason  why  I  would 
Hke  to  see  this  happen  is  that  our  scientists 
and  medical  men  have  been  working  for 
years  on  this,  in  some  instances  giving  their 
whole  lives  and  careers  to  it;  and,  so  far, 
they  have  not  reached  their  ultimate  goal. 
I  would  like  success  to  come  to  them." 

Fred  has  always  believed  that  the  world 
would  lose  nothing  if  he  stopp>ed  dancing. 
That  is  why  he  was  so  forward  in  helping  his 
partners  through  Ufe.  He  always  pushed  Adele 
forward,  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 
When  Adele  left  "The  Band  Waggon"  to  marry 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  she  was  replaced  by 
Vera  Marsh.  Naturally,  Vera  was  retiring  at 
the  beginning  of  her  professional  appearances 
with  the  great  Astaire.  In  her  desire  to  make 
good,  to  match  Astaire's  dancing  prowess,  she 
committed  a  few  errors.  Regardless  of  who 
was  the  culprit,  Fred  took  the  blame.  He 
encouraged  Vera  to  a  point  where  she  developed 
into  a  fit  and  able  partner  for  Astaire.  The  same 
applied  to  Ginger  Rogers.  He'd  always  neglect 
his  own  steps  to  further  hers. 

But  perfection  jjersists  in  the  Astaire  make- 
up, and  the  quality  of  his  ability  mounts  in 
public  acclamation  despite  these  intentional  oft- 
repeated  deficiencies. 

Fred  Astaire  has  an  unknown  side — the  side  he 
refuses  to  reveal.  It  pictures  hLs  generosity, 
a  charitable  streak,  a  willingness  to  help  others. 
He  knows  the  shortcomings  of  Ufe,  the  strife 
in  the  world,  the  inevitable  ill-luck  which  befalls 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  breaks  which  accom- 
pany the  lucky.  He  is  sufficiently  democratic 
to  grin  with  equal  enthusiasm  when  greeting 
the  attendants  at  his  lofty  skyscraper-apartment 
house  at  875  Park  Avenue  or  his  distinguished 
friends.  And  he'd  greet  these  people  with  a 
wave  from  his  automobile,  driving  through  the 
streets  of  New  \'ork,  I>os  Angeles,  or  wherever 
be  may  be. 

Astaire's  magnanimity  is  best  illustrated  by 
example.  Fred's  chauffeur,  Tom  Gisbom, 
aspired  to  be  an  aviator.  But  to  become  one, 
one  must  have  money  to  p»ay  for  a  training 
course  as  well  as  keep  one's  self  going  while 
devoting  time  to  intensive  aeronautical  .study. 
One  day  Fred  got  to  talking  to  lorn  like  a  pal. 
and  sofin  the  chauffeur  confided  his  enthusiasm 
and  ambition  to  his  boss. 
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Now  Fred  could  have  given  Tom  a  rise  in 
salary,  thinking  that  would  solve  Tom's  prob- 
lem. But  not  Fred.  Instead,  he  advanced  Tom 
the  money  for  a  training  course  and  shifted 
his  working  hours  in  such  a  way  that  he  would 
have  sufficient  leisure  time  to  attend  school  and 
study.  Obviously,  Fred  had  to  resort  to  taxi- 
cabs  for  transp>ortation  often,  while  his  car  stood 
idle  in  the  garage. 

Nor  has  Hollywood  exerted  any  of  the  evil 
influence  one  hears  about  on  Fred  Astaire. 
Here's  something  which  happened  after  Fred's 
talents  were  converted  into  Hollywood  product 
and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 
Just  before  Fred  married  PhyUis  Potter  and 
went  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Charles  Luthauser,  a 
taxi-driver  who  drove  Fred  to  and  from  theatres 
where  he  was  app>earing,  went  under  the  sur- 
geon's knife  for  a  major  operation.  The  sub- 
sequent convalescent  period  was  long  and  costly 
for  Charlie's  depleted  coffers.  Meanwhile,  Fred 
had  missed  his  genial  driver  and  inquired  about 
him.  He  learned  about  his  pUght  after  he  had 
gone  to  Hollywood.  He  instantly  dispatched  an 
apologetic  note,  enclosing  a  substantial  cheque, 
which  read  in  part  :  "  I'm  so  sorry  I  haven't 
done  anything  before.  I've  been  so  busy. 
You'U  hear  from  me  later." 

Fred  Astaire,  World  Dancer  No.  1,  Movie 
Big  Shot,  Idol  of  the  World,  thinks  he's  just 
a  dancer,  no  better  than  the  next  man — except, 
perhaps,  in  dancing.  While  he  played  in  New 
York  shows  he  kept  his  apartment-house  atten- 
dants generously  supplied  with  tickets.  "  There 
wa.sn't  a  show  in  which  he  played  that  we  didn't 
see.  He'd  give  us  orchestra  seats,  as  many  as 
we  wanted,"  one  of  them  said. 

Back  in  1932,  the  roller-skating  craze  hit  New 
York  town.  Now  it's  cycling.  Before  that  it 
was  miniature  golf.  But  roller-skating  it  was  in 
'32.  One  of  Fred's  best  friends  sent  him  an 
unusual  pair  of  roller  skates,  bearing  two  huge 


wheels,  one  in  the  front 
and  one  at  the  back, 
instead  of  the  conven- 
tional four  small-sized 
steel  bal I-b earing 
wheels.  Fred  was  an 
eager  roller-skating  fan 
at  the  time,  and  was 
dying  to  use  them  on 
the  eUte  pavement  of 
swanky  Park  Avenue. 
Fearing  eagle  -  eyed 
reporters  and  hounding 
cameramen,  he  waited 
until  after  midnight, 
when  no  one  would 
recognise  him,  donned 
his  skates,  and  sped  away  from  his  apart- 
ment for  a  spin  up  and  down  the  thorough- 
fare. Incidentally,  Mrs.  Astaire,  as  ever  con- 
cerned about  her  boy,  pleaded  with  him  con- 
tinually once  and  for  ever  to  divorce  himself 
from  this  childish  sport,  fearing  that  he  would 
turn  or  break  an  ankle,  which  would  close  a 
brilliant  dancing  career.  At  which  Fred  would 
look  sympathetically  at  his  mother,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  say :  "  Don't  worry. 
Ma,  I'll  be  all  right.  " 

Like  Garbo,  Fred  wants  to  be  alone.  When 
he  works  he  prefers  sohtude,  with  only  his 
aissociates,  the  dance  assistant  and  a  pianist 
present.  He  compares  this  privacy  with  that 
of  a  surgeon  who  wouldn't  hke  to  have  someone 
peering  over  his  shoulder  as  he  wields  the  knife. 
Fred  will  never  reconcile  himself  to  Hollywood 
fame.  He  wants  to  keep  his  private  life  to 
himself  but  give  his  dancing  Ufe  to  the  pubUc. 

Recently  Fred  became  a  father.  He  and  Mrs. 
Astaire  named  the  boy  Fred,  jnr. 
Looked  at  closely,  Fred  Astaire  is  a  par- 
sonage of  wide  and  diversified  tastes,  petty  and 
gargantuan.  He  Ukes  to  toy  with  trick  gadgets 
in  hardware  stores.  Once  he  left  his  Rolls- 
Royce  standing  outside  a  Fifth  Avenue  five-and- 
dime  Woolworth  while  he  spent  a  half-hour 
inside.  He  finally  emerged  with  a  bag  of  sweets. 

His  pet  superstitition — and  only  one — is  that 
on  an  opening  night  he  must  wear  an  old  plaid 
bathrobe.  This  refers  to  his  stage  days.  Now, 
when  his  pictiu-es  are  pubUcly  previewed,  he 
stays  at  home  and  worries,  beUeving  his  vehicles 
are  flop»s.  When  one  of  his  friends  'phones  him 
after  the  preview  and  apprises  Fred  that  the 
picture  is  a  success,  his  face  beams  and  Fred 
says  :  "  No  kidding  ?  " 

Next  to  acting,  Fred  likes  horses  best.  He 
has  his  own  stables  and  a  string  of  f>onies  in 
England.  Among  the  horses  he  owned  are  Nick 
the  Greek  (named  after  the  famous  gambler). 
High  Hat,  Mavis,  Topsy  Turvy  and  Objection. 
Fred  himself  gambles  on  the  horses  and  his 
greatest  thrill  is  to  win  a  bet,  even  if  it  is  only 
a  few  shillings.  His  racing  colours  are  buff  and 
blue.  He  is  a  fine  horseman  himself.  His  bed- 
room is  voluminously  decorated  with  photo- 
graphs of  outstanding  equines  of  this  and  earlier 
days.  Every  night  before  Fred  retires  he  scans 
the  racing  forms  for  the  following  days. 

Fred  has  a  pet  name  for  each  of  his  closest 
friends.  He  calls  Adele  "Funny  Face,"  and  she 
calls  him  "  Sap." 

He  Ls  very  fussy  about  his  clothes,  which  are 
made  to  order  in  I>ondon.  They  must  be  abso- 
lutely perfect  before  he  accepts  them  from  his 
tailor 
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One  of  Astaire's  ambitions  was  to  write  a 
hit  song.  He  realised  this  in  "I'm  Building 
Up  to  an  Awful  Let-down."  Now  every  time  he 
hears  it  he  smiles  sheepishly.  He  will  have 
another  tune  published  soon  :  "I'll  Never  t-et 
You  Go." 

For  exercise  he  swims  and  plays  tennis,  often 
with  his  pal,  Randolph  Scott.  He  considers 
dancing  work.  At  the  moment  he  is  building  a 
bouse. 

Comparable  to  his  many  neckties  are  his 
dozens  of  pullovers.  He  uses  a  tie  for  a  belt 
and  often,  just  as  he  is  about  to  go  out  for  the 
evening,  he  returns  to  the  apartment  to  change 
his  tie.  He  has  his  monogram  on  his  shirts, 
underwear,  pyjamas  and  dressing  gowns. 

His  literature  consists  of  true  stories  and 
detective  stories.  He  is  fascinated  by  prisons 
and  often  attends  at  PoUce  Headquarters. 

In  the  back  of  his  head  Fred  has  an  idea  to 
write  a  book  on  dancing,  its  evolution  and  its 
interpretation. 

While  he  dresses,  he  stands  in  front  of  a  mirror 
and  makes  faces  at  himself. 

He  is  very  fond  of  music  and  loves  to  sit  for 
hours  listening  to  a  large  orchestra. 

Fred  Astaire's  present  visit  to  Lady  Charles 
Cavendish  is  being  prophetically  signaUsed  by 
the  legions  of  Astaire  admirers  as  the  consum- 
mation of  plans  which  would  rejoin  Fred  and 
Adele  Astaire,  the  most  brilliant  dancing 
maestros  in  the  foothght  annals,  in  the  medium 
in  which  Fred  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  fame — the 
kinema.  Ever  since  Adele  left  her  brother's  side 
to  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
the  Astaire  enthusiasts  have  jisked  :  When  will 
Fred  and  Adele  get  together  for  a  picture? 


Above  :  Astaire  as  he  is  and  as  he  appears  in  the  "  Bojangles  of 
Harlem  "  number  in  "  Siving  Time."  Left  :  The  star,  with  Ginger 
Rogers,  in  another  scene  from  his  latest  film. 
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'TJr~PR  the  first  time  in  her  life  Myr 
ru     Loy  is  in  love. 

rU        For  the  first  time — after  ma 
rm     wives  famous  on  the  screen — she 
married. 

As  everybody  knows  now  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  at  the  studio  she  is  Mrs.  Arthur 
Homblow,  Jun. 

But  what  Hollywood  doesn't  know  is 
the  story  behind  that  romance — whcU  love 
has  really  done  for  Myma  Loy. 

Valentino  once  said  the  screen  would  find  its 
greatest  actress  when  love  came  to  Myma. 
And  so  it  happened.  .  .  . 

For  eight  years,  ever  since  that  miraculous 
day  Valentino  and  his  wife  discovered  her 
when  she  was  sixteen,  Myma  laboured  at  her  job. 

I..aboured  ?  She  fought  and  stmggled  and 
slaved.  I  know.  I  watched  her.  There  were  no 
vacations.   No  parties. 

At  night  when  she  left  the  old  Wamer  Bro- 
thers' studio  where  she  was  under  contract  for 
so  long,  she  drew  a  curtain  down  on  her  private 
life. 

But  those  privileged  to  look  behind  it  saw  a 
clear-eyed,  eager  girl  at  work.  Going  over 
scripts.  Devouring  histories  and  biographies 
that  would  help  her  with  her  roles.  Once  I  saw 
her  at  the  Japanese  temple  ofi  Main  Street 
studying  Oriental  types. 

"  Do  you  ever  take  time  off  to  play  ? "  I  asked 
her.  She  gave  me  an  impish  gfrin.  "Certainly — 
in  pictures  ! " 

You  see,  Hollywood's  idea  of  play  and 
Myma's  idea  of  work  simply  didn't  mix.  She 
haid  a  young  brother  to  send  through  art  school. 
A  family  she  wa-S  determined  to  make  financially 
secure.  And  with  a  concerted  effort,  she  ruled 
love  completely  out  of  her  life. 

There  were  mmours,  of  course.  Wasn't  she 
engaged  to  Barry  Norton  ?  Hadn't  she  gone 
"absolutely  mad,  my  dear,"  over  John  Barry- 
more  after  that  Don  Juan  production  ?  What 
about  that  childhood  sweetheart,  who  spent 
hours  tagging  after  her  ?  Rumours.  .  .  . 

Myma  smiled  and  went  serenely  on  her  way. 
But  there  came  a  time  when  the  last  neces.sary 
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A  charming  new  portrait  of  the  little  star 
with  William  Powell  in  "  Libelled  Lady." 


dollar  had  been  put  in  the  tmst  fund  she'd 
estabUshed  for  her  mother.  She  had  seen  her 
and  the  brother  off  to  Paris  where  he  was 
registered  at  the  famous  Exole  des  Arts. 

It  wasn't  the  kind  of  day  when  you  expect 
things  to  happen.  A  hd-less  sun  beat  down 
unmercifully  on  sweltering  p>eople  crossing  Santa 
Monica  boulevard.  The  road  was  gummy  and 
soft  with  the  heat.  "United  Artists  would  send 
for  me  on  a  day  like  this  ! "  thought  Mypia, 
parking  the  old  couf)^  with  a  disgmntled  air. 

Slowly  she  walked  into  the  outer  office  of  the 
studio.  "  Mr.  Goldwyn,  please  ?  " 
"That  door,  miss." 

"That  door"  opened  swiftly  as  she  went  to  it. 
A  man  came  hurrying  into  her  arms. 

"Sorry.  Terribly  sorry,"  he  apologised  as  he 
righted  her.  "  Did  I  hurt  you  ?  " 

"Not  at  all."  He's  nice,  she  thought.  Not 
that  he  was  handsome.  But  he  had  the  unmis- 
takable air  of  culture  and  good  breeding  that 
distinguishes  a  man. 

Five  minutes  later  Sam  Goldwyn  was  intro- 
ducing them.  "Myma,  do  you  know  Arthur 
Homblow  ?  " 

Arthur  Homblow,  Jun.  Son  of  the  famous 
playwright  and  producer  who  was  responsible 
for  such  standbys  of  the  theatre  as  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse  and  Bought  and  Paid  For.  So  it 
was  natural  for  Arthur  to  have  a  heritage  of  the 
best  in  American  dramatic  and  literary  hfe. 

He  came  to  Hollywood  in  1926  and  in  short 
order  he  developed  into  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  producers  in  the  industry. 

"Mr.  Homblow,"  Goldwyn  was  saying,  "is 
going  to  be  associated  with  me  in  this  production 
of  Arrowsmith.   Now  your  part,  Myma  .  .  ." 

As  the  days  went  on  she  decided  she  liked 


It's  never  been  told 
before — the  un* 
usual  story  of  two 
charming  people  so 
deeply  in  love. 


If  we  were  Arthur  Homblow  we'd  be  glad  to 
eat  anything  Myma  cxx)ks. 

it  better  and  better.  Her  dressing-room  was 
p>erfect  (it  was  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  one  she 
occupied  at  Warners  but  she  didn't  stop  to  fig^ure 
that  out).  The  company  was  the  pleasantest 
she'd  ever  worked  with — ^had  Ronald  Colman 
always  been  so  fascinating?  And  certainly 
Helen  Hayes  was  the  most  charming  woman  on 
earth.  She'd  never  been  so  happy.  She  didn't 
know  why.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  thirty-seventh  time  Myma  Loy 
had  played  the  part  of  the  Other  Woman — and 
the  first  time  she'd  ever  fallen  deeply  in  love. 
But  it  took  her  two  years  to  find  out  thai  she  had  ! 

She  only  knew  that  she  was  completely  dismal 
when  the  picture  was  finished.  .\nd  completely 
thriUed  when  Goldwyn  called  her  back  to  make 
Devil  To  Pay.  That  her  feeling  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  one  Arthur  Homblow,  Jun., 
she  had  not  the  vaguest  notion. 

"  He  seems  to  be  friends  with  everybody,  that 
Mr.  Homblow,"  she  remarked  to  another  girl 
on  the  set. 

"Well,  you  can't  help  but  like  him,  he's  so 
decent  to  everyone.  .  .  .  Did  you  see  that  picture 
of  his  wife  in  yesterday's  pap>er  ?  She's  an  actress 
too,  Juliette  Crosby.  .  .  ." 

A  cold  wind  blew  on  Myma.  "No,"  she  said 
in  a  small  voice,  "  I  didn't  see  it." 

"Oh,  they're  separated.  People  say  they're 
going  to  get  a  divorce." 

The  wind  suddenly  was  no  longer  cold.  It 
must  have  been  a  draught. 

During  the  months  that  followed  she  developed 
a  casual  business  friendship  with  Homblow 
such  as  she  had  with  dozens  of  other  men. 
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It  wasn't  until  that  morning  when  Myrna 
stood,  figuratively  speaking,  at  the  crossroads 
of  her  career  that  they  began  to  understand  the 
feeling  that  lay  between  them. 

She  had  come  into  his  office  hke  a  worried 
child,  brushing  off  her  hat  with  a  characteristic 
gesture.  "I  don't  now  what  to  do,  Arthur. 
I'm  at  a  standstill,  right  back  where  I  started 
from.  My  agent  says  that  every  casting  director 
in  every  studio  can't  see  me  even  yet  as  anything 
but  a  vampish  Oriental.  .And  I'm  so  tired,  tired, 
TIRED  of  those  roles  !  I  tell  you  they  haunt  me  i 
VNTiat  do  you  think  I  should  do — go  to  New 
York?"  ^ 

■jlTjaTia,  the  self-reliant,  the  capable  young 
careerist,  was  actually  leaning  on  a  man's 
strength.   And  loving  it.  .  .  . 

"No,  not  New  York.  You're  known  here. 
Better  stay  and  we'll  work  it  out  together 
somehow." 

Together.  It  can  be  the  most  important  word 
in  the  dictionary  at  times. 

To  Hollywood  at  large  it  was  given  out  that 
Myrna  was  away  on  a  vacation. 

In  reality  she  was  at  home  studying  the  script 
of  The  Woman  in  His  House,  and  it  was  Arthur 
Homblow  who  coached  her.  Very  adroitly — 
theatrical  genius  that  he  is — he  brought  to  life 
the  Myrna  I^y  of  to-day. 

For  it  is  Homblow  who  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  glamorous,  amusingly  clever  Myrna,  the 
most  sensational  screen  "discovery"  of  the  last 
two  years.  .  .  . 

R  K  O  officials  when  they  .saw  her  tests  for  that 
picture  were  a  little  stunned — then  blazingly 
enthusiastic.  M.-G.-M.,  who  had  her  under 
contract,  followed  it  up  immediately  by  giving 
her  the  lead  in  The  Barbarian. 

Love  can  do  anything  for  a  woman.  It  made 
a  star  of  Myrna  Loy.  .  .  . 

"She's  going  to  marry  Ramon  Novarro  ! " 
reported  the  news-gatherers.  .\nd  proceeded 
to  print  five  million  words  on  their  "romance." 
Hadn't  he  invited  her  to  dine  with  his  family — 
something  he'd  never  asked  any  actress  to  do? 

And  hadn't  she  rented  his  house  while  he  was 
in  Europe  ?  But  filmdom  never  guessed  that  one 
of  the  most  frequent  visitors  there  was  a  certain 
Mr.  Homblow. 

Even  when  they  began  to  go  to  parties  together 
no  special  import  was  given  it.  .\nd  he  is  the 
first  man  she  has  ever  been  seen  in  pubUc  with 
consistently.  Hollywood,  usually  so  keen  in  such 
matters,  didn't  Uft  a  single  eyebrow  when 
Myrna,  bright  luminary  of  M.-G.-M.,  ducked 
over  to  I'aramount  for  Wings  in  the  Dark. 
They  caUed  it  merely  a  "friendly  interchange 


Have  you  ever  seen  Myrna  so  radiantly  happy  ?    The  newly-weds  at  their  Bel-Air  Home. 


of  stars  between  the  stndios  "  !  And  no  one 
thought  it  significant  that  Mr.  Arthur  Homblow, 
Jim.,  was  the  producer  of  that  picture. 

He  called  her  aside  for  script-reading  just  as 
he  did  other  members  of  the  cast.  They  sat 
apart  from  the  others  and  occasionally  his  voice 
would  float  across  the  stage — -"In  this  scene. 
Miss  I-oy,  you'll  need  to  give  particular  em- 
phasis. .  .  ."  .\nd  she  would  nod  quietly  just  as 
if  her  heart  was  not  pounding  wildly. 

Their  social  life  was  something  else  again. 
You'd  see  them  at  those  brilliant  small  parties 
the  Benjamin  Glazers  give,  or  at  King  Vidor's 
or  at  any  of  their  other  intimates,  and  the 
thought  would  come  to  you  startlingly — "AMiy, 
they  act  like  Nick  and  Nora  in  The  Thin  Man  I 
The  same  casualness,  that  gay,  sustaining 
nonsense  of  theirs.  .  .  ." 

Homblow  is  a  head  taller  than  Myrna.  In 
Hollywood  if  you  want  to  describe  an  innate 
gentleman  you  say, "  He's  like  Arthur  Homblow." 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  him  is  his 
voice.  It  has  a  quiet  quality  that  somehow 
makes  everything  he  says  sound  terribly  impor- 
tant. 

Small  wonder  that  a  year  ago  Myrna  took  the 
boat  to  Europe  following  his. 


He  had,  jrou  see,  telephoned  her  one  fine 
spring  evening  and  said  he  was  headed  for 
England  to  submit  the  adaptation  of  The  Light 
Thai  Failed  to  Rudyard  Kipling.  Gary  Cooper 
was  to  star  in  it.  .  .  .  He  wanted  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  impressive  productions  on  the 
Paramount  schedule.  .  .  .  Myrna  listened,  feeling 
oddly  stricken.  And  at  the  other  end  of  the 
'phone  Arthur  was  wondering  how  soon  he  conld 
catch  a  ship  back. 

He  had  been  gone  three  days  when  Myma  did 
the  most  drastic  act  of  her  life.  She  ran  away 
from  Hollywood. 

In  New  York  they  said  she  was  there  to 
discuss  her  contract  with  the  studio.  Back  on 
her  home  lot  Luise  Rainer  was  rushed  into  the 
place  she  left  vacant  opposite  William  Powell 
in  Escapade.  Actually,  Myma  was  finding  out 
the  fun  meaning  of  loneliness. 

Homblow  sailed  on  the  Champlain.  She 
sailed  on  the  Paris  with  a  companion-secretary. 
And  one  aftemoon  Mr.  Homblow  looked  iq> 
from  his  London  News  to  find  a  young  redhead 
standing  in  front  of  him.  "Oh.  please,  sir,  it's 
such  a  large  city — and  I  think  I'm  lost !" 

They  smiled  delightedly  at  each  other,  "Oh, 
no,  not  lost,"  he  assured  her.  " Nd  ever  lost  !" 
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/ohn  Cromwell,  direc- 
tor of  "  Banjo  on  My 
Knee  "  (left),  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck  and 
Madeleine  Carroll 
entertain  Admiral 
Best  from  H.M.S. 
"  Apollo." 


"K  Who  says  Bergner  is 
^  "  doing  a  Garbo  "  ? 
A  snap  on  the 
"  Dreaming  Lips  " 
set  with  Raymond 
Massey  and  Romney 
Brent. 
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Helen  Wood's  evening  wrap  is  of  spongv  silk, 
printed  in  Persian  designs  in  orange,  yellow,  pale 
green  and  white.    We  can  take  it  ! 
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Wallace  Ford  turns  the  still-camera 
on  John  Mills  in  an  interval  of 
shooting  "  O.n.M.S." 


Real  Life 

BAD 

by 

Leo  Carrillo 


QNE  of  the  most  successful 
of  screen   "bad  men" 
tells  you  about  some  villains 
he  has  encountered — off  the 
screen 


 NVIRONMENT  does  things  to  folks 

— man,  woman,  child  alike.  There 
was  myself,  for  example,  reared  in 

  the  loving  lap  of  a  grandmother 

whose  father  had  been,  under 
mandate  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  first 
provisional  governor  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  California. 

When  I  was  only  eight  years  old,  I  was 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  Uving  in  Mexico, 
because  Mexico,  then,  was  what  California 
had  been  in  the  ears  of  my  ancestors.  A 
kid  of  eight  has  wild  ideas  a-plenty,  and  I 
was  no  exception. 

Mainly,  I  wanted  to  meet  the  type  of 
"long  riders"  that  my  grandmother  had 
told  me  about — those  dashing,  gallant  out- 
laws who  were  the  bane  of  her  parents' 
existence  when  she  was  my  age — the  bane 
of  her  existence,  too.  They  had  gone  from 
Cahfomia  by  the  time  the  stork  deUvered 
me,  yet  they  still  were  topics  of  conversation 
back  in  my  boyhood. 


As  life's  clock  struck  ten,  eleven,  twelve  for 
me,  I  was  obsessed  with  an  idea.  I  wanted, 
above  all  else  in  the  world,  to  meet  up  with 
one  of  these  Spanish  descent  ■'night  riders."  I 
began  saving  the  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters 
that  mother,  father  and  grandmother  frequently 
handed  me  for  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  ranch- — 
a  ranch  that  included  all  of  the  land  that  is  now 
the  city  of  Santa  Monica — land  acquired  by  the 
family  through  a  grant  from  the  Spanish 
king. 

AMien  I  was  fifteen,  I  was  "heeled."  ready  to 
go — and  I  went  !  To  conserve  what  was  in  my 
money-belt,  I  "rode  the  rods"  as  far  as  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where  I  purchased  a  cow  pony  for 
15  dollars,  two  pack  burros  for  5  doUars  each, 
stocked  with  coffee,  flour  and  canned  goods, 
and  set  out  for  Nogales,  one  sector  of  which  is 
on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  the  other  half 
in  old  Mexico. 

Once  across  the  border,  I  struck  trail  directly 
south,  for  HermosUlo  was  my  objective.  To  me, 
it  was  Hermosillo  or  die,  because  the  then  rebel 
chieftain,  Francisco  Madero.  was  headquartered 
there,  and  my  goal  was  an  acquaintanceship 
with  Madero,  living  symbol  of  all  the  bandits 
who  had  provided  thrills  for  my  great,  great 
grandparents. 

Youth,  though,  is  often  disillusioned.  A  group 
of  Carranza  soldiers  picked  me  up  as  I  jogged 
'  along  the  trail  through  the  Sonora  desert. 
Because  I  wasn't  in  Carranza  uniform,  I  must 
be  a  spy.  Sans  the  courtesy  of  a  court-martial,  I 


The  author  of  this 
article  {right)  ivith 
Nino  Martini  in 
"  The  Gay  Desper- 
ado." 


was  sentenced  to  die  before  the  firing  squad  at 
dawn. 

That  night,  however,  the  Madero  forces  shot 
it  out  with  the  Carranza  army.  In  the  rout  of 
the  latter's  troops,  they  forgot  about  me. 
Apparently,  I  was  the  prize  of  victory,  for  after 
corporals,  sergeants,  heutenants,  captains  and 
wbat-have-you  of  the  rebel  army  got  through 
with  a  "  third  degree,"  I  found  myself  face-to-face 
with  my  idol.  General  Francisco  Madero. 


We  discussed  the  situation  in  Spanish.  I 
told  General  Madero  why  I  was  in  Mexico — 
merely  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

"  And  you  come  all  this  distance  just  to  meet 
me  ?  "  he  wanted  to  know. 
"  Y-e-s  ! "  I  stammered. 
"  But  why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Because"  .  .  .  and  I  told  him  the  legends  o? 
early  California — legends  as  relayed  to  me  by 
my  grandmother.  He  threw  his  arms  about  my 
neck,  said:  "Sonny,  we'll  let  you  stay  here 
twenty-four  hours,  then  you've  got  to  go  home. 
We  want  no  international  comphcations.  We'll 
give  you  an  escort  to  the  border  ! " 

Then  I  met  one.  Col.  Pancho  Villa — a  "bad 
egg"  this  Villa,  I  gathered  from  the  whispered 
conversation  that  went  on  in  Spanish  around 
me.  ViUa,  I  surmised,  was  a  "kUler." 

Madero  was  good  to  his  word.  He  sent  a 
corporal's  guard  to  see  that  I  crossed  the  border. 
We  travelled  by  night  because  the  area  was 
infested  with  Carranza's  federal  troops. 

Madero  finally  succeeded  Carranza  as  President 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Mexico.  Meanwhile, 
I  had  become  a  newspaper  cartoonist  in  San 
Francisco,  had  hoarded  some  cash  resources, 
and  I  travelled  by  train  to  Mexico  City  to 
witness  his  inauguration. 


In  fact,  Madero  had  never  forgotten  the  brash 
American  kid  who  was  Leo  Carrillo  in  that  era. 
I  was  an  honoured  guest  at  the  ceremonies  that 
installed  this  briUiant,  lovable,  one-time  rebel 
in  the  national  palace. 

I've  known  other  Mexican  outlaw  leaders  since. 
There  was  Villa,  whom  I  first  met  through 
Madero  and  with  whom  I  formed  a  real  friend- 
ship after  shaking  his  hand  when  he  was  merely 
an  officer  in  Madero's  army.  I  had  turned  actor 
about  that  time,  yet  I  took  off  from  a  vaudeville 
tour  to  attend  his  inauguration  as  President  of 
Mexico — a  very,  very,  short-Uved  reign  ! 

I  knew  Adolf  de  la  Huerta,  who  fought  ViUa 
and  later  became  President  for  a  brief  period. 
I  knew  Enrique  Estrada,  the  kindly,  scholarly, 
-Americanised  Mexican,  who  turned  against 
President  Obregon,  whose  war  minister  he  had 


been,  and  set  out  from  San  Diego  with  a  flotilla 
of  trucks  laden  with  unassembled  airplanes, 
machine  guns,  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  began 
a  trek  to  the  border  with  ten  "generals"  and 
hopeful  of  picking  up  an  "army."  After  he  had 
crossed  the  intemationsd  hue,  he  was  arrested 
in  the  Arizona  desert  for  violation  of  the 
American  neutrahty  laws,  and  eventually  sent 
to  the  federal  prison  on  McNeil's  Island. 

When  Villa  died  "in  his  boots."  I  travelled 
down  to  Chihuahua  to  attend  his  burial  rites. 
I  met  his  widow.  She  knew  all  about  me.  Pancho 
had  told  her.  I  lingered  on  for  a  few  days  in 
Chihuahua  City  and,  just  before  I  started  back 
to  United  States,  there  came  a  huge  box  of 
clothing  to  me — Pancho's  dress  sombrero, 
mole-skin  tight-legged  trousers,  and  a  real 
mole-skin  jacket. 


Time  moved  along  for  me,  as  it  does  for  any- 
one .  Through  real  effort,  I  finally  won  Broad- 
way stardom,  then  the  movies  called  me  home. 
They  gave  me  Itahan,  Spanish  and  American  roles. 
Always  I  had  wanted  to  portray  a  Mexican. 
The  chance  came  in  Viva  Villa,  where  I  played 
an  aide  to  Wallace  Beery' s  Villa — a  very  cruel 
VUla.  I  had  different  ideas  on  this  man 
Villa! 

Then  came  the  opportunity  to  realise  a  life- 
time longing — to  do  "  Braganza,  "  the  romantic, 
thrill-loving  Mexican  outlaw  chieftain  in  the 
Pickford-Lasky  production.  The  Gay  Desperado. 
Would  I  accept  the  role?  Could  they  keep  me 
out  of  it ! 

"Braganza"  was  the  type  of  bandit  my 
grandmother  had  told  me  about — a  killer  when 
need  be,  but  an  idealist  at  heart. 

I'm  forty-six  years  old,  jmd  I'm  a  happy  man 
— ^happy  because  I've  realised  a  real  ambition. 
Director  Rouben  MamouUan  has  permitted  me 
to  carve  uf>on  the  silver  sheet  the  better  qualities 
of  all  the  Mexican  outiaws  I  have  met  and 
admired.  He  allowed  me  to  show  you  the 
lovable  side  of  such  chieftains  as  Carranza, 
Madero,  De  la  Huerta  and  Estrada. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  America  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  these  Mexican  patriots 
after  The  Gay  Desperado — ^which  stars  that 
silver-throated  tenor,  Nino  Martini — is  flashed 
on  the  screen  ! 

At  least.  I  hope  that  I  have  done  mv  part 
towards  picturing  them  in  the  proper  light — ^bad 
men  to  start  with,  but  in  the  end  .self-sacnficing 
heroes  who  have  contributed  to  the  real  progress 
of  a  new  Mexico  ! 
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"  S  a  little  girl  I  was  always  pain- 

fully  shy;  even  today  I  experi- 
/j^k     ence    acute    nervousness  and 

J.  uneasiness  when  meeting  people 

for  the  first  time." 

Coming  from  the  star  of  a  hundred  stage 
shows  and  innumerable  films  this  seems  a 
strange  confession.  And  yet  Binnie  Hale 
admits  that  she  is  one  of  the  shyest  stars  in 
British  pictures.  Interviewers  and  strangers 
really  scare  the  life  out  of  her.  Not  until 
she  knows  people  really  well  does  she  begin 
to  feel  at  ease  in  their  presence. 

The  first  night  of  a  new  show  is  a  trying 
experience  for  most  players;  but  for  Binnie 
it  is  nothing  less  than  torture. 

"There  have  been  times,"  she  says,  "when 
literally  they  have  had  to  drag  me  from  the 
dressing-room  to  the  stage.  But  once  I  actually 
step  on  the  stage  my  nervousness  vanishes  like 
magic.  I  become  completely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  eyes  are  focused  on  me. 
Then,  between  acts,  when  I  have  time  to  think, 
I  grow  nervous  again.  Meeting  people  after 
the  show  is  also  difficult.  If  there  is  a  reception 
I  invariably  feel  like  sneaking  off  home.  But 
once  I  have  joined  the  party  I  feel  quite  happy. 

"  It  is  the  same  in  the  film  studio.  When  I 
begin  a  new  picture  I  am  always  uneasy  until 
I  get  to  know  the  people  with  whom  I  am 
working.  And  do  you  know  I  always  try  to 
avoid  meeting  visitors  at  the  studio  ?  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  be  hke  that.  It's  all  very 
silly,  really.    But  there  it  is." 

Despite  these  confessions,  folk  at  the  studio 
will  tell  you  that  whatever  her  real  feelings  may 
be  on  such  occasions,  Binnie  certainly  manages 
to  conceal  them.  She  never  betrays  embarrass- 
ment. On  the  stage  or  screen — well,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  associate  the  quality  of 
shyness  with  such  a  bright  and  scintillating 
personality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  production  set 
Binnie  is  usually  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
studio. 

For  instance,  down  at  Ealing  recently,  where 
she  has  been  starring  with  Claude  Hulbert, 
Henry  Kendall  and  Enid  Stamp-Taylor  in  the 
Grosvenor  racing  film.  Take  a  Chance,  Binnie 
kept  the  production  stafi  in  fits  of  laughter 
between  scenes  with  her  impersonations  of 
celebrities. 

One  of  the  cleverest  mimics  in  the  country 
(have  you  heard  her  on  the  radio?),  Binnie 
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BimiE  HALE 

Confesses 


'T^HAT  she  is  painfully  shy  of 
strangers  —  talks  about  the  play 
she  is  writing  and  the  country  cottage 
she  has  just  taken  in  Sussex — reveals  how 
she  developed  her  gift  for  impersonating 
people. 


takes  a  delight  in  taking  people 
off  in  a  kindly,  good-natured 
way.  It  appyeals  to  her  roguish 
Sense  of  fun.  Her  imperson- 
ation of  Elisabeth  Bergner  and 
other  celebrities  caused  such  a 
commotion  in  the  studios  that 
for  a  time  everybody  forgot  the 
filming  !  Even  director  Sinclair 
Hill  was  carried  away. 

When   Binnie   did    a  scene 
from    Escape   Me  Never  with 
Guy  Middleton   there  was  an 
uproar.     It  was  the  piice  de 
resistance.     Equally  funny  was 
Binnie's    dialogue  between 
Claude  and  Jack  Hulbert.  Even 
Claude,    who    was  watching, 
shook  with  laughter.   But  when  Binnie  gave  her 
impression  of  Claude  disg;uised  as  a  detective 
trying  to  track  down  the  burglars  who  broke 
into  his  house  not  long  ago,  the  latter  decided 
he  had  had  enough.    He  chased  Binnie  round 
the  studio  until  Sinclair  Hill  decided  it  was  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  day's  play. 

According  to  Binnie  her  gift  for  impersonating 
people  goes  back  to  the  days  when,  as  a  child 
at  school,  she  used  to  mimic  her  history  teacher. 
Before  each  class  Binnie  would  jump  on  ,the 
dais  and  pull  the  sort  of  faces  and  do  the  sort 
of  things  that  teacher  did. 

But  teacher  found  out,  and  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  crime  she  made  Binnie  stay 
after  hours  for  two  weeks  and  write  in  her  copy- 
book "  I  must  not  make  fun  of  my  elders"  ! 

But  Binnie  wasn't  so  easily  cured.  She  went 
right  on  impersonating  people,  developing  her 
gift  to  a  pitch  of  perfection. 

Now,  without  even  the  aid  of  wigs  or  make- 
up she  can  twist  her  face  into  a  caricature  of  most 
celebrities.  The  people  she  likes  impersonating 
best  are  Noel  Coward,  Jeanette  MacDonald  and 
Grace  Moore. 

It  isn't  generally  known  that  in  addition  to 
acting  in  plays  and  films  Binnie  writes  them  too. 
Years  ago  she  wrote  a  one-act  comedy  called 
The  Poor  Fish,  dealing  with  the  misadventures 
of  a  henpecked  husband.  It  was  performed  by 
a  village  amateur  dramatic  society  in  aid  of 
charity. 

Now  she  is  writing  a  full-length  play — a  satire 
on  temperamental  actresses  and  film  producers. 

It  is  called  Landslide,  and  deals  with  a  fiery 
motion  picture  star  who  is  seeking  a  come-back 
in  a  new  film.  She  causes  such  an  upheaval  at 
the  studio  during  the  making  of  the  picture  that 
the  director,  driven  crazy,  produces  the  wrong 
story. 

The  producer  fires  the  director  and  the  entire 
stafiE.  Having  put  all  his  money  in  the  show 
(it  is  his  first  film)  he  tries  to  drown  his  sorrows, 
for  he  believes  the  picture  is  a  flop  and  that  he 
is  ruined.  But  eventually,  after  a  great  deal 
of  comedy,  everything  turns  out  all  right,  and 
the  film  is  hailed  by  the  public  as  a  true  master- 
piece. 

Binnie  says  the  character  of  the  tempera- 
mental actress  is  drawn  from  real  Ufe.  She  wants 
to  play  the  part  herself  if  the  play  is  ever 
produced,  and  she  feels  that  Gregory  Ratoff  and 
Claude  Hulbert  would  be  ideal  as  the  producer 
and  director  respectively. 

Binnie  reveals  that  she  is  spending  most  of 


her  week-ends  down  in  Sussex,  where  she  has 
bought  a  dehghtful  Uttle  cottage  by  the  sea. 
She  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  the  decorating  and 
painting  herself.  "I  just  love  pottering  about 
the  place,"  she  says. 

The  cottage  is  well  hidden  from  prying  eyes, 
and  Binnie  absolutely  refuses  to  tell  anybody 
where  it  is.  All  her  friends  are  "under  oath" 
not  to  disclose  its  whereabouts. 

When  the  cottage  has  been  "done-up", 
Binnie  says  she  is  going  to  surround  herself 
with  horses  and  dogs.  She  admits  she  is  a  real 
animal  lover.  While  making  Take  a  Chance  she 
had  the  time  of  her  life  helping  to  look  after  the 
horses  they  had  at  the  studios.  You  see,  it  is  a 
racing  story,  and  twelve  racehorses  were  brought 
up  from  Winchester  for  studio  scenes. 

Binnie  wasn't  the  only  member  of  the  cast 
who  fell  for  the  horses,  however.  Gwen  Farrar 
is  also  a  horse  enthusiast  and  has  been  training 
hunters  at  her  country  estate  for  years. 

There  was  considerable  rivalry  between  Binnie 
and  Gwen  for  the  affections  of  one  particular 
horse  who  plays  the  title  role  in  the  picture. 
The  horse's  real  name  is  "Eton"  and  he  belongs 
to  Geoffrey  Gilbey.  He  has  won  races,  too ! 
In  the  film,  Eton,  or  rather  Take  a  Chance. 
is  the  horse  on  which  Binnie  and  Gwen, 
as  a  couple  of  bankrupt  garage  owners,  draw 
a  sweepstake  ticket.  "The  vUlain  of  the  piece  is 
Guy  Middleton.  He  tries  to  work  a  lot  of  shady 
stuff,  but  of  course  in  the  end  everything  turns 
out  all  right,  and  Binnie  and  Gwen  come  out  on 
top  while  Guy  loses  his  shirt. 

Binnie  says  she  is  deUghted  with  her  part— 
a  straight  comedy  role — and  is  full  of  praise 
for  the  conditions  under  which  she  has  worked. 

"I  have  never  worked  in  a  happier  atmo- 
sphere," she  says.  "The  spirit  of  friendliness, 
sympathy  and  co-operation  has  been  just  grand. 
Sinclair  Hill  has  the  knack  of  making  you  feel 
really  at  home.  You  just  can't  help  putting 
everything  you've  got  into  your  work.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  I  have  put  up  my  best  show  in 
a  long  time." 

There  is  only  one  thing  Binnie  really  regrrets. 
She  has  no  singing  or  dancing  to  do. 

"  I'm  just  longing  to  do  a  musical  picture," 
she  says.  "My  voice  is  in  form,  my  legs  are 
itching  to  step  out,  and  my  body  aching  to  sway 
to  the  rhjrthm  of  a  good,  snappy  score." 

Perhaps  some  producer  will  take  Binnie  up 
on  that. 


 NEXT  WEEK-  

^PENCER  TRACY,  who  brings 
such  skill  and  understanding  to 
the  playing  of  "  tough  "  roles  that 
he  has  won  two  Screen  Writers 
Guild  awards,  has  been  interviewed 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  by 
Jim  Tully. 
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Gertrude  Michael 

'Y^H/S  charming  young  woman  lately  elevated  to  stardom,  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  younger  players.     She  was  to  have 
come  to   Elstree  to  play  in  "  The  Dominant  Sex,"  but  illness  has 
prevented  her.     However,  better  luck  next  time ! 
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"  That  air  of 
poise  has  a  sense 
offwn  to  leaven 
it. 
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IX  yeaxs  ago,  in  the  course  of  my 
proper  business  ais  studio  corre- 
spondent, I  wandered  into  the 
Nettlefold  Studios  at  Walton-on- 
Thames  where  a  quota  picture  Wcis 
being  made. 

It  wais  the  effort  of  two  enterprising  young 
men,  Jerry  Jackson  (now  a  producer  for 
Gaumont-British)  and  Michael  Powell,  who 
is  at  present  directing  the  Joe  Rock  picture 
Edge  of  the  World. 

The  style  of  the  company  was  the  Film 
Engineering  Co.,  and  the  film  was  called  My 
Friend  the  King. 

Jerry  Vemo,  the  Drury  Lane  comedian, 
Weis  in  it,  playing  the  leading  role ;  Jerry,  by 
the  way,  has  just  completed  a  role  in  the 
Tauber  film  Pagliacci  at  Elstree. 

Just  at  that  time  there  was  one  of  the  periodic 
outcries  against  the  quality  of  quota  pictures, 
and  this  one  was  singled  out,  rather  unjustly,  as 
the  victim  of  a  savage  attack  by  a  young  lay 
journalist  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  film 
criticism. 

Other  journalists  rallied  to  the  rescue,  and 
there  was  a  seven-day  hubbub  in  a  teacup, 
which  fizzled  out  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

But  I  had  seen  a  young  woman  on  the  set, 
named  Luli  von  Hohenberg,  who  interested  me 
very  much ;  I  had  even  tried  to  converse  with  her, 
but  as  my  German  at  that  time  was  limited  toja, 
nein,  bier,  kaiser,  kamerad  and  Kindergarten, 
and  as  her  Enghsh  consisted  almost  exclu.sively 
of  lines  she  had  learned  for  the  film,  I  didn't 
make  much  headway. 

I  learned  she  was  an  Au.strian  baroness  and  I 
knew  she  was  attractive,  and  that  was  as  far  as 
we  got. 

She  was  playing  the  heroine  in  this  film,  and 
I  thought  It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  met 
anyone  who  so  plea.santly  combined  charm, 
intelligence,  breeding,  and  audacity;  an  odd 
mixture;  very  rare  and  refreshing. 

I  was  so  taken  with  her,  in  fact,  that  I  went  to 
the  extreme  length  of  seeing  the  film ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed,  for  she  was  as  intriguing 
"on"  as  "off." 
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Then  she  disappeared,  and  I  heard  she  had 
gone  back  to  Germany ;  but  I  have  often  thought 
of  her,  and  wondered  whether  she  would  ever 
bring  that  gay,  wise,  poised  personality  of  hers 
to  our  screens  again. 

So  I  remembered  the  name  von  Hohenberg, 
not  a  common  one,  even  in  our  very  cosmopolitan 
studios,  and  when,  years  later,  a  new  star  was 
announced,  I  recognised  the  name  immediately 
— and  apparently  I  was  the  only  press-man  who 
did. 

Even  the  studio  publicity  department  had  not 
been  aware  of  her  previous  incursion  into  British 
pictures;  it  was  news  to  them. 

In  a  convenient  phrase,  I  "blew  the  gaff"; 
and,  having  surprised  everybody,  I  was  due  for 
a  surprise  myself. 

I  got  it — when  I  interviewed  the  Baroness  at 
Denham,  where  she  is  playing  opposite  Edward 
G.  Robinson  in  Thunder  in  the  City. 

I  hardly  recognised  her;  when  I  had  seen  her 
before,  she  was  definitely  plump;  now  I  found 
her  slim,  and  far,  far  more  elegant. 

In  fact,  she  seemed  definitely  to  have  changed 
from  German  to  Austrian,  and  you  know  what  a 
difference  that  describes  !  That  intriguing  air  of 
poise,  of  command,  was  still  present,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  more  gaiety,  more  sense  of  fun  to 
leaven  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  backing  for  that  air  of  poise ; 
Luli  is  not  merely  a  commoner  who  married  a 
Baron ;  she  herself  is  the  elder  daughter  of  Baron 
and  .Baroness  Bodenhausen. 

She  was  obviously  destined  for  show-business 
from  a  very  early  age,  for  she  revealed  to  me 
that  when  she  was  four  she  had  her  own  circus, 
and  when  she  had  grown  old  enough  to  ride,  her 
parents  gave  her  a  pony  to  add  to  it,  and  she 
horrified  the  family  by  learning  bareback 
tricks. 

She  must  have  horrified  her  governesses,  too, 
for  in  the  space  of  a  single  year  she  had  had 
eleven  of  them — and  a  month's  holiday. 

Keeping  clearly  before  her  the  "one  increasing 
purpose"  of  going  on  the  stage,  she  married 
Baron  Godfried  Hohenberg,  an  Austrian  noble- 
man. I  have  a  feeling  that  his  promise  to  help 
her  in  every  way  possible  to  a  theatre  career 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  her  decision. 

They  went  to  Berlin  together,  and  thence  to 
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Dresden,  so  that  she  might  study  dancing  at  the 
famous  Wigemann  School. 

At  last  she  attained  every  young  German 
actress's  ambition- — an  audition  with  Max 
Reinhardt;  and  he  promised  her  a  lead. 

So  she  waited,  and  she  waited  .  .  .  and  at  last 
she  got  bored  with  waiting,  and  grabbed  at  a 
chance  to  understudy  Bergner. 

Next  she  played  in  repertory  for  a  while,  and 
then,  on  a  visit  to  Salzburg  Festival,  heard  of  a 
leading  role  to  be  filled  in  a  neighbouring 
theatre  .  .  .  and  was  promised  it  provided  that 
she  could  learn  the  part  in  twenty-four  hours. 

She  did,  and  got  it,  and  scored  a  success. 
There's  a  girl  for  you  ! 

The  same  producer  took  her  to  Vienna,  and 
she  played  a  number  of  leads,  including  The 
Beggar's  Opera. 

Soon  after  that,  in  1930,  she  divorced  her  Baron, 
and  then  came  the  EngUsh  adventure. 
She  played  the  lead  in  Storm  in  a  Teacup  in 
German  at  the  Arts  Theatre  Club,  and  made  her 
film  at  Walton-on-Thames — and  became  seriously 
Ul,  but  this  means  no  disrespect  to  the  film. 

The  illness  took  all  the  money  she  had,  and 
she  had  to  have  money ;  so  she  started  a  business, 
selling  materials  which  she  designed  and  manu- 
factured back  in  Bavaria. 

First  of  all  she  started  in  a  small  way  with  a 
couple  of  hand-looms,  but  the  business  grew,  and 
grew,  and  she  brought  it  to  England  and  organ- 
ised a  factory. 

However,  you  can't  keep  any  actress  away 
from  her  destiny ;  so  she  went  back  to  Vienna  to 
pursue  her  proper  vocation,  and  was  playing  a 
lead  in  six  weeks. 

Films  followed,  including  In  the  Sunshine,  in 
which  she  played  opposite  Jan  Kiepura.  But 
England  was  where  films  were  being  made;  so 
back  to  England  she  came  on  one  of  those 
"hohday"  trips  with  which  we  have  become  so 
famiUar. 

Here  she  met  Marion  Gering,  Hollywood 
director  at  present  working  at  Denham  for 
Atlantic  FUms,  and  he  grabbed  her  and  put  her 
on  personal  contract,  jointly  with  B.  P.  Schul- 
berg,  for  whom  she  will  next  make  a  film  in 
Hollywood. 

I  must  admit  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
she  was  chosen  to  play  opposite  Edward  G. 
Robinson  in  Thunder  in  the  City,  because  the 
whole  plot  of  that  turns  upon  the  American 
financier  coming  up  against  the  typical  English 
Society  girl;-'  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
hurting  the  typical  English  Society  girl,  Luli 
von  Hohenberg  has  far  more  life  and  warmth 
and  vivacity  than  she  will  ever  have. 

Besides,  although  she  is  now  thoroughly  at 
home  with  our  difficult  and  perilous  language 
she  still  has,  as  she  points  out,  an  accent.  .  .  . 

"But  they  are  putting  in  a  line  to  say  I  have 
been  educated  on  the  Continent,"  she  told  me; 
now  where  have  I  heard  that  line  before  ? 

However,  I  have  a  feeling  that  any  incongruity 
will  be  justified  by  her  charming  personality  and 
undoubted  dramatic  powers. 

You  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
or  remember  the  name  von  Hohenberg;  so  the 
company  went  into  a  huddle  for  some  weeks 
and  produced  the  name  Luli  Deste,  by  which 
she  will  go  down  to  posterity. 

Personally,  I  don't  think  much  of  it,  because 
the  average  picturegoer  will  not  know  whether 
to  articulate  the  final  "e"  or  not. 

I  gather  it  is  to  be  pronounced  "  Desty." 

However,  it's  her  Destiny  I'm  interested  in. 
I  have  a  hunch — and  that  hunch  tells  me  that 
this  willowy,  laughing  scion  of  aristocracy  is 
liable  to  go  very  long  ways  in  the  world  of  films. 

In  a  couple  of  years  from  now  I  .shall  remind 
you  that  I  said  that. 
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OLLYWOOD  is  puzzled  over 
reports  that  Garbo  has  pur- 
chased a  1,000-acres  estate  near 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
star  was  supposed  to  have  pur- 
chased a  castle  in  that  country,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  She  also  was  reported  to  have 
spoken  yearningly  of  a  haven  in  Tahiti, 
where  Mumau,  noted  director,  died. 

Personally,  I  consider  that  Garbo  is  one  of  the 
smartest  publicity  stars  that  Hollywood  has 
ever  known.  Her  seclusion,  her  :  "Ay  tank  ay 
go  home,"  have  done  wonders  for  her  as  a  star. 

I  believe  she  will  retire  to  seclusion,  in  Sweden, 
Tahiti,  or  what  have  you,  when  the  studio 
moguls  decline  to  pay  her  a  munificent  salary  ! 

An  Air  Holiday 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  sen.,  recently  invited  a 
group  of  friends  to  a  cocktail  party  held  on 
a  large  transf)ort  plane,  whilst  the  ship  was 
circling  over  Los  Angeles.  Everyone  Uked  the 
affair  so  much  that  Doug  chartered  the  pLine 
for  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  about  500 
miles  from  HoUywood.  The  party  sf)ent  the 
night  in  San  Francisco  and  returned  the  next 
day. 

Among  the  guests  were  Kay  Francis,  Lady 
Warwick,  Mrs.  Howard  Hawks  (wife  of  the 
director,  Howard  Hawks),  Mrs.  Darryl  Zanuck 
and  Doug's  wife,  the  former  Lady  Ashley. 
Twelve  people  were  in  the  party. 

Happy  Newlyweds 

The  late  Jack  Gilbert's  famous  bed  has  been 
sold  to  an  hotel  in  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  sum  of  £250. 

One  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  hotel  will  be 
known  as  the  "John  Gilbert  Honeymoon 
Room."  Not  only  the  bed,  but  other  Gilbert 
furniture  will  be  placed  in  the  suite. 

Every  morning  a  drawing  \nll  be  held,  and  the 
couple  holding  the  lucky  number  will  have  the 
right  to  occupy  the  room  for  one  day  and  night. 

The  hotel  manager  believes  that  he  will  do  a 
fine  business,  particularly  as  no  extra  charge  is 
to  be  made  for  the  prize  chamber. 

He  Met  Garbo  ! 

Few  studio  sets  are  &s  closely  guarded  as  are 
Garbo's,  but  a  ten-year -old  boy  hitch-hiked 
to  Culver  City,  climbed  the  fence  at  the  Metro- 
Goldw>'n-Mayer  studio  and,  with  the  canniness 
of  the  average  small  boy,  eluded  the  studio 
pohcemen  and  shpped  into  the  Garbo  set.  He 
did  even  more  than  that,  entering  the  portable 
dressing-room  of  the  star,  where  he  sold  her  a 
magazine. 

Garbo  was  amused,  and  permitted  him  to 
remain  on  the  set  during  rehearsals.  The  busi- 
nesslike youngster  made  every- 
one present  buy  his  magazine. 
He  departed  happier  and  richer 
than  when  he  entered  the  studio. 

That  boy  will  be  a  success 
when  he  grows  up  ! 

A  Bored  Animal 

Shirley  Temple  is  very  proud 
of  her  Shetland  pony,  which 
was  sent  across  the  ocean  on 
the  Queen  Mary,  and  shipf)ed 
across  the  continent  by  train. 

The  little  star  proudly  placed 
a  floral  wTeath  around  the  pony's 
neck.  The  little  animal  showed 
his  appreciation  by  promptly 
devouring  the  flowers  ! 

Seagoing  Actor 

Clark  Gable  is  in  the  market  for  a  yacht,  with 
a  globe -circhng  cruise  in  mind.  Hollywood 
rumour  has  it  that  he  will  purchase  John 
Barrymore's  Infanta,  said  to  be  up  for  sale. 

I-rom  a  reliable  source,  I  hear  that  Gable's 
projjosed  trip  will  be  for  business,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  and  that  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
\V.  S.  \'an  Dvke,  adventuring  director  who 
filmed  Trader  Horn  and  other  notable  films. 

Sad  Studio 

Traffic  policemen  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  studios  are  having  to  learn  new  signals 
now  that  Joan  Crawfoid  is  riding  her  bicycle 
instead   of  arriving   in  her  black  limousine. 


This  beautiful  silver  fox  cape,  worn  by  Sonja 
Henie,  achieves  its  fan-like  fullness  by  means  of 
fourteen  exceptional  skins  spaced  on  a  foundation 
of  black  satin  un'th  strips  of  the  satin  showing 
between  each  skin.  Sonja,  whose  artistry  on  ice 
skates  is  world-famous,  will  soon  be  seen  in  a 
story  specially  written  for  her. 


Joan  has  six  different  noisemakers  on  the 
handlebars  of  the  bike,  ranging  from  a  toy  siren, 
a  toot-toot  horn  to  an  old-fashioned  honk  horn. 
When  the  star  wants  to  pass  someone  else  she 
starts  down  the  line  and  sounds  them  all. 
When  she  turns  a  corner  she  uses  the  same  sig- 
nals as  a  motorist. 

The  actress  is  just  another  girl  trying  to  retain 
that  schoolgirl  figure  ! 

Home  at  Last 

Betty  Grable  is  not  waiting  until  her  marriage 
to  Jackie  Coogau  to  furnish  and  decorate 
her  own  home. 

The  little  actress  and  her  parents  have  lea.sed 
a  house  in  Westwood.   She  is  buying  furniture 
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and  suj>ervising  the  entire  interior  decorating 
scheme.  Incidentally,  it  \>ill  be  the  nrbt  real 
home  that  Betty  remembers.  Since  she  was  five 
years  old,  the  family  has  lived  in  hotels  and  fur- 
nished apartments.  Much  of  the  time  Betty 
was  travelling  in  theatrical  engagements. 

The  Westwood  house  is  of  Georgian  colonial 
architecture,  and  furniture  is  being  selected  to 
harmonise. 

A  New  Husband  ? 

The  Mary  Pickford-Buddy  Rogers  marriage 
rumours  continue  to  bob  up  in  HoUywood, 
and  are  more  emphatic  than  ever,  so  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  the  noted  couple  took  the  fatal 
step  in  the  near  future. 

In  any  event,  after  the  world  premiere  of  The 
Gay  Desperado  in  New  York,  Mary,  accompanied 
by  her  niece,  Gwynne  Pickford,  and  her  secre- 
tary, will  sail  for  Europe  on  her  first  Continental 
vocation  in  several  years. 

Jimmy  Remembered  I 

James  Dunn,  known  to  his  intimates  as  Jimmy, 
never  forgets  a  friend. 
Nearly  three  years  ago,  whUst  touring  through 
the  state  of  Illinois,  his  car  blew  a  tyre,  an 
accident  resulted,  and  the  actor  was  knocked 
unconscious.  A  Boy  Scout  found  him  and  ren- 
dered first  aid,  and,  after  applying  a  tourniquet, 
deUvered  him  to  a  hospital. 

After  Jimmy  recovered,  he  told  the  boy  to 
look  him  up  if  he  ever  needed  aid. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  youth  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood. His  parents  had  died,  and  he  hitch-hiked 
to  California. 

Jimmie  is  looking  after  the  boy  until  he  finds 
him  a  well -paying  position. 

A  Boy  and  a  Dog  ! 

Freddie  Bartholomew  is  very  fond  of  his 
Cocker  spaniel,  Conkol,  and,  as  Freddie  is  a 
great  Hollywood  star,  Conkol  enjoys  far  more 
liberties  than  the  average  canine. 

The  dog  accompanies  Freddie  on  the  sets  where 
he  is  acting,  and  is  also  pyermitted  in  the  school 
room  at  the  studio,  strange  as  it  may  seem  ! 

Freddie,  like  other  juvenile  film  actors, 
receives  his  schoohng  at  the  studio  under  the 
direction  of  teachers  assigned  by  the  Los 
-Angeles  Board  of  Education. 

Odd  Footage 

Joan  Crawford  and  Franchot  Tone  are  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  tiventy  acres  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  for  a  ranch  home. 

♦         ♦  ♦ 
William  Shakespeare,  noted  American  college 
football  player,  is  working  in  the  studios,  and, 
like  his  famous  namesake,  is 
said  to  be  a  very  good  actor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Gloria  Stuart  has  an  unusually 

comprehensive  library  on  early 
Californian  history.  She  is  a 
native  of  California. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Dick  Foran,  "cowboy  star," 

is  a  graduate  of  l^inceton 
University,  and,  before  apj>ear- 
ing  in  pictures,  never  saw  "the 
wild  and  woolly  West"  ! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Marie  Wilson  rehearses  her 

lines  whilst  relaxing  in  a  hot 
bath  each  night  before  going 
to  sleep. 


MICKEY 
I     IN  THE  PYRAMIDS 

i  Mickey  Mouse  and  his  merry 
1  gang  have  found  the  Pyramids. 
I  Don't  miss  their  desert  antics, 
!  in  "Mickey  Mouse  Weekly,"  out 
I  to-morrow.  Twelve  big  pages  of 
1  fun  and  excitement — and  all  for 
i  twopence ! 
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E.  G.    COUSINS  Covers 

The  BRITISH 


SHORT  sequence  of  the  African 
desert  film  starring  Paul  Robeson 
—occupying  not  more  than  about 
five  minutes  on  the  screen — will 
cost  five  miles  of  journeying  for 
every  foot  shot. 

Those  of  you  with  a  taste  for  higher 
mathematics  may  now  check  up  these 
figures  and  see  whether  I've  given  a  faithful 
accounting. 

The  sequence  is  500  feet  in  length.  The 
Capitol  unit  will  penetrate  2,500  miles 
into  the  Sahara  desert  to  make  it.  Was 
I  right,  sir? 

The  chief  reason  for  this  jaunt  is  that 
in  the  studio  (if  they  had  been  content  to 
stay  there)  they  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  get  together  about  fifteen  camels, 
whereas  they  needed  just  about  a  thousand 
times  that  number. 

Well,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
camels  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  desert  is  in  the  desert  round  Agadiz. 

There  the  far-flung  henchmen  of  Max  Schach, 
headed  by  Walter  Futter  and  director  Thornton 
Freeland,  have  been  gathering  a  huge  fleet  of 
ships  of  the  desert  (and  if  you've  ever  tried  to 
ride  one  you'd  know  exactly  why  the  brutes  are 
so  designated). 

Paul  Stays  Home 

This  will  be  the  fourth  British  film  featuring 
Paul  Robeson  in  an  African  setting  in 
which  he  hsis  avoided  the  irksome  necessity 
of  entering  the  Dark  Continent,  and  has  had 
Africa  brought  to  the  studio  for  his  convenience. 

First  there  was  London  Films'  Sanders  of 
the  River,  then  British  Lion's  Song  of  Freedom, 
then  Gaumont-British's  King  Solomon's  Mines 
(which  has  recently  got  under  way  at  Shepherd's 
Bush),  and  now  this  latest  one  for  Capitol,  which 
unfortunately  hasn't  been  christened  yet. 

I  wish  they'd  hurry  up  and  give  it  a  label, 
because  according  to  modem  usage  it  has  to 
change  its  name  at  least  twice  during  production, 
and  the  sooner  it  starts  the  better. 

By  the  way,  Thornton  Freeland  and  Walter 
Futter  are  going  farther  into  the  Sahara  than 
white  men  have  gone  before.  There  are 
apparently  wide  stretches  of  Africa  which  are 
yet  unexplored — at  any  rate,  by  our  all- 
conquering  race. 

This  is  about  the  only  excuse  for  calling  it  a 
Dark  Continent,  because  whenever  I've  been 
privileged  to  live  in  it  it's  been  lit  up  by  a  sun 
bright  enough  to  stand  you  on  your  ear  if  you 
dare  go  without  a  hat. 

Hard  on  Hardwicke 

Speaking   of    King   Solomon's    Mines,  Cedric 
Hardwicke  must  be  beginning  to  associate 
films  with  over-eating. 

In  Laburnum  Grove,  you  remember,  he  had 
to  consume  a  large  number  of  bananais;  now,  as 
Allan  Quatermain,  he  and  Anna  I^e  have  had 
to  eat  a  fresh-cooked  pancake  in  a  certain  scene. 

By  the  time  they  had  rehearsed  the  scene  a 
number  of  times,  and  made  one  or  two  retakes, 
they  found  themselves  having  to  eat  half  a 
dozen  each. 

I  fancy  Sir  Cedric  will  be  giving  Shrove 
Tuesday  a  miss  next  time  it  comes  round. 

The  scenery  in  which  he  has  been  working 
recently   on    this   picture   has   reminded  him 
irresistibly  of  his  early  days  in  the  theatre. 
"Years  ago  I  toured  South  Africa  playing 
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Shakespearean  roles,"  he  told  me.  "We  used  to 
carry  our  scenery  and  props  in  cape  carts  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  sit  round  camp  fires  in  the  evening." 

A  look  of  reminiscent  longing  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  added,  "And,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  there  were  no  pancakes." 

A  Drop  of  Irish 

Anna  Lee  is  playing  an  Irish  part  in  this 
picture— the  role  of  a  prospector's  daughter 
has  been  specially  written-in  for  her— and 
Tony  Quin  has  been  "lamin'  her"  the  brogue. 

Tony  was  a  member  for  years  of  the  famous 
Abbey  Theatre  company  in  Dublin,  and  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 
the  Irish  brogue  in  its  many  variations. 

He  taught  Anna  Lee  a  little  too  well.  WTiile 
she  was  preparing  for  King  Solomon's  Mines, 
she  had  to  appear  in  one  of  the  finishing  shots 
of  O.H.M.S.,  in  which  she  appears  as  a  very 
English  sergeant-major's  daughter;  and  poor 
Anna  came  straight  from  an  Irish  lesson  into  a 
scene  in  which  she  had  to  remark  that  a  certain 
soldier  was  in  her  father's  regiment. 

"Sure,  he's  wid  me  father  in  the  Wessex  !" 
she  exclaimed  in  a  rich  Irish  brogue,  and  broke 
up  the  party. 

Certainly  this  film  looks  like  a  break  for  Anna; 
instead  of  the  marvellous  confections  that 
G.-B.'s  glamour  girl  usually  wears,  she  is  seen 
this  time  in  a  very  patched  and  worn  khaki 
shirt  and  riding  breeches. 

Jingle — and  Jingo 

r  ondon  Melody  has  been  finishing  in  a  blaze 
'  of   glory    at    I'inewood,    where    I  found 
Herbert  Wilcox  directing  the  cabaret  sequences. 
Anna   Neagle,   who   was   a  chorus  girl  in 


Limelight  and  a  circus  trapese  artiste  in  The 
Three  Maxims,  has  now  turned  cabaa-et  star. 

There's  one  scene  in  particular  that  will  cause 
a  bit  of  a  stir  when  it  comes  on  to  the  screen; 
it's  a  number  called  "The  Jingle  of  the  Jungle," 
in  which  Anna  sings  and  dances  w^th  a  back- 
ground of  dusky  beauties  in  a  set  designed  in 
black  and  white. 

Now  that  Herbert  Wilcox  has  got  this  melody 
off  his  chest  and  into  the  cutting-room,  he  is 
waltzing  straight  into  The  Navy  Eternal;  that 
title  speaks  for  itself.   It's  a  propaganda  picture. 

Our  screens  are  allowed  to  show  us  the  glories 
of  our  army  and  navy,  but  it  isn't  considered 
advisable  to  allow  propaganda  against  war, 
because  that  would  cancel-out  the  benefit  of  the 
recruiting  propaganda. 

It's  all  very  logical,  of  course,  but  all  the 
same.  .  .  . 

The  Ship*s  Company 

Well,  anyway,  there  will  be  a  dramatic  story 
of  British  nationals  rescued  from  an 
insurrection;  and  a  naval  lieutenant  will  be 
captured  and  placed  on  board  a  rebel  battleship 
with  the  daughter  of  the  British  consul — and 
so  you  get  the  ingredients  of  a  tender  love  story. 

The  love-birds  are  young  Richard  Cromwell — 
who,  having  gallantly  represented  the  British 
Army  in  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer,  in  which  he 
betrayed  his  squadron  to  the  enemy,  is  now 
transferring  to  the  British  Navy — and  Hazel 
Terry. 

So  far  I  have  only  seen  Hazel  in  Marriage  of 
Corbal,  in  which  she  had  the  double  disadvantage 
of  having  to  cope  with  banal  dialogue  and 
masquerading  as  a  boy — which  only  one  actress 
in  about  five  thousand  is  able  to  do  with 
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An  impressixfe  ensemble  in  the  Butcher-Malcolm 
production,  "  Variety  Parade,"  /eaturing  Mrs. 
Jack  Hylton  and  her  band. 


conviction;  so  it's  not  surprising  that  she 
didn't  exactly  shine  in  that. 

This  one  should  give  better  scope  for  the 
famous  Terry  talent. 

Young  Cromwell  has  been  brought  specially 
from  Hollywood  to  play  the  part  of  the  hero, 
and  it  just  shows  how  lamentably  short  we  are 
of  young  players  capable  of  being  Naval  ofiftcers 
on  the  screen. 

H.  B.  Warner  is  coming  from  New  York  to 
play  the  consul;  if  you  saw  this  fine  actor 
recently  as  the  judge  in  the  court-room  sequence 
in  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town,  you'll  need  no  telling 
that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  the  old  skiU  in 
character  delineation. 

Land,  Sea  and  Air 

Then  there  is  Robert  Douglas,  who  has 
stepped  straight  from  London  Melody  to 
play  in  this;  Noah  Beery,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  State  where  the  insurrec- 
tion takes  place;  and  Richard  Ainley,  son  of 
the  famous  actor  Henry  Ainley.  Hazel  Terry, 
by  the  way,  is  now  under  contract  to  Herbert 
Wilcox. 

Exteriori  are  to  be  done  at  Weymouth,  with 
real  naval  ratings  doing  the  crowd  work;  and, 
as  in  O.H.M.S.,  some  of  them  will  get  into  fancy 
dress  to  represent  the  "  enemy." 

Most  of  the  insurrection  scenes  and  all  the 
interiors  will  be  shot  at  Pinewood;  the  whole 
thing  should  be  chock-full  of  action,  and  I  am 
rather  looking  forward  to  seeing  it,  because  I 
do  like  a  moving  picture  to  move. 


But  I  thinly  Herbert  Wilcox  would  be  well 
advised  to  change  the  title;  with  the  present 
one,  you  can  smell  propaganda  a  mile  away. 

Before  this  one  gets  as  far  as  the  studio, 
Herbert  Wilcox  will  have  finished  most  of  the 
interior  work  on  Splinters  in  the  Air,  in  which 
Sydney  Howard  plays  the  part  of  a  garage- 
proprietor  who  is  mistaken  for  his  brother,  a 
dare-devil  pilot  in  the  R..\.F. 

So  now  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  are  all  accounted  for,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  got  a  fair  show  in  The  Thirty-nine  Steps, 
and  the  railways  and  the  B.B.C.  in  about  a 
hundred  pictures — ^there  only  remains  the  Fire 
Brigade,  the  District  Nursing  Association,  and 
the  Holy  Rollers  to  immortalise. 

And  after  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  back  to 
just  ordinary  people. 

Dramatic 

I was  very  much  impressed  with  the  performance 
I  saw  Sebastian  Shaw  giving  the  other  day, 
as  Othello  in  the  stage-play  sequence  of  Men  Are 
Not  Gods — previously  called  Triangle. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  takes  the  part  of  his  wife, 
the  actress  who  plays  Desdemona;  but  in  the 
scene  given  from  the  Shakespearean  play,  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  be  asleep  until  she  was  strangled, 
and  then  to  be  dead. 

However,  there's  plenty  of  dramatic  acting 
for  her  in  the  rest  of  the  film,  when  she  sees  her 
handsome  young  husband  being  attracted  by 
Miriam  Hopkins.  .  .  . 
And  now  for  Bergner. 

The  Queen's  Hall  figured  prominently  in 
Elisabeth  Bergner's  phenomenally  successful 
picture  Escape  Me  Never;  perhaps  that's  why 
they  have  reconstructed  it  again  for  scenes  in 
Dreaming  Lips,  in  which  she  is  pla3ring  under  the 
direction  (as  usual)  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Paul 
Czinner. 

In  this  film,  Raymond  Massey  plays  the  part 
of  a  world-famous  violinist. 

The  Queen's  Hall  sequence  certainly  provided 
a  field-day  (or  field-week)  for  the  extras,  three 
hundred  of  whom  have  been  sitting  day  after 
day,  at  a  guinea  a  head,  listening  to  an  orchestra. 

And  while  this  has  been  going  on,  another 
Max  Schach  Trafalgar  film,  Pagliacci,  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion  at  Elstree,  with  Richard 
Tauber  in  the  leading  role  and  Steffi  Duna,  Diana 
Napier,  Esmond  Knight,  Arthur  Margetson,  and 
Jerry  Vemo  aiding  and  abetting. 

A  Welcome  Change 

Me,  I  am  by  no  means 
an  opera  fan ;  but  my 
chief  objection  to  opera  is, 
not  the  music  (I'm  not 
quite  such  a  barbarian  as 
that!)  but  the  way  the 
thing  pretends  to  tell  a 
story,  and  every  now  and 
then  advertises  the  fact 
that  the  story  is  only  a 
flimsy  pretext  for  the 
music. 

This  Pagliacci,  which 
Karl  Grune  is  directing, 
interests  me  particularly 
for  the  reason  that  the 
singing  is  introduced 
naturally,  falling  into  the 
plot  as  neatly  as  a  lid  fits 
a  teapot. 

Also,  if  I  am  to  be 
privileged  to  hear  Tauber 
sing  at  all,  I  would  rather 
he  sang  real  stuS  like 
Leoncavallo's  than  the 
comparatively  thin  and 
uninspired  music  he  has 
been  given  in  some  of  his 
films. 

.■\nother  Max  Schach 
picture.  Love  from  a 
Stranger,  is  in  danger  of 
being  held  up  because  Ann 
Harding  is  indisposed. 

Just  before  she 
developed  trouble  with 
her  throat,  1  watched  her 
working  on  a  scene  with 


Alistair  Sim  goes  goofy 
in  Oxford  Films'  "  My 
Partner  Mr.  Davis." 
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Biimie  Hale  (as  her  friend)  and  Jean  CadeU  (as 
her  Aunt  Lou)  in  which  they  "crack  a  bottle" 
of  champagne  to  celebrate  Ann's  good  fortune 
in  winning  a  big  French  lottery. 

A  Thriller 

This  is  the  incident  upon  which  the  whole 
story  hinges,  for  the  prize  attracts  the 
attention  of  a  handsome  and  fascinating  man 
(played  by  Basil  Rathbone,  and  who,  I  ask  you, 
is  better  qualified?)  who  sweeps  the  poor  lady 
incontinently  into  marriage,  and  then.  .  .  . 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  Agatha 
Christie  ever  wrote,  and  it  certainly  has  lost 
nothing  by  its  adaptation  for  the  stage  by 
Frank  Vosper. 

I'm  inclined  to  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  big 
success  for  producer  Max  Schach;  so  far  his 
happiest  effort  has  been  another  "non-costume" 
film,  the  Tom  Wiills  starring  picture  Dishonour 
Bright. 

Down  Hammersmith  way,  JuUus  Hagen  and 
Franco-London  are  jointly  going  very  strong 
with  the  first  bi-lingual  talkie  to  be  made  there, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  in  British  studios — 
originally  to  be  called  Widow's  Island,  but  now 
rechristened  No  Return. 

More  War 

It  has  two  directors,  Maurice  Elvey  and  Claude 
Heymann,  who  shoot  respectively  (and 
alternatively)  the  English  and  French  versions; 
and  Marcelle  ChantaUe,  the  French  film  star,  is 
playing  the  lead  in  both  versions. 

In  the  English  version  there  are  also  Paul 
Cavanagh,  Olga  Lindo,  Garry  Marsh,  Evelyn 
Roberts,  Bobbie  Comber,  Denier  Warren,  Frank 
Atkinson,  and  Alistair  Sim;  and  a  very  im- 
pressive cast  too,  as  I  think  you'll  agree. 

This  story  has  a  fljish-back  to  war-time,  and 
scenes  in  the  French  trenches  have  already  been 
shot,  with  realistic  dug-outs,  barbed-wire  fences, 
and  tanks. 

At  Twickenham,  his  spiritual  home,  JuUus 
Hagen  has  Silver  Blaze  on  the  floor,  with  Arthur 
Wontner  as  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  role  which  has 
now  become  his  by  right  of  conquest. 

Tom  Bentley,  directing,  has  been  shooting 
the  sequence  in  which  the  racehorse  is  missing 
from  its  stable,  and  its  groom  is  lying  murdered 
on  the  doorstep. 

B-r-r-r  ! 
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•bstinacy 
her.  they 
ire,  irtel- 
■'  Mary." 


Wfim  Dodsworth  (Ruth  Chatterton)  tells  her 
'  'isband  (Walter  Huston)  that  she  has  determined 
Hvorre  him  to  marry  a  youth  twenty  years  her 
—  ■  iunior. 


'THE  /;300,000^  film  adaptation  of 
Sinclair  Lewis*  best-seller  story  of 
the  final  fling  of  a  middle-aged  wife 
obsessed  with  the  fear  of  age  gives  Ruth 
Chatterton  her  finest  role  for  years  and 
brings  Walter  Huston  back  to  the  top  of 
the  screen  world. 


Di\.  ^  w; .  ■,,  after  many  weary  weeb.'- 
alone  in  Europe,  meets  the  charming 
Mrs.  Cortright,  whom  he  knows 
sightly,  in  a  Naples  tourist  bureau. 


Arrwld  Iselin  {Paul  Lukas),  yet 
another  lover,  and  an  impas- 
sioned one,  in  the  life  of  the  age- 
hmr.ted  Fran  Dodsworth 
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ihe  Stom  of  the  film 

TWO  Fl7%0« 

MarjofJj  Willldms 


'Perhaps  mademoiselle  would  rather  not  kiss  me;  perhaps  she  would 
like  better  to  kiss  the  horse,"  suggested  Victor. 


■  T  was  only  a  kiss  to  a  bottle 
of  wine  that  his  horse  would 
win  against  hers,  and  he 
had  won  the  bet.  Sergeant 
Victor,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Company  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
looked  down  at  the  dark-eyed 
girl  who  professed  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  horses  than  Captain 
Menzies. 

The  North  African  sun  burned 
down  on  the  Arab  town  and  on 
the  arid  desert  beyond.  Victor 
sensed  in  Cigarette  no  mere 
light  o'  love,  but  for  her  loyalty 
and  comradeship,  regarded  as 
the  mascot  of  the  regiment,  a 
reluctance  to  carry  the  under- 
-standing  between  them  to  a  finish. 

■ '  Perhaps  mademoiselle  would 
rather  not  kiss  me;  perhaps  she 
would  like  better  to  kiss  the  horse 
on  which  1  was  so  lucky  as  to 
win  the  race,"  he  suggested. 

He  was  not  prepared  for  her, 
instead  of  replying,  to  dig  her  .spurs 
into  her  mount  and  head  for  the 
open  desert.  To  the  laughter  of  the 
Captain  and  the  Arab  onkxskers, 
Victor  gave  cha.se.  This  time  her 
horse  refused  to  be  outridden.  He 
had  to  come  abreast  of  her  and 
drag  her  from  her  saddle  to  his. 

"  I-eave  me  alone  !  I'utmedown!" 
she  cried.  Not  until  he  had  rolled 
her  on  to  the  sand,  demanding  to 
know  whether  she  was  hurt,  did  he 
again  give  her  the  chance  to  avoid 
payment  of  hLs  due. 

"  Please  forgive  me,"  he  said 
gently.    "After  all,  you  did  say, 
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when  you  took  me  on  in  that  race, 
it  wouJd  kill  you  if  I  collected  my 

kiss." 

"Would  it  have  killed  you  to 
have  taken  it?"  she  said  very  low. 

"  I  should  say  not  I "  He  accepted 
the  offer  of  her  lips,  finding  them 
sweet  as  any  legionaire,  or  perhaps, 
because  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
gentler  things  of  life,  sweeter  than 
many  would  have  done.  Nor  did  he 
grumble  when,  their  horses  having 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  gallop 
off,  he  carried  Cigarette  back  to 
camp. 

Though  accustomed  to  a  life  far 
different  from  that  he  now  led, 
Victor  had  reason  to  be  pleased. 
Commandant  Major  Doyle,  dis- 
ciplinarian, had  promoted  him  to 
sergeant  for  success  in  saving  a 
handful  of  ambushed  men  from 
Arab  treachery.  He  had  a  friend 
in  Rake,  the  cockney,  who  had  to  be 
schooled  in  avoiding  calling  Victor 
"Sir."  Now,  Cigarette,  whose  smile 
or  frown  was  matter  of  moment  to 
the  legionaires  who  frequented  the 
caf6  named  after  her  was  virtually 
at  his  feet. 

With  a  .slight  swagger  about  his 
well-knit  figure  and  keenly-alive 
face,  with  its  dark  eyes  and  tooth- 
brush moustache.  Victor  reported 
that  evening  to  the  Commandant. 

"Did  you  find  out  anything  at 
the  horse  market?"  the  Major 
in({uired,  with  added  bluntness  from 
the  knowledge  that  no  amount  of 
superiority  of  rank  could  confer  on 
him  the  breedmg  innate  in  the  man 
before  him. 

"Nothing   definite.     I    got  the 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  *'  Under  Two  Rags,"  by 
permission  of  Twentieth-Century  Fox  Films,  Ltd. 
See  "On  the  Screens  Now"  feature,  page  28,  for  the 
full  cast  and  Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 


impression  that  something  was 
afoot." 

Lucky  for  Victor  that  the  Com- 
mandant's thoughts  were  likewise 
far  from  matters  military. 

"What — what  did  you.  say?" 
he  inquired. 

Victor  repeated  the  vague  state- 
ment. 

"Did  anything  else  of  importance 
happen  this  afternoon?" 

"No.  .  .  .  That  is,  nothing  of  a 
military  nature,  sir." 

"Thauk  you,  sergeant." 

Whereat  Victor,  aware  that  news, 
even  so  trivial  as  in  regard  to  horse- 
racing  and  bets,  traveUed  fast  in 
the  Legion,  might  have  taken 
warning.  Not  being  remotely  in 
love  with  Cigarette,  however,  he 
faUed  to  detect  his  superior's  jea- 
lousy. The  company,  after  the  Arab 
skirmish,  had  returned  to  the 
comparatively  civilised  French 
military  headquarters  at  Abeshe. 

Victor,  therefore,  was  not  surprised, 
though  he  might  be  startled,  at 
seeing  a  feminine  visitor  being 
shown  round  the  dormitory  by 
Major  Doyle.  He  was,  in  fact, 
startled,  for  the  lady  in  question 
would  have  been  considered  striking 
at  an  English  tea-piarty.  Her 
elegant  figure,  set  off  by  pin-spot 
beribboned  muslin,  the  fashion  of 
the  turn  of  last  century,  was 
matched  by  the  purity  of  her 
features  and  colouring  beneath  a 
flower-trimmed  hat. 

Gloved  hands  resting  on  her  lace- 
edge  parasol,  she  made  Victor 
supremely  conscious  of  his  shabby 
shorts,  open  shirt,  and  apology  for  a 
tie.  Major  Doyle,  in  be-medalled 
uniform,  complete  with  sword,  per- 
formed the  introduction. 

"  Your  work,  sergeant  ? "  Lady 
Venetia  Cunningham  inquired. 
"What  a  beautiful  carving  of  an 
English  thoroughbred  hunter." 

Victor  bowed.  "  A  lot  he'd  know 
about  hunters.  He  sees  nothing  but 
Arab  ponies  in  these  parts,"  Major 
Doyle  observed. 

"Excuse  me  a  minute,  my  lady." 
Blessing  the  opportunity  given  by 
the  Major's  horror  at  and  subsequent 
removal  of  a  pair  of  breeches  hanging 
out  to  dry  on  a  line  opposite,  Victor 
drew  imperceptibly  nearer  the  ad- 
mirer of  fine  woodcarving. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  my  horse." 

"I  think  it's  lovely." 

"I'll  buy  it  for  you,"  the  Major 


said.  "Here,  sergeant,  a  franc.  A 
week's  pay." 

Desperately  Victor  sought  her 
eyes.  She  saw  and  understood. 
"No,  no,  Major  Doyle,  I  couldn't 
really,"  she  protested.  "  I  know  the 
sergeant  doesn't  want  to  part  with 
it." 

"Seeing  someone  like  that  sort  o' 
makes  one  homesick,"  was  Rake's 
remark  as  the  dormitory  resumed 
its  normal  appearance.  "  I  did  bear 
there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the  hotel 
to-night.  Have  you  got  a  late  pass, 
sir- — I  mean,  sergeant  ? " 

Though  it  meant  gate-crashing, 
Victor  decided  to  take  the  hint. 
Captain  Menzies  was  twirling  his 
long  moustaches  while  in  conversa- 
tion on  the  hotel  balcony,  with  Lady 
Venetia,  lovelier  than  ever  in  shim- 
mering silk  with  puffed  sleeves, 
as  Victor  came  up  the  steps. 

Important  dispatches  just  arrived, 
sir,  for  Colonel  Ferol,"  he  said, 
repeating  the  phrase  which  had 
enabled  him  to  pass  the  guard. 
He  held  his  breath  while  the  bait 
•was  taken.  "Was  there  any  such 
message?"  Lady  Venetia  asked 
with  a  twinkle,  as  Captain  Menzies, 
excusing  himself,  left  the  balcony. 

"Yes;  in  that  dispatches  have 
arrived.  But  I  didn't  bring  them." 

"Then  isn't  it  dangerous  for  you 
to  be  here?" 

"  Doubly.  On  one  side,  confine- 
ment to  barracks;  on  the  other, 
your  eyes.  No,  don't  call  me  daring. 
What  I  really  came  for  is  to  bring 
you  this.  You  were  kind  enough  to 
admire  it,  but  I  couldn't  sell  it,  and 
with  a  third  party  present  it  was 
impossible  to  give  it.  Please  accept 
it." 

Hours  of  practice  in  wood- 
car\-ing  were  recompensed  as  her 
hand  touched  something  of  his  for 
the  first  time.  "  It's  the  most 
exciting  thing  that's  happened  in  all 
this  monotonous  country,"  she 
declared. 

"Monotonous!  But  this  isn't 
Africa,"  he  reminded.  "This  is  just 
an  hotel.  Did  you  ever  climb  when 
you  were  little  ?  On  the  far  side  of 
the  wall  are  the  native  towns,  the 
Jewish  bazaars,  the  cafds,  the 
Kabyle  dancers?  Will  you  risk  a 
scramble  ? " 

With  her  beside  him,  Victor 
found  a  new  fascination  in  watching 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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WHEN    SUSAN    ANN    IS  CHRISTENED... 


TAc  Lovable  Fragrance 


Three  generations  foregatlier  for  such  an  important  family  event, 
and  the  lovable  fragrance  of  Yarclley  Lavender  is  an  endearing  link 
between  them.  The  first  perfume  of  youth,  it  adds  charm  to  the 
lady  of  fashion  and  lends  dignity  to  the  older  generation. 
Yardley  Lavender  can  be  worn  with  perfect  taste  at  any  time,  and 
is  fashion's  chosen  perfume  for  the  informal  and  outdoor  occasion. 
Its  clean,  fresh  fragrance  makes  it  the  one  perfume  that  never  cloys. 

Perfume  in  Sprinkler  Bottles  2/6  to  10/6.  Larger  sizes  up  to  a  guineas.  Lavender 
Soap — *  The  Luxury  Soap  of  the  World  ' — a/6  a  box  of  3  tablets,  Lavender 
Face  Powder  ij^,  Lipstick  3/',  Complexion  Cream  3/6,  etc.  etc.      Not  in  I.F.S. 

Of  all  Chemists^  Coiffeurs  and  Stores. 
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3^  <i  Sf»-^' 

Miss  Dorothy  Dickson 

has  infiniie  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  troubles  of  a  young  girl's  heart.  Is  there  a 
message  for  you  in  the  advice  she  gives  here  ? 


lOo  many  young  people  have  asked  me  this  question 
— and  many  I  know  would  fight  shy  of  even 
mentioning  it,  yet  they  wonder,  and  all  the  while 
love  goes  by  ! 

Now  let's  be  frank  and  open.  What  do  men 
fall  for?  Personality?  —  up  to  a  point.  Brains? 
—  well,  they're  important.  Yet,  unreasonable 
as  it  may  be,  it's  Beauty,  glamorous  beauty  that 
kindles  the  flame  of  love.  And  by  beauty  I  don't 
mean  a  figure  of  Venus  and  classic  perfection  of 
features.  No  !  What  a  man  admires  is  a  woman 
who  is  vibrant,  alive,  with  the  rosy  blush  of  youth 
on  her  cheeks.  It  is  colour — natural,  radiant  colour 
that  gives  a  woman  glamour,  attractiveness, 
appeal!  And  you  can  have  this  beauty  for  your 
own. 

Khasana  Blush  Cream  is  a  soft  fragrant  cream 
which  turns  to  a  natural  rosy  blush  the  moment 
you  apply  it.  No  matter  what  your  type  of 
colouring  is,  dark  or  fair  or  redhead,  Khasana 
Blush  Cream-  is  your  colouring,  your  natural  skin 
tone.  So  easy  to  apply,  it  is  waterproof  and  kiss 
proof — one  application  lasts  all  day.  Just  try  it  and 
watch  the  transformation — you're  younger,  you're 
alive,  so  lovely  and  so  lovable  I ' 


JCkxikma 


BLUSH  CREAM 


Khj^anii  Blu->h  Cream 
cun  l>c  had  in  four 
culuurs  :  Blush  Light 
Tor  Blondes :  Blush 
Dark  for  Brunettes: 
alsoCoralandCarmine 
for  those  who  favour 
deeper  colouring. 
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'I  rial  size  Gd. 

Ask  for  Khasana  Lipstick  in  matching  colours 


snake-charmers  and  drinking  cofiee 
in  a  purely  Arab  caf^.  Not  tmtil 
Legionary  Petain  appeared,  luckily 
allowing  time  for  Venetia  to  pull 
back  a  door  upon  herself  before 
bearing  that  she  was  the  object  of 
search,  did  Victor  insist  of  hunying 
the  lady  home.  On  the  hotel  steps 
she  asked  for  the  necklace  he  had 
been  keeping  for  safety  in  his 
pocket. 

"May  the  poor  but  honest  soldier 
have  his  reward?"  he  asked.  "Give 
me  leave  to  fasten  it." 

In  doing  so,  he  would  have  kissed 
the  exquisite  nape  the  more  attrac- 
tive for  the  want  of  coquetry  in  its 
owner. 

It  was  certainly  no  thought  of 
Cigarette,  even  now  fuming  at  the 
empty  table  Sergeant  Victor  had 
booked  for  the  evening,  that  made 
him  refrain.  To  lure  Venetia  to 
another  meeting,  by  a  promise  of 
showing  her  an  even  more  real 
Africa  in  the  Maibou  oasis,  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  refusing 
to  flirt  with  her. 

He  would  have  followed  up  that 
meeting,  more  than  ever  in  love,  but 
already  at  the  Governor's  palace  the 
flames  of  war  were  threatening  to 
annihilate  romance.  Following  the 
return  of  the  body  of  Ben  Hamidou, 
partisan  chieftain,  to  the  palace 
steps  with  a  knife  through  his  heart, 
the  Fourteenth  Company  received 
marching  orders. 

To  stop  the  juncture  of  three 
hostile  tribes  under  command  of 
Sidi  Ben  Youssif,  was  the  announced 
objective. 

Rake,  busying  himself  with  Vic- 
tor's kit,  imparted  more  personal 
information  which  came  as  a  shock. 
"You  know  as  how  the  British  are 
helping  us  in  this  show  sergeant  ? 
Fighting  under  two  flags,  we  are,  as 
I  might  say.  Lord  Seraph's  been  in 
consultation  with  the  Governor  about 
supporting  the  French  in  suppressing 
the  Arab  revolt.  I  just  seen 'is  lordship 
going  into  the  hotel.  The  Lady 
Venetia  wot  came  here  the  other 
day  is  'is  lordship's  niece." 

"Then  I've  got  to  get  my  carving 
back.  If  Seraph  sees  it,  hell  know 
who  I  am.  Bring  my  kit.  I'll  meet 
you  on  parade  in  time  for  marching 
orders.  Don't  worry." 

Hurrying  through  the  narrow 
street,  Victor  was  in  no  mood  to  be 
stopped  by  Cigarette,  though  her 
distress  forced  him  to  be  gentle. 

"I'm  sorry  you  should  have  been 
looking  for  me  at  the  cafe,  my  dear, 
but  I  was  detained.  Now  I'm  in  a 
hurry." 

"You'd  leave  Abeshe  without 
saying  goodbye  ? " 

Aware  that  her  tears  were  immin- 
ent, he  excused  himself,  took  her 
hand,  and  hurried  on.  He  hated 
parting  with  her,  seeing  her  gaiety 
ravaged  as  by  an  east  wind,  but 
never  susjjected  that  the  damage 
would  be  lasting.  Besides,  urgency 
to  secure  the  carving  obliterated 
every  other  thought.  He  had  gained 
the  entrance  of  Venetia's  room 
when  she  came  by. 

"  Victor  !  I'm  thankful  to  see  you 
here.  Otherwise  I  should  have  come 
to  you.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  carving  !  .  .  . 
Certainly  take  it,  if  you'll  give  it  me 
when  you  come  back." 

"You  won't  be  here  then.  You'll 
be  in  England." 

"  No,  I  shall  be  here.  I  can't  leave 
you,  ever.  When  two  people  love 
as  we  do,  why  talk  of  parting  ? " 

"  But  I  can  never  live  in  England. 
If  1  did,  it  would  be  in  gaol." 

There  was  no  time  to  add,  even 
if  he  had  wished,  that  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  a  (>uard's  regiment  and 
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burying  himself  in  the  Legion  was 
his  acceptance  of  the  blame  for  the 
shortcoming  of  a  younger  brother. 
Lord  Seraph,  calling  up  the  stairs 
for  his  niece,  transformed  the  lover 
into  the  soldier.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  battalion  in  column  of  route 
with  the  Fourteenth  Company  at 
its  head,  marched  out  of  Abeshe. 

Drought,  heat,  forced  marches, 
responsibility  as  leader  of  a  mobile 
patrol,  night  and  day,  in  danger  of 
being  shot  down  by  Arab  snipers — 
these  Victor  had  expected  as 
Legionary  in  the  field.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  find  a  traitor  in  the 
camp.  Major  Doyle,  now  promoted 
colonel,  whom  Venetia,  in  Victor's 
hearing,  had  once  described  as  a 
bull  in  a  china  shop,  showed  an 
entire  lack  of  finesse  in  dealing  with 
the  object  of  personal  dislike. 

Reporting  to  Colonel  Doyle  for 
the  third  time  since  marching  orders, 
Victor  noted  the  malice  in  the  other's 
eye. 

"Well,  sergeant.  ..." 

"Section  patrolled  as  far  as 
Ghardia.  Six  men  lost,  five  kiUed, 
one  captured." 

"FiU  up  the  gaps.  Take  twenty 
men  and  go  back  to  Ghardia.  Posi- 
tion must  be  held  at  the  cost  of  the 
last  man." 

"  So  you're  making  sure  of  me 
this  time  ?  Quite  apparent,  isn't  it. 
Three  times  you've  sent  me  out, 
hoping  I  wouldn't  come  back.  But, 
like  the  bad  penny,  I  keep  on 
turning  up." 

"  Insubordination  !  You  know 
what  that  means?" 

"  Death  probably.  Death  one  way 
or  the  other.  Your  orders  shall  be 
carried  out,  sir." 

Having  seen  that  Rake  and  three 
men,  either  young  or  with  a  ten- 
dency to  "  cafard,"  were  not  selected, 
Victor  made  up  liis  patrol  of  twenty, 
aware  that  it  was  being  sent  against 
Arab  strength  of  anything  up  to 
four  thousand.  He  never  thought 
to  reach  the  j>ost  at  Ghardia, 
consisting  of  a  single  fort,  backed 
by  sandhills. 

Dog-tired,  the  men  fell  out  while 
Victor  wrote  a  rejwrt  for  the 
partisan,  Ben  Husson,  to  take  to 
the  Commandant. 

"Post  at  Ghardia  surrounded. 
Sidi  Ben  Yousifl  has  advanced 
main  force  to  surrounding  hills. 
Our  casualties  ten  men.  And  you 
can  tell  the  Commandant  by  word 
of  mouth,  Ben  Husson,  that  this 
time  the  bad  penny  won't  turn  up. 
He'll  understand,"  Victor  added. 

Knowing  something  of  Colonel 
Doyle's  temi)er,  Victor  hardly  ex- 
pected that  even  now  the  battalion 
would  move  out  to  give  supp)ort. 
When,  however,  Ivan,  the  Muscovite 
corporal  on  the  firing  step,  an- 
nounced the  sudden  disappearance 
of  snipers  and  ces.sation  -of  .Arab  fire, 
Victor's  first  reaction  was  relief. 
W'hile  commenting  to  Ivan  that 
the  battalion  must  be  on  its  way, 
commonsense  dawned. 

"That's  the  reason  for  the  Arabs 
holding  off.  Of  course,  it's  a  trap. 
The  battalion  will  get  wiped  out," 
he  cried.  Too  late  to  get  through  a 
warning.  Before  sunset  the  battalion 
marching  in  column,  appeared  on 
the  of>en  approach  to  the  fort.  With 
the  old  battle  cry  "  IJ  Allah  ! "  three 
thousand  Arabs  slump)ed  over  their 
horses,  gallof»ed  down  from  the  hills. 

"Can't  we  do  anything?"  Ivan 
demanded  as  he  and  Victor  peered 
horrified    from    the    fort    at  the 
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battalion,  taking  inadequate  ground 
cover  and  firing  steadily,  being  cut 
to  pieces. 

"Nothing;  it'll  be  our  turn  next." 

"They  seem  to  be  driving  them 
ofi,  sergeant." 

"That's  the  Commandant's  work. 
Order  out  of  chaos.  The  only  man 
in  the  Legion  who  could  have  done 
it.  If  they  can  hold  out  till  dark 
they  may  have  a  chance." 

Before  night  they  carried  the 
Commandant,  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  into  the  fort.  Victor, 
under  orders,  left  immediately  with 
a  scouting  party.  Colonel  Doyle, 
bandaged,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
looked  more  human  in  the  lamp- 
light as  Victor  came  into  the  fort 
living-room. 

"Qit  down  !  So  the  bad  penny's  still 
O  in  circulation,"  he  said,  having 
received  Victor's  report  and  ordered 
double  sentries  to  be  posted,  pending 
a  renewed  Arab  attack. 
"Still,  sir." 

"Victor,  why  did  you  take 
Cigarette  from  me  ?  She  loves  you. 
She  said  so.  Lucky  devil ! " 

"Cigarette  !  So  that's  why  you 
wanted  me  out  of  the  way.  You're 
wrong,  colonel.  I'm  in  love,  but  not 
with  Cigarette.  " 

"  You're  lying." 

"What  difference  does  it  make? 
We'll  both  be  dead  to-morrow.  " 

"  Unless  the  four  squadrons  of 
Chasseurs  on  the  way  get  here 
before  their  scheduled  time.  They're 
due  at  noon." 

"Then  it's  time  we  need.  .  .  . 
Perhaps — ^perhaps  I  could  give  you 
that." 

"How?  We  can't  spare  any 
men." 

"I  wouldn't  need  any.  All  I  need 
is  your  permission,  and  if  I  don't 
come  back  your  score  is  settled, 
anyway." 

Within  an  hour,  Victor,  wearing  a 
burnous,  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Ben  Youssiff's  tent. 

"  A  pleasure  to  renew  a  friendship, 
Sidi  Ben  Youssiff,"  he  said,  looking 
for  possible  treachery  behind  the 
reserve  of  the  Arab  chief.  "You 
remember  Ralph  Brett,  of  Magdalen? 
We  were  up  in  the  same  year — '92. 
We  met  at  one  of  Professor  Yorke's 
teas." 

"But,  of  course — this  is  most 
amusing — Balliol  and  Magdalen  men 
meet  in  the  desert  as  enemies.  Sit 


down.  We  will  drink  coffee  aod  you 
shall  tell  my  why  you've  done  me 
this  honour." 

"To  save  my  life  and  possibly 
yours.  Recently  a  British  Commis- 
sioner arrived  at  Abeshe,  as  no 
doubt  your  spies  know,  with  a  view 
of  lending  armed  support  to  the 
French.  It  would  be  awkward  if 
you  were  caught  with  British  troops 
behind  you." 

"  In  French  territory.  Ridiculous!" 

"The  secret  has  been  well  kept. 
You  have  your  scouts.  Send  them 
out." 

Successfully  avoiding  thought  of 
the  future,  Victor  surrendered  him- 
self to  Eastern  hospitality  as  a 
change  from  hard  tack,  and  was 
thus  the  better  prepared  to  meet 
Ben  Youssiff's  morning  greeting. 

"You  lied  to  me,  my  fine  college 
friend.  My  scouts  have  been  out  all 
night.  There  are  no  British  within 
five  hundred  miles,  and  you  knew  it." 

"Quite.  Now  that  I  have  been 
amused,  how  d'you  propose  to 
make  fun  of  me  ?  " 

'  ■  You  remember  soccer  ?  We  play 
it  now  on  horse  back,  and  you  shall 
be  the  ball;  sport  of  both  sides  of 
the  game.  Guards,  take  him 
outside  ! " 

Hustled  from  the  tent  with  his 
arms  tied,  Victor  could  hardly  beUeve 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes.  "The  time 
was  barely  ten,  yet  already  across 
the  sand  slopes  rode  a  mounted 
company  of  men  with  penons  and 
colours  flying;  the  Chasseurs  two 
hours  ahead  of  schedule.  At  their 
head  rode  a  single  figure,  sUght, 
draped  in  the  garments  of  an  Arab, 
reminding  Victor  of  someone  he  had 
witnessed  riding  before.  A  shot  rang 
out  from  a  sniper  behind  him,  and 
the  figure,  rolling  from  its  horse,  fell 
to  the  sand. 

""1  Victor — it's  you — my  love.  I've 
V  seen  so  many  men  die.  I  know 
what  this  is.  You  can't  do  anything. 
Victor  !  I  saw  the  English  lady  who 
loves  you.  She  said  if  I  loved  you  I 
would  try  and  save  you.  I  found 
Ben  Youssiff's  camp  and  told  the 
Chasseurs  the  way.  Tell  her  I  tried, 
won't  you? " 

Overcome  with  humility,  pity, 
and  sadness,  he  drew  the  dark  head 
of  the  dying  girl  to  his  breast.  Two 
days  later,  with  Venetia  one  of  the 
many  onlookers  behind  him,  Victor 
stood  at  attention  before  the  cofl&n 
containing  the  body  of  the  Legion's 
darling  to  be  buried  with  fuU 
honours  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
Medaille  Militare — Mademoiselle 
Cigarette,  who  had  staked  her  love 
against  a  man's  jealousy  and  won. 
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The  lady  in  question  ux>uld  have 
been  considered  striking  at  an 
English  tea-party. 


SOCIAL   GOSSIP  AND 
A  TALE  OF  TROUBLE 
HAPPILY  ENDED 

By  MOLLY  MONTAGUE 


THIS  is  a  whirlwind 
world.  You  wake  up  one 
morning  and  customs 
which  yesterday  you  thought 
had  come  to  stay  have  vanished 
overnight.  Take  the  large 
cocktail  party  for  instance. 
In  Mayfair  it  is  now  definitely 
OUT  !  In  its  place  has  come 
the  very  smart  film  first  night. 
The  notabilities  at  the  opening 
night  of  The  Great  Ziegfeld 
were  such  that  the  stalls  and 
grand  circle  ptositively  glit- 
tered with  jewels. 

Country-house  dances,  so 
familiar  in  Edwardian  times, 
have  returned,  and  the  most 
sophisticated  of  all  entertain- 
ments has  appeared ;  this  con- 
sists of  dining  at  tables  in  a  _ 
theatre  while  a  startling 
cabaret  show  is  performed. 
All  the  rage  on  Broadway,  this 
innovation  to  our  night  life  is  now 
the  old  Prince  Edward  Theatre. 


Gift  for  the  week  is  a  remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  modern  ills. 

to  be  found  at  the  London  Casino — 


A  DEVOTED  COUPLE 

I  began  this  little  chat  by  talking  about  changes.  Let  me  continue  it 
by  talking  about  something  which  should  be  unchanging — love.  This 
story  of  devotion  concerns  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  was  happily  married 
to  a  charming  young  wife. 

Some  few  years  ago  his  wife  became  troubled  with  Rheumatism,  which, 
in  spite  of  various  treatments,  steadily  grew  worse.  All  manner  of  ways  of 
obtaining  relief  were  tried  unstintingly.  The  young  couple's  income  was 
considerably  reduced.  The  wife's  condition  grew  worse,  and  gradually 
developed  into  a  chronic  stage  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis.  \Miat  a  bhght  had 
descended  upon  that  so  happy  home  !  Although  doctors  and  speciahsts 
strove  hard,  the  heroic  little  woman  who  had  borne  her  harrowing  burden 
with  such  fortitude  could  obtain  no  alleviation  even  from  their  expert 
administrations. 

Then  a  chance  acquaintance  recommended  a  simple  form  of  treatment 
that  had  many  remarkable  cases  to  its  merit.  With  fresh  hope  the  young 
couple  appUed  for  a  sample  and  a  booklet  describing  the  treatment,  although 
it  seemed  that  the  simple  little  gelatine  capsules  which  were  contained  in 
the  sample  could  not  possibly  bring  about  results,  when  all  other  forms  of 
treatment  had  failed. 

SUCCESS 

However,  "as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  floating  straw,"  the  young 
wife,  in  desperation,  commenced  the  treatment.  After  the  first  dose  she 
was  feeling  better.  In  a  fortnight  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
condition.  Within  two  months  all  sign  of  the  supposed  "incurable" 
complaint  had  entirely  disappeared  !  Thus  were  the  young  husband's 
increasing  financial  sacrifices  rewarded  ! 

The  treatment  is  marketed  under  the  name  of  "Curicones,"  and  has  been 
available  now  for  over  20  years.  It  has  earned  the  praise  of  many  eminent 
medical  men,  including  Harley  Street  specialists,  who  had  pronounced 
the  capsules  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  treatment  of  Rheumatic  and 
Arthritic  disorders. 

CHANCE  TO  PLAY  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 

Now  if  you  yourself  suffer  from  a  rheumatic  or  arthritic  ill,  or  have  a 
friend  so  afflicted,  make  use  of  my  shopping  coupon  which  I  give  below. 
Without  delay,  fill  it  in  clearly  with  your  name  and  address  or  the  name 
and  address  of  your  friend  and  send  it  to  me  as  directed  on  the  coupon. 
Then  I  will  arrange  that  you  receive,  free  of  all  charge,  and  post  free,  a 
wonderful  trial  supply  of  "  Curicones."  I  will  also  arrange  that  this  generous 
gift  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  splendid  little  booklet  explaining  the  cause 
of  rheumatic  and  arthritic  troubles.  Act  now,  and  bring  relief,  if  not  to 
yourself,  at  least  to  your  friend.  If  you  don't  seal  the  envelope,  a  halfpenny 
stamp  is  enough  for  the  coupon.    Good-bye  for  the  present. 

MOLLY  MONTAGUE. 


To  Molly  Montague,  P.B.4  Dept.,  19  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.4. 

Please  send  free  of  charge  the  "Curicones"  sample  you  offer. 

Name  

Address  ,  
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

^-RVING   THALBERG  has 
left   a  memorial  in  this 
beautiful  production  which 
^  will  ensure  his  name  being 
handed  down  to  posterity 
as  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  the 
progress  of  the  klnema. 

It  is  not  that  he  has  brought 
Shakespeare  to  the  screen,  that 
has  been  done  several  times,  not 
only  in  the  last  year  or  two  but 
twenty  years  ago. 

His  genius  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  has,  more  successfully  than 
anyone  hitherto,  translated 
Shakespeare's  work  into  a  posi- 
tive screen  medium,  with  an 
artistry  and  sensitivity  which 
brings  out  to  the  fuU  the  beauty 
of  the  poet's  work. 

He  has  introduced  jiction  and 
pictorial  detail  in  a  manner 
which  does  but  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  lines  and  accen- 
tuates the  dramatic  intensity  of 
the  immortal  love  story. 

Thalberg's  was  the  conception  and 
the  people  he  engaged  to  carry  it 
out  have  not  failed  him. 

From  the  opening  fight  between 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets  followed 
by  the  banquet  given  by  Lord 
Capnlet  to  the  final  tragic  scene 
in  the  Capulet  vault,  George  Cukor's 
direction  is  faultless. 

His  settings  are  on  a  vast  scale 
but  yet  they  are  not  obtrusive; 
they  blend  with  the  action  and  give 
hfe  and  colour  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
dance  sequence  at  Capulet's  house 
where  Romeo  first  meets  Juliet.  The 
rhythm  of  the  music  and  action 
is  perfectly  wedded. 

Indeed  a  large  meed  of  praise  is 
due  to  Herbert  Stothart  for  his 
exceptionally  good   musical  score. 

A  happier  choice  than  LesUe 
Howard  for  Romeo  I  could  not 
imagine.  He  plays  him  with  a 
restrained  fervour  and  sincerity 
that  is  wholly  admirable.  His 
gestures,  his  fleeting  and  sensitive 
expressions  all  add  to  the  charm  of 
the  words  which  he  sf)eaks  with  a 
naturalness  and   unaffected  grace. 

Here  is  a  Romeo  who  believes  in 
and  feels  his  love  and  makes  you 
believe  in  it  and  suffer  with  him. 
Norma  Shearer's  Juliet  is  also  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Any  fear  that  her 
age  might  make  the  role  too  mature 
for  its  original  conception  is  banished 
by  the  easy  and  childlike  unsophis- 
tication  she  displays  in  her  early 
scenes. 

The  character  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult  one  to  play  since  Juliet 
must  grow,  mentally,  from  a  child 
to  a  woman  in  the  course  of  the 
play.  This  Norma  Shearer  succeeds 
in  doing  with  the  utmost  conviction 
f-nd  appeal. 

John  Barrymore  plays  Mercutio 
with  all  the  robust  tradition  of  the 
stage.  He  is  inclined  to  rant  but 
still  I  found  his  performance  good. 
His  death  .scene  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  acting. 

As  the  Nurse,  Exlna  May  Oliver  is 
sound.     She   plays  it  rather  too 
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"jumpily"  but*  the  strength  of  the 
character  is  there. 

Basil  Rathbone  makes  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man  as  Tybalt  and 
lialph  Forbes  dignifies  the  part  of 
Paries. 

I  particularly  liked  Reginald 
Denny's  Benvoho.  He  acts  with 
an  easy  assurance  and  a  naturalness 
that  owes  nothing  to  stage  tradition. 

Henry  Koler  too,  is  fine  as  Friar 
Laurence.  C.  Aubrey  Smith  looks 
the  part  of  Lx)rd  Capulet  and  Violet 
Kemble  Cooper  is  sound  as  his  wife. 

Robert  Warwick  is  effective  as 
Lord  Montague  as  is  Maurice 
Murphy  as  Balthasar  and  Conway 
Tearle  as  the  Prince  of  Verona. 

The  one  incongruous  note  is 
struck  by  Andy  Devine  as  Peter, 
the  dumb  retainer  of  the  Capulets. 
His  strong  American  accent  and 
muffled  speech  robs  his  lines  of 
half  their  value. 

The  production  is  magnificently 
dressed  and  the  original  work  has 
been  cut  with  the  same  care  and 
artistry  that  characterises  the  picture 
as  a  whole. 

If  this  production  is  not  appre- 
ciated, the  chances  of  Shakespeare 
being  appreciated  at  all  are 
negUgible. 

LA  KERMESSE  HEROIQUE 

One  of  the  best  comedies  of  the 
year,  this  French  film  is  notable 
for  the  sheer  beauty  of  its  composi- 
tion. It  is  piquant  and  subtle  and 
deals  with  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Flanders  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Direction  is 
artistic  and  imaginative  while  the 
acting  of  the  entire  cast  is  suj)erb. 
The  sub-titles  quite  adequately 
explain  the  action  of  the  plot  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
French. 

The  Burgomaster  of  Boom  has  a 
daughter,  Siska,  whose  hand  he 
pledges  in  marriage  to  the  local 
butcher  but  she  is  in  love  with  an 
artist,  who  is  painting  the  members 
of  the  town  council,  and  in  this  she  is 
supported  by  her  mother.  During 
the  subsequent  domestic  upheaval 
the  Burgomaster  learns  that  the 


Due  D'Olivares  with  his  army 
intend  to  billet  themselves  in  Boom. 
Terrified  of  the  consequences,  the 
Burgomaster  feigns  death — hoping 
the  Spaniards  will  resj)ect  the  town's 
sorrow. 

His  wife,  however,  with  the 
women  of  the  town  having  welcomed 
the  invaders  and  failed  to  prevent 
them  in  their  purpose  start  to 
entertain  them.  With  her  husband 
"dead"  the  Burgomaster's  wife  has 
an  affair  with  the  Due  and  succeeds 
in  getting  him  to  assent  to  her 
daughter's  wedding  to  the  artist. 
Meantime  the  other  women  in  the 
town  are  making  cuckolds  of  their 
husbands  and  the  Burgomaster  finds 
it    difficult    to    remain  "dead." 

Incidentally,  the  Due  by  this  time, 
has  spotted  his  ruse.  However,  he 
and  his  troops  move  off  next  day 
leaving  the  Burgomaster's  wife  a 
beautiful  pearl  necklace — for  her 
daughter's  wedding,  of  course.  She 
gives  all  the  credit  for  the  scheme  to 
the  Burgomaster  who  wears  his 
horns  with  pleasure  and  modesty 
owing  to  the  plaudits  of  the  towns- 
folk ! 

Francoise  Rosay  is  immense  as 
the  wife.  Her  common  sense  and 
countrified  coquetry  are  admirable 
and  she  makes  the  character  a  very 
human  and  amusing  one. 

As  the  Due,  Jean  Murat  is 
excellent  while  Alerme's  character 
study  of  the  pompous  Burgomaster 
who  yet  fears  his  wife  is  an  out- 
standing p>erformance. 

Micheline  Cheirel  is  most 
attractive  and  natural  as  the 
daughter  while  Bernard  Lancret  is 
well  in  chsiracter  as  the  artist. 

Every  other  player  in  the  cast 
adds  to  the  general  air  of  conviction 
and  polished  artistry  of  the  produc- 
tion. 

This  brilliant  piece  of  work  directed 
by  Jacques  Feyder  deservedly  won 
the  French  award  as  the  best  picture 
of  the  year  and  it  was  also  honoured 
in  Italy.  The  direction  is  subtle 
bringing  out  the  full  piquancy  of 
the  comedy. 

It  is  typically  French  in  its 
approach  to  sex  and  its  humour  is 
rapier  like  in  its  pointed  wit. 

But  apart  from  direction  the 
composition  is  a  thing  of  extreme 
beauty.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Flemish  town 
is  Rembrandtesque  in  its  pictorial 
quality.  The  groupings  too  are 
reminiscent  of  Flemish  paintings  of 
the  j>eriod. 

Altogether  one  rarely  sees  artistry 
and  entertainment  so  happily 
blended. 


The  duel  between  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  in  "Romeo  &  Juliet." 


THE  GENERAL  DIED 
AT  DAWN 

Very  conversational  and  some- 
what confused  story  of  an 
American  who  tries  to  smuggle 
money  through  China  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  a 
Chinese  brigand  who  is  bent  on 
conquest. 

There  is  not  really  enough  action 
for  the  type  of  story  and  the  dialogue 
is  often  high  falutin'  without  being 
particularly  clever. 

As  General  Yang,  who  captures 
the  American  but  is  eventually 
accidentally  killed,  Akim  Tamiroff 
is  exceedingly  good.  It  is  a  pity  that 
his  characterisation  should  be  wasted 
on  such  an  indifferent  story. 

Gary  Cooper  has  not  much  more 
to  do  than  walk  through  the  part  of 
a  conventional  adventurer  who  is 
tricked  by  a  girl  with  whom  he  falls 
in  love. 

Madeleine  Carroll  is  good  as  the 
girl  in  question  and  makes  her  role 
quite  convincing. 

Dudley  Digges  is  frankly  sjm- 
thetic  as  a  Chinaman  to  whom  the 
American  has  to  deliver  the  money. 

A  clever  character  study  comes 
from  Porter  Hall  £is  the  heroine's 
father  who  is  given  charge  of  the 
money  captured  from  the  American 
by  General  Yang  whom  he  tries  to 
double-cross. 

Lewis  Milestone  has  not  drawn  the 
central  character — General  Yang — 
sufficiently  vivid  to  account  for 
the  way  his  prisoners  escape  in  the 
end.  This  is  achieved  by  the 
American  playing  on  his  vanity 
while  he  lies  dying  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  orders  all  his  staff  to  shoot 
each  other  leaving  his  captives  to 
inform  the  world  what  devotion  he 
had  inspired  amongst  his  troops. 

Settings  are  good  and  the  hold-up 
of  the  train  carrying  the  adventurer 
and  the  woman  who  betrayed  him 
is  well  carried  out  and  provides  a 
thrill,  otherwise  action  is  lesirely 
and  strikes  a  note  of  artificiality. 

CHINA  CLIPPER 

Designed  to  glorify  the  American 
civil  aviation  this  picture 
becomes  rather  irritating  in  its 
insistence  on  the  ruthless  driving 
power  of  the  man  who  is  supposed  to 
start  the  first  Trans-Pacific  Airline. 

The  story  is  by  the  author  of 
Ceiling  Zero,  Frank  Wead,  but  it  has 
neither  the  thrills'  nor  the  clever 
chciracterisation  contained  in  that 
film. 

Pat  O'Brien  plays  the  role  of  a 
war-time  pilot  who,  enthused  by 
Lindbergh's  flight — incidentally, 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  picture 
of  British  air  pioneers  although  the 
French  are  given  an  honourable 
mention  !  —  dreams  of  aerial 
conquest. 

After  many  rebuffs  during  which 
his  wife  leaves  him,  he  succeeds 
with  the  aid  of  several  war-time 
acquaintances  in  spanning  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

During  this  time  he  had  become 
a  changed  man,  a  taskmaster, 
relentless  and  ruthless  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  schemes. 

However,  the  death  of  the  designer 
of  his  'planes  and  the  return  of  his 
wile,  make  him  human  again. 

Pat  O'Brien  is  quite  good  but 
honours  go  rather  to  Ross  Alexander 
and  Humphrey  Bogart  as  his  friends 
and  fellow  pilots. 

Beverley  Roberts  is  fair  as  the 
wife.  Aerial  sequences  are  very 
well  done  and  the  camera  work  is 
excellent  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  repetition  and  the  element  of 
thrill  is  missing. — Lionel  Collif.r 


LIPSTICK  LO€ib>it' htack 
^lAh       ^ot  hdt^img/ 


What  girl  hasn't  thought  at  times:  "  if 
only  my  fiance  would  say  the  kind  of 
things  to  me  those  gay,  reckless  screen- 
lovers  say  I  If  only  1  knew  he  was  really 
thrilled  and  carried  away  by  being  with 
me !  "  Soke  will  if  you  make  him  feel  the 
allure  of  the  glamorous  film-stars  in  you — 
and  you  can  do  this  by  using  titeir  lipstuk, 
the  famous  indelible  KISSPROOFI 
Hollywood  experts  put  it  in  the  Stan* 
dressing-rooms  in 
preference  to  all  ex- 
pensive prepara- 
tions. Besureandtry 
the  fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF 
AUTOMATIC  at 
!/■ — it's  the  smart- 
est, most  attractive 
lipstick  you've  ever 
seen!  At  alt  chem- 
ists, hairdressers  and 
department  stores. 
See  also  the  new 
exotic  baton  at  6d. 


ICiss  proof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


J?//^^;^iiPSTicic 


FREE  BOOKS  on 
TAP  DANCING! 

I^OW  you  can  tr>'  this  wonder- 
'  ful  course  on  Tap  Dancing 
yourself — you  can  tr>'  this  quick 
and  easy  method  of  learning  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room, 
and  if,  after  30  days,  you  have 
not  become  an  accomplished 
Tap  Dancer,  it  COSTS  YOU 
NOTHING. 

But  you  must  hurry;  this  oflFer 
may  never  again  be  repeated. 
You  are  placed  under  no  obliga- 
tion; all  you  have  to  do  is  post 
the  coupon  to-day. 

LEARN  WITHOUT  MUSIC, 
PARTNER  OR  DRUDGERY 

This  guaranteed  system 
will  teach  you  how  to 
_  .  Tap  Dance  quickly — 
without  music  or  partner — without 
drudgery  or  difficulty,  no  exhorbitant  fees  and 
inconvenient  classes.  \  ou  leam  almost  at 
once — no  longer  need  you  be  the  "  wall- 
flower ' '  at  all  the  parties  and  dances.  Tap  Dancing, 
the  latest  craze,  will  make  you  POPULAR — take 
advantage  of  this  great  offer  and  post  the  coupon  at  once. 

HURRY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

For  a  limited  time  only.  Prof.  Bolot,  a  leading  Tap 
Dance  Instructor,  is  offering  absolutely  FREE,  a  copy 
of  his  brand  new  book,  "  How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Tap  Dancer. "  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  become  a 
finished  Tap  Dancer  in  double-quick  time.  Post 
coupon  now. 

TEAR  COUPON— POST  AT  ONCE 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

The  Bolot  School  of  Tap  Dancing  (Studio  A44), 
8,  Broadway,  LONDON,  W.6. 
Dear  Sir, — Please  send  me  by  return  post  a  copy  of 
"  How  to  Become  an  Expert  Tap  Dancer, ' '  absolutely 
FREE.  I  enclose  stamp  for  postage. 

Nant  


Addras. 


L 


IPUase  ute  block  Uueri). 
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NEW  SHAMPOO  BRINGS 
GLEAMING  BEAUTYTO  DULL  HAIR 


d 


OLD  WAY 


DRENE  WAY 


— new  liquid  soapless  shampoo  —  rids  hair  of 
dull  film  and  reveals  its  natural  beauty 


Your  hair  is  lovely !  But  you  will  never  realise 
hozv  lovely  . . .  how  lustrous,  until  you  shampoo 
your  hair  with  Drene.  the  new  liquid  soapless 
shampoo.  For  all  hair  that  has  been  washed  with 
old-fashioned  shampoo  is  dulled  by  a  coating  of 
lime  scum.  DrenegetsridofthisduUness  makes 
hair  cleaner  than  it  has  ever  been  before  soft 
and  silky,  sparkling  with  fascinating  highlights. 

DRENE  CLEANS  YOUR  HAIR  WITH  A 
THOROUGHNESS     HITHERTO  UNKNOWN 

Ordinary  lather  com'oines  with  the  minerals  in  the  water 
and  formf  a  sticky,  unrinsable  "lime-film"  which  hides 
the  natural  colour  of  your  hair.  Drene  is  nor  soap.  It 
cannot  form  ti'is  film.  On  the  contrary,  Drene  removes 
every  trace  of  this  old  beauty-cloudin.i;  film  together  with 
all  excess  oil,  dirt  and  loose  dandruff,  by  one  quick 
lathering. 

GIVES  FIVE'TIMES  MORE  LATHER  THAN  SOAP 

A  few  drops  of  Drene  sprinked  direct  on  to  your  wet  hair 
rub  instantly  into  a  glorious  billowy  lather — even  in  hard 
water.     The  wetter  your  hair  the  more  lather  you 


get!  No  before-mixine,  no  mess.  One  quick  lathering 
washes  the  hair  cleaner  than  you've  ever  washed  it  before. 
Clear  water  rinsinq  is  all  that  is  necessary.  No  special 
after-rinses !  Drenclc;ives  vourhaircompletelyclean.spark- 
ling  with  new  life,  and  revealed  in  all  its  glorious  beauty. 

MEN  LIKE  DRENE— AND  IT'S  IDEAL  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN TOO.  U'>  speedy  to  use  and  there's  a  rare  tincling, 
inylHoratinc  freshness  about  Drene  that  men  like.  For 
children's  hair  loo,  Drene  is  the  Quickest,  easiest  shampoo. 
Just  one  lathering  —  then  quick  rinsing  —  and  the  job's 
done.  Drene  is  so  pure  and  cenilc  that  even  if  you  splash 
a  Utile  of  the  lather  into  the  child's  eyes,  it  is  no  more  un- 
comfortable than  an  eyeful  of  plain  water. 

BUY  DRENE  AT  ALL 
CHEMISTS 

INCLUniNG  BOOTS.  TIMOTHY  WHITES. 
TAYLORS   AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

6d.  SIZE  GIVES  TWO  SHAMPOOS,  1/6  FAMILY 
SIZE  GIVES  EIGHT  SHAMPOOS  OR  MORE 


TRY  DRENE  THIS  WEEK-END— AND  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SEE 
HOW  LOVELY  YOUR  HAIR  REALLY  IS! 


YOU   CAN  BE  KNOWN  AS 
«'  THE    GIRL  WITH  THE 
LOVELY    EYELASHES  '* 


Why  be  content  to  envy  other  girls'  lovely  eyelashes,  when 
you  yourself  can  be  the  stibject  of  admiring  glances  wherever 
you  go— when  you  cnn  be  known  as  "the  girl  with  the 
lovely  eyelashes";  It  doesn't  matter  what  your  eyelashes 
are  lik  now — even  if  they  are  pale,  short  ami  unattractive, 
Lashtone  will  quickly  transform  them  to  lasting  loveliness. 
How  much  better  naturally  lovely  lashes  of  your  own  than 
the  artificial  eltects  prmiuced  with  cosmetics— how  much 
easier— how  much  cheaper.  Regular  application  of  Lashtone 
for  a  few  weeks  will  make  an  amazing  difference  to  your  eye- 
lashes—it's the  recognised  scientific  eyelash  touic.  Equally 
effective  for  toning  up  the  eyebrows. 


THE  SOENTIHC 
LASH  TONIC 

Prom  Boot!,  Tiinoihr  White*.  Taykin,  Hurods,  8«liridK«a.  Whiteleyi  and 
•11  Hisb-<Ju<  ni<mi<t<,  StorM,  BtHtj  Fmrkrnn,  etc.  Prlc«  2  6  per  tube. 
Id  cue  oi  dUIiCBltj,  fend  P.O.  direct  to  LASBTONE  PRODUCTS  (Detl.  II, 
7(  BATBAM  STEEET,  H.W.l.  lid  t  take  wUI  be  lent  to  tob  Pott  Free. 


BEAUTY 
AIIIS 


"  Matt-Creme  " 

(ihe  "t7U  "  Vanishing  Cr, 
The  perfect  day-cream 
ideal  foundation  lor  pozc:ii: 
Pots  I  3  and  2'-  : 
lubes  I,  -  and  6d 

4711 "  Face  Powder 

nine  shades, 
lioxes  1 ,3  and  6J. 

(.fnces  apply  in  Ot.  Britain 
and  S.  Ireland  only.) 

SLOUCH.  BUCKS. 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index  to 
films  Just  released 

c*^ROSE  MARIE 

♦«THE  EX-MRS. 
BRADFORD 

•^UNDER  TWO  FLAGS 

♦•FATAL  LADY 

••DEVIL'S  SQUADRON 

•♦IN  THE  SOUP 

••HIS  BEST  MAN 

♦♦NOT  SO  DUSTY 

DEBT  OF  HONOUR 


What  the  asterisks 

•  •  •  •   An  outstanding  featwe. 

•  •  •   Very  good.       •  •  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  e  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


by  Lionel  COLLIER 


c***ROSE  MARIE 

M.-G.-M.      American.      "  U "  certificate. 
Musical  romance.  Runs  100  minutes. 

JsAicETTE  MacDohald  Marie  de  Flor 

NmLSOH  Eddv  Sergeant  Bruce 

Rkgihau)  Owkh  Myeison 

AxxAN  Jokes  .»  Romeo 

Jamxs  Stuart  John  Flower 

Alan  Howbrav  Premier 

Gn-DA  Gkay  Belle 

Geobcs  Regas  Boniface 

ROBUT  Grxig  Hotel  Manager 

Uha  CCokmor    Anna 

LuciKH  LiTTLKFixLO  Storekeeper 

David  Nivkh  Teddy 

HzKMAN  BiHG  Mr.  Daniells 

Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  from  the  play 
fry    Harbach   and   Oscar  Hamrrter stein,  Jun. 
Music  composed  by  Randolph  Friml  and  Herbert 
Stothart.    Previewed  April  11,  1936. 

This  extremely  good  musical 
romance  with  its  picturesque 
North-West  Canadian  settings  is  the 
subject  of  the  supplement  given 
away  with  this  issue. 

It  is  in  effect  a  Western  drama 
set  to  music,  and  in  both  departments 
it  excels. 

The  music  has  been  unmercifully 
plugged  since  its  success  as  a  stage 
play  but  the  treatment  accorded  to 
it  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  gives  it  a 
freshness  that  makes  it  irresistibly 
entertaining. 

It  owes  a  lot  to  the  excellence  of 
the  characterisation — a  thing  that 
is  too  often  neglected  both  in 
musicals  and  Westerns. 

For  instance.  Nelson  Eddy  not 
only  sings  exceedingly  well,  but 
manages  to  look  and  behave  Uke  a 
North-West  Mounted  sergeant. 

Jeanette  MacUonald  puts  humour 
and  real  dramatic  feeling  into  her 
rdle  as  the  heroine;  in  fact  she  is 
better  than  I  have  ever  seen  her 
before. 

As  her  manager,  Reginald  Owen 
is  excellent  and  James  Stewart,  r. 
young  actor  worth  watching,  Ls  fine 
as  her  scapegoat  brother. 

The  story  deals  with  .Marie  de 
Flor,  a  prima  donna  who  leams, 
while  at  the  height  of  her  fame  in 
Montreal,  that  her  brother,  John 
Flower,  has  «»caped  from  gaol  and  is 
hiding  in  the  mountains.  She  rushes 
to  join  him,  but  is  robbed  by  her 
guide  and  left  stranded  in  the  wilds. 
Sergeant  Bruce,  a  mountic  detaile<l 
to  capture  Flower,  rescues  her  from 


William  Powell  in  "  The  Ex-Mrs. 
Bradford." 

drowning,  and  the  two  eventually 
fall  in  love. 

Bruce,  however,  is  forced  to  pat 
duty  first  when  they  contact  Flower, 
and  this  causes  a  break  in  their 
romance.  Marie  goes  back  to  the 
stage,  but  her  health  gives  out,  and 
she  is  forced  to  return  to  the 
mountains  to  recuperate.  Bruce 
follows,  and  so  does  the  happy 
ending. 

This  is  only  a  very  brief  outline 
of  a  story  which  is  full  of  good  detail 
touches  and  very  varied  in  back- 
ground. 

There  are  two  excellent  opera 
sequences  handled  by  William  von 
Wjrmetal,  and  an  Indian  totem  dance 
gives  a  good  excuse  for  some  well 
conceived  spectacles. 

•♦•THE  EX-MRS.  BRADFORD 

Radio.   American.   "  A  "  certificate.  Murder 
mystery.  Runs  51  minutes. 

WnxiAM  PowBU.  Lawrence  Bradford 

Jean  Akthck  Paula  Bradford 

James  Gleasoh  Conigan 

E«ic  Blore  Stokes 

Robert  Akmstrong  Nick  Hartel 

Liu  Lee  Bliss  Prentiss 

Grant  Mitchell  Mr.  Summers 

Erin  O'Brieh-Moobk  Mrs.  Summers 

Ralph  Morgan  Mr.  Hutchins 

Lucille  Gleason  Mrs.  Hutchins 

Frank  M.  Thomas  Mike  North 

Frankie    Darro  Salsbury 

Frank  Reicher  Henry  Strand 

Charles  Richhan  Turf  Club  President 

John    Sheehan  Murphy 

Paul  Fix  A  Racketeer 

Directed  by  Stephen  Roberts,  from  an  original 
screen  play  by  Anthony  VetUer.  Previewed 
June  20,  1936 

There  is  more  comedy  than  drama 
in  this  "spot  the  murderer" 
storj'  which  treats  everything  Ughtly 
and  is  in  much  the  same  vein  as  The 
Thin  Man. 

One  is  more  entertained  by  the 
humour  than  by  the  detective  plot, 
which  is  very  liberally  besprinkled 
with  "red  herring"  trails. 

William  Powell,  suave  and  debon- 
air as  usual,  plays  the  part  of  a 
lawyer  who  has  let  his  wife  divorce 
him  because  he  got  tired  of  her  con- 
tinual desire  to  p>oke  her  nose  into 
mysteries  concerning  other  i>cople. 

She  returns  to  him  and  imme- 
diately involves  him  in  a  mystery 
concerning  the  death  of  a  jockey. 
During  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions he  even  gets  suspected  of 
murder  himself  I 


I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  plot,  which  basically  is 
a  "spot  the  murderer"  afEair,  but 
which  is  so  amplified  by  amusing 
detail  that  one  is  kept  continually 
chuckling  by  the  ex-wife's  sudden 
flashes  of  genuis  and  equally  sudden 
attacks  of  dumbness. 

It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
after  three  murders  the  doctor  is  able 
to  put  his  finger  on  the  perpetrator. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  picture 
is  the  performance  given  by  Jean 
Arthur,  who  lends  a  wealth  of  human 
feeling  to  the  domestic  squabbling 
which  ensues  between  herself  and 
her  ex-husband. 

It  is  a  performance  which  fully 
justifies  the  praise  that  is  being 
bestowed  these  days  on  that  capable 
young  artiste. 

Eric  Blore  is  once  again  the  perfect 
butler  and  James  Gleason  the  hawk- 
eyed  and  energetic  police  inspector, 
a  role  he  alwa3rs  fits  admirably. 

Robert  Armstrong  is  good  as  a 
bookie,  one  of  the  suspects,  as  is 
Grant  Mitchell  as  another. 

The  picture  ends  with  a  thnlling 
horse  race,  excellently  pictured. 
Stephen  Roberts'  du^tion  all 
through  is  polished  and  effective 
and  one  can  forgive  the  fetct  that 
some  of  the  situations  have  obvionsly 
been  "borrowed"  from  films  of  a 
similar  type. 

•••UNDER  TWO  FLAGS 

Fox.   Awierican.    "  A  "  certifiea/t.  Romantic 

Ronald  Colman  .Sergeant  Victor 

Clavdette   CoLBsar  Cigarette 

Victor  McLaglkn  Major  Doyle 

Rosalind  Rvsseix 

Lady  Venetia  Cunningham 

Gregory  Ratofp  Ivan 

Nigel  Bruce  Captain  Menzies 

C.  Henry  Gordon  Lieutenant  Petaine 

Herbert  Mundin  Rake 

John  Carraoine  Cafard 

Lumsden  Hare  Lord  Seraph 

J.  Edward  Bromberc  Colonel  Ferol 

Onslow  Stevens  .Sidi-Ben  Youssifi 

Frttz  Leiber  French  Governor 

Thomas  Beck  Pierre 

William  Ricciaroi  Qgaiette's  Father 

Frank  Reicher  French  General 

Francis   McDonald  Hnsson 

Tor  Johnson  Bidon 

Gwendolen  Logan  Lady  Caim 

Hakky  Semels  Sergeant  MaUnas 

George  Regas  Keskerdit 

Hans  von  Morhabt  Hans 

Jamiel  Hassoh  Arab  Liaison  Officer 

Nicholas  Soussanin  Levine 

Jack  Pennick  Corporal  Vaux 

Gaston  Glass  Adjutant 

Douglas  Gerrard  Colonel  Farley 

Frank  Lackteen  Ben-Hamidoi 

Directed  by  Frank  Lloyd,  from  Ouida's  novel. 
Previewed  August  15,  1930.   For  story  freely 
based  on  the  film  by  Marjory  Williams,  see 
page  22. 

The  odour  of  Victorianism  still 
cUngs  to  this  highly-coloured 
romance  in  which  both  the  hero  and 
the  villain  were  undergraduates  at 
Oxford.  But  in  spite  of  this 
there  is  plenty  of  colour  and  action 
in  it.  and  Frank  Lloyd's  direction 
earns  it  the  three  stars  I  have 
awarded  it,  although  he  is  inclined 
at  times  to  be  a  little  leisurely. 

The  acting  honours  go  to  Claudette 
Colbert,  who  is  vitally  compelling 
and  wholly  natural  as  Cigarette, 
pride  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  who  is 
loved  by  Major  Doyle,  the  tough 
Irish  commandant,  although  her 
heart  is  given  to  Sergeant  Victor,  an 
aristocratic  Englishman  who  had 
left  home  under  a  cloud. 

To  complicate  matters  he  falls 
for  the  elegant  Lady  Venetia,  a 
visitor,  and  she  for  him.  This  starts 
a  wholesale  campaign  of  love, 
treachery,  and  revenge,  and  from 
thence  onwards  the  venue  is  shifted 
to  an  isolated  desert  fortress,  where 
hostile  Arabs  are  busy. 

I.ater, Victor's  conspicuous  bravery 
restores  him  to  l>oyle's  good  books, 
and  following  this.  Cigarette,  finding 
herself  unable  to  stifle  her  love  for 
Victor,  brings  relief  in  the  nick  of 


time.  Her  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
cost  her  her  life,  but  before  she  dies 
she  nobly  hanids  over  Victw  to 
Venetia.  The  story  then  ends  with 
Cigarette  receiving  posthumous 
honours,  and  Victor  learning  that 
his  name  has  been  cleared  and  that 
he  is  free  to  return  to  England. 

Ronald  Colman  plays  the  hero  in 
a  "stout  fellar"  vein  and  brings 
conviction  to  a  somewhat  artificial 
character. 

Rosalind  Russell  is  sound  as 
Venetia  and  Herbert  Mundin  gives  a 
good  Cockney  study. 

Of  the  minor  characters,  that 
played  by  Nigel  Bruce  as  an  English- 
man bujring  Arab  horses,  is  out- 
standing, while  first-rate  perform- 
ances are  given  by  Gregory  Ratoff 
as  a  Legionnaire  and  C.  Henry 
Gordon  as  an  officer. 

Onslow  Stevens  brings  dignity  to 
the  role  of  the  rebel  Arab  leader,  and 
Victor  McLaglen  is  suitably  rough 
and  ready  as  Major  Doyle. 

The  fight  sequences,  which  reach 
a  high  standard  of  technical  excel- 
lence, were  directed  by  Otto  Brewer, 
who  is  deserving  of  praise  for  his 
work. 


••FATAL  LADY 

Paramount.  American.  "  A  "  certificede. 
Murder  mystery  melodrama.  S»m  75  nnnutes. 

ELus  {SltiTDiS^ 

Walter  Pidceoh  David  Roberts 

John  Halliday  Marian  Footes 

Ruth  Donnelly  Melba  York 

Alan  Mowbray  Umberto  Halla 

Guy  Bates  Post  Feodor  Glinka 

Samuel  Hinds  Guili  RnSano 

Norman  Foster  Phillip  Roberts 

Edgar  Kennedy  Rodotph  Hochsetter 

Frank  Puglia  FiKpe 

Jean  Rouveral  Anita 

Directed  by  Edward  Ludmig,  from  a  story  by 
Harry  Segall.     Previewed  August  I,  1936. 

Mary  Ellis  sings  several  opteratic 
excerpts  very  well  in  this 
artificial  murder  story,  which  suffers 
from  poor  continuity  and  the  usual 
"red  herring"  trails  which  are  even 
more  palpable  than  usual. 

She  is  cast  as  Marion  Stuart,  a 


Mary  Ellis  and  Walter  Pidgeon  in 
"  Fatal  Lady." 


singer,  who,  on  the  night  of  her 
New  York  debut  in  opera,  breaks 
down  because  the  death  of  a  man 
who  loved  her,  and  interrogation  by 
the  police,  made  her  lose  her  voice 
through  nervousness. 

We  next  see  her  in  a  touring 
company.    She  is  persistently  fol- 
lowed by  Phillip  Roberts,  a  wealthy 
South  American  coffee  planter,  who 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Now  her  skin  is  clear,  radiant  and  temptingly 
soft  to  couch.  No  rough  dryness  to  repel 
caresses.  No  wonder  men  began  to  notice. . . . 
For  the  three-step  Buty-Tone  treatment  has 
restored  her  natural  skin  health.  Her  pores 
were  cleansed,  the  texture  of  her  skin  softened 
and  refined  by  the  faithful  use  of  BUTY-TONE 
CLEANSING  CREAM.  BUTY-TONE  FOUN- 
DATION CREAM  protects  and  acts  as  a 
base  for  specially  blended  BUTY-TONE 
FACE  POWDER.  The  use  of  all  three  resulu 
in  a  clear,  velvety  skin  that  leads  to  Romance. 

CLEANSINC  CREAM  penetrates  deeply  into 
the    pores,    dissolving    and    bringing  all 
Impurities  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Pots  2/-,  Tubes  I/-. 

FOUNDATION  CREAM.  Made  in  two 
varieties.  No.  I,  a  greaseless  cream  of 
the  vanishing  type  for  normal  or  oily 
skins.  No.  2  contains  those  nourish- 
ings  oils  packing  in  dry  skins.  Both 
varieties  protect  the  skin  and  form 
a  perfect  base  for  powder  and  rouge. 

FACE  POWDER.  A  smooth  clinging 
powder,  scientifically  blended  from 
the  purest  ingredients.  In  seven 
cnticin;  shades.    Price  2J-. 


Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  Beauty 
Proprietarits,  Ltd.,  Eagit  House, 
Jermyn  Street,  S.W.I  for  a  generous 
sample  of  either  Foundation  or 
Cleansing  Cream. 


TAKES     YOUR     MIND    /OFF    YOUR  COMPLEXION 


FIRST  NIGHT 

Perfume  by 
CALIFORNIAN 
POPPY* 


*Lady  Bridgett  Poulett, 

one  of  Society's  best  known  first-nighters,  would  as  soon 
think  of  missing  a  big  premiere  as  of  omitting  her 
CALIFORNIAN  POPPY  Perfume.  "One  would  hardly 
feci  dressed  without  it."  is  how  she  puts  it  herself. 


CALIFORNIAN  POPPY 


CAL  t2A  BSa 


1/6,  3/-,  5/-,  9/- 
ALSO    TRIAL  SIZES 


sue  THINKS  : 


HC  thinks: 
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Don't  let  marriage  turn  kissable 
hands  into  "Housework  Hands" 

The  skin  of  your  hands  is  different  from  the 
skin  of  your  face.  Hand  skin  needs  a  different 
kind  of  protection.  That  is  why  "Vaseline" 
Petroleum  Jelly  is  the  best  protection  —  it 
prevents  roughness  and  redness.  It  prevents 
soda  from  getting  into  your  skin  Smooth  ii 
on  last  thing  at  night  for  soft,  smooth  hands. 
Jars:  4jd.,  6d.,  9cl.  Also  in  handy  tubes. 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Cons'd.,  Victoria  Road, 
London,  N.W.io. 


Vaseline 


Lovely,  SLENDER 

Finger-tips 

Your  tingcr-tips  will  look  lovely  and  slender 
when  the  natural  beauty  of  your  nails  is 
framed  by  a  soft  smooth  line  of  cuticle.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  discover^'  of  a  new  nail  cream 
called  Nailoid,  you  can  soften  and  remove 
your  cuticles  in  one  operation,  and  reveal 
bigger  "  half-moons  "  and  more  slender, 
shapely  "  frames  "  than  ever  before.  This 
new  cream  is  so  simple  and  quick  to  use  that 
you  can  apply  it  with  your  nail-brush  at  any 
time.  It  gives  your  nails  a  complete  beauty 
treatment  in  one  operation  and  is  splendid 
for  removing  stains  and  blemishes.  It  also 
enriches  the  nails  with  natural  oils  and 
keeps  them  smooth  and  healthy,  free  from 

ciscks  and  briuleness.  Try  a  jar  io-<lay.  .\sk  at 
your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  any  Store  lor  NAILOID 
— the  amazing  new  nail  cream,  price  I  6d.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Or  send  6d.  (in  stamps? 
for  generous  trial  lar  to  .MIcock's,  Dept.  P.R,9. 
Hamilton  Squarr,  Birkenhead. 
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REVIEWS— Contmwed 


loves  her  and  whom  she  consistently 
refuses. 

She  meets  in  a  small  South 
American  town,  Umberto  Malla  and 
Martan  Pontes,  who  both  become  her 
suitors.  Umberto  is  mysteriously 
murdered  and  once  again  Marion  is 
under  suspicion  and  flees  to  Paris, 
followed  by  the  faithful  PhiUip. 

She  appears  in  a  caf6  chantant 
and  later  PhilUp  is  mysteriously 
murdered. 

Pontes  had  also  arrived  in  Paris 
and  is  susf>ected  of  both  crimes  by 
David  Roberts,  PhiUip's  elder 
brother,  who  beUeves  Marion  is 
ruining  his  brother  and  has  been 
trying  hard  to  get  him  to  leave  her. 

PinaUy,  the  real  murderer  is 
discovered  and  a  romance  develops 
between  David  and  Marion. 

The  big  crab  in  the  plot  is  the  fact 
that  the  least  likely  man  commits 
the  murders  and  successfully  covers 
his  tracks  like  a  hardened  criminal. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
acting  is  worth  noting.  Alan 
Mowbray  is  excellent  as  Umberto  and 
John  HaUiday  suave  and  polished 
enough  to  lead  yon  into  the  behef 
that  he  is  the  criminal. 

Guy  Bates  Post  as  the  maestro 
whose  sole  object  in  Ufe  is  to  see 
Marion  an  operatic  star,  is  also 
clever. 

Light  relief  is  afforded  by  Samuel 
Hinds  as  the  producer  of  a  touring 
company  and  Ruth  DormeUy  as  his 
wife. 

Walter  Pidgeon  is  inclined  to 
over-draw  the  character  of  David 
and  make  his  pigheadedness  too 
incredible. 

**NOT  SO  DUSTY 

KaJio.    British.    "  V "  certi/iaUe.  Comedy 
Runs  60  wnrnda. 

Wau  y  Patch  Dusty  Grey 

Gus  McNacghtoii  Nobby  Clark 

Phil  Ray  Dan  6tevens 

HuuEL  Gkokck  Mrs.  Clark 

John  Singck  Johnny  Clark 

IsoBKL  ScAm  Mary 

H.  F.  Maltbv  Mr.  Armstrong 

Ethel  Griffies  Miss  Miller 

Raymohd  Lovelx  Mr.  Holding 

Nancy  Pawley  BCrs.  Holding 

Heathek  WnrrE  Margery 

Leonard  Bulleh  Edward 

Aubrey  Mallaliec  Bookseller 

DirecUd  by  P.  MaeLemn  Rogers,  from  an  original 
story  by  Walter  Patch  and  Kathleen  Bntler. 

Anew  team  which  shows  consider- 
able promise  is  the  mainstay  of 
this  bright  comedy  of  working-class 
life.  It  consists  of  our  old  friend 
Wally  Patch  and  Gns  McNanghton. 

They  give  sterling  performances 
and  "fe«i"  each  other  most 
effectively. 

They  are  cast  as  Dnsty  Grey  and 
Nobby  Clark,  two  dustmen,  and 
while  at  work,  the  former  finds  a 
brooch  and  is  rewarded  by  its  owner. 
Miss  Miller,  with  a  few  pence  and  an 
old  book.  A  rumour  soon  gets  round 
that  the  book  is  of  value,  but  by  this 
time  Nobby's  son  has  sold  it  to  a 
dealer. 

Dusty  and  Nobby,  however,  re- 
trieve it  by  unconventional  methods, 
and  others  interested  are  Miss 
Miller's  worthless  nephew  and  his 
scheming  wife,  Dan  Stevens,  a 
jwrter.  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  a 
gen  nine  collector. 

The  fight  for  possession  covers  a 
good  deal  of  ground  included  in 
which  are  high  jinks  at  the  Dust- 
man's Annual  Dinner,  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  plenty  of  fun  until 
a  surprise  ending  sees  romance  and 
easy  money  come  Dusty's  way. 

The  plot  is  quite  a  good  one  and  it 
gets  sound  treatment  from  the  direc- 
tion of  P.  MacClean  Rogers. 


The  gags,  which  are  generally 
original,  are  well  timed  and  the 
dialogue  is  bright. 

Ihe  supporting  cast  is  a  strong 
one  and  the  characterisations  gener- 
ally are  as  amusing  as  well  as 
convincing. 


♦•DEVIL'S  SQUADRON 

Columbia.       American.       "  A  "  certificate. 
Aviation  melodrama.    Runs  78  minutes. 

Richard  Dix  Paul  Redmond 

Karen  Morley  Martha  Dawson 

Lloyd  Nolan  Dana  Kirk 

Shirley  Ross  Eunice 

Henry  Moixison   Forrester 

Gene  Morgan  Barlow 

Gordon  Jones  Tex 

William  Sterling  Ritchie 

Thurston  Hall  Major  Metcalf 

Gertrude  Green  Lulu 

Boyd  Irwin  Colonel  Dawson 

Billy  Barrud  ,  Butch 

Cora  Sue  Collins  Mary 

Directed  by  Erie  C.  Henton,  from  a  story  by 
Richard  V.  Grace. 

Good  hearty  melodrama  rendered 
more  intriguing  by  the  clever 
detail  work  and  the  spectacular 
aerial  sequences  which  are  admirably 
executed. 

The  theme  of  the  plot  emphasises 
the  call  for  speed  and  shows  the 
endurance  required  in  test  pilots  in 
their  efforts  to  attain  it. 

It  is  exaggerated  at  times,  but  is 
logically  developed  and  full  of 
stirring  action. 

Martha  Dawson  and  her  brother. 
Ritchie,  take  over  an  aeroplane 
works  when  their  father  is  kiUed 
testing  a  'plane  designed  to  secure  a 
War  Office  contract. 

Then  another  pUot  is  killed  and 
one  cruelly  injured  in  tests,  and  the 
chapter  of  accidents  strains  Martha's 
spirit  almost  to  breaking-point. 
Later,  when  Ritchie  loses  his  nerve 
and  commits  suicide,  Paul  Redman, 
an  ace  flyer,  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Service  under  a 
cloud,  takes  up  the  dead  man's  body, 
sets  the  'plane  alight  and  then  bails 
out,  thereby  making  Ritchie's  death 
appear  to  be  an  accident. 


Ralph  Lynn  in  "  In  the  Soup." 

Paul's  great  deed,  howrever,  is 
misconstrued,  and  he  loses  his 
licence,  but  he,  nevertheless,  sub- 
sequently straightens  matters  out 
with  Martha  and  the  authorities  by 
putting  a  new  'plane  through  its 
paces  and '  winning  a  government 
contract. 

Richard  Dix  as  Paul  is  not  much 
in  evidence  at  the  beginning,  but  he 
does  sterling  work  in  the  concluding 
reels. 

Karen  Morley  makes  a  sympa- 
thetic and  womanly  character  of 


Martha,  while  Gene  Morgan,  Gordon 
James  and  Henry  MoUison  all  show 
to  advantage  as  test  pilots. 

The  remainder  of  the  supporting 
cast  also  comes  in  for  praise. 


♦•IN  THE  SOUP 

Twickenham  Film  Distributors.  British. 
"  U  "  certificate.    Farce.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Ralph  Lynn  Horace 

Judy  Gunn  Kitty 

Morton  Selten  Abemethy  Ruppershaw 

Michael  Shepley  Paul  Hemming 

Olive  Melville  Delphine 

Nelson  Keys  Emile  Moppert 

Bertha  Belhore  Madame  Moppert 


Geraldine  Fitzgerald  in  "  Debt  of 
Honour." 


Morris  Harvey  Bates 

Margaret  Yarde  Mrs.  Bates 

Directed  by  Henry  Edwards,  from  a  farce  by 
the  late  Ralph  Lunsley. 

Typic£illy  English  humour  charac- 
terises this  new  Ralph  Lynn 
vehicle,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  The  Private  Secretary 
and  presents  a  wildly  involved  plot 
with  rather  more  dialogue  than 
action. 

The  king  of  "asininity"  is  cast  as 
Horace  GUlibrand,  a  briefless  bar- 
rister, who  is  forced,  through  lack  of 
funds,  to  sub-let  his  flat.  His  friend, 
Paul  Hemming,  finds  him  tenants 
in  his  prospective  in-laws,  while 
Horace's  wife.  Kitty,  ignorant  of  the 
deal,  lets  the  flat  to  his  peppery 
uncle,  Abemethy  Ruppershaw. 

Complications  start  when  the 
tenants  overlap,  and  Horace,  now 
acting  with  Kitty  as  butler  and 
servant  respectively,  has  to  keep  his 
marriage  a  secret  from  Uncle 
Abemethy,  trustee  to  his  father's 
will,  which  states  that  he  must  not 
marry  until  he  is  over  forty. 

To  smooth  temporarily  the 
troubled  waters,  Kitty  puts  a 
sleeping  draught  in  the  soup,  but 
the  results  are  unexpected  and  lead 
to  Uncle  Abemethy  being  com- 
promised. At  this  juncture,  Horace 
does  his  stuff,  and  in  getting  Uncle 
Abemethy  out  of  a  jam.  he  has  his 
marriage  to  Kitty  condoned. 

It  is  all  quite  unsophisticated 
material,  but  it  Ls  very  funny  at 
times  and  the  star  is  definitely  in  his 
element. 

Morton  Selten  tums  in  a  good 
study  as  Abemethy  and  Judy  Gunn 
makes  an  appealing  Kitty. 

The  supporting  cast,  most  of 
whom  have  wide  stage  exf)erience. 
use  it  to  advantage  and  enter  fully 
into  the  fun  of  the  familiar  farce 
formula. 


••HIS  BEST  MAN 

First  National.    American.    "  A  "  certificate. 
Social  Comedy.  Runs  62  minutes. 

Warren  William  Vic  Arnold 

June  Travis  Beth  Calhoun 

Barton  MacLane  Casey 

Gene  Lockhart  P.  H.  Bancroit 

Kathleen  Lockhart  Lottie  Bancroft 

Dick  I'vrcell   Wally  Calhoun 

Craig  Reynolds  Joe  Roberts 

Granville  Bates  Mr.  Calhoun 

Dorothy  Vaughan  Mrs.  Calhoun 

Directed  by  William  MeCann,  from  the  play 
"  The  Home  Towner,"  by  George  M.  Cohan. 
Music  and  lyrics  by  M.  K.  Jerome  and  Joan 
Jasmyn. 

A conversation  piece  which  {joints 
out  the  trouble  that  can  be 
caused  by  suspicion  and  mistrust,  in 
a  humorous  and  human  manner. 

Warren  WUham.  always  def)end- 
able  in  light  or  heavy  roles  gives  a 
sound  performance  as  Vic  Amold.  a 
successful  middle-aged  financier  who 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Beth 
Calhoun,  an  actress,  and  brings 
Bancroft,  his  boyhood  chum,  from 
the  country  to  act  as  best  man. 

When  Bancroft  finds  that  Beth, 
her  brother,  father  and  mother  have 
to  thank  Vic  for  their  prosperity,  his 
narrow  small-town  mind  imme- 
diately become  suspicious  and  he 
finishes  up  by  branding  them  all  as 
gold-diggers. 

He  soon,  however,  has  painful 
evidence  of  his  mistake,  but  by  this 
time  Vic  and  Beth  are  estranged  and 
it  is  only  by  subterfuge  that  he  is  able 
to  hand  out  wholesale  apologies  and 
so  right  a  grievous  wrong. 

J  une  Travis  is  capable  and  attrac- 
tive as  Beth,  but  the  acting  honours 
go  to  Gene  Lockhart,  who  plays 
Bancroft. 

It  is  a  part  with  opportunities  and 
the  artiste  makes  the  most  of  them. 

The  dialogue  is  good  and  helps  to 
conceal  the  paucity  of  action,  whUe 
there  are  several  ingenious  twists  in 
the  plot  which  sustain  interest  in 
the  characters. 

DEBT  OF  HONOUR 

General  F.D.      British.      "  A  "  certificate. 

Regimental  melodrama.  Runs  82  minutes. 
Leslie  Banks 

Major  Jimmy  Staunton,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Geraldine  Fitzgerald  Peggy  Mayhew 

David  Horne 

Lt.-Col.  Mayhew,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Stewart  Rome  Major  Purvis,  M.C. 

NiALL  McGinnis  Lt.  Peter  Stretton 

Phyllis  Dare  Bdrs.  Stretton 

Garry  Marsh  BiO,  the  Barman 

Reginald  Purdell  Pedro  Salvas 

Eric  Cowley  Richard  Denman 

Joyce  Kennedy  Lady  Bracebury 

William  Kendall  Paul  Martin 

Randle  Aybton  Captain  Turner 

Kathleen  Davis  Kamara 

Will  Fyfpe  Feigns  HcAndrews 

Directed  by  Norman  Walker,  from  an  original 
story  by  "  Sapper." 

LesUe  Banks  strives  his  utmost, 
and  occasionally  succeeds,  in  en- 
listing S3rmpathy  as  a  self-sacrificing 
major  in  this  unsophisticated  and 
extremely  naive  story  built  on  a  too 
hearty  "stout  fellar"  tradition. 

In  order  to  save  Peggy,  the 
Colonel's  daughter,  from  the  clutches 
of  a  slick  society  crook,  Peter,  a 
young  subaltern  in  love  with  her, 
discharges  her  gambling  debts  with 
regimental  funds.  Major  Staunton's 
name  is  on  the  cheque,  and  when  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  facts,  he 
nobly  takes  the  blame. 

After  sending  in  his  papers  he  goes 
to  Africa,  but  some  time  later, 
Peggy,  who  really  is  in  love  with 
him  and  he  with  her,  leams  of  his 
sacrifice,  and  sets  out  to  join  him. 
A  half-caste,  nursing  a  hatred 
against  Staunton,  kidnapts  her.  but 
Staunton  saves  her  at  the  cost  of  a 
fatal  wound.  He  persuades  her  to 
return  to  Peter,  however,  before  he 
dies. 

There  arc  several  unintentional 
laughs  owing  to  the  out-nioded 
nature  of  plot  and  treatment,  but 
Will  l''yffe  does  manage  to  provide 
some  genuine  light  relief  at  times 
as  an  African  trader. 
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October  31,  1936 

Jj^r  tmm  da^s  I'll  be  Ukm 


In  two  hours  MHl  he  like  this— 


course  your  hair's  'difficult'  after  being  washed  with 
an  ordinary  soap  shampoo.    That's  because  an  ordinary  soap 
shampoo  isn't  really  good  for  your  hair ;  it  may  cause  split 
eixls,  encourage  dandruff,  make  the  hairs  dry  or  brittle. 
Shampette  is  better  in  every  way  than  soap  shampooing.  The 
natural  oils  arc  stimulated  and  the  natural  suppleness  of  the 
hairs  is  preserved.    You'll  see  for  yourself  how  your  hair 
takes  to  Shampette ;  bow  its  lights  aniid  colours  will  shine  out 
dearer  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
No.  1  for  Fair  or  Medium  Hair ;  No.  2  for  Dark  Hair. 
Fourpence 

SHAMPETT 


l«M  f-10 


lOLMA  CO.  LTD. 
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SEE    TRIAL   OFFER  BELOW 

r 


Lovely,  glamorous  eyes  .  .  . 
  with  this  new     t,ii.,.  lh. 

TATTOO 


MASCARA 


for  brunettes 

BROWN 
for  blor%des 

BLUE 
for  evening 


At  last  a  ■rr^nm  mascara !  By  tattoo!  Positively 
smanproof.  Completely  waterproof .  Won't  run. 
No  smearing.  Easier  to  apply  than  cake  or  liquid 
mascara.  Simply  squeeze  on  the  brush  .  .  .  whisk  .  .  .  your 
lashes  instantly  are  dark,  lustrous,  silk-soft  . .  .  looking  twice 
their  length.  No  more  blobby,  blaunt  look  ...  or  brittle 
feeling  !  Each  tiny  lash  covered  smoothly,  subtly  !  At  all  cos- 
metic counters,  in  smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity.with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  TRIAL  TUBE 

;  To  Passett  »  Johnson  Ltd.,  Dept.  M.,  \ 

86  CUrkenaell  Road,  London,  E.C.I.  | 

For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.),  send  30-day  trial  tube  1 

of  Tattoo  cream  Mascara,  tcith  brush.  j 

Mark  colour  desired:    BLACK  □    brown  □    BLUE  □  I 

Name   | 

j    Address    ! 

I  (. 
L 


Hi. 


)  PG  811086  J 


There  is  comforting  rest  for  the  weary  in  the  oxygen- 
ated water  of  a  'Reudel'  bath — and  marvellous  skin 
beauty  too !  An  oxygen  bath  banishes  that  jaded 
tiredness  and  leaves  you  soothed  and  refreshed. 

Now  obtainaUe  in  refreshing  pine  and  fragrant  lavender 
perfomes   as    well    as   the    delightful    original  scent. 

REUDEL  BATH  CUBES 

>  Oxygenate  your  bath 


fHrstaqain! 

COROMm. 

maqnifi^entm/al 
scarlet... th^  ultra 


USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  ROYALTY 

b!e  in 

40  Fashionable  Shades 

hU:>cbe  (<~'olc>or- 

M;J-::.»  C.Ttf. 
y»uve 

K'.  Sr* 

I-       r  i:.see 
I»rtj-  <iuadruf.i« 

B!a.  s  ' 

M  iLtr-  ,i-lV»r: 
P.-j(*  Pearl 
•MAHt.*  Gr««n 

T.-V  \ 
Kut.y 

I>r?{>  Rut»y 
BtA-  k  L'^icrry 

t  (Art 

Pim: 
•lla^j»r»i  P. 

Pr»r) 
•l'  .ra.  Pear) 

Prtrl 
•Rubr  Prar. 

•.■?Ur,r 

etc..  rU. 

&  2^6 

•  I:   1  t 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Picturegoer  "  readers  rnay 
obtain  1  6  bottle  of  any  of  the 
40  fashionable  Kraska  colours 
for  1  -  post  free. 

Kraska,  the  ORIGINAL  Nail  Polish. 
Q^lfxt^,  's        *  leader  In  the  fashion  field. 
VVj.i?/j   It  applies  more  smoothly,  sets  more 
^     lustrously,   will   not   crack,  chip, 
peel  or  fade. 

Among  the  40  fashionable  shades  are  those 
which  fashion  and  your  own  taste  decree  that 
YOU  should  wear  for  every  occasion, night  or  day. 

Obtainable  from  Chemists,  Hairdressers  and  Starts 


KRASKA  LIQUID  CREAM  POLISH 

Applied  in  the  usual  manner — give*  th«  same 
long-lasting  brilliance.  In  Rose,  Coral,  Chinese 
Lake,  Ruby.  Rust  and  Coronation,  at  the 
prices. 


(raska 


mi  POLISH 


CUT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 

To  The  KRASKA  CO.,  LTD.,  «5  Portobello 
Road,  London,  W.I  I. 

i  enclose  postal  order/scamps  1/'-  in  payment 
1/6  bottle  of  Kraska  Nail  Polish. 
P.G.  31/10/36.  Colour  Required  

Name   

Address   
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THRILLING 


says 

VIRGINIA  BRUCE 

Miss  Virginia  Bruce,  the  beautiful  M.G.M. 
Star,  says: — "You  will  be  thrilled  with  Potter 
&  Moore's  Powder-Cream.  It  lasts  longer 
than  any  pxowder  you  have  ever  used  and 
gives  a  lovely  velvety  finish  without  any  trace 
of  artificiality." 

You,  too,  can  have  glamor- 
ous Hollywood  Beauty  if 
you  use  Potter  &  Moore's 
Powder-Cream.  It  is 
Incomparably  dainty  and 
delicately  perfumed  with 
a  fragrance  you'll  love. 


F.very  Jar  is 
Jitted  uilh  a  dainty 
mirror.  In  popular 
ihades  everywhere. 


\l. 


Potter  tr  Moore's 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream  rouge 
(or  use  with  Potter  & 
Moore's  Powder-Cream. 
You  must  try  them  both. 
Apply  the  cream  rouge 
first  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  perfect 
results.  The  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  glass 
containers    for  sixpence 


Potter  &  Moores 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 

PCHPEKCKEAM 

OUYWOOD 
SHOES 


bif  fiuium  Fibn  Stars 


ActQAl  mod  BotfacDtic  copies  of  the  ptTlei  worn  by  your  morfe 
lavouritea.  We  briatf  direct  to  your  home  ia»ny  (aadn&UjiR 
•hoee  wtth  mU  the  allure  and  **(:hlc"  for  which 
Hollywfiod  ia  noted.  Send  ouh  with  order 
'<r  C.O.D.  and  any  styles  w  ill  be  aeni  by 
return.  Your  money  refunded  without 
question  if  not  entirely  satiafled. 

BoUywotxl  VaHet  "DoIotm"  (4).  The 
Court  (1).  Bla<k  New  Hollywood 
or  Brfmii  "Cute  .  ArMt  Strap.  "The 
Bows",  ■■•hubby  K  aire  of  P  I  L  M - 
T'>es."  Hicb  or  I.A.NI>."  In 
Medium  hi-ej.S  11  Black, 

Brown,  *- 
Navy 

Oreeu.  U/6. 
Huede  ol 
Leather;  .'t 
or  4iD. 
beela. 


★ 

Tlie  New  HoDy- 
wood  Vslrat 
Ankle  (trap  (2). 
Hieb  heel.  Bl'u  k 
or  Brown,  ft  11. 
Hikty,  Brt,wn  .  r 
Bk.ck  Kid. 


"CUoMU"  (»).  A 
snappy  (  ourt  Mhoe, 
trimnvd  OunnieUI, 
et-  ..  "<  ut«  B<,ws," 
H  hubby  T'«s,"  in 
Black.  Br.ntn,  or 
Navr  Buede 
■  'T  l.eather. 

;r  4in.  heel. 
12, «. 

LmrUkiv  tUuilrafed  fnUtr  pott  frt* 
tktu»  SMr  Aw^e  ranijr  ickteA  e^ert  for 


"Marieoe"  fbi.  i'.cil 
Ben»l  F'.vthoo  Hkln. 
Trimmed  Gun- 
metal.  An  ultra 
smart  la<e-iip 
Model. 


Hound  T'»e». 
.Vew  Holly 


STAR 


Htrmp,    ftnil  vartoun  Hiiutrt 
SHOE       ^"""^     Hlyk*  wllh 

CO. 


tiliiulnit   B<.ws,  It  t. 
ALBION  PLACE, LEEDS 


What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

Give  Us  Ramon! 

But  Not  in  Ruritanian  Prince  Roles 


Ramon  Novan 


HY  do  we  hear  so  little  about  a 
certain  very  versatile  and  good- 
looking  young  man?  Meaning, 
of  course,  the  inimitable  Ramon 
Novarro. 

Here  we  have  a  person  of  indomitable 
courage,  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  and  great 
acting  ability.    But  what  happens?    He  is 
well  cast  in  his  early 
pictures  and  then  the 
public   is  swampied 
with  him  in  the  role 
of  a  prince. 

Whenever  a  Ramon 
Novarro  picture  is 
announced  we  know 
that  it  will  be  the 
usual  story  with  him 
as  a  prince  in  a  nice 
gaudy  uniform  and 
an  ethereal  looking 
beauty  as  leading 
lady. 

The  sooner  those 
' '  in  the  know ' '  realise 
that  the  public  is 
sick  of  this  sort  of 
thing  and  give  Mr. 
Novarro  a  role  that  he  can  make  use  of  and 
not  have  to  be  a  silly  prince,  the  better. 

We  have  seen  far  too  little  of  Mr.  Novarro 
in  roles  that  are  worthy  of  him,  and  too  much 
of  him  in  those  that  do  not  do  him  justice. — 
(Miss)  Winnie  F.  Johnson,  64  Gill  Street, 
Benvuell,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

**  Improving  '*  Shakespeare 

Of  late,  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of 
controversy  about  the  filming  of  Shakes- 
peare. People  of  prominence  in  the  theatrical 
world  have  voiced  their  various  opinions  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  them  seem  to  have  considered  it  from  the 
entertainment  angle. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  average  stage  actor  or 
actress  has  put  Shakesjjeare  on  a  pedestal  as 
something  that  should  be  untouched. 

To  any  person  whose  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
peare consists  of  a  few  hazy  fragments  he  has 
learnt  at  school,  the  fact  that  certain  liberties 
have  been  taken  worries  him  not  in  the  least. 
If  it  entertains  that  is  sufficient  for  him. 

So  please,  why  bother  if  a  certain  speech  has 
been  cut,  or  that  the  actress  has  a  German 
accent,  whereas  all  we  have  heard  before  have 
spoken  in  such  beautiful  English  ?  If  it  gives  us 
some  pleasurable  hours  of  relaxation,  is  that  not 
enough? — A.  D.  Vincent,  " Rozel,"  Gates  Green 
Road,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  who  is  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  £\  Is. 

A  Lesson  from  Loy 

The  shortage  of  young  acting  talent  in  British 
films  is  always  blamed  on  the  producers, 
who  are  accused  of  neglecting  promising  young 
players,  letting  Hollywood  snap  them  up,  etc. 

The  real  reason  is  merely  that  the  actors  are 
tempted  away  by  the  bigger  money  offered  by 
.■\merican  studios.  ,  Admittedly,  many  of  the 
roles  assigned  them  by  British  producers  are 
unworthy  of  them,  but  what  about  those  terrible 
parts  Myma  l.oy  used  to  play? 

Had  Britain  held  the  world  supremacy 
.Smerica  holds  now,  Myrna  would  undoubtedly 
lirive  come  over  here  to  get  a  break.  Instead, 
however,  it  meant  staying  in  Hollywood  or 
It-aving  films,  so  she  stayed,  and  was  eventually 
rewarded  with  stardom. 

I  contend  that  if  some  of  our  younger  players 


remained  here,  they  would  be  similarly  rewarded. 

How  can  we  keep  them?  We  must,  by  our 
support,  put  British  films  on  top,  and  show  that 
it  pays  to  stay  here. — /.  Pertwee,  "Camden 
Lodge,"  5  Woolwich  Road,  Belvedere,  Kent,  who 
is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

Keep  Babies  Out  ! 

Children  in  arms  should  not  be  allowed  in 
kinemas — for  the  child's  sake,  the  mother's 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  other  people. 

The  smoke-laden  atmosphere  cannot  be  good 
for  a  young  baby;  it  becomes  uncomfortable, 
and  naturally  protests — loudly.  The  mother 
will  not  take  it  out  until  she  has  tried  everything 
to  quieten  it — sometimes  not  at  all — and  by 
that  time  the  film  has  been  sjxiilt  for  many. 
-Mothers  have  as  much  right  to  enjoy  the 
pictures  as  anybody  else,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  spoil  them  for  others  in  the  process. 

Surely  they  could  get  a  friend  once  a  week  to 
mind  baby  for  the  few^  hours  they  will  be  away 
from  home. — C.  Heath,  16  Belmont  Hill,  Lewis- 
ham.  S.E.\3. 

Let  Babies  In  ! 

To  me,  who  cannot  fwssibly  get  to  the 
pictures  without  taking  my  baby,  the 
letters  suggesting  babies  should  not  be  allowed  in 
kinemas  seem  cruelly,  unthinkingly  selfish. 

As  a  rule  my  baby  sleeps  peacefully  all 
through  the  programme,  but  if  she  cries  I  take 
her  out — that  is  my  misfortune,  interfering  with 
nobody's  pleasure  but  my  own. 

To  talk  of  the  "smoky  atmosphere"  being 
injurious  to  baby  is,  in  these  days  of  f)erfectly 
ventilated  cinemas,  nonsense. 

To  try  and  bar  every  mother  who  cannot  or 
will  not  trouble  other  people  to  look  after  her 
baby  is  utterly  selfish  and  unjust;  who  needs  or 
deser\'es  a  change  more  than  the  mother  of 
young  children? — Mrs.  Keen,  cjo  Mrs.  Todd, 
9  Wellington  Square,  Hastings. 


Dare  We  ? 

Why  are  so  many  stars  labelled  "beautiful" 
when  they  are  not  ?  Not  only  is  it  under- 
rating our  intelligence,  but  is  no  compliment  to 
the  stars  themselves. 

They  hax-e  "arrived"  through  sheer  ability, 
charm,  perseverance,  brains,  or  personality,  and 
it  is  surely  depri\-ing  them  of  some  of  the  kudos 
of  their  success  to  imply  that  beauty  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Let  each  .star  be  described  truthfully,  and  i) 
one  should  be  so  rare  and  unusual  that  no  known 
word  applies  to  her,  let  us  pay  her  the  compli- 
ment she  deserves  and  coin  one  specially  for  her. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  George  Meredith 
— "She  does  not  rank  among  beautiful  women. 
She  has  her  moments  for  outshining  them." — 
(Mrs.)  M.  Broadbent,  Lynwnod,  Hillcrest  Rise, 
Cnokrid^e,  Nr.  Leeds. 

Learning  Appreciation 

It  is  said  that  discussing  and  criticising  the 
finer  points  of  film  technique  is  not  the 
picturegoer's  province.  I,  too,  was  once  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  I  have  since  changed  my 
mind.  After  all,  is  not  the  static  art  of  the 
painter  admired  as  much  for  technical  reasons  as 
for  the  thematic  or  emotional  content  of  his 
work  ?  Why  should  not  the  more  mobile  canvas 
of  the  kinema  be  enjoyed  from  similar  view- 
fxiints  ? 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  technique  of  a  film  is 
expression — its  lighting,  its  cutting,  the  varia- 
tions of  its  tempio,  and  the  manner  in  which 
sound  effects  and  music  have  been  employed  to 
heightr-n  the  dramatic  effect — should  be  exag- 
geratedly apparent  to  the  spectator,  for  that 
would  be  absurd. 
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be  fair  to  / 

lir  / 


★ 


your  hair.' 

make  it  tones  fairer 
without  bleaching 

Dancing  time  will  soon  be  here!  Is  your  hair  ready  for 
the  brilliance  of  ballroom  lights  ?  Begin  at  once  on 
Amami  treatment!  Shampoo  with  Amami  No.  5.  Lift 
the  film  from  your  blondcness.  Remove  all  doubts  of 
its  true  colouring  —  without  bleaching  or  harmful 
cbemicals.  Look  in  the  mirror  and  see  it  tones  lighter 
after  the  first  shampoo.  (After  several  weeks  y;ou  will 
find  it  in  better  condition,  healthier,  more  vigorous 
than  ever  before;  thanks  to  the  47  scientifically 
Mended  ingredients  in  every  Amami  Shampoo). 
Prepare  for  a  season  of  gaiety  this  very  day — ask  your 
rhrniist  for  Amami  No.  s- 


a.  I  gives  deeper 
gloss  to  Brunettes. 3d M. 
ZmAM  No.  5  u  especiaUy 
for  Blondes.  M.  &  M. 
AMAHI  SpccbU  Henna  bum- 
iihet "  In-betweens."  4d. 


•.  12.   The  new 

soapless  shampoo.  Leaves 
the  hair  splendidly  glossy. 
Two  variations — one  for 
fair,  one  for  dark  hair  .  . . 

onlyM. 


AMAHI 

SHAMPOOS..  3'>&6'> 


FRIDAY  NIGHT 
IS  AMAMI  NI6HT 


PlCrUREGOER  Weekly 


The   new  CUTEX 

is  usable  to  the 

Last  Drop 


Cutez  has  a,  new  polish  formula  that's  an  amazing  improvement!  It  resists 
evaporation  and  won't  thicken  in  the  bottle  in  ordinary  use.  It  flows  so  smoothly 
that  it's  easier  to  apply  than  ever  before  and  it  comes  in  fifteen  smart  shades.  For 
best  results,  always  use  Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover — Whelps  to  keep  your  cuticle 
soft  and  your  polish  at  its  best.  Ask  for  Cutex  preparations  at  your  favourite 
shop.  Made  in  Great  Britain. 

SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BOTTLES— Mafl 
the  coupon  with  6d.  for  the  Cuter  Trial 
Kit  iodtiding  Liquid  Polish  and  Oily 
Polish  Removet. 


CUTEX 

LIQUID  POLISH 


Dqpc  X15b,  NORTHAM  WARREN  LTD., 
211  Black£tiars  Road,  Loodon,  S.E  1. 
(Indicate  Shade)  Natural — ^Rose — Cotal — 
Cardinal. 


Name  .. 
Address 


1/-  Each 
Full  Size 


AVA 


AVA  COMPACT  PERFUME 

AVA  COMPACT  PERFUME  is  magically 
blended  from  real  flowers — highly  concen- 
trated In  semi- solid  form.  Just  a  touch  on 
your  brow  or  in  your  hair  leaves  compelling 
glamour.  Nothing  to  break,  spill  or  evaporate. 
Choose  from 

LILAC  JASMIN,  GAKDEMA,  MUGUET,  LAVENDEB,  VKHJET 

BUY  ONE  TO-DA  Y  from  yovr  Chemist,  Boots.  Timothy 
Whites  and  Taylors  or  your  hairdresser — or  setid  ij-  P.O.  or 
stamps  for  each  perfume  required  to  , 

LTD.  (DEPT.  P.2),  9,  PARK  HILL,  LONDON,   S.W.4.  ^ 


Husky  Throats 

Soothe  them  after  singing, 
speaking  or  smoking — with 

Vick  Lozenges 


reydi 


TASTE  GOOD  -  DO  GOOD 


NAILS  SHORT.^ 


Grow  then  to  fmaltloa's  tgactti  gnh-Mt. 
While  JOB  timt  FUtcz  Eapld  NsJl  Oram  will  Mag 
ytm  lovdr  kmc  nalb.  Works  xiDdgra  tm  mitt 
^orlcBed  bjr  trptof.    Tit  M  <  *»Vlr  miiMly 

— Tbat'aalll  TMUmoDiafa  <Uil;  Hootk'a  MSfiy 
J/<  roat  fm- 

riLTBX  LTD.      MmU  Btmmt  SrmUkm 
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W^y  ^ome^omen 
are 

Natural  beauties 

They  intensify  natural  colouring  .  .  .  yet 
never  look  "made  up."  Read  how  the 
Colour  Change  Principle  available  in 
Tangee  make-up  brings  natural  loveliness. 

\ou  see  many  more  "naturally"  beau- 
tiful women  than  you  used  to.  For  make-up 
styles  have  changed.'  Gaudy  make-up  has 
vanished.  The  Tanj^ee  Colour  Change  Prin- 
ciple is  available  in  powder,  lipstick,  rouge. 


Lin  i-  *i)iiK)lht-r.  fn-^hrr 


Begin  tonight  to  be  lovelier  in  your 
own  way.  Insist  upon  Tangee  for  all  your 
make-up.  Only  in  Tangee  can  you  obtain  the 
Colour  Change  Principle.  Tangee  Powder  is 
2/6  and  4  6.  Rouge,  compact  or  creme,  each 
3  6.  Lipstick  is  2  6  and  4  6. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  !  Tktrt  is  only  one 
Tangtt.  AlaaM  dik  for  rANOi.i  natik  ai.  If  yoM  prtftr  mori 
olour  for  tvemtig  a  ear,  ajM  for  Tait^ee  Jhratr  'tral. 

Tl  Wor/d't  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
EHDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


i,  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 
Luft-Taofc*  Ltd.,  U  Regent  Street,  W.I 

Plca«  jcnd  Miradc  \Iakc-up  Sti  of  Miniature  Tangee 
I.ip^tirk,  Rout;c  (/.nip.iit,  f.rcmc  Rounc  and  Face 
Powder.    I  enrlo»c  6d.  fcroiicd  P.O.  or  siampi). 


.\fark  thade  Flesh 
Jtutunlh) 


^  Rachel    _  Light  Rachel 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

■  LOCK  LETTEH  Pft. 


WHO'S  Who 


Constance  Cummings 

THE  girl  who  made  British  studios  safe  for 
Hollywood  stars  to  play  in  (she  started  the 
big  trek)  was  born  in  Seattle,  May  15,  1910. 
After  playing  in  musical  comedy  Connie  was 
discovered  by  Sam  Goldwyn,  but  her  early 
career  in  films  was  not  distinguished.  Created  a 
hit,  however,  in  Criminal  Code  and  has  never 
looked  back  since.  Height,  5  ft.  4  in. ;  she  is 
proud  of  wearing  size  6  shoes.  Her  latest  film  is 
The  Northing  Tramp,  made  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 


Bebe  Daniels 

H.\S  lasted  longer  than  almost  any  other  star 
in  films.  She  is  back  here  again  and  has 
just  completed  Murder  in  the  Stalls  at  Beacons- 
field.  Bebe  has  been  in  films  since  she  was  seven, 
which  is  twenty-six  years  ago.  Was  Harold 
Lloyd's  leading  lady  at  thirteen.  By  the  time 
she  was  twenty  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  most 
popular  stars  on  the  screen.  Height,  5  ft.  3  in. 
Brown  eyes  and  black  hair. 


Lilt  Damita 

BORN  in  Paris.  Educated  in  convents.  Took 
up  dancing  and  eventually  became  premiere 
danseuse  at  the  "  Fohes  Bergere."  Lili  made  her 
film  debut  in  Continental  pictures.  Went  to 
Hollywood  in  1929  and  has  since  appeared 
successfully  in  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  Madame 
Julie,  The  Match  King  and  recently  Frisco  Kid. 
The  star  is  married  to  Enrol  Flynn. 


Marion  Davies 

BORN  January  3,  1900,  in  New  York. 
Graduated  to  films  from  the  chorus,  after 
having  been  a  mannequin,  and  was  an  immediate 
success.  She  has  the  rare  distinction  of  having 
been  a  star  from  the  very  start  of  her  career. 
Marion  is  one  of  Hollywood's  shrewdest  business 
women  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  actresses  in 
films.  Her  recent  pictures  include  Page  Miss 
Glory,  Hearts  Divided  and  the  latest  Cain  and 
Mabel.  Marion  is  5  ft.  5  in.  tall.  Weighs  8st.  81b., 
and  has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Conu 


1  do  say,  however,  that  if  filmgoers  would 
school  themselves  into  a  keener  appreciation  of 
these  five  qualities  a  double  purpose  would  be 
served  in  that  they  would  derive  deej>er  satis- 
faction from  films,  and  better  films  would  be 
made. — Geoffrey  P.  Wheeler,  10  Fallow  Court 
Mansions,  North  Finchley,  N.\2. 

Novel  "  Shorts  " 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  pick  of  musical 
items  from  big  films  be  shown  again  as 
'shorts" — I  am  sure  this  would  find  favour 
with  the  public.  For  instance,  may  I  suggest  a 
few?  Jessie  Matthews  in  her  "Dancing  on  the 
Ceiling"  number  from  Evergreen  and  "Half  and 
Half  from  First  a  Girl;  Gracie  Fields  in  any  of 
her  song  numbers,  particularly  "I'm  a  Failure" 
from  Love,  Life  and  Laughter;  and  "Sally," 
"Petting  in  the  Park"  and  "The  Words  Are  in 
My  Heart"  from  two  Gold  Diggers  films;  Bing 
Crosby  and  Marion  Davies  singing  "We'll 
Make  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines"  from  Going 
Hollywood;  Florence  Desmond's  impressions 
from  the  film  she  made  with  Sophie  Tucker; 
the  Bos  well  Sisters  in  "Rock  and  Roll"  from 
Transatlantic  Merry-go-round ;  and  several  other 
song  numbers  sung  in  the  films  of  Maurice 
Chevalier,  Grace  Moore,  Whiteman's  King  of 
Jazz.  etc. 

I  wonder  if  any  readers  agree  with  me?— 
A.  D.,  Hitchin. 

Just  Suggestions 

In  a  recent  article  you  stated  that  you  con- 
sidered it  "  rash  "  to  publish  a  "  fourteen-year- 
old's  "  letter.  I  annot  see  why,  as  countless 
numbers  of  ardent  filmgoers  are  schoolchildren 
of  that  age. 

As  I  have  just  left  school,  I  hope  you  will,  at 
least,  read  this.  Some  years  ago  much  criticism 
was  levelled  at  the  amount  of  lip-stick  used  by 
"  La  Crawford  "-  —the  result  was  a  vastly  improved 
.star  to-ilay.  With  this  result  in  view  may  I 
suggest  that  : 

(a)  Hepburn  removes  most  of  her  lip-stick. 

(b)  Dietrich  draws  her  eyebrows  in  a  reasonable 
tine. 

(c)  Claudette  Colbert  and  many  others  cease 
to  wear  those  ridiculous  spider-like  eyelashes. 

(d)  Ann  Sothern  cuts  her  finger-nails  much 
shorter }  -  -J ust  Sixteen.  Clonmore,  Maybury 
Hill,  Wol'ing,  Surrey. 

Where  Honour  is  Due 

In  a  recent'  I'icturk<;okr,  Mr.  Robert  Locke, 
of  r^xmouth,  Devon,  suggested  that  it  was 
time  someone  made  a  film  (lealing  with  the  real 
Ixindon    Soho,  Liniehou.se,  etc. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Locke  is  not  aware  that  three 
years  ago  John  Baxter  made  a  film  at  Twicken- 
ham Film  Studios,  called  Say  It  With  Flowers. 
It  was  set  entirely  in  the  Cockney  flower  market 
of  Berwick  Street,  in  the  heart  of  Soho,  and 
every  character  was  a  Cockney. 

-After  this  John  Baxter  made  a  film  dealing 
with  Thames  bargemen.  He  called  it  Flood 
Tide,  and  it  followed  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
from  Teddington  to  Leigh-on-Sea,  embracing 
the  Pool  of  London. 

Since  then  John  Baxter  has  put  Sussex  on  the 
screen  map  with  Song  of  the  Plough,  and  has 
made  another  Cockney  film,  A  Real  Bloke,  which 
was  dedicated  entirely  to  the  British  navvy. 

Baxter  has  always  studied  Cockney  types,  and 
London  backgrounds,  and  if  no  one  else  has 
helped  to  make  London  films,  he  has. — John 
Montgomery,  Publicity  Manager  for  Sound  City 
Film  Studios,  and  U.  K.  Films,  Ltd. 


Too  Many  Stars 

How  much  longer  are  films  to  be  submerged 
beneath  a  surfeit  of  stars  ? 
Grand  Hotel,  the  first  of  the  "all-star"  pro- 
ductions, was  an  ex|>eriment  which  succeeded 
because  of  the  unusual  theme,  where  an  all-star 
cast  was  necessary. 

As  usual,  because  of  success  in  something 
new,  the  industry  launched  a  deluge  of  pictures, 
the  sole  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  make  a 
parade  of  all  the  respective  company's  stars. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  film,  the  story, 
now  takes  secondary  importance,  and  instead 
of  being  held  by  a  gripping  plot,  the  filmgoer  is 
bored  by  a  battle  between  stars  for  acting 
honours. 

Producers  should  take  heed  before  it  is  too 
late  and  return  to  the  old  regime  which  was 
infinitely  more  palatable  and  interesting;  one 
star,  accomplished  supporting  players — and  a 
good  plot. — James  W.  Kenyon,  14  Delverton 
Road.  Manor  Place,  London.  S.E.17. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  filnM? 
Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 
£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
i  paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
;  ing,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
i  letter  published  each  week, 
i  Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturcgoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Mardett  Court,  Bow. 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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SAYE  POUNDS  A 
YEAMJI 
SHI 


Bu/  a  sixpenny  bottle 
Radium.  Get  out  those 
comf/   old    shoes   that  are  still 
serviceable,  but  shabby,  and  treat 
them  with  it.    In  a  few  minutes 
they'll  gleam  with   new  and 
lasting  elegance.     You'll  get 
twice    the    wear    from  your 
shoes  if  you  let  Radium  help. 
Sold  in  all  the  latest  colours. 
Admirable    for  leatherwork, 
also.  From  shoe  shops,  repair- 
ers and  leather  stores. 
Use  Radium  Suede  Cleaner  for  Suede  Shoes 


LEATHER  DYES 


INSTANT    RELIEF  FOR 
ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  Remedy  which  Swiftly  Ends  Attacks 

THIS  famous  old  remedy  has  brought  real  comfort  and 
treedom'  from  attacks  to  thousands  of  sufferers,  who 
are  now  able  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly.  The  number  of  letters 
which  wc  received  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Potter's  fiequently 
succeeds  when  everything  else  has  failed.    Easy  to  use — 

fou  simply  inhale  the  vapours.  Entirely  free  from  opiates, 
otter's  give  immediate  relief  and  instantly  makes  breathing 
regular  and  easy.  Sleepless  nights  become  a  thing  of  the 
p.ist,  your  ilaily  duties  become  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
Never  be  without  a  tin  of  Potter's  Asthma  Cure.  Use  it 
directly  you  feel  an  attack  coming  on. 

Obtainable  at  Chemists,  Herbalists  and  Stores,  Price  Is.  Gd., 
or  direct  from  the  makers  Is.  9d.  post  free.  W'e  will  gladly 
send  you  an  explanatory  booklet,  "  .\re  You  .Asthmatic?" 
post  free. 

POTTER  &  CLARKE,  LTD.,  62M  ARTILLERY  LANE. 
LONDON,  E.i. 

Mother's  &  Daughter's 
Story  of  "KOTALKO" 
Hair  -  Growing 


" ^HE  had  five  bald  patches,"  writes  Miss 
Longley's  mother  from  Conisborough ,  near 
Rotherham.  "She  has  now  a  splendid  head  of 
hair.  I  was  troubled  with  dandruff  and  my  hair 
was  turning  grey,  but  my  head  is  now  clear  of 
dandruff,  and  my  hair  is  its  natural  colour  again." 

Are  YOU  Losing  Hair  ? 

ThMtandi  of  mtn  and  womea  havt  r«-cr«wn  fine  ntw  Madt 
•i  ksir'kjr  utint  Kelalka.  It  re-growe  the  liair  beoau^  it  frees 
the  scalp  from  hair-stifliiig  dandnilT  and  all  iwisonous  an'l 
inalodoru».s  pore-cloggings,  .-softeninj;  the  liardeiiing  scalp,  and 
restoring  its  healtlifiil  cirrulatiou,  aud  revi\ing  new  and 
vigorous  lift  and  growth  in  the  sleeping  hair-ruot«. 


KOTALKO 


I  TRUE  HAIR  GROWER  I 

It  yo«  havt  dMdint  w  art  Mac  Mir,  ar  if  yoa  art  atari* 
•r_^iU_fcald^«rritt     


I  To  dOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  Ud,, 

I  •,  Ptrtr  ttrttt  (1M.BT),  Load**,  W.I. 

I  Please  send  me,  iiost  paid,  Testing  [lackage 

J  of  KOTALKO  ami  KOTALKO  SOAP,  with 

I  directioits,  for  which  I  enclose  threepence  in 

I  itamps. 

I  NAME   


I 


ADDRESS 


Fttd  Hair 
Raol*  with 
KOTALKO 
Cttantt  and 

SoHtfl  Hair 
Fetlidtt 
witli 
KOTALKO 

tcuf  tur 

tha  Taaie 
thawpaa 


The  secret  of  Phul-Nana's 
attraction  ever  intrigues 
but  is  never  solved 
It  is  the  ver}'  breath  of 
mystery — the  very  essence 
of  bewitching  fascination 

tiicim  ^cV'  ei^e^i^ 
tihld  iited" 


Perfume,  Powder,  Cream, 
Talcum,  Soap,  Bath  Crystals 
Of  all  Chemists  &  Perfumers 


Phul-nana 


(jROSSMITH 


GREATER  BEAUTY 

for  lovely  hands 


and  all  your  nail 
troubles  solved  b  y 
London's  leading 
NursingHome  for  nails: 
The  Hand  and  Nail 
Culture  Institute,  2  to 
5  Old  Bond  St.  Call  or  write  for  free  advice. 
Coralie's  preparations  obtainable  at  all 
leading  Stores,  Hairdressers  and  Chemists. 


Coralie's- 


HEALTHINAIE 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  BEST  FOR  BREAKING 
NAILS  AND  TROUBLESOME  CUTICLES 


No  matter  how  straifhc  your  hiir  it  now,  Vosemar. 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery.  will{ive  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curlinj  irons  or  heat 
CO  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.   I  6  cube 
lajt$  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  < 
Top  is  equally  cfFectiva  at  I  3  per  tube.) 
Sold   by   most  {ood   chemists  includinj 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 

THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 
 1 1  Parsons  Lane.  Bury.  Lanes. 


VOICJ.rHROATt  CHEST  ^^-TT-i 
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You  saw  Anita,  of  course,  in  "  The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur." 
Hasn't  she  glorious  wavy  hair  ?  Your  hair  will  be  just  as 
lovely  and  wavy  if  you  have  it  "  permed  "  the  Superma 
way.  The  Superma  system  operates  without  electricity 
or  machines,  and  employs  only  pure  water  vapour;  yet 
it  leaves  your  hair  marvellously  soft  and  lustrous,  with 
lasting  waves  and  curls  that  are  proof  against  wind,  rain 
and  sea  water.  Insist  on  Superma.  Superma  cannot  harm 
your  hair.  Superma  Rapid  Machineless  Curls  are  guaran- 
teed to  last  for  at  least  six  months  in  unimpaired  hair. 


Superma  machineless  won  first  prize 
and  three  gold  medals  in  the  grand  final 
Open  International  Permanent  Waving 
Competition  at  the  Hair  and  Beauty 
Fair,  Olj'mpia,  1936. 


SUPERmfl 

MACHINELESS 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


SUPERMA,  LTD.,  Radnor  House,  97  Regent  Street,  London,  W.I. 


Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormotis  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Writ€  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


D.  P.  (High  Wycombe).— (1)  Chief 
players  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  —  Leslie 
Howard,  Merle  Oberon,  Ramond  Massey, 
Anthony  Bushell  and  Joan  Gardner.  Magnifi- 
cent Obsession — Irene  Dunne,  Robert  Taylor, 
Charles  Butterworth  and  Betty  Fumess.  (2) 
Clark  Gable,  b.  Feb.  1,  1901,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
6  ft.  1  in.,  190  lbs.,  brown  hair,  grey  eyes, 
mar.  (1)  Josephine  Dillon  (mar.  dis.);  (2) 
Rhea  Langham  (Sep.).  Latest  film  :  Love  on 
the  Run  (3)  Leslie  Howard,  b.  April  3,  1893, 
London,  5  ft.  11  in.,  fair  hair  and  brown  eyes, 
mar.  Ruth  Evelyn  Martin,  son  Ronald  and 
daughter  Leslie.  (4)  Franchot  Tone,  b.  Feb. 
27,  1906,  Niagara  Falls,  light  brown  hair  and 
hazel  eyes,  6  ft.,  11^  St.,  married  Joan 
Crawford.  Latest  films  :  The  Gorgeous 
Hussey,  Love  on  the  Run 

R.  G.  (Bucks). — (1)  Ronald  Colman  mar. 
Thelma  Raye  (sep.).  (2)  Robert  Donat  is 
to  commence  work  on  Knight  Without  Armour 
very  shortly.  (3)  Robert  T.  Cochrane  took 
the  part  of  Bill  Stoker  in  The  Man  Who  Could 
Work  Miracles. 

Nina  (Edgware) — (1)  Tom  Mix,  b.  Jan. 
6,  1880.  (2)  Joan  Barry  played  opposite 
Harold  Huth  in  Sally  Bishop  and  The  Out- 
sider. She  has  not  made  any  fims  recently. 

J.  P.  (Glencoe) —  Lionel  Stander,  b.  Jan. 
10  (no  year  given),  New  York,  Films  include: 
Soak  the  Rich,  The  Milky  Way,  The  Music 
Goes  Round,  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  and 
Meet  Nerouiolf.  (2)  We  have  no  details  of  a 
fan  club  for  Joseph  Calleia. 

All  Star  Fan  (Essex). — (1)  Yes,  Johnnie 
Weismuller  and  Maureen  O'Sullivan  are 
making  another  Tarzan  film,  release  date  not 
yet  fixed.  (2)  Eric  Linden,  b.  1911,  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  (3)  Chief  players  in  Shock  as 
follows  :  Ralph  Forbes,  Gwenillian  Gill, 
Monroe  Owsley,  Douglass  Walton  and  Alex 
Courtney. 

Sally  (Middx.).— PhU  Regan,  b.  May  28, 
1908,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Irish  American, 
5  ft.  10  in.,  black  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Latest 
film  :  Happy  Go  Lucky. 

Two  Westcountry  Admirers  (Leiant)  — 
(1)  Ronald  Colman,  b.  Feb.  9,  1891,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  6  ft.,  black  hair,  brown  eyes, 
160  ib.,  married  Thelma  Raye,  (sep.). 
Latest  film  :  Lost  Horizon.  (2)  Janet  Gaynor, 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  6,  1907, 
5  ft.,  100  lbs.,  golden  brown  hair,  brown  eyes, 
married  Lydell  Peck  (sep.).  Latest  film  : 
Ladies  in  Love.  (3)  Jessie  Matthews  b. 
March  11,  1907,  London,  5  ft.  5  in.,  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  married  (1)  Henry  Lytton, 
jun.  (mar.  dis.);  (2)  Sonnie  Hale.  Latest 
film  :  Head  Over  Heels.  (4)  Sonnie  Hale,  b. 
May  1,  1902,  London,  5  ft.  9  in.,  dark  hair, 
blue  eyes,  married  (1)  Evelyn  Laye  (mar. 
dis.);  (2)  Jessie  Matthews.  (5)  Katherine 
Hepburn,  mar.  Ludlow  Smith  (mar.  dis.). 
(5)  Griffith  Jones  took  the  part  of  Robert  in 
First  a  Girl. 

F.  G.  M.  (Ehiblin).— Gracie  Fields'  latest 
film  is  Queen  of  Hearts  for  Association  Talk- 
ing Pictures. 

H.  W.  (Birmingham). — Latest  films — 
Basil  Rathbone  :  Love  from  a  Stranger  for 
Capitol.  Freddie  Bartholomew — The  Devil 
is  a  Softy  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  (3) 
Robert  Donat  is  to  make  Knight  Without 
Armour  for  London  Films. 

A.  N.  C.  (Rochdale). — Fred  Astaire  sang 
from  "  Cheek  to  Cheek  ' '  in  Top  Hat. 

CORTEZ  Fan  (Twickenham). — Ricardo 
Cortez's  birthday  is  July  7,  and  not  Sept. 
19  as  you  suggest. 


Film  Fan  (Durham). — Anna  Neagle  is 
making  London  Melody  with  Tullio  Car- 
minati  for  British  &  Dominions  Studios. 

L.  C.  (Chelmsford). — Thelma  Todd  died 
early  this  year. 

M.  B.  B.  (Ceykjn). — Mariene  Dietrich  will 
be  returning  to  America  to  make  Angel  for 
Paramount  when  she  has  finished  Knight 
Without  Armour  for  London  Films. 

Picturegoer  Fan  (Bradford). — Asterisks 
as  follows  :  Alice  Adams,  Clive  Of  India  and 
Scrooge — three.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop— 
two.  Great  Expectations — one.  (2)  We  pub- 
lished a  centre  spread  of  Great  Expectations 
in  the  Dec.  29,  1934  issue  and  of  Scrooge  in 
the  Dec.  21,  1935  issue.  Back  numbers  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6, 
Catherine  Street,  London,  W.C.2  for  3d, 
each,  post  free. 

J.  D.  E.  H.  (Liverpool). — John  Mills  is  at 
present  making  O.H.M.S.  and  is  scheduled 
to  make  a  film  for  Alexander  Korda.  The 
eariy  films  you  mention  of  Mr.  Mills  are  old 
now,  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  they 
will  be  released  again. 

G.  J.  W. — You  can  obtain  photographs  of 
Nelson  Eddy,  Madge  Evans,  Robert  Young, 
Eleanor  Powell  and  Fred  Astaire  from  the 
Postcard  Salon,  85  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.2  for  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

J.  C.  (Southgate). — Herbert  Marshall 
received  an  injiuy  to  his  leg  during  the  war. 
He  is  married  to  Edna  Best. 

J.  L.  (Surrey). — (1)  Ginger  Rogers,  b. 
July  16,  1911,  Independence,  U.S.A.,  5  ft. 
4  in.,  brown  hair  and  eyes,  married  Jack 
Pepper  (mar.  dis.).  Lew  Ayres  (sep.).  (2) 
Fred  Astaire,  b.  May  10,  1900,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  married  Mrs.  Phyllis  Potter  and 
has  a  son.  (3)  Photographs  of  both  these 
stars  obtainable  from  Postcard  Salon,  address 
above. 

Dog  Lover  (Kent). — (1)  Ages  as  follows  : 
Mariene  Dietrich,  Dec.  27,  1906;  Grace 
Moore,  Dec.  5,  1901 ;  Madeleine  Carroll, 
Feb.  26,  1906.  (2)  I  am  sorry  but  the  film 
company  have  no  information  on  the  name 
or  breed  of  the  dog  in  Captain  Bill. 

D.  V.  H.  (Southend).— Music  in  The  Song 
of  the  Plough  and  publishers  as  follows  : 
"Country  Gardens"  and  "Shepherd, 
Hey  !  •'  published  by  Shott;  "  B.I.N.G.O.," 
pubUshed  by  Novello;  "  Baby's  Sweetheart," 
"The  Tavern  Song,"  Boosey  and  Hawkes; 
"Passing  By";  "Come  to  the  Fair," 
Ashdown;  "The  Village  Band,"  United 
Music  Pubs.;  "To  a  Wild  Rose,"  Elkin; 
"  Little  Dolly  Day  Dream,"  "  She  Was  One 
of  the  Early  Birds,"  "  Man  Who  Broke  the 
Bank,"  Francis  Day  &  Hunter;  "  Blaze 
Away,"  Feldman;  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  "  Come, 
Landlord  Fill  the  Flowing  Bowl,"  "The 
Old  Sow,""  The  Washington  Post,"  Public 
Domain. 

Bright  Eyes  (Birmingham).  —  John 
Wood's  latest  film  To  Catch  a  Thief.  We 
have  not  published  an  art  plate  of  this  actor 
and  his  photograph  is  not  obtainable  from 
the  Postcard  Salon.  (2)  Desmond  Tester  has 
not  made  a  film  since  The  Beloved  Vagabond. 

Film  Fan  (Bamsley). — Arline  Judge 
played  the  part  of  the  girl  in  the  beauty  , 
parlour  in  Here  Comes  Trouble.  (2)  Lu  Anne 
Meredith  and  Fred  Conyngham  were  the 
dancers  in  Ball  at  the  Savoy.  (3)  We  have  not 
a  photograph  of  Miss  Evelyn  Dall  in  the 
postcard  salon  and  she  has  not  made  a  film 
since  Soft  Lights  and  Sweet  Music. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Neil  Hamilton  Fan  Club  needs 
more  members,  especially  from  the  Mid- 
lands. This  club  has  members  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Australia  to  A'hom,  all 
new  members  are  invited  to  write  if  they  care 
to  do  so.  "  Hamil-Tones,  "the  club  magazine, 
is  issued  regularly  and  contains  articles  of 
interest  to  all  filmgoers;  competitions  are 
held  and  special  prizes  are  awarded  by  Neil 
Hanulton  himself.  The  membership  fee  is 
only  2s.,  which  includes  a  personally  auto- 
graphed photograph  of  Neil,  the  magazine 
(sent  post  free),  membership  card  and  pen 
pals  lists,  etc.  Write  to  Miss  Betty  Break- 
well,  165  Horsley  F'ields,  Wolverhampton, 
Staffs.,  for  full  particulan. 

•       •  • 

The  National  Film  and  Theatre  Club 
of  England  has  been  formed  to  unite  all 
interested  in  the  cinema  and  theatre.  Many 
applications  for  membership  have  been 
received.  All  interested  should  apply  at  once 
for  full  particulars  to  B.  H.  Kilvert,  5 
Selboume  Road,  Diidley,  Word.,  encloaing 
•lamped  addressed  envelope. 


The  Ralph  Bellamy  Club  has  now  com- 
menced a  British  branch,  of  which  the  agent 
is  Miss  Kcene  Montana,  30  William  Street, 
Lozells,  Birmingham,  19,  to  whom  all  those 
interested  should  write  for  full  particulars. 
•       •  • 

It  is  always  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  when  writing  to  fan 
clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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LEISURE 

comfort 


sleeping 


cap  \ 

WITHOUT    CHIN  STRAP 

How  complete  and  satisfying  is  the  reliizatton  70a  enjoy 
wben  you  allow  this  cleverly  designed  "  Halo  "  cap  to 
protect  the  wave  and  setting  of  your  hair  during  hours  of 
leisure  or  of  sleep.  It  is  free  from  all  the  ribbons  and  straps 
which  suggest  restraint,  yet  stays  comfortably  on  the  head 
without  slipping.  The  "  Halo  "  P. 3.  as  this  patent  cap  is 
styled.  Is  offered  in  pretty  art.sll]c  design  at  1/lld.,  and  plain 
art.  Bilk  square  mesh  l/6d.  A  selection  of  6  pastel  shades. 


HALO 


Patau  No.  M0052 


P.3. 

Series 


NON    CHIN    STRAP  CAP 

EEave  you  heard  about  the  New  Parisian  Rubber  Curl-Waver? 
They  make  the  most  amazing  curls  and  waves.  6d.  per 
card  of  3.  Ask  about  them  and  other  '  Halo  '  lines  at  your 
Hairdresser.  Store,  or  BOOTS  branches. 

BYARD  .■WAXUFACnjRPiG  CO..  LTD., 
CasUe  Boulevard,  NOTTINGHAM. 


(Chilly  Autumn 
days  play  havoc 
with  delicate  throat 
membranes.  Take 
Allen  bury  s  Pastilles 
regularly  to  allay 
irritation  and . 
prevent 
infection 

FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  8*6I'3 

/Ulenbiirys 

V^^PASTILLES 


CIET  A  SMOOTH,  CLEAR,  FINE-PORED  SKIN- 
WITHOUT  EXPENSIVE  SALOON  TREATMENTS 

Anne  Reed's  three  amazing  herbal  creams  work  wonders 
on  the  worst  skin. 

•   CLEARING  CREAM— (or  spots  and  blackheads 
MASSAGE    CREAM — for    sagging  muicles 
BEAUTY  CREAM— As  a  refining,  brightening 
tonic  and  powder  foundation 
2/6  each  for  generous  pot.     Post  free:     Send  to-day  to : — 
I,  LITTLE  SMITH   STREET.  LONDON.  S.W.I. 

NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  ! 

Frac  boeUd  Mat  imtlar  plain 
wind  cover  explaiBS  bow  yoa  can  amtHy, 
••crctly  and  permaneally  cure  yooraelf 
e(  tins  ebiectioaabk,  bealtb-endanscring 
habit.  Ne  aloct,  bo  anto-winestioii.  New 
AscoTcry.   Send  Hi.  (tamp  for  poetate. 
FaTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.).  31,  The  Broaa- 
way,  Croacb  Eod  ,  London  NA, 


BITING 


THE  BEST 


FOR  YEARS 


Outdoor 
Girl 

FOUR  PURPOSE 
CREAM 


CLEANSES 

NOURISHES 

REFINES 
• 

HOLDS  POWDER 

A  complete  beauty  treatment  in  one 
iar — it  does  the  work  of  four  creams 
wonderfully  well — makes  all  other 
creams  old-fashioned.  Ready  at  your 
shop  —  in  2.  6  jars,  or  tubes  for  your 
handbag  anJ  trial  size  jars,  at  6d. 
Write  to  Crysul  Products  Co.  Ltd. 
(Dept.  C  5  ),  32-36  City  Road, 
E.C.I,  for  free  beauty  outfit,  trial 
size  four  purpose  cream,  face  pow- 
der and  two  shades  of  lipstick.  Send 
3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 


Banish  UdlyHairsi 


witboat  harmfiil  pinddag 

Plucking  (and  for  that  matter 
shaving)  Is  definitely  harmful 
to  your  skin,  often  causing 
dangerous  and  painful  inflam- 
mation. Eyebrows  and  super- 
fluous hair  from  any  part  of 
the  body  are  most  easily  and 
safely  removed  by  ROTEXA— 
the  cleanest  and  simplest  little 
clipper  ever  devised.  Its  cost 
Is  only  5/-  and  it's  guaranteed 
for  5  years  ! 


The 
Roteza 
will  be  sent 
ixistlree 
on  receipt 
of  5  -  P.O. 


ROTEXA  PRODUCTS  CO  .B.WATFORD  WAY,L0ND0N  NW4 


McCALLUM'S 


MAGAZINE     The  autumn  number,  o«t 

now,  is  packed  with  colourful  ideas  

film  fashions,  new  ways  to  beauty. 
Vogue  Patterns,  knitting  designs, 
cookery — and  a  complete  guide  to 
autumn  and  winter  fashions.  2d.  from 
any  good  wool  or  knitwear  shop,  or  3d., 
post  free,  by  the  coupon  below. 


9 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  J  &  J  McCallum,  Limited,  Paisley 
I  enclose  3d  in  stamps  for  my  copy  of 
"McCALLUMS  MAGAZINE", 
post  free. 


P.li 


FREE 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "  PICTURKQOEB  **  aAJU)K, 

86  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Pleaae  enrol  me  m  a  meinber  of  the  "Pictoreyoer" 
Po«tcu-d  t1ab  »nd  send  me  Hembenhip  Card  and 
tvU  partlctiUn  of  diaoounU,  etc.,  on  fature 
urders.  I  enclove  order  for  not  Icm  tbau  one 
dozen  "  Picturegoer  "  poctcArde,  price  U/6  dozen. 
PleMC  intiade  wtth  my  order  your  A/-  Postcard 
Album  frve.  I  ^ncioae  1/-  extra  (or  3/-  extim  U 
tike  aUmm  d«  iav*  tf  cboaen)  to  corer  coat  of 
poatAKe  and  packing  on  my  ctft. 


P.O.  So.. 


Amoant. 


Qi  nrimi  readeiv  abould  endoM  3/-  extra  to 
cover  paddng  and  posUge,  or  3/*  extra  tf  albom 
de  luz€  \»  reqtdred. 

Cro«  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable  to 

PICTUREOOKa  WEEKLY." 

Trlth  BtrnU  «waf«m«r«  teiU  *•  rtf*iirtd  tc 

P«V«MVeA«rvM(A«/mtfvfr«I«WW.    Pic.  31/10/SA. 


Latest  Release 
of  New   Postcards ! 

A  new  "release"  of  cards  from  the 
PiCTUREGOER  Salon  !  !  The  news  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  ardent 
collectors.  Here  they  axe— 49  never 
published  before — Norma  Shearer, 
Robert  Taylor,  Shirley  (in  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl— 25  all  different),  Nova 
Pilbeam  and  other  favourites  snapped 
in  fascinating  new  poses.  Be  one  of 
the  first  to  get  some  ! 


Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal  discounts  on  your 
postcards  by  joining  The  Picturegoer  Postcard  Club. 
You  will  also  receive  a  5/-  Album  Free  to  hold  300  cards. 
The  book  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  binder's  art, 
made  to  resemble  snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold.  An 
album  de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is  also  obtainable. 
To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  postcards 
at  the  regular  price  of  2/6  doz.  Discounts  on  all  subsequent 
orders. 

*Choote  your  cards  from  Ust  given  here,  or  include  in  your 
order  the  names  of  any  welt-lmown  stars.  Real  photos,  sepia 
glossy,  3d.  each.  2/6  doxen.  On  sale  to  members  and  non.memlxir 
alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000  postcards  sent  free  on  request. 


Robert  Allen 
Alan  Baxter 
Charles  Bickford 
Mary  Brian 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Peggy  Coaklin 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Madge  Rvans 
Sonnie  Hale 


Charlotte  Henry 
Frank  Lawton 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Francis  Lister 
Frank  McHugh 
Maureen  O'Sulli^'an 
I.illi  PiUmer 
Nov.T  Pilbeaui 
Norma  ShiMriT 
Onslow  Stevens 


James  Stewart 

Robert  Taylor 
Sblrtey  Temple  in 
The  Poor  I  ittU  Rtck 

Oirt. 
Desmond  Tester 
nieanore  W  hitnev 
(2.T  new  and  entirely 
different  c.nrds.) 
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Knight's  Castile 

SPECIALLY  MADE   FOR  THE  FACE 


October  31,  1936 

Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

TiEADERS  who  have  a  query  on  a  beauty  subject  to  which  they 
^  desire  a  quick  reply,  should  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
with  their  letter.  Address  it  to  "Anne,"  c/o  THE  PICTUREGOER, 
Martlett  House,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


!•  LL-KEPT  hands  and  unlovely 
fingernails  are  drawbacks  to 
any  woman,  and  winter  weather 
and  winter  work  is  hard  on 
"  the  hands. 
Be  careful  about  the  soap  you  use. 
Only  what  is  good  enough  for  your 
face  is  good  enough  for  your  hands. 
If  you  are  a  housewife,  choose  your 
household  soap  carefully,  too.  If 
the  scrubbing  soap  contains  a  lot  of 
free  soda,  it  is  good-bye  to  smooth 
skin.  Both  these  and  cheap  toilet 
soaps  irritate  the  skin.  This  makes 
it  coarse  and  scaly  and  ready  to 
absorb  dirt  and  grime. 

Rubber  gloves  save  the  hands  a 
lot,  but  it  isn't  always  possible  to 
wear  them,  and  many  women  find 
they  cannot  work  so  well  in  gloves. 
In  that  case,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  the  hands  protection  before- 
hand. Keep  a  bottle  of  olive  oil 
on  a  shelf  nea^  the  sink.  Before 
starting  work,  massage  some  into 
the  hands.  Rub  it  well  in  till  the 
skin  will  absorb  no  more.  Then 
wash  your  hands  with  warm  water 
and  a  good  lather  of  soap. 

If  your  nails  suffer  from  house- 
work, keep  a  pot  of  cold  cream 
handy  and  rub  some  in  around  the 
cuticles  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Fill  the  tips  of  the  nails  with  some 
soap  or  a  little  cornflour.  This 
will  keep  out  the  dirt  and  prevent 
the  underside  of  the  naUs  from 
becoming  scratched. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  keep  a 
cut  lemon  near  the  sink.  A  quick 
dab  with  that  at  the  moment  will 
remove  stains  that  afterwards  be- 
come obstinate.  If  you  use  lemon 
regularly,  be  sure  to  counteract  its 
drying  effects  with  daily  cream 
massage. 

Here  is  a  routine  treatment  by  means 
of  which  anyone  can  keep  hands  white 
and  soft  through  the  winter.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  such  special 
measures  as  outlined  above. 

Lay  in  stock  a  }ar  of  ^)ecial  band 
cream,  a  bottle  of  almond  oil,  a  tin  of 
Fuller's  earth  cream,  and  some  venti- 
lated sleeping  gloves.  You  can  buy  these 
for  about  a  shilling  a  pair. 

Once  a  day  at  a  time  most  convenient 
to  yourself,  give  five  minutes  massage 
to  each  hand  with  the  almond  oil. 
Rub  it  well  in  on  backs  and  palms  and 
then  work  on  each  finger  separately. 
Wring  them,  twist  them  and  stroke 
them,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  knuckles.  This  will  prevent  them 
from  becoming  nobbly.  To  prevent 
the  palm  from  hardening,  rub  the  oil 
in  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  then 
with  the  pad  of  the  other  hand.  Lastly, 
stroke  the  backs  firmly  from  the 
knuckles  towards  the  wrists.  Then 
twist  and  knead  the  wrists.  In  this 
routine  you  have  done  two  things, 
oiled  the  skin  for  softness  and  exer- 
cised the  hands  and  fingers  for  supple- 
ness. Finish  by  playing  five-finger 
exercises  in  the  air. 

Twice  a  week,  in  addition  to  the  oil 
massage,  give  an  extra  massage  with 
Fuller's  earth  cream.  You  can  buy 
6d.  worth  and  as  it  is  used  for  keeping 
a  baby's  skin  soft,  you  may  be  sure  it 
will  do  your  hands  some  good. 

At  night  time,  before  soing  to  bed, 
use  special  hand  cream,  rub  well  in  and 
sleep  in  gloves. 

Many  people  like  to  use  tlic  old  fashioned 
remedy  of  glycerine  for  the  winter  treatment 
of  hands.  Glycerine  is  all  ri^ht  if  used 
properly  in  conjunction  wilh  other  ingredients. 
It  must  never  he  used  un<liluted.  It  is  not 
an  emollient,  and  further  dries  out  dry  skins 
by  taking  all  moisture  from  them.  If  you 
use  a  home  made  preparation,  dilute  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  rosewater.     In  whichever 


form  it  is  used,  whether  home  prepared  or  in 
a  proprietary  band  lotion,  apply  it  to  the 
skin  while  the  hands  are  still  damp. 

Hands  that  perspire  are  uncomfortable  to 
the  sufferers  and  unpleasant  for  others. 
There  is  a  special  soap  which  may  be  used 
to  help  control  this  trouble,  and  here  is  a 
recipe  for  a  special  powder,  to  be  dusttd  in 
the  palms  or  in  gloves  before  wearing  them. 

Powdered  starch,  2  ozs.;  powdered  talc, 
1  oz.;  powdered  alum,  15  grains. 

Wrists  and  knuckles  Uiat  have  become 
knobbly  and  misshapen  beyond  cure  by  the 
simple  massage  suggested  here,  may  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  new  pack  specially 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  treatment 
takes  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  pores: 
are  first  opened  with  warm  wet  towels.  After, 
this,  a  massage  with  lemon  cream  is  given  to 
whiten  and  soften  the  skin.  The  pack 
material  is  moistened  with  milk  and  then 
spread  thickly  on  knuckles  and  wrists. 

As  it  dries  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  blood 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This 
quickened  blood  supply  carries  away  with  it 
the  acidity  and  impurities  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  unshapely  knuckles.  When  the  pack 
is  hard  and  dry,  it  is  washed  ofi  with  tepid 
water,  and  cream  massaged  in. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  further  particulars 
of  the  articles  mentioned  here,  please  drop 
me  a  line. 

By  the  way,  glancing  through  the  current 
issue  of  "Woman's  Fair"  1  came  across  an 
article  which  I  feel  would  give  many  useful 
hints  to  my  readers.  It  concerns  the  girl  who, 
arriving  back  hurriedly  from  the  office  some 
time  after  six,  has  to  keep  an  appointment  at 
eight.  Under  the  title  of  "To-night  She's 
Stepping  Out,"  it  tells  you  how  to  effect  the 
transformation  from  "Tired  Business  Girl"  to 
"Soignee  Young  Person"  in  just  under  the 
hour.  The  magazine  also  contains  several 
interesting  articles  on  beauty  as  well  as  fiction 
and  a  free  gift  to  its  readers. 

•       •  • 

Your  Personality  Colour 

lyVERY  woman  has  a  personality  colour — 
one  that  is  definitely  related  to  skin 
and  hair,  that  is  influenced  by  factors  of 
heredity,  and  that  never  changes — the  colour 
of  the  eyes.  Richard  Hudnut  have  a  range 
of  make-up  essentials  that  are  keyed  to  the 
colour  of  the  eyes.  You  can  obtain  a  booklet 
on  the  art  of  make-up  by  writing  to  Richard 
Hudnut,  Ltd.,  302,  Grays  Inn  Road,  London, 
W.C.I.  This  firm  are  offering  a  special 
introductory  box  of  Eye-Matched  Make-up 
which  is  a  generous  and  attractive  trial  box, 
being  sold  for  3/6,  but  which  contains  5/- 
worth  of  goods. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  W.  Bamford,  "  Rosemont,"  Gwynedd 
Avenue,  Sketty,  Swansea,  for  : — 

Big  Business 

King  Solomon  of  Broadway 
Only  Yesterday 
The  Wandering  Jew 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to 
W.  H.  Toogood,  Lennoxlove,  Haddington 
Scotland,  for  : — 

The  Last  of  Mis.  Cheney 

The  Last  of  the  Duanes 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

The  Party's  Over 

Mrs.  Cooper,  128  Revelstoke  Road,  South- 
fields,  S.W.18,  for  :— 

The  Bride  Comes  Home 
House  Wife 
Dirty  Work 
Now  and  Forever 

Mrs.  G.  Bowden,  18  Cromford  Road,  Wands- 
worth, S.W.18,  for  :— 
Village  Tale 
Mark  of  the  Vampire 
Cheer  Up 

It  Can't  Happen  Here 

Miss  K.  Brough,  24  Westl>oume  Avenue, 
Walker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  : — 
The  White  Angel 
The  Blue  Angel 
The  Dark  Angel 
Strike  Me  Pink 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales'  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PicTiiRKCOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  riilcs,  except  that  I  m\ist  insist  that 
your  "titles"  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Beacon. 
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A  Great 


ey^L-e^TAR  PROGRAMME 

presenting  Britain's  Leading  Artists 
of  the  Pen,  Pencil  and  Brush 

in 

The  Entertainment  Event  of  the  Season 

^CHRISTMAS  PIE 

Packed  with  wonderful  stories  of  romance,  mystery  and  adventure — magnihcenr 
pictures  (many  in  coloixr) — joke  drawings  that  will  keep  the  whole  family  amused. 
"  Christmas  Pie  "  presents,  in  112  big  pages,  one  of  the  grandest  feasts  of  fun  and 
entertainment  ever  placed  between  two  covers — all  for  6d.  Don't  miss  this  great 
douUc-value  magazine.    Get  your  copy  early. 


SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 

"  Sheer  Imagination  " 
C«Utn  Orme 


lUuslrated  by 


CECIL  ROBERTS 
"  Glamour  " 

Calow 


Illustrated  by  Sinclair 


DOROTHY  L.  SAYFRS 

"  The  Queen's  Square  "  Illustrated 
by  A.  SindaU 

WARWICK  DEEPING 

"  Cocktails  for  Two  "  Illustrated  by 
Frank  Oldham 

LORD  DUNSANY 

"  The  Electric  King  "  Illustrated  by 
H.  R.  MiUar 

A.  P.  HERBERT 

'  'The  End  of  the  Dabchick ' '  lUustrated 
by  George  Whitelaw 


S.  L.  BENSUSAN 

"The  Case  of  Wagner  W.  Clam" 
lUustrated  by  W.  J.  Turner 

PHYLLIS  BOTTOME 

"  Caesar's  Wife's  Ear  " 

by  S.  Tresilian 

GILBERT  FRANKAU 

"  Pug- Face '8  Daughter  ' 

by  J.  Grainger  Jeffrey 

DALE  COLLINS 

"  Girl  from  the  Sky  " 

by  Stanley  Davis 


lUustrated 


Illustrated 


lUustrated 
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I'D  LOVE  TO  GO 

•  *  •  but  how  can  /,  with 

tegs  tike  m  ine 


\F  YOUR 

ucsARtspoa- 

UASTOPUT 
THEM  RWHT 


What  Users  of  Elasto  Say  ,— 

'No  sign  of  varicose  veins  now." 
'Rheumatoid  arthritis  gone;  I  have  never  felt  better." 
'All  signs  of  phlebitis  gone." 

'I  had  suffered  for  years  from  a  weak  heart,  but 
Elasto  cured  me." 

'Completely  healed  my  varicose  ulcers." 
'Now  free  from  piles." 
'  Your  free  sample  gave  wonderful  relief." 
"I  feel  10  years  younger." 

'As  soon  as  I  started  taking  Elasto  I  could  go  about 

my  work  in  comfort;  no  pain  whatever." 
'Had  rheumatism  so  badly  I  could  hardly  walk,  but 

Elasto  cured  me." 
"My  skin  is  as  soft  as  velvet,  thanks  to  Elasto." 
'The  stinging  sensations  I  used  to  get  in  my  left 

arm  and  leg  [Arterio-Sclerosis)  are  quite  gone  and 

my  general  health  is  much  improved." 
"  Varicose  veins  quickly  cured  after  12  years  of  useless 

bandaging." 

"I  was  suffering  from  mitral  disease  arui  dare  not 
exert  myself  in  any  way,  but  now,  thanks  to  Elasto 
my  heart  is  quite  sound  again,"  etc. 


Elasto,  the  Pleasant,  Handy  Remedy 


Elasto  is  prepared  In  tiny  tablets  which 
dissolve  Instantly  on  the  tongue,  whence  it 
is  absorbed  directly  Into  the  blood  stream, 
thereby  actually  restoring  the  natural 
power  of  healing  to  the  blood. 


Her  Friend  Said — 

Take  Elasto  / 

LEG  TROUBLES  soon  vanish  when  Elasto  is 
taken.  Varicose  veins  are  forgotten  and  soon 
disappear,  skin  troubles  clear  up,  old  wounds 
become  clean  and  healthy  and  quickly  heal,  swell- 
ings go  down,  inflammation  and  irritation  are 
soothed,  rheumatism  simply  fades  away,  and  the 
whole  system  is  braced  and  strengthened.  This  is 
not  magic,  although  the  relief  does  seem  magical ;  it  is 
the  natuicil  result  of  revitaUsed  blood  and  improved 
circulation  brought  about  by  Elasto. 

Not  a  Drug,  but  a  Vital  Cell  Food  I 

You  naturally  ask — What  is  Elasto?  This 
question  is  fully  answered  in  an  interesting 
booklet  which  explains  in  simple  language  the 
Elasto  method  of'  curing  through  the  blood.  Your 
copy  is  free,  see  coupon  below.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  Elasto  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  vital  cell 
food.  It  restores  to  the  blood  the  vital  elements 
which  combine  with  albumin  to  form  elastic 
tissue,  and  thus  enables  Nature  to  restore  elasti- 
city to  the  broken-down  and  devitalised  fabric 
of  veins,  arteries,  and  heart,  and  so  to  re-establish 
normal  circulation  —  the  real  basis  of  sound 
health  ! 

Every  sufferer  should  know  of  this  wonderful 
new  biological  remedy  which  quickly  brings 
ease  and  comfort,  and  creates  within  the  system 
a  new  health  force  ;  overcoming  sluggish, 
unhealthy  conditions,  increasing  vitality,  and 
bringing  into  full  activity  Nature's  own  powers  of 
healing.  Elasto  is  prepared  in  tiny  tablets,  which 
dissolve  instantly  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  effective 
remedy  ever  devised.  For  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  you  can  now  enjoy  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  this  modern  scientific  remedy — 
which  has  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  perfect. 


For  all  Readers  of  the        You  Can  Test  Elasto  FREE  ! 


^^Picturegoer^' 

FREE 

A  Generous  Sample  of 
this  Wonder  Remedy 


Simply  fill  in  the  Coupon  below  for  a  Free  Sample  and 
a  Special  Free  Boolilet  fully  explaining  Elasto,  the  New 
Biological  Remedy.  These,  together  with  copies  of  recent 
tesUmonials,  we  will  gladly  send  privately,  post  free. 
Don't  lose  another  moment  I  Write  for  these  to-day-- 
NOW,  while  you  think  of  it  I  — and  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonderful  difference  Elasto  Makes  1 1 

This  olfer  it  too  good  to  b«  mifd  ^ 

THE   NEW   ERA  TREATMENT  CO.,  LTD., 
(Dtpt  191),  Ctcil  Houtt,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London.  E.C. 


FILL     IN     THIS     COUPON  — NOW! 


Magic, 
Actu 
Like  It  I 


COUPON 


For  Free  Trial  Sample  of  Elasto  "k 


THE  NEW  ERA  TREATMENT  Co.,  Ltd., 

(Dept.  191),  CecU  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
Please  send  me  Free  Sample  and  Special  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  how  Elasto,  The  Great  Blood 
Revitaliser,  cures  through  the  blood. 

NAME  

(Please  Print  in  Capital  Letters.) 


ADDRESS. 


Picturegoer,  31.  lO.  36.. 
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JUST  OUT! 


★ 

IT'S 
E  R  E  — 
J  ust  Out—  * 
he  all-star 
Christmas  feast  of 
entertainment  — 
I  12  brilliant  pages  of  fun 
jnd   fiction   for  sixpence  — 
•■CHRISTMAS  PIE." 
It's   the   magazine  of 
all   the  talents — contain- 
ing   a    grand    array  of 
stories  .  .   .  Joke  drawings 
that  will  keep  the  whole  fami 
^  amused  .  .  .  magnificent  illustrations 

(many  in  colours)  ...  all  by  leading 
writers  and  famous    artists.     Only  their 
-iv  co-operation  enables  you  to  enjoy 
"Christmas  Pie"  for  only  sixpence. 
SEE  what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you 
in  "Christmas  Pie."       Stories  by:  Sir 
Philip  Gibbs,  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  Warwick 
Deeping,  Lord  Dunsany,  Gilbert  Frankau, 
A.    P.    Herbert,    Cecil    Roberts,    S.  L. 
Bensusan,     Phyllis     Bottome,     Dale  Collins. 
Illustrations  by:  George  Whitelaw,  Frank  Oldham, 
Tresilian,  W.  J.  Turner,  Collin  Orme,  Stanley  Davis,  J. 
Grainger  Jeffrey,  A.  Sindall,  H.  R.  Millar, 
Sinclair  Calow.       Joke  Drawings  by:  H. 
M.  Bateman,  W.  Heath  Robinson,  A.  C. 
Barrett,    Batchelor,    Lawson   Wood,  Tom 
Cottrell,  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  Edgar  Spenceley, 
Ridgewell,  A.  W.  Browne,  etc.,  etc.  Already 
thousands  of  families  are  revelling  in  "Christmas 
Pie."  Thousands  more  are  sending  for  it  at  this  very 
moment.   Don't  risk  being  disappointed.   Look  for  the 
striking  coloured  cover  specially  painted  in  oils  by  Gilbert 
Wilkinson — and  secure  YOUR  copy  of  "Christmas  Pie"  at  once. 


All  the  profits  from  "Christ- 
mas Pie"  will  be  devoted 
to     King  George's 
Jubilee  'Trust. 


created  for 
CO  rot's 
exclusive  circle 

have  you  heard  about  that  circle  of  dis- 
criminating women  who  have  solved  their 
dress  problems  the  corot  way? 

have  you  heard  about  the  convenient  credit 
facilities  that  enable  you  to  have  bond  street 
clothes  at  prices  you  can  afiord  and  on 
terms  that  fit  everybody's  income? 

have  you  seen  the  wonderful  new  collection 
of  winter  coats  and  other  models  for  every 
occasion  of  this  season '  you  can  inspect 
them  in  the  bond  street  showrooms  or 
study  them  in  the  latest  fashion  guide. 

let  us  make  you  a  member  of  the  corot 
circle  .  .  call  to-day,  or  post  us  the  coupon. 


"regent's  park"  a  roll  collar  of  nutria 
coney  tops  this  model  in  a  novelty 
woollen  material.  1  Q  /fi 

cash  4%  gns.  I  Of  9 

monthly. 


^dept.  p.j.  271) 


33  old  bond  street 


london, 


regent 


post  this  coupon  to  corot  to-day  _  _  _ 
I       corot  ltd.,  old  bond  itroat,  london,  w.l 


free 


pleue  send,  without  oblifacion,  corot 
latest  catalo(ue  and  full  details. 


I    address . 


I 
I 

JiiL'  I 
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INDELIBLE    LIPSTICK  FACE  POWDER 

"EN  BEAUTE"  QUELQUES  FLEURS 

4/6  1/6-2/6-4/6 
DRY  ROUGE 
"EN  BEAUTt" 
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Picturegoer-llie  Srrec^m  MostPopulor  IMaqa^ine 


Gladys  Swarthout  sets 
the  winter  evening  gown 
fashion  in  this  glamorous 
creation  of  silver  grey 
organdy  designed  by 
Travis  Barton. 


\ 
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I WONDER  if  Metro's  talent  scouting 
unit,  which  is  to  tour  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  will  discover  any 
new  Garbos  and  Gables  ? 

The  unit  will  use  the  travelling  studio 
caravan  which  has  lately  been  trailing  likely 
picture  prospects  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  already  made  arrangements  for 
one  screen  test.  It  will  be  in  Dublin  and  the 
subject  is  Sheila  O'Sullivan,  Maureen's 
fifteen-year-old  sister. 


The  present  shortage  of  screen  talent  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  becoming  critical. 

It  has  come  to  the  point,  according  to  Darryl 
Zanuck,  where  it  will  have  to  be  remedied  if  the 
screen  is  to  survive. 

' '  There  has  never  been  such  a  star  shortage  in 
our  business  as  now,"  he  adds.  "  When  you 
reahse  that  over  2,000  moving  pictures  have  been 
produced  in  the  last  two  years  and  there  has  not 
been  one  actual  star  personality  brought  to  the 
foreground,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is 
>omething  wrong  with  our  system." 


Mr.  Zanuck  considers  that  Simone  Simon  is 
actually  the  only  new  personality  brought 
to  the  screen  since  Fred  Astaire.  "  By  this  I  mean 
the  only  real  star  attraction,"  he  goes  on  to 
explain. 

"True,  many  companies  have  developed,  and 
are  developing,  junior  talent  and  featured 
personaUties,  but  actually  exhibitors  are  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  the  same  stars  that 
were  popular  from  anywhere  to  five  and  eight 
years  ago. 

One  Star  in  Two  Years 

"The  fact  that  in  the  last  couple  of  years  the 
industry  has  managed  to  dig  up  Luise  Itainer, 
Enrol  Flynn,  The  Yacht  Club  Boys,  Don 
Ameche,  Olivia  de  Haviland,  The  Ritz  Bros., 
does  not  contradict  my  statement. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  people, 
with  proper  development  and  projier  exhibitor 
exploitation,  will  go  places,  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  our  system  is  wrong  when  it  takes 
more  than  a  thousand  pictures  to  bring  out  a 
mere  handful  of  prospective  personalities  and 
only  one  actual  star  who,  instantly,  in  Girls' 
Dormitory,  estabUshed  herself  as  a  drawing 
box-ofhce  magnet." 

Exhibitors  to  Blame,  Too 

The  producer  apparently  overlooks  Robert 
Taylor  and  Eleanor  Powell,  but  we  can  let 
that  pass. 

Zanuck  blames  the  exhibitors  as  well  as  the 
producers  for  the  position. 

"We  are,"  he  says,  "paying  to-day  fabulous 
.salaries  for  '  name  attractions '  which  are  actually 
not  attractions  at  all. 
They  are  Hollywood 
stars  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  three  reasons 
NumberOne  .'The short- 
age of  personahties ; 
X umber  Two  :  The  con- 
stant clamour  of  exhi- 
bitors for  '  names ' ; 
Nionber  Three  :  The 
hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  producers  to  use 
anj'one  who  has  not 
already  an  established 
reputation." 

The  Truth 
About  Colour 

itli  the  arrival  in 
town  of  Ramorta, 
Dancing    Pirate,  and 
The  Garden  of  Allah, 
colour  is  agam  in  the 
film   news,    but  don't 
take  too  much  notice  of 
the  optimistic  speculation  their  presence  has 
occasioned. 

All  three  represent  a  distinct  ad\-ance  on  such 
earlier  efforts  as  Becky  Sharp  and  even  The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine.  Dancing  Pirate, 
indeed,  suggests  that  colour  may  eventually  be' 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  movie  musical 
comedy. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  until  the 
experts  can  achieve  something  moie  nearly 
approaching  natural  colour  than  anything  they 
have  so  far  given  us,  the  new  medium  will  be 
useless  for  screen  drama. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
The  great  strength  of  screen  drama  lies  in  the 
sense  of  intimacy  estabUshed  between  characters 
and  audience.  One  cannot  get  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  p)eople  whose  faces  alternate 
alarmingly  between  screaming  scarlet  and 
palpitating  pink  against  backgrounds  whose 
violence  distracts  the  attention  and  affects  one 
in  time  with  optic  indigestion. 

New  Shirley  Temple  Rival 

Yet  another  rival  to  Shirley  Temple  rises  in 
Three  Smart  Girls.  Her  name  is  Deanna 
Darbin  and  she  was  discovered  by  Eddie  Cantor, 
with  whom  she  now  appears  on  the  air,  at 
a  Hollywood  party. 

Deanna's  chief  claim  to  fame  is  a  singing  voice 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
infant  prodigy  yet. 

"  Romeo  "  Controversy 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of 
controversy  for  a  long  time  to  come,  with 
the  performances  of  I-eslie  Howard  and  John 
Barrymore  as  the  main  bones  of  contention. 

Personally,  I  thought  that  Howard's  restrained 
ajid  delicate  approach  to  Koineo  was  not  merely 
the  ideal  method,  but  the  only  possible  one  for 
screen  purposes,  but  there  is  a  large  and 
important  school  of  thought  which  condemns  his 
performance  on  the  grounds  that  it  lacks  fire. 

Barrymore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accused  of 
ranting  a-s  Mercutio. 

Performers  of  Shakespeare  have  always  been 
legitimate  game,  and  the  film  interpreters  are  at 
least  in  good  company. 

f'Lven  the  great  Irving  was  jxjtted  at  and 
severely  wounded  on  occa-sion.   W.  S.  Gilbert, 


Irene  Hervey  and  Bemadine 
Hayes  in  a  spot  of  bother  in 
"Love  and  Laughter." 


commenting  on  the  tragedian's  Hamlet, 
declared  :  ' '  Now  at  last  we  can  tell  who  really 
wrote  this  play;  all  we  have  to  do  is  disinter 
Shakespeare  and  Francis  Bacon  and  see  which 
one  of  them  has  turned  in  his  grave." 

He  Won't  Dance  ? 

Leading  man  Number  One  among  the  glamour 
queens  at  the  moment  is  Charles  Boyer. 
He  plays  opposite  Marlene  Dietrich  in  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  and  he  is  to  make  love  to  Greta 
Garbo  in  Beloved,  which  is  the  title  chosen  for  the 
screen  version  of  the  romance  of  Najwleon  and 
Marie  VValewska. 

Then  Charles  is  to  play  opposite  Ginger  Rogers. 
He  hopes  that  he  won't  have  to  dance. 

Norma  Shearer's  Future 

Now  that  the  first  edge  of  grief  over  the  death 
of  Irving  Thalberg  has  worn  ofi  and  the 
actress  is  recovering  from  her  own  serious  illness, 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  Norma  Shearer  will 
resume  her  screen  career. 

The  latest  advance  production  schedules  list 
two  Sliearer  pictures.  Pride  and  Prejudice  and 
Marie  Antoinette. 

One  reason  why  Norma  may  continue  in  films 
is  revealed  in  "Thalberg's  will.  Most  of  her 
money  is  invested  in  the  M.-G.-M.  company. 
Her  retirement  might  atfect  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  the  market. 

Paramount  shares  once  jumped  two  points  on 
Wall  Street,  merely  because  Rudolph  Valentino 
got  a  divorce. 

And  Janet  Gaynor's 

Another  actress  whose  future  has  been  the 
subject  of  speculation  is  Janet  Gaynoi, 
whose  name  until  a  year  or  so  ago  meant  more 
at  the  box -office  than  that  of  any  other  feminine 
star. 
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Janet  has  been  talking  of  retirement  lately. 
She  did  not  like  having  to  share  starring  honours 
in  Ladies  in  Love,  in  which  she  app)eared  with 
Constance  Bennett  and  Loretta  Young,  and  in 
the  course  of  "words"  with  Darryl  Zanuck  on 
the  subject,  is  understood  to  have  refused  to 
repeat  the  exjjeriment. 

Her  immediate  plans,  however,  are  settled  by 
the  announcement  that  she  is  to  co-star  with 
Fredric  March  in  A  Star  is  Bom.  She  will  thus 
also  join  Marlene  Dietrich,  Loretta  Young, 
Sylvia  Sidney  and  Miriam  Hopkins  among  the 
feminine  pioneers  of  colour. 

The  Quins  Get  Temperamental 

The  Quins  have,  I  hear,  been  showing  signs  of 
stellar  temi>erament. 
They  were  shooting  scenes  in  the  playground 
of  their  nursery  in  Callander,  Ontario,  the  other 
day  when  Norman  Taurog,  the  director,  reached 
for  his  copy  of  the  script  only  to  find  that  it  was 
gone. 

He  glanced  across  the  lawn  and  saw  Cecile 
scurrying  towards  Marie,  Yvonne,  Emilie  and 
Annette.  All  five  grabbed  the  scenario  and 
before  Taurog  could  reach  them,  a  dozen  pages 
had  been  torn  out. 

They  had,  he  found,  destroyed  none  of  the 
pages  listing  their  own  scenes,  just  those  of  Jean 
Hersholt,  Dorothy  Peterson,  Rochelle  Hudson, 
and  Robert  Kent. 

"Ponies"  and  Show  Girls 

Film  chorus  girls,  Dave  Gould,   the  famous 
director,    reveals,   are  divided  into  three 
classes. 

"Out  of  the  hundred  g^ls  in  Born  to  Dance, 
the  new  Eleanor  Powell  starring  picture,  twelve 
are  'ponies,'  twenty  are  show  girls  and  the 
remainder  are  dancing  girls." 

Gould  explains  that  the  "ponies"  average 
from  four  feet  eleven  inches  to  five  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  and  weigh  from  90  to  106  pounds. 
He  said  they  were  better  formation  dancers, 
because  they  could  move  around  quickly.  Their 
usual  use  is  a  background  formation  for  a  dancer 
like  Buddy  Ebsen,  in  order  to  bring  out  his 
exceptional  height. 


The  Same  Salary 


My  regular  dancers  are  from  five  feet  two  to 
five  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 
and  genercdly  weigh  from  106  to  115  pounds," 
Mr.  Gould  adds.  "I  really  consider  them  the  back- 
bone of  the  entire  chorus,  for  they  are  the  best 
dancers  adong  the  lines  of  tap,  kicking  and 
acrobatic  work.  Their  legs  are  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  '  pony '  class  and  therefore  they  are 
more  graceful." 

"  Ziegfeld  was  respHjnsible  for  adding  one  of  the 
most  attractive  sections  of  the  present  day 
musicals  in  the  form  of  '  show  girls.'  Being  tail 
girls,  starting  at  five  feet  six  inches  and  stopping 
on  the  six-foot  line,  they  are  not  called  up>on  to 
dance,  but  -are  experts  at  walking  in  perfect 
rhythm  with  the  music.  They  generally  weigh 
from  115  to  125  jxjunds  and  must  have  perfect 
figures.  They  are  the  perfect  combinations  of 
the  beauty  of  clothes  and  the  beauty  of  woman," 
he  claims. 

Gould  states  that  the  ages  of  the  three  groups 
are  about  the  same,  averaging  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  years.  Regardless  of  rank  they  all 
receive  the  same  salary. 

Wanted  :  Inventions 

There's  a  fortune  waiting  in  the  film  world  for 
inventors. 

For  instance,  nobody  has  ever  perfected  a 
totally  silent  camera.  It  would  be  a  boon,  doing 
away  with  the  heavy  sound-proof  bungalows; 
eliminating  the  cumbersome  tripods  and  cranes 
and  "  rotambulators "  that  have  been  develof>ed 
solely  because  of  the  weight  of  camera  equipment 
in  sound-proof  housings. 

Another  great  need  is  a  perfectly  directional 
microphone,  which  can  be  focused  on  this  or  that 
sound  and  exclude  others.  So  far,  microphones 
have  been  made  that  are  partly  directional. 

The  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios  worked  out 
a  large  parabolic  sound  reflector  with  a  micro- 
phone at  its  focal  point;  a  principle  in  sound 
exactly  like  the  principle  of  the  reflecting 
telescope  in  light.  It  picked  out  certain  voices 
in  the  babel  of  a  crowd  of  1,200  in  The  Good 
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Earth,  and  in  the  Bastille  scene  in  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  But  it  is  practical  only  under  certain 
conditions. 

A  Use  for  Razor  Blades 

An  automatic  test  maker  would  be  a  boon,  if 
it  could  be  worked  out  into  some  kind  of 
camera  and  set-up  in  which  players  could  be 
"run  through  the  mill"  with  speed.  Under 
present  conditions,  filming  a  test  is  as  elaborate 
a  task  as  filming  an  actual  scene  in  a  picture. 

Cutters  long  for  film  splicers  that  would 
eliminate  the  use  of  safety  razor  blades  to  scrape 
film.  Thousands  of  blades  are  used  in  the 
industry. 

Other  needed  inventions  are  direct -photograph- 
ing colour  process  without  filters  or  "jump 
motion";  jwrtable  sound  equipment  so  even  in 
action  that  elaborate  musical  numbers  can  be 
perfectly  recorded  in  any  location ;  mascara  that 
won't  hurt  when  it  gets  in  the  eyes;  and 
make-up  paint  that  will  withstand  heat  and 
consequent  perspiration. 

Cast  Writes  Story 

Having  worked  in  two  films  together,  the  cast 
of  a  musical  motion  picture  decided  that 
they  would  be  well  suited  to 
write  a  story  about  a  troupe 
of  players  making  a  motion 
|Hcture. 

Sometimes  as  many  as  four 
or  five  writers  have  joined  to 
write  a  story,  but  in  this  case 
there  will  be  seven  co-authors, 
Eleanor  Powell,  Virginia 
Bruce,  James  Stewart,  Frances 
Langford,  Buddy  Ebsen,  Una 
Merkel,  and  Sid  Silvers,  all  of 
whom  are  apf>earing  in  Born 
to  Dance. 

Most  of  them  were  also 
together  in  Broadway  Melody 
of  1936,  and  will  also  be  joined 
in  the  new  Melody. 

They  submitted  their  story 
idea  to  executives  at  M.-G.-M., 
who  liked  it  so  well  that  JB."^ 
they  told  them  to  go  ahead 
and  write  a  treatment,  after 
which  the  seven  will  do  the 
screen  play. 

They  are  not  sure  about  the 
title  as  yet,  but  say  the  choice 
at  the  moment  Ues  between 
Troubles  of  a  Trouper  and 
Musicol  Madness. 

By  Yak-Back 

Where  do  films  not  pene- 
trate nowadays  ? 
It  really  seems  as  if  the  last 


{Below)  Ann  Sothern  and  Gene 
Raymcmd  rehearse  a  scene  for 
"Walking  on  Air." 


stronghold  of  ancient  civilisation  has  fallen 
before  the  onslaughts  of  the  Hollywood  legions. 

Lhasa — the  Buddhist  sacred  city  which  is  the 
capital  of  Tibet — has  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
the  screen. 

United  Artists  have  just  completed  negotia- 
tions to  show  pictures  in  this  land  of  mystery 
and  age-old  tradition;  and  apparently  the 
Tibetans  are  just  as  curious  about  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  the  world  has  been  about  them,  for 
the  first  two  pictures  they  ynl\  see  are  Doug. 
Fairbanks  senior's  Around  the  World  in  80 
Minutes  and  Samarang,  Ward  Wing's  adventure 
film  of  the  Singapore  jungle. 

Prints  of  the  pictures  and  portable  equipment 
will  be  transported  from  Bombay  to  Lhasa  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  yaks — the  only  means  of 
transport  through  the  mountains. 

The  Tibetans  are  a  cheerful,  pleasure-loving 
people,  who  should  take  to  movies  like  a  yak  to 
clouds. 

Yes,  Brains  Help 

A popular  saying  in  Hollywood  some  time  ago 
was  "  You  don't  have  to  be  crazy  to  be  in 
motion  pictures — but  it  helps  a  lot." 


(Above)  Anne  Shirley'-i  best 
friend  is  Phyllis  Fraser,  Ginger 
Rogers'  blonde  cousin  and  a 
rising  young  actress  in  her  own 
right. 


Times  have  changed,  however.  Nowadays  it's 
a  case  of  "  You  don't  have  to  have  brains  to  be  in 
motion  pictures — but  it  helps  a  lot." 

For  proof  of  this,  look  at  some  of  the  p)eople 
who  have  succeeded — and  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time. 

Take  Frances  Farmer,  for  instance.  In  a 
single  year  the  screen  has  made  her  famous — 
and  there's  certainly  nothing  crazy  about 
Frances,  though  thousands  of  her  fans  are  ! 

She  is  a  highly  educated  girl,  who  attended 
the  University  of  Washington,  specialising  in 
sociology,  philosophy,  drama,  and  literature. 

Her  father,  whose  name  also  is  Farmer  (an 
unusual  thing  in  itself)  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Seattle,  and  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  his 
daughter's  studies,  but  Francis  had  other  views. 

Working  Her  Way 

She  thought  she  would  get  more  out  of  her 
college  life  if  she  "worked  her  way";  so  she 
did — as  kinema  usherette,  waitress,  radio  artiste, 
tutor,  and  dramatic  coach. 

After  she  had  graduated,  she  left  for  a  trip  to 
Europe  to  study  the  theatre  in  Leningrad, 
Moscow.  Kiev,  Germany,  Poland,  France,  and 
England,  returning  to  New  York  with  the 
idea  of  going  on  the  stage. 

However,  she  didn't  get 
as  far  as  that.  Her  agent 
arranged  a  test  for  her  at 
Paramount's  headquarters 
in  New  York,  and  the  result 
of  the  test  brought  her  a 
long-term  contract. 

Accomplished  in  many  of 
the  arts,  Frances  has  a  clear 
soprano  voice,  plays  the 
piano,  and  has  written  a 
number  of  articles  and 
poems,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  national 
magazines. 

But  if  you  put  it  to 
Frances  that  her  education 
has  been  of  very  great  value 
to  her  in  her  profession,  she 
would  probably  say  care- 
les.sly,  "Oh,  I've  been 
around,  "  as  if  thatexplain»^d 
everything. 

Jack-of-All-Trades 

It  certainly  does  explain 
a  good  deal.  Having 
"been  around" —  vorked  in 
several  jobs,  and  taken  the 
rough  with  the  smooth — 
rubs  the  comers  off  a  young 
person ;  and  that's  certainly 
a  great  help  in  the  film 
world. 

In  fact,  Eddie  Buzzell, 
one-time  comedian  who  is 
now  directing,  considers 
it  the  most  impwrtart 
thing. 

"The     motion  picture 
business    is    one  industry 
where      the  jack-of-ali- 
trades  comes  into  his  own," 
Buzzell   declares,   adding    hastily,  "of 
course,  provided  he's  managed  to  pick  up 
something  of  those  trades. 

"Writer,  comedian,  stooge,  dancer,  and 
singer — I've  taken  a  crack  at  them  all; 
now  I'm  swinging  at  this  producing  and 
directing  business.    That's  what  I  call 
getting  your  education  from  the  ground  up. 

"Give  a  chap  a  background  of  contact  with 
everyday  people  and  let  him  learn  what  they  do, 
what  they  like,  and  where  they  go.  and  he's 
cleared  the  first  hurdle  towards  a  picture 
career. 

"I'm  a  rubberneck.  I  like  to  go  slumming. 
^Vhen  I  take  a  night  off,  do  I  go  to  a  night-club.' 
No.  sir — I  make  for  a  night-court,  and  study 
drama  at  first  hand." 

Correction 

Owing  to  a  transposition  of  pictures  in  our 
review  pages  in  the  issue  of  October  7.  a  portrait 
of  Polly  Ward  appeared  over  the  caption  "  Jean 
Adrienne." 

M.D.P. 
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pjERE  is  the  real  story 
behind  the  success 
of  Spencer  Tracy,  a 
tough  guy  on  the  screen, 
but  one  of  the  most 
human  and  most  pop- 
ular men  in  Hollywood. 


"E  is  the  only  actor  in  Hollywood 
ever  to  win  the  Award  of  the 
Screen  Writer's  Guild  twice  in 
succession.  For  his  work  as 
Joe  Wilson  in  Fury  he  was  given 
the  Award,  and  followed  it  by  being  presented 
with  the  coveted  trophy  for  his  fine  charac- 
terisation as  Father  Tim  Mullin,  the  priest 
in  San  Francisco. 

Spencer  Tracy  is  Irish  on  his  father's  side ; 
on  his  mother's,  Yankee.  His  mother  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Brown 
University. 

One  aunt  is  a  nun,  who  recently  celebrated 
her  sixtieth  anniversary  in  the  Franciscan 
Order  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Spencer  was  bom  in  Milwaukee,  from  whence 
also  came  Alfred  Lunt,  Pat  O'Brien,  Lenore 
Ulric,  and  Gilda  Gray.  His  parents  were  in 
modest  circumstances.  He  attended  various 
schools  in  Milwaukee.  During  his  third  year  in 
high  school  he  joined  the  United  States  Navy. 
"  I  fought  the  war  on  this  side." 

After  being  mustered  out,  he  finished  high 
school  and  then  attended  North-Western  Military 
.\cademy.  "where  I  soon  became  glad  I  didn't 
join  the  infantry." 

From  there  he  went  to  Ripon  College,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  debating  team. 

Soon  bitten  by  the  "theatrical  bug"  he  did 
not  recover. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
returned  to  Milwaukee  and  held  a  conference 
with  his  father.  He  wanted  to  study  to  be  an 
actor. 

"Is  that  necessary?"  asked  the  bewildered 
father. 

Yes,  there  was  an  academy  of  dramatic  art  in 
New  York. 

After  his  father  had  sold  a  Liberty  Bond, 
Spencer  was  on  his  way  East,  where  Pat 
O'Brien,  a  neighbour  boy,  had  preceded  him. 
Both  had  been  in  the  Navy,  and  had  gone 
through  boyish  escapades. 

After  several  months  in  the  .Academy,  Pat 
said  to  Spencer,  "Maybe  I  shouldn't  tell  you  this 
— but  I  heard  from  home  to-day.  They  told 
me  to  keep  it  quiet — your  father's  lost  about 
everything,  but  they  won't  tell  you.  I  think  it's 
best  to  let  you  know." 
A  plan  was  hit  upon. 

He  withdrew  from  the  school.  Part  of  his 
tuition  fee  kindly  refunded,  he  sent  it  to  his 
father  with  a  glowing  letter  of  his  success. 

Within  a  month  he  was  given  a  part  at 
£3  per  week  as  a  robot  in  R.  IV.  R.  Event- 
ually the  play  went  on  tour  and  he  was  given 
£5.  During  all  this  time  his  letters  home 
were  full  of  high  hopes  of  the  future.  Then 
the  show  closed. 

He  returned  to  New  York  and  accepted 
£4  per  week  with  the  White  Plains  Stock 
Company  of  I^onard  Wood,  jun. 

After  some  months  he  was  given  a  role  in  the 
Koyal  Fandango  Company  of  Ethel  Harrymore. 
He  thought  he  was  on  his  way.  He  was  but  not 
far.  One  caustic  critic  said  that  he  acted  like 
a  fellow  picked  up  by  the  property  man. 

He  next  "played  stock"  in  Pittsburgli, 
Brooklyn,  and  Grand  Kajjids. 

After  these  wanderings  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  engaged  a  room  with  I 'at  O'Brien. 
"The  landla'ly  was  Mrs.  (  ornclnis  Muidowney 
and  her  heart  was  as  bi^;  as  all  out -doors." 

The  two  soldiers  of  impc  iinious  fortune 
pooled  their  resources      IIi'T''  \wis  <mi  dicss 
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Pat  O'Brien  owns  the  dress  suit  he  is 
wearing  here,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  he  had  to  share  one  with  Spencer 
Tracy,  seen  above  in  "  Fury." 


P 


suit  between  them — and  sixty  dollars.  Even 
in  New  York  the  suit  lasted  much  longer  than 
the  money. 

They  were  the  same  size. 

One  evening,  after  three  weeks  of  waiting. 
Spencer  received  a  call  for  a  stage  engagement 
immediately  as  "  a  man  about  town."  He  would 
appear  in  a  dress  suit. 

He  hurried  to  the  closet. 

Pat  had  the  dress  suit. 

But  where  was  Pat  ?  He  went  to  all  the  places 
in  New  V'ork  where  Mr.  O'Brien  dallied.  No 
one  had  seen  Patrick. 

Disconsolate,  he  wandered  about  the  streets, 
trying  to  curb  the  vengeance  in  his  heart  for  his 
carefree  room-mate. 

By  some  impulse  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
theatre  where  he  had  lost  his  big  chance. 

More  numerous  were  Ins  woes  than  those  of 
all  Ireland  as  he  watched  the  troupers  emerge 
from  tlic  theatre. 

All  had  ;i|)|);irently  gone  their  different  ways. 
He  sliiiird    to   walk   awav  when   he  heard  a 
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familiar  voice.  Turning,  it  was  Patrick  O'Brien, 
resplendent  in  the  dress  suit. 

Words  choked  in  the  Tracy  throat. 

"\Miat  a  pal!"  he  finally  said  sneeringly. 

"What  do  you  mean,.  'VVhat  a  pal!'"  the 
astonished  Mr.  O'Brien  ejaculated.  "We  get 
twenty  bucks  a  day  for  the  next  week." 

"WTio  do  you  mean,  'we' — ?"  ■was  Spencer's 
sneering  question. 

"'Who  do  I  mean,  we' — why,  me  and  the 
dress  suit — look  at  me,  Sptencer — like  a  lumber 
yard  before  a  fire." 

"You  mean  "  said  Spencer. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean."  He  pointed  at  the 
theatre.  "  I'm  working,  dress  suit  and  all,  in 
this  super-production." 

"But  how  d'you  get  the  job?"  asked  Spencer. 

"Well,"  answered  Patrick,  "I  was  promenad- 
ing Broadway  looking  hungry  at  a  restaurant, 
when  who  comes  along  but  Mr.  Jack  Oakie — 
he  told  me  they  needed  sex  app>e£d  over'n  his 
show;  so  I  went  right  over  and  they  signed  me 
presto.  You  know,  Jack's  a  chorus  boy  there, 
doing  good  too — you  should  hear  him  sing 
'Love  Me  and  the  \\orld  is  Mine'." 

That  night  Mrs.  ComeUus  Muldowney 
heard  of  Patrick's  good  fortune.  She 
advanced  fifteen  dollars.  Her  wan- 
dering roomers  must  eat.  . 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  a 
commotion  was  heard  on  the  street. 

Mrs.  Muldowney  rushed  outside  with 
Spencer. 

Pat  stepp)ed  out  of  a  small  auto- 
mobile.    Before  Mrs.   Muldowney  or 
Spencer  could  speak,   Pat   said,  "A 
dandy,  eh — only  a  hundred 
and    twenty   down — here's 
your    fifteen,    Mrs.  Mul- 
downey. Everything's  okay 
now." 

When  they  were  alone 
Spencer  asked,  "How  much 
you  got  left  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  couple  of  dollars 
— but  isn't  she  a  pip — 
we've  got  our  transportation 
now." 

"But  what'll  we  do  for 
food  ? "  asked  Spencer. 

"Food!"  exclaimed  Pat, 
"Don't  worry — I've  got  a 
job  playin'  Shylock  in  Wil- 
mington." 
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-Shylockt  "■ 

"Yeah — I've  got  to  have  a  car,  don't  I?" 
Pat  looked  at  Spencer's  forlorn  expression  and 

whistled  

"  Health  and  long  life  to  you — 
The  lady  of  your  choice  to  you — 
A  room  without  rent  to  you — 
And  death  in  Erin." 
Unmoved  by  Patrick's  song,  his  comrade 
sneered,  "  You  mean  in  New  York — the  starva- 
tion route." 

"Why,  Spence,  why  all  this  heat? — didn't  I 
have  a  right  to  the  dress  suit — I  was  up  first 
and  I  needed  it.  Cheer  up — ^we're  goin'  places." 

"  Shylock  !  !  I "  drawled  the  contemptuous 
Spencer,  and  left  the  room. 

"WTiat  do  you  mean  by  that  last  crack?" 
Pat  shouted  after  him. 


The  months  passed  slowly  like  terribly 
wounded  soldiers  in  a  seemingly  useless  battle. 

Spencer  was  more  solemn  than  the  gay 
O'Brien. 

"  It's  the  Yankee  in  him,"  was  Patrick's 
explanation. 

Mrs.  Muldowney  did  not  lose  faith.  "Ye're 
well  brung  up  Irish  boys — ye  may  hang  each 
other — but  not  yere  old  landlady." 

"There's  not  enough  rope,"  laughed  Sj>encer. 

Mrs.  Muldowney's  immense  body  wobbled 
with  laughter  as  she  looked  at  him.  "  Indade 
ye'd  have  yere  httle  joke,"  she  said,  "ye  with 
yere  wild  tongue  that's  too  long  fer  yere  head." 
She  became  f>ensive.  "  It  was  me  own  ComeUus 
that  always  said  to  me,  'Ah,  MiUie — ye  kin  see 
a  race-horse  before  it  comes  around  the  comer 
— indade,  ye  and  that  Patrick  kin  talk  a 
bird  out  of  a  tree — and  all  me  money's  on 
ye  both." 

Spencer  did  not  realise  then  that  it  was  the 
Mrs.  Muldowneys  who  make  the  burden  Ughter 
and  the  way  less  long. 

WTiUe  Patrick  was  still  in  the  interior,  he 
secured  a  role  in  Yellow.  "It  did  me  some 
good.    Mrs.  Muldowney  hked  me  in  it." 

His  next  role  of  importance  was  in  George  M. 
Cohan's    Whispering  Friends.     It   opened  in 
Brooklyn.   After  a  week  there  it  was  to  move  to 
Milwaukee.     The   kindly   Cohan    was  giving 
Spencer  first  billing  for  his  home 
town.  "That's  the  kind  of  guy  he 
is,"  explained  Spencer. 

The  actor's  father  was  ill  in 
New  York. 

A  half-hour  before  the  curtain 
went  up.  Spencer  received  word 
that  he  was  dead. 

Cohan  met  him  in  the  wings. 
There  was  a  moment  of  mute 
s\TTipathy,  bom  of  understanding. 
His  arm  went  around  the  young 
actor.  "It  was  a  farce-comedy 
and  I  went  on." 

An  understudy  stepped  into 
Spencer's  role,  while  he  journeyed 
west  with  the  body  of  his  father. 

He  again  joined  the  company 
and  appeared  in  Milwaukee. 

In  the  city  whose  citizens  had 
long  lo\-ed  father  and  son,  he 
was  given  a  great  ovation. 

Cohan's  mother  died  soon  after. 
He   who   had   never  withheld 
sympathy  from  others  was  not 
forgotten  by  Tracy. 


Tracy  played  host  to  his  mother  at 
the  stvdio  durir^  the  filming  of 
"  San  Frandsco." 


e  next  stepped  from  farce 
comedy  to  the  role  of  "Killer' 
Mears  in  that  most  tragic  of  prison 
plays,  The  Last  Mile.  Another 
young  actor  was  to  vault  into 
fame  from  the  role.  His  name  was 
Clark  Gable. 

John   Ford,    famous   later  cis 
the    director    of    The  Informer, 
Patrick  O'Brien,  an   actor  who 
had  just  signed  a  Hollywood  film 
contract,  and  Mrs  Comelius  Mul- 
downey were  in  the  audience. 
"  I  w  ant  you  to  see  this  Tracy,  "  said  Pat  to 
the  director.    "He's  a  very  great  actor.  He'll 
tear  the  roof  off  in  that  third  act." 

Never,  at  least  in  the  memory  of  this  generation, 
was  there  such  a  scene.  Neither  Robert  Emmett 
nor  John  Brown  was  more  impressive  than  the 
vehement  and  vital  Tracj-  while  the  state  col- 
lected the  tawdry  debt  of  death  from  one  to 
whom  it  owed  much  more.  Convicts  banged  at 
the  bars  of  their  cells  while  the  lights  became 
dim  to  indicate  that  another  blotch  of  red  was 
on  the  ledger  of  society. 

A  fearful  silence  came  over  the  audience. 
It  was  broken  with  the  piercing  words  ot 
"Thataboy,  Spence  !"  from  Pat  O'Brien. 

Unashamed  of  her  wet  eyes,  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Muldowney  pointed  to  the  stage.  "It's  not 
the  smoke  that  brought  the  tears — it's  that 
bye." 

John  Ford  brought  Spencer  Tracy  to  Holly- 
wood. 

The  rest  is  one  of  the  most  Mvid  pages  in  the 
book  of  the  films.  Spencer  Tracy  is  not  only  one 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  kinenia — he  is  the  moat 
human,  sincere,  and  popular  fellow  in  the  cellu- 
loid town. 


Sally  as  a  Liverpool   waitress  in  "  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen,"  which  the  Irish- American  actress 
is  making  at  Welwyn. 


rUSHA  now,  that  heart  of  Sally 
O'Neil's  !  It's  caused  a  power 
o'  trouble,  ochone  ! 

As  you  would  expect  in  an 
Irish  colleen,  she's  got  more 
heart  than  there's  convenient  room  for  in 
her  little  body,  which  weighs  a  bare  6  st.  11  lbs. 
She's  all  engine  and  no  ship,  as  the  sailor 
said  when  he  first  saw  a  mowing-machine. 

Sally  O'Neil's  in  Welwyn  now,  playing  in 
Kathleen  Mavourneen,  and  divil  a  bit  could 
I  rest  till  I'd  sought  her  out  and  eased  the 
two  eyes  of  me  with  a  sight  of  her  swate  face ; 
and  as  for  the  darlin'  Irish  voice  of  her,  'twas 
like  music  in  my  ears,  and  that's  no  lie  ! 

The  discerning  will  gather  from  the  fore- 
going that  Sally  O'Neil  has  made  a  hit  with 
Max  Breen.  Well,  she  isn't  the  first  and  she 
won't  be  the  last,  for  the  Breens  have 
mighty  receptive  hearts,  too.  But  the  hit 
Sally  made  was  an  outsize  in  hits,  just  as 
her  heart  is  an  outsize  in  hearts. 

The  whole  story  practically  began  with  Sally's 
heart. 

The  darling  of  the  Noonans — and  sure  that's 
a  blood  name,  now,  and  why  she  changed  it  to 
O'Neil  has  got  me  bate — was  a  little  tiny  delicate 
slip  of  a  thing,  the  way  you  wouldn't  dare 
breathe  for  fear  she'd  waft  through  a  window; 
and  when  she  was  a  wee  girleen  she  had  a  kind 
of  stroke,  and  was  paralysed,  and  we  nearly  lost 
a  film  actress  in  embryo. 

'nphey'd  given  her  the  Last  Sacrament,  and  all 
A  was  practically  over  barrin'  the  buryin',  wh(  n 
May,  that's  her  eldest  sister,  .second  eldest  of  the 
whole  ten  kids  of  Judge  Noonan  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court,  and  very  nearly  grown 
up,  swooped  in  and  said,  "Whoops!  Out  o' 
this  for  Sally  I  "  and  took  her  off  to  Toronto 
where  her  poor,  overworked  heart  could  get  a 
fair  chance  to  tick. 

She  was  there  for  a  year,  and  then  the  family 
wanted  to  move  to  California;  and  by  that  time 
Sally's  heart  had  become  quite  a  family  institu- 
tion. 

All  they  had  to  say  was  "  It's  better  for  Sally's 
heart  that  we  should  all  go  to  California  "—and 
they  went. 

All  this  time  they  were  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  (but  without  knowing  it)  to  Sally  being 
a  film  actress. 

One   day    Harold    I.loyd    was    working  on 
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HE]ART 


IT'S  some  time  since  you  saw 
^  Sally,  but  she's  just  come  over 
to  play  in  British  films,  and  here 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  soft  Irish 
eyes  and  brogue  and  the  soft 
Irish  heart  of  her. 


h'y  Max  Breen 


location  near  the  Noonan  home,  and  that  gave 
Sally  a  kind  of  an  inspiration. 

"I  will  be,"  she  said,  "a  film  actress,"  and 
that  Irish  heart  rose  in  her  like  a  lion,  and  she 
went  to  beard  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
lion  in  his  den  for  a  job — and  she  got  it,  be 
jabers  ! 

What's  more,  on  the  very  first  day  she  walked 
on  a  studio  floor,  she  was  clapped  under  long 
contract. 

They  gave  her  the  lead  in  Mike-— her,  a  kid 
of  sixteen  who  had  spent  most  of  her  young  life 
being  an  invalid,  and  who  had  never  seen  a 
movie-camera  from  its  front  end  in  all  her  life. 

It  was  kind  of  cruel. 

"  I  had  no  idea  what  a  lot  there  was  to  learn," 
Sally  told  me.  "I'd  been  the  star  performer  in 
the  plays  at  the  Toronto  convent  where  I  went 
to  school,  and,  I  thought  I  was  a  genius 
itself ;  and  when  I  first  realised  how  little 
I  knew  it  was  like  plunging  into  ice-cold  water. 

"However,  I  was  lucky.  Eddie  Goulding  was 
my  director,  and  he  was  for  me — perhaps  all  the 
more  for  me  because  Louis  B.  Mayer,  head  of 
the  company,  was  against  me. 

"'I'll  give  you  this  chance,  Sally,'  Mr.  Mayer 
told  me,  'but  I  don't  think  you'll  be  able  to 
do  it.' 

"Well,  luckily,  Mr.  Goulding  did;  and  he  did 
everj'thing  he  possibly  could  to  help  me. 

"  I  felt  awful,  with  everybody  knowing  so 
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much  more  about  it  than  1  did;  of  course,  Mr. 
Goulding  knew  I  felt  awful,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  did?  He  paid  an  extra  double  wages 
to  take  a  bawling-out.  Before  each  shot  he'd 
give  this  poor  fellow  a  most  terrihc  bawling-out 
for  something  he  hadn't  done. 

"After  a  whUe  I  began  to  think,  'Why,  the 
poor  prune,  he  can't  do  a  thing  right  ! '  and  I 
began  to  feel  better  about  my  own  work;  and 
so  when  it  came  round  to  my  scene  I  was  able 
to  play  it  with  full  confidence. 

"  I  didn't  find  out  about  this  until  years  after- 
wards. Do  you  suppose  any  other  director  ever 
acted  that  way  to  make  things  easier  for  a 
scared  kid  ? " 


As  she  said  it,  a  look  came  into  her  enormous 
eyes  that  made  me  sorry  for  a  moment  that 
I  wasn't  Eddie  Goulding. 

"Indirectly,  he  made  me  do  some  genuine 
acting  in  that  film. 

"I  had  a  crying  scene.  I'd  never  cried  to 
order  in  my  life,  and  was  it  tough  ?  I  sat  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  front  of  the  cameras, 
and  tried  thinking  of  all  the  unhappy  things 
I  could. 

"  I  thought  of  my  dear  father  who  had  died, 
and  that  didn't  do  any  good ;  and  then  I  thought 
of  the  poor  little  slip  of  a  delicate  girl  from  the 
convent  who  had  ventured  bravely  amongst  all 
these  strangers  to  be  a  film  star  for  the  sake 
of  her  family,  and  wasn't  any  use  either. 

"Then  I  caught  sight  of  poor  Mr.  Goulding's 
face,  and  suddenly  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him, 
putting  all  his  faith  in  a  dumb  cluck  like  me, 
thflt  I  wept  buckets." 

Mike  was  a  great  success;  but  to  her  regret 
she  never  had  Eddie  Goulding  to  direct  her  again. 

After  a  while  Sally's  Irish  heart  (Granddad 
Noonan  and  Granddad  Kelly,  I'd  have  you 
know,  were  both  born  in  Ireland)  began  to  be 
obstreperous  again. 

This  time  it  blew  up. 

It  happened  that  M.-G.-M.  had  three  young 
contract  players  with  starring  potentialities,  and 
it  was  considered  a  bright  idea  to  put  them  aU 
together  in  one  huii  and  launch  the  whole  bunch 
at  once. 


They  were  Sally  O'Neil,  Constance  Bennett, 
and  a  girl  named  Lucille  Le  Sueur,  whose  name 
was  changed  to  Joan  Crawford,  and  the  film 
was  called  Sally,  Irene  and  Mary. 

Connie  was  a  blonde,  but  the  other  two  were 
brunettes  (and,  incidentally,  very  much  alike  in 
every  respect  except  size) ,  so  it  became  a  contest 
between  those  two. 

If  your  memory  is  as  good  as  mine  you  will 
remember  that  Sally  O'Neil  shone  brightly  in 
that  picture ;  and  from  her  showing  then  I  should 
certainly  have  expected  her  to  go  straight  to 
stardom. 

But  the  studio,  when  her  six  months'  option 
expired  (during  which  time  she  had  been  kept 
idle  to  cool  her  ardour)  wanted  her  to  take  a 
cut.  They  realised  she  was  far  too  young 
to  be  making  ...  all  the  money  she  was 
making. 

And  the  Irish  heart  of  Sally  O'Neil  swelled 
with  indignation  in  her  little  bosom,  and  she — 
well,  she  blew  up, 

"If  I'd  been  a  little  older  I  might  have  had 
more  sense,  and  consulted  somebody  before 
flying  off  the  handle,"  she  told  me;  "but — oh 
well,  there  it  is.  I  wasn't,  and  I  hadn't,  and 
I  didn't." 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  that  difference 
of  opinion  with  Louis  B.  Mayer  (who  was  already, 
as  I  have  shown,  hostile)  did  not  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  her  career. 

Like  many  another  player  who  has  not  always 
been  content  to  "toe  the  line,"  she  has  had 
some  ups  and  downs.  For  a  couple  of  years  she  has 
been  away  from  the  screen^ — worse  luck  for  the 
screen  and  for  us  all. 

Until  you've  .seen  this  vivacious,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  Irish  beauty,  either  in  person  or  on 
the  screen,  and  heard  her  soft  Irish  voice  and 
seen  the  great  heart  of  her  shining  out  of  her 
large  eyes,  you  can't  appreciate  by  what  a 
narrow  margin  she  has  missed  world  stardom. 

I  hope  British  studios  will  manage  to  get 
something  of  that  personality  on  to  the  screen. 
It's  a  peach  ! 
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HE  production  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  as  a  talking  picture  brings 
back  vivid  memories  of  its  making 
as  a  silent  picture  in  1916,  exactly 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  by  the  Metro  Gsmpany. 

Francis  X.  Bushman,  the  Gable  of  the 
time,  was  cast  for  Romeo  and  Beverley 
Bayne  was  our  Juhet.  Fritz  Leiber  played 
Mercutio  and  Lawson  Butt  was  Tybalt. 

Incidentally,  Theda  Bara  was  acting 
Juliet  in  a  rival  production  at  the  same 
time. 

It  was  the  first  Shakespeare  play  filmed 
in  America  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  made  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
those  prevailing  to-day,  when  experts  in 
every  department  are  not  only  engaged  but 
are  also  listened  to. 

The  Manager  of  the  Studio  had  been  a 
violinist  who  had  played  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Orchestra  in  New  York. 
Whether,  during  his  time  there,  Gounod's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  in  the  pro- 
gramme, I  never  knew.  If  it  had  been  he 
had  not  watched  it  for  he  frankly  confessed 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  More  than  that, 
he  added  as  frankly  that  no  one  in  the  studio 
knew  anything  about  the  play  and  he  went 
to  the  length  of  declaring  that  there  was 
no  one  in  New  York  who  knew  anything 
more  about  it  than  he  did. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many  actors 
who  had  appeared  in  the  play  but  the  close 
association  which  now  exists  between  the  screen 
and  the  stage  had  hardly  begun,  although  for 
the  special  purpose  of  this  picture  some  actors 
were  engaged. 

In  anticipation  of  the  production,  a  working 
continuity  had  been  made  but  even  the  ignorant 
recognised  that  it  was  hoi>elessly  bad. 

The  studio  manager  then  hit  on  the  odd  idea 
that  the  best  way  to  get  a  good  continuity  of  the 
story  was  to  engage  six  scenario  writers,  as 
ignorant  as  the  first,  to  produce,  each,  his  own 
idea  of  the  way  the  play  should  go,  collate  them, 
taking  what  was  regarded  as  the  best  from  each 
and  make  the  picture  on  that  final  draft. 

Assured  by  a  friend  that  nothing  but  chaos 
could  result  from  that  method  and  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  find  a  man  who  knew  the 
play  and  its  stage  traditions  to  do  the  work  and 
supervise  the  production  generally,  he  engaged 
me  as  he  was  furnished  with  evidence  that  not 
only  had  I  played  several  parts  in  the  play  in 
London  but  also  that  I  knew  the  text  by  heart 
as  I  had  prepared  it  for  reciting. 

The  existing  continuity  was  given  me  to  read 
and  I  wais  then  asked  to  attend  a  series  of 
conferences  with  the  director,  his  assistant  and 
some  of  the  actors  to  see  if  it  could  be  altered 
rapidly  to  be  of  use. 

The  scenarists,  I  found,  had  written  a  number 
of  sequences  "improving"  Shakespeare  and 
bringing  him  into  line  with  the  somewhat  banal 
ideas  of  the  kinema  of  that  day.  Only  a  threat 
of  resignation  won  me  the  opportunity  to 
re-write  the  script  myself.  But,  the  director 
told  me,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  be  high- 
brow. Remember  the  man  on  the  water- 
cart  in  Iowa.  He  is  the  man  we  have  to 
think  of." 

With  the  aid  of  three  shorthand  writers  the 
continuity  was  written  in  three  days  so  that 
the  picture  could  be  started  on  the  appointed  date. 
In  order  to  keep  the  actors  in  the  spirit  of  their 
parts,  instead  of  letting  them  speak  any  words 
that  came  into  their  heads,  I  prepared  an  acting 
version  for  the  picture,  retaining  merely  the 
essential  dialogue  for  each  part. 

These  were  distributed  to  the  respective 
players  with  the  earnest  request  that  they  should 
learn  the  words.  Some  of  them  did;  others 
thought  it  unnecessary. 

In  the  scene  in  Friar  Laurence's  cell  in  which 
Juliet  meets  Paris,  the  actor  playing  the  last- 
named  part,  instead  of  speaking  the  few  words 
he  had  been  asked  to  learn  turned  to  the  Friar 
as  Juliet  entered  and  said,  "  Friar  Laurence, 
this  is  Juliet.  She's  my  little  sweetheart.  We 
are  going  to  be  married  on  Thursday  !  " 

It  was  in  vain  to  point  out  that  Friar  Laurence 
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had  already  been  informed  of  the  intended 
wedding;  that  he  was  Juliet's  confessor  and  did 
not  need  to  be  introduced  to  her,  the  more  so 
as  he  had  probably  christened  her  if,  indeed,  he 
had  not  officiated  at  her  parents'  wedding. 
Furthermore,  that  actor's  words  and  the 
action  they  involved  made  nonsense  of  the 
scene. 

With  that  worst  of  all  forms  of  obstinacy,  the 
refusal  to  learn  from  anyone  who  knows  better, 
the  actor  rep>eated  the  words  during  many 
rehearsals,  as  he  did  during  the  even  more 
numerous  takings  of  the  scene,  every  protest 
being  overruled  by  the  Director  who  argued, 
"  the  words  can't  be  heard,  so  it  doesn't  matter 
what  the  actor  says." 

Next  morning,  however,  when  he  saw  on  the 
screen  in  the  projection-room,  the  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous 
afternoon  he  arrived  in  the  studio  metaphorically 
tearing  his  hair  and  lamenting  that  "  the  scene 
was  all  wrong  and  looked  rotten." 

It  was  only  then  that  he  consented  to  make 
the  actor  speak  the  few  words  which  had  been 
retained  of  his  part,  as  written  by  Shakespeare. 
The  scene  did  not  require  to  be  retaken. 

It  was  lucky  that  the  spoken  word  could  not 
be  heard  for  there  were  some  curious  pro- 
nunciations of  the  text.  In  the  balcony  scene 
Juliet's  "  Tasselled  gentle  "  became  "  Torselled 
gentle  "  and  instead  of  "  Ssst  Romeo  "  as  a  call 
to  bring  him  back,  the  actress  exclaimed,  "  Hist 
Romeo,  hist,"  to  elicit  the  audible  comment 
from  some  one  standing  near.  "  May  be  he  will 
be,  but  it's  a  little  premature,  I  think." 

In  another  scene,  when  an  actor  was  waiting 
to  make  his  entrance  he  asked  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Who  has  got  my  elan?"  Asked  to  explain 
what  he  meant,  he  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
continuity  and  pointed  to  the  words,  "  He  enters 
with  elan."  He  thought  it  meant  some  kind  of 
"  property  "  which  he  had  to  carry  on  to  the 
stage. 

When  the  baU-room  scene  was  being  prepared , 
I  was  informed  that  a  picture  by  a  French 
artist  had  been  found  which  showed  a  regular 
ballet  being  danced  in  the  Capulet  home.  After 
I  had  pointed  out  that  there  is  only  one  dance 
in  the  scene — that  in  which  Juliet  dances — and  on 
which  the  whole  action  hinges,  the  matter  was 
not  mentioned  again. 

The  filming  of  that  episode  was  arranged  for 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  one  night. 

When  the  actors  had  assembled  on  the  studio 
floor  for  the  scene  to  be  rehearsed,  conspicuous 
in  the  foreground  was  a  group  in  ballet 
costume. 

Protest  against  this  innovation  to  the  director, 
who  had  by  this  time  realised  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  talking  about,  elicited  this  statement, 
"Please  don't  say  anything.  If  you  do,  it  will 
only  lead  to  an  argument  and  we  shall  be  here 
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all   night.     We   shan't  get 

away    for    three    or  four 

hours  anyway  so  let  me  do  the  scene,  and,  as 

you  will  have  to  cut  the  picture,  you  can  easily 

take  out  the  ballet." 

Next  morning  after  the  scene  had  been  run 
off  m  the  projection-room  the  manager  of  the 
studio  came  to  me  and  said,  "  That  was  a  fine 
cabaret  scene  you  took  last  night  ;  I  didn't  know 
there  was  one  in  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

"No  more  did  I  until  it  was  made  last  night,  " 
'  rephed;  "but  don't  wony,  it  won't  be  in  the 


picture  when  it  is  finished."    It  wasn't. 

"  Pity  it's  in  costume,  "  he  rejoined,  "  or  I 
could  use  it  in  another  picture  we  are  making, 
instead  of  wasting  the  money  it  cost." 

qPhere  were  several  other  similar  effects  (?) 
X  mtroduced  into  the  taking  of  the  picture  by 
people  who  foUowed  Hamlet's  advice  to  his 
mother  to  "  assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not  " 
the  virtue  in  this  case  being  knowledge.  Happily 
a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  removed  them  without 
difficulty  or  loss  of  time. 

A  glaring  example  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
potion  scene  m  which,  it  wiU  be  remembered 
Juhet  conjures  up  the  vision  of  her  dead  kith 
and  km.  To  suggest  the  skeletons,  certain 
actors  were  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  tights 
with  the  bones  painted  in  white.  It  was  crudely 
done,  the  costumes  having  no  hint  of  anatomical 
accuracy  for  they  were  those  used  in  burlesques 
The  actors  looked  absurd. 

Tn  striking  opposition  to  such  credulity  was  the 
X  street  in  Verona  through  which  Juliet's  funeral 
procession  passed  on  its  way  to  the  Churchyard 
The  artist  made  elaborate  sketches  from  draw- 
mgs  and  pamtings  of  the  actual  houses  of  the 
period  and  the  buUdings  were  constructed  w-ith 
such  loving  regard  for  accuracy  that  many 
people  who  saw  the  picture  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  scene  had  been  taken  in  that 
city. 

Later,  these  houses  were  altered  to  represent 
a  scene  in  Mexico  and  were  set  on  fire  by  a 
mob.  "  To  such  base  uses "  buildings  came 
in  the  moving  picture  industry  in  those  "  brave 
days  of  old." 

Incidentally  in  Juliet's  funeral  procession 
was  a  youth.  His  name  is  Richard  Barthehness. 
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"  Picturegoer's  "camera- 
man reveals  the  off-screen 
Dietrich  Hollywood  has 
never  shoum  you.  (Left) 
Marlene  keenly  sctuti- 
nizes  rvLshes  of  "  Knight 
Without  Armour  "  which 
she  is  making  at  Denham. 


November  7,  1936 


The  star  discusses  her  next  scene  with 
Jacques  Feyder,  the  director  and  her 
assistant.    Such   informal  shots  were 
rarely  obtained  in  Hollywood. 


^hot«  With  Our 
Caiiflid  Camera 
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(Above)  Time  for  make-up  repairs  at  the  Dietrich's 
portable  out-door  mirror. 


Just  a  final  touch  to  the  make-up  while  studio  workers 
flutter  round.    On  the  left  her  secretary  and  confidante 
Nellie  Manley. 


iNovemoer  /,  lyjo  -9 

AT   LAST-  ^ 

Society  Girls 
who  can 
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UE-BLOODS  willing 
CO  be  starred,  if  it  is 
riot  too  much  trouble,  show 
up  often  enough — but 
HoUi'wood  is  getting  a  few 
with  talent,  training,  and  a 
real  aptitude  for Jiard  work 


Paul  HARRISON 


HERE'S  a  distinct  trace  of  blue  in 
the  Hollywood  bloodstream  these 
days.  Society  seems  to  have  decided 
that  it's  smart  to  be  in  the  kinema. 
From  time  to  time  quite  a  number 
of  sociaUtes,  almost  all  of  them  women, 
have  walked  right  up  to  the  front  gates  of 
the  studios,  rapped  imperatively  and  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  willing  to 
consider  a  job  of  acting  if  the  remuneration 
were  adequate — say,  a  thousand  a  week. 

Some  other  orchid-and-ermine  gals  have  dis- 
played a  good  deal  more  subtlety  by  leasing 
18-room  cottages  in  Cold  water  Canyon,  staff- 
ing them  with  stooges,  stocking  them  with 
potables  and  pdie  de  foie  gras,  and  giving 
parties.  If  one  gives  enough  big  parties  in 
Hollywood  one  can  meet  not  only  the  best 
people,  but  the  right  people.  If  one  bides  one's 
time,  one  can  be  sure  to  find  Mr.  Blatherstein  in 
pleasant  mood  for  some  such  confidence  as 
this  : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Blatherstein — or  may  I  call  you 
Henry? — surely  you  can  find  some  nice  part  in 
your  great  big  studio  for  a  girl  who,  ever  since 
she  was  the  sensational  star  of  the  dramatic 
club  at  Miss  Witherspoon's  School,  has  been 
eating  her  heart  out  to  become  an  actress  !  " 

Blue-book  aspirants  make  good  publicity  copy 
and  pictures,  but  Hollywood  practice  is  to  give 
such  people  a  few  walk-on  roles  and  then  ease 
them  out  of  the  side  gate  mto  obscurity. 

To  mention  a  few,  there  were  Janet  Snowden 
and  Merry  Fahrney,  and  blonde  Rosamond 
Pinchot  (Gaston).  The  latter  had  a  creditable 
background,  including  se\eral  productions  of 
Max  Reinhardt's  repertory  company  in  Ger- 
many.   But  she  hasn't  gone  far  on  the  screen. 

Also  there  was  the  pouty-lipped  and  ultra 
swanky  Mary  Taylor,  a  choice  of  the 
socially-minded  Hecht  and  MacArthur.  She 
played  creditably  in  Soak  the  Rick,  but  there  is  no 
record  that  Hollywood  producers  flew  east  with 
contracts  for  Miss  Taylor. 

Indeed,  so  few  genuine  society  people  have 
met  any  true  success  in  Hollywood  that  their 
scarcity  is  not  only  conspicuous  but  significant. 
Katharine  Hepburn  was  a  Junior  Leaguer. 
Margaret  Sullavan  came  from  an  uppity  en- 
vironment, with  an  impressive  list  of  private 
schools.  Jane  Wyatt  and  Rosalind  Russell 
complete  the  list. 

The  Misses  Wyatt  and  Russell,  though,  are  • 
members  of  a  new  order,  and  perhaps  are  the 
vanguard  of  a  whole  procession  of  former  young 
society    people    who    seem    genuinely  serious 
about  earning  screen  careers. 

Of  these  newcomers  there  are  Polly  (Mary 
Elizabeth)  Rowles,  Pittsburg  socialite;  Patricia 
Havens-Monteagle  of  San  Francisco;  Patricia's 
husband,  Richard  Palmer  Smart;  and  Lynn 
Gilbert  of  Chicago. 

Jane  Wyatt  was  dropped  from  the  social 
register  when  she  was  indiscreet  enough  to  marry 
a  man  who  wasn't  in  it,  and  to  choose  acting 
for  a  vocation. 


What  Jane  Wyatt,  a  socialite  herself,  thinks  of 
society  in  the  nurvies  cannot  be  printed — because 
she  won't  talk. 


What  Miss  Wyatt  thinks  of  society  in  the 
movies  appeared  in  our  issue  of  September  26. 
She  won't  say  much,  however,  because  she 
has  been  bedeviled  by  her  social  connections 
ever  since  she  joined  the  apprentice  school  of 
the  Berkshire  Playhouse  in  Massachusetts.  She 
is  good  and  tired  of  being  pointed  out  as  a 
socialite,  because  she  wants  no  truck  with  the 
blue-bloods  and  can't  help  it  if  she  happened 
to  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  oat- 
meal. 

Miss  Wyatt  applied  herself  diligently  to  the 
drama,  understudied  some  important  stars 
on  Broadway,  acted  in  some  pretty  good  plays, 
and  succeeded  Margaret  Sullavan  in  Dinner  at 
Eight.  She  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
pictures,  and  was  chosen  by  the  discerning 
Frank  Capra  for  the  feminine  lead  in  Lost 
Horizon.  Universal — a  new  regime  with  an  eye 
for  fresh  young  talent — has  her  under  contract 
and  is  starring  her. 

Miss  Russell  is  more  communicative.  She  is 
even  willing  to  venture  some  ideas  about  why 
so  few  society  girls  have  been  successful  on  the 
screen  or  behind  the  footlights.  Most  of  them, 
she  believes,  are  spoiled  and/or  lazy. 

"  The  odds  are  against  her  from  the  start," 
she  said.  "  Almost  every  society  girl  who  has 
not  been  trained  to  really  work  for  success  wants 
to  become  a  star  the  first  day. 

Here's  an  example  of  how  debutantes  begin 
their  acting  careers  :  On  Broadway  I  be- 
longed to  the  cast  of  a  show  that  needed  money. 
There  was  a  stage-struck  society  girl  who  had 
tired  of  trips  abroad,  teas  and  penthouse  parties. 
Her  rich  father  became  the  angel  of  the  play, 
and  that  amounted  to  buying  her  one  of  the 
principal  roles.  While  we  sat  around  for  a  week, 
the  director  rehearsed  her  on  how  to  make 
entrances,  exits  and  other  routines  which  she 
should  have  learned  through  years  of  experience 
in  playing  minor  roles. 

"It  was  the  old  story  of  the  rich  boy  starting 
as  president  and  working  his  way  down  to  office 
boy.  Few  society  girls  are  really  serious  about 
their  '  careers.'  They  lose  interest  if  they 
don't  get  their  names  in  lights  within  a  week. 
I  don't  care  what  you  say  about  acting :  it's 
something  that  takes  patient  training.  .Money, 
position,  and  knowing  the  rigl>l  jjeople  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Miss  Russell's  father  was  a  wealthy  man 
who  sent  her  travelling  and  to  pri\ate 
schools.     Her  mother,   incidentally,    was  the 


editor  of  Vogue.  Rosalind  decided 
in  1930  that  she  wanted  to  be  an  actress. 
To  become  an  actress  she  selected  the 
toughest  job  she  could  find — a  place 
in  a  stock  company  that  played  under 
canvas.  She  graduated  into  better 
companies,  into  summer  theatres,  into  Broadway 
plays. 

She  now  is  one  of  the  busiest  actresses  in 
Holljrwood  and  has  played  major  roles  in  about 
ten  pictures.  Recently  you've  seen  her  in 
Under  Two  Flags  and  in  Craig's  Wife. 

Polly  Rowles  is  the  daughter  of  a  steel  man, 
Ralph  T.  Rowles.  His  name  is  as  well  known 
as  any  in  Pittsburg,  but  his  wife's  side  of  the 
family  is  more  truly  social.  For  instance,  Mrs. 
Rowles'  mother,  Mrs.  Lewis  Dick,  regularly 
appears  on  every  list  of  The  Ten  Most  Charming 
Women  of  Philadelphia. 

Polly  Rowles  went  to  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology.  Carnegie  Tech.  usually  is 
thought  of  as  an  institution  of  science,  but  it 
also  offers  one  of  the  two  toughest  courses  of 
dramatic  training  in  America.  It  provides 
instruction  by  Broadway  directors,  and  produces 
plays  from  everything  from  Shakespeare  to 
A.  A.  Milne.  Miss  Rowles  graduated  with 
honours  and  a  degree.  She  had  never  seen  a  sound 
stage  until  she  reported  for  work  at  Universal — ^to 
which  a  talent  scout  had  sent  her.  But  the 
studio  thought  enough  of  her  training  and  screen 
test  to  assign  her  the  lead  in  her  first  picture. 

Lynn  Gilbert — who  is  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Keebler, 
who  was  Lynn  McHale  — ■  has  had  no 
training  of  any  sort.  Her  picture  frequently 
appears  on  Chicago  society  pages,  but  the  only 
cameras  she  has  faced  were  those  of  commercial 
photographers.  She  is  the  one  individual  in 
perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  who  has  succeeded 
in  winning  a  contract  by  submitting  photographs 
to  a  studio. 

Patricia  Havens-Monteagle,  daughter  of  a 
San  Francisco  financier,  struck  an  esi>ecially 
compatible  match  when  she  eloped  a  few  months 
ago  with  Richard  Palmer  Smart,  heir  to  a 
tremendous  fortune  in  Hawaii.  They're  both 
crazy  about  acting.  In  fact  they  met  at  the 
Bliss-Hayden  Miniature  Theatre. 

She's  a  statuesque  brunette  with  a  torch-singing 
voice.  Having  appeared  in  Little  Theatre  plays 
around  San  Francisco,  she  was  singing  in  some 
of  the  most  uppity  hotels  along  the  coast — when 
a  M.-G.-M.  studio  representative  glimpsed  her 
and  promised  a  screen  test. 

The  test  won  a  six-months'  contract.  She 
played  a  few  small  roles,  quit  and  joined  the 
Bliss-Hayden  Theatre  for  further  training. 

Dick  Smart,  a  member  of  the  company,  has 
had  more  experience.  His  father  was  Henr>" 
Smart,  the  pmeapple  multi-millionaire.  Dick 
went  to  college  in  California,  tired  of  being  a  rich 
man's  son,  assumed  the  name  of  Broderick  Dean 
and  supported  himself  for  nearly  two  years  by  act- 
ing with  stock  companies.  What  drove  hun  to 
resume  his  real  identity  was  an  o\-erpowering 
distaste  for  the  name  of  "  Broderick  Dean.  " 

Smart  played  on  Broadway;  as  one  of  the 
sub-principals  he  sang  in  that  enduring  spectacle, 
The  Great  Waltz.  After  five  months,  with  the 
waltz  giving  every  indication  of  going  on  for  ever 
he  quitted  and  returned  to  Hawaii.  Then  he  came 
back  to  Hollywooii  for  serious  dramatic  training. 
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^^^HO  is  back  in  Britain  to  star  in  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  after  completing 
"  The  Devil  Doll  "  in  Hollywood.    Lawton's  big  screen  successes 
have  been  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Galsworthy  and  Coward.  His 
interpretation  of  George  Eliot's  hero  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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NEWSREEL 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


CLARK  GABLE  and  Mae  West  are 
not  included  in  "Who's  Who  ",  the 
American  publication  issued 
yearly,  which  hsts  what  it  con- 
siders are  the  important  people 
of  the  United  States.  Clark  and  Mae  have 
millions  of  admirers  but  they  still  are 
unable  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  this 
noted  book. 

It  is  good  news  to  learn  that  Garbo,  Joan 
Crawford,  Janet  Gaynor  and  Nelson  Eddy 
all  figure  in  the  precious  volume  ! 


Traffic  Dangers 


Claudette  Colbert,  darling  of  the  mo\  ies,  has 
discovered  that  pteril  lurks  on  the  open 

roads. 

The  star  was  driving  with  her  husband.  Dr. 
Joel  Pressman,  when  her  car  was  struck  by 
another  automobile.  The  star  w£is  badly  shaken, 
but  was  not  seriously  injured. 

Police  officers  arrested  the  driver  of  the  other 
car  half  an  hour  later.  He  was  a  studio 
carpenter,  and  may  be  out  of  a  job  by  this 
time. 

A  Mysterious  Admirer 

Robert  Taylor  is  the  "big  moment  "  of  many 
feminine  film  fans,  and  this  tale  tends  to 
prove  it. 

Not  long  ago  the  young  star  received  a  letter 
from  a  lady,  asking  him  to  walk  into  the  Brown 
Derby  on  a  certain  night  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  ten  o'clock,  so  she  could  take  a  good 
look  at  him  !  The  writer  said  he  would  not 
know  who  she  was,  and  that  she  would  not  talk 
to  him,  but  might  walk  past  his  table  to  get  a 
better  look  ! 

Taylor  was  at  the  restaurant  on  the  evening 
designated,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
lady  passed  his  table.  Many  ladies  scrutinised 
Bob  that  night  so  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
identify  the  letter  writer. 

Muffied  Romance 

At  the  Santa  Fe  Station  in  Pasadena,  when 
Nino  Martini,  singing  star,  boarded  the 
train  for  New  York,  Elissa  Landi  was  there  to 
see  him  ofi.  Both  merely  smiled  and  refused  to 
comment  on  prevalent  reports  that  they  will 
be  married  this  winter  in  New  York  or  in  Italy. 

The  singer,  under  j)ersonal  contract  to  Jesse 
L.  Lasky,  returns  to  Hollywood  in  April  for 
another  motion  picture  which  Lasky  will 
produce. 


Auto  Vengeance 


Robert  Taylor  has  a  shabby  old  car — fifteen 
years  of  age — which  has  disconcerted 
owners  of  large,  new  automobiles.  The  new 
cars  are  supposed  to  travel  far  faster  than  old 
relics  of  the  road,  but  Bob,  in  his  antique, 
speeds  away  from  them. 

The  reason  for  this  miracle  is  that  the  star 
has  had  the  car  completely  overhauled  and 
equipi>ed  with  a  sui)ercharged  motor  capable 
of  doing  110  miles  p>er  hour.  Bob  dislikes 
owners  of  large  new  cars,  who  laugh  at  shabby 
flivvers  and  often  force  them  off  the  road,  so  he 
has  decided  to  teach  these  baught)'  motorists 
a  much  needed  lesson. 

A  New  American 

ngland  has  yielded  another  favourite  son 
to  the  States — Freddie  Bartholomew.  His 


aunt  and  grandparents  wiU 
make  their  permanent  residence 
in  Los  Angeles,  having  pur- 
chased a  home  in  California. 

In  January,  Freddie's  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bartholomew,  sen.,  will  return 
to  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  to 
dispose  of  the  Bartholomew 
home  and  other  property  there. 

Tennis  Fans 

Autograph  hunters  find  the 
tennis  matches  to  be  a 
fertile  field,  and  flock  to  the 
games  with  their  trusty  pads 
and  pencils. 

Stars  who  watch  the  contests 
include  Fredric  March,  Herbert 
Marshall,  Kay  Francis,  Gene 
Raymond,  J  eannette  Mac- 
Donald,  Errol  Flynn,  Clark 
Gable,  Carole  Lombard,  Pat 
O'Brien,  Dick  .\rlen  and  Lili 
Damita. 

Mary  and  the  Indian 

About  two  months  ago  Mary 
Brian  received  a  beautiful 
Navajo  blanket  from  a  redskin 
resident  of  Oklahoma.  Pleased 
with  the  gift,  Mary  wrote  a 
cordial  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
aborigine,  who  immediately 
answered  her  missive,  saying  it 
was  the  custom  of  his  tribe 
not  to  give  things  but  to  ex- 
change them  ! 

So  the  little  actress  hurriedly 
purchased  all  the  wampum  in 
the  studio  property  department 
and  shipped  it  to  him  by  air 
mail. 

A  Real  Cowgirl 

Josie  Sedgwick  is  a  native  of  Texas,  a  state 
larger  in  area  than  Germany  before  the 
World  War.  Whilst  there  are  many  cowboys 
and  ranches  in  the  state,  Josie  lived  in  a  large 
Texas  city  and  never  saw  a  cowboy  or  a  ranch, 
except  in  the  movies,  until  she  was  signed  by 
Universal. 

The  studio  immediately  cast  Josie  as  a  cow- 
girl, although  she  knew  little  about  riding  at  the 
time.  Because  she  came  from  Texas  the 
directors  figured  she  must  be  from  the  wide- 
open  spaces ! 


Our  Hollywood  cameraman  gives  you  a  glimpse  of  Claudette 
Colbert  as  she  will  appear  in  "  Maid  of  Salem." 


Penny  and  Tony  March,  Wesley  Ruggles,  jun., 
Manny  Robinson,  Dionne  Stanwyck,  Richard 
Darryl  Zanuck,  Diana  and  Melinda  Markey. 

Entertainers  were  present  and  the  orchestra 
was  in  clown  costumes.  The  little  celebrities 
had  the  time  of  their  young  lives. 


Odd  Footage 


Kindly  Ponies 


E 


Jack  Haley  and  Johnny  Downs,  who  need  no 
introduction  to  film  fans,  recently  attended 
the  races,  and,  strange  to  say,  made  a  "killing". 

The  two  actors  sent  half  of  their  winnings  to 
a  worthy  charitable  organisation  in  New  York, 
which  aids  actors  in  distress. 

The  Children's  Hour 

Darrylin  and  Susan  Zanuck,  small  daughters 
of  Darryl  Zanuck,  famous  film  producer, 
gave  a  circus  party  at  the  home  of  their  p>arents 
which  was  attended  by  offspring  of  other 
celebrities. 

Among  those  present  were  Shirley  Temple, 
Harry  Joe  Bro\.-n,  jun.,  Stuart  Erwin,  jun., 
Harold  Lloyd,  jun.,  Pegg>'  and  Gloria  Lloyd, 


Clcirk  Gable  is  an  expert  mechanic  and  does 
all  repairs  on  his  cars  himself. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Elissa  Landi  has  travelled  in  Austria,  Turkey, 
Switzerland,  France,  Sweden,  the  British  Isles, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joan  Crawford  was  a  dancer,  salesgirl  and 
telephone  girl  before  she  entered  the  movies. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Rosalind  Russell  is  a  vegetarian. 

♦  ♦  ■  ♦ 

Franchot  Tone  is  Hollywood's  ace  badminton 
player. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Buddy  Ebsen  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  the 
last  three  months  by  taking  a  boxing  lesson 
every  day. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jean  Rogers  "crashed  the  mo\-ies  "  when  she 
won  a  beauty  contest. 


Luise  Rainer  was  an  art  student. 
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The  BRITISH 


Skipper  Will  Hay, 
obviously  all  at  sea, 
does  his  navigation 
with  the  aid  of  a  tape- 
measure,  a  globe,  a 
ready  reckoner , 
Moore  Marriott  and 
Graham  Moffat — in 
"Windbag  the 
Sailor." 


NE  man's  poison,  as  I've  often 
remarked,  is  sauce  for  the  goose. 
Which  is  merely  a  circumlocut- 
ionary  way  of  saying  that  Diana 
Churchill  is  playing  in  The 
Dominant  Sex  for  B.I. P.,  in  place  of  Gertrude 
Michael. 

Gertie,  poor  lamb,  is  still  ill  in  New 
York,  and  is  unable  to  come  over  for  a  while 
yet;  so  Diana,  who  contributed  so  very 
much  to  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  stage- 
play,  has  by  a  kind  of  belated  and  vicarious 
(not  to  say  fortuitous)  reward  been  cast 
for  the  same  role  in  the  film. 

Which,  my  friends  and  admirers,  is  as  it 
should  be. 

This  raises,  of  course,  the  interesting 
question,  "  Is  it  more  important  to  have  a 
star,  or  near-star,  name  in  the  ca.st,  or  to 
have  a  player  who  created  the  part,  knows 
it  backwards,  and  has  proved  herself 
capable  of  interpreting  the  character?  " 

And  this  gives  rise  to  the  question,  "Will 
E>iana  Churchill,  though  certainly  she  has 
established  herself  as  one  of  our  most 
interesting  younger  stage  players,  acquit 
herself  as  well  on  the  screen,  in  an  onerous 
leading  role  like  this?  " 

And  also  "Will  the  part  have  been  so 
altered  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
Diana  Churchill  or  Sophie  Tucker  plays  it  ?  " 


Such  things  have  been  known  to  happen,  you 
know.  To  take  a  very  recent  and  apposite 
case.  Someone  at  the  Door,  made  also  by  B.I.P., 
though  quite  recognisable  as  the  stage  success, 
fell  below  it  in  quaUty. 

A  Week  in  Bed 

So  you  see  the  whole  question  is  a  very  complex 
one,  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  finished  production. 

PhilUps  Holmes  has  arrived  from  America  to 
play  in  The  Dominant  Sex — I  understand  in  the 
role  created  by  Richard  Biid  on  the  stage. 
Romney  Brent,  Carol  Goodner,  Billy  Milton, 
and  W.  H.  Berry  have  the  other  leading  roles, 
and  Herbert  Brenon,  who  directed  Someone 
at  the  Door,  is  doing  this  one,  too. 

1  was  telling  you  last  week  about  the  illnesses 
that  have  tied  knots  in  so  many  production- 
schedules;  well,  Romney  Brent  is  the  latest 
prominent  player  to  have  a  week  in  bed,  but 
he  enjoyed  it;  and  it  didn't  hold  up  production 
at  all,  but  rather  furthered  it.  • 

He  was  playing  in  Dreaming  Lips  at  Denham, 
in  which  he  and  Raymond  Massey  are  joint 
leading  men  to  Elisabeth  Bergner;  and  his 
week  in  bed  took  place  on  the  set,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  story. 

Never  did  invalid  have  less  privacy. 

Delicate  Attention 

I must  remember  to  ask  Brent  whether  the 
prop-men    paid    him    the    same  delicate 
attention  as  they  did  to  Luli  Deste  when  she 


had  to  appear  in  a  bedroom  scene  in  Thunder 
in  the  City. 

It  was  a  very  chilly  day,  and  a  sound-stage 
before  the  lights  are  turned  on  and  the  doors 
closed  can  be  a  very  clammy  place  indeed. 

Clad  in  a  diaphanous  nighty,  she  was  not  at 
all  looking  forward  to  getting  between  those 
clean,  cold  linen  sheets;  but  when  she  did,  she 
found  the  prop-men  had  put  a  hot-v/ater-bottle 
in  for  her. 

Luli  nearly  cried  when  she  told  me  this;  I 
really  must  discover  the  effect  on  Mr.  Brent. 

When  Gertrude  Michael  does  turn  up,  by  the 
way,  she  will  probably  be  co-starred  with  John 
Lodge  in  Bulldog  Drummond  at  Bay.  Lodge  is 
the  best  choice  for  "  Drummond  "  that  I  have 
yet  seen;  he  looks  the  part,  and  that's  about 
three  quarters  of  the  battle — in  film-making. 

On  the  stage  it's  more  important  to  be  able 
to  act;  and  Lodge  can  do  that  too,  in  the  right 
role. 


Hero  into  Villain 

By  the  way,  he  is  well  away  in  Sensation, 
in  which  he  is  playing  the  reporter  hero, 
with  Francis  Li.ster  as  a  suspected  murderer. 

This  husband  of  Margot  Grahame.  a  clever 
actor,  seems  to  play  nothing  but  villainous  parts 
these  days;  it  isn't  so  long  since  he  was  always 
the  handsome  young  hero. 

Diana  Churchill  is  in  this,  by  the  way;  pre- 
sumably she  will  walk  from  one  sound-stage  to 
another,  changing  her  character  as  she  goes. 

This  is  being  directed  by  Brian  Desmond 
Hurst,  director  of  Ourselves  A  lone ;  it's  from  a  play 
Murder  Gang,  by  George  Munro  (a  newspaper- 
man) and  Basil  Dean. 

It's  a  study  of  murder  from  a  crime-reporter's 
angle;  Munro  actually  covered  for  his  paper  the 
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crime  on  which  the  play  is  based,  so  it  should 
at  least  bear  some  semblance  to  life,  which 
not  all  our  newspaper  stories  do. 

Incidentally,  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a 
superstition  about  the  use  of  the  word  "  gang  " 
in  a  film  title.  Crime  Over  London  (featuring 
Margot  Grahame  aforesaid)  was  originally  called 
Gang,  and  now  Murder  Gang  has  been  changed. 

Memo  on  shirtcuff;   must  investigate  this. 

Good  Title 

/^rinie  Over  London,  by  the  way,  was  made  by 
Criterion,  Doug.  Fairbanks  jun.'s  unit. 
I  hope  they  won't  go  and  change  the  name  of 
their  new  picture  which  Raoul  Walsh  is  directing 
at  Worton  Hall — Jump  for  Glory.  Such  a 
good  title  ! 

Doug.  jun.  himself  will  play  the  lead  in  this, 
the  role  of  a  cat-burglar ;  and  the  main  supf>ort- 
ing  part  will  be  played  by  Alan  Hale,  a  famous 
Hollywood  character  actor  who  came  over  to 
play  in  the  Scottish  Border  historical  film  which 
Tay  Garnett  was  to  have  directed  for  Criterion. 

This  film,  which  has  been  provisionally 
entitled  High  Treason,  has  a  great  bulk  of  its 
scenes  actually  on  the  border,  and  unfortunately 
our  freak  summer  prevented  the  necessary 
location-work  being  carried  out,  so  the  pro- 
duction has  been  postponed  till  the  spring,  and 
Doug.  jun.  is  getting  on  with  a  little  burglary 
instead. 

Tay  Garnett  has  returned  to  Hollywood,  but 
will  be  back  when  the  primroses  bloom. 

Raoul  Walsh,  by  the  way,  is  the  American 
director  who  recently  completed  OH. M.S. 
for  Gaumont-British;  he  is  a  picturesque  figure, 
with  a  black  patch  over  one  eye. 

Colourful 

A  nother  director  who  has  gone  home  to 
■1*.  Hollywood  is  Harold  Schuster,  who  came 
over  to  edit  Wings  of  the  Morning  for  New 
World,  and  stayed  to  direct  Henry  Fonda  and 
Annabella  in  that  picture  when  Glen  Tryon 
bowed  out. 

He  has  taken  with  him  in  round  tin  cans  the 
result  of  his  labours,  to  see  it  through  the  final 
laboratory  processes  (Technicolor  in  this 
country  is  not  yet  ready  to  do  the  whole  thing) 
and  the  final  titling  and  scoring. 

He'll  be  back  in  a  few  weeks  with  the  whole 
picture  complete,  and  then  vn\\  remain  to  direct 
another  picture  for  New  World. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  Bergner,  whose 
screen  husband  Romney  Brent  we  left  in  bed 
with  or  without  hot-water  bottle. 

This  picture,  Dreaming  Lips,  is  described  as 
"  a  study  of  a  wife's  conflict  between  loyalty  and 
fierce  womanly  passion." 

In  the  effort  to  be  fierce  and  womanly  both 
at  once,  Bergner  dances  a  rumba  in  the  fashion- 
able London  night  club  "  the  Four  Hundred," 
which  has  been  reconstructed  in  detail  in  the 
studio. 

Personally  I've  never  profaned  the  Four 
Hundred's  classic  portals,  but  I  know  several 
London  night  clubs  where  four  hundred  try  to 
dance  in  a  space  designed  for  six  couples  and 
two  passing  waiters 

There  is  hardly  room  to  do  the  Static  Shuffle, 
much  less  the  rumba. 

Contrast 

On  another  stage,  Dietrich,  to  whose  arms 
her  current  screen  lover,  Bob  Donat,  has 
now  been  happily  restored,  has  been  appearing 
in  Russian  peasant  dress,  looking  singularly  like 
Anna  Sten. 

These  scenes,  in  which  with  torn  blouse  and 
mud-caked  boots  she  seeks  refuge  with  the 
White  Army,  were  in  great  contrast  to  the  ones 
she  had  appeared  in  earlier  in  the  week,  which 
represent  the  street  outside  the  Ru.ssian  Embassy 
in  London  in  1914. 

Among  the  horse  traffic  and  all  the  leisurely 
bustle  which  we  greybeards  remember  so  well, 
Dietrich  in  a  beautiful  white  summer  frock  and 
picture  hat  looked  entrancing;  but  there  is 
enough  drama  in  the  later  scenes  to  compensate 
for  their  lack  of  glamour 

Pinewood  is  going  very  strong  at  the  moment ; 
no  fewer  than  three  different  production  com- 
panies are  working  there,  including  British 
and  Dominions  (making  A  Man  with  Yoxtr 
Voice,  which  I  hope  will  be  known  by  .some  other 
name  before  long).  Herbert  Wilcox  Productions 
(making  Splinters  in  the  Air,  the  Sydney  Howard 


picture  about  the  R.A.F.),  and  Paramount 
British,  who  all  but  succeeded  in  keeping  from 
me  the  fact  that  they  were  making  something 
called  The  Scarab  Murder  Mystery. 

My  well-known  detective  powers  even  go  so 
far  as  guessing  what  the  film  is  all  about. 

Snapshot 

yj  Man  urith  Your  Voice  is  the  shipping  story 
in  which  Ricardo  Cortez  and  Sally  Filers 
are  teamed,  and  of  which  the  director,  Carol 
Reed,  is  co-author  with  Anthony  Kimmins. 

Amateur  photographers  visiting  the  set  I  saw 
last  week  would  be  green  with  envy,  for  there 
is  a  photograph  of  a  shipyard,  measuring  24  feet 
by  16. 

This  enormous  affair,  which  is  used  as  back- 
ground outside  a  boardroom  window,  was 
enlarged  from  a  10  in.  by  Sin.  negative,  and  is 
much  more  convincing  than  the  old-fashioned 
painted  backing. 

And,  by  the  way,  photographers  are  in  the 
news  down  there. 

It  happens  that  there  is  a  still-man  in  the 
studio  of  Russian  origin,  named  Boris  Pocrovsky, 
known  to  his  intimates  as  "  Popsky." 

Fred  Culley  was  cast  for  a  part  in  this  film, 
which  included  a  long  speech  in  Russian;  pre- 
sumably he  was  given  this  part  because  he 
speaks  French  and  German  fluently,  and  English 
is  his  native  language. 

Well,  they  were  up  against  a  snag  here,  for 
although  999  members  of  the  audience  wouldn't 
know  whether  it  was  Russian  or  Gaelic  fhe  man 
was  talking,  there  is  always  the  1000th  man  who 
does.  However,  Mr.  Pocrovsky  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  coached  Mr.  Culley  every  moment 
of  his  spare  time  for  three  days;  and  when  he 
was  ready  to  play  the  scene,  he  was  word- 
perfect,  and  one  "  take  "  was  sufficient. 

There  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  having 
these  cosmopolitan  units,  after  all ! 

Caught  Red'handed 

Paramount-British  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  endeavoured  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel — and  failed. 

Fox-British,  who  also  suffer  from  a  secrecy 

Ralph  Lynn  telling  the  tale  to  Gina 
Malo  in  a  scene  from  the  comedian's 
new  picture  "  All  In." 
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complex  about  their  product,  have  been  detected 
by  me  in  the  very  act  of  making  two  Quota 
films — Full  Steam  Ahead  and  Strange  Experi- 
ment, and  both  at  Wembley. 

Now,  I  don't  pretend  to  attach  a  great  deal  of 
general  importance  to  these  Quota  films  from 
the  point  of  view  of  entertainment;  but  they 
do  very  often  prove  a  good  trj'ing-out  ground 
for  new  directors,  new  authors,  and  new  players ; 
and  therefore  I  am  interested  to  find  that  the 
leading  players  in  Strange  Experiment  are  Robert 
Gray  and  Ann  Wemyss  (which  kindly  pronounce 
"  Weems "),  neither  of  whom  I  have  been 
previously  privileged  to  encounter. 

Let's  hope  the  experiment,  though  strange, 
will  prove  successful. 

They  certainly  have  four  very  experienced 
players  to  support  them,  in  Mary  Newcombe, 
Ronald  Ward,  and  Alistair  Sim,  and  James 
Carew.    And  .\lbert  Parker  is  directing. 

Modest 

The  other  one.  Full  Steam  Ahead,  is  being 
directed  by  La-wrence  Buntingdon,  and 
they've  built  a  ship  in  the  studio;  but  these 
meagre  details  are  all  I've  been  able  to  glean. 

Maybe  it's  modesty  that  keeps  these  Quota 
companies  so  secretive;  but  I  for  one  should 
feel  more  confidence  in  their  activities  if  they 
would  take  us  a  little  into  their  confidence. 

And  now  for  a  little  more  illness,  just  to  cheer 
you  up.    Nita  Harvey  has  had  appendicitis. 

Maybe  that  means  little  to  you ;  but  it  means 
a  whole  heap  to  producer  Jimmy  Marchant, 
who  had  cast  her  in  the  leading  role  in  the  first 
production  of  his  brand-new  company,  Burlison 
Wood  Productions,  entitled  Xyanza. 

Mr.  Marchant,  who  has  been  an  Art  Director 
for  British  International  at  Elstree  for  about  as 
long  as  I've  known  B.I. P. — a  matter  of  ten  years 
or  so— has  now  blossomed  out  as  a  producer  and 
an  author,  for  he  wrote  the  story  of  his  first  film. 

Frank  Miller  will  direct  it,  as  soon  as  Nita 
gets  all  through  with  having  her  "  appendec- 
tomy," as  they  call  an  appendicitis  operation  in 
-Vmerica. 
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Noven  i 


Allan   Quatermain    [Sir    Cedric  Hardwicke 
Curtis  {John  Loder),  and  Good  {Roland  Young) 
prepare  to  set  off  on  an  African  hunting  trip 


O  ider  Haggard's  great  adventure  ^ 
story  comes  to  the  screen  with  ' 
Sir    Cedric    Hardwicke,  Paul 
Robeson  and  Roland  Young  bring- 
ing the  famous  characters  to  life. 


The  atmosphere  of  the  veldt  isjmciy  CLiptured  in  this  typical  exterior.    Much  of  tdc  fo<  \ 

u  !<:  shot  in  Africa. 


Kathie  O'Brien  (Ann  I 
started  with  Umbopa  ( 
the  mines  and  her  m  ' 
meets  Quatermain's  p< ' 
go  together 
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Mr.  Hainsham  was  happy  to  find  that  Ceddie  had  made  friends  with  both  his 
grandfather  and  the  huge  dog. 


ARLS  and  Marquesses," 
observed  Mr.  Hobbs 
with  intense  convic- 
tion, "are  a  bad  lot." 
There  was,  perhaps, 
nothing  new  in  the  sentiment 
which,  voiced  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  at  all  times,  all 
the  world  over,  has  been  the 
cause  of  aristocracy's  downfall. 
Yet  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Hobbs, 
standing  behind  the  counter  of 
his  grocer's  shop  in  Brooklyn  in 
the  year  1885,  contained  nothing 
likely  to  incite  rebellion.  To 
begin  with,  Mr.  Hobbs,  having 
a  florid  face,  bald  head,  side- 
whiskers,  and  fancy  waistcoat 
showing  above  his  white  apron, 
looked  and  was  the  epitome  of 
good  nature.  Moreover,  the  cus- 
tomer seated  opposite  him  on  a 
round  biscuit  barrel  appeared  the 
very  reverse  of  a  political  agitator. 

There  were  times,  however,  and 
in  defending  his  right  of  ownership 
against  a  score  of  street  urchins  to 
a  new  bicycle,  eight-year-old  Ceddie 
Errol  had  just  proved  it,  when  he 
could  be  called  a  pugilist. 

Still  a  little  heated  from  the 
foregoing  tussle,  which  had  even- 
tually landed  him  at  the  shop  door, 
Ceddie  from  his  side  of  the  counter, 
took  note  of  the  picture  of  the 
court  function  in  the  pages  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Weekly,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  the  amiable 
grocer's  information. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  any  earls  or 
marques.ses,  .Mr.  Hobbs?"  he  in- 
quired, with  polite  attack  on  what 
appeared  to  be  the  weak  point  in 
his  friend's  contention. 

"No,  I  guess  not.  I'd  like  to 
catch  one  of  them  inside  'ere,  that's 
all.  I'd  have  no  grasping  tyrants 
sitting  round  on  my  cracker  barrels." 

"Perhaps  they  wouldn't  be  earls 
if  they  knew  any  better." 

"  Wouldn't  they  ?  They  just  glory 
in  it.  It's  in  'em.  That's  what. 
See."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Hobbs 
passed  a  large  bandanna  handker- 
chief over  his  bald  head.    He  was 
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feeling  all  the  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  tyrants,  on  account  of 
Dick,  the  young  shoe-black's  brother 
Ben  having  left  for  England  that 
afternoon  in  search  of  his  missing 
wife  and  child.  Mr.  Hobbs  was 
unmarried  and  considered  wives  in 
general  most  unsatisfactory.  Mean- 
while, Ceddie  saw  in  Mary — the 
Irish  maid  who  entered  the  little 
shop  at  the  moment,  hatless  and 
panting — no  tyrant,  although  she 
had  come  to  take  him  home. 

"There's  nothing  wTong  with 
Dearest,  is  there?"  he  inquired, 
sliding  down  from  the  biscuit-barrel. 

"Faith,  the  mistress  is  as  right 
as  rain,  but  there's  strange  things 
happening  to  us.  Come,  me  darlint." 

All  the  way  home,  Mary's  manner 
was  equally  puzzling;  puzzUng  also 
the  smart  coupe  with  its  single 
horse  standing  in  front  of  the  door. 
Ceddie  listened  to  voices  in  the 
parlour  underneath  as  Mary  hurried 
him  into  his  Sunday  suit  and  combed 
his  thick,  short  curls.  Of  all  his 
mother's  possible  visitors,  Ceddie 
least  expected  to  see  the  thin, 
elderly  strange  gentleman  who  sat 
in  the  armchair  by  the  parlour 
window.  Nor  could  Ceddie  ever 
imagine  he  would  say  what  he  did. 

So  this,"  said  the  elderly  gentle- 
man, rising,  "is  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  !"  The  situation  took  a 
great  deal  of  explaining.  Between 
them,  Mr.  Havisham,  the  Earl  of 
Dorincourt's  solicitor,  and  Dearest 
made  things  clear.  Ceddie's  father, 
Captain  Errol,  who  had  died  two 
years  before,  was  the  Earl  of 
Dorincourt's  youngest  son.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  the  Earl's  third  son, 
lievis,  Ceddie  had  become  heir  to 
the  Dorincourt  estates.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Havisham  had  come  to  bring 
him  to  England  to  live  with  the 
Earl  at  Dorincourt  Castle.  At  this 
point  Ceddie  turned  pale. 

"  Dearest,"  he  pleaded,  "  I  should 
rather  not  be  an  earl.  None  of  the 
boys  are.  Can't  I  not  be  one?" 

The  point,  however,  seemed  al- 
ready settled.  I^ter.  sitting  with 
Dearest  and  Mr.  Havisham  at  the 
round  dining-table,  with  its  white 


JfccTt/  of  the.  ^^d/rv 


little  lord 
wj%jl}  wti/e  ROV 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
by  permission  of  United  Artists  Ltd.  See  "  On 
the  Screens  Now  "  feature,  page  26,  for  the  full 
cast  and  Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  Film. 


cloth  and  crystal  goblets  (Mrs.  Enrol, 
though  ostracised  by  the  Earl  for 
being  an  American,  was  better  bred 
than  Mr.  Havisham  had  suspected), 
Ceddie  experienced  his  first  pleasure 
in  being  Lord  Fauntleroy.  He  was 
talking  about  Bridget  and  Michael, 
Mary's  sister  and  brother-in-law,  not 
being  able  to  pay  their  rent,  when 
Mr.  Havisham's  hand  went  into  his 
pocket  and  brought  out  five  five- 
dollar  bills. 

"The  Earl  instructed  me,  if  Lord 
Fauntleroy  wanted  money  I  was  to 
give  it  to  him,"  he  said. 

Ceddie's  delight  was  plain  as  a 
summer's  day.  "May  I  take  it 
now?  They're  in  the  kitchen. 
Bridget  will  be  so  pleased  I "  he 
cried.  It  was  the  first  of  a  most 
exciting  series  of  gifts  made  possible 
by  the  Earl's  money.  The  apple- 
woman  on  the  street  corner,  who 
never  failed,  since  Ceddie  inquired 
daily  after  her  rheumatism,  to  give 
him  the  pick  of  her  basket,  became 
the  recipient  of  a  tent  to  keep  off 
the  rain. 

Dick,  the  young  shoe-black,  re- 
joiced in  an  entirely  new  outfit  of 
chairs  and  brushes  complete  with 
painted  sign. 

An  early  \isit  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  for  Ceddie  thought  it  only 
fair  that  his  friend  should  hear  of 
the  extraordinary  (especially  in 
reference  to  their  conversation) 
events  that  had  been  taking  place. 
Slow  to  believe  the  facts  Ceddie  put 
before  him,  Mr.  Hobbs  was  almost 
too  dazed  for  speech. 

"Well!  I'll— I'll  be  jiggered!" 
he  said  at  length. 

"  England's  a  long  way  off,  isn't 
it  ?  "  Ceddie  asked. 

"  It's  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 
"That's  the  worst  of  it.  I'erhaps 
I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  very 
long  time." 

"The  best  of  friends  must  part," 
solemnly  affirmed  Mr.  Hobbs.  "  You 
think  there's  no  getting  out  of  this 
earl  business  ? " 

"I'm  afraid  not.  Dearest  says  my 
father  would  have  wished  it.  But  if 
I  have  to  be  an  earl,  there's  one 
thing  I  can  do  :  I -can  try  to  be  a 
good  one.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a 
tyrant.  And  if  there  is  ever  to  bo 
another  war  with  America,  I  shall 
try  and  stop  it." 

All  of  which  was  solemn,  but  not 
quite  so  sad  as  the  time  of  saying 
good-bye  to  Dick,  who  gave  Ceddie, 
for  u.se  on  the  voyage,  a  purple  silk 
handkerchief  ornamented  with  red 


horseshoes,  and  finally  to  .Mr.  Hobbs 
himself. 

"When  this  you  see,  remember 
me,"  Ceddie  read  out,  showing  the  ' 
inscription  on  the  back  of  the  gold 
watch,  his  paiting  present,  which 
Mr.  Hobbs  took  and  thereafter 
found  it  necessary  to  blow  his  nose 
an  unwonted  number  of  times. 

The  pleasures  of  the  long  journey, 
of  seeing  Dorincourt  Park,  and  the 
old-world  lodge  where  Ceddie  staj'ed 
his  first  night  in  England  with  Dear- 
est were  suddenly  dwarfed  at  hearing 
she  was  not  coming  to  Dorincourt 
Castle.  He  must  meet  his  grand- 
father alone.  Mr.  Havisham  took 
him  down  the  pillared  shinmg  hall, 
past  the  menservants  in  their  silk 
stockings,  scarlet  coats,  and  white 
silk  wigs,  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  left  him. 

Ceddie,  wearing  his  first  "  Etons," 
saw,  at  an  immeasurably  long 
distance  by  a  roaring  fire,  a  very 
tall  chair.  In  it  was  seated  a  very 
old  gentleman  in  black  evening 
clothes,  with  a  high  white  collar, 
above  which  jutted  long,  white 
moustaches  and  a  long,  straight 
nose.  One  foot  was  bandaged  and 
rested  on  a  stool.  A  Great  Dane  dog, 
which  had  risen  from  the  hearth  at 
Ceddie's  entrance,  ambled  up  to 
him.  Ceddie  didn't  see  his  grand- 
father's eagle  eyes  turned  towards 
him,  eager  to  detect  a  sign  of  fear 
in  the  grandson  he  was  pre-inten- 
tioned  to  dislik^, 

Ceddie  had  never  feared  dogs. 
Putting  his  hand  under  Dougal's 
collar,  he  strayed  forward  to  the 
big  chair.  "  .\re  you  the  Earl?"  he 
inquired  as  his  august  relative  did 
not  speak.  "  I'm  your  grandson  that 
Mr.  Havisham  brought.  1  hope  you 
are  very  well." 

"  Humph  !  So  you're  glad  to  see 
me,  are  you  ?  " 

"Very.  Any  boy  would  want  to 
see  his  grandfather,  especially  one 
who  has  been  so  kind  as  you  have 
been." 

A  queer  look  came  into  the  old 
nobleman's  eyes.  Half  an  hour 
since,  the  Reverend  Mordaunt, 
rector  of  the  parish,  had  left  the 
stately  room  almost  disposed  to  hate 
his  lordship  for  insisting  on  eviction 
of  such  of  his  tenants  as  were 
behindhand  with  their  rent. 

"And  what  have  I  been  kind 
about?"  the  Farl  inquired. 

Ceddie  launched  forth  into  a 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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description  of  Dick  and  the  apple- 
woman  until  dinner  was  announced. 
"Is  your  gout  hurting  badly  to- 
night? If  so,  jusi;  lean  on  me.  I'll 
take  you  in."  Ceddie  promised.  He 
did  not  realise  how  far  the  dining- 
room  was.  any  more  than  how  much 
the  footman,  who  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  his  lordship's  temper  as 
well  as  his  weight  on  such  occasions, 
was  being  spjired.  But  though  the 
old  gentleman,  not  without  inten- 
tion, leaned  less  on  his  ebony  stick 
and  harder  on  his  grandson,  Ceddie 
stood  the  test. 

"  It's  really  very  warm.  A  person 
will  get  hot  on  such  an  evening," 
was  his  comment  on  attaining  the 
armchair  at  the  bottom  of  the  vast 
table  and  mopping  his  brow  with 
Dick's  gorgeous  handkerchief. 
"Fauntleroy,  what  are  you  thinking 
of?"  the  Earl  inquired  after  dinner 
as  the- boy's  voice,  with  its  remark- 
ably clear  enunciation  of  words, 
ceased  for  several  minutes. 

"Dearest.  I  was  thinking  about 
her.  She's  my  mother,"  Ceddie 
answered.  Here's  her  picture." 
Confidingly  he  rested  the  open 
velvet  case  from  his  pocket  on  his 
grandfather's  knee.  Little  did  he 
guess  the  astonishment  of  the  Earl, 
who  had  described  his  son's  wife  to 
Mr.  Havisham  as  a  mercenary 
sharp- voiced  American,  on  meeting 
the  likeness  of  a  particularly  charm- 
ing young  woman. 

Ceddie  indeed,  to  whom  those 
gentle  eyes,  sweet  mouth  and  fair, 
soft  curls  represented  all  that  he 
loved  best  in  the  world,  had  much 
ado  to  keep  from  crying.  Perhaps 
the  Earl,  tyrannical  and  selfish,  had 
never  admired  courage  as  he  did  in 
the  youngster  of  eight,  who  after 
asking  permission,  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  to  steady  himself. 
For  the  first  time  in  years, '  the 
Earl's  arm  went  out  with  kindly 
intention  towards  a  human  being. 
"What  are  you  thinking  of  doing 
when  you  grow  up,  Fauntleroy  ? " 
he  inquired. 

"I  did  think  of  going  into  the 
grocery  business  with  Mr.  Hobbs," 
Ceddie  answered,  brightening.  "  But 
I  should  rather  like  to  be  president." 

"We'll  send  you  to  the  House  of 
Lords  instead,"  the  Earl  promised. 

The  following  day  the  Reverend 
Mordaunt  called  and  found,  to 
his  amazement,  the  Earl  on  his  knees 
on  the  floor,  playing  marbles  with  a 
small  boy. 

"My  grandson.  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
the  Earl  announced,  further  as- 
tounding the  cleric  by  shaking  hands 
with  him.  Ceddie,  having  jumi>ed 
up  to  say  "How  d'you  do?"  listened 
all  the  more  interestedly  to  the 
ensuing  conversation  when  he  found 
that  it  concerned  one  of  the  Dorin- 
court  tenants.  Presently  his  grand- 
father turned  bushy  eyebrows 
towards  him. 

"What  would  you  do  with  this 
Mr.  Higgins,  who  can't  pay  his  rent, 
Fauntleroy?  I  must  mention  that 
his  wife  and  children  are  very  low, 
as  Mr  Mordaunt  says,  after  fever." 

"  If  I  were  rich,"  Ceddie  exclaimed, 
"I  should  let  him  stay  on  his  farm 
and  give  him  the  things  he  needs 
for  his  children,  but — oh,  I  forgot  ! 
You're  rich,  grandfather.  You  can 
do  what  you  want." 

"  Humph  !  So  that's  our  opinion  ! 
Well,  you  can  write  a  letter  now  to 
that  effect  to  Newick.  He's  my 
agent.  Some  of  my  tenants  are  not 
over-fond  of  him.  .  .  .  No,  never 
mind  the  spelling.  I'm  not  the 
philanthropist;  you  are." 

Considering  the  weighty  occasion, 
Ceddie  tried  hard  to  mind  his  spell- 
ing; the  result,  after  some  moments, 
being  this  rather  curious  epi.stle  : 


LITTLE  LORD 


"Dear  mr  newick  if  you  please 
mr.  higins  is  not  to  be  inturfeared 
with  for  the  present  and  oblige 
"yours  rispecferly 

"  Fauntleroy." 

"I  think  you  must  be  the  best 
person  in  the  world.  I  shall  write 
and  tell  Mr.  Hobbs,"  Ceddie  en- 
thused, and,  on  being  questioned 
about  Mr.  Hobbs'  views  on  the 
artistocracy,  was  forced  to  admit 
their  shortcomings.  "I'm  sure,  if 
he'd  known  you,  he  would  have  felt 
quite  differently,"  Ceddie  concluded. 
He  was  feeling  happy  because  he 
had  been  promised  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  Dearest. 

"There's  something  for  you,  if 
you'd  like  to  see  it,  this  afternoon," 
the  Earl  said,  after  the  midday  meal. 

"Something  for  me!  A  present! 
Why,  I  haven't  looked  at  half  the 
wonderful  things  upstairs  yet." 

"But  this  isn't  a  toy  or  a  game. 
It's  in  the  stables." 

"Then  it's  alive!  Is  it — is  it  a 
pony ?  " 

"All  your  own.  Wilkins  shall 
teach  you  to  ride.  Would  you  like 
to  go  and  see  it?"  The  offer  was 
tempting  but  he  thought  of  someone 
waiting  at  the  lodge  and  said  de- 
cidedly :  "I  think,  if  you  don't 
mind,  grandfather,  I'll  wait  till  to- 
morrow to  see  the  p>ony.  You  see, 
I'm  looking  forward  to  being  with 
Dearest.    She  expects  me." 

Sitting  beside  the  Earl  in  the 
barouche,  Ceddie,  with  every  clip- 
clop  of  the  high-stepping  horses,  felt 
more  pleased  with  his  choice. 
Arrived  at  the  lodge  entrance,  he 
jumped  out.  ' -Aren't  you  coming  ? " 
he  inquired  eagerly  as  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  move.  "Not  to 
see  Dearest?" 

"Dearest  will  excuse  me,"  the 
Earl  said  dryly.  She  was  at  the 
open  front  door.  Church  next  day 
occupied  all  Ceddie's  artention. 
The  box-pew  seemed  as  quaint  as 
the  stone  effigies  and  wall-tablets 
inscribed  in  old-fashioned  lettering 
with  the  names  of  the  first  Earls  of 
Dorincourt.  In  the  middle  of  a 
hymn,  Ceddie  drew  his  grandfather's 
attention  to  the  last-named. 

".\re  those  my  ancestors?"  he 
whispered  and,  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's ceasing  singing,  albeit  not  in 
tune,  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
added  :  "Perhaps  I  get  my  spelling 
from  them." 

Life  at  the  Cctstle  continued  hap- 
pily, with  the  only  flaw  in  that 
Dearest  stayed  alone  at  the  lodge, 
until,  out  of  the  blue,  trouble  fell. 
On  the  night  of  a  pjirty,  at  which 
Ceddie  made  a  conquest  of  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  the  evening, 
the  pretty  Miss  Herbert,  Mr.  Havi- 
sham arrived  and  was  closeted  for  a 
long  while  with  the  Earl.  Next  day 
Ceddie  learned  that  a  woman,  who 
called  herself  Uncle  Bevis'  widow, 
was  staying  at  the  Dorincourt  Anns 
claiming  that  her  boy  Tom  was  heir 
to  the  Dorincourt  property. 

The  evening  of  the  day  grand- 
father went  to  town,  to  hear  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice's  statement  on 
the  matter,  Ceddie  was  nearly  asleep 
when  someone  entered  his  room. 

"Grandfather,  you've  had  bad 
news,  haven't  you?"  Ceddie  asked, 
as  the  tall  figure  drew  back  into  the 
shadows. 

"The  very  worst.  She — ^thtt 
woman's  beaten  me." 

"Then  I'm  not  Lord  Fauntleroy 
any  more.  Grandfather,  then  the 
other  boy'll  have  to  be  your  boy 
now." 
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"  No."  The  old  gentleman  spoke 
vehemently.  Ceddie  sat  up.  There 
was  no  mistaking  his  expression  as 
he  said  :  "Then  I  shall  be  your  boy 
even  if  I'm  not  going  to  be  an  earl, 
just  as  I  was  before." 

"My  boy — yes.  as  long  as  I  live 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  you  were  the 
only  boy  I'd  ever  had.  They  shall 
take  nothing  from  you  that  I  can 
hold  for  you.  and  I've  been  talking 
to  Dearest.  She's  promised  to  come 
and  live  with  us."  His  voice  grew 
husky  and  the  hands  that  drew  up 
Ceddie's  covers  trembled. 

MeanwhQe,  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Hobbs 
and  Dick,  who  for  the  past 
six  weeks  had  been  lodging  with  the 
confirmed  bachelor,  were  at  the 
very  moment  staring  at  a  picture  in 
the  Illtislrated  London  Weekly  con- 
taining the  caption  "Lady  Faunt- 
leroy.  Mother  of  Claimant." 

The  result  of  which  picture-gazing, 
causing  Dick  as  it  did  to  exclaim  : 
"Holy  Mackerel.  She  ain't  no 
'ristocrat.  That's  Ben's  Minna," 
sent  him  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Hobbs  to  interview  Alderman 
Murphy.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
on  an  auspicious  day  a  few  weeks 
later  the  boot-black,  his  brother 
Ben,  and  the  grocer  followed  the 
Earl  of  Dorincourt  and  Mr.  Havi- 
sham  into  the  sitting-room  of  the 
Dorincourt  Arms. 

"Hello,  Minna  !"  grinned  Dick  at 
the  dark  acid-looking  woman  on  the 
sofa.   "Hello,  Dick!"  she  gasped; 
then  saw  Ben.  "Why,  where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?"  she  asked. 

"Do    you    know    this  woman, 
Ben?"  Mr.  Havisham  inquired. 

"  Funny  ^  if  he  didn't,"  Minna 
thrust  in,"  seeing  he's  my  second 
husband." 

"Where's  our  boy  Tom?"  Ben 
persisted. 

"What  boy?    Don't  you  remem- 
ber he  died  from  pneumonia  ?  " 

While  Minna  hedged,  Dick  gained 
the  communicating  door  and  flung 
it  open.  A  boy  a  little  older  than 
Ceddie  fell  across  the  threshold. 
"  Uncle,  you  knocked  me  over  !  " 
he  whined. 

"This  is  my  son — Bevis'  son — 
Lord  Fauntleroy  !"  Miima  screamed. 
Her  words  were  drowned  in  her 
husband's  snort  of  protest  and 
adjurations  as  to  whether  Tom 
didn't  remember  his  own  father, 
to  which  the  boy  replied  as  was 
expected. 

"  I'll  have  the  law  on  you  for  this 
— -hounding  a  poor  weak  woman  !" 
Minna  vituperated. 

"The  sooner  you  and  your  son 
leave  the  country,  the  better," 
his  lordship  calmly  declared,  where- 
upon Mr.  Hobbs,  realising  that  what 
he  called  the  bit  of  "hocus-pocus  " 
had  been  properly  dragged  to  light, 
WMitod  that  he  would  be  jiggered. 

With  Ceddie's  position  assured, 
largely,  as  he  felt,  due  to  him,  Mr. 
Hobbs  accepted  with  satisfaction  an 
invitation  to  stay  at  the  castle  over 
his  little  friend's  birthday  celebra- 
tions. A  tour,  personally  con- 
ducted by  his  lordship,  of  the 
gallery  containing  portraits  of  the 
Dorincourt  ancestors,  more  than 
anything,  caused  the  genial  grocer 
to  revise  his  views  of  the  nobility. 

"  You  know,"  he  remarked  to  the 
distinguished  figure  beside  him, 
'  I  used  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  your  kind,  but  I've  changed. 
You're  a  pretty  good  sort,  even 
if  you  are  an  earl." 
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and  become  the  envy  ot  all  your  triends. 
ALURA  Booklet  sent  free  on  request. 


NESTLE 


fl  LU  R  P 

COLOUR 
WAVE  SET 


If  your  Chemist  or  Hairdresser  cannot  supply  send 
1  3  for  a  full  size  bottle.    State  shade  when  ordering. 

C.  NESTLE  &  CO.  LTD. 
48    South   Molton    Street,  London,  W.  1 


NEW 


Postcards  of  Shirley 
in  "The  Poor  Little 

Rich  Girl" 
•  EVERYBODY'S  AFTER  THEM 


Twenty-five  different  postcard  portraits  of 
Shirley  Temple  in  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl. 
each  one  so  vivacious,  so  charming  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  make  a  choice  !  No  wonder  these 
cards  are  in  such  huge  demand.  No  wonder 
orders  are  repeated.  No  wonder  collectors 
sometimes  ask  for  "All  twenty-five"  !  These 
newcomers  are  included  in  our  very  latest 
list  of  cards  set  forth  below  and  pubUshed 
last  week  for  the  first  time.  Those  who  have 
asked  for  a  new  Bing  Crosby,  Nova  Pilbeam, 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  the  rest  can  now  have 
their  wishes  gratified.  Send  for  some  of  these 
cards  to-day.  You  will  be  more  than 
delighted  ! 

5^  ALBUM  FREE! 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal 
discounts  on  your  postcards  by  joining 
The  Pictlrecoer  Postcard  Club.  You  will 
also  receive  a  5/-  Album  Free  to  hold  300 
cards.  The  book  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  binder's  art,  made  to  resemble  snake- 
skin  and  lettered  in  gold.  A  collector  f  rom  Bath 
writes  :  " Congratulatinns  on  producing  such  a 
fine  Album.  I  was  more  than  pleased A  Free 
.Album  de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Kexine  is  also 
obtainable.  To  join,  the  Clu  b  send  an  order  for 
not  less  than  one  dozen  postcards  at  the  regular 
price  of  2/6  doz.  Discoi'.nts  on  all  subsequent 
orders. 

Choose  your  cards  from  the  following  or 
include  in  your  order  the  names  of  any  well- 
known  stars.  Real  photos.  Sepia  glossy,  3d. 
each,  2/6  doz.  On  sale  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000 
postcards  sent  free  on  request. 


SEPIA  GLOSSY  SERIES 


Robert  .Allen 
.Alan  Baxter 
Charles  Bickford 
Mary  Brian 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Peggy  Conkhn 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Madge  Evans 
Sonnie  Hale 
Charlotte  Henry 
Frank  Lawton 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Francis  Lister 


Frank  McHugh 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Lilli  Palmer 
Nova  Pilbeam 
Norma  Shearer 
Onslow  Stevens 
James  Stewart 
Roliert  Taylor 
Shirley   Temple  in 
The  Poor  Little  Rick 
Girl    (2.5    new  and 
entirely  different 
cards). 

Desmond  Tester 
Eleanorc  Whitney 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "  PICTUREGOER  "  SALON. 

8S  laat  Acre.  Loodoa,  W.C.a. 
PleM«  enrol  me  m  a  Dwmber  of  the  "Plctaref  ocr" 
Poetcaxd  dab  and  eend  me  MecQberablp  Cud  aad 
fun  putlcuUn  of  dUoouDl*.  etc..  oa  Ivton 
orden.  1  eadoee  order  for  not  le««  than  on* 
doaen  "  Flctuiegocr  "  po«tc«rdt.  price  2/0  dosen. 
Fkaaa  hidade  with  mr  order  rom  H-  Poatcatd 
Album  frt4.  I  mdoM  Ih  extra  (or  S/-  aitn  If 
the  album  d4  liure  U  choaen)  to  corer  coft  of 
poetace  and  packlag  oa  mj  gift. 


P.O.  No   Amount  

*Or«neM  reader*  elioald  •nelow  altra  to 
cora  p*cklBf  and  poatao,  or  3,'-  aitta  If  albam 
d»         ii  reqolnd. 

Cr<«  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  I>arBble  U 
"  PICTCREOOER  TVKKKLY." 

IrM  fret  Suu  cxJtoMre  wOl  »«  r»f«*W  M 
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€bITI€1N9I!S  of  the 


DODSWORTH 

INCLAIR  LEWIS' 
novel  has  been  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  for 
the  screen  by  William 
Wyler,   whose  polished 
direction  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  a  very  well  acted  and 
highly  entertaining  picture. 

Basically  it  is  a  triangle  drama, 
but  its  approach  to  the  theme  is 
novel  and  it  deals  with  very 
human  and  easily  recognisable 
characters. 

Mr.  Dodsworth,  brilliantly 
played  by  Walter  Huston,  is  an 
elderly  business  man  who,  after 
twenty  years  of  marriage  and 
hard  work,  decides  to  retire  and 
travel  abroad. 

His  wife,  Fran,  has  a  fear  of 
growing  old  and  consistently 
dramatises  herself.  She  has  a 
grown-up  married  daughter. 

In  this  role  Ruth  Chatterton  gives 
one  of  the  best  performances  of  her 
career — not  as  ' '  the  first  lady  of  the 
screen,"  but  a  com|>elling  and 
singularly  subtle  character  study. 

During  their  travels  Fran  flirts 
first  with  an  Englishman  she  meets 
on  the  Queen  Mary,  then  with  a 
Frenchman  in  Paris.  The  first  affair 
frightens  her  and  in  the  second  she  goes 
too  far,  and  her  husband,  who  has 
returned  to  America,  gets  suspicious 
and  comes  back. 

He  asks  Fran  whether  she  wants 
to  marry  her  lover  and  finding  she 
does  not,  decides  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  return  home. 

Several  months  later  the  Dods- 
worths  are  still  abroad  and  Fran  has 
captured  the  affections  of  a  young 
Austrian  and,  making  a  final  break 
with  Dodsworth,  announces  her 
intention  of  marrying  him. 

Dodsworth  travels  on  alone,  await- 
ing a  divorce,  and  in  Naples  meets 
Edith  Gartright,  an  American  divor- 
cee to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
when  he  first  came  to  Europe. 

She  puts  him  up  in  her  house  and 
for  the  first  time  for  months  he 
begins  to  feel  normal  and  happy. 

Meanwhile  Fran  has  discovered 
that  her  Austrian  lover's  mother 
had  no  intention  of  letting  her  son 
marry  her,  so  she  gets  in  touch  with 
Dodsworth,  asking  him  to  meet  her 
on  the  Rex,  bound  for  America. 

Although  he  has  almost  uncon- 
sciously fallen  in  love  with  Edith, 
he  decides  to  go,  but  when  he  meets 
and  sees  her  he  realises  what  a  selfish 
woman  she  really  is  and  returns  to 
Edith. 

Mary  Astor  is  wholly  sympathetic 
as  Edith,  and  contrasts  viviflly  with 
Ruth  Chatterton's  subtle  rendering 
of  Fran. 

The  three  diverse  lovers  are 
excellently  characterised  by  David 
Niven,  as  the  Englishman  who  only 
seeks  a  good  time,  I'aul  f.ukas  as 
the  I'renchman  who  wants  I'ran's 
money,  and  (iregory  Gaye  as  the 
young  Austrian  who  really  falls  for 
the  lady's  mature  charm. 

A  fine  cameo  study  comes  from 
Maria  Ouspenskaya  as  the  old 
mother  of  the  Austrian  who  practi- 
cally upbraids  f'ran  for  "baby- 
snatching." 
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The  dialogue  is  both  witty  and 
forceful  and  the  characterisations 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  I 
have  seen  for  some  time. 

It  is  one  of  those  pictures  of  real 
merit  which  you  cannot  afford  to 
miss. 

THE  DEVIL  TAKES  THE 
COUNT 

This  story  of  American  boyhood 
is  highly  sentimentalised  and 
propounds  the  moral  that  to  be 
"really"  tough  you  must  do  what  is 
right. 

The  so-called  "toughness"  of  the 
gangster  is  easily  acquired. 

It  is  a  somewhat  rambUng  affair, 
amusing  in  parts  and  well  charac- 
terised, but  it  is  wholly  American  in 
feeling  and  the  sentiment  is  laid  on 
too  heavily  for  conviction. 

Freddie  Bartholomew,  very  pre- 
cise and  high-minded,  plays  the  part 
of  Claude  Kerce,  the  child  of  an 
American  mother  and  English  father. 

His  parents  are  divorced  and 
when  the  story  opens  we  see  him 
with  his  father,  a  poor  architect  who 
is  given  custody  of  him  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  remaining 
six  months  are  spent  with  his 
wealthy  mother. 

Pierce  does  not  want  his  son  to 
be  a  "gentleman"  and  encourages  him 
to  rough  it  vrith  the  poor  boys  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Claude  makes 
friends  with  Buck  Murphy  and  Gig 
Stevens,  the  son  of  a  murderer  who 
has  met  his  death  in  the  chair. 

Their  main  escapade  consists  in 
trying  to  steal  motor  tyres  to  raise 
money  to  buy  a  memorial  for  Gig's 
father. 

For  this  purpose  Claude  decides 
to  raid  his  own  house  and  take  his 
toys  and  sell  them.  He  does  not 
tell  his  fellow  conspirators  that  the 
house  is  his  mother's  and  the  toys  his. 

They  are  later  brought  before  a 
children's  court  and  put  on  proba- 
tion, but  Gig  and  Buck,  disgusted 
with  what  they  consider  Claude's 
trick,  decide  not  to  report  to  the 
officer. 

However,  Claude  develops  a 
timely  bout  of  pneumonia  following 
a  hectic  effort  to  persuade  his 
friends  to  do  their  duty,  during  the 


course  of  which  they  are  taken  by 
gangsters  and  manage  to  escape 
from  them. 

He  nearly  dies  and  the  result  is 
that  the  other  two  reform  and 
become  upholders  of  law  and  order 
— we  might  even  say  "gentlemen," 
except  that  in  America  that  would 
appear  to  be  a  term  of  reproach. 

Jackie  Cooper  is  good  as  Buck,  as 
is  Mickey  Rooney  as  Gig. 

The  youngsters  hold  the  stage 
most  of  the  time,  but  their  elders 
are  well  characterised  by  Ian 
Hunter  as  Pierce,  Gene  Lockhart  as 
Mr.  Murphy,  Dorothy  Peterson  as 
Mrs.  Stevens  and  Peggy  Conklin  as 
Rose,  Gig's  aunt  who  lives  in  guilty 
splendour  but  decides  to  lead  a  new 
life,  having  met  the  fascinating  Mr. 
Pierce  and  been  treated  chivalrously 
by  him. 

DANCING  PIRATE 

Ar  e  a  1 1  y  entertaining  musical 
comedy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make 
it  a  dramatic  story  with  musical 
interludes — you  are  not  asked  to 
be  convinced  but  to  be  amused  and 
you  will  be  hard  to  please  if  you  are 
not. 

The  whole  thing  is  in  Techni- 
color, some  of  it  crude,  but  a  great 
deal,  particularly  the  dance 
sequences,  really  beautiful  in  effect. 
The  blendings  of  blues,  yellows  and 
reds  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dances  are 
exceptionally  good. 

The  picture  which  was  directed 
by  Lloyd  Corrigan  introduces  a 
newcomer  to  the  screen  in  Charles 
Collins,  a  New  York  stage  star  and 
dancer. 

He  makes  a  good  impression,  more 
particularly  as  a  dancer  in  the  title 
role,  and  does  some  highly  ingenious 
routines,  both  solo  and  with  Steffi 
Duna,  whose  rather  exotic  charm 
is  enhanced  by  colour. 

The  story  deals  with  a  young 
dancing  master,  Jonathan  Pride,  who 
is  shanghaied  by  pirates  and  finally 
makes  his  escape  at  a  port  in 
Southern  California  where  the  ship 
puts  in  for  water.  The  townspeople 
take  him  for  a  pirate  and  the  Alcade 
prepares  to  hang  him,  but  his 
daughter,  Serafina,  learning  he 
knows  how  to  teach  the  waltz,  gets 
his  sentence  remitted.  He  stays 
in  the  town,  teaching  dancing  and 
falling  in  love  with  Serafina  until 
the  arrival  of  Don  Baltazar  with 
his  soldiers.  He  demands  the  pirate 
be  sent  to  Monterey  for  execution 
but  Serafina  pretends  to  fall  for 
him  and  delays  her  lover's  departure. 

Finally,  Don  Baltazar  demands 
the  hand  of  Serafina  in  marriage  and 


Mickey   Rooney,    Peggy   Conklin,    Freddie    Bartholomew  and  Jackie  Cooper 
temporarily  harmonise  in  "  The  Devil  Takes  the  Count " 


she  agrees  if  he  will  let  the  pirate 

go. 

The  wedding  day  arrives  and  the 
pirate  departs  only  to  return  with 
a  band  of  Indians  who  completely 
discomfort  the  troops. 

It  then  turns  out  that  Don 
Baltazar  is  a  renegade  and  the 
wedding  bells  ring  for  Jonathan  and 
Serafina. 

Steffi  Duna  is  both  graceful  and 
talented  as  the  heroine  but  the  acting 
honours  go  to  Frank  Morgan  for  his 
highly  amusing  characterisation  of 
the  ineffectual  Alcade. 

Victor  Varconi  is  very  good  as 
Don  Baltazar  and  Luis  Alberni 
amusing  as  a  man  who  befriends 
Jonathan. 

Jonathan,  by  the  way,  looks  much 
more  a  dancing  master  than  a  pirate 
and  persists  in  carrying  his  aunt's 
umbrella  which  he  had  with  him 
when  he  was  shanghaied  and  this 
adds  to  the  underlying  note  of 
satire  which  contributes  spice  to  the 
proceedings. 

The  Californian  settings  are  very 
picturesque  and  form  a  glamorous 
background  both  for  action  and 
dancing  ensembles. 

SWING  TIME 

There  are  four  brilliant  dance 
routines  in  this  latest  Astaire- 
Rogers  vehicle  and  the  acting  is 
good,  but  the  story  lacks  plot  and 
the  humour  is  not  on  a  very  high 
level. 

While  it  does  not  weigh  up  to 
some  of  the  team's  previous  successes 
it  will  doubtless  please  the  stars' 
large  following. 

Fred  Astaire's  personality  comes 
over  as  freshly  as  ever  and  Ginger 
Rogers  exhibits  that  attractive 
charm  which  characterises  all  her 
work,  but  the  pair  are  unable  to  add 
much  to  the  somewhat  nebulous 
characters  of  a  slow-moving  love 
romance. 

Victor  Moore  is  fair  as  Pop,  a 
comedy  role,  as  is  Helen  Broderick 
as  a  friend. 

Eric  Blore  is  starved  of  material 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  dancing  class 
establishment  who  becomes  manager 
to  Fred  and  Ginger  when  they  are 
given  a  try-out  at  a  smart  cabaret. 

Fred's  rival  in  love,  the  caf6's 
conductor,  is  played  by  Georges 
-Metaxa. 

The  settings  are  extremely  good 
and  the  dance  numbers  very  well 
staged.  A  shadow  effect  in  the 
"Bojangles  of  Harlem"  number  is 
particularly  noteworthy. 

THE  GOLDEN  ARROW 

Pleasantly  amusing  little  story  of 
a  presumably  wealthy  young 
girl  who  marries  a  reporter  in  order 
to  avoid  the  attentions  of  her  too 
ardent  gold-digging  suitors  and  who 
turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  "  fake  " 
— an  ex- waitress  put  up  by  a  famous 
firm  of  beauty  cream  manufacturers 
as  the  heiress  to  its  millions  in 
order  to  advertise  its  wares  in 
society. 

Hette  Davis  is  exceedingly  good  as 
the  supposed  heiress  who  falls  in 
love  with  Johnny  Jones,  the  reporter, 
but  finds  it  hard  to  make  him  forget 
her  money. 

George  Brent  does  well  as  Johnny 
who  marries  the  girl  solely  to  protect 
her  from  the  foreign  counts  and 
lesser  nobility,  who  are  seeking  her 
hand  in  marriage  and  who  only 
really  declares  liis  love  when  he 
discovers  she  is  not  a  heiress  and 
that  lie  is  not  expected  to  live  on 
her  money. 

There  is  some  novelty  in  the  idea 
and  the  snobbery  of  the  smart  set 
is  well  satirised  as  are  the  ingenious 
schemes  of  a  publicity  manager. — 
Lionel  CnHirr. 
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Equal  in  Qtmlity 
Size  and  Appearance 

Sold  in  millions  because  . ^ 

discriminating    women  1/  I 

to-day  have  discovered  ||  I  I  T 

that  an  "  Elfrida  "  lip-        •  X  ■ 
stick  is  the  outstanding  |_  I  X       *  ^ 
value  in  cosmetics.         I    I  T       I  ^1  r\ 
"  Elfrida  "  is,  of  course,  L  I   •   I    •  VJ  1_J 
equal    in   quality,   size  I 
and  appearance  to  lip-  C  T  ^ 

sticks  selling  at  2  6  and  sZ7  I  ^ 

more.  _  _    I  %  / 

Why  not  save  as  you       ff  ||  I  \/ 
spend  ?  Get  an  "  Elfrida"  __  -  J  / 

to-day  at  your  chemists  ^^^^  q 

or   wherever   you   buy  m^^^^^ 
your  cosmetics,  the  cost  ^ 
is  only  sixpence  and  you  J 
get  the  best  value  in  lip-  ^^^^ 
sticks.    Obtainable  in  three  wonderful  shades 
—Light,  Medium  and  Dark.  Semi-indelible — 
lasts  all  day.    Other  wonderful  values  in  the 
Elfrida  series  :    Elfrida  Powder  Cream  3d., 
Nail  Varnish  3d..  Face  Powder  2d. 

Slfvida 

L  I  PSTICK 

Lasts  longer  -costs  less 

Manufactured  and  distributed  by 
Elfrida  Perfumery  Company,  Rawdon,  Leeds 


I  was  afraid  to  comb  my 
hair,  this  is  no  longer  so/' 

Since  using  KOTALKO 

"After  using  Kotalko  a 
bald  patch  on  the  crown 


of  my  head  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  new, 
strong  hair.  Once  I  was 
afraid  to  comb  my  hair; 
this  is  no  longer  so,  for 
the  falling  has  com- 
pletely stopped. 
"Kotalko  Soap  is  also 
worthy  of  praise.  It  is 
betterthananythinglhave 
yet  used  for  washing  my 
hair." — Miss  M.  Woodall. 


KOTALKO 


ITRUE  HAIR  CROWE R  1 

Kotalko  quickly  stops  hair  falling — regrows  It  thickly  and 
strongly.  Gets  rid  of  scurf  and  quickens  slow  growth. 

'  To  JOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  Ltd., 
\     9,  Percy  Street  (104.BV),  London,  W.l. 

•  Please  send  me,  post  paid.  Testing  package 
j  of  KOTALKO  and  KOTALKO  SOAP,  with 
J  directions,  for  which  I  enclose  threei>ence  in 
I  stamps. 

'  NAME   

I 

I  ADDRESS   

I  


Feed  Hair 
Roots  with 
KOTALKO 
Cleanse  an<  : 
Soften  Hair 
Felliclet 
with 
KOTALKO 
SCILP  SUP 
the  Tonic 
Shamyot 


Two  favourites  in 
^MODERN  TIMES' 


Charlie  Chaplin  in  the  L'nitcJ  Ariists 
piaure  'MODERS  TIMES' 


CADBIJRYS 


ILK  CHOCOLATE 


You  can  taste  the  Cream  ! 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

c***LnTLE  LORD 

FAUNTLEROY 

c***POPPY 
c**MEMORY  LANE 
**MARY  OF  SCOTLAND 
*THE  OLD  SCHOOL 
TIE 

*HALF  ANGEL 
*THE  MAN  WHO 
CHANGED  HIS  MIND 
•STEPPING  IN  SOCIETY 
*THE  REVOLT  OF  THE 
ZOMBIES 
*l  MARRIED  A  DOCTOR 
What  tht  asterisks  mean — 

•  •  •  •    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  •  •   Very  good.        •  •  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


c***LITTLE 
LORD  FAUNTLEROY 

United  Artists.  American.  "U"  ceriificaU. 
Domtstic  comedy-drama.      Runs  103  minutes. 

C.  Aubrey  Smith  Earl  of  Dorincourt 

Freddie   Bartholomew  Ceddie 

Dolores  Costello  Barrymore 

Dearest  (Mrs.  Errol) 

Henry   Stephenson  Havisham 

Guy  Kibbee   Mr.  Hobbs 

Mickey    Rooney  Dick 

Eric  Alden  Ben 

Jackie  Searle  The  Claimant 

Reginald  Barlow  Newick 

Ivan  Simpson  Rev.  Mordaunt 

E.  E.  CuvE  Sir  Harry  Lorridaile 

Una  O'Connor  Mary 

May  Beatty  Mrs.  Mellon 

Joan  Standing    Dawson 

Jessie  Ralph  Applewoman 

Lionel  Belmore  Higgins 

Gilbert  Emery  Purvis 

Joseph  Tozek  Thomas 

Mary  McLaren    Maid 

Renee  Shearing  Maid 

A-Lt-X  Pollard  Footman 

Agnes  Steele  Cook 

Daisy  Belmore  Mrs.  Baines 

Dave  Dunbar  Jeflries 

Jack  Cameron  Charles 

Walter  Kingsford  Mr.  Snade 

Directed   by   John  Cromwell,  from  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  novel.  Previewed,  May  16, 
1936.   For  story  freely  based  on  the  film  by 
Marjory  Williams ,  see  page  20. 

Quietly  and  sincerely  emotional 
this  adaptation  of  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  book  provides 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  acting 
of  Freddie  Bartholomew  who  rises 
admirably  to  the  occasion. 

I  dealt  with  it  very  fully  in  our 
issue  of  May  16  to  which  I  would 
refer  readers  who  require  more 
det'iils  than  I  have  space  for  here. 

Briefly,  it  is  not  a  one  artiste 
show.  Everyone  concerned  helps  to 
bring  the  famous  story  vividly  to 
the  screen  and  John  Cromwell,  the 
director,  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
sentiment  is  so  tempered  to  avoid  a 
saccharine  effect — a  quality  which, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  characterised 
the  original. 

There  are  no  velveteen  suits  for 
Bartholomew  and  he  is  given  a 
sound  rough  and  tumble  fight  to 
show  he  is  not  "sissy." 

As  his  stem  grandfather,  C.  Aubrey 
Smith  is  excellent  and  Dolores 
Costello  Barrymore  makes  a  welcome 
come-back  in  the  role  of  Dearest, 
Ceddie's  mother. 

Henry  Stephenson  presents  a  per- 
fect little  cameo  as  the  Earl's  lawyer 
and  Guy  Kibbee  is  great  as  Ceddie's 
American  friend,  Mr.  Hobbs,  the 
grocer  who  is  continually  "jiggered." 
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other  notable  performances  from 
Mickey  Rooney  as  an  American 
bootblack;  Jackie  Searle  as  the  false 
claimant  to  the  earldom,  and  Una 
O'Connor  as  Dearest's  personal 
maid. 

The  atmosphere  of  both  the 
American  and  British  sequences  is 
exceedingly  good  and  there  is  strong 
pictorial  value  in  the  latter. 

Sentimental  scenes  are  unfortu- 
nately accompanied  by  soft  music, 
a  practice  which  I  abhor.  It  always 
strikes  an  artificial  note  and  robs 
the  scene  it  accompanies  of  con- 
viction. 

c»  ♦♦POPPY 

Parartuntni.  American.  "  U  "  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy.  Runs  70  minutes. 

W.  C.  Fields  Prof.  Eustace  McGargle 

RocHELLE  Hudson   Poppy 

Richard  Cromwell  Billy  Famsworth 

Catharine  Doucet 

Countess  Maggi  Tubbs  DePuizzi 

Lynne  Overman  Attorney  Whiffen 

Granville  Bates  Mayor  Famsworth 

Maude  Eburne  Sarah  Tucker 

Bill  Wolfe  Egmont 

Adrian  Morris   Constable  Bowman 

Rosalind   Keith  Frances  Parker 

Ralph  Romley  Carnival  Manager 

Directed  by  A.  Edward  Sutherland  from  the 
story,   "Sally  of  the  Sawdust."  Previewed, 
July  25,  1936. 

That  W.  C.  Fields  still  retains  his 
claim  to  being  one  of  the 
funniest  and  cleverest  comedians  on 
the  screen  is  evidenced  in  this 
talkie  version  of  an  old  silent 
success,  Sally  of  the  Sawdust,  which 
was  directed  by  D.  W.  Griffith 
and  in  which  W.  C.  Fields  also 
starred. 

Incidentally,  he  also  made  his 
stage  debut  in  the  original  musical 
comedy  of  the  same  title. 

As  usual  the  star  succeeds  in 
making  his  character  human  as  well 
as  comic. 

He  is  cast  as  Professor  Eustace 
McGargle,  a  fair-ground  charlatan 
who,  through  forging  a  marriage 
certificate  with  the  help  of  a  crook 
lawyer,  succeeds  in  getting  his 
daughter,  Poppy,  accepted  as  heiress 
to  a  big  country  estate. 

The  lawyer  double-crosses  him, 
but  it  turns  out  in  the  end  that  the 
Professor  is  not  Poppy's  father,  and 
that  she  really  is  the  rightful  heiress. 

That  is  a  very  brief  synopsis  of 
the  plot  which  introduces  "turns" 
for  W.  C.  Fields  but  does  it  in  a 
logical  and  polished  manner. 

As  Poppy,  Rochelle  Hudson  is 
delightfully  unsophisticated  and  she 
and  Richard  Cromwell  give  delicacy 
and  charm  to  the  youthful  love 
passages. 

A  very  good  study  comes  from 
Lynne  <  )verman  as  a  crook  lawyer, 
and  Catharine  Doucet  is  also  excel- 
lent as  the  woman  who  hopes  to 
inherit  the  fortune. 

Maud  Ebume  merits  attention  as 
a  kindly  spinster  who  turns  out  to 
be  Poppy's  aunt  and  substantiates 
her  claim  to  the  estate. 

The  rural  and  small  town  settings 
are  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
the  picture  as  a  whole  represents 
very  good  entertainment. 

c^^MEMORY  LANE 

First  National.  "  U  "  certificate.  Documentary 

film.  Runs  44  minutes. 
Arranged  by  Vernon  J.  Clancey  in  co-operation 
with  the  Imperial  War  Museum. 

Good  camera  work  and  a  running 
commentary  well  delivered  by 
Hay  Petrie  adds  greatly  to  the 
sincerity  and  vividness  of  this 
interesting  documentary  film. 

It  seeks  to  show  the  way  in  which 
Great   Britain   has  commemorated 


the  sacrifice  of  those  who  were  killed 
in  the  Great  War  and  it  succeeds 
in  being  both  poignant  and  impres- 
sive. 

Monuments,  cenotaphs,  halls  and 
cottage  homes  erected  all  over  the 
country  by  various  societies  and 
councils  are  shown  in  detail  and  the 
way  they  came  into  being  is 
explained. 

•♦MARY  OF  SCOTLAND 

Radio.  American.  "  U"  certificate.  Historical 
drama.  Runs  120  minutes. 

Katharine  Hepburn  Mary  Stuart 

Fredric  March  Lord  Bothwell 

Florence  Eldridge  Elizabeth  Tudor 

Douglas  Walton  Lord  Damley 

John    Carradine  Rizzio 

Ian  Keith  James  Stuart  (Moray) 

Alan    Mowbray  Throckmorton 

Paul    McAllister  DuCroche 

Frieda   Inescourt  Mary  Beaton 

Molly  Lamont  Mary  Livingston 

Anita  Colby  Mary  Fleming 

Jean  Fenwick  Mary  Seton 

Moroni  Olsen  John  Knox 

Robert  Barratt  Morton 

Donald  Crisp  Huntley 

William  Stack....  Ruthven 

Leonard    Mudie  Maitland 

David    Torrence  Lindsay 

Wilfred    Lucas  Lefiiigton 

Brandon  Hurst  Arian 

D'Arcy   Corrigan  Kirkcaldy 

Frank  Baker  Douglas 

Cyril  McLaglen  Faudoncide 

Neil  Fitzgerald  An  English  Noble 

Robert  Warwick  Sir  Framcos  Knellys 

Walter    Byron  Walsingham 

Alex  Craig  Donal 

Ralph  Forbes  Randolph 

Gavin    Muir  Leicester 

Earle  Foxe  Earl  of  Kent 

Ivan  Simpson   ■v 

Lawrence  Grant...  | 

Nigel  de  Brulier  I  English  Judges  at  Trial 
Barlowe  Borland   /       of  Mary  Stuart 

Lionel  Pape   I 

Murray  Kinneli  / 

Wyndham  Standing 

English  Sergeant-At-Arms 

Lionel  Bel.more  An  English  Fisherman 

Doris  Lloyd  His  Wife 

Bobby  Watson  Fisherman's  Son 

Mary  Gordon  Nurse 

Gaston  Glass  Chatelard 

Monte  Blue  A  Messenger 

Directed  by  John  Ford  from  the  play  by  Dudley 
Nichols.   Previewed  SepUmber  12,  1936. 

Quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the 
predominating  note  of  this 
picture  which  plays  ducks-and- 
drakes  with  history  while  at  the 
same  time  presenting  it  in  the  most 
lavish  manner.  The  story  of  the 
dark-starred  Queen  who  was  brought 
from  France  to  Scotland  in  order  to 
challenge  the  supremacy  of  Eliza- 
beth is  full  of  colourful  spectacle 
but  is  sadly  marred  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  players  fail  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  sixteenth 
century  atmosphere. 

Katharine  Hepburn  emotes  with 
vigour  but  fails  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a  woman  who  from 
earliest  childhood  has  been  con- 
demned to  tread  the  hard  and  tor- 
turous path  of  sovereignty.  Rather 
does  she  suggest  a  modern  woman 
struggling  with  the  minor  problems 
of  everyday  domestic  life. 

Fredric  March  as  the  impetuous 
Bothwell  whose  love  for  the  luckless 
Mary  brings  tragedy  to  both,  acts 
with  a  fire  and  sympathy  that  are 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  man  and  the  times.  His  per- 
formance does  much  to  .save  the 
picture  from  banality.  John  Carra- 
dine as  Rizzio,  the  Queen's  favourite, 
gives  a  sensitive  and  well-balanced 
performance,  Moroni  Olsen  thunders 
majestically  as  the  reformer  Knox, 
and  F"lorence  Eldridge  is  convincing 
as  the  intriguing  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Apart  from  these,  the  cast  fails  to 
capture  anything  approaching  the 
right  atmosphere. 

Here  is  History  with  Tears — and 
not  even  authentic  history. 

♦THE  OLD  SCHOOL  TIE 

M.-O.-M.   American.   "  A"  certificate.  Broad 
comedy.  Runs  68  minutes. 

Charles  Butterworth  Glen  Harvey 

Waltkr  Abel  Phil  Talbot 

Hugh  Herbert  Professor  Standish 

Una  Mfrkel  Susan  Standish 

Edith  Atwater  Nina  Talbot 

Walter  Catlktt  Senator  Budger 


Charles  Trowbridge  President  Tomlin 

Tom    Ticketts  "Pop" 

Directed  by  Joseph  Santley  from  a  story  by 
George  Oppenheimer  and  Pinley  Peter  Dunne, 
jun. 

In  spite  of  a  strong  comedy  team 
and  an  extremely  attractive  new 
artiste,  Edith  Attwater,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  entertainment  in  this 
farce,  which  deals  with  a  reunion  of 
the  old  boys  at  a  school. 

The  main  high-hghts  are  a  bur- 
lesque football  match  and  a  serio- 
comic rendering  of  Desdemona's 
death  scene  from  Othello. 

Walter  Abel  is  good  as  Phil,  but 
Charles  Butterworth  and  Hugh 
Herbert  are  so  starved  of  material 
that  they  do  not  shine  to  any  extent. 

Una  Merkel,  too,  is  miscast  as 
Susan. 

•HALF  ANGEL 

Fox.    American.    "A"   certificate.  .Murder 
mystery  drama.  Runs  63  minutes. 

Frances  Dee  Allison  Lang 

Brian   Donlevy  DuBy  Giles 

Charles  Butterworth  Felix 

Helen  Westley  Mrs.  Hargraves 

Henry  Stephenson 

Professor  Jerome  Hargraves 

Sara  Haden  Henrietta  Hargraves 

Etienne  Giradot  Dr.  Cotton 

Paul  Stanton  District  Attorney 

Gavin  Muir  Dr.  Barth 

Julius  Tannen  City  Editor 

.  Nigel  de  Brulier  Dr.  Hall 

Hilda  Vaughn  Bertha 

Philip  Sleeman  Carl 

William   Ingersoll  Judge 

Paul    McVev  Coroner 

Bruce  Mitchell  Police  Sergeant 

Directed  by  Sidney  Lanfield.  Based  on  a  story 
hv  F.  Tennyson  Jesse. 

There  is  quite  a  sound  surprise 
element  in  this  murder  mystery 
which  errs  rather  on  the  fantastic 
side  and  is  a  little  wild  in  its  comedy. 

The  acting  is  good.  Frances  Dee 
acquits  herself  well  in  the  leading 
role  of  Allison  Lang,  an  attractive 
young  girl  who  is  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  poisoning  her  father,  and 
is  pursued  by  Duffy  Giles,  a  news- 
paper man  eager  to  secure  an 
exclusive  story,  but  she  escapes 
from  him  temporarily  by  accepting 
the  hospitahty  of  Mrs.  Hargraves, 
an  eccentric  old  lady  who  makes  a 
practice  of  sheltering  life's  unfor- 
tunates. 

While  in  the  Hargraves'  home, 
however,  another  murder  is  com- 
mitted and  Allison,  of  course,  is 
made  suspect.  Her  unhappy  predica- 
ment makes  Duffy  welcome  when  he 
again  butts  in,  and  by  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Cotton,  de- 
mented half-brother  of  Professor 
Hargraves,  Mrs.  Hargraves'  hus- 
band, he  eventually  solves  the 
crime,  one  of  jealousy,  and  wins 
Allison's  love. 

As  Duffy,  Brian  Donlevy  is 
suitably  aggressive,  but  likeable  vrith 
it,  and  Charles  Butterworth  con- 
tributes a  sample  of  his  own  parti- 
cular kind  of  humorous  character- 
isations. 

Two  sound  character  studies  are 
given  by  Helen  Westley  and  Henry 
Stephenson  as  Mrs.  Hargraves  and 
the  Professor,  but  Etienne  Giradot 
is  poor  as  the  demented  doctor. 

"The  production  generally  is  well 
set  and  has  an  exciting  court 
sequence. 

♦THE  MAN   WHO  CHANGED 
HIS  MIND 

G.B.D.    British.     -A"    certificate.  Pseudo 
scientific  thriller.  Runs  66  minutes. 

Boris  Karloff  Dr.  Laurience 

Anna  Lee  Dr.  Clare  Wyatt 

John  Loder  Dick  Haslcwood 

Frank  Celi.ier  Lord  Haslewood 

Donald  Calthrop  Clayton 

Cecil  Parker  Dr.  Gratton 

LvN    Harding  Professor  Holloway 

Directed  by  Robert  Stevenson  from  a  screen  play 
by  L.  du  Garde  Peach,  Sidney  Gilliat  and  J. 
Baldersan.  Previewed  October  17,  1936. 

Very  fantastic  melodrama  which 
would  have  had  better  possi- 
bilities as  a  comedy. 

The  theme  implies  that  a  certain 
Dr.  Laurience  perfects  a  method  of 
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exchang^g  one  man's  soul  for 
another. 

He  gets  a  young  doctor,  Clare 
Wyatt.  who  had  known  him  in 
Genoa  before  his  claims  had  been 
ridiculed,  to  work  with  him. 

Her  lover,  Dick  Haslewood,  a 
reporter  and  son  of  Lord  Haslewood, 
a  prominent  newspaper  proprietor, 
follows  her  to  the  eerie  house  where 
Laurience  works. 

He  gets  a  story  in  the  papers 
and  his  father  who  boasts  of  his 
contributions  to  science  persuades 
Laurience  to  come  and'take  charge  of 
the  famous  Haslewood  Institute  for 
scientific  research.  When  finally 
Laurience  addresses  a  body  of  noted 
scientists  on  his  discoveries,  he  is 
laughed  at  and  later  is  asked  by 
Haslewood  to  leave. 

However,  he  seizes  his  opportu- 
nities and  changes  Haslewood's  soul 
with  that  of  a  hopeless  cripple, 
Clayton,  who  is  his  only  friend. 
During  this  experiment  Haslewood. 
in  the  person  of  Clayton,  dies  and 
Clayton  carries  on  in  Haslewood's 
body. 

He  reinstates  Laurience  who  has 
decided  to  marry  Clare,  since  she 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
black  magic. 

He  decides  to  project  his  own 
soul  into  the  body  of  Dick  Haslewood 
and  makes  plans  to  trap  his  victim ; 
the  scheme  fortunately  miscarries. 

The  most  interesting  sequence  and 
the  one  which  suggests  how  amusing 
the  picture  could  have  been  played 
humorously,  is  that  when  Clayton, 
having  been  projected  into  Hasle- 
wood's body,  takes  over  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman's  duties  as  a 
newspaper  proprietor. 

The  acting  generally  is  good. 
Honours  go  to  Frank  Cellier  as 
Haslewood,  but  Donald  Calthrop  as 
Claj-ton  and  Boris  Karloff  as  Lauri- 
ence both  turn  in  well-acted  charac- 
terisations. 

Anna  Lee  has  charm,  even  if  she 
hardly  suggests  an  earnest  young 
scientist,  while  John  Loder  makes  a 
personable  hero. 

♦STEPPING  IN  SOCIETY 

A.B.F.D.   American,   "f"  certificate.  Social 

farce.  Runs  72  minutes. 

Louise  Fazexda  Mom  Flaiinagan 

Mal-oe  Ebi  rne  Belle  Dugan 

Ann  RtiTHERFORD  Joan  Dugan 

Eddie   Nicest  -Jerry  Flannagan 

Claudell    Kaye  Miss  Bradley 

Franklin  Pascbors  Benson 

Hedda    Hopper  Mrs.    Murray  HUl 

Rafael  Corio  "Count"  Ivan  Petroff 

Harold   Minjir  Mr.  Hovt 

Olaf    Hytten  Mr.  Wellington 

Smiley    Birnette  The  Carter 

Robert  Light   Bill 

Directed  by  Leuis  D.  Collins.  Screen  plav  and 
original  story  by  Karen  de  Wolf,  Robert  St. 

Clair  and  Wallace  M acdonald. 

Farce,  which  sometimes  becomes 
sheer  slapstick,  gives  Louise 
Fazenda  a  chance  to  show  how 
effectively  she  can  depict  a  social 
climber. 

She  gives  a  good  performance  and 
is  ably  seconded  by  Maude  Ebume 
as  her  friend  who  also  aspires 
socially  when  she  comes  into  money. 

The  pair  are  cast  as  Mom  Flanna- 
gan  and  Belle  Dugan,  who  are  the 
presiding  geniuses  of  a  wayside  cafe. 
Belle  has  dreams  of  mixing  with  the 
great,  and  one  day  she  receives  news 
that  a  mine  she  had  invested  in  has 
suddenly  become  valuable.  She  is 
given  £10,000  and  the  promise 
of  royalties. 

She  hires  instructors  to  tell  her 
how  to  go  on,  and  is  just  making  a 
big  success  when  Mom  Flannagan, 
who  has  been  invited  to  one  of 
Belle's  parties,  puts  her  foot  in  it 
and  lowers  Belle's  prestige. 

After  this  Mom  also  gets  rich  by 
running  a  super-garage,  and,  desir- 
ing to  be  as  important  as  her  old 
pal,  she  gives  a  party  to  which 
Belle  is  invited.  Then  occurs  contre- 


temps number  two,  for,  as  the  result 
of  practising  archery  in  the  garden. 
Belle  starts  up  a  water  main  and 
nearly  drowns  all  the  guests. 

The  couple  are  now  at  daggers- 
drawn,  when  they  both  hear  that 
they  are  poor  again,  the  mine  and 
the  garage  having  "bust."  Adversity 
brings  them  together  once  more  and 
also  has  the  pleasing  effect  of 
uniting  their  offsprings. 

*THE  REVOLT  OF  THE 
ZOMBIES 

Pathe.  .American.  '  .4  "  certificate.  Spectacular 
romantic  drama.  Runs  68  minutes. 

Dorothy  Stone  Claire  Duval 

Dean  Tagger   Armand  Louque 

Roy    D'Arcey   Col.  Mazovia 

Robert  Xolaxd  Clifford  Gravson 

George  Cleveland  General  Duval 

Fred    Warren    Dr.  Trevissant 

Carl  Stockdale   Ignacio  McDonald 

Terc  Shimada   Buna 

William  Crowell   Hsiang 

Directed  bv  Victor  Halperin  from  a  storv  hv 
Howard    Higgin,    Rollo    Lloyd    and  Victor 
Halpfrin. 

Condensed  serial  type  of  pro- 
duction, fantastic  in  design 
and  spectacular  in  execution.  Basic- 
ally it  is  a  triangle  drama  with  the 
theme  that  love  cannot  be  bous;ht. 

As  a  whole  it  is  very  highly 
coloured  hokum  but  not  badly  done 
of  its  kind. 

Following  the  war,  a  parfrv  of 
Allied  representatives,  which  include 
Armand  Louque,  a  student  of  dead 
languaares.  Clifford  Grayson,  an 
Englishman,  and  Claire,  daughter  of 
a  French  general,  sets  foot  in 
Cambodia  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  secret  formula  known  to  have  the 
power  to  turn  men  into  automatons. 

There  is  rivalry  between  .\rmand 
and  Clifford  for  Claire's  love,  and 
when  .Armand  unearths  the  formula 
he  exploits  it  to  po.ssess  Claire. 

Naturally  villainy  does  not  suc- 
ceed and  true  love  triumphs  I 

Dean  Jagger  gives  a  good  per- 
formance as  Armand,  and  Robert 
Noland  is  quite  effective  as  Cliff  Drd. 

Dorothy  Stone  is  somewhat  weak 
as  the  hc-oine,  but  the  support  is 
generally  sound. 

•I  MARRIED  A  DOCTOR 

Warner.    American.    ".4"  certificate.  Small- 

tou-n  drama.  Runs  83  minutes. 
Josephine  Hitchixson...    Carol  Kcnnicott 

Pat  O'Brien  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Kennicott 

Ross  .Alexander   Erik  Valberg 

Frank  Rhodes   Ezra  Stowbodv 

Margaret  Irving   Maude  Dvrr 

Hedwica  Reicher  Ma.  Valbore  (Bessie) 

Harry  Hayden    Prof.  Mott 

LorisE  Fazenda  Bea  Sorenson 

Edith  Elliott   Mrs.  Clark 

.Alma  Lloyd  Fern  Winters 

WiLLARD  Robertson   Gu%'  Pollock 

Dora  Clement  Mrs.  lackson  Elder 

GrY  KiBBEE  Samuel  Clark 

Janet  Yoi  ng  Dollv  Perrv 

Robert  Barrat   XeU  Valborg 

Gaby  Fay  Ella  Stowbodv 

Olin  Howland  Dave  Dyer 

Ray  Mayer  Miles  Bvomstam 

Grace  Stafford  Vera  Sherwin 

Sam    Wren  "Chet"  Dashaway 

Thomas  Poci'e  Rev.  Chamo  Perry 

Directed  bv  Archie  L.  Mavo.      .4dat>ted  from 
Sinclair  Lewis's  novel.  " \fain  Street." 

Somewhat  dull  stor\-  of  .\merican 
small  town  life  slowlv  developed 
and  rather  prosaic  in  outlook. 

The  characterisations  are  quite 
good  and  are  efficiently  interpreted 
by  a  strong  cast. 

Josephine  Hutchinson  is  intelli- 
gent as  Carol,  the  wife  of  William  P. 
Kennicott,  a  successful  Middle  West 
doctor  who  arouses  the  jealousy  of 
the  entire  feminine  community. 

Ross  .Alexander  too  is  good  as 
Erik,  a  susceptible  young  man  whose 
friendship  with  Carol  is  misconstrued 
by  the  townsfolk,  and  leads  to 
tragedy. 

Pat  O'Brien  has  not  a  lot  to  do 
as  Kennicott,  but  he  is  efficient, 
while  well-drawn  supporting  charac- 
ters are  played  bv  Guv  Kibbee, 
Louise  Fazenda,  Robert  Barrat, 
Olin  Howland  and  Hedwiga  Reicher 

Small  touTi  atmosphere  is  authen- 
tic and  the  dialogue  is  intelligent. 


.ietual  photo^aph  shot*  ing  figure 
fauUt  and  fat  bulgft  trhieh 
"  StvitiUigUk  "  quickly  corrfcu. 
So  Drugs,  Diets  or 
Exercises  '. 

The  ••  Slymlastik  "  Corset 
Belt  i-  supplied  to  your 
indiviilual  measurements 
and  worn  like  any  ordinary 
corset,  giving  natural 
balanced  support  to  your 
titiure,  keepinj;  your  body 
cool  and  fresh  with  perfect 
liberty  of  action.  The 
inner  surfai  e  is  lined  with 
a  cosy  material  to  prevent 
rubber  touching  the  skin. 
IT  MAKES  YOU  LOOK 
THIS  WHILE  GKT- 
tim;  Tlliy. 

Styles  for  every 
Figure  Type  require- 
ment, in  Side  or  Front 
fastening  and  Step-in 
models.  Models  copied 
In  my  workrooms. 
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ReDUCC 

YOLJR    WAIST    •    HIPS     AMD  BUST 

3  INCHES  IN  10  DAYS 

with  my  New  wonder  fabric 


OR  IT  WON'T  COST  YOU  A  PENNY  ! 


CHILI  BOUCHIER 

savs  ;  "  Your  '  Slymlastik '  Corsetry  i  s 
quite  the  most  sensible  reducing  idea  I've 
seen.  One  can  readily  see  thai  its 
massage-like  action  simply  must  per- 
suade a  slimmer  outline  and  give  the 
figure  cotrect  poise.  /  must  certainly 
advise  stout  women  to  zive  ' Slymlastik' 
a  trial." 

So  many  of  n»y  cwstomers  are  delighted 
with  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
witli  my  new  improved  "  Slymla,stik  " 
RAPIDE  Reduointr  Corsetry  tliar 
I  want  you  to  try  it  for  10  days  at 
my  expense  : 

The  Massage-like  Action  Reduces 
Quickly 

The  new  "  Slymlastik  "  RAPIDE  corsetn*  >' 
ventilated  to  allow  the  skin  to  breathe.  Thr 
Urw  perforations  lonu  minute  surtion  cupe 
whKli  work  constantly  while  you  walk,  work  or 
sit  f  .  .  Its  massage -like  arti>pn  F;ently  hv\ 
persistently  eliminates  fat  with  every  move 
VDU  make. 

Don*t  Wait  any  Longer — Act  NOW 

You  can  prove  to  yourself  quit,-kly  ari.j 
definitely  in  to  days  whether  or  not  this  ver^ 
eiTicient  belt  will  reduce  you.  Ytm  do  not  need 
to  risk  one  penny  . . .  try  it  for  10  days  . .  .  then 
send  it  back  if  you  are  not  completely  aston- 
ished at  the  teondrrful  rftidts  .  .  .  and  your 
money  will  be  immediately  refunded,  in- 
cludine  the  p  -siaee  '.  Send  coupon  or  call 
at  mv  Bh.iwr.M.ms.   


Wearing  "  Slifmlastik  "  the  Jlifurt 
fauiu  and  btdffct  di$app0«r  mnd  a 


SEND  FOR  Mr  lO-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 


To  NURSE  SINCLAIR  115  9; 

4,  Vernon  Place,  London,  W.C.I. 
rCarner  Souihaniptoii  Rov.t   Phone:  Holborn  7449  A  6221 

Witli.iul  oMieatiitii  on  iiiv  part,  pleaie  «end  me  Free  BOOELKT 
(l»'s.  rihinp  and  illiiatrattni:  the  **  SivTiilastik "  Coneta.  Belts,  &nd 
BrH?»iere.  and  y.jur  Ki-D.W  FREK.  TRIAL  OFFER.  I  enciot  Hi. 
stamp  for  p.xsta^e.   My  mt-aBurenients  are : — 

Waist   Bust   Hips   Hei«ht  


Pin  1  Id. 
Stamp 
Here. 


My  Dear,  your  hair  looks  glorious." 
**Thanks  to  my  World's  Championship  perm-Superma. 

Superma  has  been  judged  by  experts  to  be  the  best  machineless 
permanent-waving  system  in  the  world.  Only  pure  water  vapour  Is 
used,  which  gently  steams  in  your  hair,  waves  and  curls  far  lovelier, 
longer  lasting  and  more  natural  than  is  possible  with  any  other  system. 
Superma  cannot  harm  your  hair  and  the  rapid  machineless  curls  are 
guaranteed  to  last  for  at  least  six  months  in  unimpaired  hair.  Write 
for  free  folder. 


A       Superma  M; 
\/^^  prize  and  th 
International 
and  Beauty 


Superma  Machineless  won  the   World's  Championship  first 
three  gold  medals  in  the  grand  final  of  the  O 
nal   Permanent  Waving   Competition  at  the 

Fair,   Olympia,   I93i,  and  Grand  Prix,  Brussels 


first  A 
Open    \J  \r 
Hair  ^JxJ^ 


SUPERmfl 


PERMANENT  WAVING 

SUPERMA  LTD.,  RADNOR  HOUSE.  97  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
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pi 
fruit'***' 


Taste  that  splendid  summer  flavour 
of  sweet  raspberries  —  real  raspberry 
flavour — in  Rowntree's  Assorted  Fruit 
Pastilles  and  Fruit  Qear  Gums.  Then 
there's  lime,  lemon,  and  tangerine, 
too — apricot  and  luscious  gooseberry 
—  and  blackcurrant  ! 


FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS 

are  hard. 
FRUIT  PASTILLES 
arc  medium. 

•SO  GOOD  BETWEEN  SMOKES' 

Alio  try  the  luscious  JUICY-FRUITS,  soft, 
tn  packets  at  6d.  Vi  lb. 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

Try  Our  Own  Players 

Why  All  the  Fuss  About  Dietrich? 


Margaretta  Scott 


CNE  would  imagine,  from  the 
ridiculously  overdone  press  pub- 
licity, that  the  Millenium  of 
British  film  production  had  arrived 
with  the  visit  of  La  Dietrich  to 
these  shores.  Let's  wait  for  the  finished 
film  before  shouting  hosannas  from  the 
house-tops !  I  beheve 
in  the  international 
exchange  of  acting 
talent,  but  cannot 
see  that  Marlene's 
willingness  to  play  in 
a  British  film  is  an 
altogether  epoch- 
making  event. 

Viewed  s  a  n  el  y, 
what  has  Marlene 
achieved  to  be  graded 
as  a  front-rank  star  ? 

Despite  her  years 
in  Hollywood,  she 
has  only  one  better- 
than-average  p  e  r  - 
formance — in  Desire 
— to  her  credit,  and,  histrionically,  remains 
more  of  a  "photographic  illusion"  than  an 
actress. 

Personally,  I  should  be  more  interested 
(not  to  say  surprised  !)  if  an  announcement 
appeared  that  Peggy  Ashcroft,  Margaretta 
Scott  and  Rene  Ray  were  at  last  being  given 
important  screen  roles  of  some  dramatic 
significance,  such  as  their  talent  and  indi- 
viduality undoubtedly  merit. — D.  D.  Jolly, 
27  Queen  Street,  Forfar,  Angus. 

They  Scream  too  Much 

I believe  at  last  I  have  put  my  finger  on  the 
main  difference  between  British  and  .American 
films — -and  then  put  both  fingers  hastily  in  my 
ears  ! 

In  the  same  programme  I  recently  saw  Trail 
of  a  Lonesome  Piyie  and  Someone  at  the  Door. 
In  the  former,  when  the  characters  spoke  in 
a  whisp)er,  they  whispered;  in  the  latter,  Billy 
Milton  and  Aileen  Marson  shouted  confidences 
at  each  other  within  a  few  feet  of  passers-by, 
utterly  destroying  the  illusion. 

Max  Breen  has  told  us  that  the  British  sound- 
engineers  are  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
Marlene  Dietrich's  murmured  tones.  Can't  they 
do  the  same  for  our  own  players  ?  Must  we  be 
condemned  in  perpetuity  to  a  clumsy  stage 
convention  ? 

Or  is  this  the  British  producer's  idea  of  keeping 
the  "bawl"  rolling? — M.  Torres,  4  Bloomsbury 
Court.  Silver  Street,  W.C.I,  who  is  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  £1  Is. 

Stage  V.  Screen 

I have  just  seen  Komisarjevsky's  production 
of  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra  in  Glasgow,  and  am 
struck  afresh  by  what  the  screen  can  do  that 
the  stage  cannot.  Here  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
play  that  should  be  a  film  produced  with  the 
splendour  that  the  theme  demands. 

Shakespeare  would  have  adapted  it  for  the 
screen  if  he  was  alive  to-day.  I  feel  sure.  The 
stage  is  too  dull  for  it  :  the  effect  is  dull  and  the 
attention  is  not  held.    It  is  too  long. 

If  this  had  been  a  film  we  should  have  seen 
the  Kiver  Nile,  with  barges  on  it.  When  the 
scene  changed  to  Rome  it  would  really  have 
changed,  instead  of  our  having  to  imagine  it 
changing. 

There  would  have  been  armies,  instead  of 


half-a-dozen  soldiers  passing  each  other  on 
a  small  stage.  It  is  an  excellent  screen  story 
— a  most  unsatisfactory  stage  production. — 
(.V/j55)  C.  M.  Smith,  43  Sandy  Road,  Renfrew, 
Scotland,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  lOs.Gd. 

Bad  Usherettes — 

I think  it  would  further  the  enjoyment  of 
patrons  if  the  management  of  some  kinemas 
employed  dumb  lady  ushers. 

1  visited  the  local  kinema  this  week  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  back  row  behind  which  three  lady 
ushers  stood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
programme,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
moments  spent  showing  people  to  their  seats, 
they  talked,  and  not  in  whispers  either. 

They  must  have  been  telling  one  another 
funny  stories,  I  think,  as  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  laughing  going  on. 

Then  the  chocolate  girl's  boy  friend  came  in, 
and  a  special  seat  had  to  be  found  for  him, 
where  she  could  stand  and  talk  to  him  under 
the  pretence  of  selling  cigarettes  or  something. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  hear  some- 
one talk,  talk,  talk  all  the  time.  And  more 
annoying  stiU  is  the  fact  that  one  has  to  grin 
and  bear  it,  as  a  complaint  to  the  manager  might 
cost  the  girl  her  job.— (A/tss)  A.  Bullock,  12 
Btirghley  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W.5. 

— And  Good  Ones 

A great  deal  is  said  about  the  directors  and 
stars  of  pictures,  but  little  mention  is  made 
of  those  who  help  to  show  the  films. 

For  example,  no  one  thinks  of  praising  the 
operator,  apparently  considering  him  just  a 
machine.  But  an  unskilful  operator  could 
spoil  even  a  Garbo  film. 

Then  again,  the  attendants  help  just  as  much 
towards  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment. 
Yet  some  folk  treat  the  attendants  disgracefully. 
They  grumble  if  they  are  not  immediately  shown 
to  seats,  accuse  the  attendant  of  saving  the  best 
seats  for  her  friends,  and  generally  behave  like 
sf)oilt  children. 

Personally,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  com- 
plain, having  always  found  the  usherettes 
courteous  and  efficient,  and  I  am  a  regular  movie- 
goer.— C.  E.  Taylor,  60  Revelon  Road,  Brockley, 
S.E.IA. 

Show  us  Royalty 

I am  just  one  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
saw  and  enjoyed  the  film  of  Prince  Edward 
of  Kent  with  his  parents.  Could  it  possibly  be 
arranged  to  give  us  more  of  this  type  of  film  ? 
The  Royal  Family  is  rarely  seen  unless  its 
members  are  opening  hospitals  or  reviewing 
troops.  Judging  by  the  popularity  of  the  above 
film  (many  kinemas  showed  it  for  a  second  week) 
it  appears  that  many  people  are  of  the  .same 
opinion  as  myself. 

I  should  love  to  see  a  film  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  her  sister  playing  in  the  grounds  of  White 
Lodge.  It  would  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  real  children  instead  of  the  smiling 
handwaving  little  ladies  of  ceremonial  drives. 

I  wish,  through  the  Picturegoer,  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Gaumont- British  Company  for 
the  lovely  film  they  have  given  us,  and  hope  to 
see  another  soon. —  {Miss)  A.  Moira  Hrady, 
Kirifsholme  School,  Conyngham  Road,  I'ictoria 
Park. 

Escape  from  Reality 

Isee    that    several    people    are  advocating 
"  working-class  films  for  working-class  people". 
I  do  not  agree.    I  go  to  the  films  to  be  "taken 
out  of  myself",  and  live  in  .somebody  else's 
world    for    sixty-odd    minutes.    What  better 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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/  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen,  ,  , 

Don't  let  a  skin  disfigured  by  blotches  and  pimples 
spoil  your  enjoyment.  You'll  get  more  fun  out  of  life 
if  you've  a  perfect  complexion.  If  your  face  is  spoiled 
by  unsightly  blackheads,  blotches  or  enlarged  pores, 
try  D.D.O.  Brand  Prescription.  This  non-greasy  lotion 
will  quickly  clear  the  skin  of  every  blemish  and  give 
you  that  flawless  complexion  you  admire  so  much  in  others. 
For  Eczema  and  other  stubborn  skin  diseases,  D.D.O. 
Prescription  will  be  found  a  safe  and  certain  cure. 
1/3  a  bottle  at  all  chemists.  Ask  too  for  D.O.D.  Soap 
and  D.O.D.  Talcum  Powder — they  are  both  delicately 
perfumed,  and  will  keep  the  skin  soft  and  velvety. 

CpCC  Send  a  postcard  to  D.O.D.  Laboratories, 
'  P-7,  Fleet  Lane,  London,  E.C.4  for  liberal 

san.ple  bottle.    Write  to-day. 


D.  D.  D 

BRAND 

PRESCRIPTION 


FOR  ALL  SKIN  TROUBLES 


TATTOO  YOUR  LIPS  ! 


Brown-Blcmd 

Hair  NmmuY...SAFEiY.. 

New  "Sun-Action"  Shampoo-Rinse  washes  Mousy 
Brownish  Hair  2-4  SHADES  LIGHTER 

BLO.NUES  ! — You  know  how  the  sun  will  turn 
mou^y,  even  brownish  blond  hair  several  shades 
lighter — make  it  beautifully  light — so  appealing  to 
your  friends.  You  can't  have  summer  sun  all  the  time, 
but  Sta-blond  does  the 
same  thing  in  the  same 
natural  way  as  the  sun 
—  it  makes  hair  even 
more  beautiful,  keeps  it 
soft  and  elastic  without 
a  trace  of  that  streaky, 
bleached  look.  This  re- 
markable "  sun-action  " 
shampoo-rinse  combina- 
tion prevents  light  blond 
hair  from  darkening  and 
if  hair  has  already  turned 
mousy  or  brownish, 
Sta-blond  will  bring  back 
the  true  golden  beauty  of 
childhood.  Millions  of 
blondes  use  it.  Your  hair 
will  softly  gleam  with  golden 
glints — and  stay  that  way 
too !  Sta-blond  contains  no 
dyes  or  harmful  bleaches. 


STABLOND 


THE  BLONDE'S 
OWN 
SHAMPOO 


You've  never  seen  a  red  so  red!  Vivid, 
tempting,  tantalising — as  allure  itself!  Only 
TATTOO  could  give  your  lips  such  gorgeous 
colour  .  .  .  definitely  indelible  too  !  Won't 
turn  the  least  bit  purplish  !  Four  other 
glorious,  gorgeous  tattoo  shades . . .  trans- 
parent stain  instead  of  greasy  coating.  You 
simply  put  tattoo  on  .  .  .  wipe  it  off .  .  . 
only  the  colour  stays.  No  puckering  !  Soft, 
inviting,  adventure-seeking  lips . . .  tattoo. 


4'6 


REFILLS 
3  « 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE 

To  Fasselt  csf  Johnson,  Ltd.,  Dept.  T, 
86  Clerkenivell  Road,  London,  E.C.\. 
For  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please  send  me 
generous  Trial  Size  Tattoo  in  beautiful  metal 
case.  (Mark  a  cross  in  colour  desired). 

CORAL  □  exotic  □  NATURAL  □ 
PASTEL  □  HAWAIIAN  □ 


Name  

Addrett   

 PG7113fi 

(Replies  regtare  teakd  envelopes  teith  l\d.  postage)  


Trimmed  with  Beautiful 

REAL  OPOSSUM 
FUR  COLLAR 

la  lovely  soft  basket  weave  woollen 
cloth,  D.B.  Style  with  semi-fitting 
back.  Leg  of  mutton  sleeve,  two 
pockets  and  Art  Silk  lining. 
Absolutely  marvellous  value, 
with  a  luxurious  RE.A.L  OPOSSUM 
collar  of  generous  size.  In  NAVY, 
BURGUNDY,  MID  BROWN, 
DARK  BOTTLE.  Sizes  :  S.W. 
44,  46,  48  ins.,  W.  46,  48,  50  ins.. 
Full  W.  49  ins.,  O.S.  49  ins. 
Price  19  11  (Post  6d.). 
(Full  W.  and  O.S.  22/Q) 

ON  APPROVAL 
DEPOSIT 
■  SECURES 

(Full  W.  and  O.S.  4/-) 
Balance    bv    monthly   instalments  of 
3/6  (Full  \V.  and  O.S.  4/-)  if  preferred. 
XO    EXTK.\    FOR    F..\Sy  TERMS. 


SsuvdiToiof 


Please  send  me  Coat  C254.  I  enclose  deposit, 
with  postage,  and  will  pay  balance  either  in  one 
sum  or  by  monthly  instalments.  (Enclose 
with  full  name  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  and 
address,  choice  of  colour,  size  and  length, 
and  Postal  Order  crossed  thus  /;  in  ink.) 
(Overseas  full  cash.) 

Post  vour  order  to  Picturegoer  7/1 1 '36 

AMBROSE  WILSON  LTD. 

854  Ambron  House 
60  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W.I. 
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Give  yourself 

Film  Star 
Appeal 

The  "  loveliness  "  of  a  film  star  is 
not  solely  a  question  of  beauty.  No 
one  is  moved  by  mere  appearance, 
or  an  inanimate  doll  or  statue  would  give 
just  as  much  of  a  thrill.  It  is  the  radiant 
glow  of  warm  vitality  —  the  ceaseless 
expression  of  pulsating  life  within — shown 
in  the  rich  curves  of  living  flesh  and  the 
swift-streaming  blood  which  animates  it, 
the  sparkling  eyes  and  living  lustre  of  the 
hair  —  that  is  where  the  film  star's 
alluring  charm  comes  from. 

Do  you  ever  wish  for  this  irresistible 
appeal  \  For  the  power  to  attract,  for 
that  something  which  will  make  men 
vie  with  each  other  to  be  near  you. 
A  course  of  Clotabs  will  soon  effect 
a  big  transformation. 


Clotabs  are  pleasant  little  sugar-coated 
tablets  which  contain  the 
valuable  active  vitamins 
of  Halibut    Liver  Oil. 
They  are  the  most  effective 
aid  known  to  science 
for    the   building  of 
a  healthy  body  and  a 
shapely  figure.  Thev 
restore  your  strength 
and  energy,  and  put 
"sparkle"   into  your 
living.    They  are  as 
easy  to  take  as  sweets, 
and  do  not  upset  the 
most  delicate  stomach. 
Start  taking  Clotabs  to-doy. 
Of  all  chemists.  /  J  or  3  ■ 

CLOTABS 

Jiii.-i.yi) 

Halibut  Liver  Oil  Extract  Tablets 

Made  by  Macleans  Ltd. .Great  West  Rojcl.  HrcntforJ. 


NO  MORE  UNDERARM 

DRESS    DISCOLORATION  ! 

\ou  can  forget  uncoinfortable,  clumsy  and  unsatis- 
factory "Dress-shields,"  yet  get  complete  protection 
for  vour  dresses.  "SUDOL"  is  the  new  LIQUID 
DRESS-PRESERVER.  You  just  dab  it  round  the 
underarm  of  your  dress  ...  it  is  quite  hannless  to 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics  and  is  not  noticeable  .  .  . 
the  material  is  immediately  moisture-  and  acid-proof. 
"SUDOL"  wiU  ensure  that  your  dresses  will  keep  their 
freshness  indefinitely.  A  1/6  bottle  is  sufficient  for 
ten  dresses.  Get  a  bottle  to-dav  from  vour  Chemist,  Tim- 
othy Whites,  at  all  London  Stores,. or  1/6  post  free  from 
^1  |r\^%l  (Dept.  B),  Sudol  Products  Ltd., 
OiJU  wLb  7  Bruton  St.,  London,  W.l. 
Trade  oiquiries  invited.    


Carew  Wilson 
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AMAMI 

P  E  R  F  U  M  ED 

MIL  ViinNISH 
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One  Coat  of 
Amami  Perfumed 
Nail  Varnish  will  give  you  gleaming, 
sparkling  nails — a  smooth  and  even 
brilliance  that  lasts  unspoilt  for  a 
week.  You  will  find  that  a  6d. 
Bottle  will  last  for  months. 


IN  5  FASHIONABLE  SHADES 


6^  Colourless  Natural 

Coral        Rose  Ruby 
To  prepctrt  your  naiU  for  the  mott  perfect 
manicure,  ute  Amami  Nail  Varruih  Remover 
Per  — oily  and  richly  perfumed,  irt  nao  large  dd- 
Bottle        bottle.     Alto  Amarrti  Cuticle  Remover,  td. 


troyd§ 


WHO'S  Who 


Bette  Davis 


THE  girl  who,  according  to  the  disclosures  in 
the  recent  high  court  case,  now  earns  £600 
a  week,  once  worked  as  a  waitress  and  as  a 
theatre  usherette.  That  was  in  the  days  when 
she  was  struggling  to  get  a  dramatic  training. 

The  turning  point  came  when,  after  a  few 
small  parts  on  Broadway,  Bette  got  a  role  with 
Richard  Bennett.  He  recommended  her  to 
Universal  in  Hollywood.  They  put  her  in  one 
picture.  Bad  Sister,  and  then  dropped  her  on  the 
grounds  that  she  lacked  "  screen  personality". 
Then  came  the  now  embattled  Warner  contract 
and  the  new  sophisticated,  honey- coloured 
blonde  Bette  Davis  of  The  Silent  Voice  and 
finally  that  big  chance  in  Of  Human  Bondage, 
which  nearly  won  her  the  .Academy  acting 
award.  They  gave  it  to  her  instead  the  next 
year  for  her  performance  in  Dangerous.  The 
star  was  bom  on  April  5,  1908,  is  5  ft.  3  in.  tall, 
weighs  7  stone  6  lb.  Pronounces  her  name 
"  Betty  ". 


Frances  Day 


AN  American  who  has  become  a  naturalised 
British  subject,  Frances  came  to  England 
in  1928  to  play  in  cabaret.  The  actress  made  a 
reputation  on  the  West  End  musical  comedy 
stage  in  Out  of  the  Bottle,  but  her  film  debut 
shortly  after  was  inauspicious.  She  appeared, 
almost  unnoticed,  in  a  cabaret  scene  in  The 
First  Mrs.  Fraser.    Since  then  she  has  in  Girl 


From  Maxims,  Two  Hearts  in  Waltz  Time,  Oh 
Daddy  and  Public  Nuisance  No.  1,  become  one 
of  our  most  popular  feminine  stars. 

Frances  Dee 

SUCCESS  came  easily  to  the  second  Frances 
on  our  list  this  week.  Entering  pictures 
"  just  for  fun  "  while  still  at  college,  she  was 
precipitated  into  fame  when  she  was  chosen  as 
Maurice  Chevalier's  leading  lady  in  Playboy 
of  Paris.  Then  followed  leads  in,  among  other 
successes,  .4n  American  Tragedy,  The  Silver 
Cord,  Little  Women,  Of  Human  liondage,  Becky 
Sharp,  The  Gay  Deception  and  Holy  Angel. 

Frances  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  on  November 
26,  1911.  is  5  ft.  3  in.  tall,  weighs  7  st.  61b.  Mrs. 
Joel  McCrea  in  private  life. 

Katherine  De  Mille 

KATHERINE  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
famous  "  Cecil  B."  and  must  be  one  of  the 
busiest  actresses  in  pictures  to-day.  She 
learned  about  films  in  small  parts  and,  for  a 
while,  acted  as  her  father's  script  girl.  She 
got  her  first  big  screen  chance  in  Viva  Villa, 
and  roles  in  Belle  of  the  Nineties,  Call  of  the  Wild, 
All  the  King's  Horses,  The  Crusades,  Sky  Parade 
and  Ramona  followed.  Probably  her  most 
ambitious  part  is  Rosaline  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Miss  de  Mille  is  5  ft.  4  in.  tall,  and  weighs 
8  stone  3  lbs. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 


medium  could  I  choose  than  a  film  of  the 
Forsaking  All  Others  calibre? 

Granted  that  a  working-class  film  can  be,  and 
usually  is,  most  interesting,  I  would  sooner  see 
a  light-hearted  comedy  or  musical. 

The  trials  and  triumphs  quoted  by  Miss 
Jenkins  may  be  all  very  well  on  celluloid,  but 
I  hav<!  too  many  trials  and  too  few  triumphs  of 
my  o»vn  to  want  to  see  them  on  the  screen. — 
y.  H  Whiting,  27  Avon  Road,  Greenford, 
Middhsex. 

"H"  for  Humour 

I wonder  if  you  have  noticed  that  the  names 
ot    most    of   our    British   comedians  and 
comediennes  begin  with  "h". 

We  have  Jack  Hulbert,  Claude  Hulbert, 
Gordon  Harker,  Leshe  Henson,  Will  Hay,  Bobbie 
Howes,  Bonnie  Hale,  Binme  Hale,  Peter  Haddon, 
Robertson  Hare,  Sydney  Howard, Renee  Houston, 
and  there  are  others  who  are  not  quite  so  famous, 
such  as  Roddy  Hughes,  Richard  Hearne,  Robert 
Hale,  Stanley  HoUoway,  Georgie  Harris  and 
Jimmy  Hanley. 

Evidently  H  stands  for  humour. — (Miss)  E. 
Brooks,  33  William  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

A  Bouquet  for  Marjory 

A few  words  of  gratitude  are  due  to  Marjory 
Williams  from  the  many  deaf  kinema- 
goers  who,  since  the  arrival  of  the  talkies,  have 
to  rely  solely  on  their  eyesight  to  follow  the 
story  of  a  picture. 

Perhaps  to  some  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  good  hearing,  it  may  not  always  be  an 
advantage  to  know  "the  end  of  the  story" 
before  entering  the  tlieatre. 

But  to  those  handicapped  like  myself,  the 
opportunity .  of  previously  reading  a  short 
fictionised  version  such  as  Picturegoer  gives 
us  each  week,  makes  all  the  difference  between 
muddled  misunderstanding  and  complete  enjoy- 
ment. -Annie  Newnhant,  11  Shrubbery  Gardens, 
Winchmore  Hill,  N.21. 

All  At  Sea 

Nobody  but  those  who  travel  by  sea  can 
imagine  what  a  great  joy  to  the  passengers 
on  board  the  liners  and  cruising  vessels  the 


kinema  is.  What  joy  the  afternoon  or 
evening  talkies  give  to  men,  women  and  children 
on  the  five,  seven,  or  ten-day  trips  across  the 
Atlantic  and  even  more  so  on  longer  voyages. 
How  eagerly  and  appreciatively  at  meals,  on  the 
deck  at  all  times  the  film  actresses  and  actors 
and  the  scenarios  are  discussed. 

A  voyage  to-day  without  an  up-to-date  talkie 
two  or  three  times  a  week  would  be  impossible 
to  think  of.— (A/rs.)  E.  Phillips  (Stewardess), 
cjo  M.V.  Georgie,  Southampton. 


Film  Boxing 


A professional  boxer  tells  me  that  the  con- 
ventional film  "scrap"  makes  him  see  red. 
Can  you  wonder?  Queensbury  Rules  may  do  for 
the  ordinary  man.  Many  producers  prefer  the  : 

FiLMSBERRV  BoXING  RuLES 

1.  Be  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Never 
avoid  what's  coming  to  you. 

2.  Receive  opponent's  blow  squarely  on  jaw, 
and  crumple  up  in  approved  fashion. 

3.  Rise  promptly  and  retum  the  compliment. 
Your  antagonist  likewise  will  be  entirely  un- 
prepared. 

4.  Repeat  several  times,  varying  with  chairs, 
lampstands,  and  other  furnishings.  Alternate 
action  throughout;  "vantage  server — vantage 
striker." 

5.  All  blows  to  be  aimed  at  jaw.  Boxers  never 
hit  elsewhere.  They've  never  heard  of  the  mark 
or  solar  plexus,  nor  do  they  clinch,  duck,  side-step 
or  counter. 

6.  Go  ahead,  and  may  the  best-dressed  man 
win  ! 

Isn't  it  time  these  ridiculous  exhibitions  were 
"scrapped"? — George  Tremaine,  42  Stirling 
Place,  Hove,  Sussex. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  film*? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5$.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlcct 
House,  Martlctt  Court,  Bow, 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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12.000.000 

WOMEN  FROM 

16to60 

suffer  from  skin 
starvation  and  do  not 
know  it— How  to  te//c 

Try  this  to-night  and 
telegraph  results. 


In  England  alone  12  million  women — 
mothers,  wives,  girls — let  their  skins  starve. 
Wrinkles,  bad  complexions,  blackheads, 
enlarged  pores,  sagging  muscles  are  the 
skin's  cry  for  food.  Let  your  skin  eat ! 
Give  it  nourishing  Biocel,  a  skinfood 
obtained  from  deep  skin  cells  of  young 
ahlmals.  Instantly  absorbed  by  pores,  and 
digested,  because  Biocel  is  "kin  to  your 
own  skin."  It  is  now  blended  with  Creme 
Tokalon,  rose  colour,  in  just  the  right 
proportions  to  make  your  skin  firm,  fresh 
and  young.  Try  it  to-night.  Next  morn- 
ing, feel  your  face — your  real  face  !  Look 
at  it  !  Food  did  it — Tokalon  Cream,  rose 
colour,  at  night,  white  colour  in  the 
morning — Creme  Tokalon  White  Colour, 
non-greasy,  also  contains  oxygen  white — 
a  magical  substance  that  will  make  your 
skin  three  shades  whiter  in  a  few  days. 

Success  guaranteed  when  both  creams  are  used  or 
your  money  refunded.  By  special  arrangement  with 
the  manufacturers  any  reader  of  this  paper  may  now 
obtain  a  de  luxe  Beauty  Outfit  containing  the  new 
Tokalon  skinfood  creams  (rcse  for  the  evening,  white 
for  the  day).  It  contains  also  trial  packets  of 
Tokalon  "Mousse  of  Cream"  Powder.  Send  Jd.  in 
stamps  to  cover  cost  o*  postage,  packing  and  other 
expenses.  Address :  Tokalon  Ltd.  (Dept.  SWA), 
Chase  Road,  London,  N.W.IO. 

FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADEI  NE 

It  tor*  *nd  tlmplc  to        ;  one  tlqoH; 

notUof  lojwioa* ;  pemuiDeot  and  wMhAbte ;  40 
yean'  repvUtlon :  sold  In  »1l  natural  t(nt« :  ttat* 
txtOQj.    Sea  Medical  (  ertlOcate  endoaed. 

•»ilboui»(id.,po«t  lod.:                   ALL  CHEMISTS 
•lie.  iKMl  1  /8 :       pott    or  IhlMM  0*..  Dtrt.  A..  4*  CtaatfhAeU  KmI. 
»/»:»/».  po««  4 '»  A«le«.  WJ.  

Hoarseness 

Ingredients  of  Vick  brand  Vapour- 
Rub  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  sweet. 

Vick"'**'"' Lozenges 


TASTE  GOOD  -  DO  GOOD 


THEIR  ONLY  BATH  WAS 
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Now  the  Quintuplets  use  only 

PALMOLIYE 


July  2,  1936 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
Dionne  Quintuplets  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  they 
were  bathed  in  olive  oil. 

When  the  time  arrived  for 
soap  and  water  baths,  we  se- 
lected Palmolive  Soap  exclu- 
sively for  daily  use  in  bathing 
these  world-famous  babies. 


THE  AMAZING  STORY  OF  THE 
DiONNE  'QUINS' 


1  There  was  less  than  one  chance  \a  fifty-million 
that  they  would  be  born  alive. 

2  When  all  five  of  them  had  lived  for  more  than 
an  hour  they  had  esublished  a  record  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ! 

3  AU  told,  they  weighed  at  birth  no  mere  than 
13  lbs.  II  ozs. ! 

4  Yet  before  they  were  18  months  old  they 
weighed  nearly  20  lbs.  each ! 

K  Today  there  are  not  five  more  healthy,  happy, 
bonny  little  girls  living  than  Cecile,  Yvonne, 
Emilie,  Annette  and  Marie  Dionne  ! 


Read  this  message  from  Dr.  Dafoe,  the  "  Quins  " 
own  doctor,  about  the  important  question  of  a  soap 
for  baby  skins. 

What  could  the  specialists  find  that  was  gentle 
enough  for  washing  the  skins  of  the  world-famous 
Quintuplets  ?  First—during  the  critical  early  months 
— just  pure  Olive  Oil.  And  afterwards?  Simply 
a  pure  olive  oil  soap — ^Palmolive  .  .  .  exactly  the 
same  Palmolive  soap  you  yourself  can  buy  anywhere 
for  3d.  a  tablet ! 

"  What  a  natuj^  choice  ! "  women  everywhere 
will  say.  For  they  know  how  gently  but  thoroughly 
Palmolive  cleanses.  Safeguard  your  Schoolgirl 
Complexion — and  your  children's — ^with  PalmoUve 
like  ihe  "  Quins  "  do  ! 


PER  TABLET 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR 
A  HEADACHE 

IT  used  to  be  the  custom  whenever  one  had 
a  headache  to  retire  for  rest  and  quiet. 
But  life  is  much  too  strenuous  for  that  nowa- 
days. The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
headache  quickly  and  carry  on  as  usual. 

Getting  rid  of  a  headsiche  is  a  simple  matter. 
ZOX,  the  well-known  specific,  charms  it  away 
as  if  by  maigic,  as  millions  of  sufferers  liaie 
proved.  It  is  equally  effective  for  Neuralgia 
and  for  reducing  the  high  temperature  in  a 
feverish  cold. 

ZOX  Powders  are  sold  by  Chemists  and 
Stores  at  2d.  each  or  1/6  and  3/-  per  box;  or 
the  proprietors.  The  Zox  Manufacturing  Co. 
(Dept.  6),  11  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C.I, 
will  send  Two  Free  Samples  to  any  reader 
enclosing  1  »4d.  stamp  for  return  postage. 


SPLIT.  BRITTLE 
NAILS 


BEFOrT  DISCOVERY 
makes  broken  nails  strong,  long 
and  beautiful  in  5  days  t  t  I 

End  embarrassing,  split,  brittle  nails  ! 
Simply  apply  KERIFORT  Cream,  which 
hardens  nails  amaxingly  and  then 
promotes  nail  growth  at  the  root. 
KERIFORT  is  actually  absorbed  by 
the  nail  and  replaces  the  natural  oils 
removed  by  nail  >-arnishes,  thus 
preventing  dr>'ness,  brittleness,  and 
cracking.  Do  not  confuse  with  oily  polishes  and  creams 
which  cannot  counteract  brittleness— KERIFORT  is  a  new 
discovery  containing  special  secret  ingredients  liuaranteea 
to  cure  brittle  nails  or  monev  back.  All  good  chemists  and 
branches  of  Boots  can  obt.iin  Kerifort  Brittle  Nail  Cream  foe 
you;  if  anv  difficulty  send  P.O.  2, 9  to  Towzcr  Products  Corpn., 
Suite  C.l,  Balfour  Hoise,  London,  E.C.2. 


KERIF0RT-*BR1TTLENA1LS 


AFTER 
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/Vliss  Dorothy  Dicksoii 

has  a  wealth  of  worldly  wisdom  and  the  truest 
sympathy  for  all  human  problems.  Her  answer  to 
this  problem  may  solve  your  difficulties. 

MMow  to  make  friendship  ripen  into  love  is  a 
problem  many  girls  face.  Now  here  is  my  advice 
to  you  and  all  women  who  want  to  win  and  hold 
love — make  yourself  more  vitally  attractive.  How? 
Well,  imagine  your  face  with  the  soft  rosy  blush  of 
youth  on  your  cheeks — natural,  vibrant  colour — 
wouldn't  it  make  a  difference?  Khasana  Blush 
Cream  is  a  soft,  fragrant  cream  which  brings  a  deli- 
cate, rosy  natural  blush  to  your  cheeks  the  moment 
you  apply  it — natural,  vibrant  colour  that  spells 
youthful  attractiveness.  No  matter  what  your  type 
of  colouring  is,  dark  or  fair  or  redhead,  Khasana 
Blush  Cream  is  your  colouring — ^your  natural  skin 
tone.  So  easy  to  apply,  it  is  waterproof  and  kiss 
proof — one  application  lasts  all  day.  Dare  to  be 
your  loveliest  self — that  vital  you  !  It  is  natural 
colour  that  brings  you  this  beauty,' 


KhcUana 


BLDSH  CREAIH 


Ask 


Khasiina  Blush  Crcjin 
can  l)c  had  in  tour 
colours  :  Blush  Liglu 
for  Blondes :  Blush 
Dark  Tor  Brunettes : 
alsoCoral  and  Carmine 
for  those  who  favour 
deeper  colouring. 

Trial  size  6<i. 

for  Khasana  Lipstick  in  matching  colours 
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Let  George  Do  It  ! 

^~\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  arxswered 
on  this  page  will  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Lion  Huntress  (Sussex). — The  foUowiiig 
books  by  John  Galsworthy  have  been 
filmed  :  Over  the  River,  Loyalties,  Old 
English,  Escape,  The  Skin  Game,  and  The 
Apple  Tree  and  The  First  and  the  Last  have 
been  made  but  have  not  yet  been  released. 
(2)  You  must  write  to  Fox  Films  about  a 
re-issue  of  Cavalcade. 

M.  C.  (Surrey). — ^Write  to  James  Stewart, 
c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  where  he  is 
shortly  to  make  The  Foundry  with  Wallace 
Beery,  Jean  Harlow  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

N.  and  E.  (Coventry). — Ruth  Chatterton 
mar.  Ralph  Forbes  (English)  (mar.  dis.)  and 
George  Brent  (Irish)  (mar.  dis.). 

Two  Readers. — ^James  Mason,  b.  May  15, 
1909,  Huddersfield,  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
11  St.,  5  ft.  llin.,  ed.  Marlborough  College 
and  Peterhouse.  Films  include  Late  Extra, 
Twice  Branded,  Troubled  Waters,  Jack  of  All 
Trades  and  Blind  Man's  Buff. 

Film  Struck. — Ross  Alexander,  b.  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  July  27,  1908,  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  6  ft.  It  in.,  hobbies — -football, 
swimming  and  the  theatre.  Latest  films — 
China  Clipper,  Kid  Galahad. 

J.  H.  (S.W.I7). — Douglass  Montgomery 
recently  made  Everything  is  Thunder  for 
Gaumont  British  Studios. 

J.  C.  (Bangor). — (1)  Release  dates  :  Modern 
Times,  Oct.  19,  36;  Fame,  Nov.  30,  36;  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  Nov.9,  36 ;  Showboat  oj  1 936. 
Jan.  25,  37;  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town,  Oct.  12, 
36;  Queen  of  Hearts,  Oct.  5,  36;  Rainbow 
End,  Sept.,  1935. 

Darkie. — StarJey  Momer  took  the  role 
of  Tommy  in  /  Conquer  the  Sea.  He  was 
bom  Dec.  20,  24  years  ago.  Prentice, 
Wisconsin.  Latest  films.  The  Great  Ziegfeld 
and  Maytinu,  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
to  whom  he  is  under  contract. 

M.  H.  (Portsmouth). — Yes,  Hartley  Power 
took  the  leading  role  in  jury's  Evidence 
with  Margaret  lx)ckwood,  Nora  Swinburne 
and  Sebastian  Shaw. 

Nelson  Eddy  Fan  (London). — Nelson 
Eddy  at  present  making  Maytime  with 
Jeanette  MacDonald  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  studios.  His  photograph  is  obtain- 
able from  the  Postcard  Salon,  85  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  a 
dozen. 

M.  M.  (Wolverhampton). — (1)  Latest 
films  :  Leslie  Howard — Romeo  and  Juliet; 
Bene  Davis — The  Petrified  Forest;  Katharine 
Hepburn — A  Woman  Rebels.  Errol  Flynn — 
The  Green  Light.  (2)  We  published  a  centre 
spread  of  Captain  Blood  in  our  Feb.  22,  1936 
issue.  Back  numbers  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Catharine  Street, 
London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  post  free. 

L  N.  H.  (Sussex). — 1  am  sorry,  but  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  published  a  photo- 
graph of  Margaret  Bannerman  in  Invitation 
to  the  Waltz,  in  her  Madame  Pompadour 
costume.  I  suggest  you  write  to  the  film 
company,  British  International  Pictures, 
asking  them  if  they  can  supply  you  with 
one. 

A.  G.  W.  (N.W.).— Latest  films  :  Myma 
I.oy  and  Jean  Harlow — Libelled  Lady  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer;  Jessie  Matthews — 
Head  Over  Heels  for  Gaumont  British; 
Shirley  Temple — The  Bowery  Princess  for 
Twentieth  Century-Fox;  Ginger  Rogers 
and  Fred  Astaire — Swing  Time  for  Radio; 


Robert  Young — Maiden  Voyage,  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer;  Robert  Taylor — Camille 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer;  and  James 
Stewart — The  Foundry  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

BUNTY  (Harrogate). — The  Maid  of  the 
Mountains  was  in  production  about  April 
to  August,  1932.  The  chief  players  were 
Harry  Welchman,  Nancy  Brown,  Betty 
Stockfeld.  (2)  Nat  Gonella,  b.  London, 
March  7,  1908,  married  Betty  Godecharle. 
Mr.  Gonella's  Georgians  are :  Albert 
Torrance,  George  Evans,  Don  Barrigo, 
Harold  Hood,  Arthur  Baker,  Will  Hem- 
mings  and  Bob  Dryden. 

Errol  Flynn  Fan  (Heaton  Chapel). — 

(1)  Errol  Flynn  appeared  in  Murder  at 
Monte  Carlo  before  going  to  America. 
His  first  American  film  was  Captain  Blood. 

(2)  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  released 
Feb.  8,  1937. 

A.  H.  (S.  Africa).— Kenneth  Howell  is 
nineteen  years  old,  son  of  a  doctor,  bom 
Los  Angeles,  5  ft.  9  in.,  fair  hair  and  dark 
blue  eyes.  Made  many  shorts  at  Educational 
Studios,  etc.  First  full  length  film  Every 
Saturday  Night  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
studios. 

Green-Eyed  Gable  Fan  (Co.  Durham). — 
(1)  A  letter  to  America  costs  l)d.,  but  an 
English  stamp  is  of  no  use  for  a  reply,  so 
you  must  enclose  an  International  Money 
Order,  obtainable  from  your  tecal  Post  Office, 
for  the  return  postage,  the  amount  of  which 
they  will  tell  you.  (2)  Photographs  of 
Claudette  Colbert,  Jean  Harlow,  Myma  Loy, 
Joan  Crawford,  Clark  Gable  and  James  Dunn 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Postcard  Salon, 
address  above.  (3)  Claudette  Colbert's 
latest  film  is  Maid  of  Salem  for  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  and  Clark  Gable — Love  On  the 
Run  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Joanne  (Middlesex). — Phil  Regan,  b. 
May  28,  1908,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
5  ft.  10  in.,  black  hair  and  hazel  eyes, 
Irish-American.  Latest  film  Laughing 
Irish  Eyes. 

N.  L.  (London). — I  am  sorry,  but  we 
have  no  information  on  the  music  in  the 
film.  The  Dark  Angel. 

R.  E.  Y.  (Prittlewell).— As  this  film  is  old 
now,  the  only  tune  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  in  The  Melody  Man  is  "  Broken 
Dreams," obtainable  from  Keith  Prowse, 

P,  J.  D.  (Middlesex).— (1)  June  Clyde, 
b.  Dec,  2,  1909,  St.  Joseph  Missouri, 
5  ft.  2  in.,  blonde  hair,  brown  eyes,  98  lb., 
married  Thornton  Freeland.  (2)  Anna 
Neagle,  b.  Oct.  20,  1908,  Essex;  5  ft.  4i  in., 
blonde,  blue  eyes;  real  name  MaQorie 
Robertson.  (3)  Jean  Gillie  b.  Oct.  14, 
1915,  London;  dark  ash  hair,  grey  eves, 
5  ft.  4i  in,,  8  St,  4  lb,  (4)  Patricia  Ellis, 
b,  1915;  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes,  (5) 
Shirley  Temple,  b,  April  23,  1929,  Santa 
Monica,   California;  fair  hair,   blue  eyea. 

(6)  Ralph  Lynn,  b.  March  18,  1882,  Man- 
chester;  5  fti   10  in.,  light  hair  and  eyes. 

(7)  Miriam  Hopkins  making  Men  Are  Nat 
Gods,  for  London  Films,  Gail  Patrick  to 
make  By  Night,  with  Bing  Crosby. 

I.  (Glasgow), — (1)  Chief  players  :  Rclriti 
Hood  of  Eldorado — Wamer  Baxter,  Ann 
luring,  Bruce  Cabot  and  Margo,  A  Message 
to  Garcia — Wallace  Beery,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck and  John  Boles, 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Myrna  Lov  Club  welcomes  new 
members.  Readers  should  write  to  Syd 
Briggs,  c/o  International  Club,  29  Belgrave 
Road,  Blackpool,  for  full  particulars. 

New  members  are  welcome  to  join  the 
James  Siewart  Fan  Club.  Each  member 
will  receive  bi-monthly  club  news,  James 
Stewart's  Revieio,  membership  list,  an 
autographed  photo  of  James  Stewart  and 
club  pnvileges.  For  full  information  write 
to  the  British  Representative,  William  E, 
Robinson,  9  Duckett  Road,  Harringay, 
lx)ndon,  N,4. 

The  Star  Club  for  Radio,  Sta(;e  and 
Screen  Fans  invites  you  to  write  for  informa- 
tion.' This  is  a  club  full  of  novel  and  interest- 
ing ideas  with  a  very  nominal  subscription. 
This  club  was  formed  two  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  being  reorganised.  Write  to  Miss 
(;.  Crowe,  Secretary,  836  Spring  Bank 
West,  Hull,  for  full  particulars. 

Write  to  Douglas  Ciraf,  Hon.  Secretary, 
The  Nat  Gonella  Fan  Club,  22  Cardross 
Street,   Hanrmiersmith,   Ix>ndon,   W,6,  for 


full  particulars  of  this  club,  which  has  about 
4U()  members  and  publishes  an  interesting 
magazine  every  month. 

Please  remember  to  enclose  a  stamped- 
addressed  envelope  with  your  letter  to 
Fan  Clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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THE  NEWEST  PERFUME 
BY  AZIADE' 


There's  romance  in  this  new  Aziadd  creation  .  .  . 
the  glamour  of  moonlit  nights . . .  the  s»-cctncfe5  of  Am 
love  .  .  .  and  its  name  ts  ECSTASY'.  It  comes  in  a 
charming  ivory  coloured  compact —an  utterly  new 
ffagrance  of  irresistible  charm,  concentrated  to  solid 
form  for  convetiicnce  in  your  handbag. 

In  the  modem  manner  too,  if  your  mood  demands 
Bowers  a«  Aziade's  Compact  Flower  Perfumes.  There 
are  the  loveliest  flowers  to  choose  from  .  . .  Gardenia, 
Spring  Flowers,  Jasmin,  Liiac  or  a  dozen  others.  The 
most  perfect  perfumes  —  in 
the  most  convenient  form. 
Make  them  your*. 

AZIADE 

(Azi  -  r  -  day) 

COMPACT  PERFUMES 
are  obtaitubic   from  Boots, 
aU  good  cbcmi»tm,  storet  and 

hairdressers 
2/6,  1/6  (double  size),  II- 
or  direct  from  Aaiad^  Limited 
Dept.  172,  Buckingham 

Palace  Rd..  Lottdon,  S.W.i. 


No  compoci  genuine 
without  this  kibtl. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  A 
STOMACH  PAIN 


When  your  stomach  is  healthy  and  well,  you 
never  think  of  its  existence.  But  when  it  is  out 
of  sorts  for  any  reason  you  know  all  about  it. 
Pain  sets  in — sometimes  very  severe,  nagging  pain. 

WTiat  are  you  to  do  ?  You  certainly  must  do 
something.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  remedy 
is  simple  enough — a  dose  or  two  of  Maclean  Brand 
Stomach  Powder.  You  must  have  read  of  case 
after  case,  many  of  them  much  worse  than  yours, 
where  blessed  relief  has  come  almost  in  a  twinkling. 
Flatulence,  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  even  gastric  and 
duodenal  ulcers,  have  had  to  yield  to  the  soothing 
andhealingpropertiesof  this  modem  miracle  worker. 

It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  your  pain  does  not 
disapp>ear  as  all  the  others  have  done.  Anyway, 
you  can  confidently  turn  to  MACLEAN  BRAND 
Stomach  Powder — ^you  can  easily  tell  it  by  the 
signature  "ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN"  on  the  bottle. 
Thankful  you  will  be  that  you  took  such  a  simple, 
short  cut  to  lasting  stomach  peace.  1/3,  2/-  and 
5/-  per  bottle,  powder  or  tablets. 

ID       imo  o'M 
confectioner', 

FREE  BOOK  ON  TAP  DANCING 

Complete  and  post  the  coupon  below  for  a  free  book  telling 
tm  how  YOU  can  become  an  expert  Tap  Dancer — without 
aotbitant  fees  or  classes — without  music  or  partner.  Hurry, 

Iw  may  not  be  repeated. 

_TEAR  COUPON— POST  AT  ONCE___^^ 

THE  PRINCIPAL,  ' 

The  Bolot  School  of  Tap  Dancing  (Studio  A44),  I 

8,  Broadway,  LONDON,  W.6.  I 

Dear  Sir, — Please  send  me  by  return  post  a  copy  of  I 

"  How  to  Become  an  Expert  Tap  Dancer,"  absolutely  I 

FREE.  I  enclose  stamp  for  postage.  | 

Name   j 

AdJreu   j 

IPUate  me  block  lettert).  :Jl/10/3ti^ 


in  t/ouf  ouft 
home  fit 
no  cost  ! 


Famous   tUin   stiiia  warmlj 
recommend      the  *8AFK- 
KITRL'  for  its  ease,  aafet  .■ 
ADd     wonderful  efficiency. 
Exactly  the  same  in  principle 
aa  the  wavlnc;  methods  used 
by  leading  hairdrPsserB,  Uie  *  SAFL- 
KUBL  *   In  only  '20  minutes  creates 
lasting,    luxuriously    »oft    waves  of 
permanent   beauty,   comparable  with 
the  itylishly  **»culptared "  eifect  of 
the  most  fa«1iionable  and  expensive 
•yst«ma.    Strongly  made  with  nothing 
to  go  wrong,  tbe  '  8AFE-KUKL  '  wttl 
gtve   a   lifetime's   service   and  satis- 
faction.  Absolutely  safe.  Full  Lnstnic- 
tious,  detaQs  and  phritographs  of  17 
differeDt  styles   supplied   with  every 
•HAFK-KURL."    Send  for  yours  to-day. 
6TATE  VOLTAGK. 


SIXPENCE 
A  WEEK 

Is  that  a  big  price  to  be 
SURE  of  your  Hair? 


Many  letters  of 
appreciation  re- 
celved  from 
famoDsfllm  stars 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Tett  lilt  tnantl 
loul  '8 A  f  E- 
KVRL'  mthoul 
obtifalioTt.  Ift/ou 
are  ill  ai'V  ifujf 
df4Matit/ied  return 
it  to  u*  and  your 
noney  %cill  be 
'efwded  in  lull. 


YOU 


TRADOS,  The  Genuine  NOSE  ADJUSTER  (.PaienUd). 
If  your  nose  is  lU-sbaped,  you  can  make  It  perfect  with  Trados 
.Model  25  Nose  Adjuster.  In  a  few  weeks,  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  room  and  without  interfering  with  your  daily  occupation, 
you  can  remedy  your  nasal  irre^larity.  Trados  Model  25  Nose 
Adjuster  can  shape  whilst  you  sleep,  quickly,  painlessly, 
permanently  and  inexpensively.  Model  25  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  physicians  for  fractured  or  misshapen  noses.  Gentle, 
porous,  firm,  and  perfectly  comfortable. 

Write  for  free  booklet  and  testimonials. 
M.  TRILETY,  DtN4,  4$,  Hatton  Garden.  London,  E.C.I. 


When  you  wake  with 

"MORNING  MOUTH" 

there's  something  wrong ! 

A  foul-tasting  mouth  when  you  wake  in  the  morning  means 
that  your  system  contains  poisonous  decayed  food  waste  matter 
which  has  no  right  to  be  there  !  "  Morning  mouth  " — aloni; 
with  bad  breath  and  coated  tongue — is  a  sure  sign  of  stomach, 
disorder  or  constipation,  causing  not  otily  bad  skin,  headaches 
loss  of  vitality  and  depression,  but  eventually  serious  illness 
and  disease.  Let  Feen-a-raint  cleanse  your  s>'stem  and  banish 
stomach  troubles  and  constipation.  Let  Feen-a-mint  givtr 
you  a  clear  complexion,  bright  eyes  and  "  sweet  "  breath. 
Feen-a-mint  works  naturally  and  easily,  and  its  fresh  mini 
flavour  makes  it  a  family  favourite.  15  million  people  all 
over  the  world  depend  on  Feen-a-mint.  Sold  in  l/:i  packets 
by  chemists  and  stores  ever>'where,  or  for  a  free  sample,  sei.d 
your  name  and  address  and  IJd.  in  stamps  (to  cover  postage! 
to  White's  Laboratories  Ltd.,  448  Thames  House,  Westminster. 
S.W.I. 

YOU   MUST  SEND   FOR  SAMPLE 
of  these  Wonderful  Creams 

Buty-Tone  Foundation  and  Cleansing  Creams 
have  a  magical  effect  on  the  skin,  making  i( 
flawless  and  soft.  Send  3d.  in  stamps  (men- 
tioning "  Picturegoer")  to  Beauty  Proprietaries 
Ltd.,  Eagle  House,  Jermyn  Street,  London, 
S.W.I,  for  a  generous  sample  of  either 
Foundation   or   Cleansing  Cream. 


A  simple  way  to  keep  your  hair  as 
you've  arranged  it — without  using  any 
sticky  dressing 

That's  all  it  costs — sixpence  a  week  at  the  most — to 
be  sure  of  your  hair  every  day  and  all  day  long.  To  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  only  clean  but 
that  it  looks  clean.  To  know  it  will  stay  as  you  arranged 
it.  And  to  know  no  dandruff  will  appear. 

.■Vfter  you've  had  your  hair  shampooed,  '  Danderine  ' 
will  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  place.  When  you  pay 
good  money  for  a  wave,  '  Danderine  '  will  help  you  to 
retain  it.  Unlike  sticky  dressings,  it  is  delightful  to  use. 
Its  delicate  fragrance  is  appealing  and  it  creates  a 
marvellous  effect  of  freshness  and  cleanliness  ! 

It's  a  pity  not  to  know  this  little  secret  that  means  so 
much  in  the  way  your  hair  will  look.  It's  no  trouble. 
Yet  you  can  hardly  believe  anything  so  mild  and  pleasant 
as  '  Danderine  '  could  bring  such  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  your  hair  and  scalp.  Just  try  it. 
You  can  buy  '  Danderine  '  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores 
1/3,  2/6  and  4/6. 

'Danderine 

— FOR  THE  HAIR  — 


BITING 


N  E  AV 
NAILS 

NEXT- 
WEEK  ' 

Free  booklet  tent  under  plain  sealed 
cover  eirplaint  how  you  can  easily,  sccrf  fly 
and  permanently  cure  yourself  (or  child 
of  this  otijectionable.  health-endanfering 
habit.  No  aloes,  00  •nto-sunestion.  New 
discovery.   Send  lid.  stamp  for  postage. 

nLTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.), 
31.  Broadwajr.  Crouch  EihI,  London  N.8. 


Toffee 

fUz  'Beat  t(u3t  mummif  ca*i  buiff 
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Everyone  will  notice  the  im- 
provement in  richness  and 
flavour  in  your  stews,  soups 
and  meat  dishes  generally  if 
you  add  Oxo  Cubes. 

For  Oxo  makes  good  cooking 
even  better.  It  provides  the 
essential  food-substances  of 
prime  beef  in  concentrated 
form — it  increases  nutrition — 
•  aids  digestion — makes  the  meal 

more  appetising  and  attractive. 

ADD  ONE  OR  TWO 


CUBES 


7/36 


IT'S  NEARLY  HERE! 


Great  loo-page  Film-fan  Thrill 

A  film  sensation  !  ...  to  thrill  every  film-fan,  is 
ON  ITS  WAY  !  Out  next  Wednesday,  November  11, 
"  The  Picturegoer  "  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  will 
set  the  whole  country  talking — 100  glorious  all- 
photogravure  pages  crammed  with  lovely  pictures 
of  screenland's  most  glamorous  stars.  Then  you 
will  know  Myrna  Loy's  romance  secret — the  price 
stars  pay  for  stardom — ^the  girls  Robert  Taylor 
falls  for — you'll  read  Fredric  March's  letter  to  a 
movie-struck  girl — all  this  and  much  more  in  the 
magnificent  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  of  "The 
Picturegoer."  Remember — Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 11 — sixpence  only — There'll  be  a  huge  demand. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW! 


THE  PICTUREGOER 

XMAS  ANNUAL 


Out 
Wednesday 
Nov.  11 


'  /  /lev  shall  grow  not  old,  as  «'<•  that 
are  left  grow  old  : 
Age  shall  not  weary  thent,  nor  the 

years  lortdemtt. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  suti  and  in 

the  morning 
We  will  remember  them." 
We  can  best  remember  them  by  offering  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
their  comrades    who    survived,  so  many    thousands  of  whom, 
because  of  sickness  or  because  they  are  growing  old,  are  today 
in  dire  need  of  help. 

Pleaic  help  the  British  Legion  to  help  these  men  and  their 
famil.os  by  giving  as  generously  as  you  can  for  the  Poppies 
yo'i  //ill  wear  on 

POPPYDAYNov.il 

DONATIONS  oill  bt  wclcomrd.  jnd  llinc-  U.ould  be  addrmcd  to  thr  local  Popp/ 
D»y  Commitlee,  or  to    Captjin  W.  G.  VVillcox,  M.BE..  Orcanttint  Secretary  Earl 
Hai|  i  Brilnh  Lefion  Appeal  Fund,  29.  Cromwell  Road,  London.  S  W.  7. 
LADIES  w.llini  to  act  a:  Poppy  Seller,  are  aihcd  lo  apply  lo  Iheir  local  Poppy  Day 


Con 


the  ,ib-,»< 


Jddr 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 


PLEASE  accept  the  invitation  to  "  leave  it  to 
me."    I  am  sure  that  I  can  help  you  over  your 
own  pet  problem.    Send  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  if  you  wish  for  a  quick  reply. 


XOWADAYS  your  nails 
must  be  conspicuous,  not 
by  reason  of  their  blood 
red  colour — that  fashion 
has  given  place  to  softer 
more  delicate  tints — but  by  reason 
of  tiie  care  you  give  them. 

Modem  manicure  does  more  than 
groom  the  outer  nail.  It  is  devised 
to  give  nourishment  and  care  to  the 
embryo  nail  as  well.  "Soft"  mani- 
cure is  what  they  call  it,  and  not 
only  does  it  care  for  the  new  nail  to 
be,  but  it  also  sets  out  to  eliminate 
ridges,  horniness  and  brittleness, 
caused  mainly  by  acidity  in  the 
blood,  and  secondly  by  the  use  of 
cheap  mr.nicure  preparations. 

Here  is  the  way  to  go  about  a  soft 
manicure. 

First  of  all  wash  your  hands  with 
warm  water  and  good  soap,  and  then 
scrub  the  naUs  with  a  soft  rubber 
bristled  nail  brush.  Next  file  them 
with  an  emery  board,  shaping  the  nail 
to  follow  the  outhne  of  the  finger  tip. 
Excessively  pointed  nails  are  in  bad 
taste  and  quite  impracticable  if  you 
work  for  your  living. 

Take  your  orange  stick  and  having 
wound  a  wisp  of  cotton  wool  about  it, 
dip  it  in  a  good  cuticle  remover, 
working  patiently  and  gently  around 
the  base  and  sides  of  the  nail.  Now 
cleanse  the  naU  tip  with  the  orange 
stick,  and  when  each  one  is  clean, 
repeat  the  process  with  a  piece  of  dry 
cotton  wool  on  the  stick.  Never  use 
the  points  of  the  scissors  or  a  metal  file 
for  this  purpose.  It  roughens  and 
scratches  the  under  surface  and  so 
make  it  ready  to  pick  up  dirt  again. 

Rinse  the  hands  in  clear  water,  dry 
with  a  soft  huckaback  towel,  gently 
pushing  back  the  cuticle  and  rubbing 
away  any  bits  of  dead  loose  skin. 

Now  is  the  time  to  remove  the  old 
nail  polish.  Take  a  scrap  of  cotton 
wool  and  apply  the  polish  remover.  It 
must  be  an  oily  remover.  The  old 
fashioned  acetone  removers  deprive 
your  nails  of  all  natural  oil  and  make 
them  brittle.  A  good  oily  remover 
nourishes  the  nail  at  the  same  time, 
but  (and  this  but  is  important)  when 
its  work  is  done,  it  does  not  leave  a 
film  of  oil  there  to  spoil  the  next  appUca- 
tion  of  poUsh. 

If  a  nail  is  the  slightest  bit  greasy  or 
damp,  nail  polish  will  not  spread  itself 
easily  and  smoothly.  It  is  bound  to 
crack  and  peel. 

.■\pply  the  polish,  leaving  the  tips  and  the 
half  moons  unpolished  if  your  nails  are  a  good 
taperini<  shape.  But  if  Nature  has  given 
you  broad  and  squarish  nails,  you  can  give 
them  a  better  appearance  by  taking  the 
polish  to  the  edges. 

Nowadays  there  is  a  lovely  new  range  of 
tlt  licate  tones.  Smoky  shades  are  the  vogue. 
There  are  several  from  which  to  choose,  and 
they  blend  well  with  the  autumn's  most 
fashionable  tints.  Here  again  see  that  you 
buy  the  Iwst  for  it  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Cheap  nail  polish  goes  gluey  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  and  you  must  throw  it  away 
before  the  bottle  is  half  empty.  The  good 
one  lasts  to  the  end. 

There  are  many  older  women  who  are 
conservative  about  this  matter  of  tinted  nails, 
and,  perhaps  quite  rightly,  they  prefer  nails 
which  appear  to  glow  with  nothing  but  pinky 
health.  Kor  such  as  these  there  are  paste, 
powder  and  cake  polishes.  These  just  give 
the  nails  a  lovely  lustre. 

The  nail  tips  should  be  atxcntuated  with 
a  touch  o{  nail  white.  A  pencil  is  the  easiest 
method  of  applying  this,  though  some  still 
prefer  the  tul>e  variety. 

When  the  polish  is  quite  dry,  the  final 
touch  must  be  given.  Both  nail  and 
cuticle  should  be  annointcd  with  uticle  oil, 
or  if  you  prefer  it,  cuticle  cream. 

In  addition  this  should  be  a  nightly  routine. 
If  you  have  a  tendency  to  brittleness  or 
ridges,  it  will  help  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  nails. 

A  complete  set  of  the  necessities  mentioned 
in  this  article  may  be  bought  in  a  trial  size 
lor  2s.  (Id.  .So  it  would  not  be  an  extravagance 
to  try  out  this  new  soft  manicure  idea.  In 


the  preparations  there  is  every  ingredient  to 
help  your  nails,  and  nothing  to  make  them 
hard  and  brittle. 

Where  nails  have  been  neglected  over  a 
period,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  let  the  first 
manicure  be  a  professional  one.  You  can 
still  ask  for  a  "soft"  manicure.  If  once  you 
see  a  professional  manicurist  at  work,  it  gives 
you  a  very  good  idea  how  to  pro<:eed  on  your 
own  account.  After  she  has  begun  the  good 
work,  it  is  fairly  simple  to  carry  on  with  the 
daily  care  yourself. 

Personally,  I  am  all  for  removing  the  polish 
at  night  time,  and  going  to  bed  with  naUs 
au  naturel.  I  think  it  is  not  only  good  for 
their  health,  but  it  also  forces  you  to  give 
the  nails  their  due  measure  of  daily  care. 

You  must  make  preparation  for  renewing 
the  polish,  and  that  is  all  to  the  good. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

H.  I.  (Exeter). — Most  of  us  realise  what  a 
difleience  really  attractive  hair  makes  to  our 
appearance,  but  somehow  our  hair,  in  spite  of 
all  we  do  to  it,  never  seems  to  acquire  the 
soft,  silky  finish  we  admire  in  our  favourite 
film  stars.  Well,  here  is  something  which  will 
make  your  hair  equally  soft  and  silky — a  new 
shampoo.  It  is  called  Drene,  and  only  costs 
6d.  for  a  bottle  containing  enough  for  two 
shampoos. 

I.  M.  (Hertford). — Phul-N'ana  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  perfume  you  have  ever  used. 
It  has  that  rare  quality  of  fascination.  A 
whole  suite  of  beauty  aids,  including  powder, 
cream,  soap,  bath  crystals,  talcum,  brilliantine 
and  cachous,  share  Phul-Nana's  mystery — a 
mystery  you  must  discover  for  yourself. 

Erica  (Liverpool). — There  is  a  new  wave 
setting  lotion  which  is  also  a  colour  rinse. 
It  is  useful  for  brightening  up  the  hair  between 
shampoos.  It  is  available  in  half  a  dozen 
shades.  There  is  one  for  platinum  blondes. 
It  <x>sts  Is.  a  bottle.  Let  me  have  your 
address. 

Pam  (Liverpool). — Massage  your  legs 
with  a  reducing  cream.  You  can  also  use  a 
reducing  lotion.  Make  it  by  adding  to  a  pint  of 
surgical  spirit,  two  finely  shaved  squares  of 
camphor.  Bottle  and  leave  for  48  hours 
before  use.  Do  not  use  on  the  face  nor  the 
bust.  Dab  on  the  parts  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Ginger. — "  Puppy  fat  "  is  not  unusual  at 
16  years  of  age.  You  will  probably  lose  it  in 
a  year  or  so.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Continue 
with  your  exercise.  Do  not  eat  sweets  or 
snacks  between  meals.  Take  wholemeal 
bread,  omit  fattening  fish  such  as  salmon, 
herrings,  sardines,  roes,  etc.  Eat  the  lean 
only  of  meat,  and  cut  out  bacon.  Give  up 
pastries  and  cakes. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 


This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  G.  Cummings,  5  Cook  Street,  New  Seaham, 
Co.  Durham,  for  : — 
Wanted 

A  Son  of  a  Sailor 
Just  My  Luck 
My  Old  Man's  a  Fireman 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to : 
Miss  I.  AsHTON,  10  Clifton,  Road,  Harlesden 
N.IO,    for  :— 

Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 
A  Woman  Accused 
Circumstantial  Evidence 
A  Feather  in  Her  Hat 
Jos.  S.  Parker,  40  Tame  Street,  Hill  Top, 
West  Bromwich,  StaSs,  for : — 
Madam  Satan 
The  Devil's  Sister 
Up  Pops  the  Devil 
The  Unholy  Three 
Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Hardingham,  70  Robsart 
Street,  Brixton,  S.W.9,  for— 
The  Temptress 
Take  Me  Home 
A  Very  Honourable  Guy 
A  Woman  Alone 
Miss  F.  Miller,  8  Edward   Road,  Eait 
Croydon,  for  : — 

Two  on  a  Doorstep 
Night  After  Night 
After  Office  Hours 
Maybe  It's  Love 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Titl«i 
Tales  ''  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in' 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  Picturegoer,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  tie 
other  rules,  except  that  1  must  insist  that 
your  "  titles  "  arc  submitted  on  a  postcan) 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Gt;v  Beacon. 
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ACTORS'  MAKE-UP  OUTFIT 

Materials  exactly  the  same  as  used  by  Film  Stars. 
Contains  everything  you  want — Grease  Paint. 
Nose  Puttv.  Burnt  Cork.  Cream.  Spirit  Gum. 
Lines.  Hair.  Moustache.  et<*  WARRANTED 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS  TO  THE  SDN.  Prices 
 td..  I  -.  8  «.  S  -■  7  «.    Postage  M.  and  td. 

MIDGET  BIBLE— Great  Curiosity 

Smallest  Bible  in  the  World!  Size  of  a 
postage  stamp.  Wonderfully  clear  print- 
ing. 22i  pages.  Weight  under  half  an 
ounce.  A  genuine  work  of  art.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    Postage  td.  

PLATE  LIFTER  (Palpitator) 

A  startling  practical  loke.  E^xtra  long  tubing. 
Place  It  under  the  tablecloth  then  press  the 
bulb,  or  under  your  vest  and  ask  them  to  feel 
your  heart!  Great  fun.  Full  directions  sent. 
Price  1  -  (posi  iiee). 

LUMINOUS  PAINT 

Makes  your  watches,  clocks,  etc.,  visible  at  night. 
Luminous  effect  is  permanent.  EMIT&  RAYS  OF 
WHITE  LIGHT  perfectly  visible  In  the  dark.    The  il^ 
darker  It  Is  the  more  brilliant  Jt  shines.  Price  1/-. 
Postage  id.   

MAGIC  BOTTLE 

The  owner  can  lay  the  bottle  down  on  a  table 
and  It  will  lie  flat,  but  ask  a  friend  to  do  it 
and  It  Is  Impossible:  you  can  do  it  every  time  ! 
Price  Sd.  Postage  Kd. 


DANCING  SKELETON 

A  figure  of  a  skeleton.  14  Inches  high.  Dances 
and  performs  various  gyrations  at  your  will. 
Post  lid. 


.1^ 


SEEBACKROSCOPE 

This  Instrument  is  beautifully  finished. 
Holds  itself  in  the  eye  as  magnifying  glasses 
used  by  Jewellers,  etc.  Placed  to  the  eye  you 
can  see  what  is  taking  place  back  of  you  and 
in  front  of  you  at  the  same  time.  You  can 
have  lots  of  fun  with  this  instrument.  M. 
Postage  *d. 


MAGIC  NOSE  FLUTE 

A  unique  and  novel  musical  instrument  that 
Is  played  with  nose  and  mouth  combined. 
Produces  very  sweet  music  that  somewhat 
resembles  a  flute.  Anyone  can  play  it. 
Nothing  to  learn.  No  Imowledge  of  music 
required.   Price  1  -. 


THROW  YOUR  VOICE 

Into  a  trunk,  under  the  bed.  or 
anywhere.    Lots  of  fun  fooling 
■y^  teacher,  policemen,  or  friends. 

'    THE  VENTRILO 

A  little  instrument  fits  in  the 
mouth  out  of  sight  used  with 
above  for  Bird  Calls,  etc.  .Ajiy- 
one  can  use  It.  Never  fails.  A 
full  course  book  on  Ventri- 
loquism, together  with  the 
Ventrilo.  Price  Sd.  Postage  lid. 


"G"  MAN  AUTOMATIC 

A  replica  of  the  automatic  carried  by  the 
famous  "G"  men  of  America.  Nickel 
plated.  Measures  4  inches  long.  Finger- 
tip control.  The  slightest  touch  of  the 
finger  operates  it.  Works  as  fast  as  you 
can  move  your  fingers.  Sparks  fly  from 
the  muzzle,  and  a  noise  just  like  a  real 
automatic  is  heard.  No  ammunition  to 
buy.  Price  i  «.  Postage  Sjd. 


WHOOPEE  CUSHION 

Made  of  rubber.  Blown  up  like  a  balloon  and 
placed  on  a  chair,  couch,  seat.  etc.  When  the 
victim  unsuspectingly  sits  on  the  cushion  it 
gives  forth  noises  which  can  be  better  Im- 
agined than  described.  Price  i  -.  Postage  4d. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW 
Just  Like  a  Professional  ! 

with  the  aid  of  the  GRAPHOSCOPE  any- 
one can  learn  easily  how  to  draw  freehand 
perfectly  The  GRAPHOSCOPE  reflects  the 
picture  c.  model  on  to  the  drawing  book  or 
sheet  and  the  artist  traces  over  the  reflec- 
aon.  The  result  Is  an  exact  copy.  Thus  the  ai  tist  gains  valuable 
Imowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  sketching,  and  after  a  while  finds 
almself  able  to  draw  well  freehand.  A  really  valuable  and  effi- 
;lent  educational  article.  Complete  with  pad.  pencil,  picture 
nodels,  and  illustrated  instructions,   t  €.    Postage  6<l. 


WINDOW  SMASHING  JOKE 

OR  WHO  BROKE  THE  CROCKERY? 
A  .Most  Extraordinary  Novelty. 

The  apparatu.s  for  this  great  joke  consists  of 
specially  made  tuned  plates  which  can  be 
carried  in  coat  pocket.  When  dropped  on  the 
floor  it  sounds  exactly  like  a  window  being 
broken  or  crockery  being  smashed.  There  is 
"7  no  limit  to  the  fim  you  can  have.  Price  1  -. 
'  Post  .Id. 


iLACK  FACE  SOAP 

Sl'RPRI.SE  JOKE 

li.'^t  an  ordinary-lookng  piece 
■  1  toilet  soap,  but  when  your 
riend  washes,  his  face  be- 
omes  all  black.  A  great  joke, 
•rice  €d.   Postage  Sd. 

Ji^i               PARISIAN  BEAUTIES 

0*^.-?^      If  you  want  to  test  the  curiosity  of  your  friends, 
yfi  \  <      and  have  a  good  chuckle,  you  should  have  this 
^jfjA^,-    album  of  "Parisian  Beauties."  What  they  expect 
W^P<7  /      to  see  and  what  they  will  "receive"  is  quite 
different.    The  more  the  book  Is  handled  the 
more  genuine  It  looks.    Price  6d.    Postage  2d. 

SNEEZING  POWDER 

lace  a  very  small  amount  of  this  powder  on  the 
ick  of  your  hand  und  blow  it  into  the  air.  and 
'eryone  in  the  room  will  berln  to  sneeze  without 
aowlng  the  reason  why.  .Id,  box.  Postage  I  Id. 

L  MPER  ILLUSTRATED  C.A.TAJLOGUE  FREE  with  every 
order. 

Remit  by  Postal  Order  or  English  Stamps. 
Overseas  Orders  Remit  by  International  Money  Order. 

ELLISDON  &  SON 

3«pt.  P.G.),  246  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.I. 


ISN'T  MY  HAIR  A  I 

SIGHT'  IT'S  THIS  / 

DREADFUL  ( 

HARD  WATER  ) 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


1^SHA3IPETTE 

Your  hair  will  never  look  at  its  best  if  you 
live  in  a  "hard-water"  district — that  is  unless 
you  use  Shampctte  for  shampooing.  For  hard 
water  in  conjunction  with  soap  leaves  a 
sticky  deposit  in  your  hair  which  spoils  its 
natural  sheen  and  makes  it  difficult  to  manage. 
Shampettc,  on  the  other  hand,  since  it  con- 
tains no  soap,  leaves  your  hair  full  of  life  and 
colour  and  ready  to  take  the  most  bewitching 
wave  you  ever  saw.  Try 
this  new  beauty  treat- 
ment to-morrow  and  see 
what  a  difference  it  makes  ! 
No.  1  for  Fair  and  Medium 
hair.  No.  2  for  Dark  hair. 

SHAMPETTE 

Fourpence  per  packet 


ISH  28-421 


1CILM.\  CO.  LTD. 


GET  A  SMOOTH,  CLEAR,  FINE-PORED  SKIN- 
WITHOUT  EXPENSIVE  SALOON  TREATMENTS 

.^nne  Reed's    three   amazing   herbal   creams  work  wonders 
on  Che  worse  skin. 

•  CLEARING  CREAM— for  spots  and  blackheads 

MASSAGE  CREAM — for  sagging  muscles 
BEAUTY  CREAM — As  a  refining,  brightening 
tonic  and  powder  foundation 

2  6  eoch   for  generous   pot.     Post  free.     Send  to-iay   to : — 

I.  LITTLE  SMITH    S  T  R  E  ET.  L  O  N  D  O  N,  S.W.i. 


fte  youH. 

NAILS  SHORT/ 


(iro\v  (beni  to  fashion's  leoctb— ^uic^lv. 
Wliile  j-ou  Bleep  Filtei  E»pld  Null  Oroirer  will  iinuf 
you  lovely  lonif  naiU.  Worki  wouder*  for  oaiIs 
\  »horUDed  by  tyiiing.  Try  it  I  Ju»l  »pi<lr  nightly 
— Tbst'aalll  Teatimonlkit  dally  MouUi'i  lupply 
3(6  Poet  free. 

FILTEXLTD.      /tall  Btatar  SptMalUU 
iD'ot  N  0  8131  Bro«dw»T.  Crooeh  End.  Londoa  11.8 


Tm  glad  I  got  CLYMIEI. 


I  ivas  terrified 
when  the 
manager 

called  me  in 

When  I  started  taking 
down,  I  saw  his  eyes 
positively  glued  to 
my  hands.  Horribly 
embarrassing  —  they 
were  hopelessly  red 
and  rough.  Made  me 
so  nervy  I  couldn't 
keep  up  with  him.  I 
was  ill  despair. 


Yet  now  I'm 
his  private 
secretary 

I  b<jught  some 
Glymiel  Jelly,  the  one 
thing  I  hadn't  tried. 
My  dean !  Over- 
night it  m.ide  my 
hands  smoother  and 
whiter.  He  noticed 
them,  too.  My  confi- 
dence rose — I  zipped 
through  the  work. 
Hands  are  so  notice- 
able—take my  tip— get 
Glymiel  yourselves. 


Be  sure  you  get  Glymiel  Jelly  always. 
Avoid  imitations.  Glymiel  Jelly  is  made 
by  a  private  process  impossible  to  copy. 
Glymiel  sinks  in  immediately,  without  a 
trace  ofstickiness  or  grease  ; 
it  feeds  the  underlying 
tissues,  thus  building  true 
beauty  for  your  hands.  Get 
a  tube  of  Glymiel  Jelly  today 
and  notice  the  difference 
in  your  hands  to-morrow. 


HO  MOBt 


O 


Tubes.  .3d.  6d  I/- 
Decorative  Jars  2/6 


Glymiel 

*  JELLY 


Just  as  Glvmicl  Jellv  gives  vour  hands  charm  and  beauty, 
so  GLYMIEL  F.\CE  CRKAM  gives  charm  and  beauty 
to  yout  complexion.    6d.  a  tube.  j^^^^ 


No  matter  how  straight  your  hair  it  now,  Votemar 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  give  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curling  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  I 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.    1/6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  ^ 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  I  3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  good   chemists  includinf 
Boots,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE   VOSEMAR   CO.   (Dept.  T) 
II  Parsons  Lane.  Bury.  Lanes. 

VOSEIHAR 


YOUR    FAVOURITE    PERFUME    IN    A  COMPACT 


Lilac,  Jasmin,  Gardenia,  Muguet,  Lavender, 
Violet — highly  concentrated  semi-solid  per- 
fumes kiiagically  blended  from  real  flowers 
-make  AVA  Compact  Perfume  unbelievably 


delightful.  Just  a  touch  is  sufficient.  Noth- 
ing to  break,  spill,  or  evaporate. 

SEND  1/-  (P  o-     "?'"r^o  Av?  Kd" 

fume  required,   to  AVA  Ltd. 
(Dept.  P  2).9,  Park  Hill,  London,  S.W.4. 
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'REGOER  Weekly 


November  7,  1931 


Lkse  4  lovely  Gaumont-British  Starlets 

give  you  the  secret 
of  a  really  glorious 
complexion... 


I     TRY  LUX  TOILET  SOAP 

★ 
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TO-DAY 


COMPLEXION 


Cher  fi,  *"^''SON. 


TABIH 


Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  only 


TL813-109 


A  LEyER  FROuiJC 


LuxToilet  Soaj 


''17^ 


A9 


..J  7«   1  A,l„l„h.  M..  «  ll„  .n,!  M„....ri„  l>.,..i,.  11  K..  Aibou..  P^i^ 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


November  14,  1936 


The  BIGGEST  FILM  THRILL  of  the  YEAR  IS  HERE  I 


PICTUREGOER 

XMAS  ANNUAL 
JLST  OUT 


if  24  Full-Page 
Portrait  Plates 

of  favourite  film  stars. 
Permanent  souvenirs  that 
would  look  lovely  framtd. 

ic  S-C-O-O-P 

Here's  something  nobody's 
ever  dared  to  offer  you 
before.  Intimati  letters 
written  by  Fredric 
March  to  a  movie-struck 
girl. 

•tc  Robert  Taylor 

Co/2>.. 

Who  ?  Read  the  screen's 
greatest  lover's  description 
of  some  of  the  tender 
moments  in  his  own  life. 

Two  Floors  didn't 
Floor  Merle. 

How  did  two  floors  play 
an  important  part  in 
MerleOberon's  life?  How 
did  she  and  Norma 
Shearer  get  Norma's 
"RoUs"  full  of  dirt  r 

Pagliacci  and  the 
Policemart. 

How  did  the  Police 
Commissioner  use  a  per- 
formance of  Pagliacci  to 
teach  his  faithless  wife  a 
lessont 

■ff  £:d.  of  ••• 

What  does  it  cost  to  be  a 
famous  star  t  If  you 
earned  £32,000  a  year 
for  five  years  in  Holly- 
wood, how  much  cotdd 
you  save} 

•fc  Myrna  Loy's 
Romance. 

For  the  very  first  time 
Myrna  Lay  s  own  love 
story  is  told — and  it's 
as  romantic  as  anything 
she  has  ever  played  on 
the  screen. 


ir  Anna  Stcn 
"Wish  "... 
And  tells  you  how  to 
make  your  wishes  come 
true.  She's  made  a  few 
come  true  herself,  so  she 
ought  to  know. 

•ir  What  Does  His 
Wife  Think  of  Him? 
He's  the  screen's  most 
frightful  fiend — he's  made 
more  flesh  creep  than  all 
the  ghosts  in  history — 
but  what  does  his  wifr 
think  about  him? 

^  Don't  Walt  I 

You'll  never  forgive  your- 
self if  "ou  mils  "Picture- 
goer"  CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL,  so  hurry  to 
the  Newsagent'i  and  get 
your  copy  now  I 


100-PAGE  PAGEANT  of  SCREEN 

GLAMOUR    and    GLORIOUS  ROMANCE 

Picturegoer"  readers — here's  a  Christmas  TREAT 
indeed  !   The  most  exciting  film  thrill  of  the 
jvhole  year—"  Picturegoer  "  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL 
JUST  OUT,  on  sale  everywhere,  price  6d.  only. 

It's  brilliant  .  .  .  sparkling  .  .  .  fascinating  .  .  .  immense  I 
A  hundred  big,  glowing  photogravure  pages  cratnnud  with 
breathless  thrills,  secrets  that  will  make  you  gasp,  intimate 
revelations  ...  all  the  marvels  and  wonders  of  filmland 
paraded  before  you  in  a  glittering  pageant  of  glamour 
and  romance. 

On  the  left  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  entertainment 
that's  pcicked  between  the  coloured  covers  of  "  Picture- 
goer" CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL— but  that's  only  a  fraction 
of  its  lavish  contents.  Over  100  lovely  pictures — a  review 
of  the  highlights  of  1936  and  a  prophetic  peep  at  1937 — 
brilliant  criticisms  of  new  films,  reviews  of  current  releases, 
etc.,  etc. 

"Picturegoer"  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  is  seUing  fast. 
If  you  postpone  getting  it  until  later,  you  may  miss  this 
thrill  of  a  lifetime.  Don't  waste  a  second.  Hurry  to  your 
Newsagent  novu  and  make  sure  of  your  copy  A"!"  ONCE. 
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HILIUKbt^UbK  Weekly 


Sylvia  used  to  cut 
sandwiches  .  . 


now 


she's  too  busy  dancing 


A  pretty  face  usually  helps  a  girl  to  popularity — and 
•  Tired  Skin  '  usually  holds  her  back.  But  don't  be 
worried  if  your  skin  isn't  as  lovely  as  you'd  like  it 
to  be  ;  even  if  you  work  in  the  grimy  city  atmosphere 
all  day  long  you  can  still  have  a  fresh  and  lovely 
complexion.  It's  so  very  simple  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  stale  city  air.  Use  Knight's  Castile — 
the  soap  that  is  specially  made  for  the  face.  Long 
years  of  experience  have  shown  Knights  the 
exact  blend  of  oils  that  will  stimulate  the  skin  to 
loveliness — Knight's  Castile  re- 
freshes your  complexion  just  as 
4^  -^^^V  country  air  does,  and  gives  it  a 

new,  vivid  beauty.  You  can  buy 
Knight's  Castile  Soap  for  only 
4d  a  tablet,  so  start  this  wonder- 
ful complexion  treatment  to-day. 


Knight's  Castile 

SPECIALLY  MADE  FOR  THE  FACE 


KC  187-468  JOHN  KNIGHT  LIMITED  — SOAP  MAKERS  SINCE  1817 


cAN  OXYGEN' BATH 
is  a  beauty  treatment 

Imagine  it  !    Your  bath  a  veritable  beauty 
treatment,  fragrant  as  a  flower  garden, 
luxuriously    soft,    super- charged  with 
.   beautifying  oxygen — simply  by  crumbling 
a  Reudel  Bath  Cube  in  the  water. 
Oxygenated    water    dissolves  away 
secretions  and  stimulates  your  skin  to 
radiant  velvety  health ;  holds  soap  and 
dirt  in  solution  so  that  it  cannot  wash 
back    into  the    pores.  Thus 
you     get     new     life  and 
springlike     daintiness  ! 

Reudel  Bath  Cube 


Oxygenates  your  bath 


NEW  !  Reudel  Pine  Cubes  and  Reudel  Lavender  Cubes  are  now 
available — 2d.  each — or  6  cubes  in  dainty  box  1/-  (including 
Bath    Temperature    Chart    and    Reudel    Beauty  Exercises). 


You  cari^t  wash  the  wear  out  of 


ervoear  , 


You  enjoy  having  a  variety  of  frocks.  Why  not  enjoy  the  same 
variety  in  your  lingerie  and  slumberwear  ?  The  range  of 
Conloy^e  styles  and  shades  is  one  of  Its  chief  charms.  And  the 
embroidery  work  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy.  Wear  Conlowe,  and 
you  will  feel  thoroughly  luxurious  but  not  extravagant! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  STYLE  BROCHURE 

This  is  your  infallible  guide  to  the  latest  underwear  fashions.  It 
will  be  sent  you  FREE,  together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest 
"  Conlowe  "  retailer,  if  you  write  to: — 

CONLOWE,     LIMITED,     Dept.  C.46,    CXJNGLETON,  CHESHIRE. 


iNovemoer  i"*. 


MINUTES  TO  WAIT- 


In  taste,  quality,  and  packing  the  equal  of  much  dearer 
cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large;    big  enough,  however. 


to  last  the  fid  I  10  minutes 


IN  BOXES 


30  for  II- 
GO  for 

15  for  OD 

30  for  1/- 


e  JlHlteszke 


PLAIX.     CORK     OR  'IVORY'-TIPPED 


MIMOR 


/ti(/f<y  *v  Godfrey  Phillips  Lid 


FOR     THAT     LEISURED     1/4     HOUR   —   DE     RESZKE     MAJORS,     20    for  li 


l6 


Picturegtic^r-lhe  ^rrec^m  Mo«tPo|>ulor  IMotia^inc^ 


GOSSIP 


HOULD  the  public  talk  back  at  the 
talkies?  The  question  of  film 
audience  demonstrations  is  raised 
again  in  serious  form  because  of 
the  rapidly  growing  development 
of  the  Young  England  fashion  among  the 
fans. 

Young  England,  you  will  recall,  was  the 
play  that  became  a  theatrical  joke  and 
gave  the  West  End  a  new  indoor  sport;  it 
ran  for  months  because  it  was  so  bad  that 
people  paid  good  money  to  go  in  and  "rag" 
it. 

Now  filmgoers  have  discovered  the  idea 
and  are  enthusiastically  searching  for  screen 
Young  Englands,  buying  tickets  simply  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  "razzing"  them 

Not  the  least  iromcal  feature  is  that  the 
outbreak  has  been  worse  in  the  "neighbour- 
hood houses"  of  Hollywood  than  anywhere 
else.  It  has  replaced  Handies  and  Knock 
Knock  as  the  game  of  the  hour. 

Movie  Kings  Worried 

The  procedure  consists  of  "talking  back"  to 
the  actors,  anticipating  their  Unes,  singing 
with  them,  hissing  the  villain,  cat-calling, 
jeering  and  feet  stamping. 

It's  great  fun  and  a  good  time  is  had  by  all, 
even  the  exhibitor  concerned,  because  the 
worse  the  picture  the  bigger  the  box-office 
receipts. 

The  film  world,  however,  is  seriously  worried 
over  the  possibihty  of  the  idea  spreading  until 
demonstrations,  hitherto  rare  among  movie 
audiences,  become  a  habit. 

If  the  development  is  not  checked,  it  is 
feared,  ridicule  wUl  not  be  Umited  to  bad  pictures 
but  wiU  extend  into  the  realm  of  the  average 
picture  and  even  the  super. 

The  remedy  lies  with  the  industry  itself.  We 
know  that  all  pictures  cannot  be  good,  but  it 
would  pay  the  producers  in  the  long  run  to  cut 
their  losses  and  junk  those  talkies  that  are 
obviously  bad. 

Nobody  wants  hooliganism  in  the  kinema, 
but  the  film  pubhc  has  as  much  right  as  the 
theatre  pubhc  to  express  its  disapproval  of 
inferior  entertainment. 

The  Garbo  Jinx  Again 

Now  they  are  talking  again  in  film  circles 
about  the  Garbo  leading  man  jinx,  and 
shaking  their  heads  over  the  fate  of  Robert 
Taylor  because  he  is  co-starring  with  her  in 
CamilU. 

The  legend  started  years  ago  when  the  ecUpse 
of  Jack  Gilbert  foUowed  his  silent  screen  part- 
nership with  the  Swedish  glamour  queen. 

The  superstitious  recall&d  then  that  Ricardo 


Cortez  had  never  achieved  his  outstanding 
promise  of  g^reatness  after  Greta  was  his  leading 
lady  in  The  Torrent. 

Her  countryman,  Lars  Hanson,  Nils  Asther, 
and  Gavin  Gordon  loved  Garbo  on  the  screen: 
all  were  nearly  as  great  as  Taylor  is  to-day,  and 
aU  subsequently  and  almost  unaccountably 
faded  out. 

Gable  Survived 

The  superstition  gained  strength  when  Charles 
Bickford,  to  whom  the  endearments  of 
the  Voice  the  World  has  Waited  For  were 
directed  in  Anna  Christie,  afterwards  failed 
to  fulfil  his  expected  screen  destiny.  Robert 
Montgomery,  it  is  claimed,  has  never  been  the 
same  since  Inspiration. 

Clark  Gable  broke  the  hoodoo  in  The  Rise  of 


Judith  Barrett  is  one  of  Holly- 
uxMxi's  up  and  coming  ingenuds. 
You  will  see  her  in  "Flying 
Hostess." 


Helga,  but  Ramon  Noviirro  started  on  the  well- 
known  toboggan  after  Mata  Hari,  his  last 
reaUy  big  hit. 

One  has,  however,  noticed  no  decUne  in  the 
careers  of  Herbert  Marshall  and  Fredric  March, 
who  survived  the  jinx  in  The  Painted  Veil  and 
Anna  Karenina. 

A  New  Screen  "Sleeper" 

In  films  the  customer  is  always  right  and  the 
producer  is  often  wrong.  The  latest  picture 
to  turn  out  to  be  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a 
"sleeper"  is  The  Gay  Desperado. 

"Sleepers"  are  presumably  so-called  because 
they  catch  the  movie  kings  napping.  They  are 
those  movies,  like  The  Thin  Man,  which,  pro- 
duced without  any  great  hope,  expense  or 
ballyhoo,  are  unexpectedly  hailed  by  the  pubhc 
as  epics. 

"Sleepers"  are  not  new,  of  course.  WTien 
James  Cruze  made  The  Covered  Wagon,  execu- 
tives were  so  disheartened  about  the  rushes  he 
sent  daily  from  location  that  they  ordered  him 
back.  He  refused  to  return,  and  the  picture  was 
recognised  on  release  (and  has  been  ever  since 
for  thatmatter)  as  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  kinema. 

Caught  England  Unawares 

More  recent  examples  have  been  Disraeli, 
Lady  for  a  Day,  The  Informer,  and  One 
Night  of  Love. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 


{Continued  from  page  5) 

Nobody  in  Holljrwood,  least  of  all  Columbia, 
its  sponsors,  attached  much  importance  to  It 
Happened  One  Night  until  it  reached  the  screen 
(PiCTUREGOER,  incidentally,  discovered  it  for 
you  here),  and  Flying  Down  to  Rio  attracted 
practically  no  interest  until  the  fans  picked  out 
the  dancing  of  Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire 
for  themselves. 

Little  was  heard  even  about  Mr.  Deeds  Goes 
to  Toum  until  the  pubUc  adopted  the  picture  as 
a  hit. 

Similarly,  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII 
caught  the  English  industry  unawares.  Nobody 
would  look  at  the  idea. 

A  Masculine  Grace  Moore 

In  the  case  of  The  Gay  Desperado,  the  picture's 
possibihties  were  never  suspected  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Immediately  on  its  completion  its  producers, 
Mary  Pickford  and  Jesse  Lasky  (who  were 
known  to  be  disappointed  with  their  earlier 
efiort  One  Rainy  Afternoon),  announced  with  a 
sigh  that  they  were  folding  up  their  tents  for 
good. 

Then  The  Gay  Desperado  reached  the  screen 
and  was  accorded  raves  wherever  it  was  shown. 

Now  it  is  expected  to  do  for  Nino  Martini 
what  One  Night  of  Love  did  for  Grace  Moore. 

Cruelty  to  Animals 

Allegations  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  are  again 
causing  a  scandal,  which  should  be  cleared  up 
right  away. 

Strong  moves  are  afoot  at  the  moment 
to  tighten  the  existing  restrictions.  The 
Humane  Society,  for  instance,  has  demanded 
the  privilege  of  checking  scripts  and  stories  of 
films  using  animals  before  they  go  into  produc- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  they  are  checked  for 
breaches  of  the  morality  codes. 


Trip-rope  Trick 


The  present  situation  has  been  brought  about 
through  charges  of  cruelty  in  connection  with 
the  charge  scenes  of  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade. 

I  know  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  charges; 
anyway,  what  happened  was  that  the  animals 
charged  the  guns  and  then  the  animal  lovers 
charged  some  of  the  company  ofl&cials — at  the 
Sonora  court. 

The  allegation  was  that  three  horses  had  had 
to  be  killed  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  they 


Warren  Wt/Iwm  unll  have  to  come  up  to  see 
Mae  West  this  time — the  actor  takes  a  count 
in  a  scene  from  "Go  West,  Young  Man,"  which 
also  features  Isabel  Jewel  and  Lyle  Talbot. 


received   through   the    old    trip-rope  trick. 

Three  officials,  including  the  assistant  director, 
were  fined. 

Frank  McHugh*s  Big  Break 

I wonder  if  Three  Men  on  a  Horse  will  make 
a  front  rank  comedy  star  of  Frank  McHugh. 
Frank  has  for  a  long  time  been  turning  in  a 
fine  job  of  work  on  the  screen,  as  one  of  the 
studio's  stock  company,  playing  small  parts, 
providing  comedy  relief  in  the  Warner  musicals, 
and  saving  big  pictures  for  the  stars. 

For  years  he  has  been  the  Directors'  Friend 
at  Burbank.  "This  opening  is  a  bit  flat,"  or 
"the  film  is  not  shaping  up  too  well,"  they'd 
yell  in  frantic  S.O.S.  messages  to  the  front 


office,  "write  in  a  bit  for  McHugh."  And 
McHugh  never  let  them  down. 

Now  they  have  given  him  what  virtually 
amounts  to  a  stellar  lead,  one  of  the  few  big 
comedy  roles  written  in  years.  Eddie  Cantor 
himself,  I  know,  wanted  to  play  it. 

Well,  here  is  one  filmgoer  who  will  be  crossing 
fingers  for  Frank  when  the  picture  reaches  the 
screen.  I  like  Frank  McHugh,  and  the  talkies, 
heaven  knows,  need  new  front-rank  comedy 
stars. 

McHugh,  by  the  way,  had  appUed  for  one 
of  the  small  roles  in  the  film  and  had  been 
disappointed  when  he  was  turned  down. 

The  assignment  to  the  lead  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  him. 

The  comedian  is  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
film  actors.  He  still  lives  in  a  small  house,  which 
hasn't  even  a  swimming  pool. 

Dearth  of  Comedy  Stars 

One  of  the  most  serious  screen  problems  of 
the  moment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the 
shortage  of  good  funuy  men.  The  position  will 
be  even  more  critical  if,  as  appears  likely. 
Laurel  and  Hardy  part  company,  though  I 
have  never  considered  either  Oliver  or  Stan  a 
genius. 

Chaplin  offers  his  precious  wares  too  infre- 
quently these  days  to  be  considered  a  factor  as 
a  laughter-maker  and  most  of  the  others  have, 
through  sheer  lack  of  ingenuity,  become  stereo- 
typed or  have  ceased  to  be  funny  at  all. 

Fortune  dealt  both  him  and  us  an  unkind 
blow  in  the  matter  of  W.  C.  Fields.  The  health 
of  Fields,  the  one  great  comedy  discovery  since 
talkies,  broke  down  just  when  he  had  the  world 
at  his  feet. 

He  is  now,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
progressing  well.  He  hsa  been  in  a  sanatorium 
in  Pasadena,  is  looking  better  and  is  writing  a 
book.  It's  called,  he  says,  Murder  In  a  Hospital 
and  is  alleged  to  be  a  running  account  of  how 
they  tried  to  kill  him  during  the  cure  ! 

Oh  !  Mona 

Talking  of  swimming  baths   (we  were  just 
now,  weren't  we?)  Mona  Barrie  has  set  up 
a  record  of  some  sort  or  another. 


"  '  That's  one  thdng  we'll  want,  Dean  '  he  said. 
'  These  two  windows  will  have  to  come  out 
for  the  time  being.'" 

"The  Dean,  they  say,  has  not  yet  recovered." 

Well,  it's  a  good  story.  .  .  . 


Do  you  remember  Joe  Cob,  who  played  the 
fat  boy  in  the  "Our  Gang"  comedies  for 
years  ? 

Joe  has  grown  up  now — he  is  19 — and  is 
seeking  a  come-back  as  an  adult  actor.    He  is 


Above :  Greta  Garbo  and  Robert  Taylor 
'  Camille."    They  are  talking  again 
"  Garbo  jinx  on  leading  men 
page  5) 


Mona  has  bought  her  pool  first  and  is  adding 
the  house  afterwards. 

The  pool  is  on  a  mountain  top  and  was  to 
have  been  part  of  a  sanitorium  but  the  funds 
ran  out.  The  new  owner  is  now  building  a 
kitchen,  living,  and  sleeping-room,  on  to  it. 

Five  Bobs'  Worth  of  Dietrich 

So  they  are  going  to  charge  5/-  a  time  to  look 
at  Dietrich  in  the  flesh.  Marlene's  first- 
night  mobbing  parties  have  brought  a  heap  of 
criticism  down  on  her  carefully  coifiured  head. 

Now,  it  is  announced,  the  star  is  to  attend  the 
Red  Cross  Ball  at  Grosvenor  House,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  and  special  balcony  accommodation 
affording  a  close-up  view  of  her  will  be  available 
to  the  public  for  the  nimble  "dollar." 

I  do  not  know  whether  genuine  fans  will 
regard  the  innovation  as  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  an  actress  who  is  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  the 
screen. 

A  more  dreadful  possibiUty  is  that  the  muster 
of  the  faithful  may  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
One  imagines  that  the  fact  that  Marlene  is  to 
be  put  up  as  a  pubUc  peep  show  at  a  hospital 
ball  will  not  be  widely  advertised. 

I  advertise  it  here  for  the  same  reason  (pre- 
sumably) as  Miss  Dietrich  consented  to  the 
stunt — because  it  is  in  a  good  cause. 

A  Tale  of  a  Cameraman 

While  there  is  still  no  news  of  special  Corona- 
tion Year  films,  the  news-reel  companies 
are  already  busy  with  their  plans  for  the  day. 

Variety  tells  a  story  of  how  a  Paramount 
cameraman  "knocked  over  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster Abbey  while  news-reel  units  were 
discussing  with  him  the  possibilities  of  filming 
the  ceremony." 

"Cameraman,"  the  tale  goes  on,  "casting  an 
appraising  eye  round  the  Abbey  to  seek  out 
camera  positions,  spied  two  priceless  stained 
glass  windows,  which  are  among  the  most 
jealously  guarded  treasures  of  the  ancient  pile. 


Hollywood's  mystery  couple — a  charmir^  and 
intriguing  informal  shot  of  Charles  Chaplin 
and  Paulette  Goddard. 


going  to  work  again  on  the  Hal  Roach  lot. 

With  the  exception  of  Madge  Evans,  the 
later  fate  in  films  of  the  infant  prodigies  has 
been  a  melancholy  one. 

Mary  Kornmann,  another  grown-up,  former 
member  of  the  "Gang"  has  played  a  few 
ingenues,  mostly  in  quickies,  without  causing 
the  reigning  queens  any  loss  of  beauty  sleep. 

Jackie  Coogan,  who  started  it  all,  has  done 
nothing  apart  from  appearing  with  fair  regu- 
larity in  the  Hollywood  night-life  gossip  and 
production  forecasts. 

Wesley  Barry,  a  big  star  in  his  youth,  has  had 
a  few  juvenile  leads,  but  has  so  far  failed  to 
give  any  signs  of  re-making  his  name. 

And  when  last  I  heard  of  Baby  Marie  Osborne, 
who  was  a  Shirley  Temple  in  her  day,  she  was 
rather  proud  of  working  as  a  stand-in  for 
Ginger  Rogers. 

Successor  to  Cagney 

The  firm  of  Warner  has  found  a  likely  successor 
to  their  Mr.  James  (Cave  Man)  Cagney, 
but  his  name  is  Archie  ! — .Archie  Roberts,  in  full. 

Archie  is  a  newcomer  to  pictures  from  a 
little-theatre  group  and  is  described  as  being 
of  the  "rough  and  ready"  type. 

He  is  to  be  groomed  almost  immediately  for 
Cagney  roles. 

First  of  all,  however,  they  are  going  to  change 
that  first  name. 

Pugilistic  Heroines  Now 

What  with  the  deliberate  introduction  of  a 
Cagney  successor  and  Gary  Cooper 
having  to  land  a  punch  on  our  Madeleine 
Carroll  in  The  General  Dies  at  Dawn  the  "sock 
the  lady"  era  lingers  on  in  films. 


But  Mae  West  is  out  to  reverse  the  roles. 
Go  West  Young  Man  may  introduce  a  vogue 
for  pugilistic  hero-hitting  heroines. 

.Viae,  as  a  temperamental  movie  star,  lands 
a  haymaker  on  Warren  William,  as  her  press 
agent,  and  knocks  him  down. 

The  star  packs  a  punch,  too,  according  to 
Mr.  William.  She  is,  of  course,  the  daughter  of  a 
prize  fighter  and  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  regular  patrons  of  the  Hollywood  boxing 
matches. 

Another  Impending  Revolt  ? 

The  Warners  seem  to  be  unfortunate  with 
their  players  and  at  the  moment  another 
revolt,  that  of  Pat  O'Brien,  is  impending. 

That  zealous  Irish- American  is  registering 
\  igorous  protest  over  the  type  of  role  assigned 
him  and  he  is  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  studio  that  he  should 
portray  characters  other  than 
those  of  Irish  cops  or  prize  fighters. 

To  lend  force  to  his  argument, 
he  has  purchased  for  himself  an 
unproduced  play  on  the  life  of 
Robert  Emmet,  in  which  he  is 
trj'ing,  with  indifferent  success, 
to  interest  the  firm. 

O'Brien  has  taken  the  attitude 
that  with  the  number  of  good 
Irish  stories  being  made,  he  should 
be  allowed  something  worth  while. 
He  wanted  to  join  the  casts  of  The 
Informer  and  Parnell,  but  couldn't, 
k  and    RKO  sought  him   for  The 

W  ;  Plough  and  the  Stars,  but  Warners 
■   /  declined. 

'  '    More  War  Films 

here  are  signs  of  another  minor 
cycle  of  war  pictures.  Uni- 
versal is  to  make  The  Road  Back, 
Eric    Remarque's   sequel   to  All 
Quiet  on  the  VVestern  Front.  James 
Whale  is  to  direct  it,  but  I  am 
inchned  to  think  that  the  publicity 
department  is  in  error  in  describing 
him  as  the  genius  behind  the  previous  Remarque 
screen  epic.   It  was  Lewis  Milestone  who  got  the 
credit  at  the  time. 

At  any  rate.  The  Road  Back  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  discovery  of  several  stars  of  the 
future.  All  Quiet,  you  remember,  made  a  star 
of  Lew  Ayres  and  brought  into  screen  prominence 
Ben  .\lexander,  Russell  Gleason,  Slim  Summer- 
ville  and  several  others.  Whale  is  at  present 
looking  for  six  likely  young  men. 

Any  Woman  Can  be  Beautiful 

I suppose  the  statisticians  will  get  round  to  it 
some  time,  but  at  a  rough  e.stimate  I  should 
say  that  the  films  have  increased  the  general 
standard  of  feminine  beauty  by  about  forty 
per  cent. 

Wally  Westmore.  one  of  the  famous  English 
Westmore  brothers,  head  of  the  make-up 
department  at  Paramount,  declares  that  if  a 
woman  is  ugly  to-day  it  is  her  own  fault. 

"Give  me  any  woman  with  a  personality  and 
fairly  regular  features,"  he  says,  "and  I  will 
make  her  beautiful."  "The  art  of  making  oneself 
beautiful,  he  considers,  ought  to  be  taught  in 
high  schools. 

Katie  Breaks  a  Record 

Katharine  Hepburn  may  have  a  reputation 
for  childish  exhibitionism  off  the  screen, 
but  on  the  set  she  is  one  of  the  most  hard-working 
of  troupers. 

She  has  set  up  a  record  for  consecutive 
shooting  in  one  film  in  A  Woman  Rebels. 

When  the  picture  was  completed,  it  was  found 
that  Miss  Hepburn  had  worked  continuously 
for  fifty-three  days  with  only  Sundays  off.  Tlie 
production  had  a  fifty-four-day  schedule  and 
Katie  was  on  the  set  every  day  but  one. 

In  addition,  the  red-haired  star  had  to  wear 
twenty-two  different  gowns,  charging  them 
back  and  forth  approximately  three  times  each 
for  lapping  scenes. 

As  the  action  of  the  picture  covers  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  she  also  hud  to  change  make-up 
and  coiffeur  more  than  fifty  times. 

MALCOLM  PHILLIPS 


..5(  BctU-  Ddt  LS  picture 
.    the  big  revolt  uas 
The  Goldm  Arrou  ."  She 
is  iK-en   here  uith  Cmngc 
Bunt  during  production. 


HUSBAND 


PRODUCERS  may  quail  before  her 
very  decided  ideas  on  what  is 
best  for  Bette  Davis,  the  actress. 
Interviewers  may  gasp  over  the 
vivid  ideas  of  this  bright  young 
modem  with  the  big  blue  eyes  and  the 
provocative  lips. 

But  there's  one  man  in  Hollywood  who  isn't 
at  all  impressed  by  the  fame  and  impor- 
tance of  Bette  Davis,  Academy  prize-winner. 
That's  Harmon  O.  Nelson,  her  husband  ! 
Bette  told  me,  "Both  Ham  and  I  have 
always  believed  that  it's  possible  for  a  couple 
to  live  in  Hollywood  without  going  in  for  the 
artificiality  and  show  so  often  associated 
with  stardom.  With  the  help  of  Ham's 
sanity  and  good  commonsense,  I've  proved 
this  to  myself — actresses  can  live  like  people  I 
"I  couldn't  be  temperamental  and  movie- 
starrish  at  home  even  if  I  wanted  to.  Ham 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  He'd  walk  out  on  me. 
If  I  ever  feel  like  throwing  dishes — and  I 
guess  every  woman  does,  once  in  a  while — 
I  have  to  throw  them  at  synthetic  husbands 
in  my  pictures. 

"Maybe  that  in  itself,"  she  observed  impishly, 
"is  good  for  my  art.  I  have  to  save  my  acting 
for  the  screen  ! 

"Someone  once  asked  me,"  she  added,  "if 
stars  should  try  to  create  glamour  and  excite- 
ment by  living  up  to  the  exotic  ideas  some  fans 
have  of  Hollywood.  I  wouldn't  know  the  answer. 
I've  never  had  a  chance  to  find  out  !" 

And  the  story  of  how  Ham  and  Bette  have 
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is  a  fascinating  story 


kept  Bette  Davis,  the 
Star,  out  of  their  mar- 
riage, making  it  one  of 
Hollywood's  gayest  and 
most  delightful  unions, 
that  has  never  been  published  before. 

Once  she  puts  foot  inside  the  rambling. 
New  England-type  home  that  is  furnished  with 
lovely  antiques,  bowls  of  flowers,  and  small 
"throw"  rugs,  Bette  completely  J^^rgets  the 
girl  whose  sharp  personality  captured  a  world 
audience  in  a  series  of  startling  roles. 

She  receives  friends,  on  late  summer 
afternoons,  out  on  a  shaded  front  porch  wdth 
only  a  green  stretch  of  lawn  and  a  white  picket 
fence  protecting  her  privacy  from  a  busy  boule- 
vard in  one  of  Hollywood's  not-too-fashionable 
districts. 

No  movie-star  seclusion  here  !  Small  boys 
ride  by  on  bicycles  and  call  out,  "Hi,  Bette 
Davis  !"  as  they  pass.  Conversation  is  some- 
times made  difficult  by  a  roar  of  traffic.  Being 
human,  Bette  threatens  to  move.  It's  significant 
that  she  pleads  with  Ham — "aren't  you  getting 
just  a  little  tired  of  all  this  racket?" 

"We  can't  move,"  he  shouts  back  across  the 
porch.  "Not  yet."  And  that  settles  it,  for  Mr. 
Nelson  is  very  much  the  master  of  his  own 
house.  As  Bette  wants  it. 

They  still  live  under  the  unique  arrangement 
they  worked  out  back  in  the  days  when  Ham 
was  just  a  struggling  young  orchestra  leader 
instead  of  one  of  the  town's  most  popular  band- 
masters, as  he  is  to-day.  He  pays  half  the 
expenses,  she  pays  half.   And  even  Hollywood, 


'Cause- 


He  Doesn't  Treat 
Me  as  a 
Star 


BetteDavis 


in  this  v(\te:rv\e<w 


sceptical  at  first,  admits  now  that  the  plan  is  a 
smashing  success. 

Their  friends  are  not  influential  people,  but 
writers,  young  business-folk — intelligent  rather 
than  professionally  intellectual. 

When  Bette  goes  shopping,  she  will  actually 
bring  home  bundles  under  her  own  arms  If 
you  call  her  on  the  telephone,  she's  Ukeiy  to 
answer  herself,  not  barricading  behind  a  bat- 
talion of  butlers  and  secretaries.  She  isn't 
surrounded,  as  stars  sometimes  are,  by  an 
army  of  "stooges" — toadies  who  know  how  to 


"  a  sleepy  look,  and  when  they  weren't  looking,  I 
rubbed  off  the  make-up. 

"Actresses  should  look  like  people,  too  !" 

Just  then  Ham  came  up  t'  'ront  walk  with  a 
school  friend  of  his  anc  Bt  -e's  at  Gushing 
Academy,  which  they  both  ■  .ided  back  East. 
Only  it  turned  out  that  he  hadn't  gone  there  with 
them.  He  had  arrived  as  a  freshman  just  as 
Bette  graduated.  "  I  can't  bear  it,  "  she  shrieked. 
"  You're  making  me  feel  like  an  old  woman  !" 

Immediately,  reminiscences  of  Gushing  Acad- 
emy began.  The  teacher  who  had  always  been 
so  severe  but  who  was,  they  realized  now,  a  fine 
influence,  and  a  gentleman.  Bette  had  just 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  winner  of  the  "Bette 
Davis  Gup,"  presented  each  year  for  excellence 
in  sports.  She  confided  in  an  aside  :  "Some  girls 
hate  their  school  days.  I  adored  mine.  Perhaps 
I'd  have  disliked  the  usual,  correct  and  formal 
girls'  school,  but  Gushing  is  co-educational  and 
sometimes  I  think  I  was  happy  just  because 
Ham  was  there. 

"  I  was  '  his  girl,'  then,  and  I  can  still  remember 
one  day  when  he  had  a  terrific  battle  with  a 
fellow  who'd  been  his  enemy  all  through  school. 
They  fought  in  the  gym,  which  was  right  under 
the  room  where  I  was  attempting  to  have  my 
dancing  lesson.    I'd  wave  my  arms  and  kick 


nil 


Above :  Bette  shuts  the 
studios  out  of  her  home  life. 
Right :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harmon  Nelson — their  mar- 
riage is  one  of  the  gayest  in 
Hollywood. 


laugh  at  her  quips  and  to  applaud  her  enthusi- 
asms. 

All  this — the  simplicity  of  her  home  and 
marriage — is  part  of  Bette's  own  definite  plan. 
"Alter  all,  we're  called  on  to  play  simple  human 
beings  on  the  screen.  How  can  we  hope  to  do  it 
successfully  if  we  isolate  ourselves  in  a  Holly- 
wood atmosphere,  meeting  only  other  actors  and 
actresses  in  a  make-believe  world  where  good 
parts,  top  billing,  and  the  latest  bits  of  scandal 
are  all  that  count  ? 

People  made  fun  of  me  when  I  hved  in  a 
roadside  auto  camp  one  vacation  and  cooked, 
swept,  cleaned,  and  kept  house  for  my  husband 
just  as  women  do  aU  over  the  world.  I  needed 
that  experierce,  and  because  of  the  demands  of 
my  work,  I  had  never  been  able  to  have  it  in 
Hollywood.  I  wanted  it,"  she  added  definitely, 
"  not  only  for  my  own  good  but  also  to  prove  to 
Ham  that  I  could  be  a  real  wife  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  not  just  a  part-time  wife  whose 
job  is  pretty  impwrtant  to  her,  too. 

'I  travel  by  car  as  I  did  in  Britain,  instead 
of  by  train  or  aeroplane,  because  it's  fun  to  meet 
people  all  over  the  country — small-town  hotel 
keepers,  petrol  station  men,  and  others.  To  be 
a  good  actress  you  have  to  know  j>eople.  To  be 
a  happy  j>erson,  I'd  have  to  anyway  ! 

"I  go  to  little  outljring  theatres  instead  of 
the  big  ones,  because  I  want  to  know  what  the 
average  audiences  hke,  what  they  clap  for, 
■what  stupid  artificialities  they  laugh  at  ! 

"I've  learned  too — I've  argued  for  days  with 
make-up  men  and  technicians  over  little  points 
in  my  pictures.  There  was  a  scene  where  I  was 
supposed  to  be  wakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  They  wanted  me  to  wear  a  lovely  make- 
up and  look  fresh  as  the  dawn.  I  insisted  upon 
towsled  hair  and  a — "  she  demonstrated  this — 


my  legs  and  smile  prettily,  and  all  the  time  I 
kept  hearing  these  awful  sloshing  noises  and 
tremendous  thumps  and  bangs." 

"  He  just  about  killed  me,"  Ham  admitted. 

Bette  looked  at  him  fondly.  "  I  bet  you  could 
beat  him  now." 

"And  don't  think  I  won't  try,"  Ham  said, 
"if  ever  I  see  him  again  !" 

Bette  refuses  to  dramatise  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  school  sweethearts — or  that  they 
waited  for  each  other  whUe  she  struggled  toward 
success  in  Hollywood  and  he  tried  to  get  a  start 
in  New  York. 

"  I'd  have  married  somebody  else,"  she 
insists,  "if  I'd  met  anyone  nice  enough." 

She  won't  dramatise  the  success  of  her 
marriage,  either.  Ham  wouldn't  let  her  even 
if  she  tried  it.  When  she  had  a  vacation  recently, 
she  may  have  expected  considerable  breaking- 
up  of  his  usual  routine  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  so  he  could  be  with  her.  Other  stars' 
husbands  have  done  this',  and  found  themselves, 
before  long,  playing  glorified  attendants. 

Ham  kept  right  on  with  his  daily  golf  g£unes, 
with  his  orchestra  practice,  with  his  orchestra 
work  each  night  in  a  popular  Hollywood  cafe. 
The  golf  games  bothered  Bette  most,  because 
she  had  always  hated  the  game.  "That's  one 
sport  I'll  never  be  interested  in  !"  she  has  said 
with  her  usual  emphasis.  "  It's  a  ridiculous 
game  for  a  woman,  anyway." 

Now  she's  taking  golf  lessons — and  loving 
them  ! — so  she  can  go  around  the  course  with 
Ham  some  day. 

Even  in  her  public  career  of  Bette  Davis,  this 
amazing  girl  doesn't  Uve  up  to  the  standards  the 
feminine  stars  have  set  for  themselves.  Just 
the  other  day  she  sought  to  play  the  role  of 
Queen  Ehzabeth  in  Katharine  Hepburn's  new 
picture,  Mary  of  Scotland. 

It  was  so  unprecedented  that  no  one  knew 
what  to  say — an  Academy  award  winner  begging 
for  a  supporting  role  in  another  star's  picture  ! 
Bette  even  got  herself  a  costume  as  Ehzabeth 
and  had  portraits  specijiUy  taken,  but  another 
assignment  kept  her  from  playing  the  part. 

She's  one  star  who  can  say,  "I'd  rather  play 
a  good  part  no  matter  how  small,  than  a  big 
meaningless  one  !"  and  really  prove  she  means  it. 

But  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  bring 
it  home  with  her,  if  she  ever  confuses  the  two 
roles,  Mrs.  Harmon  Nelson  and  Bette  Davis, 
Ham  will  bring  forth  a  pet,  ego-deflating 
nickname  he  reserves  for  these  occasions,  when 
he  says,  "Now,  Bess  ■ !" 

MARK  DOWLING 


The  star  takes  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  dealing 
with  her  fan  mail  and 
devotes  a  certain  time 
each  day  to  its 
perusal. 
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November  14.  1936 

Walter  Forde's  dog, "Chxmi." 
takes  a  look  through  the 
camera  while  his  master  is 
directing.  On  the  right  is 
Richard  Tauber. 


( 


rY  film  career 
started  at 
the  age  of 
six  months, 
in  defiance 
of  the  law  existing  in 
this  country  forbidding 
those  of  tender  age  to 
take  an  active  part  in 
the  making  of  motion 
pictures.  Until  then  I 
was  leading  a  quiet 
country  life   in  some 

Lincolnshire      kennels.  ^^^^^^^^ 
I  should  perhaps  state 
here  that  I  am  a  wire- 
haired  terrier  by  birth 

(and  by  this  I  mean,  without  any  desire  to 
appear  snobbish  about  it,  that  my  parents 
and  theirs  before  them  were  also  wire-haired 
terriers),  and  having  been  bom  into  circum- 
stances in  which  my  life  should  have  passed 
peacefully  huntin',  shootin'  and  fishin',  little 
did  I  dream  in  my  childhood  days  that  I 
should  soon  be  cast  into  the  hurly-burly  of 
film  production. 

It  so  happened  that  Walter  Forde  (a  film 
director — as  our  kennel-maid  informed  us  with 
a  certain  amount  of  awe  in  her  voice) ,  visiting  the 
kennels  one  day  with  Mrs.  Forde,  took  a  fancy 
to  me,  and  I  was  told  to  say  good-bye  to  my 
parents.  My  mother,  a  gentle  pious  creature, 
warned  me  against  the  perils  of  the  film  studios. 
My  father  said  he  thought  I  could  well  look 
after  myself,  and  winked  broadly  at  me  behind 
her  back.  And  so  my  film  career  started. 

I  was  lortunate  in  getting  my  schooUng  with 
so  experienced  a  hand  at  the  game  as  Walter 
Forde.  He  has  been  directing  films  now  for 
eighteen  years,  both  here  and  in  Hollywood,  and 
was — as  you  know — the  director  of  the  film  which 
really  started  this  current  boom  in  British  films, 
namely  Rome  Express. 

That  was  before  my  time,  of  course,  and 
I  will  say  he  made  a  pretty  good  job  of  it 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  wasn't  there 
to  superv  ise  everything.  But  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  the  Jack  Hulbert  film.  Bulldog  Jack 
(heavens  how  I  resented  that  title,  but  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  change  it  to  "  Wire 
Haired  Jack  "),  and  also  on  the  Conrad  Veidt- 
Helen  Vinson  film  King  of  the  Damned,  so  by 
the  time  he  got  his  contract  from  Max  Schach 
of  Capitol  Films  and  was  assigned  to  direct 
Land  Without  Music,  with  Richard  Tauber, 
"  Schnozzle "  Durante,  Diana  Napier,  June 
Clyde,  Derrick  de  Marney,  and  Esme  Percy 
heading  the  cast,  I  really  felt  that  I  was  now 
in  the  position  to  take  the  reins  of  government— 
so  to  speak — and  do  a  bit  of  directing  myself. 

I don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me;  I  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Walter  Forde.  As 
far  as  human  beings  go,  he  is  as  efficient  and 
imaginative  as  they  make  them,  but  the  qualifi- 
cation is  still  there — as  far  as  human  beings  go. 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  he  resents  my  showing 
him  the  way;  for  instance  when  he  all  but 
kicked  me  the  other  day  for  (so  he  said)  spoiling 
a  "  take,"  just  because  I  barked  while  Richard 
Tauber  sang  one  of  the  Oscar  Straus  songs  that 
are  a  feature  of  the  film,  I  knew  it  was  merely 
jealousy  on  his  part. 

He  must  have  realised  that  I  was  merely 
barking  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  perfect 
quiet  on  the  set.  But  there  you  are,  these  humans 
can  be  so  unreasonable. 

My  day  at  the  studios  begins  before  nine  o' 
clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  go  round  our  set 
(and  sometimes  round  the  other  sets  as  well, 
just  to  be  helpful)  and  see  that  the  carpenters, 
electricians,  painters,  etc.,  are  all  doing  their 
jobs. 

Then  perhaps  there's  a  script  conference 
to  attend,  or  a  chat  with  Richard  Tauber  in  his 
dressing-room.  Tauber  I  may  say  is  a  very  great 
friend  of  mine;  not  many  people  can  claim  the 


r^HUM  who,  as 
^  his  master, 
Walter  Forde,  puts 
it,  has  been  collabo- 
rating with  him  in 
directing  films  for 
the  last  two  years, 
here  gives  his  impres- 
sion of  a  film  in  the 
making,  as  told  to 
our  contributor , 
Roma  Nelson. 


privilege  of  having  Tauber  sing  for  their  sole 
benefit,  but  this  has  happened  to  me  time  and 
again  in  his  dressing-room,  where  he  has  a  piano. 
And  we  have  frequently  been  photographed 
together. 

Next  Diana  Napier,  or  "  Schnozzle  "  Durante 
or  June  Clyde  had  to  be  visited,  to  make  sure 
they  knew  their  lines  for  the  day,  and  had  got 
their  right  costumes  and  so  on. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  and  without 
wishing  to  appear  boastful  there  can  be 
few  dogs  who  have  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  so  many  celebrities  as  I  have. 
I  have  met  Marlene  Dietrich,  Charles  Laughton, 
and  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  on  the  Land 
Without  Music  set,  and  walking  through  the 
corridors  I  have  frequently  stopped  for  an 
informal  chat  with  most  of  the  famous  person- 
alities who  frequent  the  studios. 

Then  again  when  Walter  Forde  takes  me 
to  lunch  in  the  executives'  own  restaurant 
in  the  studios,  there's  no  end  to  the  famous 
people  to  whom  I  say  "  How  do  you  do?  " 


I have  frequently  heard  the  Guv' nor  (as  I  call 
Walter  Forde)  complain  that  being  a  film  direc- 
tor is  a  dog's  fife ;  I  wonder  if  he  reahses  how  right 
he  is  ?  Certainly  I  feel  absolutely  in  my  clement 
in  a  film  studio — there's  always  such  a  variety 
of  things  to  do  and  such  a  variety  of  things  to 
see. 

Take  for  instance  that  day  when  Marlene 
Dietrich  came  on  to  our  set  to  see  Tauber,  whom 
she  used  to  know  so  well  in  Germany  long 
before  she  became  famous. 

I  had  no  less  than  eight  hundred  people 
acting  on  the  set  that  day — and  as  I  wanted 
to  impress  this  fair  visitor  from  Hollyivood 
\vith  the  efficiency  of  our  British  produc- 
tions, you  can  imagine  what  a  busy  time  I 
had  keeping  those  eight  hundred  people  in 
order,  rounding  them  up  for  their  scenes  and 
so  on. 

I  still  can't  forgive  "The  Guv'nor "  for 
getting  me  locked  in  his  office  that  day;  he 
said  I  was  getting  in  the  way  again — there's 
gratitude  for  you  ! 


Then  there  are  all  the  "  shops  "  to  visit  daily, 
where  they  make  the  scenery,  do  the  plaster- 
work  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  scenery  in 
Land  Without  Music  is  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  film,  and  it  needed  a  lot  of 


supervising  on  my  part,  as  you  can  well 
imagine. 

There's  only  one  thing  which  I  admit  I  find 
it  impossible  to  direct  in  a  film  and  that  is  a 
fight  scene.  Time  and  again  I've  tried  to  be 
calm  and  collected  while  one  of  such  scenes 
were  being  taken,  but  my  breeding  and  heritage 
have  always  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I've 
never  been  able  to  prevent  myself  from  joining 
in  the  fight  with  great  gusto  at  the  critical 
moment. 

Well,  you  can't  fight  against  nature,  they  say, 
and  when  these  scenes  have  to  occur  I  make  the 
big  gesture  and  leave  it  to  "  The  Guv'nor  ",  who 
(curiously  enough)  never  seems  to  have  the 
slightest  desire  to  join  in  the  fight  himself.  I 
don't  like  not  being  present  when  any  shooting 
is  being  done,  but  there  are  some  things  that 
just  have  to  be  done,  and  that's  one  of  them, 
and  I  always  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
they'll  manage  without  me. 

Johnny  Boyle,  who's  in  charge  of  the  cameras, 
tells  me  that  I  have  a  habit  of  getting  into  some 
shots,  so  if  you  see  a  wire-haired  terrier  wandering 
about  one  of  the  Italian  streets  depicted  in 
Land  Without  Music  you  will  know  that  they 
just  didn't  spot  it.  But  give  me  a  hand,  if  you 
GO  happen  to  see  me,  because  for  some  time  I've 
nursed  an  ambition  to  get  into  the  acting  side 
of  the  business  and  show  Clark  Gable  and 
John  Barrymore  where  they  get  off,  and  your 
encouragement  might  draw  some  producer's 
attention  to  me.    You  never  know. 

But  whatever  side  of  the  business  I'm  in, 
films  are  the  life  for  me.  The  other  fox  terriers 
can  keep  their  huntin'  and  their  shootin'.  Give 
me  the  arc  lights,  the  bustle  in  the  studios, 
the  glamour  of  film-making — and  I'm  happy  ! 


-NEXT  WEEK 


//  you  have  regarded  Ann  \ 
Harding  as  a  wan,  long-suffering  \ 
creature,  you  have  a  surprise  coming  \ 
next  week,  when  Max  Breen  reveals  \ 
the  truth  about  the  blonde  star.  \ 

   J 
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November  14,  1936 


In  this  illuminating 
int  erview  Max 
Breen  solves  a 
problem  that  has 
puzzled  picturegoers 
for  years — why  is 
Ricardo  Cortez  not 
a  star  ? 


OU  all  know  Ricardo 
Cortez — tall  and  dark 
and  handsome,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished 
actors  in  the  Hollywood  studios, 
virile  and  versatile. 

You've  probably  seen  him 
dozens  of  times — as  a  gangster, 
a  crook  attorney  (he's  a  wow 
of  a  crook  attorney !),  a 
detective,  a  dancer — always 
turning  in  a  faultless  perform- 
ance. 

And  it  may  have  occurred 
to  you  some  dozens  of  times 
to  wonder  why  this  man, 
having  everything  it  takes,  has 
never  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
stardom. 

I  confess  it  has  puzzled  me  for  years — 
until  I  met  him  the  other  day,  and  he  told 
me  the  reason. 

I  called  on  him  in  his  suite  in  a  West  End 
hotel,  where  he  was  having  a  "  day  off  " 
between  shots  of  his  first  British  film. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  him  looking  so  young; 
having  been  accustomed  to  seeing  him  in  pictures 
since  1921.  I  had  begun  to  imagine  he  had 
always  been  there. 

"Sure,  I  started  young,  "  ho  agreed.  "And 
maybe  there  was  a  time,  before  I  really  knew 
the  game,  when  it  would  have  seemed  good  to 
be  plastered  all  over  the  front  of  the  house, 
with  my  name  in  neon  lights  over  a  thousand 
marquees. 

"  I  suppose  every  youngster  in  films  dreams 
of  that,  and  then  as  he  begins  to  get  to  know 
the  ropes,  he  gets  a  different  view." 

"Not  all  of  them."  I  murmured. 

"Oh,  sure,  sure  !  Some  gfj  right  on,  and  some 
go  right  out    I  chose  the  middle  way." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Hicardo  Cortez 
has  never  allowed  himself  to  get  mixed  up  in 
the  game  of  politics  that  constitutes  a  star's 
life  in  Holly wootJ. 
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"Getting  on"  .  .  .  what  is  it?  Perhaps 
thirty  per  cent,  good  looks,  twenty  per  cent, 
acting  ability,  fifty  per  cent,  string-pulling  and 
back-scratching  and  log-rolling. 

That  has  never  appealed  to  Cortez.  .\lthough 
living  in  Hollywood,  he  is  not,  in  any  literal 
.sense,  of  it.  His  friends  are  not  necessarily 
"motion  picture"  people,  and  he  certainly 
does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  forgather  with 
people  merely  because  they  have  influence  in  the 
film  world. 

That  is  the  means  whereby  he  avoids  being  a 
star;  and  now  for  the  reason  why  he  does. 

"Take  as  an  example  this  film  I'm  playing 
in  at  Pinewood  for  British  and  Dominions," 
he  said.  "  It's  a  good  story,  and  very  unusual; 
a  fellow  who  is  an  adept  at  imitating  voices 
is  tricked  by  the  villain  into  swindling  his 
brother,  head  of  a  ship-building  firm. 

"  The  role  of  the  swindler  is  being  played 
by  Hasil  Sidney;  Randle  Ayrton  is  the  ship- 
builder, and  this  is  a  grand  part;  absolutely 
the  cream  of  the  picture. 

"The  part  I  play  is  the  hero,  pleasant  enough 
but  not  very  much  to  it. 

"Well,  here's  the  point;  I'm  billed  together 


with  Sally  Eilers  as  playing  the  two  leads  in  the 
picture.  Supposing  I'd  arrived  from  Holly- 
wood, a  way-up,  big-shot,  front-rank  star, 
and  they'd  handed  me  that  script,  what  would 
I  have  said  ? " 

"That  the  part  wasn't  big  enough,"  I 
suggested. 

"Exactly!  And  you  couldn't  have  blamed 
me,  because  I'd  have  my  reputation  to  think  of, 
and  a  star's  reputation  goes  with  big,  meaty 
roles.  He  may  survive  two.  even  three  com- 
paratively small  parts  .  .  .  but  not  four. 

"All  right,  I'd  have  beefed  about  the  part, 
and  because  I  had  the  glamour  of  Hollywood 
about  me  they  would  probably  have  altered 
it — made  it  longer  and  fatter  and  thrown 
the  whole  story  completely  off  balance. 

"That  might  have  paid  me  as  a  star;  but  it 
certainly  wouldn't  pay  me  as  an  actor,  for  in 
that  capacity  my  chief  interest  lies  in  getting 
a  good  film." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,  Mr.  Cortez," 
I  pointed  out.  "it  seems  a  pity  to  me  that  you're 
not  a  .star;  we  could  do  -A^th  a  few  stars  with  that 
point  of  view." 

".\h,  but  maybe  stardom  would  affect  my 


view,"  he  laughed.  "It  frequently  does,  I've 
noticed.  No,  I  prefer  to  go  along  on  an  even 
keel — neither  starring  nor  starving.  In  Holly- 
wood studios  I'm  known  as  a  '  gold  bond.' 
That's  worth  a  lot  more  to  me  than  my  name  in 
lights." 

"Now,  let's  see,  you  were  bom  in  Vienna," 
I  began. 

"Pardon — New  York,"  he  smiled. 

"  But  all  the  writers  of  publicity  matter  say 
Vienna,"  I  protested. 

"They  weren't  there — I  was,"  Ricardo 
pKjinted  out,  and  I  had  to  admit  the  truth  of 
that. 

"And  you  started  as  a  commissionaire,  and 
then  progressed  to  a  job  behind  the  scenes," 
I  went  on. 

"Sorry  to  spoil  your  story,"  he  said  regret- 
fully, "  but  I  wEis  never  a  doorman  and  never 
a  scene-shifter. 

"  My  parents  intended  me  for  a  business  career, 
and  I  went  into  a  broker's  office ;  but  I  got  excited 
about  the  theatre — you  know  it  gets  hold  of  a 
youngster's  imagination — and  did  a  lot  of 
amateur  acting;  and  then  I  gradually  eased 
into  the  profession. 

"I  can't  pretend  I  got  very  far.  In  fact,  I 
kept  on  my  job  in  the  broker's  office,  because 
even  an  actor  has  to  eat. 

"When  I  went  round  the  theatrical  agents' 
offices  hunting  the  elusive  job  from  nine  till 
three,  the  agents  were  surprised  at  my  taking 
the  word  '  No  '  so  philosophically. 

"They  didn't  know  I  had  what  we  call  an 
'  ace  in  the  hole  ' — a  nice  cosy  job  to  go  back 
into  when  work  was  scarce. 

"Then  one  day  a  friend  introduced  me  into 
Fort  Lee,  which  was  the  old  Selznick  studio 
up  the  Hudson  River.  The  proprietor  was 
Myron  Selznick,  fa,ther  of  David,  who  is  now 
head  of  Selznick  International  Pictures  and 
pro<iucer  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  ;  David  was 
quite  a  kid  then. 

"The  director  was  Rex  Ingram,  and  he  was 
making  a  film  called  The  Imp,  featuring  Elsie 
Jams.  I  was  engaged  to  play  her  brother. 

"That  was  back  in  1918,  But  it  didn't  cut  any 
ice  to  speak  of,  and  I  went  back  into  the  theatre 
and  played  some  good  parts,  some  bad,  at  in- 
tervals, for  another  year  or  two. 

"Then  in  1921  I  went  out  to  California  on 


business,  not  even  remotely  connected  with 
motion  pictures,  and  there  I  met  the  late  Irving 
Thalberg,  who  at  that  time  was  a  big  noise  at 
Universal  City. 

"Naturally,  he  didn't  know  me  as  an  actor; 
why  should  he?  My  name  wasn't  well-known 
on  Broadway.  But  he  evidently  thought  I 
looked  like  one,  for  he  offered  me  a  part  in 
The  Gentleman  from  America,  in  which  I  had  to 
play  a  Spaniard  with  Hoot  Gibson. 

"That  was  really  the  start  of  my  picture 
career — and  it's  had  some  pretty  interesting 
ups  and  downs  since  then." 

The  "  ups,"  at  any  rate,  have  certainly  been 
very  impressive;  two  of  them  in  particular 
have  stuck  in  my  memory. 

Do  you,  for  example,  realise  that  Ricardo 
Cortez  is  the  only  player  in  Hollywood  to  have 
been  billed  above  Greta  Garbo? 

The  Swedish  girl — who  had  been  accepted  by 
Metro-Gold\vyn-Mayer,  because  without  her 
they  could  not  have  her  friend  and  "  dis- 
coverer," Mauritz  Stiller — was  playing  in 
her  first  Hollywood  picture.  The  Torrent; 
and  the  star  of  that  picture  was  Ricardo 
Qjrtez. 

Do  you  remember  also  that  in  1932 — only 
four  little  short  years  ago — in  the  Picturegoer 
Gold  Medal  voting,  he  was  placed  second  only 
to  Ronald  Colman,  for  his  brilliant  performance 
in  Melody  of  Life  ? 

Just  before  the  introduction  of  sound  films, 
Cortez  was  experiencing  something  of  a  slump; 
but  talkies  sent  him  booming  again  (his  first 
talking  picture  was,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 
The  Lost  Zeppelin  with  Conway  Tearle  and 
Virginia  Valli — and  very  good  he  was) ,  and  since 
then  he  has  hardly  wavered. 

"  Every  now  and  again,  when  I  get  a  more 
important  part  that  usual,"  he  told  me,  "  you 
see  the  caption  '  Ricardo  Cortez  Makes  a  Come- 
Back.'  But  I  don't  make  any  come-backs. 
I  just  haven't  been  away  !  " 

Despite  his  romantic  appearance,  there  is 
plenty  of  quiet  coramonsense  about  him 
that  enables  him  to  extract  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  from  some  of  the  stories  that  have 
been  written  concerning  him. 

That  famous  fable,  for  instance,  about  his 
replacing  Rudolf  Valentino  is  a  pure  flight  of 
fancy. 

The  story  goes  that  \'alentino  had  had  a 
first-class  row  with  Paramount,  and  walked 
out;  whereupon  the  producer  shouted  "  I'll 
take  an  extra  and  build  him  up  bigger  than 
you  !  " — and  the  extra  he  chose  was  Jack 
Kranz,  who  was  given  the  Latin  name  of  Ricardo 
Cortez. 

"  It's  a  swell  story,"  said  "  Ric  "  with  his 
usual  apologetic  smile  when  I  recounted  it  to 
him.    "Pity  it  isn't  true  ...  I  was  a  featured 


player  at  Warners  at  the  time  Rudy  had  his 
blow-up  with  Paramount,  and  I  never  worked 
as  an  extra. 

"There  was  an  attempt  to  nominate  me  as  a 
successor  to  Valentino  at  his  death;  and 
they  also  tried  to  get  me  to  take  George 
Raft's  place  when  he  had  a  bust-up  with  his 
producers. 

"But  you  can't  fool  the  pubUc.  There's 
no  such  thing  as  a  '  second  Valentino '  or 
'  another  George  Raft,'  any  more  than,  I  hope, 
you  would  find  another  Ricardo  Cortez. 

"Why,  the  public  takes  a  world-famous 
player  like  Rudolf  Valentino  and  puts  him  in 
a  shrine;  and  when  he  dies,  that  shrine  isn't 
left  empty.  It's  still  fuU,  and  they  still  worship 
at  it. 

"I've  seen  too  many  first-rate  players  suffer 
failure  through  being  billed  as  '  a  second  Will 
Rogers,'  '  a  second  Marie  Dressier,'  '  a  second 
Lon  Chaney.'  There  just  aren't  any  second 
ones,  and  its  fatal  to  attempt  to  be. 

"  I'm  not  having  any  of  that." 

Cortez  has  always  kept  extremely  individual 
in  every  one  of  his  films  ;  some  added  touch 
of  characterisation,  some  peculiar  mannerism 
has  always  underlined  the  character. 

For  instance,  in  Bad  Company,  a  Pathe  film 
directed  by  Tay  Gamett,  in  which  he  played 
the  very  first  "  gangster  heavy  "  role,  opposite 
Helen  "Twelvetrees,  Cortez  had  a  habit  of  spin- 
ning a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  into  the  air 
and  catching  it,  during  conversations. 

And  afterwards,  when  George  Raft  appeared 
in  Scarf  ace,  he  paid  Ricardo  the  "sincerest 
form  of  flattery"  by  imitating  this  action. 

Again,  in  Special  Agent,  Cortez  conceived  the 
bright  idea  of  wearing  gloves  all  through  his 
role  as  a  "  big  shot  "  gangster — even  to  the  extent 
of  having  grey  silk  gloves  with  evening  diress — 
and  this  gave  such  a  sinister  air  to 
the  characterisation  that  no  less  a  person  than 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  America's  Scotland 
Yard,  complimented  him  on  it. 

This  flair  for  character-etching  will  serve 
him  in  good  stead  when  he  gets  round  to  direct- 
ing films  himself,  which  he  intends  to  do  before 
long. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  he  may  continue  to  play 
in  British  pictures  for  a  while;  Alexander 
Korda  knows  his  work,  for  he  appeared  in 
Korda's  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  (about  the 
only  successful  film  Alex  ever  made  in  Holly- 
wood), and  Korda's  studios  at  Denham  are  only 
three-and-a-half  miles  away  from  Pinewood, 
where  Cortez  is  now  playing. 

So  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 


They  tried  to  get  Cortez  to  iant  ucoige 
place  ;  here  they  are  together — and  they  dont 
look  like  deadly  rivals  either  !    On  the  left 
Ricardo  is  wearing  the  famous  gloves,  in  a  scene 
in  "  Special  Agent  "with  Bette  Daws. 
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Novrember  14,  1936 


DORIS  NOLAN 


KEEP  your  eye  on  this  girl  {it  won't  he  hard  at  that).  She  is  hailed 
^  as  a  big  discovery  at  Universal,  where  she  is  being  "  built-up  "  for 
stardom  in  "Top  of  the  Town,"  "St.  Moritz"  and  "Dancing  for 
Love."  Doris,  a  former  artist's  model  and  stage  actress,  made  her  screen 
debut  in  "  The  Man  I  Marry." 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


■   ru    'HE  vivacious  young  person  whose 
rn    baptismal  title  was  Joanna  Boniface 
jiffl    Winnifrith,   better  known  to  her 
r"    pubUc  as  Anna  Lee,  the  twenty-one- 
year  old  Gaumont-British  star,  in 
addition  to  keeping  the  end  of  her  first 
name,  has  definitely  justified  her  second. 

She  was  making-up  that  every  attractive 
face  of  hers  when  I  found  her  in  one  of  the 
make-up  rooms  at  the  Gaumont-British 
studios.  In  her  own  words,  "  I've  been  in 
the  restaurant  and  I  always  have  to  put 
my  mouth  on  again  after  eating  ! "  This 
remark  was  said  with  a  candour  which  is 
characteristic  of  Anna. 

What  she  feels,  she  feels  strongly  and  with 
conviction.  What  she  thinks,  she  says  with 
a  sound  bluntness  and  what  she  believes  in 
she'll  stick  to  through  thick  and  thin.  Take 
the  story,  told  in  her  own  words,  of  how  she 
came  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  see  if  you  don't 
agree  with  me  about  her  abihty  to  stick. 

"I  never  really  thought  of  going  on  to  the 
stage.  Ever  since  I  was  very  tiny  I'd  just  taken 
it  for  granted.  You  see,  my  father,  aJthough  a 
Kentish  vicar,  was  a  very  good  actor  and  very 
fond  of  theatricals.  But  my  mother  flatly 
refused  to  let  me  go  to  a  dramatic  school  until 
I  was  what  she  called  '  properly  educated.'  So  I 
made  a  bargain  with  her.  'AH  right,  but  if  1 
pass  the  Senior  Oxford  will  you  let  me  go  ? ' 

"  'Yes,'  she  agreed,  thinking  she  was  perfectly 
safe  as  I  was  then  very  young.  After  that  I  set 
to  and  swotted  as  hard  as  T  could,  and  passed 
my  Senior  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Then 
I  demanded  to  go  to  a  dramatic  school  and 
mother  had  to  let  me  !  She  couldn't  do  anything 
about  it — she'd  promised. 

"'I'm  convinced  that  you  cannot  learn  acting 
in  a  school.  You  have  to  have  the  stage  experi- 
ence and  learn  from  that,'  she  said.  So  I  left 
the  school  and  went  on  tour.  But  after  some 
time  I  got  a  bad  foot — j)oisoned  from  a  riding 
boot,  the  doctor  thought.  I  had  an  operation 
on  it  and  was  told,  when  I  left  hospital,  that  1 
would  be  slightly  lame  for  a  year  and  then  all 
right  again — that  was  a  blow  !  It  meant  I 
couldn't  take  up  my  stage  work,  so,  as  I  was 
rather  broke  by  that  time  and  also  wanted  to  see 
the  world,  I  joined  up  as  a  companion  to  a 
woman  who  was  making  a  world  tour.  I  had 
to  get  the  tickets  and  look  after  the  luggage,  and 
I  only  lost  one  trunk  in  the  whole  trip,  so  that 
wasn't  too  bad,  was  it  ? "  she  asked  with  a 
chuckle. 


And  what  about  China?   Didn't  you  have  a 
few  adventures  out  there?"  I  prompted. 
"Well,"  she  continued,  "I  was  engaged  at 
the  time  to  a  man  in  the  Navy,  out  East,  so,  of 
course,  I  was  frightfully  keen  to  go." 
"And  didn't  you  get  captured?" 
"Yes — but  it's  quite  a  common  thing  to  be 
captured  by  bandits.    Just  as  the  pirates  were 
coming  aboard  and  I  was  really  excited  and 
thought  something  thrilling  was  going  to  happ>en, 
up  came  the  Navy  and  off  scuttled  the  pirates  ! 
It  was  most  disappointing — I'm  afraid  all  my 
adventures  have  fizzled   out  at  the  critical 
moment. 

"When  we  got  out  there  it  was  at  the  time  of 
aU  that  trouble  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
when  we  were  in  Shanghai  the  Argyles  were  sent 
up — that's  when  I  became  engaged  to  a  man 
in  the  Army,  having  broken  it  off  with  the 
Navy  !"  she  added  with  a  smile.  "But  I  wasn't 
to  marry  either,  as  it  happens  !  But  to  go  back 
to  China  once  again,  the  trouble  with  bandits 
died  down,  for  as  soon  as  the  Argyles  came  up 
the  Chinese  ran  away  again  and  so  I'm  afraid 
nothing  really  exciting  happened  to  me  in 
China." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  when  you  came 
home  ?  " 

"  I  found  I'd  lost  all  my  stage  connections, 
so  I  began  to  try  and  make  new  ones  for  myself 
and  finally  took  up  screen  work  and  workwi  in 
Quota  films  for  a  bit.  Then  Al  Parker  saw  me 
and  took  me  for  an  American — that  was  while  I 
was  working  for  Fox  Films.  He  it  was  who 
picked  me  out  for  bigger  parts.  I  might  have 
gone  to  Hollywood,  but  while  I  wjis  out  in 
Egypt  on  location  with  The  Camels  are  Coming 
unit,  I  met  my  husband." 

And  thai,  of  course,  explains  Anna  Lee's 


A. 


Uking  for  England  and  her  lovely  old-world 
home  on  Bankside,  where  she  becomes  Mrs. 
Robert  Stevenson  and  rejoices  in  every  nook 
and  cranny,  in  each  window  box  and  the  living 
flowers  with  which  she  fills  them.  "We  go  to 
very  few  parties,  my  husband  and  I,  not  because 
we  are  unsociable  really,  but  there  are  so  many 
other  things  to  do.  Perhaps  it's  partly  laziness, 
also  we  enjoy  one  another's  company  jmd  I  Icwe 
my  home  !  "  she  smiled  as  she  spoke. 

Anna's  gaiety  is  in  her  smile ;  when  she  speaks 
of  something  which  g^ves  her  great  pleasure  an 
intent  look  comes  into  the  blue  eyes.  Her  very 
early  days  as  the  only  little  girl  in  her  father's 
small  school  for  boys  has  given  her  a  delightful 
poise  and  a  quiet  straight-forwardness  under- 
lying her  characteristic  feminine  impetuosity. 

It  is  this  combination  that  makes  her  what 
she  is,  very  English  and  very  charming. 

"I'm  not  fond  of  going  on  location  because  it 
means  leaving  my  house  behind  !  "  she  said, 
and  then  added,  "I'm  working  now  in  King 
Solomon's  Mines." 

This  is  a  new  Gaumont-British  picture  with 
Anna  sis  Kathy  O'Brien.  When  I  asked  about 
her  future  she  was  full  of  the  same  purposeful 
enthusiasm  which  has  placed  her  where  she  is 
to-day. 

"I  don't  want  a  star- 
ring part  for  at  least  one 
or  two  years.  I  don'-t 
want  to  run  before  I  can 
walk,  and  there  is  so 
much  to  learn.  I,  person- 
ally, don't  believe  that 
any  actor  or  actress, 
however  great,  or  how- 
ever fine,  can  really 
afiord  to  say  they  know 
everything — there  is 
always  something  more 
to  know — and  someone 
else  who  can  take  your 
place  if  you  fail." 

She  looked  apprehen- 
sively at  the  clock. 

"I  shall  have  to  go 
and  get  dressed  soon," 
she  said,  tightening  the 
belt  of  her  natty  green 
and  white  dressing- 
gown,  cut  on  tailored 
Unes,  very  neat  and  gay. 

Before  she  had  to  go, 
however,  we  had  time 
to  discuss  several 

subjects. 

"My  husband  and  I 

want  to  build  up 

together — he    to  write 

and  direct  me  and  I  to 

act  for  him.  ,  We  have 

been  gaining  experience 

lately — we    might  not 

have  hit  it  ofi  at  all  on 

the  set  '    As  it  happens 

we  do;    we  find  we  can 

work  together,  which  is 

a  great  blessing.  We 

wanted  to  be  sure  of 

that — first !  " 

Of  her  horse  Tip-Toes 

she  sp)oke  affectionately. 

"My  poor  old  horse  !  I 

haven't  had  time  to  ride 

him  much  this  year. 

Tip-Toes,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Anna's  career, 

when  necessity  demanded  it,  was  either  hired 

out  or  sold,  but  when  the  bad  times  were  over 

he  was  always  brought  back,  and  now  that  his 

money-making  capacity  is  no  longer  needed,  he 

is  settled  for  life. 

And  after  her  horse,  what  of  her  house?  It 

is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 

London.    It  is  a  Queen  Anne  and  was  built  in 


'Jlie  little  British 
star  who  is  rapid- 
ly coming  to  the 
front  tells  Kathleen 
Portlock  all  about 
her  career  and  her 
aspirations. 


Next  Week 


journalists  know  the  stars  better  than 
Jim  TuUy,  who  has  interviewed  most  of 
them  and  numbers  many  amongst  his  personal 
friends.  Next  week  he  writes  intimately  about 
Edivard  G.  Robinson,  who,  while  he  has  gained 
his  greatest  reputation  by  the  portrayal  of 
gangster  roles,  is,  actually,  one  of  the  screen's 
most  versatile  artists. 


The  star  as  Kathy 
O'Brien  in  "King 
Solomon's  Mines." 


1712.  Its  cellars  are  built  into  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  Embankment  of  the  Thames  where 
it  flows  past  Bankside.  On  this  site,  in  Eliza- 
bethan days,  stood  the  tavern  known  as  "  The 
Cardinal's  Hat,"  renowned  for  its  wine  and 
undoubtedly  associated  with  Shakespeare  who, 
at  one  time,  lived  nearby. 

England's  heart  seems  to  pulse  past  her  door 
in  the  tides  of  the  great  Thames.  The  sunsets 
come  and  go  and  ever-hungry  gulls  cry  and 
quarrel  as  they  used  to  do  when,  perchance, 
the  Poet's  eye  watched  them  from  the  windows 
of  "The  Cardinal's  Hat."  And  Anna  Le^  loves 
it  all,  when  her  hard  day's  work— which  usuaUy 
begins  at  6  a.m. — is  done. 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


ill  is 
YOUR 


Sir? 


The  Brunette 
uses  the  Natural 
or  Ochre  shade. 


To  know  her  type,  to  study  its  demands, 
to  make  every  accessory  of  her  toilet 
express  and  accentuate  her  personality 
is  the  secret  of  a  woman's  attraction. 
And  how  true  this  is  of  her  complexion. 

Her  make-up  must  blend  exactly  with 
her  natural  colouring,  emphasising  it  a 
little,  perhaps,  but  always  in  tone. 


Send  coupon  with  3d.  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  posting  to  Dept. 
P.7,  DixoT  Ltd.,  St.  Leonard's 
Works,  Mortlake,  5.PF.14,  for 
three  trial  tubes  of  Velouty. 


^  FREE^ 


SAMPLES 


M. 


That  is  why  Velouty  is  so  popular — 
there  are  shades  to  suit  every  type.  The 
powder  being  mixed  with  the  cream 
means  that  the  colour  is  blended  with 
the  cream  also  and  to  get  an  even  tone 
all  over  the  face  is  comparatively  simple. 
And  it  is  so  much  easier  to  manage  than 
loose  powder ! 

There  are  five  shades  of  Velouty  —  White, 
Ivory,  Natural,  Ochre  and  Soleil  Dare 
{Sun-gold).  It  may  be  bought  in  tubes — 4id., 
6d.,  1/-,  2/-  and  3/-,  unbreakable  handbag 
pots  1/3,  glass  pots  2/9  and  de  luxe  pots  4'6 
at  your  Chemists,  Hairdressers    or  Stores. 


Veiou 

The  ORIGINAL 

POWDER  CREAM 


7i 


Two  of  the  I'aiiHMis 


ItEAIITY  AIIIK 


SLUE  t  GOLD  LABEL 


"4111"  Face  Powdar,  nine  shadi  \.    Hnxis  i  j  &■  6d. 

"  M»tt-Cr«me  "  (the  "4711"  V(iiii\hiiiK  (■reuni). 
The  perfect  day-cream  and  ideal  foundutton  for  pouder. 

Pott  13  and  2  -  ;  tubet  i  -  and  6d. 
(Pricet  apply  in  Gt.  Britain  and  N.  Ireland  only.) 
<iarHAllM  "4711  "  Slough,  liucks. 


A  Nurse^s 
Collapse 

WASTED  AWAY  TO  A  SHADOW, 

"Last  April  1  suffered  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown,"  states  Nurse  Osborn,  of  320,  Brent- 
wood Road,  Romford,  Essex.  "I  had  severe  pains 
in  the  head  and  neck ;  the  nerves  of  my  stomach 
gave  way  and  I  had  attacks  of  vomiting.  For 
weeks  I  was  in  constant  pain;  I  couldn't  eat  or 
sleep,  and  wasted  away  to  a  shadow.  I  was  so 
depressed  that  I  was  continually  crying. 

".\t  last  I  decided  to  try  Dr.  Williams  pink 
pills,  and  after  a  few  days  there  was  a  marked 
change.  I  began  to  want  my  food,  and  soon  the 
head  pains  vanished.  There  was  no  more  vomiting, 
and  my  nerves  grew  firm  and  steady.  Now  I  can 
eat  well  and  .sleep  soundly,  and  1  have  picked  up 
all  my  lost  flesh.  It  is  a  joy  to  be  able  to  take  up 
my  profession  again." 

Not  only  for  nervous  troubles,  but  for  anaemia, 
indigestion,  sleeplessness,  rheumatism,  or  any 
ailment  due  to  poor  blood,  Dr.  Williams  brand 
pink  pills  are  invaluable.  The  reason  is  this  : 
these  pills  create  new,  rich  blood,  which  brings 
with  it  now  health,  new  vigour  and  strong  nerves. 
Try  them  now;  Is.  3d.  a  box  (triple  size  3s.) — 
but  ask  for  Dr.  Williams. 


FRBE.  No  woman  or  girl  should  miss  reading  the  booklet 
"Nature's  Warnings,"  sent  free  In  all  who  write  In  M.K.  Dept., 
36,  I-'ilzroy  Square,  London,  W.l. 


November  14,  1936 

IN  A  FEW  WEEKS 
YOU  CAN  GROW 


EYELASHES 
LIKE  THESE. 


Buy  a  tube  of  Lashtone  and  use  it 
regularly  each  night  before  retiring. 
This  remarkable  eyelash  tonic  gives 
every  woman,  whatever  her  colour- 
ing, long,  dark,  curling  eyelashes. 
Lashtone  is  not  a  cosmetic  but  a 
scientific  preparation  which  pro- 
motes a  natural  healthy  growth. 
How  much  better  than  continually 
applying  "  make-up "  to  have 
naturally  lovely  eyelashes — the  envy 
and  admiration  of  all  ;  and  you  can 
have  them.  For  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
very  first  tube  of  Lashtone  has 
brought  about  truly  wonderful 
results.  You,  too,  can  join  the  ranks 
of  lovely  women — easily,  quickly  and 
ine-xpensively.  Call  at  your  chemist's 
to-dav. 

m  THE  SCIENTIFIC 

^^^mm^m^^"^        lash  tonic 


From  BooU,  Timothr  Whites,  Tarlon,  Hurods,  SaltridgM,  Whltcleyi  and 
all  Bigii-clan  Chemists,  Stores,  Beauty  Parlours,  etc.  Price  2/8  per  tnb«. 

In  cane  ot  diflicalty  send  P.O.  direct  to  LASHTONE  PRODUCTS  (Dept.  1), 
75,  BAYSAH  STREET.  N.W  1.  and  a  tnbe  will  be  sent  to  yon  Foat  Free. 


Sighing  over  lost  loveliness,  wondering  what 
to  do  about  those  ageing  lines  and  wrinkles  ? 
Or  perhaps  you  feel  too  tired  or  imagine  you 
are  too  old  to  start  bothering  about  your 
looks  now  ?  Forty-odd  ?  That's  nothing  ! 
Snap  out  of  it  and  remember  the  girl  you 
were,  you  can  have  her  charm  still  if  you  will. 
No  matter  what  your  age,  daily  corrective 
care  on  the  lines  advocated  by  our  Beauty 
Expert  will  produce  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  your  appearance. 

RECAPTURE  LOST  LOVELINESS.— Don't  waste 
time  bemoaning  the  loss  of  your  youthful  complexion 
or  bewailing  lines  and  wrinkles.  You  can  get  rid  of 
that  middle-aged  skin,  recapture  your  lost  loveliness. 
\'ou  have  probably  neglected  your  complexion  during 
the  years  you  have  devoted  yourself  unselfishly  to 
your  family  and  your  home — but  now  your  children 
are  grown  up  you  have  more  time  to  notice  yoiu^elf 
— and  you  feel  despondent  about  it  all.  There's  still 
time  for  you  to  get  back  to  beauty,  to  reawaken  your 
husband's  fading  interest,  to  stimiilate  your  children 
to  fresh  admiration.  Shed  that  ageing  skin  and  give 
yourself  a  new,  youthful  complexion,  radiant  with 
youth  and  beauty.  All  you  want  is  an  ounce  or  two 
of  Mercolized  Wax  from  your  chemist.  Smooth  a  little 
over  face  and  neck  nightly  and  while  you  sleep  the 
wax  will  work  its  magic.  In  ordinary  cases  a  ten-day 
treatment  suffices  to  transform  neglected  skins  to 
beauty.  This  oxygenated  wax  actually  absorbs  the 
outworn  skin,  revealing  the  fresh,  yoimg  complexion 
now  concealed  beneath.  But  you  must  give  it  a  trial 
to  be  convinced  of  the  wonderful  transformation  it 
works  on  middle-aged  skins. 

N.B. — Teach  your  daughters  that  Mercolized  Wax 
keeps  their  skins  ever  youthful  and  you  tvill  spare  them 
from  experiencing  the  pangs  of  growing  old  that  you 
yourself  have  been  making  yourself  miserable  over. 

LOVELY  HAIR.— Now  let's  deal  with  those  neglected 
tresses.  Faded,  greying,  ageing !  We  prescribe  a 
StaUax  shampoo  first  of  all,  and  perhaps  a  new 
permanent  wave  to  restore  your  self-respect.  StaUax 
is  a  real  beauty  shampoo.  Use  it  always  if  you  would 
see  your  hair  at  its  best.  It  revives  the  most  neglecte<l 
hair,  bringing  out  the  hidden  lights  and  shades,  and 
giving  the  hair  a  shining,  silky  gleam.  It  also 
encourages  curls  and  waves,  be  they  natural  or 
"penned" — and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  little  golden 
granules  in  hot  water  suffices  for  a  shampoo,  making 
this  beauty  treatment  quite  inexpensive — and  within 
the  reach  of  every  purse. 

REGAIN  YOUR  YOUTHFUL  FIGURE.— Nothing  is  so 
unsightly,  or  so  ageing,  as  overweight.  If  you  have  neglected 
your  figure,  restore  it  to  slim,  youthful  beauty  without  resortiiig 
to  dangerous  diets  or  strenuous  exercises.  You  can  do  this 
simply  by  taking  Clynol  Berries.  Just  one  of  these  little 
berries  after  each  meal  and  you  can  eat  what  you  like  without 
fear  of  putting  on  weight.  And  at  the  same  time  you  know 
that  Clynol  Berries  arc  eliminating  the  fat-producing  tendency 
from  your  system.  Once  you  regain  your  normal  contour, 
Clynol  Berries  will  keep  you  slim  and  vonthful. 
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EEL 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


S-  RECENTLY  had  the 
plesisure   of  luncheon 
with   Shirley  Temple 
.  and  her  mother  at  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox 
studio  in  Fox  Hills. 

As  I  reahsed  at  several 
other  interviews  with  the 
child  star,  she  is  all  her  seven 
years,  and  not  a  bit  more 
than  that,  although  she  is 
exceedingly  intelligent. 

All  those  who  have  seen 
Shirley  in  pictures,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  would 
say  that  she  was  the  same 
way  in  real  life.  The  same 
curls,  the  same  quaint 
little  voice.  And  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Temple,  a  young,  good- 
looking  brunette,  is  proud 
of  her  child,  as  all  mothers 
should  be  ! 

But  Mrs.  Temple  is  rather 
conservative  in  her  praises 
of  Shirley,  evidently  having 
profited  by  the  experiences 
of  other  mothers  of  child 
stars,  who  talked  loud  and 
often.  I  have  been  told  by 
officials  on  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  lot  that  Mrs. 
Temple  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  her  clever  little  daughter 

She  Won't  Eat  Crusts 


Cad  to  say.  to  the  dismay  of  her  mother, 
kw»  Shu-ley  does  nol  eat  crusts.  She  has  excellent 
table  manners,  but  crusts  are  taboo  with  her  ! 

While  we  were  eating,  in  a  private  dining-room 
on  the  Fox  lot,  a  bird  flew  along  outside  the 
window.  Shirley  immediately  darted  to  the 
wmdow  and  watched  the  bird's  flight. 

The  pony,  sent  to  her  from  a  friend  in  England, 
received  so  many  gifts  of  sugar  from  California 
admirers  that  he  became  sick  and  had  to  be 
sent  to  an  animal's  hospital  ! 

Shirley  is  a  marvel  !  In  the  days  of  the 
silents  all  she  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
look  pretty,  but  now  that  sound  has  arrived 
she  IS  far  greater.  All  the  studio  executives 
ask  of  her  is  that  she  appear  pretty  before  the 
cameras,  show  emotion  in  dramatic  scenes, 
dance  better  than  women  old  enough  to  be  her 
mother,  and  sing  better  than  the  average  musical 
comedy  actress. 

And  Shirley  does  all  that  and  more. 

So,  you  mothers  of  clever  httle  daughters,  if 
you  wish  them  to  be  movie  stars,  follow  the 
example  of  Mrs.  Temple.  Shirley's  mother,  who 
has  guided  her  child  to  film  success. 


Marriage  in  June 


/^ene  Raymond  and  Jeanette  MacDonald, 
VJ  who  fulfilled  the  proprieties  of  HoUywood 
romance  observers  by  announcing  their  be- 
trothal several  weeks  ago,  will  be  married  next 
June,  according  to  their  present  plans.  They 
have  not  decided  upon  the  exact  date. 

So  definitely  is  the  date  set  for  some  time  in 
June,  however,  that  Gene  is  already  negotiating 
with  the  RKO-Radio  studio  for  a  two  months' 
honeymoon  leave  of  absence.  Indications  are 
that  the  request  will  be  granted. 

The  actor  and  Jeanette  are  now  looking  for  a 


home  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  They  hope  to  have 
one  ready  to  move  into  when 
they  return  from  their  honey- 
moon following  the  June 
wedding. 

Stars  on  the  Air 

Gloria  Swanson,  evidently 
determined  to  win  back 
her  niche  in  the  Hollywood 
firmament,  invited  a  number 
of  film  celebrities  to  speak 
with  her  to  South  America 
over  a  radio  broadcast. 

Among  those  who  spoke 
with  Gloria  to  the  fans  of 
Latin -America  were  Carole 
Lombard,  Clark  Gable,  Lily 
Pons.  Cary  Grant,  Boris 
Karloff.  Merle  Oberon.  Olivia 
De  Haviland.  Frank  Morgan 
and  Alice  Faye. 

Alas  Romance  ! 

Ruth  Chatterton  says — she 
said  it  to  me — that  she 
will  never  take  another  hus- 
band. This  clever  actress  has 
been  wed  to  such  fascinating 
men  as  Ralph  Forbes  and 
George  Brent,  but  she  insists 
that  she  never  will  journey 
again  to  the  marriage  altar. 

The  lady  declares  that 
marriage  is  "such  a  boring 
business."     So  that's  that  ! 


An  Odd  Accent 


Herbert  Mundin.  clever  httle  English  comed- 
ian, known  to  his  intimates  as  "Tommy." 
told  me  an  amusing  story. 

An  executive  of  a  major  studio  asked  him  to 
take  a  test  for  a  Scottish  role.  Tommy  said  he 
could  tell  a  Scots  story  with  the  proper  accent, 
but  was  positive  that  he  could  not  do  it  in 
dialect  for  sound.  However,  under  urgent  per- 
suasion he  took  the  test. 

The  executive  'phoned  him  the  next  day. 
saying  : 

"  Vour  test  was  half  Scotch  and  half  Bourbon!" 
Tommy  did  not  get  the  part,  and  was  very 
happy. 


Otto  Kruger  knows  how  to  handle  the  auto- 
graph hunters.  When  they  bear  down 
upon  him  at  a  preview  or  premiere,  he  does  not 
flinch.  Instead,  he  draws  a  pad  out  of  his 
pocket,  upon  which  he  has  written  his  name 
scores  of  times,  and  smilingly  hands  them  out  ! 

The  fans  are  satisfied,  and  Otto  gets  through 
the  ordeal  far  more  quickly  than  other  players, 
who  have  to  laboriously  sign  their  names  in 
a  crowded  theatre  lobby. 


A  strikingly  -  posed 
new  portrait  of  Gail 
Patrick.  who  is 
nearly  due  for  star- 
dom. 
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^covers  the 

BRITISH 

J  Studios 


"ELL,  I  never  like  a  week  to 
pass  without  being  able  to 
cheer  you  up  by  telling  you  of 
someone  else's  misfortunes. 
This  week  Will  Hay  has 
obliged.  The  wig  he  was  to  wear  for  his 
role  as  the  schoolmcister  in  Gainsborough's 
Good  Morning,  Boys  was  too  big.  So  they 
did  what  your  hatter  or  milliner  seldom 
does  to  you  when  the  hat  he  or  she  wishes 
to  sell  you  is  too  big. 

They  soaked  it  in  water  and  put  it  on  his 
head  to  shrink  to  the  right  size. 

The  result,  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  is  a  frightful  cold,  which  has  put 
Will  out  of  the  way  for  the  moment. 

This  new  film  of  his  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  capitalise  on  the  success  of  his  previous 
"Narkover"  picture,  Boys  Will  be  Boys. 

This  time  he  has  with  him  his  son.  Will 
Hay,  jun.,  who  has  appeared  with  him  in 
his  stage  sketches,  but  is  now,  I  understand, 
making  his  film  debut. 

They  have  Hay  fever  pretty  badly  down 
Islington  way,  rightly  regarding  this  clever 
comedian  as  one  of  their  biggest,  brightest, 
and  best  bets. 


An  Able  Crew 

When  he  started  to  get  into  his  wig  for  his 
new  Narkover  knockout,  he  had  hardly 
come  off  the  ship  on  which  he  has  been  strenu- 
ously pursuing  the  life  of  a  sailor  bold  in  Windbag 
the  Sailor. 

In  that  he  had  a  strong  team — NormaVarden, 
Graham  Moffat,  Moore  Marriott,  Kenneth  War- 
rington. Denis  Wyndham,  and  Amy  Veness. 

Only  one  of  these  is  in  Good-morning,  Boys — 
to  wit,  Graham  Moffat;  but  the  rest  of  the 
assembly  is  equally  hand-picked,  comprising 
(as  the  auctioneers  say)  Will  Hay  jun.  aforesaid, 
Lilli  Palmer,  .Martita  Hunt,  Peter  Gawthome, 
and  Fewlass  Llewellyn. 

By  way  of  a  change.  Hay  has  not  William 
Beaudine  {.American)  to  direct  him  in  this  new 
one;  Bill  did  Windbag;  Marcel  Varnel  (French) 
is  "  megging"  on  Good-morning  Boys. 

By  the  way,  that  megaphone  is  now  chiefly 
used  by  temperamental  directors  for  throwing 
at  dunderheaded  stars;  but  Beaudine  and 
X'arnel  do  not  come  into  the  category  of  "tem- 
peramental. "  In  fact,  they  arc  two  of  the  most 
popular,  as  well  as  most  successful,  foreign 
directors  who  have  worked  in  our  studios. 

Patchwork 

And,  havmg  fired  off  that  double-barrelled 
Ixjucjuet.  I  am  carried  by  the  recoil  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  where  King  Solomon's  Mines 
is  ab<jut  the  most  important  tiling  on  the  floor. 

And  in  that  film  is  John  Ixxlcr;  and  on  that 
actor  IS  a  rlressing-gown  which  must  be  just 
about  unique,  even  in  filmland,  where  odd 
dressing-gowns  abound. 

It  is  patchwork,  and  consists  of  hits  snipped 
from  the  costumes  of  famous  stars  with  whom 
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Our  candid  camera 
man  catches  three 
delightful  views  of 
Ann  Harding  in  con- 
versation with  her 
director,  Rowland  V. 
Lee,  in  her  dressing- 
room  in  a  pause  in 
pr'^duction  of  "  Love 
from  a  Stranger,"  at 
Denham.  Binnie  Hale 
is  on  the  left. 


he  has  appeared.  There  is  a  bit  from  Constance 
Bennett,  in  Rich  People ;  a  morsel  of  Ann  Hard- 
ing, from  Private  Affair;  a  scrap  of  Ruth  Chat- 
terton  in  The  Doctor's  Secret. 

One  bit  is  from  an  evening  dress  Loretta 
Young  wore  in  Second  Floor  Murder;  two  are  from 
Oracle  Fields's  dress  in  Sing  A  s  We  Go,  and  Merle 
Oberon's  kimono  in  The  Battle;  EUzabeth  Allan 
and  Anna  May  Wong,  with  whom  John  played 
in  Java  Head,  are  both  represented  in  the 
collection;  and  so  on. 

He  is  in  something  of  a  quandary  over  Anna 
Lee,  because  she  has  offered  him  a  chunk  of 
the  incredibly  coarse  canvas  trousers  she  wears 
throughout  most  of  King  Solomon's  Mines,  and 
he  hardly  likes  to  decline. 

John  calls  this  compiosite  garment  "  a  portable 
historical  souvenir  of  my  career";  pity  he 
couldn't  have  thought  of  a  long  name  for  it, 
such  as  "a  transportable  synthetic  habiliment 
commemorative  of  the  histrionic  associations 
incidental  to  the  pursuit  of  my  kinematographic 
Thespian  vocation." 

But  perhaps  it  would  take  rather  a  long  time 
to  ask  his  dresser  to  hand  it  off  the  peg  to  him. 


Savvy  Efik? 


{Right)  Steffi  Duna  enjoys 
quiet  cigarette  between  shots  on 
"Pagliacci,"  in  which  she  plays 
opposite  Richard  Tauber. 


Geoffrey  Barbas  has  already  gone  off  to  .Africa 
to  shoot  exteriors  for  this  film,  with  which  the 
interiors  will  be  "  matched-up." 

Mr.  Barbas  was  responsible  for  the  fine 
location  shots  we  saw  in  Rhodes  of  Africa; 
although  a  young  man,  he  is  an  "old  cam- 
paigner," and  an  expert  at  this  kind  of  thing. 


Just  by  way  of  a  change,  Gaumont-British  are 
making,  not  an  epic,  but  an  Efik. 
Efik,  as  far  as  my  limited  intelligence  allows 
me  to  grasp,  is  a  language  spoken  in  Nigeria; 
and  this  is  the  lingo  that  Paul  Robeson  speaks 
in  King  Solomon's  Mines,  so  he  has  to  be  coached 
by  Mr.  E.  I.  Ekpenyon,  who  is  an  authority  on  it. 

Mind  you,  I  don't  suppose  you  and  I  would 
be  any  the  wiser  if  Paul  Robeson  spoke  in 
Tewfik,  Biftek,  or  Burmese;  but  there  would 
be  sure  to  be  some  Efikian  over  here  on  a  loin- 
cloth-buying trip  who  would  see  the  film  and 
write  to  the  papers  about  it. 

Hence  the  ebony  Mr.  Ekpenyon. 
Paul  Robeson  says  the  tonal  notes  of  Efik 
artf  almost  exactly  like  those  of  Chinese;  but 
then    Robeson  happens  to  be  a  particularly 
brainy  cove,  who  is  far  gone  in  philology. 


Crazy  Six 


One  of  the  forthcoming  films  to  be  made  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  is  Brave  and  Beautiful,  in 
which  Anna  I,ee  will  star,  directed  by  her 
young  and  properly  adoring  husband,  Robert 
Stevenson. 

Well,  Anna's  beautiful  enough  to  make  any 
fellow  brave.  .  .  . 

And,  while  I'm  on  the  subject  of  new  films, 
Gainsborough  arc  to  make  a  screen  version  of 
the  Palladium  Theatre  success  Okay  for  Sound, 
which  includes  three  sets  of  twin  souls — Flana- 
gan and  Allen,  Ncrvo  and  Knox,  and  Naughton 
and  Gold. 

I'm  -sorry  Clapham  and  Dwyer,  Scott  and 
Whalcy,  and  Swan  and  Edgar  can't  be  there 
too,  becau.sc  I  like  ii  film  to  be  an  epic  while 
it's  about  it.  But  I  imagine  the  director  (when 


because  in  the  studios  one  seldom  sees  more 
than  a  tvvo-minutes'  scene  before  the  director 
says  "Cut  it!" — just  as  you're  getting  worked 
up  about  it. 

But  nevertheless,  one  does  sometimes  see  a 
piece  of  acting  in  the  studios  that  stirs  the  old 
glands  into  action. 

Particularly  do  I  enjoy  seeing  two  fine  actors 
playing  a  scene  together;  their  timing  and  their 
give-and-take  (reciprocity  to  you)  are  a  joy  to 
watch. 

I  experienced  this  at  Pinewood  recently 
where  two  experts,  one  American  and  one 
British,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
difficult  art  of  acting. 

On  my  right,  Ricardo  Cortez,  the  Hollywood 
Stand-by;  on  my  left.  Battling  Basil  Sydney  of 
Shepherd's  Bush  (you  probably  remember  his 
fine  performance  as  Dr.  Jameson  in  Rhodes  of 
A  frica) . 

Seconds  out  of  the  ring. 

Modest 

Sydney  is  the  double-dyed  villain ;  for  oncfe  in 
a  way  Cortez  is  the  hero;    and  this  was  a 
scene   between   the   two   when   Sally  Eilers, 
heroine,  with  whom  they  are  both  in  love, 
has  disappeared. 

When  they  had  fin- 
ished that  scene  (which 
gripped  me,  even  with 
"grips"  and  electric- 
ians standing  around), 
Sydney  was  through 


foond)  will  have  his  hands  quite  full  enough 
with  this  half-dozen  sissorted. 

And,  before  I  finally  leave  the  Gaumont- 
British-cum-Gainsborough  territory,  let  me 
tell  you  the  name  the  Shepherd's  Bush  carpyenters 
liave  conferred  on  the  dome-shaj>ed  straw  huts 
which  they  have  constructed  for  the  African 
village  in  King  Solomon's  Mines. 

They  call  them  "G.-B. -hives." 

Experts 

I confess  to  being  a  devotee  of  good  acting. 
That  is  why  I  occasionally  take  a  busman's 
holiday  from  the  films  and  buzz  oS  to  a  theatre. 


for  the  day;  but  to  my  surprise  he  didn't  go  to 
his  dressing-room  to  "clean-off,"  but  stayed  to 
watch  Cortez  playing  his  next  scene. 

"You're  not  wanted  any  more,  are  you?"  I 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "but  I  want  to  watch  Cortez. 
I  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  him.  He's  an 
expert.  I've  only  been  at  this  film  business  for  a 
year  or  so." 

And  this  from  a  man  with  a  stage  record  like 
Basil  Sydney's  !  I  ask  you  ! 

Another  Sydney  is  laying  up  trouble  for  your 
ribs  in  this  same  studio.  Sydney  Howard. 
He  has  a  lovely  part  in  Splinters  in  the  A  ir,  as 
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an  -inventor  of  helicopters  who  finds  himself  in 
an  R..\.F.  def>ot.  Through  all  the  ordered 
bustle  of  Air  Force  life  Sydney  blunders  with  a 
complete  and  bland  ignorance  of  routine  and 
discipline  and  only  an  implicit  faith  in  his  own 
invention  to  sustain  him. 

They  Faw  Down  ! 

Ellen  Pollock,  one  of  the  cleverest  comedi- 
ennes whom  our  stage  has  bestowed  upwn 
our  screen,  is  the  vivacious  French  wife  of  the 
commanding  officer,  played  by  Franklin  Bellamy. 

She  is  keen  to  fly,  and  persuades  Sydney  to 
take  her  up  in  his  own  aeroplane — and  pmrhaps 
you  don't  know  how  persuasive  Ellen  can  be 
when  she  tries. 

.\nyway,  he  falls  for  the  idea  completely, 
but  as  it  turns  out  there  is  more  falling  to  be 
done  before  they  finally  come  to  earth — in  a 
fearfully  literal  sense — in  one  of  the  depot 
flowerbeds. 

This  sounds  like  perfect  Sydney  Howard 
material,  and  the  few  scenes  I  have  seen  on  the 
floor  justify  a  hope  that  this  will  be  the  best 
Howard  effort  we  have  had. 

So  much  for  the  .^ir  Force;  but  Herbert 
Wilcox  Productions  are  also  immortalising  the 
British  Navy,  in  The  Navy  Eternal. 

Here  Herbert  Wilcox  is  following  the  lead 
set  by  Darryl  Zanuck,  of  Hollywood,  who 
believes  in  cashing-in  on  topical  subjects  while 
they  are  worth  cash. 

Battle 

The  particular  topicality  is  the  Spanish 
rebellion;  the  H.M.S.  Royal  Oak.  disguised 
as  the  El-Mirante,  a  foreign  battleship  of  un- 
specified nationality,  has  mutinied  and  is 
shelling  the  British  consulate  in  a  foreign  port; 
and  H.M.S.  Curacoa  has  become  (for  the  sweet 
sake  of  Kinema)  "H.M.S.  Attdaciotis,"  a  British 
cruiser  which  goes  into  action  to  protect  the 
British  nationals  in  the  port.  I  devoutly  hope 
they  will  reproduce  an  incident  which  took  place 
recently  when  the  captain  of  a  British  battleship 
went  ashore  in  a  Spanish  fKjrt,  to  evacuate  the 
British  residents,  armed  -with  a  walking-stick  ! 

A  terrific  running  fight  between  the  two 
ships  has  been  secured,  with  salvoes  popping 
off  in  all  directions.  In  fact,  one  popped  off 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  burned  a  cameraman 
about  the  face  and  hands. 

He  is  one  of  those  who  will  not  be  influenced 
by  this  film  to  dash  to  the  nearest  naval  recruit- 
ing office  and  join  up. 


Join  the  Navy  .  .  . 


Scenes  between  decks,  as  well  as 
the  fighting,  will  be  shown,  to 
prove  what  a  jolly  carefree  life  a 
Jack  Tar  leads.  "This  ought  to  go 
some  distance  towards  counteracting 
that  song  of  Fred  .Astaire's  in — 
was  it  Follow  the  Fleet  ? 

We  joined  the  Xavy  to  see  the 
World. 

A  nd  what  did  we  see  ?     We  saw 
the  sea  ! 

That  must  have  caused  a  nasty 
dip  in  the  Navy's  enlistment-r'.iait. 

We  certainly  ought  to  become 
navy-conscious  this  season.  .\t 
Denham  also  there  has  been  a  sea- 
tight,  and  I  don't  mind  hazarding 
a  guess  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  realistic  ever 
filmed  in,  about,  or  near  a  British 
studio. 

It's  the  sequence  in  Dark  Journey 
in  which  Conrad  Veidt,  as  a  German 
U-Boat  commander,  is  captured  by 
a  British  O-Ship.    .And  1  defy  any 
_  ordinary  layman  (that  is,  member 

of  the  audience  not  connected  \vith 
film-production)  to  distinguish  between  the  shots 
actually  secured  at  sea  and  those  made  in  the 
studio. 

Ned  Mann  has  done  some  uncannily  reali-stic 
model-work;  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  about  it, 
because  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  blow  the  gaff; 
all  I  will  say  is  that  no  better  "art -direction" 
has  ever  been  done  in  any  studio  than  we  are 
getting  at  Denham  to-day. 

Veidt  fans  (whose  name  is  legion,  to  judge  by 
the  letters  I  receive  about  him)  will  be  better 
pleased  with  him  in  this  role  than  in  any  he 
has  had  since  /  Was  a  Spy. 

That's  a  tip  straight  from  the  stable  ! 
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nee  of  the  aristocratically 
etta  Young)  and  Allesandro 
1  (Don  Ameche). 


"\NE  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  silent 
;ar-jerkers  comes  to  the 
Jkie  screen  in  Techni- 
dloT,  with  Loretta 
oung  in  the  old 
•olores  del  Rio  role 
id  Don  Ameche,  one 
'  Hollywood's  most 
romising  newcomers, 
;  Allesandro. 

The  tragic  romance 
Ramona  and  her 
idian  lover  has  lost 
)ne  of  its  old  poig- 
incy  in  the  new 
Tsion.  Pauline  Fred- 
ick  and  Kent  Taylor 
pport  the  stars. 


•  (Pauline  Frederick),  who  has  broi^ht 
' '  y  o/  noble  birth,  exposes  her  as  a  part- 
Indian. 


Don  Ameche  is  expected  to  achieve  stardom 
rt  remit  of  his  fine  uvrk  in  this  picture. 
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OTTO  KRUGER  m 
an  interview  with 
Wilson  D'Arne  tells  of  the 
unseen  perils  which  lurk 
in  Hollywood  ready  to 
wreck  an  artiste's  career 
and  his  life. 


DANGEROUSLY 


I 


"HE  stars  of  Hollywood  are  facing  a 
terrific  danger,  all  the  more  menacing 
because  it  cannot  be  warded  off  as 
they  keep  out  kidnappers — with 
tangible,  external  guards. 
This  peril  attacks  from  within — and 
menaces,  especially,  the  very  stars  on  whom 
Holly-wood's  future  depends — the  Robert 
Taylors,  Henry  Fondcis,  and  Ohvia  de 
Havilands. 

Otto  Kniger  told  me,  "  The  danger  is  no 
less  real  because  it  is  intangible,  an  insidious 
thing  we  may  not  be  aware  of  until  one 
moment  before  it  strikes. 

"  Then  it  may  rob  us  of  our  happiness,  our 
careers,  our  futures,  our  very  livelihood 
itself,  because  it  strikes  at  the  one  thing  on 
which  we  all  depend." 

He  paused  thoughtfully,  no  hopeful  new- 
comer attempting  to  static  and  amaze  for 
the  sake  of  pubUcity,  but  a  thoughtful, 
intelligent  veteran  of  the  stage  and  screen 
whose  words  bear  the  weight  and  value  of 
his  extensive  past  experience. 

He  said  quietly,  "  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
consider  that  almost  every  successful  star 
endured  hard  knocks  before  reaching  his  or  her 
present  position  in  Hollywood  ?  I  mean,  now, 
real  stars  who  have  proved  their  worth  over  a 
period  of  years — Joan  Crawford,  Ronald  Colman, 
and  many  others.  Those  hard  knocks  were  vital 
to  success — and  part  of  Hollywood's  danger  lies 
in  forgetting  that  important  fact.  Suffering  is 
absolutely  vital  to  successful  acting  !  " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  smudging  out  a 
cigarette  in  the  ash-tray  on  his  dressing-room 
table.  You  will  soon  be  seeing  his  most  recent 
picture,  Dracula's  Daughter,  which  he  made 
immediately  after  returning  from  England, 
where  he  appeared  in  an  important  picture  for  a 
British  company.  Deluged  now  with  offers  from 
both  Hollywood  and  London  producers,  swamped 
with  invitations  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  New 
York,  I^ndon,  and  L«s  Angeles,  Otto  Kruger 
is  truly  an  international  favourite. 

He  said  thoughtfully  :  "  It  takes  suffering, 
you  see,  to  make  a  man  or  woman  sensitive 
enough  to  portray  emotions — -realistically.  I 
can  remember  my  first  hard  years  upon  the 
stage.  For  jwssibly  five  years  I  drifted  along 
a.s  do  many  newcomers.  I  could  act  things  but  I 
didn't  feel  them.  Con.sequently  I  wa.sn't  con- 
vincing. 


Otto  Kruger  as  Dr.  Norton 
in  his   first    British  Film 
"Living  Dangerously  direct- 
ed by  Herbert  Brenon. 


"  Then  I  left  the  stage  temporarily,  and  had  a 
number  of  experiences  that  gave  me  that 
sensitiveness.  What  were  they?  "  He  shrugged 
and  smiled.  "  I  starved — went  hungry — spent 
day  after  day  hunting  jobs — that  never  material- 
ised. And  I  had  one  unforgettable  exp)erience 
which  in  itself  would  have  enabled  me  ever 
afterward  to  play  real  tragedy.  .  .  . 

"  I  still  hate  to  think  about  it,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  I've  never  talked  about  it  before. 
But  it  serves  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  my 
point.  I  was  working  for  a  telephone  company 
as  a  linesman.  My  best  friend  was  also  my  room- 
mate, a  chap  I  had  known  and  lived  with  for 
over  two  months.  I  knew  his  family,  his 
mother.  .  .  . 

"  One  day  we  were  working  together  on  a 
special  job.  I  was  on  a  pole,  with  my  spurs  on, 
splicing  cable.  He  was  sitting  in  one  of  those 
little  trolleys  that  swing  along  over  the  wires. 
It  was  a  precarious  job  because  we  were  handling 
'  hot  stuff ' — electric  wires  with  a  voltage  of 
over  22,000  volts. 

"  Quddenly  he  reached  one  hand  upward  to 
O  adjust  himself,  and  touched,  by  mistake, 
the  '  hot  stuff.'  Immediately  I  heard  a  strange 
half-sigh  and  haU-scream — I  can  still  remember 
that  awful,  agonising  moment.  I  was  strapped  to 
the  p>ole,  and  I  couldn't  move  to  help  him — 
couldn't  even  turn  my  head  away  from  watching 
him  as  this  friend  of  mine  burned — burned  and 
his  clothes  smoked  and  charred  and  finally,  after 
what  seemed  fifty  hours,  he  fell  to  the  ground." 

Kruger  paused,  shaken  with  the  story  he  had 
toid.  He  went  on,  a  moment  later,  "  I  needed 
that  shock,  that  terrific  emotion,  to  make  me 
an  actor.  Afterward,  playing  lesser  emotions  was 
easy  for  me.  I  went  back  to  the  stage  a  few 
months  afterward,  and  felt  in  myself  a  new  ease 
and  abUity  to  handle  dramatic  scenes  that  would 
have  been  completely  beyond  my  powers  before. 
"  //  you  looked  into  the  past  of  every  successful 
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actor,  you  would  find  a  record  of  suck  an  experi- 
ence !  I  doubt  if  there  are  more  than  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  And  Hollywood's 
danger  lies  in  becoming  so  smug  and  sure,  -with 
success,  that  such  experiences  are  forgotten — 
just  as  if  they'd  never  been  felt." 

We  thought  of  Joan  Crawford,  struggling  for 
her  "  break  "  as  a  shopgirl,  hearing  the  mockery 
of  those  who  said  she  could  never  succeed  in  her 
great  ambitions.  We  thought  of  Edward  Arnold 
who  tasted  failure  for  years  before  Hollywood 
brought  him  world  fame.  Of  Barbara  Stanwyck 
to-day,  rising  to  greater  heights  than  ever  before 
after  the  domestic  smash-up  of  her  marriage  to 
Frank  Fay.  The  lives  of  Hollywood's  greatest 
stars  prove  all  too  truly  Otto  Kruger's 
words  ! 

Even  among  the  newcomers,  tragedy  has 
made  them  conscious  of  the  other  side  of  life — 
has  made  them  feel.  Jean  Parker,  a  domestic 
helper  in  a  Pasadena  household,  struggling  to 
acquire  a  schooling  and  an  education.  Errol 
Flynn,  ta.sting  high  moments — and  low  ones — 
in  his  colourful  career  as  an  adventurer  and 
soldier  of  fortune. 

Kruger  told  me,  "  Living  dangerously  is  the 
only  way  an  actor  can  be  a  good  actor.  The  verj' 
quaUties  we  prize,  in  Hollywood,  are  fatal  to 
artistry'.  Trust  funds,  bank  accounts,  riches, 
big  estates,  domesticity,  happy  marriages — 
these  things  are  Hollywood's  real  danger  ! 

"  They  are  the  very  opposite  of  irresponsi- 
bility, for  which  actors,"  he  smiled.  "  have 
sometimes  been  noted.  And  rightly — for  you 
cannot  have  abandon  without  irresponsibility. 
And  you  cannot  portray  a  keen  emotion  greatly 
wthout  abandon  !  " 

And  in  explaining  how  he  keeps  this  quality 
of  abandon  in  his  own  Ufe — despite  a  happy 
marriage  which  has  lasted  for  16  years — Otto 
ICruger  told  me  an  amazing  thing. 

"I'm  afraid  of  a  happy  domestic  life  .  .  . 
afraid  of  what  it  might  do  to  me.  I  run  away 
from  it.  Five  times  a  year,  or  more,  I  leave  my 
wife  and  daughter  and  go  off  by  myself.  Hunting, 
or  fishing,  or  riding.  I  never  take  my  wife  along 
when  I  go  away  for  pictures — I  went  alone  on  my 
last  trip  to  London,  for  instance.  I  am  planning 
to  go  over  there  again,  soon,  and  I'll  go  by 
myself. 

"  nphe  very  loneUness  I  feel  at  the  separation 
A    is  good  for  me.  It  wakes  me  up — keeps 
me  from  sinking  into  a  happy  rut  of  comfortable 
Uving." 

He  added,  "  I  don't  believe  a  good  actor 
should  even  play  chess — for  chess  makes  for 
routine,  for  method,  and  method  makes  for 
technique  instead  of  spontaneity.  And  in  the 
history  of  the  stage  and  the  screen,  no  three 
actors  who  def)ended  on  technique  alone  have 
ever  been  lasting  successes  !  " 

That's  why  Hollywood's  greatest  danger  lies  in 
the  very  things  the  stars  prize  most  dearly. 
The  sure,  steady  pay  cheques,  the  safe,  comfort- 
able homes,  the  regular  hours. 

Indeed,  these  factors,  which  to  the  outside 
world  represent  the  chief  advantage  of  being  a 
Hollywood  success,  are  the  very  things  which 
have  caused  a  number  of  well-known  New  York 
actors  and  writers  to  flee  from  the  Califomian 
coast  as  though  it  were  a  place  accursed. 

There  is,  they  say,  a  devitalising  influence 
about  so  much  safety  and  luxury;  and  one 
famous  star,  who  has  consistently  suffered  from 
bad  roles,  once  complained  to  me  that  he  was 
shackled  to  Hollywood  by  golden  chains — by  the 
high  salary,  the  climate,  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship. 

He  would  have  broken  away  if  he  could, 
because  he  is  a  man  who  takes  his  profession 
seriously;  but  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
children  be  felt  obliged  to  stay  .  .  .  and,  as  he 
put  it,  "rot." 

And  because  wealth  and  luxury  are  handed  so 
lavishly  to  the  newcomers  who  have  only 
tasted  briefly  of  the  other  side  of  life — the 
tragedy  and  sorrow  and  heartache  —  this 
danger  is  attacking  most  vitally  the  very 
newcomers  who  are  springing  into  prominence. 
Can  Hollywood  ward  off  this  peril  ? 

It  isn't  easy  to  ward  it  off.  Dolores  Costello 
Barrymore  emerged  from  domestic  tragedy  as  a 
greater  actress.  So  has  Joan  Blondell.  After  a 
broken  romance,  with  Mervyn  1^  Roy,  Ginger 
Rogers  attained  greater  prominence  than  ever 
before.  Will  the  newer  stars  find  the  same 
iieart-break-  and  success? 
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LE  TOUQUET 

GOLF  AND  GLAMOUR-^ 
with  CALIFORMAN  POPPY 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Lady  Milbanke, 

the  famous  London  hostess,  is  a  keen  golfer 
and  is  often  to  be  found  at  Le  Touquet  enjoying 
her  favourite  sport.  Chooses  her  perfume  every 
bit  as  carefully  as  she  chooses  her  driver  — 
CALIFORNIAN  POPPY  for  all  occasions,  the 
links  no  less  than  the  ballroom. 


CAUFORNIAN  POPPY 


1/6    3/-    5/-    9/-   and  trial  sizes 


CAL  23A-53e 


YOU  WANT  THE 
BEST  PERM... 

GOTO  A  REGISTERED 
KERKA  USER 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  NUKAIR  OUTFIT  which  con- 
tains specially  prepared  materials,  is  the  secret  of 
the  beautiful  waves  and  perfect  curls  produced  by 
the  Kerka  Nukair  system.  With  the  special  treat- 
ment included  in  the  outfit  the  hair  is  reconditioned 
before  the  perm  and  a  more  Icisting  wave  assured. 

Ask  your  hairdresser  abotU  it. 


The  Nukair  Outfit 
is  not  sold 
the  public, 
but  is  used 
ooly  by 
the  hair 
dresser. 


i;^yiK<4\iii^ 


A  Book  of  Hair 
tyles  and 
name  of 
nearest 
Kerka 
User 
free 
on  re- 
quest 


F  E  R  VI  A  Nl 


KERKA  P.W.  Ltd.,  1S3  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i 


THE 

NEW-FASHIONED 

eauii; 

ONE  CREAM  DOES  FOUR  JOBS 

1  Cleanses 

2  Nourishes 
1  Refines 

4  Holds  Powder 


f  Outdoor 
Girl 

FOUR  PURPOSE 
CREAM 


2/6— also  in  tubes  for  your  handbag  and 
trial  size  jart  at  6d.  For  a  free  trial  Beauty 
Outfit — trial  size  Four  Purpose  Cream, 
Outdoor  Girl  Olive  Oil  Face  Powder, 
two  shades  of  lipstick,  write  to  Crystal 
Products  Co.  Ltd.  (Dept.  C  35),  32-36 
Gty  Road,  London,  E.C  t.  Send  3d.  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage. 


After  marriage  —  no  kisses  for 
"HOUSEWORK  HANDS" 

"Vaseline"  Jelly  is  the  best  protection  of  all 
for  the  hands  —  it  prevents  soda  from 
ecttine  into  your  skin  and  making  hands 
cracked  or  sore.  Smooth  a  little  on  at  nighL 
Your  hands  will  be  soft  and  smooth.  Jars: 
4|d.,  6d.,  9d.  Also  in  handy  tut)es. 
Chcsebrough  Manufacturing  Co.  Cons'd.^ 
Victoria  Road,  London,  N.W.IO. 


Vaseline 


A  NEW  RECIPEFOR  ROMANCE 

In  their  search  for  Romance  many  women  take 
the  wrong  tuining.  They  spend  time  and  money  on 
"perms "  and  other  outward  aids  to  beauty,  forget- 
ting or  not  realising  that  the  one  direct  and  irresis- 
tible lure  is  the  appeal  of  a  well  developed  womanly 
figure.  Study  any  love  scene  on  the  "pictures." 
Invariably,  the  woman  in  the  case  is  beautifully 
modelled,  perfectly  proportioned,  vivacious  and 

gay. 

Thin  women  can  improve  their  whole  outline  in  a 
short  time  by  taking  Clotabs.  These  tiny  sugar- 
coated  tablets  are  rich  in  the  vitamins  (derived  from 
Hahbut  l.iver  Oil)  which  fill  out  hollows  and  add 
gracefully  to  the  physique.  Clotabs  work  from  with- 
in, quickening  the  blood  stream,  toning  up  the  body, 
putting  sparkle  in  the  eyes  and  imparting  the  com- 
fortable glow  of  fitness.  So  sure  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  Clotabs  of  their  beneficial  effect  that  they 
offer  money  back  if  you  fail  to  add  3  lbs.  of  firm, 
graceful  flesh  in  30  days.  .Many  women  would  be 
transformed  if  they  could  only  add  another  few 
pounds  to  their  weight.  This  is  e.\actly  what  a 
course  of  Clotabs  wili  do  for  you.  1/3  and  3/-  from 
all  Chemists. 
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Of  the  two,  Katherine  was  the  more 
composed,  as  she  insisted  on  sewing  up 
the  flap  of  Joe's  pocket,  which  had 
been  ripped  on  an  iron  railing. 


roused  in  Joe  a  sickening  sense  of 
annoyance. 

"  Straight  ahead,  Tom.  Come  on  ! 
You're  walking  backwards."  Charlie 
urged  as  he  opened  the  living-room 
door. 

"Gosh!  I  feel  awful,  Joe,"  his 
younger  brother  confessed,  steady- 
ing himself  against  the  jamb. 

"We  only  had  a  coupla  drinks 
after  the  show,"  Charlie  put  in. 
"The  kid's  got  to  have  some  fun. 
He  just  can't  take  it,  that's  all." 

"Who  says  I  can't  take  it?" 
Tom  blustered.  "Even  Mr.  Donelli 
said  I  was  aU  right." 

"Donelli!"  Joe's  blood  was  up. 
"You're  waiting  for  the  undertaker 
or  the  cops  running  errands  for  that 
racketeer.  You  leave  Tom  out  of 
the  gangster  business  if  you  can't 
quit  yourself.  It's  a  mercy  Mom 
and  Dad  aren't  here  to  see  what 
sort  of  life  you  two  are  leading." 

"Can  that  Sunday-school  talk! 
D'you  think  I'm  going  to  ride  to 
heaven  in  some  sweat-shop  at 
thirty  dollars  a  week.  Times  have 
changed,  my  Reverend  Okay." 

Indeed,  the  scene  had  all  the 
makings  of  a  first-clciss  family 
quarrel;  but,  for  once,  Joe,  by 
virtue  of  the  hundred-per-cent. 
masculinity  aforesaid,  became  a 
dictator. 


right 
post 


TO  Joe  Wilson,  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  Chicago 
seeing  Katherine  ofi  by 
the  west-bound  express 
was  like  cutting  off  one's 
arm  to  send  through  the 
For  all  J  oe 's  tough  physique, 
a  hundred  per  cent,  masculinity, 
and  the  broad  forehead  of  the 
thinker,  there  was  an  obstinate 
streak  in  his  nature,  a  proneness 
to  carry  revenge  to  a  finish.  Lucky 
for  him  that,  out  of  Chicago's 
millions,  he  had  found  Katherine 
as  his  intended,  seeing  that  united 
to  alluring  physical  charm  she 
had  the  womanly  capacity  to 
subdue  these  fiery  qualities. 

Of  the  two,  she  was  the  more 
composed  as  she  found  her  compart- 
ment and  insisted  on  sewing  up  the 
flap  of  Joe's  coat  pocket,  which  had 
been  ripped  on  an  iron  railing. 

"Aw,  this  is  dreadful!"  he 
stuttered.  "  I'm  coming  for  you 
soon  as  I  get  that  bank  balance  up 
to  the  third  floor  and  a  kitchenette. 
Why   can't   you    stay   with  your 

job  here?    It  wouldn't  take  " 

"We've  been  through  all  that, 
darling.  There's  a  better  job  there, 
and  I'll  be  saving  for  us,  too." 

"  I  know."    He  left  her  to  buy 
candy  and  peanuts,  and  came  back, 
in  addition,  with  a  fragrant  parcel. 
"  .Scent  I    For  me  ?     How  lovely!" 

I thought  I'd  get  you  a  little 
momentum." 
"Memento,  darling!  'To' — not 
'  turn.'  I've  told  you  plenty.  Well, 
I've  got  you  a  little  '  momentum,' 
too.  My  mother's  wedding  ring.  You 
can  see  the  inscription,  '  Henry  to 
Katherine,'  and  on  the  other  side, 
'  Katherine  to  Joe.'  I'm  glad  you 
like  it,  darling.  Try  .t  on," 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  wear  it  on 
my  little  finger.  All  the  better  if 
it's  tight.    I  shan't  lose  it." 

Five  minutes  later,  thinking  of 
Katherine's  "  goodbye  "  ki.ss,  he 
left  the  station  munching  peanuts 
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Freely  based  on  the  film,  "Fury."  by  permission 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures  Ltd.  See  "  On 
the  Screens  Now  "  feature,  page  30,  for  the  full 
cast  and  Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  film. 


for  consolation,  between  tossing 
them  to  a  mongrel  who  put  in  a 
friendly  plea  for  one  as  he  ambled 
somewhat  dejectedly  by  a  street 
hoarding. 

"Hello,  stranger!  Think  you're 
smart,  don't  you  ?  "  Joe  com- 
mented, petting  the  animal.  Two 
bright  eyes,  peering  from  tousled 
hair,  looked  up  at  the  man  with 
friendly  recognition. 

"  Lonely  and  small.  Guess  you 
feel  the  same  as  me,"  Joe  stated 
and  was  in  no  way  displea.sed  when 
the  mongrel  took  it  into  his  head 
to  follow  him  home.  The  fact  that 
Tom  had  left  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  gone  to  a  kinema  with 
Charlie  .sounded  innocent  enough, 
but  the  ensuing  sound  of  his 
brothers'    footsteps   on    the  stairs 


In  six  months'  time,  Katherine, 
grading  books  to  wireless  accompani- 
ment in  her  room  at  Galsburg,  was 
able  to  smile  over  the  following 
letter  :— 

"  Katherine  dear, 

"  Here's  the  best  news  of  the  year. 
Charlie  quit  working  for  that 
gangster  Donelli.  You  don't  know 
what  a  relief  it  is  to  me  to  see  his 
chin  up  and  both  eyes  on  the  'help 
wanted  '  page.  .  .  .  Katherine  dear, 
the  time  went  so  slowly  and  I'd 
been  saving  so  little,  .so  1  bought 
an  option  on  a  petrol  station;  and, 
talking  of  momentums,  enclosed  is 
a  picture  of  the  garage  we're  going 
to  own.  Don't  ask  me  how  it  was 
done,  but  the  boys  and  I  cleared  up 
a  bit  on  the  races;  so  I  was  thinking 
I'd  quit  the  f.ictory  job  at  Christ- 
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mas,  and  if  there's  enough  cash 
I'U  hire  a  fliwer  and  come  and  get 
you,  so's  we  can  be  married.  AU 
my  love.    Your  Joe." 

Forecasted  hopes  being  realised, 
Joe  one  raw  January  morning 
actually  did  run  his  flivver  out 
of  the  garage  and  drove  off  to  the 
farewell  of  "kiss  Katherine  for  me  " 
and  "Happy  landings,  fella"  from 
Charlie  and  Tom  respectively. 

Glad  to  be  off  again,  he  was 
doing  a  comfortable  thirty  when  a 
car,  issuing  from  a  side  road,  shot 
across  his  bows.  Jamming  on 
brakes,  he  found  himself  looking 
at  the  barrel  of  a  shot-gun  while  a 
plain-clothesman  ordered:  "Stop 
your  motor,  buddy !  Hands  up 
on  that  wheel !  " 

"What's  the  matter?  I  wasn't 
speeding." 

"No?  Well,  you  wasn't  letting 
grass  grow  under  the  tyres.  You 
got  Illinois  number  plates — Chicago 
....  Hmm  !  What's  in  that  bag 
on  the  seat?  " 

"Salted  peanuts.    MTiy?  " 

"I  ain't  answering  questions, 
buddy.  You  are.   Come  on." 

Within  ten  minutes,  Joe  dis- 
covered that  his  personal  liberty 
was  at  an  end.  Escorted  to  the 
sherifi's  office,  he  was  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  questioning  as  to  his 
actions  during  the  past  forty-eight 
hours.  The  fact  that  peanuts  had 
been  found  in  the  car  was  mentioned 
by  the  Sheriff  as  highly  significant. 

"Of  what?  What  am  I  accused 
of?  "  Joe  demanded,  not  for  the 
first  time.  A  police  circular  was 
pushed  towards  him.  "Wanted  for 
the  kidnapping  of  Helen  Peabody. 
Three  men  and  a  young  woman. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  reward,"  Joe 
read.  Followed  a  description  of  one 
of  the  men  and  the  statement 
that  peanut  husks  had  been  found 
in  the  envelope  containing  the 
ransom  money. 

Craziest  thing  I  ever  heard  of. 
Those  details  might  fit  any- 
one," Joe  challenged.  "Ami  the  only 
man  in  the  world  who  eats  pea- 
nuts? ....  Very  well.  Sheriff,  if 
you  want  to  see  what  I  got  in  my 
pockets."  He  turned  them  out, 
disclosing  a  few  doUar  bills.  Again 
he  was  destined  to  be  unlucky. 
The  serial  number  on  one  was  found 
to  tally  with  that  on  one  of  the 
ransom  banknotes. 

"Man,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
sensation  !  "  the  plain-clothesman 
said  with  juicy  satisfaction. 

"Let  me  'phone  Chicago?"  Joe 
pleaded.  "Better  still,  'phone 
straight  to  my  brothers." 

"  Brothers,  eh  ?  Tom  and  Charlie 
Wilson.  .  .  .  Let's  see.  .  .  .  Temporar- 
ily under  suspicion  of  being  involved 
with  Donelli  gang.  .  .  .  Not  likely. 
If  you're  mixed  up  with  it,  too,  it 
wouldn't  be  very  smart  of  me  to  let 
you  'phone,"  the  Sheriff  snapped. 

Incarcerated  in  the  town  gaol 
pending  investigations,  Joe  caught, 
like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  had  not  the 
slightest  inkling  of  the  forces  at 
work  against  him. 

To  appreciate  them  he  would 
have  needed  to  be  an  expert  on 
mass  psychology,  to  have  read  the 
minds  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
Strand.  Mass  swollen  head  was  the 
first  impetus  towards  an  outrage 
for  which  the  citizens  of  Strand 
were  heading. 

No  sooner  had  news  leaked  out 
from  the  Sheriff  s  office  of  the  arrest 
of  a  possible  child-kidnapper,  than 
the  word  "possible"  was  excluded 
from  town  talk.  In  the  bars,  across 
kitchen  tables,  in  the  barbers'  shops, 
pride  in  the  publicity  afforded  to 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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^RKit  aqain  !  ^ 

CORDMm. 

amaqnljweiitreqal 
scar  let...  the  idtm 
^  fashionabb  shade 


RED,  ROUGH 
HANDS 

banished  overnight 

MAKE  THIS  CONVINCING 
TEST  TO-NIGHT 


Buy  a  tube  of  GLYROSA  Jelly  and  before  retiring  to-night  rub 
a  small  quantity  into  one  hand.  See  how  beautifully  soft,  white 
and  silky  that  hand  is  in  the  morning  compared  with  the  other. 
GLYROSA  Jelly  contains  a  marvellous,  secret  ingredient — Salvacine 
— which  gets  right  down  below  the  pores,  feeding  the  tissues  and 
toning  them  up.  Women  everywhere  describe  GLYROSA  as 
WONDERFUL. 

THE  FILM  STAR  WAY. 

Film  Stars  use  GLYROSA  Jelly.  Every  night  before  retiring  they 
gently  massage  their  hands,  wrists  and  arms  with  the  sweetly- 
perfumed,  non-sticky  Jelly.  You  can  have  glamorous  hands,  too, 
no  matter  how  much  washmg-up,  housework  or  office  work  you 
may  do.  Get  a  tube  to-day  and  see  the  difference  one  application 
makes  overnight. 

In  6d.  and  1/-  TUBES 


makes  hands  soft,  smooth  and  silky 
from  Chemists,  Stores  and  Hairdressers 
H.  A.  PENNEY,  LTD.,  5  Burlington  Gard  ens.  Bond  St.,  London,  W.  I 


USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  ROYALTY 

Obtainable  in 

42  Fashionable  Shades 

coroxation 

Rust  M.iin.;i  lirceii 

lil.iu.ho  d  olour-  Jubilte  Blue 
Mauve 

Niit'irelle   .  Ivi.ry  Knamel 
Wonir  (Whiti;) 

D.  iiWi-  lioKpc  IlLH.k 

Vianiniplt.-  lluBt'e  Mnniau't  Rose 

IUmIi  VuAilrupIc  Motht-r-viM'carl 

f-'ml  •M:iriria  Greeu 
Dei-i.  Coral  I'carl 

Tanfi.-loml  'JuliU'c  Dlue 
Di  cp  Tango-  I'l  arl 

forai  •3I;iif:aret  Hose 
Chincit  Lako  Pvarl 

Peep  CLiDtse  •I  'oral  Pearl 

T^ike  •C'hiin'se  Lake 
S-arlet  IVarl 

Kul'y  'Kubv  Pearl 

Keep  Rul)V  •Oold 

Hlaik  Hierry  ••Silvrr 

MalioK'aiiy  •(■.IP-r 
firangc 


^JK^  Kraska.  the  ORIGINAL  Nail  Polish, 
L^AUp}  *  leader  In  the  fashion  field. 

It  applies  more  smoothly,  sets  more 
'    ^     lustrously,   will    not   crack,  chip, 
peel  or  fade. 

Among  the  42  fashionable  shades  are  those 
which  fashion  and  your  own  taste  decree  that 
YOU  should  wear  for  every  occasion,  night  or  day. 

Obtainable  from  Chemists,  Hairdressers  artd  Stores 


KRASKA  LIQUID  CREAM  POLISH 

Applied  in  the  usual  manner — gives  the  same 
long-lastinf  brilliance.  In  Rose,  Coral,  Chinese 
Lake,  Ruby,  Rust  and  Coronation,  at  the 
same  prices. 


(rash 


NAIL  POLISH 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

"  Pictoregoer  "  readers  may 
obtain  16  bottle  of  any  of  the 
47  fashionable  Kraska  colours 
for  I,'-  post  free. 


CUT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 

To  The  KRASKA  CO.,  LTD.,  «S  Portobello 
Road,  London,  W.ll. 

I  enclose  postal  order/stamps  I/-  In  payment  of 
1/6  bottle  of  Kraska  Nail  Polish. 
P.G.  M/ll/Se.  Colour  Required  


Name  ... 
Address 


Robert  Montgomery  smis  a 
message  to  every  woman  .  .  . 


VANISHING  CREAM 

keeps  your  skin  healthy  and  lovely 


The  first  time  you  buy  Icilma 
you  will  see  that  all  face  creams 
are  not  alike.  You  can  feel  the 
extra  softness  and  flufBness  of 
Icilma,  which  is  better  for  your 
skin.  It  is  a  non-greasy  cream 
too,  so  that  it  doesn't 
sink  deeply  into  the 
pores  but  stays  near  the 
surface,  gently  smooth- 
ing the  skin  instead  of 
coarsening  it.  And  this 
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foamy- light  Icilma  holds  powder 
so  evenly  and  imperceptibly  that 
wind  and  weather  can't  spoil 
the  petal-dull  texture  of  your 
skin.  In  jars  1/3,  gd.,  tubes  6d. 

Icilma  Vanishing  Cream,  Cold  Cream  and 
Flesh-tinted  Cream,  and  two 
samples  of  Icilma  Face  Powder — 
try  them  all  without  buying  them. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address 
with  -»d.  in  stamps  to  Icilma  (Dept. 
S.S.79A)  jQ  King's  Road.  London. 
N.W.  I ,  and  this  cfimplete  sample 
beaut)'  outfit  will  be  sent  to  you. 
Your  envelope  should  be  sealed 
and  bear  a  ijd.  stamp.  (This 
offer  does  not  apply  in  I.F.S.) 


SEE    TRIAL    OFFER  BELOW 


NEW 

TATTOO 

Tattoo  Ltd. 

MASCARA 

.  ,  BLACK 

needs  no  woter  to  appiy  j„  bruncua 

— reoHy  waterproof '.  brown 

Beauty  authorities — and  women  everywhere —  /"''  blondes 
are  praising  tattoo,  the  new  cream  Mascara  BLUE 
that  actually  keeps  lashes  silken-soft  instead  of  forevemng 
making  them  brittle.  More  waterproof  than  ^'^r 
liquid  darkeners;  far  easier  to  apply  than  cake  mascara.  Simply 
squeeze  Tattoo  out  of  the  tube  on  to  the  brush,  whisk  it  over 
your  lashes  and  there  they  are  .  .  .  instantly  dark,  lustrous  and 
lovely,  appearing  to  be  twice  their  actual  length  !  Can'i  smart. 
Absolutely  harmless.  Cry  or  swim ;  tattoo  won't  run  or 
smear!  In  smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vaniiy,  with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  TRIAL  TUBE 

I  To  hassftt  &  Johnson  Ltd.,  Dept.  M,  I 

I  86  ClerkemcrU  Road,  London,  K.C.X.  \ 

1  For  each  f>d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.),  send  one  iO-day  | 

I         trial  tube  of  Tattoo  Cream  Mascara,  tcith  brush.  : 

I  Mark  each  colour  desired  :  black  □  BROWN  □  BUT  G  | 

}  {The  blue  is  Jar  evening  uxor.)  \ 

}  Name   I 

^"'•.•.•.■.■.•.■.;;:::;::::::::::::::::.->^G.i*"36  j 

(Replies  require  sealed  envelopes  tcith  Ijrf.  postage.)  | 
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Aliss  Dorothy  Dickson 

speaks  from  the  heart  to  all  who  are  grappling 
with  problems  of  human  relationship.  Her  in- 
ttdtitn  and  deep  understanding  may  help  you. 


M 


Lany  a  clever  girl  has  had  to  admit  to  herself 
that  there  are  more  important  things  in  life  than 
brains.  Of  course  you  want  to  be  admired  in  other 
ways.  And  you  can  be.  Do  some  hard  thinking 
about  yourself  and  about  the  effect  you  have  on 
men.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you're  exploiting 
Nature's  gifts  to  the  full  ?  Are  you  sure  that  you're 
making  the  most  of  that  vitally  important  asset, 
your  complexion  ?  I  ask  the  question  because  I 
have  lately  found  a  very  real  aid  to  Beauty  —  and 
by  Beauty  I  mean  that  glowing  quality  which 
affects  men  so  much  more  than  mere  good  looks. 
It  is  Khasana  Blush  Cream — a  soft,  fragrant  cream 
which  swiftly  and  delicately  tones  up  your  com- 
plexion with  natural,  vibrant  colour.  I  have  seen 
new  and  vital  personalities  come  to  life  this  way. 
Why  not  try  Khasana  in  your  own  particular  shade? 
By  the  way,  it's  quite  waterproof — and  kiss  proof ! ' 


KkaAana 

BLUSH  CREAM 


Khusjrid  Blush  Cream 
can  lie  hud  in  Tuur 
colours  :  Blush  Light 
for  Blondes :  Blu-.h 
'  Oark  for  Brunettes  : 
alsoCora  I  and  Carmine 
for  those  who  favour 
deeper  colouring. 

Trial  size  Gd.   

*  Ask  fur  Khasana  Lipstick  in  matching  colours 


Strand,  admitted  of  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  its  prisoner. 

As  Pippen,  smug  local  draper, 
put  it  to  a  score  of  tradesmen 
consuming  beer  or  highballs  :  "  What 
a  publicity  break  our  capturing  this 
Chicago  kidnapper  is  going  to  give 
this  little  city,  provided,  of  -course, 
that  the  leading  citizens  bring  him 
to  justice.  I  declare  now  in  favour 
of  a  visit  to  the  Sheriff  to  ensure  the 
rat  being  given  no  quarter." 

Useless  for  the  Sheriff  to  expostu- 
late that  it  was  too  early  for  con- 
viction and  making  a  statement. 

"I  tell  you.  Sheriff,"  Pippen 
returned  with  dignity.  "In  an 
attack  on  a  child  we  ordinary  people 
are  hit,  and  we're  going  to  see  that 
politics  don't  cut  any  ice  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  out  justice." 

"And  I'm  seeing  that  justice  ain't 
based  on  rumours,"  the  Sheriff 
retorted.  "If  you  don't  behave 
yourself,  I'll  see  your  relatives  come 
off  the  dole."  In  spite  of  the  threat, 
rumour,  fanned  by  the  gossiping 
tongues  of  women,  continued  to 
throw  justice  off  her  seat.  While  Joe 
was  demanding  a  lawyer  to  repre- 
sent him,  the  single  dollar  bill, 
having  the  same  serial  number  as  the 
ransom  money,  had  become  twenty; 
the  entire  sum  handed  over,  in 
fact.  "Found  it  in  Wilson's  car, 
you  know  you  did,  Bugsey,"  declared 
a  citizen  one  late  evening. 

"  Nonsense  !  All  I  found  on 
Wilson  was  one  dollar  bill  and 
nothing  in  the  car,"  the  plain- 
clothesman  maintained. 

"  If  I  were  you,  I'd  tell  the  Sheriff 
what  I  think  of  him.  What  are  you 
— eggs?  Soft  boiled  so  that  you 
can't  stick  up  for  a  kidnapped 
child,"  thrust  in  a  stranger  to  the 
town. 

"Think  we  want  you  to  tell  us 
our  business,"  came  the  retort. 
"Let's  have  some  fun  right  now." 

At  forthwith  some  two  hundred 
citizens, armed  with  sticks,stones, 
and  crowbars,  stormed  the  Sheriff's 
office.  From  his  window  on  the  first 
floor,  Joe  watched  the  mob,  saw 
how  the  posse — a  mere  handful  with 
rifles — failed  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
Little  did  he  guess  that  the  Sheriff's 
telephone  apj>eal  to  the  Governor 
to  order  out  the  •  militia  had  been 
ignored.  Being  a  politician,  the 
Governor  must  think  of  his  vote. 

Meanwhile,  the  mob  advanced  on 
the  prison,  Joe  heard  their  shouts, 
"get  Wilson!"  and  through  the 
darkness  saw  the  lynchers  struggle 
on  the  steps  below  with  the  Sheriff 
and  deputies.  The  Sheriff's  voice 
was  heard  above  the  babel.  "As 
long  as  I  can  stand  here,  you  can 
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yell  yourselves  hoarse,  but  you 
won't  see  this  man." 

Voices  roared  back  :  "You  won't 
stand  here  long." 

"  Let  me  out  !  I'll  talk  to  them  !" 
J  oe  shouted .  His  voice  wais  drowned 
as  the  mob  charged  the  main  door. 
A  newsreel  man,  jumping  nimbly  on 
a  nearby  balcony,  began  turning  the 
handle.  At  the  Sheriff's  order,  fire 
hoses  were  turned  on  the  assailants. 
The  air  reeked  with  the  fumes  of 
tear-gas  bombs,  but  nothing  could 
daunt  the  lynchers'  purpose. 

"  Let's  smoke  Wilson  out !  "  some- 
one cried.  There  was  a  crash  as  the 
main  door  caved  in.  Fighting  was 
evidently  going  on  on  the  stairs. 
"  Smoke  him  out  !  "  came  the 
repyeated  cry,  followed,  after  a 
deathly  minute's  pause,  by  the 
sound  of  cracklLag,  as  the  Sheriff's 
barricade  of  desks  and  chairs,  piled 
in  the  entrance,  proved  easy  to 
fire. 

"  Let  me  out  !  "  reiterated  Joe. 
Smoke  began  to  ooze  into  his  cell, 
agitating  Rainbow  to  short,  sharp 
barks.  "Looks  bad,  old  pal."  Joe 
said,  petting  her.  Heat  from  below 
surged  up  in  sickening  waves. 
Putting  out  his  last  ounce  of 
strength,  Joe  attempted  to  wrench 
out  a  window-bar.  Flames,  roaring 
up  the  stairs,  licked  the  walls 
behind  him.  Seen  by  the  crowd,  his 
body  stood  out  an  inky  patch 
against  leaping  tongues  of  red  and 
yellow. 

Mercifully.  Joe  could  not  see 
himself  as  Katherine  saw  him 
while  forcing  her  way  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  crowd,  only  to  fall  in  a 
dead  faint.  Fury  could  do  no  more. 
All  night  the  fire  raged,  and  in  the 
morning  the  lynchers  congratulated 
themselves  that  Joe  Wilson,  kid- 
napper, was  dead. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Tom 
and  Charlie,  discussing  every  aspect 
and  every  possibility  of  the  crushing 
news  of  the  morning's  paper,  heard 
a  determined  footfall.  In  the  open 
doorway  stood  a  man  looking  as 
though  he  had  come  from  another 
world. 

"  Joe  !  "  The  word  had  hardly  left 
Tom's  lips  when  his  brother  strode 
across  the  room  and  pulled  down 
the  blind. 

"Turn  out  the  light!"  Joe 
ordered.    "  I've  been  at  a  movie  all 
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day  watching  a  newsreel  of  myself 
getting  burned  alive.  Place  was 
packed.  Folk  got  a  kick  out  of 
seeing  a  man  die.  There  was  a  big 
explosion,  the  cell  door  caved  in 
and  killed  Rainbow.  Ye^h,  but 
it  didn't  kill  me.  I  got  out  down 
a  rainpii>e.  I  almost  burned  my 
side  ofi.  I  could  smell  myself  bum. 
It  was  awful.  1  feel  like  thanking 
God  or  something." 

"Did  you  get  burned  bad? 

"Pretty  bad,  Tom  ;  but  it  don't 
hurt  me,  because  you  can't  hurt  a 
dead  man.  D'you  remember  me 
preaching  to  you  to  be  decent  and 
live  right?  Well,  I  tried  it,  and  it 
wouldn't  work.  People  won't  let 
you.  Charlie,  you  were  right. 
Donelli  was  right.  I  was  wrong 
but  I  know  now,  and  I'll  punish  the 
folk  that  made  me  so." 

"Sure,  we'll  get  a  lawyer  and 
have  them." 

"What!  Have  them  arrested, 
Charhe,  for  disturbing  the  peace  ? 
No;  that's  not  enough  for  me.  I'm 
burned  to  death  by  a  mob  of 
animals.  I'm  legally  dead  and 
they're  legally  murderers. 

"They'll  hang  for  it.  Killing  by 
lynch  law  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  and  all  who  consent  to  kill 
a  man  that  way  are  responsible. 
I  got  that  out  of  a  law  book  in  the 
public  library." 

The  obstinate  streak,  the  power 
to  carry  revenge  to  a  finish  from 
being  only  factors  in  Joe's  mental 
make-up.  obtained  complete  mastery 
during  the  ensuing  weeks.  Public 
feeling,  following  on  the  arrest  of  the 
genuine  kidnappers,  played  into  his 
hands.  Twenty-two  citizens  of 
Strand  indited  for  murder  by  the 
District  Attorney  were  to  stand  for 
trial  in  Central  City.  Regardless  of 
the  danger  of  discovery,  Joe  joined 
his  brothers  in  their  apartment  on 
the  East  side. 

"What  did  you  want  to  leave 
Chicago  for?"  Charlie  grumbled. 
"Somebody'll  see  you." 

"No  one  will,  because  I  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way." 

"Maybe  he'll  want  to  see 
Katherine  some  day,"  Tom  put  in. 

Joe  frowned.  He  had  a  hard  fight 
to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  when 
Charlie  told  him  how  the  sight  of 
Joe  in  the  burning  cell  had  tem- 
porarily affected  Katherine's  brain, 
but  that  she  was  recovering.  "  Don't 
forget,  Katherine  came  out  from 
Galsburg,  when  she  heard  you  were 
gaoled,  to  see  if  she  could  help," 
Charlie  added. 

"Get  this  straight,"  Joe  flung 
out.  "  Katherine's  not  to  know  I'm 
alive.  She'd  crack.  She'd  never  go 
through  with  it.  She  wouldn't  see 
things  as  I  see  them.  I  want  those 
fellows  to  squirm  as  they  made  me 
squirm.  I  want  to  see  them  hung 
at  the  end  of  a  rope." 

One  thing  seemed  liable  to  pre- 
vent this.  Joe,  straining  for  every 
word  about  the  opening  days  of  the 
trial  issuing  from  his  wireless  set, 
realised  that  the  fact  his  death  had 
never  actually  been  proved  might 
save  the  lynchers'  skins.  By  news- 
reel,  now  in  possession  of  the  State 
and  screened  in  court,  the  identity 
of  the  principal  lynchers  was 
definitely  established.  W^as  revenge 
to  fail  because  Joe  Wilson's  body 
had  never  been  found  ? 

After  a  sleepless  night,  Joe  had  a 
brilliant  idea.  The  following  day  the 
District  Attorney  produced,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Judge  and  crowded 
court  a    letter  addressed  to  His 


Honour.  It  was  not  handwritten, 
but  composed  of  words  cut  from 
newspapers  and  pasted  together. 
Inside  the  envelope  was  a  gold  ring. 

"  The  confession  of  a  tortured 
conscience,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
the  District  Attorney  announced, 
"Listen  !  I  can't  hide  truth  any 
longer.  I  am  a  citizen  of  Strand 
who  helped  clean  up  the  gaol  mess. 
I  found  this  ring  in  the  ashes.  At 
first  I  was  keeping  it  for  a 
momentum.  But  it's  upsetting  my 
conscience.  I  don't  dare  sign  this, 
or  I  would  probably  get  lynched 
myself." 

"That  letter  was  the  best  thing 
I  ever  thought  about,"  Joe  exulted 
the  same  evening.  '  Gallows  Loom 
for  Lynchers '  makes  fine  reading 
in  the  papers,  don't  it  ?  It  almost 
cost  me  my  finger  getting  that  ring 
off,  but  it  was  worth  it.  I  see 
Katherine  identified  it  as  mine  all 
right.    Was  she  upset,  Charlie?  " 

"Not  so  much  as  one  of  the 
women  who  set  fire  to  the  prison 
when  she  left  the  Strand.  They  had 
to  carry  her  out  of  court.  It's 
getting  me  down,  Joe.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  got  mixed  up  in  the  thing." 

"  'T^uming  yellow,  eh  ?    WTiy  don't 

A  you  squawk  on  me  ?  " 

"Nobody's  talking  about  that, 
but  I  wish  you'd  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  we  could  start  again." 

"  I'll  kill  you  first." 

"  Vou  might  as  well  kill  me,  too." 

Katherine  was  speaking;  Kather- 
ine, coming  into  the  room,  looking 
pale  and  years  older.  Anger  at 
seeing  her  changed,  as  much  as 
anything,  brought  out  Joe's  gun. 
"So  you  brought  her  here,  Charlie; 
you  lying  little  " 

"Joe,  don't!  I  followed  him 
here.  I  knew  you  were  alive  when 
I  saw  that  letter.  '  Momentum  ' 
you  said  in  it.  Thank  God  you 
never  will  remember  how  to  spell 
it.  Listen  to  me.  You're  hanging 
twenty-two  people  for  something 
they  didn't  do.  Twenty-two  human 
beings.  If  they  die,  Joe  Wilson 
dies.  Wherever  you  go,  whatever 
you  do.  I  couldn't  marry  you  now, 
Joe.  I  couldn't  marry  a  dead  man." 

"  Right.  I  don't  need  anybody." 

He  saw  her  go.  That  night  he 
walked  the  streets,  drinking  at  the 
bars,  reckless  of  being  identified,  a 
man  fighting  with  himself  not  to 
listen  to  a  woman's  voice.  Time 
and  again  he  heard  it  echo  !  "  I 
couldn't  marry  you  now,  Joe.  I 
couldn't  marry  a  dead  man." 

In  the  small  hours  he  got  back 
without  knowing  how  to  his  apart- 
ment. The  room  was  empty  as  he 
switched  on  the  light.  Loneliness, 
kept  at  bay  for  an  evening,  suddenly 
overwhelmed  him. 

"Katherine,  don't  leave  me!" 
he  groaned  and  fell  face  forward 
on  the  floor. 

♦         ♦  ♦ 

Your  honour,  I  am  Joe  Wilson. 
I  know  that  by  coming  here  I 
save  the  life  of  twenty-two  people. 
But  that  isn't  why  I'm  here.  I  came 
here  for  my  own  sake.  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  more.  I  couldn't  stop 
thinking  about  the  twenty-two  men 
with  every  breath  and  step  I  took. 
And  I  thought,  maybe,  that  Kath- 
erine .  .  ." 

So  far,  Joe  spoke  in  the  crowded 
court  and  paused.  He  never  heard 
the  Judge  say:  "You  mean  the 
young  lady  you're  going  to  marry." 
His  whole  attention  was  fixed  on 
the  figure  coming  to  meet  him,  on 
the  young  face,  tinged  with  suffering, 
breaking  into  a  smile,  on  the  eyes 
that  went  out  to  meet  his,  and  the 
voice  that  soothed  the  agony  of 
weeks  in  the  single  word  of  welcome, 
"Joe." 


Now  starring  in 
Suffers  Gold''  ::  Magnificent  Brute 

Your  hair  can  be  beautiful  and  wavy  if  you  have 
it  "  pernned  "  the  Superma  way.  Superma 
won  the  World's  Championship  at  Olympia, 
1936,  and  the  European  Championship  at  Brus- 
sels, 1936.  Proof  positive  that  no  other  system 
of  permanent  waving  can  equal  Superma  for 
quality,  beauty  and  durability  ! 

The  Superma  system  operates  without  elec- 
tricity or  machines  and  employs  only  pure 
water  vapour  ;  yet  it  leaves  your  hair  marvel- 
lously soft  and  lustrous,  with  lasting  waves  and 
curls  that  are  proof  against  wind,  rain  and  sea 
water.  Write  to-day  for  an  interesting  Free 
Folder,  describing  the  Superma  system  in 
detail  ! 

SUPERfnfl 

MACHINELESS 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


SUPERMA  LTD..  Radnor  House.  97,  Regent  Street.  London.  W.  I 
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THE  ROAD  TO  GLORY 

OME  of  the  most  vivid 
and  realistic  war  se- 
quences  I  have  ever  seen 
\^  on  the  screen  form  the 
highlight  of  this  picture, 
which  has  as  its  theme  devotion 
to  duty  and  love  of  country. 

While  these  sentiments  are 
admirable  in  themselves,  I  do  not 
feel  that  these  grim  reminders  of 
a  world  gone  mad  constitute 
entertainment  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

For  those  who  lost  sons  and 
relations  in  the  war  the  horror 
of  it  all  must  be  unbearable, 
while  those  who  served  have 
memories  which  are  better  left  as 
memories  of  some  wild  nightmare. 
•  The  story  which  accompanies 
these  harrowing  battle  scenes  on 
the  French  front  is  not  free  from 
artificiality  and  the  note  of 
unquenchable  patriotism  is  rather 
over-strained. 

The  action  takes  place  in  a  section 
of  the  French  line  which  the  39th 
Regiment  of  the  line  has  been  hold- 
ing since  1914.  Captain  Laroche 
has  the  reputation  of  a  fine  soldier, 
just  but  ruthless.  He  keeps  his 
nerves  from  letting  him  down  by 
living  on  cognac  and  aspirin,  and 
whilst  in  billets  he  is  helpved  by 
Monique,  a  pretty  nurse  whom  he 
loves  devotedly. 

A  Lieutenant  Denet  joins  the 
regiment,  and  while  sheltering  from 
an  air  raid  meets  and  flirts  bois- 
terously with  Monique. 

The  regiment  goes  up  to  the  front 
and  discovers  its  trenches  are  mined. 
.After  terrible  suspense  the  men 
are  relieved  just  before  the  Germans 
detonate  the  mine. 

Back  in  biUets,  Denet  meets 
Monique  again  and  falls  in  love  with 
her,  not  knowing  that  his  captain  has 
a  prior  claim  on  her  affections. 

Before  they  return  up  the  line 
I^roche  gets  \s'ind  of  their  relations, 
but  says  nothing.  His  old  father, 
who  has  managed  to  enlist  under  an 
assumed  name,  manages  to  get  up 
with  him  in  spite  of  an  order  that 
he  was  to  return  to  base  because  of 
his  age. 

It  is  in  this  character  of  an  old 
man  that  the  full  fire  of  patriotism 
is  expressed.  He  is  represented  as 
an  old  warrior  who  does  heroic  deeds 
but  whose  nerves  go  under  the 
strain. 

Later  he  redeems  himself  by 
assisting  his  son  to  telephone 
artUlery  observations  to  the  gunners 
from  an  advanced  jx)st  which  must 
inevitably  be  blown  up  if  they  wish 
to  give  the  correct  range. 

Both  of  them  arc  killed  and  Denet 
returns  to  Moni<iuc,  only  to  be 
forced  into  the  routine  which  has 
been  I^roche's  lot  for  the  past  two 
years — a  perpetual  going  and  return- 
ing on  the  road  to  glory. 

Lionel  Barrymore  over-emphasises 
the  senility  of  I^roche's  father  and 
the  character  is  not  too  convincmg, 
but  Warner  Baxter  is  excellent  as 
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the  Captain  and  Fredric  March  turns 
in  his  best  performance  for  some 
time  as  Denet. 

June  Lang  is  beautiful  to  look  at 
as  Monique,  a  rather  vague  character 
who,  for  dramatic  emphasis  should, 
I  think,  have  been  made  more 
definitely  a  light  woman.  June 
Lang's  acting  is  rather  stilted  and 
colourless. 

The  best  performance  comes  from 
Gregory  Ratofi  as  a  sergeant.  It  is 
a  very  clever  character  study. 

WTiile  the  settings  are  most 
con\incing  and  the  attack  sequences 
terribly  reahstic,  the  atmosphere  in 
bUlets  is  not  so  good  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  accents  used  by  the 
various  characters.  Some  speak 
pure  American  and  some  broken 
English. 

Fine  dramatic  tension  is  obtained 
in  the  sequences  wliere  the  company 
is  listening  to  the  mining  in  progress 
under  their  trenches,  fearful  when 
the  tapping  stops  and  assuming 
nonchalance  when  it  continues. 

On  the  whole,  Howard  Hawks' 
direction  deserves  great  praise,  but 
I  still  feel  it  is  too  grim  for  the 
normal  filmgoer's  entertainment. 

MAYERLING 

The  tragic  story  of  Rudolph  of 
Austria's  love  for  Marie  Vetsera 
which  ended  tragically  at  Mayerling 
in  1889  is  brought  realistically  and 
artistically  to  the  screen. 

Charles  Boyer  has  done  nothing 
finer  than  his  characterisation  of  the 
Archduke  who  is  driven  mad  by  the 
court  restrictions  that  are  placed  on 
him.  It  is  a  sensitive  and  thoroughly 
sympathetic  portrayal. 

Danielle  Darrieux  is  wholly  char- 
ming, naive  and  youthful  as  Marie. 
She  expresses  her  devotion  with  a 
most  effective  restraint. 

Jean  Dax  is  remarkably  like  the 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  carries  his  role  with 
dignity,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
cast  is  flawless  throughout. 


The  story,  based  on  actual  fact, 
shows  how  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
having  been  forced  into  a  marriage  of 
convenience  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  proceeds  to  run  wild ;  his 
friendship,  too,  with  the  editor  of  a 
Liberal  paper  gets  him  into  trouble. 

One  day  he  meets  and  falls 
violently  in  love  with  Marie  Vetsera. 
They  have  to  meet  in  secret,  but 
they  are  followed  and  Marie  is  sent 
off  to  Trieste  from  Vienna. 

Rudolph  starts  his  wild  parties 
again  untU  Marie  comes  to  him 
promising  never  to  leave  him.  He 
tries  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
but  the  Emperor  eventually  gives 
him  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to 
end  the  affair.  Marie  consenting, 
the  lovers  go  to  Mayerling,  where 
Rudolph  first  shoots  her  and  then 
himself. 

Anatole  Litvak  has  treated  this 
tragedy  in  rather  a  leisurely  manner, 
but  he  has  given  it  a  wealth  of 
sincerity  and  reproduced  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  period  admirably.  The 
splendour  of  the  court  scenes,  with 
the  restrictions  they  impose  on  the 
Archduke's  craving  for  normal 
companionship,  are  w^ell  contrasted 
with  the  scenes  of  Rudolph's 
carousals  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
love  interest. 

The  tragic  denouement  is  led  up 
to  with  full  dramatic  force,  and  it  is 
most  moving  in  its  pathetic  intensity. 

Brilliant  camera  work  does  full 
justice  to  the  settings,  which  include 
famous  landmarks  of  Vienna,  in- 
cluding the  ballroom  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  the  famous  Sacher  Restau- 
rant, the  Royal  Opera  House,  and 
the  hunting  lodge  at  Mayerling. 

THE    AMAZING    QUEST  OF 
ERNEST  BLISS 

How  often  have  you  wished  that 
you  could  generously  help 
those  who  have  helped  you,  and 
repay  in  kind  those  whose  one  aim 
in  life  seems  to  be  to  hinder  your 
advancement  ? 

That  is  what  Mr.  Bliss  is  able  to 
do  in  this  praiseworthy  and  plea- 
santly entertaining  adaptation  of 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  novel  and 
that  is — partly— why  I  think  you 
will  enjoy  it;  the  hero  is  doing 
something  which  most  of  you 
would  like  to  do.  A  sort  of  satis- 
faction by  proxy. 

Very  briefly  the  plot  illustrates 
how  a  very  wealthy  young  man 
wagers  a  Harley  Street  doctor  that 
he  will  earn  his  own  living  for  a 


year  starting  with  a  capital  of  only 
five  pounds.  He  is,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  take  out  money  to  help 
others,  but  he  must  not  benefit 
from  or  touch  it  himself. 

During  the  course  of  his  self- 
imposed  task  he  meets  and  falls  in 
love  with  a  charming  little  secretary, 
and  also  comes  in  contact  with  a 
variety  of  characters,  the  clever 
delineation  of  which  form  the  main 
source  of  the  film's  entertainment. 

Cary  Grant  is  quite  good  as  Bliss, 
and  Mary  Brian  has  charm  and 
intelligence  as  the  little  secretary, 
Frances. 

Alfred  Leisler  has  given  full  value 
to  the  chances  for  straight  comedy, 
and  his  direction,  while  erring  a 
little  on  the  slow  side,  is  nevertheless 
polished,  and  he  has  achieved  an 
exceedingly  good  London  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  hero  becomes,  in  turn,  a  gas 
stove  salesman,  a  porter  to  a  green- 
grocer, and  a  chauffeur. 

In  his  first  job  he  meets  the 
heroine,  and  in  the  second  he  has  a 
first-class  scrap  in  Covent  Garden 
market  which  provides  a  very  good 
bit  of  local  colour. 

As  a  chauffeur  he  saves  the 
heroine  from  a  designing  rogue,  and 
also  has  an  encounter  with  crooks 
who  take  possession  of  his  flat, 
having  bribed  the  butler. 

Lionel  Collier. 

THE  THREE  MAXIMS 

A good  plot,  like  a  good  car, 
lasts  a  long  time ;  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  times  the 
car  can  be  reconditioned  or  the  plot 
rehashed. 

The  triangle  of  trapeze-artistes 
among  whom  jealousy  and  revenge 
come  to  a  head  high  in  the  air 
under  the  "big  top"  is  worn  out; 
no  amount  of  refurbishing  can  make 
it  look  like  new. 

The  story  begins  weakly,  with 
long  pointless  speeches  by  the 
members  of  the  "Three  Maxims" 
strolling  acrobatic  troupe  in  France; 
and  it  proceeds  through  a  circus-tent 
performance  from  which  hundreds 
of  feet  could  be  cut  without  anyone 
being  a  penny  the  poorer. 

The  circus  is  wrecked  by  roughs, 
but  a  Parisian  theatre-manager 
named  Winston,  who  has  seen  the 
show,  is  persuaded  by  Mike,  the 
Maxims'  Irish  manager,  to  give  the 
troupe  an  audition. 

.\lthough  he  obviously  thinks 
very  little  of  their  performance,  for 
some  quite  unexplained  reason  he 
engages  them  as  the  star  turn  at 
his  theatre,  supplies  them  with 
smart  clothes,  puts  them  up  at  the 
best  hotel,  and  proposes  to  introduce 
them  at  the  Annual  Students' 
BaU. 

At  this  function,  Mac,  the  strong 
man  of  the  show,  rejected  by  the 
girl  Maxim,  becomes  intoxicated 
and  causes  a  scene;  and  the  drama 
of  jealousy  works  itself  out  on  the 
flying  trapeze  in  the  old  familiar 
way. 

"The  story,  though  it  has  a  surprise 
twist  in  the  climax,  is  not  worth  the 
excellent  acting  lavished  upon  it. 

Leslie  Banks  shines  as  the  dour, 
devoted  Mac,  and  Tullio  Carminati 
is  good  as  his  gentlemanly  rival; 
Horace  Hodges  as  .Mike  and  Arthur 
Finn  as  Winston,  both  turn  in  sound 
performances,  but  Anna  Neagle's 
acting  is  forced  and  artificial. 

Herbert  Wilcox  must  find  her  a 
better  story,  with  fewer  repetitions 
and  the  ends  tucked  in  more  tidily 
if  she  is  to  retain  her  seat  on  the 
precarious  trapeze  of  stardom. — 
E.G.C. 


Cary  Grant,  John  Tmnbull  and  Mary  Brian  in  "  The  Amazing  Quest 
of  Ernest  Bliss  " 
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,1  Holds  this 
face  powder 
to  ijour  skin 

The  most  amazing  discs^ry  since 
face  powder  was  first  invented.  A 
powder  with  ' lectro-static  affinity'  for 
the  skin.  This  means  that  the  powder 
clings  tight  to  the  skin  exactly  like  a 
needle  or  a  piece  of  steel  is  attracted 
and  held  by  a  magnet.  Clings  tighter — 
longer — than  any  powder  before  known. 
The  worst  wind  and  rainy  weather 
cannot  spoil  the  lovely  'matt  finish' 
complexion  it  gives.  Never  a  trace  of 
shine  on  nose  or  face — not  even  when 
dancing  for  hours  in  the  hottest  room. 
Try  a  box  of  the  New  Poudre  Tokalon 
to-day — see  how  different  this  'lectro- 
static  '  secret  makes  it.  You  wiU  be  amaied  and 
delighted  with  the  fascinating  girlish  complexion 
Poudre  Tokaion  gives  you.  If  not,  your  money 
refunded  in  full.  6d.  and  1/-  everywhere.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  manufacturers,  any  woman 
reader  of  this  paper  may  obtain  a  de  luxe  Beautv 
Outfit  containing  five  shades  of  the  new  Poudre 
Tokalbn  so  that  she  may  test  them  for  herself.  The 
outfit  also  contains  Creme  Tokalon  Skinfoods  for  both 
day  and  night  use.  Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  postage,  packing,  etc.,  to  Tokalon  Ltd.  {Dept.  329E1, 
Chase  Road,  London,  X.W.IO. 


DO  YOU  GROW 

each  day  the 

HAIR  YOU  LOSE? 

When  your  comb  is  always  left  full  of  loose 
hairs,  and  you  find  youi  hair  coming  out  "  in 
handfuls,"  you  simply  must  act  quickly  if  you 
want  to  avoid  thin,  straggly  locks  and  bald  patches. 
You  must  grow  new  hair  to  replace  that  which 
is  being  "  combed  out." 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  brush  a  little  '  Lavona  ' 
Hair  Tonic  well  into  the  scalp  e verj'  day.  '  Lavona ' 
immediately  kills  dandruff  infection,  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  falling  hair;  then,  by  stimulating 
and  nourishing  the  hair  roots,  it  encourages 
luxuriant  new  growth.  Get  a  2s.  3d.  bottle 
from  your  chemist  to-day;  if  the  first  bottle 
doesn't  improve  your  hair,  helping  it  to  grow 
thicker,  glossier  and  healthier,  you  get  your 
money  back,  for  there's  a  guarantee  in  every 
package  ! 


Can  YOU 
do  this  ? 


Face  up  to  a  close-up  ? 


Good  health  should  shine  through  your  eyes, 
bloom  in  your  skin,  and  give  you  a  figure  to  '  get 
by  '  even  your  own  critical  eye.  So  keep  your 
system  regular — regular  as  the  clock  !  Remember 
Beechams  Pills — the  Golden  Rule  of  Health  for 
.  ninety  years. 

--cft/otc  take. 


Yes! 

BEECHAIIS  PIUS 

Purely  Vegetable  . . . 


AVA  COMPACT 
«  ▼  DPI 


PERFUME 


Enhance  your  charm  with  .\\'.\  Compact  Perfume  real 
flower  fragrance  in  highly  concentrated  semi-solid  essence. 
Open  the  dainty  box,  touch  your  brow  or  hair  with  this  lasting 
exotic  fascination.    Choose  from  : 

LILAC.  JASMIN,  GARDENIA.  MUGUET.  LAVENDER.  VIOLET 

BUY  0.\E  TO- DAY  from  your  Chemist. 
Boots,  Timothy  Whiles  <t  Taylors  or  your 
Hairdresser — or  send  1,'-  P.O.  or  stamf<s 
for  each  perfume  required  to 

(Dept.  P.3).  9.  Park  Hill,  London,  S.W.4. 


NEW 
MAILS 

NEXT 
W'EEK  '. 

booklet  Mnt  under  plain  Maled 
cover  eipluni  bow  you  can  eanly,  iccrelly 
and  pernuuKDtly  cure  yoonelf  (or  diild) 
of  thia  obiecttooahle,  kealth-cndanf  ering 
habit.  No  aloca,  oo  aiito-«ncie«tion.  New 
diKOTery.   Send  lid.  itamp  for  poetate 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

****FURY 
*»»THE  PRINCESS 

COMES  ACROSS 
•♦EVERYTHING  IS 

THUNDER 
**SECRET  INTERLUDE 
♦*LABURNUM  GROVE 
♦♦THE  WALKING  DEAD 
♦♦SUTTER'S  GOLD 
♦THE  GAY 

ADVENTURER 
♦BLACKMAILER 
♦TO  CATCH  A  THIEF 
*THE  MARINES 

HAVE  LANDED 

W?tat  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  •  •  •    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  •  •    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


•***FURY 

M.-G.-M.  American.  " A"  certificate. 
Physiological  drama.  Runs  91  minutes. 

Sylvia  Sidney  Katherine 

Spenxer  Tracy  Joe  Wilson 

Walter  Abel  District  Attorney 

Bruce  Cabot  Kirby  Dawson 

Edward  Ellis  Sheriff 

Walter  Brennan  "  Bugs  " 

Frank    Albertson  Charlie 

George  Walcott  Tom 

Arthur  Stone  Durkin 

Morgan  Wallace  Fred  Garrett 

George  Chandler  Milton  Jackson 

Roger  Gray  Stranger 

Edwin  Maxwell  Vickery 

Howard  Hickman  Governor 

Jonathan  Hale  Defence  Attorney 

Leila  Bennett  Edna  Hooper 

Esther  Dale  Mrs.  Whipple 

Helen  Flint  Franchette 

Directed  by  Fritz  Lang.  From  a  story  by  Norman 
Krasna.   Previewed,  July  11,  1938.  For  story 
freely  based  on  the  film  by  Marjory  Williams, 
see  page  24. 

Lynch  law  which  is  apparently 
more  rife  in  certain  American 
states  than  we  can  realise  over  here  is 
strongly  condemned  in  this  tensely 
holding  drama  which  has  been 
brilliantly  directed  by  Fritz  Lang, 
the  German  director  who  was  respon- 
sible for  several  silent  German  mas- 
terpieces, including  Die  Neiblungen. 

The  plot  is  quite  a  simple  one. 
Joe  Wilson,  working  hard  to  be 
able  to  support  a  wife,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  comfortable  httle 
business  going  and  sets  off  to 
collect  his  fiancee,  Katherine,  who 
is  teaching  in  a  small  western 
town. 

On  the  way  he  is  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
a  kidnapping  case  and  one  of  the 
bills  paid  sis  ran.som  is  found  on 
him.  He  is  put  in  prison  during 
investigation  and  while  there  the 
townspeople  get  out  of  hand, 
attack  the  prison  and  bum  it  down. 

Katherine  hears  of  his  plight  and 
arrives  just  to  see  his  agonised 
face  looking  through  the  cell  bars. 

After  his  death  has  been  officially 
announced  he  is  found  innocent. 

His  two  brothers  plan  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  people  who 
initiated  the  lynching  when  sud- 
denly Joe  walks  in — he  had  escaped 
by  a  miracle  and  his  one  thought 
is  revenge. 

From  then  on  the  drama  grimly 
pursues  the  theme  of  revenge  and 
in  doing  so  introduces  one  of  the 
best  court  scenes  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  witness. 

Joe's  scheme  of  action  is  for  his 
brothers  to  take  legal  action  against 
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the  lynchers  whilst  he  remains 
apparently  dead.  The  suspects  are 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  a  news  reel  of  the  episode  is 
sufficient  to  prove  their  complicity 
and  refute  all  the  perjury  of  witnesses 
who  had  tried  to  protect  them. 

The  one  thing  wanted  is  definite 
proof  that  the  victim  is  dead.  I 
do  not  propose  to  give  away  the 
upshot  of  the  trial  nor  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  Joe,  since  there  is  a 
strong  element  of  suspense  which 
would  be  lost  if  you  were  told  it 
beforehand. 

The  character  drawing  is  remark- 
ably fine.  Spencer  Tracy's  rendering 
of  the  peaceful  easy-going  lover 
who  is  transformed  into  a  revenge- 
ful killer  is  an  outstanding  one. 
It  is  sincere  and  vivid  in  its  psycho- 
logy and  vital  forcefulness. 

As  his  fiancee,  Sylvia  Sidney  also 
gives  of  her  best.  Her  transition  from 
light-heartedness  to  abject  mi-sery  is 
extremely  poignant  and  reahstic. 

Walter  Abel  is  very  good  as  the 
barrister  retained  by  Joe's  brother 
and  Edward  Ellis  is  noteworthy 
as  the  sheriff. 

Mob  sequences  are  convincingly 
handled  and  rather  harrowing  in 
their  reahstic  detail. 

♦♦♦THE  PRINCESS  COMES 
ACROSS 

Paramount.  American.  " A"  certificate. 
Murder  mystery  comedy.        Runs  74  minutes. 

Carole  Lombard  "Princess  Olga" 

Fred  McMurray  King  Mantell 

Douglas  Dumbrille  Lorel 

Alison  Skipwohth  "Lady"  Gertrude 

George  Barbier  Capt.  Nicholls 

William  Frawley  Benton 

Porter  Hall  Darcy 

LuMSOEN  Hare  Cragg 

SlG  Rumann  Steindorf 

MiscHA  AuER  Morevitch 

Bradley  Page  The  Stranger 

T«tso  Komai  Kawati 

Directed  by  William  K.  Howard. 
Previewed  July  25,  1936. 

An  unusually  novel  and  breezy 
version  of  the  lightly  treated 
murder  mystery  type.  It  is  also 
notable  for  an  exceUent  performance 
given   by   Carole   Lombard   as  a 


Clever  acting  by  Carole  Lombard 
in  "  The  Princess  Comes  Across." 


Brooklyn  chorus  girl  who  having 
been  stranded  in  France,  puts  up 
a  masquerade  with  the  help  of  an 
English  actress,  and  posing  as  a 
Swedish  princess,  gets  a  Hollywood 
contract  and  sails  for  America. 


When  we  first  meet  her  she  is 
"  throwing  a  Garbo "  and  doing 
it  remarkably  well.  She  contrasts 
this  up  stage  act  with  her  Brooklyn 
chorus  girl  self  extremely  cleverly. 

Trouble  starts  when  romance 
enters  in  the  person  of  King  Maskell, 
a  concertina  player  admirably  en- 
acted by  Fred  MacMurray  and  a 
murder  is  committed  in  the 
"Princess's"  suite. 

There  is  plenty  of  action, 
numerous  wisecracks  and  the  whole 
proceedings  are  characterised  by 
directorial  polish  and  efficiency. 

Alison  Skipworth  is  very  good 
as  the  English  actress  and  a  bevy 
of  detectives  who  happen  to  be  on 
the  boat  and  try  to  spot  the  murderer 
are  excellently  characterised  by 
Douglas  Dumbrille,  Lumsden 
Hare,  Sig  Rumann,  and  Tetsu 
Komai. 

Porter  Hall  gives  a  clever  study 
as  a  blackmailer — the  victim  of 
the  crime. 

George  Barbier  makes  a  jovial 
ship's  captain  and  William  Frawley 
is  amusing  as  Kings  friend  and 
partner. 

♦♦SECRET  INTERLUDE 

Fox.  American.  " A"  certificate. 

Romantic  drama.  Runs  79  minutes. 

Robert  Taylor  Richard  Winfield 

Loretta  Young  Ellen  Neal 

Basil  Rathbone  Wroxton 

Patsy  Kelly  Gracie 

Joe  Lewis  Smiley  Watson 

Marjorie  Gateson  Mrs.  Winfield 

Paul  Harvey  Perry  Winfield 

Jane  Darwell  Mrs.  Meecham 

Paul  Stanton  Rawlings 

John  Miljan  Stapp 

Monroe  Owsley  Coakey 

Billy  Bevan  Frederick 

Frank  Dawson  Graham 

George  Irving  Judge 

May  Beatty  Grandma  Gammon 

Alex  Pollard  Footman 

Jack  Pennick  Gus  Rilovitch 

John  Van  Eyck  John 

Kane  Richmond  Joe 

Lilyan  Irene  Hazel 

Maxine  Hicks  ,  Olga 

Betty  Morris  Teena 

Lillian  Worth  Maud 

Ann  Howard  Violet 

Prince  Hamlet  the  dog 

Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth.  Based  on  a  piny  by 
Cleves  Ken  Read.  Previewed  July  18,  1936. 

A conventional  enough  theme 
dealing  with  the  romance  of  a 
servant  girl  with  her  wealthy 
employer's  son,  with  a  butler 
intervening  as  the  villain,  who  also 
has  designs  on  the  heroine. 

But  in  spite  of  the  plot's  banality 
there  is  good  entertainment  because 
the  direction  is  polished,  the  char- 
acters well  drawn  and  the  acting 
good  throughout. 

Loretta  Young,  for  instance,  is 
winsome  and  appealing  as  the  girl 
who  secretly  marries  her  employer's 
son;  she  presents  a  human  and 
likeable  character. 

Robert  Taylor,  a  trifle  stereotyped, 
is  sound  as  her  lover  and  Basil 
Rathbone  is  extremely  good  as  the 
butler — he  would  earn  a  round 
of  hisses  at  any  self-respecting 
melodrama  theatre. 

The  settings  are  effective  and  the 
treatment  generally  helps  to  obviate 
the  old-fashioned  nature  of  the 
plot. 


♦♦EVERYTHING  IS  THUNDER 

G.  B.-D.  British.  " A"  certificate. 

Romantic  war  drama.  Runs  77  minutes. 

Constance  Bennett  Anna 

Douglass  Montgomery  Hugh  McGrath 

Oscar  Homolka  Detective  Goertr 

Roy  Eherton  Kostner 

Frederick  Lloyd    Muller 

George  Merrit  Webber 

Directed  by  Milton  Rosmer.  From  J.  L.  Hardy's 
novel.  Previewed  August  27,  1936. 

The  atmosphere  of  Germany 
in  war-time  is  effectively  por- 
trayed in  this  story  of  a  Canadian 
officer,  Hugh  McGrath,  who  escapes 
from  a  prison  camp  and  reaches 
Berlin  after  many  exciting  adven- 
tures. Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
meets   Anna,    an    attractive  waif 
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of  the  streets  who  befriends  him. 
The  two  fall  in  love  and  Anna  plans 
to  smuggle  McGrath  over  the 
Dutch  border,  but  their  plot  is 
discovered  by  Goertz,  a  detective 
who  is  in  love  with  Anna. 


Robert  Taylor  and  Loretta  Young  in 
a  scene  from  "  Secret  Interlude." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  story  has 
a  ring  of  authenticity  but  now  the 
climax  of  the  attempted  escape 
results  in  a  severe  strain  being  placed 
on  the  probabilities.  In  fact,  a 
happy  ending  proves  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Douglass  Montgomery  is  much 
happier  as  a  dereUct  adventurer 
than  a  passionate  lover  and  Con- 
stance Bennett  acts  with  great 
sincerity  but  rather  too  much 
cloying  sweetness  as  Anna.  The 
acting  honours  are  carried  off  by 
Oscar  Homolka  as  Goertz.  His 
performance  is  so  exactly  right  in 
every  detail  that  when  he  is  on 
the  scene,  the  remainder  of  the  cast 
are  quite  overshadowed. 

Thrills  and  romance  are  found  in 
full  measure  in  this  picture,  which 
affords  good  entertainment  for  those 
who  are  not  too  critical. , 

♦♦THE  WALKING  DEAD 

First  National.  American.  "  A  "  certificate. 
Macabre  melodrama.  Runs  66  minutes. 

Boris  Karlofp  John  Ellman 

Ricardo  Cortez  .'...Nolan 

Edmund  Gwenn  Dr.  Beaumont 

Marguerite  Churchill  Nancy 

Warren  Hull  Jimmy 

Barton  MacLanb  Loder 

Henry  O'Neill  Werner 

Joseph  King  Judge  Shaw 

Paul  Harvey  Blackstone 

Robert  Strange  Merritt 

Joseph  Sawyer  Trigger 

Eddie  Acuff  Betcha 

Ruth  Robinson  Mrs.  Shaw 

Addison  Richards  Prison  Wardea 

Kenneth  Harlan  Stephen  Martin 

MiKi  MoRiTA  Sako 

Adrian    Rosley  Florist 

Directed  by  Michael  Curtit. 

Previewed  A  ugust  8,  1936. 

Sound  acting  and  production  values 
makes  this  good  entertainment 
for  all  lovers  of  macabre  subjects. 

All  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  witchery 
which  attends  the  usual  spine- 
chiller  has  been  so  overdone  that 
it  is  now  almost  ludicrous;  this  time 
we  are  confronted  with  pseudo- 
scientific  marvels  that  are  fascinat- 
ing in  themselves,  quite  apart  from 
the  horror  angle. 

The  "science"  is  employed  in 
bringing  back  from  the  dead  a  man 
who  has  been  unjustly  executed; 
and  as  the  scientist  who  performs 
the  miracle,  Edmund  Gwenn  is 
sufficiently  matter-of-fact  to  be 
convincing. 

While  in  "  the  Beyond,"  the  sub- 
ject of  this  experiment  has  learned 
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the  identity  of  the  man  who  sent 
him  to  his  death;  and,  obsessed 
with  this  knowledge,  he  sets  about 
persecuting  them  in  turn. 

The  upshot  is  as  unexpected  as 
it  is  dramatic  and  affords  a  really 
efficient  curtain. 

Ricardo  Cortez  gives  a  first  rate 
performance  as  a  lawyer  and  Boris 
Karloff  without  an  over-plus  of 
disguise,  succeeds  in  making  your 
flesh  creep. 

•*SUTTER'S  GOLD 

General  F.D.  American.  "  A"  certificate. 
Historical  pioneering  drama.  Runs  94  minutes. 

Edward  Arnold  John  Sutter 

Lee  Tracy  Pete  Perkin 

BiNNiE  Barnes  Countess  Elizabeth  Bartoffski 

Katharine  .\lexa.sder  .\nn  Sutter 

Addison  Richards  Marshall 

John  Miljan  General  .\lvarado 

MoNTAGi-  Love  Captain  Kettleson 

Harry  Carey  Kit  Carson 

William  Janney  Sutter's  Son 

Nan  Gray. ..Ann  Eliza  Sutter  (his  daughter) 

Robert  Warwick  General  Rotscheff 

Bryant  Washbvrn  Captain  Petrofi 

Gaston  Glass  Lieutenant  Bacalenakoff 

Morgan  Wailace  General  Fremont 

Allen  Vincent  Alvarado's  Son 

Jose'Rl-bio  Don  Julio  Casas 

Pedro  Regas  De  La  Cruz 

Harry  Cording  .'.  Lars 

RcssELL  HopTON  Crazed  Sailor 

Sidney  Bracy  Smythe 

Pall  Weigel  Padre  Emilio  Silva 

Carola  .\lena  Spanish  Dancer 

Directed  by  fames  Cruze.    From  the  novel  by 
Alaise  Cendraro. 

In  its  effort  to  cover  a  very  wide 
field  this  picture  becomes  over- 
crowded  with   historical  spectacle 


Edward  Arnold  scores  a  personal 
success  in  "  Sutter's  Gold." 

and  the  biographical  story  becomes 
somewhat  obscured. 

It  is,  however,  well  acted  and 
certainly  varied  in  its  entertain- 
ment ;  comedy,  romance,  spectacle 
and  adventure  are  all  presented 
in  its  compass. 

It  deals  with  John  Sutter,  a  Swiss, 
who  is  wrongly  suspected  of  murder 
and  forced  to  flee  to  America. 
On  landing  in  New  York  he  makes 
friends  with  Pete  Perkin,  a 
loquacious  adventurer,  and  the  two 
eventually  reach  California  via  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Sutter,  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Mexicans,  estab- 
lishes the  colony  of  New  Helvetia, 
but  just  jis  he  becomes  King  of 
the  Castle  there  is  a  gold  rush, 
and  his  preoccupation  in  the  mer- 
cenary Countess  Elizabeth  Bartoffski 
causes  him  to  get  the  worst  of  the 
argument. 

Frenzied  settlers  ride  roughshod 
over  his  property  until  its  value 
is  completely  destroyed  and  he  is 
reduced  to  penury.  At  this  juncture 
Sutter's  wife  and  family  join  him, 
but  they,   too,    get   a   raw  deal. 


and  hope  that  Congress  will  return 
to  him  his  lost  lands  is  not  aban- 
doned when  death  at  last  claims 
him. 

Edward  Arnold  gives  a  very  good 
performance  as  Sutter  and  Lee 
Tracy  scores  in  several  comedy 
situations  as  Pete. 

Binnie  Barnes  acts  well  as  the 
Countess,  as  does  Katharine 
Alexander  as  Mrs.  Sutter;  the  pair 
are  well  contrasted. 

♦♦LABURNUM  GROVE 

AM.F.D.  British.  " A"  certificate. 

Domestic  comedy-drama.         Runs  73  minutes. 

Edmund  Gwenn  Mr.  Radfem 

Cedric  Hardwicke  Mr.  Baxley 

Victoria  Hopper  Elsie 

Ethel  Coleridge  Mrs.  Baxley 

Katie  Johnson  Mrs.  Radfem 

Francis  James  Harold  Russ 

James  Harcolrt  Joe  Fletten 

Norman  Walker  Man  with  Glasses 

David  Hawthorne  Inspector  Stack 

Frederick  Burtwell  Simpson 

Terence  Conlin  Police  Sergeant 

Directed  by  Carole  Reed.  From  J.  B.  Priestley'  s 
Stage  play.    Previewed  Augtist  15,  193G. 

This  is  not  a  very  successful 
adaptation  of  the  stage  play. 
It  rehes  too  much  on  its  dialogue 
and  when  it  introduces  action 
tends  to  make  it  too  farciccil  for  the 
dramatic  balance  of  the  story  to  be 
at  all  convincing. 

The  story  deals  with  a  suburban 
household  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Radfem,  their  daughter  Elsie,  Mrs. 
Baxley,  Mrs.  Radfems  sister-in- 
law,  and  her  husband. 

To  all  appearances  the  master 
of  the  house  is  a  quiet  respectable 
business  man,  but  in  order  to  frighten 
off  an  unwanted  young  man  who 
wants  to  marry  his  daughter,  and 
also  to  get  rid  of  his  limpet-like 
relations,  Mr.  Radfern  pretends 
to  be  a  crook  working  in  the  counter- 
feit money  racket. 

He  frightens  the  young  man 
away  and  also  terrifies  his  relations 
into  leaving,  and,  eventually,  it 
turns  out  that  he  is  really  a  crook 
and  suspected  by  the  pohce.  He 
sends  his  family  away  and  then  tries 
to  evade  the  law  himself. 

Edmund  Gwenn  is  exceedingly 
good  as  Mr.  Radfem,  but  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke  is  incUned  to  over- 
emphasise the  ne'er-do-well  brother 
tc-  a  point  where  he  becomes  some- 
what incredible. 

Victoria  Hopper  is  adequate  as 
the  daughter,  but  Katie  Johnson 


Edmund  Gwenn  as  Mr.  Radfern  in 
"  Laburnum  Grove." 

and  Ethel  Coleridge  are  well  in 
character  as  Mrs.  Radfem  and  Mrs. 
Baxley  respectively. 

David  Hawthorne  turns  in  a 
convincing  little  study  of  a  police 
inspector. 


•THE  GAY  ADVENTURER 

Pathe.  British.  "  A  "  certificate. 

Broad  satirical  comedy.  Runs  70  minuter. 

Yvonne  Arnaud  Julie 

Barry  Jones  Damton 

Nora  Swimburne  Fay 

Betty  Worth  Baby 

Sybil   Grove  Miss  Damton 

FiNALY  Currie  Porter 

Guy  Middleton  Aram 

Robert  Holmes  D'Allary 

Anthony    Holles  Charles 

Kenneth  Warington  Mickey  Blane 

Ralph  Truman  Bucks 

Percy  Parsons  Pete 

Andrea  Malandrinos  Hotel  Manager 

Directed   by   Sinclair   Hill.      From  Walter 
Hackett's  play. 

Yvonne  Amaud's  provocative 
personality  is  the  main  asset 
in  this  free  adaptation  of  Walter 
Hackett's  stage  success.  Otherwise 
the  central  theme  is  apt  to  dally 
between  straight  comedy  and  slap- 
stick and  does  not  succeed  in  being 
too  clear  in  its  ramifications,  which 
usually  adhere  to  stage  conven- 
tions. 

The  star  plays  the  role  of  a 
widow  who,  having  lost  her  purse, 
is  helped  by  Damton,  a  simple 
youth  who  is  being  fleeced  by  two 
American  confidence  men;  they 
assure  him  that  he  is  the  descendant 
of  D'Artagnan. 

His  chance  to  prove  his  heroic 
descent  comes  when  he  helps  the 
widow  to  conceal  from  the  police 
the  fact  that  her  cousin  had  shot 
a  man  who  had  dined  alone  with  his 
wife.  Fay. 

Numerous  complications  ensue, 
but  they  are  successful  in  their 
task,  reconcile  Fay  and  her  husband, 
and  secure  the  arrest  of  the  two 
confidence  men. 

Barry  Jones  brings  some  wit 
to  his  interpretation  of  Damton 
and  he  and  Yvonne  Amaud  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  picture ;  tae  support 
is  not  outstanding. 


•TO  CATCH  A  THIEF 

Radio.  British.  "U"  certificate. 

Farce.    Runs  66  minutes. 

John  Garrick  John 

Mary  Lawson  Anne 

H.  F.  Maltby  Sir  Herbert  Condine 

Eliot  Makeham  Condine's  Secretary 

Brya>'  Powley  Condine's  Friend 

John  Wood  Bill  Lowther 

Max  Adrian  Showroom  Assistant 

Gordon  McLeod  Detective 

Ralph  Teasdale  Inspector 

Billy  Shine  Police  Constable 

Vincent  Holman  Galloway 

Brian  Herbert  Accomplice 

Norman  Pierce  Bob 

Directed  by  Maclean  Rogers.   From  a  story  by 
Margaret  and  Gordon  McDonell. 

Neat  direction  and  ingenuity 
in  continuity  help  to  obviate 
the  rather  too  obvious  nature  and 
thinness  of  this  crook  comedy's  plot. 

John  Garrick  is  good  as  John, 
who  invents  an  anti-thief  device 
for  a  car,  and  to  impress  Sir  Herbert 
Condine,  to  whom  he  wishes  to  sell 
it,  borrows  the  car  from  a  friend 
who  is  away  on  holiday,  fixes 
the  device  and  goes  to  Sir  Herbert's 
golf  club. 

On  the  way  he  meets  an  out- 
of-work  actress  who  is  trying  to  earn 
money  by  getting  a  toy  dog  mn 
over  and  claiming  compensation. 
The  couple  get  friendly  after  John 
has  spotted  her  game. 

Sir  Herbert  is  duly  impressed 
with  the  anti-thief  device — having 
got  caught  by  it — and  makes 
arrangements  to  meet  John. 

Crooks  are  using  John's  friend's 
garage  and  car  for  their  snatch- 
and-grab  raids,  and  John  and  the 
girl  get  mixed  up  with  them,  but 
emerge  successfully  from  the  ordeal. 

Mary  Lawson  is  appealing  as  the 
heroine  and  H.  F.  Maltby  makes  the 
most  of  the  role  of  the  irritable 
magnate. 
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The  picture  is  overloaded  with 
dialogue  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
descends  at  times  from  straight 
comedy  into  broad  farce. 

•BLACKMAILER 

Columbia.        American.        "  A  "  certificate. 
Murder  mystery  comedy-drama. 
Runs  64  minutes. 

Willlam  Gargan  Peter  Cornish 

Florence  Rice  Joan  Rankin 

H.  B.  Warner  Michael  Rankin 

Nana  Bryant  Mrs.  Lindsay 

George  McKay  Carney 

Wyrley  Birch  Nelson 

Drue  Leyton  Lydia  Rankin 

Paul  Hurst  Inspector  Killian 

Kenneth  Thompson  Mr.  Porter 

Boyd  Irwts,  sen  Dr.  Lindsay 

Alexander  Cross  Jack  Donovan 

Directed  by  Gordon  Wiles. 

A "spot  the  killer"  story  played 
in  a  Ught-hearted  manner  with 
two  good  performances  coming 
from  William  Gargan  as  an  irre- 
sponsible but  shrewd  sportsman 
and  Paul  Hurst  as  the  inevitable 
dumb  inspector. 

It  is  played  mostly  in  a  spirit  of 
burlesque  but  takes  rather  too  long 
getting  into  its  stride. 

The  plot  deals  with  Michael 
Rankin,  a  wealthy  sportsman  who 
gives  a  dinner  party,  and  at  a 
late  minute,  Donovan,  a  crook 
out  to  blackmail  Michael  and  his 
young  wife,  Lydia,  is  numbered 
amongst  the  guests.  He  is  wearing 
a  catseye  ring,  and  when  the  lights 
are  turned  out  to  exhibit  the  stone's 
peculiar  lustre,  he  is  mysteriously 
bumped  off.  .\11  the  guests,  including 
Michael's  daughter,  Joan,  and  her 
fiance  Peter,  are  suspect,  and  when 
Inspector  Killian  attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  crime,  another  murder 
is  committed. 

From  this  on  Peter  takes  a  hand 
and  succeeds  in  tracking  down  the 
murderer. 

•THE  MARINES  HAVE 
LANDED 

A.B.F.D.         American.         " A"  certificate. 

Lew  Ayres  Woody  Da\is 

Isabel  Jewell  Brookl>Ti 

Jimmy  Ellison  "Mac"  MacDonald 

Ja.mes  Burke  Corrigan 

J.  Carroll  Naish  Drenov 

Clay  Clement  Capt.  Halstead 

Mavnard  Holmes  "Tubby"  Waters 

Ward  Bond  "Tex" 

Paul   Porcasi  Woo 

Claude  King  British  Agent 

Christian  Rub  Schooner  Captain 

Joseph  Sawyer  Sergt.  Regan 

Henry  Mowbray  British  .\rmy  Major 

John  Webb  Dillon  Marine  Colonel 

Directed  by  Howard  Breiherton.  From  a  story  by 
Welyn  Totman  and  James  Gruen. 

The  strong  American  flag-wagging 
sentiment  and  the  conventional- 
ity of  the  plot  do  not  help  to 
add  to  the  entertainment  of  this 
comedy-melodrama. 

It  deals  wth  Woody  Davis,  an 
irresf)onsible  young  marine  who  is 
involved,  while  in  Shanghai,  in  a 
brawl  which  results  in  the  death  of  a 
friend.  His  past  record  leads  to  his 
dismissal,  and  he  leaves  the  Service 
vowing  vengeance  on  the  mysterious 
Russian  who  had  started  the  trouble. 

Brooklyn,  a  sympathetic  salooa 
girl,  puts  Woody  on  the  Russi?,n  s 
track,  and  after  killing  his  man, 
he  takes  over  his  job,  of  gun-running. 
Soon  the  marine's  are  in  conflict 
with  the  very  rebels  Woody  had 
helped  to  arm,  but  his  loyalty 
to  his  comrades  and  his  country 
prompt  him  to  come  to  their  aid, 
and  his  valour  is  rewarded  by 
reinstatemer.t  and  romance. 

Lew  Ayres  is  youthful  and 
vigorous  as  Woody,  but  the  part 
does  not  enlist  a  lot  of  sympathy 
and  Isabel  Jewell  is  inclined  to 
lie  a  little  too  crude  as  Brooklyn. 

The  supporting  cast  gives  a  good 
account  of  itself. 

Generally  the  production  is  ade- 
quately staged  and  is  not  without 
a  modest  thrill  or  two. 
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FROM 
THE  COUNTESS 
OF  CARLISLE: 


Oh,  well  done  I 
"Little  dress- 
maker suits"  perfect  for  street 
wear:  useful,  brief- jacketed 
and  fitting  like  a  glove.  Neck 
line  very  new  (with  room  for 
gay  tuck-in  scarf)... and 
what  lovely  little  pockets.  I'm 
all  for  the  new  daring  schemes, 
aren't  you?-Sage,  cherry, 
claret  with  violet, 
nigger,  caramel 
scarves . 


THE  COUNTESS  Of  CAKLISU 
(Ce»l*if°i  Fxhion  Advlitr) 


Ask  for  Leaflet  634.  3d  at  your  woolshop,  4<». 
posted  by  the  makers.  If  any  difficulty  write  : 
L.  COPLEY-SMITH  &  SONS,  LTD. 
17,  Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  2 
and     132  -133.    Cheapside.    London.  E.C.4 


Wovemker  14.  lUJI, 

What  Do  You  Tliink  ?   httttrs  from  our  Readers 

The  SCREEN'S  Finest  Clown 

W.  C.  Fields's  Gems  of  Pure  Comedy 


W.  C.  Fields 


riH  HAVE  yet  to  see  W.  C.  Fields  eulogised 
in  a  letter  from  a  reader.   This  grand 

EM   old  comedian,  who  has  all  Chaplin's 
JJL  perfection  of  mime  plus  a  booming 
voice  that  is  a  sheer  joy,  must  be  the 
finest  clown  on  the  screen  to-day. 

He  is  at  his  best  in  knockabout  burlesque, 
but  every  part 
he  plays  is  a  rich 
and  fruity  char- 
acterisation of 
the  kind  loved 
by  such  as 
Dickens  and 
Mark  Twain. 

In  hurriedly 
made,  often 
.shoddy  films,  he 
has  little  cameos 
equal  to  the 
Chaplin  high- 
lights of  the  pcist. 
His  anguished 
attempts  to 
shave  while  his 
daughter   is  in 

the  bathroom;  his  beaming  and  bowing 
pride  when  he  is  accidently  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  procession ;  his  baffled  dismay  when 
he  is  entangled  in  a  fence — these  are  gems 
of  pure  comedy. 

The  modem  Micawber,  blustering  his  way 
through  his  films  in  spite  of  illness  in  private 
life,  "Bill"  Fields  is  a  real  clown. 

"Even  so,  my  little  glow-worm,"  as  he 
would  say. — A.  Thomas,  161  Inverness  Place, 
Cardiff. 

Out  Shop-window 

1 suggest  that  British  producers  should  "look 
ahead  "  now  and  do  some  careful  planning  for 
1937. 

li-  f  'oronation  year  Britain  will  be  filled — 
probably  almost  uncomfortably  filled — with 
visitors  from  every  country  in  the  world. 

These  people  will  flock  into  our  kinemas,  and 
it  will  be  undoubtedly  a  unique  opportunity  of 
impressing  the  world  with  the  excellence  of 
British  films. 

What  are  we  going  to  put  in  our  shop  window  ? 
Will  our  screens  be  filled  with  fifth  carbon  copies 
of  Hollywood's  "drawing-room  comedy"  type 
of  picture  (which  Hollywood  itself  is  finding  a 
drug  on  the  market)  and  equally  "faint  yet 
pursuing  "  imitations  of  Hollywood's  gangster 
pictures  or  slapstick  ?  Or  enormously  expensive 
"musicals,"  which  fall  far  below  the  Hollywood 
standard  ? 

Or  shall  we  find  jrictures  essentially  British, 
not  only  in  name  but  in  atmosphere,  like  the 
sadly-underrated  Turn  of  the  Tide  ? 

That  might  help  the  kinema  tide  to  turn  in  our 
direction. — A.  IV.  Peterson,  Merlon  College, 
Oxford,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 


'Apathetic**  Fans 


Permit  me  to  contrast  theatre  enthusiasm  with 
kinema  apathy. 
Theatregoers  cheerfully  pay  fares,  "stool- 
money,"  "entertainers"!?),  refreshment,  pro- 
gramme; wait  several  hours;  then  endure  three 
hours  uncomfortable  seating,  often  a  bench  (in 
the  gallery). 

Kinema  audiences  enter  at  any  time,  disturb 
others  during  the  showing  of  a  film;  later 
murmur:   ""This  is  where  we  came  in,"  exit; 
more  disturbance;  or  worse,  stay  and  tell  us 
what's  coming." 
Having  seen  the  second  half  first,  a  complete 


film,  "shorts,"  they  see  the  first  half;  then 
consider  themselves  comf)etent  to  judge  the 
film  !  Would  Picturegoer's  critics  do  this  : 
could  one  thus  criticise  a  play  or  book  ? 

Managers  could  help  to  remedy  this  by 
printing  the  times  on  advertisements  and  outside 
the  kinema.  Also  with  the  "trailer,"  with  a 
friendly  hint  that  patrons  would  add  to  their 
own  enjoyment  and  comfort  if  they  entered 
during  the  "shorts."  I  think  this  would  also 
help  to  abolish  queues. — Frederick  C.  Collins,  26 
Oakfield  Road,  Clapton,  E.5,  who  is  awarded  the 
second  prize  of  \0s.  6d. 

A  Tip  Worth  Having 

Ihave  recently  joined  the  "  Picturegoer " 
Postcard  Club  and  am  thrilled  at  such 
beautiful  cards.  The  album  given  free  to  new 
members  is  a  thing  anyone  would  like  to  possess. 
After  seeing  the  single  photos  1  can  well  imagine 
what  the  "partners"  are  hke.  I  shall  never  tire 
of  looking  through  my  album,  with  new  cards 
to  add  every  week  or  month. 

I  virge  everyone  to  join,  I  know  you  will  be 
thrilled,  as  I  have  been.  Congratulations  to 
"  Picturegoer"  for  such  splendid  postcards  of  our 
favourite  stars. — (Miss)  E.  Holloway,  10  Princess 
Row.  King  Square,  Bristol,  1 . 

Classifying  Powell 

Some  friends  and  I  were  recently  having  an 
argument  concerning  the  film  actors  who  sing. 
We  all  agreed  they  could  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely  : — 

(a)  The  oi)eratic  singers  (Nelson  Eddy, 
Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Nino  Martini). 

(b)  The  "musical  comedy"  type  (Jack 
Buchanan,  Carl  Brisson  and  Maurice  Chevaher). 

(c)  The  crooners  (Bing  Crosby  and  Lanny  Ross). 
But  we  started  to  argue  when  Dick  Powell's 

name  was  mentioned.  Although  nobody  sug- 
gested class  a,  some  (including  myself)  declar«i 
him  to  be  in  the  b  class  and  the  rest  in  c.  One 
of  these  argued  that  Mr.  Powell  himself  has 
remarked  "I'm  no  Caruso."  That  is,  however, 
obvious,  as  Caruso  would  undoubtedly  top  list  a 
and  it  was  probably  only  modesty  on  Mr, 
Powell's  part,  anyway. 

I  commented  that  personally  I  thought  aU 
crooners  could  murmur  was  "  Boo-boo-boo." — 
(Miss)  R.  Barfoot,  3  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W.I. 

Discriminate  ! 

I disagree  with  the  correspondent  who  proposes 
kinema  clubs  run  by  the  management.  It 
is  playing  into  the  producer's  hands.  They  are 
heart  and  soul  with  any  movement  that  makes 
a  patron  slavishly  adhere  to  one  kinema.  In 
that  way  he  can  put  out  rubbish  for  exhibition. 

Only  by  discrimination  and  boycott  can  the 
film  producer  be  made  to  give  his  best.  I 
patronise  four  suburban  kinemas  who  have 
tw^ce  weekly  changes,  yet  1  only  average  two 
shows  per  week.  I  would  go  six  times,  but  I 
desire  the  best. 

Attendance  at  a  single  kinema,  no  matter 
whether  the  show  is  good  or  bad,  keej>s  the  art 
at  a  low  level. — Albert  Race,  46  Southey  Crescent, 
Sheffield. 

Surprise  Us  ! 

Whilst  both  British  and  American  producers 
are  turning  out  some  really  first-class 
pictures,  at  the  same  time  I  wish  some  producer 
would  go  off  the  beaten  track  once  in  a  while  and 
give  us  a  picture  that  contains  an  element  of 
surprise  so  that  we  are  really  taken  out  of 
ourselves. 

Most  people  are  superstitious.  Wouldn't  a 
story  based  upon  the  life  of  a  character  that 
was  superstitious  be  of  interest  ?  Then  what 
about  our  dreams  ?  Many  of  them  are  weird  yet 
I  have  only  seen  one  picture  and  that  was 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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eV  *»MthTM|tlT  TO 
HtR  LATt  MAJiSTT 


The  secret  of  Phul-Nana's 
attraction  ever  intrigues 
but  is  never  solved 
It  is  the  very  breath  of 
mystery — the  very  essence 
of  bewitching  fascination 

tkme  ^  eOeti^ 
t&ild  nezd" 

Perfume,  Powder,  Cream, 
Talcum,  Soap,  Bath  Crystals 
Of  all  Chemists  &  Perfumers 


Phul-nana 


OROSSMITH 


Qteu)- 3/aOt  S^q/er 
ENRICH  YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


liindc*  new  "PHLEXIBLE" 
Hair  Cutler  and  Wircr  i«  aa 
light  aa  a  feather.  Set  of  j,  1  /- 


The  hair  styles  you 
find  so  attractive  in 
film  stars  can  be 

yours  with 

Hindes  Wavers. 
Curls,  Waves, 
Fringes  —  all  are 
possible  with  these 
magical  wavers. 

Atk  for  No.  31  for  Warei, 
and  No.  4  or  }o  for  Cuf  la 
and  Fringca. 


H1XDE§ 

WAVERS 

At  Hairdressers,  Chemists,  Drapers  and  Stores 


BanishUdyHairsi 


without  harmful  plucking 

Plucking  (and  for  that  matter 
shaving)  is  definitely  harmful 
to  your  skin,  often  causing 
dangerous  and  painful  inflam- 
mation. Eyebrows  and  super- 
fluous hair  from  any  part  of 
the  body  are  most  easily  and 
safely  removed  by  ROTEXA— 
the  cleanest  and  simplest  little 
clipper  ever  devised.  Its  cost 
is  only  5  -  and  it's  guaranteed 
for  5  years  ! 


PICTUREQiOER  Weekly 


This  6d.  bottle  as  big 
as  many  1^  bottles 

Notice  the  snicxnh  and  even  flow  as 
L'Onglex  spreads  over  your  nails.  See 
how  enchantingly  brilliant  they  become! 
>X'ith  L'Onglcx  there's  no  cracking,  no 
peeling,  no  fading.  Yet  the  6d.  bottle  is 
just  as  big  as  the  i '-  bottle  of  many  other 
nail  polishes — it  lasts  for  months.  You 
can  get  L'Onglcx  everywhere,  in  six 
attract! ^  '  -hades. 


(EYE  WITHj  (EASY  to  FIX) 

EYELASHES 

For  ETeryda>  Um.  Abaolotelr  UiuiatectaUc. 

USTRELLA  LTD., 

110,  SHAFTESBURY   AVENUE,   LO.SDON.  W.l 
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^  WAVES 


The  quickest,  surest  way  of  ^ 
giving  your  hair  a  smart 
finish  of  waves  and  curls  is  five  minutes  with 
Amami  Wave  Set.  Here  you  see  the  first  wave 
being  arranged  after  the  hair  has  been  thoroughly 
dampened  with  lotion. 


^  CURLS 


*4 « } 


Just  a  Uttle  patience  and  you'll  ^ 
find  it  quite  simple  to  arrange 
those  fascinating  little  curls — thanks  to  Amami 
Wave  Set. 


AMAMI 

WAVE  SET  6d.  &  1/3 

In  addition  to  thr /anu,ut  grrni  IiAk/ii.  io  wrll  known  to  all  Amami 
girU  Amami  have  novj  tnlroductd  the  nrui  Amami  Spirit  Wave 
Set  I  Quick-drying.  Non-oily.  Keep$  order  over  every  type  of 
hair.  Packed  in  a  yellow  carton.  At  aU  Chemiitt,  Hairdretiert, 
and  StfiTes. 


royt 


T. 


WHO'S  Who 


Dolores  Del  Rio 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  was  born  in  Durango, 
Mexico,  August  3,  1905,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  banker.  She  was  leading  the  life  of 
the  average  society  woman  when  Edwin  Carewe, 
the  director,  saw  her  at  a  party  in  Mexico  City 
and  persuaded  her  to  try  a  screen  career.  The 
actress  made  her  debut  in  a  small  part  in 
Joanna.  Shortly  afterwards  the  role  of  Char- 
maine  in  What  Price  Glory  ?  skyrocketed  her 
to  fame. 

Her  other  big  silent  successes  included 
Resurrection  and  Ramona. 

Since  talkies,  she  has  done,  among  others. 
Bird  of  Paradise,  Flying  Down  to  Rio,  Wonder 
Bar,  Madame  Du  Barry,  In  Caliente,  I  Live  for 
Love,  The  Widow  from  Monte  Carlo  and  Accused, 
made  in  Britain. 

The  star  is  5ft.  3i4in.  tall,  weighs  8  st.  3  lbs. 


Reginald  Denny 


ONCE  one  of  the  screen's  highest  paid 
comedy  stars  and  now  holding  his  own  as 
a  character  actor.  Denny  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  on  November  20,  1894,  of  a 
well-known  theatrical  family.  He  made  his 
stage  debut  in  Lxjndon  at  the  age  of  16  and 
entered  films  in  1919  in  The  Dark  Lantern. 
The  Leather  pushers,  a  boxing  series,  made  him  a 
star,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  years  at 
Universal.  Recent  pictures  include  The  Preview 
Murder  Mystery,  Midnight  Phantvn:,  No  More 


Ladies,  Vagabond  Lady  and  Two  in  a  Crowd. 
The  actor  is  a  six-footer  and  weighs  173  lbs. 

Florence  Desmond 

FLORENCE  D.WVSON  {to  give  her  her  real 
name)  was  born  in  London  on  a  certain 
May  31.  Amateur  theatricals  started  her  on 
a  stage  career.  Soon  her  impersonations  of 
stage  and  screen  celebrities  made  her  a  celebrity 
herself.  Floience  entered  films  in  a  small  part 
in  Sally  in  our  Alley  and  scored  an  immediate 
success.  Other  films  in  which  she  has  appyeared 
are  :  My  Lucky  Star,  Mr.  Skitch,  Gay  Love,  No 
Limit,  and  Accused.  The  star  is  5ft.  3i4in.  tall 
and  weighs  7  st.  7  lbs. 

Tamara  Desni 

D.\UGHTER  of  the  famous  silent  star, 
Xenia  Desni,  Tamara  was  born  in  Sharkow, 
Russia,  on  October  22,  1911.  She  fled  from 
Russia  with  her  parents  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  and  settled  in  Germany.  Taking  up 
professional  dancing  at  16,  she  made  a  reputation 
in  the  Berhn  stage  version  of  White  Horse  Inn. 
The  actress  came  to  London  to  play  in  Casanova, 
and  her  film  debut  in  Falling  for  You  followed 
soon  after.  Since  then  she  has  appteared  in  Jack 
A  hoy.  How's  Chances  ?,  McGlusky  the  Sea  Rover, 
Dark  World,  Blue  Danube,  and  Love  in  Exile. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 


Emil  and  the  Detectives  that  endeavoured  to 
interpret  in  terms  of  fantasy  a  dream.  It  was 
very  interesting  indeed. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  be  jogged  at  some  time 
or  another  and  a  picture  with  a  surprise  element 
that  made  us  rub  our  eyes  in  wonder  would  be 
such  a  delightful  change.  I  wouldn't  mind  if 
there  was  no  star  of  importance  in  the  picture  at 
all.— Miss  Lily  Winthrop,  24  Dean  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  W.l. 

FUm  Boxing 

A professional  boxer  tells  me  that  the  con- 
ventional film  "scrap"  makes  him  see  red. 
Can  you  wonder  ?  Oaeensbury  Rules  may  do  for 
the  ordinary  man.   Many  producers  prefer  the  : 

FiLMSBERRY  BOXING  RuLES 

1.  Be  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Never 
avoid  what's  coming  to  you. 

2.  Receive  opponent's  blow  squarely  on  jaw, 
and  crumple  up  in  approved  fashion. 

3.  Rise  promptly  and  return  the  compliment. 
Your  antagonist  likewise  will  be  entirely  un- 
prepared. 

4.  Repeat  several  times,  varying  with  chairs, 
lampstands  and  other  furnishings.  .Alternate 
action  throughout  "vantage  server — vantage 
striker." 

5.  All  blows  to  be  aimed  at  jaw.  Boxers  never 
hit  elsewhere.  They've  never  heard  of  the  mark 
or  solar  plexus  nor  do  they  clinch,  duck,  side-step 
or  counter. 

6.  Go  ahead,  and  may  the  best-dressed  man 
win  ! 

Isn't  it  time  these  ridiculous  exhibitions  were 
"scrapped"? — George    Tremaine,    42  Stirling 

Place,  Hove,  Sus.'tex. 

Too  Many  Telephones 

There  is  one  great  fault  with  the  present-day 
films,  and  that  is :  the  telephone  is  used  far 
too  often.  1  have  noticed  in  several  very  good 
pictures  the  telephone  has  spoilt  them. 

As  soon  as  the  hero  or  heroine  gets  in  a  tight 
corner,  they  start  using  the  telephone,  and  then 
wv,  the  audience,  are  obliged  to  sit  and  listen 
to  an  imaginary  conversation,  often  hearing  a 
s(]ueaky  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone. 

You  film  pro<lucers  must  remember  that 
nearly  all  the  poorer  classes  who  go  to  the 
lectures  nevrr  use  the  telephone. 

Ne^t  time  you  sit  and  watch  a  picture  count 


how  many  times  they  use  the  phone,  it  will  in- 
terest you  just  as  much  as  it  annoys  us. — Flora 
Bayley,  82  Northborough  Road,  Norbury,  S.W.16. 


Meaty  Plots 

In  a  recent  series  of  Sunday  Night  revivals  at  a 
local  kinema,  I  have  seen,  amongst  others  : 
Five  Star  Final,  42nd  Street,  Tiger  Shark,  20,000 
Years  in  Sing-Sing,  One- Way  Passage,  I  Am  a 
Fugitive. 

"These  have  made  me  sigh  for  those  days  when 
there  were  real  meaty  plots,  dialogue  in  which 
every  line  counted,  and  acting  with  a  punch — 
such  a  contrast  to  the  pseudo-smart  all-talking 
talkies  and  the  milk-and-water  thriller  being 
forced  upon  us  to-day. — Norman  R.  Gushing, 
17  Scoresby  Street,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E.I. 


Let  Him  Up! 


When  are  British  producers  going  to  realise 
th.Ht  Henry  Kendall  is  worthy  of  better 
things  than  merely  lifting  second-rate  pro- 
ductions out  of  the  rut  ? 

It  is  a  compUment  to  his  good  acting  that  he 
is  stUl  popular  in  spite  of  the  many  indifferent 
films  in  which  he  has  appeared. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  him  as  P.  G. 
Wodehouse's  lovable  idiot,  Stanley  Featherstone- 
haugh  Ukridge,  in  a  film  version  of  Love  Among 
the  Chickens. 

Surrounded  by  a  good  supporting  cast,  he 
could  make  an  outstanding  success  of  such  a 
part — but  uninspired  roles  in  "  second-feature  " 
films  such  as  he  has  been  playing  recently,  will 
never  get  him  anywhere  ! — Peggy  Wise,  3 
Claremont  Road,  Westcliff -on-Sea,  Essex. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  surs  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegocr  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow^ 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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Keep  %ur  Skin 
Clearand 
Healthy 


The  luxurious  and  mildly  antiseptic  lather  of 
Cuticura  Soap  purifies  the  pores  right  down  to 
the  depths,  ridding  them  of  every  particle  of 
dust,  grime  and  impurity.  Every  day  your  com- 
plexion becomes  lovelier  and  smoother,  regaining 
the  glorious,  transparent  glow  of  health  which 
only  pore-deep  purity  can  give.  The  skin  looks 
young— and  stays  young.  To  clear  away  and 
heal  pimples,  blackheads,  skin  eruptions,  apply 
Cuticura  brand  Ointment  direct  to  the  affected 
parts. 

Cuticura  Talcum  is  like  a  soothing  balm  to  sensi- 
tive skin.  Used  after  the  bath,  it  imparts  a 
dehcate  perfume,  and  keeps  you  fresh  and 
fragrant  long  afterwards. 

Made  in  England. 

Mcura 

PREPARATIONS 

for  Clear  Healthy  Skin 


ECSTASY' 

An  irresistible  alluring 

NEW  PERFUME 

"Ecstasy"  is  the  latest  delightful  addition 
to  the  range  of  AZI.\Dfi  COMPACT 
FLOWER  PERFUMES.  It  is  a  perfume  of 
irresistible  attraction  and  distinction — a 
perfume  which  enhances  your  charm  and 
personality.  You  really 
ALL  SMART  send  for  one  at  once. 

Remember — "Ecstasy"  in 
GIRLS  WILL  2/6,  1/0  and  1/-  compacts. 
WEAR  IT    Send  P.O.  to  Aziade  Ltd., 
Dept.    G.172,  Buckingham 
^  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.I  ^ 


RITTLE  NAILS 


No  more  split,  broken,  brittle  nails  !  1  KERIFORT 
Brittle  Nail  Cream  is  (aarantMd  to  car*  brittlt 

Bail*  or  money  refunded.    From  all  Chemlets  or 
Boots',  or  send  P.O.  2/9  for  month's  supply  to 
Towier  Products,  Suite  0.2,  Balfour  House,  E.C.2. 


KERIFORW^ BRITTLE  NAILS 
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SUPERFLUOUS 

HAIR  made  my 
life  a  misery... 


"My  arms  and  legs  were  covered 
with  a  hideous  growth  of  thick 
dark  hair.  I  tried  everything  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Irritating  pastes 
— evil  smelling  powders — painful 
electric  treatments.  Nothing  did 
any  good.  Shaving  only  made  the 
hair  grow  faster  and  coarser.  Then 
a  chemist  told  me  of  a  new  discovery 
sold  under  the  trade  mark  new  'Veet.' 
To  my  great  delight  it  dissolved  away 
the  hair  in  2  minutes.  Left  my  skin 
soft,  white  and  smooth,  as  if  that  dis- 
figuring hair  had  never  existed.  And 
new  'Veet'  is  so  pleasant  and  easy  to 
use;  it's  just  a  dainty  scented  toilet 
cream.  Now  my  superfluous  hair  troubles 
are  ended  for  ever."  New  Veet  6d.  and 
1/3.  By  exclusive  arrangement  with  the 
manufacturers,  every  woman  reader  of 
this  paper  can  now  obtain  a  special 
package  of  NEW  VEET  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.  Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  postage,  packing  and  other 
expenses.  Address  :  Dae  Health  Labora- 
tories, Ltd.  (Dept.  139L),  Cunard  Road, 
Acton,  London,  N.W'.IO. 


(Chilly  Autumn 
Joys  play  havoc 
with  delicate  throat 
membranes.  Take 
A/lenburys  Pastilles 
regularly  to  oilay 
irritation  and 
prevent 
infection 

FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  8*6l'3 

(lUenbtirys 
fe^^PASTILLES 


GLAMOM(pxrS 
*foU^c«md  BEAJ7JT 


MARY  CARLISLE 

Mary  Carlisle,  the  well-known  M.-G.-M.  star, 
says  : — "  You'll  fall  in  love  with  Potter  & 
Moore's  clever  combination  of  Powder  and 
Cream  in  one,  and  as  a  beauty  aid — well, 
you'll  find  there's  nothing  else  quite  like  it 
for  the  complexion." 


Every  jar  is  fitted  with 
a  dainty  mirror.  In 
all  popular  shades 
everywhere. 


Potter  $t  Moore's 
BLUSH  CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cream  rouge 
for  use  with  Potter  & 
Moore's  Powder-Cream. 
Apply  the  cream  rouge 
first  and  you  wiil  be 
amazed  at  the  perfect 
results.  Blush  Cream 
is  sold  in  dainty  glass 
jars  for  sixpence. 


Potter  &  Moore's 

MITCHAM  LAVENDER 


HERE  IS  A  REAL  BEAUH  TIP 

To  secure  the  loveliness  which 
only  belongs  to  a  perfect  skin,  a 
few  drops  of  D.D.D.  Brand 
Prescription  should  be  occasion- 
ally applied  to  the  face. 
D.D.D.  Brand  Prescription  is  a 
sure  remedy  for  enlarged  pores, 
spots  and  pimples.  Buy  a  1/3 
bottle  to-day    at    any  chemist. 


FREE 

Write  to  D.D.D. 
Laboratories,  Dept. 
P36,  Fleet  lone,  London , 
E.C.4.  for  o  GENER- 
OUS TRIAL  BOTTLE 
of  D.D.D.  Brand  Pre- 
scription FREE. 


UAnrQ           The    l>r*t  •rtcnliflc  No«e 

HUOCOe  MacUiDM  In  the  vorid. 
ReiuMy  ugly  no«e»  of  All  kinds.  Woro 
tluriiiL;  Bl^cp.  Stamped  envelope  for  full 
p.-irti(-ulars. 

DCn  kinCCQ   UedleuMy  (pproTcd 

ntU  nU9C9>  ttfatnifnt  kbw- 
liilclv  1  un  s  rf.i  nuscg,  4  6,  po»l  Iree.  KurelgD 
1  6  extn. 

Rubber    Car  Capi 
"renie^ly  out«tand- 
ine  can*.  7  8.  |H>rt  fw     ForeUn.  16  extn, 
V.    LEE    BAT,    Specialut.  CKITEBIOR 
BDILOUtO. PICCADILLY  CUlCUS.  LONOOR. 
S.W.I. 


UGLY  EARS.- 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


November  14,  1936 


'Hooray,  Madge! 
-invitation  to  the 
pictures  from  that 
new^  boy 
_   friend  of 
'  -J  I  George's !" 


Nice  of  you 
to  let  me 
see  you 
alone  for 
a  change' 


"I  had  thought  of 
dancing  but  Tve  just 
remembered  I've  got 
to  get  off  a  letter 
to-night. d"you  mind?' 


^Tliank  goodness 


that  excuse  made  me  think 


—  of  Odo-ro-no 


I  hadn't  realised,  you  see, 
how  a  hot  cinema  can  make 
one — well,  offend.  I'd  trusted 
the  honest  old  bath  to  keep  me 
fresh,  but — it  just  doesn't. 
Because  perspiration  goes  stale 
and  becomes  unpleasant  so 
very  soon.  So  now  I  use 
Odo-ro-no — and  keep  fresh 
all  day.' 

Guards  freshness — 

saves  clothes 
Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  dress 
completely,  unless  you  use 


Odo-ro-no.  Save  your  clothes 
— and  save  yourself,  too. 
Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  keep  his.hands  from 
perspiring  while  he  operated. 
His  daughter  immediately  saw 
what  a  boon  it  would  be  to 
women  to  check  underarm 
perspiration.  So  when  it  had 
been  proved  safe,  she  began  to 
use  it — ^and  now  it  has  its  re- 
cognised place  in  the  toilet 
routine  of  practically  every 
civilised  woman.  It  both  checks 
perspiration  and  prevents  it 
smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


■V-  Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro- 
no.  Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••I 

Northam  Warren  I. id.  (Dept.  P  j.'), 
315  Blackfrian  Road.  London,  S.E.i 


Addrm 


PREVENTS 
underarm 
perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/6 


Also  larger  and  smaller  sizes 


a  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

1.  INSTANT  (or  'clear')  Odo-ro-no  gives  protection 
lor  two  to  three  days. 

2.  nc.mM  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-no  is  stronger.  One 
application  keeps  you  free  from  perspiration  for  a 
week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a 
convenient  sponge  '  applicator.' 


Let  George  Do  It  ! 

^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  uiill  he  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court.  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Leslie  Howard  Fan  (Sussex). — Art 
plates  of  Leslie  Howard  as  follows: — 
Dec.  21,  1932,  June  15,  1935.  Summer, 
1936.  Front  covers — Dec.  29,  1934,  Aug.  29, 
1936,  Oct.  10,  1936.  Story— Woman  in 
His  House,  July  29,  1933.  Centre-spread — 
SecreU,  June  24,  1933.  Of  Human  Bondage 
— Sept.  29,  1934.  Back  numbers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Publishing  Dept.,  6 
Catharine  Street,  London,  W.C.2.  for  3d. 
each,  post  free. 

Bubbles  (Cape  Town). — (1)  Stanley 
Momer  sang  the  song  "  A  Pretty  Girl  is  Like 
a  Melody  "  in  the  film  The  Great  Ziegfeld. 

(2)  Latest  films:  Robert  Montgomery  Pitca- 
dii/y  Jim  with  Madge  Evans;  Robert  Taylor, 
CamtUe  with  Greta  Garbo;  Franchot  Tone, 
Love  on  the  Run  with  Joan  Crawford ;  Errol 
Flynn,  The  Green  Light  with  Anita  Louise. 

(3)  Yes,  Irving  Thalberg  died  in  September 
this  year.  (4)  The  usual  charge  for  an 
autographed  photograph  is  Is.,  which  you 
should  enclose  in  your  letter  to  the  stars  in 
the  form  of  an  International  Money  Order. 

V.  W.  (Oldham). — Latest  films  and  com- 
panies :  Shirley  Temple,  The  Bowery  Prin- 
cess for  Twentieth  Century- Fox.  Dick 
Powell,  Stage  Struck  for  Warner  Brothers; 
Ginger  Rogers,  Swing  Time  for  Radio;  Jean 
Harlow,  Love  on  the  Run  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

Lottie  (Devon). — We  published  the  story 
of  The  Golden  Harvest  in  the  April  28,  1934, 
issue  of  this  magazine.  For  back  numbers 
see  above. 

F.  H.  (Coventry). — We  published  art 
plates  of  Franchot  "Tone  as  follows: — ^Jan.  13, 
1934;  Summer,  1935;  July  13,  1935,  and 
front  covers  Dec.  2,  1933,  Oct.  12,  1935, 
issues.    Back  numbers  see  above. 

B.  A.  (S.W.18).— (1)  Robert  Taylor  is  at 
present  making  Camille  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Ltd.  (2)  Frank  Albertson,  who  took 
the  part  of  Davy  Davenport  in  Farmer  in 
the  DeU,  b.  Feb.  9,  1909,  Fregus  FalU,  Minn. 
5  ft.  9  in.,  10  St.  5  lbs.,  dark  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  mar.  Virginia  Shelley.  (3)  Mo- 
roni Olsen  took  the  part  of  the  director  in 
the  film.  Farmer  in  the  DeU. 

R.  M.  H.  (Essex). — Write  to  Mr.  Mervyn 
Le  Roy,  c/o  Warner  Bros,  and  Samuel  G. 
Mayer,  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

PiCTUKEGOER  (Kensal  Green). — I  am 
afraid  both  you  and  your  friend  are  wrong 
about  the  heroine  of  the  film  Damaged  Lives. 
It  was  neither  Diana  Wynyard  nor  Diana 
Napier,  but  it  was  Diane  Sinclair. 

Admirer  (Devon). — Claudette  Colbert,  b. 
Paris,  Sept.  13,  1905,  real  name  Lily  Cau- 
choin,  ed.  in  America,  black  hair,  brown 
eyes,  5  ft.  5  in.,  103  lbs.,  married  (a)  Norman 
Foster,  (6)  Dr.  Joel  Pressman.  At  present 
making  Maid  of  Salem.  (2)  Wendy  Barrie, 
b.  April  18,  1912,  Hong  Kong,  5  ft.  5  in., 
fair  hair,  green  eyes,  "ro  make  Class  Pro- 
phecy for  Universal. 

Eva  (Tooting). — (1)  John  Loder's  latest 
film.  King  Solomon's  Mines.  He  was 
bom  Jan.  3,  1898,  London,  6  ft.  3  in.,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  mar.  Micheline  Cheirel.  (2) 
John  Lodge  married  Francesca  Braggiotti; 
latest  film,  Dominant  Sex.  (3)  Your  request 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  Editor. 

Gene  Mad. — (1)  Gene  Raymond,  b. 
Aug.  13,  1908,  New  York;  real  name,  Ray- 
mond Guion;  5  ft.  10  in.,  blue  e^es,  blonde 
hair,   157  lbs.,   hobby  polo.    Engaged  to 


marry  Jeanette  MacDonald.  (2)  Rorutld 
Colman's  latest  film,  Lost  Horizon,  and  John 
Barrymore,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

N.  B.  (Doncaster). — Centre-spreads  of 
Greta  Garbo's  films  as  follows: — As  You 
Desire  Me,  Aug.  6,  1932;  Grand  Hotel,  May 
28,  1932;  Queen  Christina,  Feb.  17,  1934; 
The  Painted  Veil,  Dec.  15,  1934;  Anna 
Karenina,  July  6,  1935.  Supplements — 
Queen  Christina  (out  of  print) ;  Painted  Veil, 
Mar.  2,  1935;  Anna  Karenina,  Jan.  4,  1936. 

L.  L.  (Walthamstow). — Robert  Taylor  is 
at  present  making  Camille  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

LOLLYPOP  (Manchester). — Story  The  Little 
Colonel— Oct.  12.  1935.  The  Littlest  Rebel— 
Aug.  1,  1936. 

E.  B.  (Fulham). — Robert  Yoimg  making 
Maiden  Voyage  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
You  must  write  to  the  film  companies  about 
the  stills  exhibited  outside  kinemas. 

J.  A.  (HoUoway). — Latest  films  and 
companies  :  Ginger  Rogers,  Fred  Astaire — 
Swing  Time  for  Radio.  Shirley  Temple — 
The  Bowery  Princess  for  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox.  Myma  I^y — Libelled  Lady  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Dick  Powell — Stage  Struck 
for  Warner  Bros. 

Reader  (Hanwell). — Sometimes  a  film  is 
cut  after  its  very  first  trade  show,  but  it  is  never 
cut  between  its  London  run  and  the  general 
release  showing. 

Peggy  (Essex). — (1)  Write  to  Robert 
Taylor,  c/o  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  where 
he  is  making  Camille,  to  ask  him  for  a  photo- 
graph. The  usual  charge  for  an  auto- 
graphed photograph  is  Is.,  which  you  should 
enclose  in  your  letter  by  the  means  of  an 
International  Money  Order,  obtainable  from 
your  local  Post  Office.  (2)  Yes,  we  are  still 
rutming  our  Talkie  Title  "Tales  Competition. 
You  will  find  at  the  back  of  the  paper  on  th« 
"Leave  It  To  Anne"  page.  (3)  Robert 
Taylor's  photograph  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Postcard  Salon,  85  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Nova  Pilbeam  Fan  (Morpeth). — Nova 
Pilbeam  to  make  Non-Stop  for  New  York  for 
Gaumont-British  Studios  very  shortly. 

P.  M.  B.  (Cornwall). — The  chief  players 
in  Sally  Bishop  were  Joan  Barry,  Harold 
Huth,  Kay  Hammond  and  Isabel  Jeans. 

Glasgow  Calling  Dvorak. — Ann  Dvorak 
b.  Aug.  2,  1912,  New  York,  5  ft.  4^  in.,  dark 
brown  hair,  green  eyes,  110  lbs.,  real  name 
Ann  McKimm,  married  Leslie  Fenton. 

F.  G.  B.  (Glos.). — I  am  sorry  but  the 
Postcard  Salon  does  not  publish  photographs 
of  Douglas  Walton  and  Michael  Andre.  If 
you  send  a  Is.  postal  order  to  Gaumont- 
British  Studios  they  should  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  a  photograph  of  Michael 
Andre. 

L.  S.  H.  H.  (Kent).— (1)  Charles  Laughton 
recently  firu'shed  Rembrandt  for  London 
Films  and  Leslie  Howard  at  present  appear- 
ing on  stage  in  America  in  Hamlet.  (2)  We 
have  not  published  the  life  story  of  Leslie 
Howard.  (3)  Leslie  Howard's  son  took  the 
role  of  the  minor  page  in  Romeo  arul  Juliet. 

Robert  Mad. — (t)  Robert  Taylor,  b. 
Filley,  Nebraska,  Aug.  1911.  Yes,  be 
played  in  Murder  in  the  Fleet.  (2)  Write 
to  Alexander  Korda  c/o  London  Films  and 
to  Sam  Goldwyn  c/o  United  Artists. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


3B 


The  Henry  Edwards  British  Film  Club, 
will  again  hold  a  private  film  show,  by  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  Gaumont-British, 
in  Filmland's  own  private  theatre,  on  .Sunday 
evening,  November  29,  in  aid  of  the  Cinema- 
tograph Trade  Benevolent  Fuitd,  to  which 
every  penny  taken,  will  go.  Three  favourite 
films  will  be  shown,  by  the  kindness  of 
Twickenham  Films,  Herbert  Wilcox  Produc- 
tions, and  Gaumont-British,  and  many  star 
members  of  the  club  will  be  present. 
Tickets,  price  2s.  6d.  only,  and  full  particu- 
lars, can  be  obtained  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope,  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
32  Amesbury  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.2. 
Early  application  is  advisable  as  only  a 
limited  number  of  tickets  are  available  to 
non-members  of  the  chib. 

Are  you  Harry  Roy  mad  ?  If  so,  join  the 
Harry  Roy  Club.  Write  to  Tommy  Ruff 
(organiser.  No.  1  Branch),  13  Headman 
Road,  Birmingham,  1 1  for  full  particulars. 

The  Imperlvl  Film  Clvb  is  holding  a 
grand  Film  Star  Dance  on  Thursday,  Nov.  26 
at    Royal    Hotei,    Wobum    Place.  Russell 


Square,  W.C.I.  Dancing  is  from  7.30  to 
12  p.m.  and  there  will  be  many  spot  prize* 
and  novelties,  and,  of  course,  many  stars 
will  be  present.  Tickets  are  3s.  non-membert 
and  2s.  6d.  members,  obtainable  from  F.  W. 
Minde,  secretary,  The  International  Film 
Club,  100  Dalston  Lane,  London,  E.8,  or 
can  be  purchased  at  the  door  on  the  night 
at  3s.  each. 
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thkillof  beiruj 

ADOMBLY  LOVEIY- 


thanks  h 
POVDRE  ^ 
MATTEVER 


£eadeH,  in  the 

INVISIBLE  POWDER  '"VOGUE" 

— a  powder  so  fine,  so  soft  that  it  actually 
appears  a  part  of  the  skin — that's  Poudre 
Mattever,  the  matt  finish  powder.  No  other 
powder  stays  on  so  long  or  looks  so  well.  True  to 
its  name,  Poudre  Mattever 
remains  matt  even  after  stren- 
g  O .  uous  sport  or  dancing. 

*  *"*  There  is  no  substitute  for  Poudre 
Mattever,  and  it  is  recommended 
by  the  Medical  Profession. 
Obtainable  in  9  shades  from  all 
good  chemists  and  hairdressers. 


If  you  uill  write  immediately  to  Parscent, 
Ltd.,  Duke's  Road,  Western  .\venue, 
London,  \V.3,  enclosing  1  stamp,  and 
saving  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Picturegoer, 
you  u  ill  receive  a  FREE  SAMPLE. 


WAVES  FOR  YOU 


No  matcer  how  straight  your  hair  is  now.  VosemaiV  _ 
a  hair  tpecialisc's  wonderful  discovery,  will  five  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.     No  curling  irons  or  he»t  ,  - 
to  ruin  the  hair  ! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.    1.6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curty  ^ 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  1, 3  per  tube.) 
Sold   by   most  good    chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from  : — 
THE  VOSEMAR   CO.   (Dept.  T) 

II  Parsons  Lane.  Bury.  Lanes.   

VOSEIUAR 


NAILS  SHORT  / 


Grow  tbem  to  fublon's  lenfth— Quickly . 
V/htle  you  tUxp  Pilt«  RMrf<l  Nail  Orovcr  will  brine 
you  lovely  loDg  HAtb.     Work!  woodera  for  riAiis 
,  \     abortened  by  typinf.    Try  It  I     Jnai  apply  alghtly 

kl  KlV,  '  — Tbat'i  all  I  Taatlmoniala  dally.  MooUi'a  aupply 
n*^  .  .,r>  \    )/6  Poat  frea. 

riLTES  LTD.     Mma  Btmtr  tr-UUsU 
iDwt.  M.»Ml  Bm4imr.  CioMk  Ka4.  Immtm.  MJt 


New  Postcard  of 
BIJVG  CRONBY 

JUST  RELEASED! 

^^ING  CROSBY  is  a  hot  faTourite  amongst  the  forty-nine  post- 
cards of  famous  stars  recently  released  by  Picturegoer  " 
Salon.  Magnetic  Madge  Evans  is  running  him  close.  Perhaps 
yoa  prefer  Mary  Brian,  Frank  Lawton,  the  one  and  only 
"  Norma,"  or  perhaps  Nora  Pilbeam  ?  Lend  variety  and  charm 
to  your  collection  by  getting  postcards  of  favourites  from  yet 
another  fascinating  angle. 

5^  ALBUM  FREE 

Don't  foreet  that  you  can  obtain  liberal  discounts 
on  your  postcards  by  joining  the  "  Picturegoer  " 
Postcard  Club.  You  will  also  receive  a  5s.  .\lbuni 
Free  to  hold  300  cards.  The  book  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  binder's  art,  made  to  resemble 
snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold.  An  album 
de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is  also  obtainable. 
To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen 
postcards  at  the  regular  price  of  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Discounts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  cards  from  the  following  or  include  in  your  order  the 
names  of  any  well-known  stars.  Real  photos,  sepia  glossy  3d.  each, 
2s.  6d.  dox.  On  sale  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  Full  list 
of  nearly  2.000  postcards  sent  free  on  request. 


Robert  Allen 
Alan  Baxter 
Charles  Bickford 
Mary  Brian 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Peggy  Conklin 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Madge  Evans 
Sonnie  Hale 
Charlotte  Henry 
Frank  Lawton 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Francis  Lister 


Frank  McHugh 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Lilli  Palmer 
Nova  Pilbeam 
Norma  Shearer 
Onslow  Stevens 
James  Stewart 
Robert  Taylor 

Shirley  Temple  in  The  Poor 
tittfe  Rich  G/rf  (25  new  and 
entirely  different  cards) 

Desmond  Tester 

Eleanore  Whitney 


POST  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


To  "PICTUREGOER"  SALON, 

85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the 
"Picturegoer"  Postcard  Club  and  send 
me  Membership  Card  and  full  particu- 
lars of  discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders. 
I  enclose  order  for  not  less  than  one 
dozen  "Picturegoer"  postcards,  price 
2/6  dozen.  Please  include  with  my  order 
your  5/-  Postcard  Album  fret.  I  enclose 
!/•  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album  de  luxe 
is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
pacldng  on  my  gift 


Name  

Address. 


P.Ok.  No   Amount  

•Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/- 
extra  to  cover  pacldng  and  postage,  or 
3/-  extra  if  album  de  luxe  is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable 
to  "PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY." 

Irish  Free  Stale  customers  icill  be 
required  to  pay  any  charges  that  may  be 
levied.  Pic,  14/11/36. 


HOW  TO 
PRESERVE  THAT 

SLIM  LINE 

AT  ALL  TIMES 


No  need  to  fear  the  revelation 
of  a  tight-fitting  gown  if  your 
choice  is  Mene  Towels.  For 
Mene,  whilst  being  soft  and 
exceptionally  absorbent,  has  a 
waterproofed  back  which  pro- 
tects and  conceals.  And  being 
less  healing,  Mene  is  more 
comfortable. 

Prices : 

I/..  1/2,  1/6  and  2/-  per  dozen 
Also  in  6d.  Packets. 

Send  the  coupon  belotv  for  free  samples. 


 COUPON  

To  Miss  Haynes,  i68  Old  St.,  London,  E.C.i 
Please  send  me  FREE  samples  of  MENE  Totvels 

NAME  

IN  BLOCK  CAPITALS 

ADDRESS  


\d  stamp  steSidfU  if  envelope  unstaltd 


WHERE  IS  THE  SECRET 
OF  THE  GLAMOROUS  4; 
FILMSTARS? 

Every  girl  naturally 
longs  to  feel  she  has  the 
allure  i>f  the  glamorous 
fUm-stars.  Now,  thanks 
to    KISSPROOF.  the 
wonderful    iiuJelihle  lip- 
stick,  the  secret  of  the 
film-star^'   allure   can  be 
yours — lor  a  few  pence — to- 
night '.     You  can  use  their 
lipstick,  the  very  same  lip 
stick  that  film  magnates  i 
Hollywood,     where  money 
doesn't  matter,  imut  on  having 
in    the    stars'  dressing-rooms. 
Ask    tor    the    fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  ALTO.MATIC  at 
I  -  :   smart,  novel,  attractive.  .\t 
all     chemists     and  department 
stores.    Sec  also  the  exotic  new 
baton  at  6d. 

Kiss  proof 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  ^iM/^e  LIPSTICK 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE 

without  Calomel  —  and  you'll  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  full  of  vim  and  vigour 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pints  of  liquid  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decaj-s  in  the 
bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  con- 
stipated. Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk,  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  help  a  little,  but  a  mere  bowel  movement 
doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good  old 
Carters  Brand  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two 
pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "  up 
and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carters  Brand  Little  Liw 
Pills.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else,  i  3d.  and  3  -. 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day? 


Well,  look  Doctor 


MACLEANS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Obtainable  everywhere,  6°,  1/-  and  1/9 


If  you  ii*c  Toorh  POWDER,  try  the  new 
Macleani  Peroxide  Tooth  Powder— 6d.  per  tin. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

r^O  NOT  be  depressed  at  that  spotty  skin  of  yours.  Do  something 
about  it.  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  cxred.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  help 
you.  Write,  tellir^  me  the  details  and  enclose  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  a  postal  reply. 


EAUTY  conies  iirst  from 
within.  I  know  I  have 
said  that  before,  and  I 
hope  you  won't  think  me 
a  bore  for  saying  it  again. 
But  it  bears  repetition.  It  is  a  great 
truth,  and  one  that  many  girls  are 
apt  to  forget  in  their  search  for  the 
perfect  complexion. 

They  willingly  spend  money  on 
first-class  beauty  products,  and 
neglect  the  elementary  rule  of 
establishing  good  piersonaJ  habits. 

Nowadays  we  discuss  the  subject 
of  elimination  without  false  modesty. 
On  its  perfect  rhythmic  working 
depend  bright  eyes,  clear  skin,  good 
digestion,  and  indeed  cheerfulness 
and  one's  whole  outlook  on  life. 
You  cannot  be  alert  and  happy  with 
an  overloaded  colon. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  suffer  in 
this  way.  What  do  you  do  about  it? 
Common  sense  tells  you  that  you 
must  take  action  at  intervals,  and 
so  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week  you 
have  recourse  to  a  somewhat  violent 
aperient,  and  then  consider  that 
things  are  quite  all  right  until  you 
repeat  the  treatment  some  days 
later.  Indeed,  some  of  my  corres- 
pondents have  been  apt  to  pride 
themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they 
dose  themselves  with  such  regularity. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  the 
trouble  is  almost  worse  than  the 
complaint  itself.  Violent  purgatives 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Where 
faulty  elimination  is  a  chronic  con- 
dition. Nature — ever  ready  to  do  the 
best  she  can  in  the  circumstances — 
sets  up  a  kind  of  protection  whereby 
the  fermenting  poisons  are  confined. 
The  sufferer  by  taking  some  cheap 
pill  or  drastic  salts  liberates  this 
poison  and  sets  it  circulating  in 
the  system. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  learned 
therefore  is  this.  Choose  your 
aperient  carefully.  There  are  many 
excellent  ones  to  be  had,  quite  a 
number  of  which  are  advertised  in 
our  pages.  It  must  be  gentle  and 
laxative;  sure  in  its  effect,  but  not 
violent. 

•    «  * 

Habit 

WHILE  a  gentle  laxative  is  of  great 
value  in  curing  faulty  elimination, 
yoii  must  not  rely  upon  this  alone.  An 
attempt  must  be  made  by  regular  effort 
and  exercises,  as  well  as  carefully  chosen 
diet,  to  make  the  lazy  muscles  take  on 
the  iob  for  themselves  without  any 
prompting. 

We  are  largely  creatures  of  habit. 
So  the  first  thing  is  to  choose  a  special 
time  of  day  to  establish  the  habit. 
Generally  speaking,  the  natural  time 
is  after  breakfast.  Settle  on  this  and 
no  matter  what  befall,  keep  to  it.  It 
may  be  some  period  before  Nature 
begins  to  respond  to  a  time-table,  but 
habit  tells  in  the  end,  so  stick  to  it. 

Take  your  gentle  laxative  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  give  five  minutes 
to  some  special  exercises. 

Tummy  massage  is  of  great  help.  A 
small  rubber  ball  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  or  you  can  double  up  your 
fists.  Go  round  and  round,  slowly  and 
gently  but  with  firm  pressure.  Tl»-n 
try  bending  and  touching  your  toes. 

These  you  may  do  daily.  Then  when 
you  do  them  without  feeling  any 
fatigue,  add  the  next  exercise  to  your 
repertoire. 

Take  up  a  squatting  position,  balanc- 
ing on  the  toes,  with  the  arms  out- 
stretchetl  in  front,  palms  downwards. 
Rise  quickly  to  the  lull  height,  still  on 


tiptoes,  and  at  the  same  time  swing  the 
arms  upwards  above  the  bead. 

Vet  another  useful  exercise  is  this  : 
Lie  on  your  back  on  the  floor  with 
knees  drawn  up  towards  the  chest, 
clasped  by  the  hands.  Raise  the  head 
slightly  from  the  ground.  Unclasp  the 
knees,  and  push  them  forward  and 
apart  till  the  soles  of  the  feet  touch  the 
floor,  the  back  is  upright  and  you  are 
in  a  sitting  position  with  clenched 
bands  pushed  vigorously  out  in  front 
of  you. 

Take  this  exercise  deliberately  step  by  step 
at  first.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  do  but  it  may 
be  accomplished  with  perseverance. 

The  exercises  are  l)est  performed  in  pyjamas 
in  a  well  ventilated  room.  Never  contmue  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  if  you  have 
ever  had  an  abdominal  operation,  or  if  you 
are  over  forty  years  of  age  do  not  attempt 
them' at  all.  Just  be  content  with  the  tummy 
massage. 

Exercise  of  the  abdominal  muscles  can  be 
carried  out  unobtrusively  at  any  odd  time 
during  the  day.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
should  be  rhythmically  retracted  and 
e.^panded  a  dozen  times  or  so.  Take  care, 
however,  that  you  are  not  doing  this  by 
means  of  vigorous  breathing  in  and  out. 
Performed  that  way,  the  exercisi'  has  no  value. 

A  diet  that  aims  at  combating  faulty 
elimination  must  contain  sufficient  roughage, 
which  may  be  got  out  of  breakfast  cereals, 
lettuce  and  green  vegetables,  fruit,  wholemeal 
bread,  and  wholtmeal  cereals.  Vitamin  B  is 
an  energiser  of  the  nerves  concerned  and  this 
too,  is  to  be  obtained  from  wholemeal  flour, 
pulses  and  nuts.  Yeast  preparations — a 
good  one  may  be  used  as  the  base  of  all 
gravies,  and  added  to  soups — are  helpful. 
Considerable  assistance  may  be  gained  from 
drinking  plenty  of  water  between  meals, 
especially  night  and  morning,  and  by  taking 
adequate  fat  in  the  form  of  butter. 

*     •  * 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Self-Consclous  (Plymooth) — Hair  des- 
troyed by  electrolysis  can  never  grow  again- 
The  treatment  you  received  could  not  have 
been  properly  given.  I  advise  you  to  go  back 
and  see  the  practitioner  who  administered  if 

Bubbles. — At  fourteen  years  of  age,  girls 
often  suffer  from  "puppy  fat."  Do  not  worry, 
as  your  weight  is  now  reduced,  you  will 
probably  remain  slim.  Be  sensible  about  diet, 
avoiding  too  many  starchy  foods.  Your 
approximate  weight  should  be  8  stones 
5  lbs. 

Brown  Eyes. — There  is  no  cure  for  your 
large  ears.  Many  fellows  sufier  from  this 
blemish,  so  don't  worry.  Hair  grown  long  at 
the  sides  would  merely  draw  attention  to  the 
ears.  Your  protruding  teeth  could  probably 
be  improved  by  a  dentist.  There  is  nothing 
you  could  do  yourself. 

Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  priie  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  K.  Stewabt,  33  Paignton  Road,  Rotton 
Park,  Birmingham,  16,  for  : — 
The  First  Year 
Quiet  House 
Children  to  Bless  You 
Not  So  Quiet 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Slater,  221  Lloyd  Street,  Moss 
Side,  Manchester,  for  : — 

Man  from  the  Folies  Bergere 
Lady  of  the  Boulevards 
Innocents  of  Paris 
You're  Telling  Me 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Montford,  68  Somerset'  Road, 
Wimbledon.  S.W.19,  for  :— 

The  Beloved  Bachelor 
Leap  Year 

A  Woman  of  Experience 
Captured 

Miss  M.  Hayward,  2  Gyffarde  Street, 
Priory,  Taunton,  for  : — 

Every  Night  at  Eight 
Hands  Across  the  Table 
Have  a  Heart 
Marry  the  Girl 
W.  Buckley,  20  Denbigh  Street,  Victoria, 
1-ondon,  S.W.I,  for:- — 

Dinner  at  Eight 
One  Hour  Late 
Just  My  Luck 
The  Party's  Over 
As  you  can  sec,  the  iilea  of  "Talkie  Title 
Tales"  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard, 
c/o  PicTi'RFOoER,  .Martlctt  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "titles"  are  submilted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  our  attempt  un  each  card. 

Gcv  Beacok. 
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"Christmas  Pie 
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deserves  to  play  to  a 
nation-wide  audience 


"  Chriatmag  Pie  "  deterveu  to  play 
to  a  nation-wide  audience  t  It  it  really 
a  grand  production.  Dale  Collin*' 
fine  ttory,  "  Girl  from  the  Sky,"  for 
inttance,  ham  a  strong  and  topical 
flavour,  and  the  humoroum  drawings 
are  a  long  laugh  that  thould  last  front 
now  to  Chrittmat." 


famout  playwright 
and  actor. 


IT'S  JUST  OUT— the  aU-star  Christmas  feast  of  entertain- 
ment— 112  brilliant  pages  of  fun  and  fiction  for  sixpence 
— "  CHRISTMAS  PIE."  It's  the  magazine  of  all  the  talents 
— containing  a  grand  array  of  stories  .  .  .  joke  drawings  that 
will  keep  the  whole  family  amused  .  .  .  magnificent  illustra- 
tions (many  in  colours)  ...  all  by  leading  vrriters  and 
artists.  Only  their  co-operation  enables  you  to  enjoy 
' '  Christmas  Pie  ' '  for  only  sixpence.  SEE  what  a  treat  is  in 
store  for  you  in  ' '  Christmas  Pie. ' '  Stories  by  :  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs,  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  Warwick  Deeping,  Lord  Dunsany, 
Gilbert  Frankau,  A.  P.  Herbert,  Cecil  Roberts,  S.  L.  Bensusan, 
Phyllis  Bottome,  Dale  Collins.  Illustrations  by :  George 
Whitelaw,  Frank  Oldham,  S.  TresUian,  W.  J.  Turner,  CoUin 
Orme,  Stanley  Davis,  J.  Grainger  Jeffrey,  A.  Sindall,  H.  R. 
Millar,  Sinclair  Calow.  Joke  Drawings  by  :  H.  M.  Bateman, 
W.  Heath  Robinson,  A.  C.  Barrett,  Batchelor,  Lawson  Wood, 
Tom  Cottrell,  Bruce  Baimsfather,  Edgar  Spenceley,  Ridge- 
well,  A.  W.  Browne,  etc.,  etc.  Already  thousands  of  families 
are  revelling  in  ' '  Christmas  Pie. ' '  Thousands  more  are 
getting  it  at  this  very  moment. 
Don't  risk  being  disappointed.  Look 
for  the  striking  coloured  cover  specially 

painted  in  oils  by  Gilbert  Wilkin-  -  . 

son — and  secure  YOUR  copy  of  --^l 
' '  Christmas  Pie  ' '  at  once. 


JUST  OUT! 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS 
AND  BOOKSELLERS 

AU  profits  from  "Christmas  Pie"  ttnll  be  devoted 
to  King  George's  J ubilee  Trust. 


The  RDAi^OlV  for  the 

i  Wedding  Ring  Finger 


% 

OUR FREE BOOK 

Bravinitton'*  Wedding  Rings 
are  London  made  of  Go!d  or 
Platinum  in  all  the  fashion- 
able chape*.  They  represent 
a  considerable  saving  of 
money,  yet  are  of  the  very 
finest  quality.  Why  not 
send  for  the  Bride  Book,  or 
one  of  the  otKer  Bravington 
Books  listed  on  the  coupon 
below  ? 


'  I  'HERE  is  a  pretty  symbolism  in  the 
choice  of  the  third  finger  to  wear 
the  wedding  ring,  for  it  alone,  of  all 
the  fingers  is  served  by  nerves  coming 
from  two  distinct  sources,  and  at  the 
finger  tip  a  union  of  these  nerves 
takes  place.  So  when  the  bride  has 
her  new  gold  ring  placed  up>on  her 
finger,  it  is  worn  over  what  might 
eJmost  be  nature's  wedding  symboL 
Lucky  bride — doubly  lucky  if  her 
ring  comes  from  Bravington's. 


Hain  Square 


Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  £2.2.0 
Hall  Marked  22  Cc. 
Solid  Gold  and  Plat- 
inum assi 

Pure  Platinum 

£4.10.0 


Round  Section 


Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  l7/« 
Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  and  Plat- 
inum £1.1 2.i 
Pure  Platinum 

£15.0 


Forget-me-not 


Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  £I.IS.O 
Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  and  Plat- 
inum £2.10.0 
Pure  Platinum 

£4.4.0 


The  Crasvenor 


Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  £I.IS.0 
Hall  Marked  22  Ct. 
Solid  Gold  and  Plat- 
inum £2.10.0 
Pure  Platinum 

£3.15.0 


POST 
THIS 
COUPON 
NOW 


COUPON  for  FREE  BOOK 


Jo  Bravingtons  Ltd.,  King's  Cross,  N.  I 
Please  forward  post  free,  the  following 


HM 

nw 

wirei 
tm 

CIKI 

tm 

UUl 

Name  

Address. 

P.G.  11.6 


(Cms  M  ItMit  a*!  tmnl) 


A  BEAUTIFUL 

40-Pagre  Book 

FREE 


Although  there's  something  magical 
about  the  well-groomed  woman, 
there's  nothing  artificial  or  "made- 
up"  about  her  charm. 

That's  the  kind  of  loveliness  await- 
ing women  who  study  the  pages  of 
Dubarry's  40-page  Free  Book 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  if 
you  write  to  Dubarry  (Dept.  P.G.), 

I  81  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.\V.3. 

\It  is  illustrated  in  colour. 


MAKE-UP  to  match  YOUR  EYES 

it's  only  commonsense!  ICt^Ty^r'^.T^S^, 

the  loveliness  of  blue  or  brown,  hazel  or  grey.  You  should  do  the  same  with 
make-up.  You  can  do — NOW.  Hudnut  Scientists  have  produced  EYE- 
MATCHED  MAKE-UP— Powder,  Rouge,  Lipstick,  Eye  Shadow,  Mascara — 
all  keyed  to  the  correct  shades  for  you — to  make  a  lovelier  YOU.  "rhat's  worth 
finding  out  about,  isn't  it? 

An  interesting  Booklet  on  the  art  of  make-up  is  waiting  for  you — Free — 
together  with   a  ^^^^^^^^h  

l^lgy^  — SEND  THIS  COUPON  TO 

Richard  Hudnut  Ltd.,  (Dept.  E  ], 

302,  Cray's  Inn  Rd.,  London,  W.C.I 

Please  send  me.  free.  Richard  Hudnut  Eye-Matched  Makeup  booklet 
on  the  art  of  makeup,  with  large  Ifial  sachet  o(  Face  Powder. 


large  Trial  Sachet 
of  Face  Powder. 


POST 
COUPON 
for  Powder 

and 
Make  -  up 
BOOKLET 
FREE! 


I  My  eyes  are  |      BLUE      |   BROWN    |     HAZEL     |  GREY 


($lriii«  out  Cofourt  ihit  6c  riQl  tpptyt 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


•$t«c  Mrs  A 
Of  Miss  I 
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Orchis  has  the  stirring,  exciting  glamour 
of  life  in  a  rich  setting  ....  music  and 
dancing,  bright  lights,  exotic  flowers  .... 
and  under  its  spell  your  personality  takes 
on  a  new,  more  vivid  note.      45/-  to  2\6 


Y  A  R  D  L  E  Y 


330LD     BOND  STREET 


LONDON 


Punted  Ml  Itnuiii  an. I  l'i.l,li-.hr.l  Wccklv  l.y  the  Proprietors.  ODHAMS  I'KKSS.  l.t.l..  \  tmv.  Acre,  London.  \V.C.2.     Reifistered  at  the  CJ.I'.O.  as  a 

Newipspei.   l'o«l  Free  »ll  over  the  World  :  i:U.  per  annum,  6i.  6d.  for  six  months,  Ss.  3d  for  three  months.   Registered  for  transmission  by  Canadian 
Maitazmc  I'ost.  AKencies  for  Auilraha  and  New  'Zealand  :  Gordon  &  (Jolch,  l.td.   For  South  Africa  :  Central  News  Agency   Ltd.   Agents  for  Canada  : 
Imperial  .\ewn  (  o..  Ltd..  also  C  anadian  Wholesale  .Newsdealers'  Association,  Ltd.  Also  on  aale  at  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.'s  Bookshops  at  248  Rue  de 
lUvoli.  Paris,  and  75  lloulrvard  Adolphe  Max.  Hruxeilct  ami  MewaKcries  Oawaon,  13  Rue  Albouy,  Paris. 


Tht  Picturegoer  WreUy.  Hrnistfred  at  the  G.P.O.  at  a  Netctpabtr. 
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The  Screen's  Most  PopuU""  t^^-^^azin 


ariow 
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YOU  CANT  COUNT  THEM ! 


You  can't  count  them  on  the 
fingers  of  both  hands.  You  need  both 
hands  and  two  fingers  more,  because 
there  are  12  (not  10)  cigarettes  in  a  6d 
pacl<et  of  Plus  Two  cigarettes 

The  ^Plus  Two^  man  gets  two  more ! 


PLUS  TWO 

FULL-SIZE  CIGARETTES 


tK5 


Cigarettes' shown 
actual  size 


12  FOR  6d 


F6229a 


6  FOR  3d 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips 


50  FOR  2/- 


Imagine! 

My  powder- shade 
was  wrong  after  all ! 


exc/ 


o 


write  ' 
^         to-day  for  the 
latest    fashion  guide 

and    leam    how    you  can 
afford  to  be  exclusively  dressed  W 
in  bond  street  models  by  taking 
advantage  of  corot's  credit  facili- 
ties,     this    fashion    guide  shows 
you  a  wide  selection  of   the  latest 
s;owns  for    day  and  evening  wear, 
and  explains  the  advantages  of 
chopping   in   bond    street  this 
practical  way.    if  you  are  in 
town,  call  at  the  corot  show- 
rooms and  see  this  new 
collection  for 
yourself. 


' '  chit  chat  ' ' 

a  delightful  frock  in  velvet  shows  a  style  that  can 
be  worn  for  day  or  informal  evening  occasions, 
the  pleated  frill  is  of  white  organdie, 
cash  4^  gns.   

monthly 

(dept.  p.g.  371) 


core 


13/6 


33  old  bond  St., 


london,  w.l. 


regent  0234 


free 


corot  ltd.,  33  old  bond  St.,  london,  w.l 

please    send,    without  obligation,  corot 


fashion  guide  and  details 


name  

address  
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\s  YOUR  powder  shade  wrong,  too? 


Is  your  skin  often  dull  and  faded?  Your  powder 
may  be  to  blame !  Actually  your  face  powder  can 
make  you  look  like  that. 

Experts  say  that  thousands  of  women  are  using 
shades  that  make  them  look  old !  The  truth  is 
that,  until  now,  they  couldn't  help  it.  For,  until 
recently,  shades  were  made  without  a  thorough 
knozvledge  of  skin  tones. 

But  now.  Pond's  have  analysed  the  skin  of  200 
girls  to  discover  exactly  what  tints  make  up  a 
beautiful  complexion.  And  now  these  tints  are 
blended  in  Pond's  Powder.  No  wonder  these  new 
shades  give  your  skin  a  radiant  freshness. 

The  only  way  to  tell  what  shade  is  best  for  you 
is  to  see  all  five.  Your  chemist  has  them.  Or  just 
send  in  the  coupon  below.  Natural  gives  trans- 
parency. Rachel  i  gives  a  pearly  tone.  Rachel  2 
clears  and  freshens.  Peach  warms  dull  skin.  Dark 
Brunette  brightens  a  dark  skin. 

FREE  —  Pond's  Powder:  Write  your  name  and  address 
below,  pin  aid.  stamp  to  this  coupon  and  post  in  sealed 
envelope  to  Dept  p  378-1  Pond's,  Perivale,  Greenford, 
Middlesex,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  SAMPLES  of  all 
five  shades  of  Pond 's  Face  Powder  —  Natural ,  Peach,  Dark 
Brunette  (Suntan),  Rachel  i  and  Rachel  2. 


AMAZING  FACTS 

about  the  colours  in  lovely 
skin  were  revealed  when 
over  200  lovely  girls  were 
complexion-analysed  under 
a  colourscope.  It  shoued 
that  beautiful  blonde  skin 
has  a  note  of  blue;  that  love- 
ly brunette  skin  contains 
green!  With  this  knowledge 
Pond's  have  blended  in 
their  powder  shades  the 
exact  tints  of  lovely  skin. 


5^-  POSTCARD  ALBUM  FREE 


A  5/-  Album  to  hold  300  cards  free  to  new 
members  of  the  "  Picturegoer"  Postcard 
Club  may  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  you  wouldn't  say  so,  if  you  could  look 
over  our  shoulder  when  we  read  the  many 
letters  written  and  received  in  its  praise  ! 
"I  was  very  delighted."  "The  Album  is  a 
handsome  gift."  "It  will  make  me  eager  to 
purchase  more  cards."  "Better  than  ever  I 
expected.  .  .  ."  Enthusiastic  aren't  they? 

Why  not  join  the  Club,  too?  The  cover 
of  this  free  Album  made  to  resemble  grey 
snakeskin — the  panel  with  gold  lettering — 
the  stout  binding,  all  proclaim  its  "class." 
A  free  album  de  luxe,  bound  in  blue  Rexine, 
is  also  available.  To  join,  send  an  order  for 
nut  less  than  one  dozen  postcards  at  the 
regular  price  of  2/6  doi.  Liberal  discounts  on 
all  subsequent  orders. 


Choose  your  postcards  from  the  following — some  of 
the  latest — or  Include  in  your  order  the  names  of  any 
well-known  stars.   Sepia  glossy,  real  photos,  3d.  each 
2/6  doz.    On  sale  to  all.  List  of 
nearly  2,000  cards  free  on  request. 


MADGE  EVANS 
Her   latest   postcard  portrait. 
Add  it  to  your  collection. 


Robert  Allen 
Alan  Baxter 
Charles  Bickford 
Mary  Brian 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Peggy  ConkJin 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Madge  Evans 
Sonnie  Hale 
Charlotte  Henry 
Frank  Lawton 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Francis  Lister 
Frank  McHugh 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
I  illi  Palmer 
No\  a  Pilbeam 
Nomia  Shearer 
ilnslow  Stevens 
J.araes  Stewart 
Kobert  Taylor 
Desmond  Tester 
Eleanore  Whitney 
Shirley   Temple  in 
The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl  (25  new  and  en- 
tirelydiflerent  cards) 


POSTTHIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "  PICTl'REGOER  "  8  Al-OS. 

85  Long  Acre.  lyondon.  W.C.a 

pleaM  enrol  me  u  a  member  of  the  **  IV 
toregoer "  Postcard  ( lab  and  aend  me 
Memberahlp  Caxd  and  full  particulan  of 
(liacounts,  etc..  on  future  ordere.  I  enclose 
order  for  not  lew  than  one  doien  *'  Picture- 
coer  '*  portcardi.  price  '2/6  dozen.  Pleaae 
include  with  my  order  your  5/-  Postcard 
Album/tee.  I  enckwe  1/- extra  (or  2/- eitia  II 
tbe  album  dt  la  choaen)  to  cover  co«t  of 
postage  and  parking  on  my  itift. 


Addreaa. 


P.O.  No   Amount  

Oreraeas  readera  should  encloae  2,'-  ertia 
to  cover  packing  and  p.i>tage.  or  V-  extra  If 
album  dt  Uat  Is  re<iulred. 

•Cross  P.O.  /and  Co./  and  make  payable  to 
"THB  PICTfRKOOKR." 

IrWt  rrtt  SUU  natKixtrt  k-.H 
pat  an»  c/k.l»»«        '»«»  *•  " 


..•Jl;ll  3f. 
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WHEN  JACK  AN 


GO  SHOPPING. 


Tlx  Ly>vabk  I  ragrance 


A  leisurely  expedition  fraught  with  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  well' 
being,  made  even  more  delightful  by  the  winsome  beauty  of  Yardley 
Lavender.  A  charming  perfume  for  all  occasions,  Yardley  Lavender 
is  especially  suitable  for  smart  daytime  wear,  and  its  lovely  fragrance 
will  keep  you  always  fresh  and  dainty. 

The  same  exquisite  charm  weaves  its  way  throughout  the  Yardley 
Lavender  toilet  luxuries  and  Gift  Cases  —  each  one  a  source  of 
lasting  delight. 

Perfume  in  Sprinkler  Botdes  2/6  to  10/6.  Larger  sizes  up  to  a  guineas.  Lavender 
Soap — '  The  Luxury  Soap  of  the  World ' — a/6  a  box  of  3  tablets,  Lavender 
Face  Powder  1/9,  Liptick  3/',  Gift  Cases  from  45/'  to  a/6  Not  in  I.P.S. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Coiffeurs  and  Stores 


YARDI.  F,  Y     &      CO  LIMITKD 


35     OLD     BOND     STREET     LONDON  W.I 


V<s  10x7 


PicturegoM*-nie  Sm^c^ns  Most  Popular  IMayajrine 


AN  unusually  big  campaign  is 
being  devoted  to  putting  over 
Mae  West's  new  film  Go  West 
Young  Man. 

The  star  herself  is  to  enter- 
tain eight  hand-picked  bachelors — they  are 
being  chosen  by  newspaper  competitions— 
as  part  of  the  publicity  as  well  as  making  a 
personal  appearance  tour. 

The  truth  is  that  Go  West  Young  Man 
will  be  rather  a  critical  picture  for  Mae, 
who  has  been  sUpping  lately  as  a  front 
page  personality. 

The  Purity  Drive,  which  caught  and 
almost  overwhelmed  the  actress  just  as 
she  was  getting  into  her  film  stride  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  slump  in  her 
stock  and  her  recent  pictures  have  not 
helped.  A  star  is  as  good  as  her  last  film 
a.nd  Klondyke  Annie  was  no  world  beater. 

Apart  from  being  far  from  good  as 
entertainment,  it  offended  a  lot  of  people 
to  whom  the  idea  of  Mae  West  as  an 
evangelist  was  distasteful.  It  was  also 
unfortunate  that  the  star  who  is  usually 
photographed  with  loving  care  was  for 
once  careless  about  the  cameras  and  the 
famous  curves  at  times  looked  suspic- 
iously like  plain  and  simple  middle-aged 
spread. 

Is  Mae  a  Man's  Star  ? 

Mae  has  a  new  kind  of   role  in  Go  West 
Young  Alan,  but  she  is  still  apparently 
surrounded  by  adoring  males. 

Personally,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
time  has  come  for  her  to  abandon  the  beautiful 
illusion  that  the  screen  Mae  West  is  a  siren 
irresistible  to  the  opfKJsite  sex. 

Speaking  as  a  mere  male  and  with  such  box- 
office  statistics  cis  are  available  on  my  side,  I 
doubt  if  she  has  ever  been  a  man's  star.  She's 
not  the  type,  while  for  sheer,  wicked  feminine 
guile  she  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  Shirley  Temple. 

Looking  for  Lucky  Omens 

Its  may  or  may  not  be  significant,  meanwhile, 
that  Mae,  who  is  superstitious,  has  fallen 
back  on  astrology  for  comfort  and  is  consoling 
herself  with  the  fact  that  all  the  omens  point  to 
Go  West  Young  Man  being  a  big  success. 

When  the  start  of  the  film  was  delayed  Miss 
West  considered  this  a  lucky  sign,  because  her 
first  appearance  before  the  cameras  was  on 
August  8.  The  numeral  8  is  her  good  luck 
number,  and  the  stars  on  August  8  said,  for  a 
person  born  under  the  sign  of  Leo,  "Your  mag- 
netism is  at  a  high  jjoint.  Begin  impwartant 
projects." 

Further,  the  astrological  forecast  assured 
Mae  West  that  all  creative  efiorts  started  in 
August  would  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

Miss  West's  birthday,  August  17,  was  a  highly 


A  charmir^  new  study  of  Anne  Shirley,  the  18-year-old  star,  who  will  be  seen  shortly  in  the  revival  of 
"M'liss,"  one  of  the  big  silent  successes. 


auspicious  occasion,  judging  by  the  messages 
observed  by  astrologers,  who  recorded  that 
highly  favourable  publicity  would  come  on  that 
day. 

The  unusual  omens  surrounding  the  new  Mae 
West  picture  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
other  circumstances  the  star  views  as  "lucky." 

Go  West  Young  Man  is  her  first  film  for  Major 
Pictures  and  the  supporting  cast  contains  eight 
outstanding  film  names. 

The  temporary  dressing-room,  which  Miss 
West  occupies  until  the  completion  of  her  bunga- 
low, is  No.  26 — the  two  figures  adding  to  8. 

Feminine  Free-for  All 

Who  wins  the  honours  in  Ladies  In  Love, 
that  filmic  feminine  free-for-all  which 
features  Janet  Gaynor,  Constance  Bennett, 
Loretta  Young  and  Simone  Simon? 

After  seeing  the  picture  at  the  trade  show  the 
other  night  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  cowardly 


way  out  and  nominate  Alan  Mowbray,  whose 
delightful  though  overacted  p)ortrayal  of  a 
temperamental  illusionist,  brought  down  the 
house. 

However,  if  we  must  give  a  decision,  let  me 
raise  the  dainty  hand  of  that  old  campaigner 
Janet  Gaynor.  That's  my  choice  and  I'm  going 
to  stick  to  it. 

Miss  Bennett  sweeps  smoothly  through  a 
typical  Bennett  role,  Loretta  has  all  the  big 
dramatic  scenes  and  the  p>ert  little  ^^le.  Simon 
pouts  devastatingly  in  a  comparatively  small  part. 

Bigger  Titles 

There  wjis  a  time  when  all  film  titles  contained 
the  words  "love"  or  "passion"  and  it  was 
widely  believed  that  they  were  put  in  a  hat  in  odd 
assortments  of  a  hundred  or  so  and  drawn  for. 

Time  marches  on  and  titles  are  growing  bigger 
if  not  better.  A  year  or  two  ago  they  were  con- 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
tent  simply  to  call  a  picture  Holiday.  Now  they 
won't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
Mary  Martin  went  to  Aunt  Matilda's  for  a 
Month  or  They  Met  on  the  Boat  Deck  of  a  Trans- 
atlantic Liner. 

Still  Confusion 

Four,  five  and  even  six-word  titles  are  becom- 
ing the  fashion.  A  few  nights  ago  we  had 
Valiant  Is  the  Word  for  Carrie  twinkling  down  at 
us  from  the  marquee  of  the  London  Plaza.  Other 
forthcoming  releases  which  are  likely  to  send  up 
exhibitors'  electric-light  bills  are  :  The  King 
and  the  Chorus  Girl,  The  General  Died  at  Dawn, 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  A  Man  and  a  Woman, 
A  Day  at  the  Races,  History  is  Made  at  Night, 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  and  They  Met  in  a  Taxi,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  such  four- word  mouthfuls  as  After  the 
Thin  Man,  Mind  Your  Own  Business,  Morning, 
Noon  and  Night,  They  Wanted  to  Marry,  We  Live 
Only  Once,  Ready,  Willing  and  Able,  The  Man  I 
Marry,  and  Music  in  the  Park. 

One  hopeful  feature  of  the  new  order  is  that 
there  may  be  less  confusion  over  titles  once  you 
have  accomplished  the  feat  of  memorising  them, 
but  I  don't  know  even  about  that.  I  see,  for 
instance,  that  a  British  studio  is  putting  out 
The  General  Goes  Too  Far. 

Echo  of  a  Tragedy 

There  was  an  echo  of  a  movie  colony  tragedy 
when  the  wardrobe  that  belonged  to  poor 
Thelma  Todd  was  sold  by  auction  the  other  day. 

Her  possessions  fetched  the  rather  pitiful 
little  total  of  £45.  Among  those  put  up  at  the 
sale  were  40  dresses  and  pyjama  suits,  57  pairs 
of  gloves,  13  hats,  36  pctirs  of  shoes,  39  handbags 
and  incidentals. 

How  They  Kiss 

Walter  Westmore  has  this  week  been  telling 
me  some  tales  out  of  school  about  the 
kissing  technique  of  the  stars. 

Screen  kisses  may  be  a  thrill  to  the  audience, 
but  they  are  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  the  make-up 
naan.  In  violent  love  scenes  the  lipstick  smears. 

With  the  exception  of  Mae  West,  who  is  a 
"head-on"  performer,  the  big  stars  are,  he  says, 
the  hardest  kissers.  "  I  nearly  went  crazy  when 
Marlene  Dietrich  and  Gary  Cooper  worked  to- 
gether in  Desire.  Kiss  renovations  were  actually 


subject  to  charge  off  by  the  company.  The 
script  demanded  more  embracing  and  what  goes 
with  it  than  any  script  in  recent  years." 

Raft  is  a  "Crusher" 

Westmore,  in  commenting  on  the  kisses  of  the 
stars,  reports  the  following  technique  : — 
Gary  Cooper  :  A  thorough,  sincere  kisser, 
putting  real  concentration  to  his  work. 

Jean  Harlow :  Kisses  with  lips  parted.  Very 
yielding.  This  always  calls  for  repairs. 

Joan  Crawford  :  A  head  mover.  Smears 
lipstick  from  right  to  left  while  osculating. 

George  Raft :  A  "crusher."  When  George 
finishes  a  whole  staff  of  make-up  men  is  needed. 

Claudette  Colbert :  Coquettish.  Has  no 
definite  technique.  Her  kissing  follows  the 
script  and  therefore  is  changeable. 

Fred  MacMurray :  Masterful.with  a  matter- 
of-fact  technique. 

William  Powell :  The  leading  women  as 
well  as  the  make-up  department  know  they've 
been  kissed. 

Gall  Patrick  :  A  reserved  kiss.  Always 
holds  out,  indicating  she's  in  love  with  some- 
body else.  Westmore  expects  to  hear  there's  a 
big  romance  in  her  life. 

New  Tarzan 

The  talkies  are  to  have  a  new  Tarzan.  His 
name  is  Lou  Gehrig  and  his  chief  claim  to 
fa.me  so  far  is  that  he  is  a  baseball  stdix  and  has 
dimples. 

Gehrig  weis  discovered  for  the  screen  by  Sol 
Lesser,  who  describes  him  as  the  "perfect 
jungle  man." 

The  vacancy  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  having  sold  their  rights  to  the 
famous  Edgar  Rice  Burrough's  character.  I 
don't  know  what  Johnny  Weissmuller  will  do 
now  that  his  tree  swinging  days  are  over,  but 
the  studio  evidently  expects  to  find  a  niche  for 
him  somewhere. 

The  "Tarzan"  films,  incidentally,  have  caused 
superior  smiles  in  the  West  End,  but  they  have 
been  among  the  biggest  money  makers  of  recent 
years. 

Shirley's  Brother  Now 

Shirley  Temple  is  fast  bringing  the  whole 
family  into  motion  pictures.  Her  mother 
has  been  under  contract  to  remjiin  constantly 
on  the  set  when  Shirley  is  acting  in  a  scene,  and 


now  the  younger  of  her  two  brothers.  Jack, 
has  blossomed  forth  as  assistant  to  Director 
Davi3  Butler  in  the  filming  of  Pigskin  Parade. 

In  the  cast  are  Patsy  Kelly,  Jack  Haley, 
Stuart  Erwin,  Johnny  Downs,  Betty  Grable, 
Arline  Judge,  Dixie  Dunbar  and  the  Yacht  Club 
Boys. 

"The  assignment  is  a  most  happy  one  for  me," 
sajrs  Jack  Temple.  "Naturally,  I'm  just  learning 
the  film-making  technique  now,  and  a  picture 
which  'exposes'  me  to  dramatic  comedy  and 
musical  angles,  as  does  Pigskin  Parade,  is  an 
oppvortunity  that  doesn't  often  happen  to  one  in 
my  situation." 

Jack  is  determined  upon  a  career  in  films.  He 
has  no  ambitions  to  emulate  his  little  sister  and 
work  before  the  cameras,  but  hop)es  to  become  a 
director  and  producer. 

Film  *'FoUies" 

With  Sam  Goldwyn  and  Darryl  2^nuck  com- 
ing into  line,  all  the  major  Hollywood 
studios  will  now  have  an  annual  musical  extrava- 
ganza. 

The  Goldwyn  Follies  will  go  into  production 
early  next  year.  William  Wyler,  its  director,  will, 
it  is  said,  look  for  a  leading  man  for  the  piece 
during  his  holiday  in  Europe. 

Zanuck's  contribution  will  be  20th  Century 
Follies  and  it  will  be  directed  by  Earl  Carroll,  the 
former  Broadway  girl  show  king  and  rival  of 
Flo  Ziegfeld. 

Leads  for  Leeds 

Sam  Goldwyn,  by  the  way,  offers  two  new 
starlets  for  your  approval. 
One  is  Andrea  Leeds,  who  plays  an  imptortant 
role  in  Come  and  Get  It,  starring  Edward  Arnold. 
She  has  been  signed  on  a  long-term  contract 
as  a  reward  for  her  work  in  that  picture.  Her 
next  appearance  will  be  in  The  Woman's  Touch, 
starring  Miriam  Hopkins. 

Miss  Leeds  was  first  discovered  acting  in  an 
amateur  film  made  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Dramatic  Society. 

The  young  actress  was  the  heroine  of  a 
kissing  marathon  which  took  place  at  the 
Goldwyn  studios  some  time  ago.  She  was  kissed 
467  times  before  the  camera  by  three  aspirants 
for  the  role  in  Come  and  Get  It.  Francis  X. 
Shields,  the  American  Davis  Cup  player,  was 
adjudged  to  kiss  the  nicest  and  was  awarded  the 
part. 

Another  "Find" 

Another  Goldwyn  "find"  is  now  en  route  to 
Hollywood  with  a  long-term  contract  in 
her  pocket.  She  is  Evelyn  Terry,  an  18-year-old 
Pittsburgh  beauty,  who  has  not  appeared  on  the 
screen,  and  can  only  boast  of  a  few  months'  stage 
experience. 

She  was  spotted  by  a  Goldwyn  talent  scout 
while  appearing  with  a  stock  company  in  Massa- 
chusetts, her  first  job.  A  screen  test  followed, 
and  Goldwyn  immediately  offered  her  a  contract. 
No  role  has  yet  been  found  for  her. 

Coronation  News  Reel 

In  the  special  Coronation  Year  numbers  of  the 
news  reels  the  pictures  taken  on  King 
George  the  Fifth's  Coronation  Day  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  will  flicker  and  stagger 
across  the  screen  once  more. 

At  the  time  they  were  considered  the  last 
word  in  movie  magnificence.  Picturegoer  (it 
was  called  Pictures  then)  recorded  with  pride 
that  a  total  of  £200  was  paid  for  special  positions 
along  the  route. 

Two  hundred  pounds  was  no  small  sum  in 
those  days,  although  as  our  editorial  writer 
remarked,  with  awe,  photographic  draunas  had 
in  .\merica  cost  as  much  as  £1,000. 

When  Stars  got  £50  a  Week 

The  same  issue,  incidentally,  was  at  pains  to 
justify  the  big  salaries  paid  to  film  artistes. 
Thus  we  learn  that  "  Miss  Florence  Lawrence, 
whose  face  is  familiar  to  every  picturegoer,  since 
she  acts  the  heroine  in  300  different  dramas  pwr 
year,  draws  a  salary  of  £50  a  week. 

"  All  kinema  actors,"  the  article  goes  or.  to 
explain,  "must  be  expert  swimmers,  skilled  in 
horsemanship  and  have  an  all-round  knowledge 
of  athletics.  They  must  tell  their  story  by  facial 
expression  and  by  gestures. " 


Oland,  who  purchased  a  small  island  some  time 
ago  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  tells  of  how  he  was 
induced  by  the  natives  down  there  to  plant 
more  than  fifty  palm  trees  of  a  special  variety 
along  the  very  edge  of  the  island  as  a  "wind 
break." 

The  trees,  which  cost  approximately  £20  each 
to  set  out,  have  roots  that  are  considered  a 
great  table  dehcacy  in  that  section.  Oland, 
however,  did  not  know  this.  So  the  natives 
induced  the  actor  to  plant  the  trees  on  the  fringe 
of  the  island,  knowing  the  wind  sooner  or  later 
would  blow  them  over,  exposing  the  deUciously 
edible  roots. 

The  fifty  palms  have  just  been  turned  upside 
down  by  an  accommodating  wind  for  the 
natives,  who  have  paddled  over  in  boats  to 
gamer  the  luscious  roots. 

Warner  said  the  next  time  he  plants  trees 
down  there  they  won't  be  palms  and  they 
won't  be  on  the  very  fringe  of  the  island. 

Short  Shots 

John  Barrymore  will  probably  play  Napoleon 
to  Greta  Garbo's  Marie  Walewska  in  Beloved. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  Rankin,  yet  another  member  of  the 
Barrymore  family,  now  has  a  film  contract. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Gould  chooses  Claretta  Elhs.  Mirla 
Bratton,  Marjorie  Timms,  Beatrice  Coleman, 
Billie  Huber,  and  Gail  Goo<isen  as  the  six  best 
all-round  chorus  girls  in  Hollywood. 

♦  ♦  « 

Sj)encer  Tracy  has  to  sing  in  Captains 
Courageous. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jean  Arthur  and  Fred  MacMurray  will  be 
co-starred  in  Exclusive. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Darryl  Zanuck  is  to  do  a  Spanish  civil  war  film. 
The  Siege  of  the  Alcazar. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bing  Crosby's  South  Seas  holiday  did  him  so 
much  good  that  he  is  now  on  a  diet. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Madeleine  Carroll's  latest  Holl^-Avood  feat  is  to 
be  signed  up  to  play  opposite  Dick  Powell  in 
a  musical  On  the  Avenue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fredric  March  won  the  monthly  award  of  the 
Screen  Actors'  Guild  for  his  performance  in 
Anthony  Adverse. 

»        ♦  ♦ 

It  had  to  happen.  An  eighteen-year-old  boy 
named  Donald  Duck  has  been  discovered  living 
in  North  Dakota. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cesar  Romero  now  lives  in  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino's former  home. 
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"The  high  rate  ox  remuneration  is,  therefore, 
by  no  means  immoderate,  when  the  personal 
risks  as  well  cis  the  necessary  qusdifications  are 
taken  into  account." 

Florence  Lawence  was  the  highest  paid  star 
of  her  time.  Most  of  the  others  got  between 
£10  and  £40  a  week.  Extras,  however,  were 
already  getting  their  guinea  a  day. 

The  golden  age  of  the  film  star  did  not  really 
dawn  until  1914  when  the  world  was  staggered 
by  the  news  that  Mary  Pickford  had  earned 
£20,000  in  a  single  year. 

Colour  Problems  for  Stars 

Colour  is  bringing  new  problems  for  the  stars. 
A  Star  is  Born,  for  instance,  the  first  colour 
film  with  modem  clothes  and  sets,  is  causing 
Fredric  March  some  serious  loss  of  beauty  sleep. 

It  seems  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  new 
medium  the  actor's  apparel  must  be  the  proper 
hue  and  Freddy  has  been  busy  interviewing  his 
tailors,  a  task  complicated  by  the  somewhat 
appalling  fact  that  green  is  considered  photo- 
graphicidly  one  of  the  best  colours. 

Garbo  Talks  ! 

1 thought  that  "Garbo  Coughs"  would  be  the 
slogan  for  Lady  of  the  Camellias  (Camille 
that  was)  but  apparently  "Garbo  Talks"  will 
still  meet  the  bill. 

In  the  new  picture  Greta  speaks  more  words 
than  she  ever  has  before  in  a  single  production 
during  her  eleven  years  of  stardom. 

In  adapting  the  script  from  the  Dumas  classic. 
Director  George  Cukor  and  Scenarist  Zoe  Atkins 
allotted  449  unintermpted  dialogues  to  Garbo — 
a  fourth  more  "speeches"  than  she  has  ever 
before  uttered  in  any  of  her  pictures. 

Robert  Taylor,  who  plays  Armand  to  Garbo's 
Marguerite,  has  a  total  of  259  dialogues — leaving 
591  divided  among  more  than  20  other  players, 
including  Lionel  Barrymore,  Henry  Daniell, 
Lenore  Ulric,  Laura  Hope  Crewe,  Elizabeth 
Allan,  Russell  Hardie,  Rex  O'Malley,  Guy  Bates 
Post,  Jessie  Ralph  and  others. 

Garbo's  longest  uninterrupted  scene  is  with 
Lionel  Barrymore,  who,  as  Taylor's  father, 
pleads  with  the  Lady  of  the  Camellias  to  leave 
his  son.  In  this  scene,  Garbo  has  an  exchange  of 
47  dialogues  with  Barrymore,  including  her 
longest  speech  in  the  picture — 112  words. 

Containing  156  major  scenes.  Lady  of  the 
Camellias  gives  Garbo  42  scenes  with  Taylor 
and  45  witi^  other  players. 

Back  to  Natural 


'ilm  choms  girls  are  going  natural  ! 

Of  the  24  girls  dancing  the  "  Bojangles 


Positions  reversed.    Graham  Moffat  catches 
'Will  Hayberuiing  while  the  cast  of  "Good  Morn- 
ing Boys"  take  time  off  to  read  the  "Weekly 
Illustrated." 


of  Harlem,"  number  of  Swing  Time,  it  is  dis- 
covered not  one  has  dyed  hair.  None  stains  her 
fingemails  and  there  isn't  a  tinted  nail  on  the  240 
twinkling  toes. 

Fi^•e  of  the  24  girls  are  natural  blondes.  Five 
are  bmnettes  and  three  are  redheads,  also  natured 
The  remaining  eleven  are  "  brownettes,"  their 
shades  of  brown  hair  ranging  from  mouse  colour 
to  near  gold. 

The  chorines  have  varied  explanations  for  the 
"back  to  natural,"  move.  One  brownette  de- 
clares that  some  months  eigo  she  couldn't  win 
consideration  unless  she  had  blonde  hair. 

All  agree  that  the  trend  of  times  now  is  away 
from  camouflage. 

**  Swing  Time  "  Music 

The  music  from  the  new  Astaire- Rogers 
picture  Swing  Time  has  been  well  covered 
by  the  latest  H.M.V.  releases.  There  is  a  very 
good  selection  of  the  melodies  played  by  Anton 
and  the  Paramount  Picture  Orchestra  on  both 
sides  of  B.D.380.  Reginald  Foort  is  at  the 
organ  in  this  number. 

On  B.D.5125  Roy  Fox  gives  us  a  spirited 
rendering  of  the  two  best  melodies,  "A  Fine 
Romance"  and  "The  Way  You  Look  To-night," 
with,  of  course,  vocal  refrains. 

"Pick  Yourself  Up"  and  "Sing  Me  a  Swing 
Song"  are  contributed  by  Benny  Goodman  and 
his  Orchestra  on  B.8492. 

Songs  from  the  Shows 

Webster  Booth's  rendering  of  "The  Way  You 
Look  To-night"  is  delightful  and  gives  the 
song  its  full  value.  He  also  sings  "  Serenade  in 
the  Night."    Both  these  are  on  B.8498. 

Any  record  of  Paul  Robeson  is  always  welcome, 
even  if  it  be  the  rather  hackneyed  "Ol'  Man 
River"  from  Show  Boat.  He  sings  it  magni- 
ficently on  B.8497  with  full  choral  accom- 
paniment. On  the  other  side  of  the  record  he 
sings  the  new  number  from  Show  Boat,  "  I  Still 
Suits  Me,"  with  Elizabeth  Welch. 

Finally,  George  Elliot  and  his  Sweet  Music- 
Makers  play  "When  Did  You  Leave  Heaven?" 
from  Sing,  Baby.  Sing,  on  B.D.5112.  It  is 
doubled  with  "The  One  Rose." 

Chan  Outwitted  at  Last 

Wamer  Oland,  creator  of  "Charhe  Chan," 
has  been  outwitted  by  a  group  of  Mexican 
natives,  who  cost  the  veteran  character  actor 
more  than  £1,000. 


■OU  could  most  definitely  have 
knocked  me  down  with  the  pro- 
verbial feather,  or  the  more  literal 
steam-hammer. 

Here  I  had  been,  for  the  last  five 
years  or  so,  lavishing  simply  buckets  of 
compassion  on  Ann  Harding,  the  sad,  the 
misunderstood,  the  thwarted  and  frustrated, 
lovely,  lonely,  lorn  lady  of  Holl}'~wood. 
Buckets. 

And  here  she  was,  bubbling  over  with 
gaiety,  tackhng  a  steak  and  veg.  as  if  it 
meant  something  in  her  life,  and  talking 
with  a  ready  wit  and  a  completely  natural 
humour  which  were  wholly  delightful.  And 
never  a  lorn. 

Naturally,  I've  been  looking  forward  to 
meeting  her;  but  I'd  had  an  idea  that  one 
must  tread  warily,  that  she  was  a  tiny  bit 
difl&cult,  that  there  were  subjects  better 
avoided. 

In  fact,  I  expected  to  have  my  lunch 
sitting  on  thin  ice. 

But  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Denham  my 
ideas  began  to  change.  First  a  publicity- 
man  of  another  company  (Denham  is  a 
warren  of  companies)  said  :  "You're  lucky 
to  be  lunching  with  Ann  Harding." 

Then  a  typist  in  another  ofdce  said  :  "  Ooh, 
she's  grand  !"  (Eyes  shining  to  match  the  tone 
of  voice.) 

The  commissionaire,  seeing  me  waiting  for 
Miss  Harding  at  the  car,  otfered  :  "  If  you'd 
rather  not  go,  sir,  I'll  take  your  place  !" 

And  finally  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows  her 
well  said  ;  "You'll  love  Ann;  she's  fun  !" 

Fun  !  That  sad,  sUent,  lovely,  etc.,  whom  I 
had  seen  bearing  her  screen  sorrows  with  such 
patient  fortitude  !  It  almost  seemed  hke 
sacrilege. 

And  twenty  minutes  later  I  realised  it  was 
true. 

If  you've  never  lunched  in  an  old  English  inn, 
with  your  eyes  fuU  of  one  of  the  world's  loveliest 
profiles,  and  your  ears  soothed  by  Ann's  silver 
voice  and  your  mind  racing  to  keep  up  with  her 
wit,  let  me  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  pleasanter 
human  activities. 

The  Ann  Harding  legend  is  one  of  the  worst 
bloomers  that  the  world  has  ever  per- 
petrated and  perpetuated.  Having  been  in 
her  society  for  a  few-  minutes  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  had  ever  come  into  being. 

So  I  adopted  the  line  which  always  seems  to 
me  to  yield  the  best  results;  I  asked  her. 

"  I  expect  it  s  my  house,"  she  said  thought- 
fully. "  Vou  know  1  have  a  house  perched  away 
on  a  hilltop,  overlooking  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  I  like  to  have  my 
particular  friends  up  there,  and  we  enjoy  music, 
and  talk — but  not  about  motion  pictures. 

"And  I  stay  up  there,  because  I  like  it  better 
than  swooping  down  on  Hollywood — which, 
after  all,  is  only  ten  minutes'  drive  away — to 
parties  and  binges  and  whoopee  and  all  the 
other — to  me    more  deadly  pleasures. 

"Consequently  people,  occasionally  missing 
me,  have  said,  '  Where's  Ann  ?  She's  not  down 
here  having  fun.  She  must  be  up  on  her 
mountain-top,  feeling  perfectly  miserable' — 
becau.se  in  Hollywood  very  few  people  can 
envisage  you  having  fun  unless  you're  having  it 
in  droves. 

"So,  although  I  was  having  the  best  kind  of 
fun  on  my  mountain-top,  somehow  or  other  the 
illusion  got  about  that  I  was  a  sad,  wan  creature. 

"And  of  course  so  many  of  my  screen  roles 
have  been  sad  and  suffering  ones  —so  I've  got 
the  credit  for  being  sad  and  suffering,  too." 

There's  another  rea.son,  though,  which  Miss 
Harding  did  not  touch  upon. 

Her  marriage  wa.s  wiflcly  publicised  by  the 
companies  she  v/orkcd  for;  so,  when  it  came  to 
an  end,  that  ending  also  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  unwelcome  publicity. 

This  led  the  public  —you,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  me,  I'm  afraid -to  reason  thus: 
Ann     Harding     looks     sad     in     her  films; 
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nPHE  beautiful  blonde  actress 
^  has  somehow  acquired  a  rep- 
utation for  melancholy,  but  that 
theory  is  here  and  now  exploded 

by 

Max  BREEN 


Little  Jane  Bannister,  Ann's  daughter,  visits 
her  mother  on  the  "Peter  Ibhetson"  set. 


Ann  Harding  has  had  trouble  in  her  private 
life;  therefore  Ann  Harding  is  sad  in  her 
private  life. 

And  Ann  just  isn't;  which  shows  what  punk 
reasoners  we  are. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Ann  Harding  is 
too  great  a  lady  to  let  any  part  of  her  life  spoil 
the  whole  of  it  for  her;  that  is  one  of  the  golden 
rules  of  living,  and  Ann  knows  quite  a  lot  about 
living. 

A  film  executive  (British,  and  a  shrewd  judge 
of  character)  once  said  to  me:  "Ann  Harding 
is  one  of  the  very  few  film  stars  about  whom 
you  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  they  were  ladies 
before  they  became  stars." 

Which,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  a 
sampler-full. 

She  certainly  has  an  air  of  breeding,  but  that 


The  owner  of  "one  of  the  world's  loveliest  pro- 
files" with  Basil  Rathbone  between  shots  of 
"Love  from  a  Stranger." 


can  be  acquired;  it's  in  her  absolute  naturalness 
that  you  can  perceive  the  mark  of  the  "gentle- 
woman bom." 

The  story  of  Ann's  life  has  been  told  before, 
but  in  case  you  are  not  well  up  in  your  Harding 
lore,  I'll  briefly  tick  ofi  the  outstanding  events. 

Her  pop  was  an  American  regular  army 
officer — in  the  Field  Artillery,  too,  which  made 
him  more  difficult  to  argue  with,  'way  up  there 
on  a  horse;  but  fortunately  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  so  she  could  ride  like  a  trooper  (aha,  you 
thought  troopers  only  swore  !)  which  put  her 
on  equal  terms  with  the  irascible  General  Gatley. 
By  the  way,  it  had  been  Gathleigh,  of  England, 
a  couple  of  generations  earlier,  but  after  a  few 
Americans  had  pronounced  it  "Ghastly"  it  was 
hastily  changed. 

The  reason  Dorothy  Gatley  had  to  argue  with 
her  pop  was  his  quite  unreasonable  objection  to 
his  lovely,  frail,  ethereal-looking  daughter  going 
off  and  becoming  a  celebrated  actress. 

She  had  been  put  up  to  it  by  the  daughter  of 
Otis  Skinner,  a  famous  New  York  actor;  and 
having  contracted  the  well-known  bug  she  found 
it  mighty  hard  to  dislodge. 

The  above  might  be  captioned  ''Why  Girls 
Leave  Home." 

Ann  did;  but  suppress  that  rising  envy, 
please — she  didn't  walk  straight  into  a  leading 
Broadway  role  opposite  John  Barrymore. 

Instead,  she  went  to  work  as  stenographer  in 
an  insurance  office. 

That  .sounds  a  roundabout  way  of  becoming 


a  celebrated  actress;  but  the  immediate  and 
imjwrtant  thing  was  to  wriggle  clear  of  the 
family  circle  before  she  could  be  bestowed  in 
marriage  on  a  lieutenant;  and  Ann  has  always 
(even  when  she  was  Dorothy)  possessed  a 
fortunate  instinct  for  putting  first  things  first. 

In  other  words,  she  has  a  sense  of  values ;  and 
that  sense  is  due  very  largely  to  its  development 
at  the  hands  of  one  Jaspdt  Deeter. 

No  storj'  about  Ann  Harding  would  be  com- 
plete without  mentica  of  Jasper  Deeter,  who 
sounds  rather  like  the  villain  of  an  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  but  is  re.illy  Arm's  dramatic  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend. 

He  was  director  of  the  Provincetown  Players, 
who  gave  her  her  hrst  stage  chance.  She 
applied  for  a  ,small  part  in  his  production  of 
Susan  Glaspell's  Inheritors,  and  he  was  so 
impressed  with  her  looks,  her  voice,  and  her 
personality  that,  although  all  her  experience  had 
been  in  school  theatricals,  he  gave  her  the 
leading  role — and  she  became  Ann  Harding. 

His  confidence  in  her  was  justified;  she 
acquitted  herself  so  well  in  that  that  she 
was  ofiered  a  chance  to  play  opposite  James 
Gleason  in  Like  a  King. 

To  keep  herself  going  until  that  came  on  (for 
rehearsals  were  unpaid)  she  had  to  economise 
pretty  stringently,  doing  her  o^vn  washing  and 
occasionally  going  without  sufficient  food; 
incidentally,  at  this  time  she  had  her  first 
contact  with  the  world  of  kinema,  for  to  eke 
out  her  slender  capital  she  read  stories  and 
prepared  synopses  for  a  film  company. 

Like  a  King  failed  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  her 
next  play,  Tarnish,  she  did  not  even  come  to 
Town,  but  was  withdrawn  frdm  the  cast  after 
a  fortnight  on  the  road. 

Bruised  and  battered,  Ann  went  back  to 
Deeter,  and  to  restore  her  lost  faith  in  herself 
he  put  on  Inheritors  again  for  her;  and  after 
that  she  opened  in  Tarnish  on  Broadway  and 
scored  an  instantaneous  success. 

The  Deeters  of  this  world  are  responsible  for 
more  successes  than  we  shall  ever  know;  all 
players  are  not  as  ready  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  cis  Ann  Harding  is. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  married  and  gone  to 
California  incognito  with  her  baby  daughter 
while  her  actor  husband  was  on  tour;  but  for 
once  the  movie  moguls  saw  what  was  under 
their  noses,  and  snapped  her  up  to  play  in 
films. 

And  soon  Ann,  who  was  supf)osed  to  be  on 
holiday,  was  in  Holiday;  and  the  rest  is 
movie  history. 
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The  house  on  a  moun- 
tain-top and  (right) 
its   beautiful  owner. 


It's  a  strange  thing, 
and  a  kind  of  compli- 
ment to  the  sympathy 
and  understanding  of 
our  people,  that  Ann 
Harding,  who  has  been 
through  a  tough  time, 
has  found  more 
genuine  privacy  and 
rest  here  in  England, 
among  people,  than 
she  enjoyed  in  her 
remote  Califomian 
eyrie. 

She  told  me  about 
it  over  the  coffee  and 
cigarettes. 

"  Vour  people  are  kind,  considerate,"  she 
declared.  "I  just  love  the  English  countryside, 
and  I've  been  looking  forward  to  driving  about 
in  it,  but  I  was  terribly  afraid  it  would  be  the 
same  here  as  in  Los  Angeles,  where  you  can't 
step  out  of  your  car  without  being  surrounded 
by  autograph-hunters. 

"But  I've  driven  all  rqund  Buckinghamshire, 
and  no  one  has  taken  the  slightest  notice. 
Maybe  they  just  didn't  recognise  me  ! " 

I  assured  her  that  there  was  very  little 
liklihood  of  that.  Her  lovely  profile  and  that 
lovely  cornsilk  hair  are  quite  unmistakable. 
(Jim  Tully,  the  Hollywood  \vriter,  has  called  her 
"the  original  platinum  blonde,"  but  she  isn't 
metallic  enough  for  that.) 

"But  even  when  I  know  I've  been  recognised, 
as  for  instance  at  the  Theatrical  Garden  Party," 
she  went  on,  "  people  have  been  courteous  and 
forbearing,  and  .  .  .  and  English." 

That  seems  to  me  a  compliment  worth  having, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  jjerson  to  whom 
courtesy  and  consideration  are  second  nature. 

"Why  do  you  suppose  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence ? "  she  asked  me,  doing  a  little  of  the  inter- 
viewing for  a  change. 

"I  think  it's  because  we  have  a  different 
attitude  towards  our  stars,"  I  replied.  "We 


like  them  to  be  a  little  remote — to  keep  their 
glamour,  their  aura  of  illusion." 

"Yes,  I  believe  that's  it,"  she  agreed  slowly. 
"  We've  all  experienced  the  feeling  when  someone 
touches  us  and  says  in  a  disappointed  tone  : 
'  Oh — you're  real  after  all ! ' " 

However,  Ann  Harding  is  one  star  who  loses 
nothing  of  glamour  by  being  touched;  her  very 
reality  is  one  of  her  greatest  assets.  I  have 
never  met,  in  the  theatre  or  the  film-studios, 
anyone  who  put  on  fewer  airs  or  made  less 
fuss;  yet  when  she  enters  a  crowded  restaurant, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  star  has  come 
in.    The  general  reaction  is  immediate. 

I  believe  Ann  is  going  to  have  very  good  reason 
to  be  glad  she  came  to  England— not  only 
because  she  has  fo\md  here  a  refuge  from  the 
annoyances  that  beset  a  star  whose  pri^•ate 
affairs  ha\'e  come  slightly  and  temporarily 
unstuck,  but  also  because  we  are  going  to  see 
on  the  screen,  in  her  first  British  picture.  Love 
from  a  Stranger,  the  .\nn  Harding  we  have  too 
sftldom  been  privileged  to  behold — not  the  tragic 
and  dramatic  Ann,  but  the  Ann  of  gay,  carefree 
laughter,  of  quick  human  sympathies,  and  a 
delightful  sense  of  humour. 

That's  the  .\nn  Harding  I  know;  and  believe 
you  me,  she's  fun. 


Irene  Dunne  admires  the  two  portraits  oj 
herself  painted    by    Terry  Mulligan  for 
"  Theodora  Goes  West." 


Chester  Morris 
and  Richard  Dix 
gallantly  vie  for 
the  attention  of 
Dolores  del  Rio 
between  scenes  of 
"The  Depths 
Lielow." 


DEAR  ROBERT  TAYLOR, 

SSEE  you  have  moved  in  to  one  of 
those  fashionable  stellar  mansions  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  are  going  in  for  a 
racing  stable. 
Lest  any  unfortunate  misapprehension 
should  subsequently  arise  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  may  be  thinking  of  putting 
one  at  my  disposal,  let  me  hasten  to  explain 
that  I  have  no  personal  prejudices  against 
Beverly  Hills  mansions  as  domiciles.  I  have, 
indeed,  heard  excellent  reports  of  their 
comforts  and  amenities. 

Moreover,  with  the  movie  queens  almost 
literally  spilling  each  others  blood  all  over 
the  Hollywood  lots  for  the  privilege  of 
having  you  as  leading  man  in  their  pictures 
and  your  fan  mail  topping  Clark  Gable's, 
you  are  getting  on  in  the  world — and  I 
expect  you  can  afford  it.  For  a  young  man 
of  24,  in  fact,  you  are  doing  very  well  for 
yourself. 

It  isn't  as  if,  £is  film  stars  go  (and  they 
go  very  quickly)  you  don't  "rate"  a  private 
palace,  either.  Beverly  Hills  is  full  of  much 
less  important  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  that  you  are 
moving  up  among  the  Hollywood  high- 
steppers  is  vaguely  disturbing. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  you  were  telling  the  world  at 
every  interview  how  film  fame  and  wealth 
would  not  make  you  change  your  mode  of  life 
or  your  modest  little  farm-house  home  down  in 
the  San  Fernando  valley.  Here  was  one  star,  we 
were  invited  to  believe,  who  was  not  going  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  trappings  of  stardom.  It 
was  part  of  the  Robert  Taylor  legend,  and  even 
the  best  legends  become  suspect  when  parts  of 
them  are  exploded  in  our  faces. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  in 
the  past  "Going  Beverly 
Hills"  has  so  trequently  been 
merely  a  prelude  to  "Going 
Hollywood  !"  which,  as  you 
doubtless  know  by  now  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  possibly 
happen  to  a  film  player. 

I've  been  in  the  film  game 
a  long  time,  and  I've  seen  it 
happen  so  often  before.  The 
history  of  Hollywood  is  full 
of  stories  of  bright  young 
men  who  got  a  few  lucky- 
breaks  in  pictures  and  then 
set  out  to  startle  the  natives. 

The  "Hollywood  is  not  go- 
ing to  sjxyil  me "  publicity 
yarns  went  on  just  the  same 
(it's  not  a  new  story,  you 
know)  but  they  didn't  read 
them  any  more,  except  the 
more  flattering  bits  about 
their  sex  appeal  and  their 
popularity,  of  course,  and 
the  next  thing  we  knew,  they 
were  on  the  outside  looking 
in  and  there  were  new 
"house  vacant"  signs  in 
Beverly  Hills  to  tempt  their 
successors. 

Any  film  star  who  is 
honest  will  tell  you  that  once 
you  begin  playing  at  film 
stars  off  the  screen  you  may 
as  well  wrap  up  your  soul  in 
a  nice  parcel  and  deliver  it 
with  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  mammon  of  moviedom. 

The  glamour  and  the  glitter  and  the  luxury 
and  the  show  grow  on  one  like  a  drug  until 
you  discover  you  can't  do  without  them.  Vou 
find  yourself  needing  more  and  more  money, 
growing  more  and  more  afraid  of  failure  and 
doing  more  and  more  things  you  don't  want  to 
do — and  your  public  doesn't  want  you  to  do — 
because  you  have  to  have  that  big  pay  cheque 
every  Friday  night. 

Perhaps,  again,  our  mild  misgivings  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  fame  and  fortune  have  come  too 
easily  to  you. 

Most  of  your  predecessors  as  the  idol  of  the 
feminine  fans  had  to  struggle  to  the  top. 
Valentino,  whose  successor  you  seem  likely  to 
become,  learned  about  life  in  a  hard  school. 


"  Garbo  is  supposed  to  be 
in  love  with  all  her  leading 
men,  but  that  doesn't  pre- 
vent her  stealing  their 
pictures." 


2N  which  Malcolm  Phillips 
warns  the  newest  aspirant 
for  Valentino's  crown  of  the 
pitfalls  he  is  likely  to  en- 
counter in  the  next  few  months. 


You  practically  stepped  from  a  college  class- 
room to  stardom.  .-Xfter  three  pictures  you  were 
a  leading  man.  and  after  five  you  were  a  star. 

And  after  seven  you  were  the  biggest  matinde 
idol  the  movies  have  produced  since  talkies. 

Your  success,  in  fact,  has  been  unprecedented 
in  Hollywood,  which  has  hitherto  reserved  it's 
overnight  fame  miracles  for  its  Cinderellas 
rather  than  its  Prince  Charmings. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  few  of  those 
who  have  achieved  stardom  with  the  aid  of 
the  magic  wand  have  found  happiness.  One 


name  comes  readily  to  mind  just  now  in  this 
connection — that  of  Mary  Astor. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  this  is  a  severe 
and  unnecessarily  pessimistic  sermon  over  a 
very  small  matter  of  ■  moving  house — and 
perhaps  you  will  be  right. 

AU  the  past  evidence  p)oints  to  the  fact  that 
you  ha\'e  accepted  success  with  a  le\-el-headed- 
ness  and  modesty  rare  in  Hollywood.  Vou  must 
be  the  first  discovery  for  years  who  hasn't 
immediately  gone  on  strike  for  a  new  contract 
demanding  everything  but  the  studio  lion. 

We  have  liked  the  way  you  have  kept  your 
feet  on  the  ground  so  far  and  we  want  you  to 
go  on  keeping  them  there. 

You  might  be  pardoned  if  you  find  it  difficult 
in  the  coming  months.  There's  that  lead  opposite 
Garbo  in  Lady  of  the  Camellias,  for  instance, 
and  tho.se  glamorous  stories  of  a  romance 
with  the  great  Greta. 

Garbo  was  supposed  to  ha\'e  been  in  love 
with  nearly  all  her  leading  men  and  all  that  ever 
happened  was  that  the  picture  got  publicity  and 
she  subsequently  stole  it  from  most  of  them. 
Yours, 

M.\LcoLM  Phillips. 
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A  striking  study  of 
ward  G.  Robinson,  the 
lawyer  who  became  a 
film  star.  Right,  with 
Luli  Destt  in  his  first 
British  picture,  "Thun- 
der in  the  City." 


is  the  first  actor  of  national 
importance  to  deny  the  country 
of  his  birth.  "I  was  not  born  in 
Rumania.     I  went  to  .\merica 
at  ten    years   of   age.     I  hate 

Rumania." 

Edward  G.  Robinson  was  bom  Emmanuel 
Golden  berg  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
He  is  of  Jewish  descent,  with  possibly  a 
strain  of  Romany  blood. 

His  early  years  were  sandwiched  between 
poverty  and  the  horror  of  pogroms. 

At  five  years  of  age  he  fled  with  his  family 
from  a  burning  village,  carrying  a  small 
samovar,  one  of  six  children,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  mother,  and  grandparents. 
The  scene  is  still  stamped  indelibly  on  his 
mind 

Life  was  ever  after  to  remain  a  pogrom  to 
him.  To  hide  inner  fears  he  became  the 
most  sinister  gangster  on  the  screen. 

The  leader  of  anti-social  kinema  war  is  a  shy 
man  in  real  life.  He  is  far  more  interested  in 
works  of  art  than  bullets,  and  in  tKX)ks  than 
bravado.  His  habitual  sneer  is  a  passport 
to  life 

He  was  his  ancient  grandmother  s  favourite. 
He  shared  her  bed  as  a  child,  havinj<  none  of 
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pEW  players 
have  a  more 
absorbing  life-story 
than  Edward  G. 
Robinson,  Public 
Screen- menace  No. 
1.  Here  it  is  told 
with  sympathy  and 
insight. 


his  own.  She  told  him  tak-s  of  poj;roins  and 
persecution.s,  and  of  her  own  great  grandfather 
who  wandered  with  his  family  in  a  wagon  along 
the  roads  of  Rumania.  One  talc  she  did  not 
finish.  "She  was  too  tired  to  talk."  That  night 
she  died. 

By  superhuman  effort  the  future  actor's 
father  amassed  enough  money  to  take  his  wife 
and  children  via  steerage  to  America. 

It  was  a  land  of  marvel  to  the  frightened 
young  (loldenberg.  His  teachers  in  the  public 
school  were  kind.  With  a  passion  (or  learning 
that  is  the  finest  attribute  of  his  race,  the  boy 
expanded  like  a  rain-beaten  flower.  Knowing 
nothing  of  I'Ingiish  on  arrival,  he  won  a  medal 
for  oratory  in  two  years. 

.\s  a  reward  his  father  took  him  to 
see  a  western  melodrama.  There  was  so  much 
excitement  and  shooting  that  the  future  kinema 
gangster  became  ill  and  had  to  be  taken 
home. 

He  remained  indoors  the  following  Fourth  of 
July  rather  than  be  too  near  the  explotling 
firc-crackers  of  other  boys.  His  mother,  with 
rare  understanding,  called  him  to  her  that 
evening.  "  V'ou  will  go  with  me.  son — -I  must 
walk."  She  explained  as  best  she  could  that  an 


unconscious  fear  was  fixed  in  his  mind.  The 
boy  listened  attentively.  It  is  likely  that  the 
future  man  was  born  that  night. 

If  he  faced  all  things  in  the  future  like 
a  boy  whistling  in  the  dark,  .such  procedure 
was  vitally  necessary  for  survival  in  his 
environment. 

He  did  all  manner  of  work  after  school  and 
during  vacations  to  help  defray  family  expenses 
Quite  unaware,  Mrs.  Goldenberg's  motto  was  : 
"  All  for  one  and  one  for  all."  If  one  boy  earned 
more  than  another,  it  went  ungrudgingly  into 
the  mother's  han<ls.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
world  fanious  actor's  family  to-day. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  Edwar<l 
studied  intensely.  After  five  years  in  the  new 
world,  learning  a  strange  language  and  adjusting 
himself  to  an  altogether  different  environment, 
he  entered  high  school  at  fifteen. 

There  were  several  students  in  his  class 
who  later  became  famous.  One  was  named 
Gershwin. 

When  a  group  of  other  boys  tried  to  rule  his 
neighbourhood,  the  future  kinema  gangster,  not 
combative  by  nature,  but  still  afraid  to  be  afraid, 
"took  a  punch"  at  the  rival  leader. 

The  other  boy  resented  the  blow  so  much 
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that  he  "beat  up" 
his  assailant.  The  scars 
of  his  blows  are  on 
Robinson's  face  to-day. 

"You  didn't  run?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"Not  me,"  was  the 
proud  answer. 

"That's  all  I  want  to 
know,"  she  said. 

The  whipping  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 
In  disgrace  with  his 
"gang,"  he  enjoyed  the 
divine  comforts  of  soli- 
tude and  wandered  about 
the  different  sections  of 
New  York.  His  mother, 
a  gentle  woman  who  cried 
over  the  agonies  of  people 
she  had  never  seen,  would 
insist  that  he  take  his 
lunch  each  day  in  a 
shoe-box. 

^    _  "But,  mother,  I  may 

jf  M  not  be  hungry." 

^  M  "You'll  find  someone 

who  is,"  was  the  great 
woman's  comment. 

On  Second  Avenue  was 
a  Jewish  theatre  in  front 
of  which  the  boy  often 
lingered.  He  would  watch 
the  players  come  and   go,    proud   that  they 
were   his  people.    Seeing  him  so  often,  the 
manager,  an  old  man,  said  to  him  :  "Would  you 
like  to  go  to  work  ? " 

The  boy's  eagerness  pleased  the  manager,  who 
immediately  took  him  back-stage. 
His  salary  was  six  dollars  a  week. 
He  remained  until  he  returned  to  school  at 
the  command  of  his  mother.    "There's  time 
enough  to  play-act." 

Though  his  family  was  poor,  there  was  growth 
in  the  home,  and  avid  curiosity. 

While  his  parents  contended  that  America 
was  a  better  land  than  Rumania,  the  growing 
boy  sometimes  forgot. 

In  Rumania,  poverty  had  made  him  ac- 
quiescent.   In  America  he  became  belligerent. 

Upon  leaving  school  he  mounted  a  soap-box 
as  a  member  of  the  Young  Students'  Political 
League,  and  thus  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Broadway.  Filled  with  the  zeal  that  attends 
lack  of  reason,  he  campaigned  for  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  then  ambitious  to  become 
mayor  of  New  York. 

Lacking  a  sense  of  humour,  he  did  not  realise 
that  America,  with  all  its  faults,  allowed  an 
east-side  youngster  to  tell  it  how  to  vote — and 
paid  no  attention. 

Unable  by  the  force  of  oratory  to  drive 
political  corruption  from  New  York,  he  began 
the  study  of  law  at  Columbia.  To  help  himself 
through,  he  worked  as  janitor  and  waiter. 


(Above)  Edward  G.  as  the 
gangster  in  "Little  Caesar," 
the  film  that  made  his  name. 
{Right)Thestarunth  his  wife, 
(Jladys  Lloyd,  a  successful 
actress.  This  union  has  been 
a  very  happy  partnership. 
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Still  confused  over  the  woes  of  the  oppressed 
after  Hearst  was  defeated,  he  took  part  in  a 
tram-car  strike  and  was  arrested. 

He  disdainfully  refused  the  services  of  the 
defence  lawyer  appointed,  saying  dramatically 
that  the  legal  gentleman  was  in  court  to  "make 
convictions  easier." 

The  judge,  a  humorous  and  wise  man,  did  not 
sentence  the  young  radical  to  gaol. 

Emanuel  Goldenberg  gave  up  the  study  of 
law. 

Changing  his  name  to  Edward  G.  Robinson, 
the  G.  for  Goldenberg,  he  took  the  shoe-box 
containing  his  lunch  and  went  to  the  theatre 
where  he  had  first  appeared. 

He  might  have  been  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The 
troupe  that  knew  him  as  a  boy  had  long  since 
vanished.  Young  Robinson  told  of  histrionic 
triumphs  there  that  would  have  thrilled  the 
worn  heart  of  David  W'arfield.  As  a  result  he 
was  cast  in  the  role  of  an  old  man.  Beyond  falling 
in  love  with  the  leading  lady,  nothing  happened 
for  a  week.  He  was  then  discharged. 

Undaunted,  his  world  became  larger.  He 
called  on  many  different  theatrical  producers. 
Months  passed  without  employment. 

"Why  don't  you  write  your  own  play?" 
asked  his  mother,  with  boundless  faith  in  her 
son's  capacity. 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  was  the  laughing 
reply. 

His  mother  would  not  allow  him  to  forget 
the  idea.  "You  have  a  pencil  and  paper,  "  she 
said  in  broken  English. 

Given  no  rest,  he  began  to  write. 

After  many  weeks  the  play  became  restricted 
to  one  act.  He  called  it  The  Bells  of  Conscience. 
He  was  "booked"  with  it  over  a  vaudeville 
circuit. 

The  family  moved  to  a  larger  dwelling.  One 
brother  began  to  study  dentistry .  The  redoubt- 
able Mrs.  Goldenberg  took  the  change  of  fortune 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Her  sons  could  do  any- 
thing. 

A  lull  came  in  the  fortunes  of  the  familj- 
when  America  entered  the  World  War  and  the 
travelling  vaudevillian  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

He  was  stationed  at  Pel  ham  Bay  until  the 
armistice. 

He  then  joined  a  stock  company  and  played 
many  roles  with  the  hope  of  attracting  attention, 
and  in  the  meantime  gaining  more  experience 
than  in  vaudeville. 

While  in  the  part  of  Hamlet  he  declaimed  the 
famous  soliloquy  to  his  mother.  She  shook  her 
head  with  apprehension,  saying:  "Why  don't 
you  write  the  part  over,  son — make  him  laugh 
a  little?  " 

After  several  years  his  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  film  producer.  He  was  selected 
to  play  "  an  old  man"  in  a  film  in  which  Richard 
Barthelmess  was  appearing,  called  The  Bright 
Shawl. 

The  result  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  he 
resolved  never  again  to  appear  on  the  screen. 
He  adhered  to  this  resolution  for  some  years, 
while  becoming  known  in  many  Theatre  Guild 
productions;  among  them  Peer  Gynt,  The  Adding 
Machine,  and  Kibitzer — of  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  co-author. 

His  marriage  to  Gladys  Lloyd,  then  a  successful 
actress,  followed.  supremely  happy  union, 
their  companionship  was  such  that  in  order  to 
be  with  her  he  accepted  a  small  role  in  Henry 
Behave.  When  later  he  was  given  an  important 
part  in  The  Racket,  his  wife  took  "a  lesser  part 
just  to  be  with  him". 

His  role  in  The  Racket  was  the  first  rung  in  the 
golden  ladder  upon  which  he  climbed  to  his 
present  high  screen  position  in  Hollywood. 

Remembering  his  experience  in  The  Bright 
Shawl,  he  read  many  talkie  offers  over  with 
his  wife.  At  last  they  came  upon  I.iltlc 
Caesar. 

The  frightened  boy  who  carried  the  samovar 
from  the  burning  village  was  subjectively 
responsive  to  the  blatant  and  devil-may-care 
gangster.  His  performance  not  only  made  him 
internationally  known,  it  is  still  considered 
the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  given  upon  the  screen. 

He  has  long  been  rated  one  of  the  great 
character  actors  of  the  films. 

His  ambition  is  to  be  a  guide  on  a  round-the- 
world  tour — prov  iding  his  wife  and  mother  will 
accompany  him.  "They  will  keep  any  ship 
from  sinking." 
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Nino  Martini 

A STAR  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  this 
fine  singer  made  his  how  to  the  screen  public  in  "  Paramount  On 
Parade,"  which  was  followed  by  his  first  starring  feature,  "  Here's 
To  Romance."  In  "  The  Gay  Desperado  "  he  has  made  a  hit  which 
puts  him  right  in  the  forefront  of  screen  musical  leads. 
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•^HE  job  of  Stand-in  to 
a  star  is  an  irksome  one, 
but  it  sometimes  leads  to 
higher    things,    as  here 
explained 

by  Guy  Beacon 


HERE  are  plenty  of  glamorous 
jobs  about  the  studios  besides 
acting;  consider,  for  instance  the 
"stand-ins."  They  have  one  of 
the  most  paradoxical  jobs  about 
the  lot — humdnim  yet  humorous,  onerous 
yet  glamorous. 

If  a  young  man  or  woman  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  recommend  a  job  that  would 
lead  to  success  in  the  studios,  I  certainly 
shouldn't  suggest  applying  for  a  job  as 
stand-in.  On  the  face  of  it,  it's  an  absolute 
blind-alley;  and  yet — here's  the  paradox — 
its  practitioners  do  occasionally  go  on  and 
on  and  up  and  up. 

One  of  the  qualifications  of  the  successful 
stand-in  is  a  sense  of  humour. 

Imagine  yourself  standing  for  an  hour, 
perhaps  two,  in  the  centre  of  a  big  and 
important  set.  The  fierce  blaze  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  candlepower  is 
concentrated  upon  you,  while  the  elec- 
tricians fiddle  with  the  Ughts,  the  cauneramen 
with  the  cameras. 

Hundreds  of  extras  stand  and  sit  about;  no 
one  worries  about  them.  A\l  the  attention  is 
concentrated  on  you. 

At  last  everything  is  ready  for  shooting.  The 
scene  has  already  been  rehearsed.  And  just 
before  the  director  says  "Roll  'em"  and  the 
clapper-boy  claps  his  clappers  and  the  scene  is 
committed  to  celluloid  and  posterity,  the  star 
appears  from  her  dressing-room,  fresh  and  lovely 
as  a  daisy — and  you  move  out,  feeling  limp  and 
wilted,  to  make  room  for  her. 

You  need  quite  a  .sense  of  humour  to  appreciate 
the  joke  in  that !  And  still  harder  to  bear  is 
overhearing  the  eager  question  of  a  studio 
visitor:  "Oh,  is  that  Marlene  (or  Ann,  or 
Miriam)  ?  "  immediately  followed  by  the 
contemptuous  reply:  "Nah!  It's  just  her 
stand-in  ! " 

But  there's  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Stand-ins  are  usually  very  glad  to  have  their 
job.  because  they  are  often  people  who  have 
been  actors  themselves,  and  hope  to  be  actors 
again  as  soon  as  the  luck  changes.  Meanwhile, 
they  feel  it  will  surely  change  if  only  they  can 
keep  within  sight  of  a  camera  and  within  sound 
of  the  "mike." 

Some  stand-ins  closely  resemble  the  star, 
some  not  so  closely. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  visited  the  Gains- 
borough Studios  where  Herbert  Marshall  was 
pla>Tng,  I  said  to  Marshall  (whom  I  have  known 
for  years)  :  "  Hullo,  Bart  !  It's  good  to  see  you," 
whereupon  he  gave  me  a  blank  look,  and  I 
realised  I  had  been  addressing  his  stand-in. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  a  disadvantage  for  the 
stand-in  to  resemble  his  or  her  principal  too 
closely — at  any  rate,  if  he  or  she  has  any 
aspirations  toward  fame. 

The  ideal  is  probably  reached  in  the  case  of 
Sally  Sage,  who  is  Bette  Davis's  type,  but  not 
by  any  means  her  counterpart. 

Sally  tried  for  some  t.-ne  to  crash  the  studios 
as  a  small-part  player,  but  without  any  ap- 
preciable success. 

Then  she  accepted  the  job  of  stand-in  to 
Bette,  partly  because  a  healthy  girl  likes  to  eat. 


partly  because  she  would  have 
a  chance  to  study  acting 
technique. 

She  is  fortunate  in  having 
Bette  for  a  friend,  for  Bette. 
realising  that  Sally  was  keen 
to  learn,  has  dug  up  her  old 
dramatic -school  notes,  and  has 
been  teaching  her  diction, 
elocution,  and  so  on,  in  her 
spare  moments. 

While   Bette  has  been  in 
England,  Sally  has  been  working  as  an  "extra" 
to  keep  her  hand  in.  We  may  be  hearing  about 
Sally  Sage,  later  on. 

Another  girl  stand-in  who  has  been  fortunate 
in  her  choice  of  principals  is  Jean  Alden. 

In  the  intervals  of  standing-in  for  Anita 
Louise,  she  has  been  studying  dramatic  technique 
and  whatnot,  with  Anita  (a  sweet  person)  giving 
her  a  helping  hand. 

Result.  Jean  gets  an  acting  contract  with 
Warner  Bros. 

As  a  general  rule  the  stand-in  is  chosen  for  his 
or  her  general  likeness  to  the  star,  at  least  in 
height,  build,  and  colouring;  but  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  of  whom  probably  the  most 
notable  is  Carter  Gibson,  a  long,  lean,  lanky 
young  man  vdth  glasses. 

That  doesn't  sound  much  like  George  Brent, 
does  it?  Well,  it  doesn't  sound  a  very  good 
description  of  Doug.  Fairbanks  jnr.  either,  yet 
Carter  Gibson  stood-in  for  Doug.  jnr.  for  some 
years  before  coming  to  fill  the  same  office  for 
George. 

But  he  is  more  than  a  stand-in;  he  is  Brent's 
secretary,  handUng  much  of  his  private  business, 
and  also  pilots  George's  plane. 

\Mien  Brent  isn't  playing  in  a  picture.  Carter 
goes  off  and  does  a  Uttle  crowd-v.ork. 

George  isn't  the  only  star  who  is  attached  by 
bonds  of  friendship  to  his  stand-in.  Joe  E.  Brown 
has  one,  Pat  O'Shea,  whom  he  insLsts  on  having 
for  every  picture  he  makes.  Pat  is  a  former 
baseball  player,  and  occasionally  he  doubles  for 
Joe  (whom  he  closely  resembles,  except  that  his 
mouth  is  only  Size  14)  when  the  latter  has  a 
scene  involving  "rough  stuff." 

Quite  a  number  of  stand-ins  are  "  old-timers  " 
who  have  either  given  up  acting  or  been  given 
up  by  it. 

Two  of  these  are  Bill  Dagwell  and  Bert 
Kennedy.  \Mien  Bill  is  not  standing-in  for 
Hugh  Herbert,  he's  usually  doing  "bits."  falls, 
and  stunt-work,  such  as  crashing  cars.  One  of 
these  days  Hugh  will  probably  have  to  have  a 
new  stand-in  whUe  the  old  one  mends,  and  this 
will  annoy  Hugh,  who  even  takes  Bill  Dagvvell 
with  him  when  he  is  loaned  out  to  other  studios. 

Bert  Kennedy  was  a  vaudeville  actor  for 
twenty  years,  and  travelled  all  over  the  world 
with  his  act.  Now  he  stands-in  for  Pat  O'Brien — 
but  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  a  revival 
in  vaudeville  may  send  him  out  on  his  travels 
again. 


Edward  Arnold  gets 
£300  a  week;  Wil- 
liam H.  Hoover,  his 
stand-in,  gets  £10. 
On  the  right  is  Ema 
Haig,  who  has  stood- 
in  for  Marlene  Diet- 
rich and  Constance 
Bennett. 


It  isn't  often  that  a  stand-in  plays  in  the  same 
production  as  her  principal,  but  Marie  Osborne, 
who  fills  that  onerous  position  for  Ginger 
Rogers,  achieved  a  small  part  in  Swing  Time. 

Leonard  Traynor  used  to  stand-in  for  the  late 
lamented  Will  Rogers,  and  Fred  Stone  inherited 
him  on  the  great  actor's  death,  but  is  likely 
to  lose  him.  for  Traynor  is  now  playing  minor 
roles  with  success  (he  was  in  M'Liss  with  Anne 
Shirley  and  John  Beal)  and  may  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  parts. 

Some  weeks  ago  at  Denham  I  saw  a  girl 
playing  a  scene  in  which  she  had  to  be  jostled 
by  a  large  and  muscular  crowd  of  extras  dressed 
as  Russian  soldiers. 

I  thought  her  reactions  were  remarkably 
realistic — a  mixture  of  fear  and  indignation — so 
I  watched  her  during  the  next  rehearsal,  and 
found  she  re-acted  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

"This,"  I  thought,  "is  a  lass  of  parts";  and 
on  inquiring  who  the  likely  blonde  might  be  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  Mcirlene  Dietrich's 
stand-in,  Ema  Haig,  who  was  taking  her 
principal's  place  while  the  soldiers  rehearsed 
their  rough-stuff  ! 

I  fancy  we  shall  be  hearing  the  name  again. 

By  the  way.  sjjeaking  of  Denham — and  names 
— do  you  happen  to  have  heard  the  name 
"Smith"  ?  It  is  attached  to  Elisabeth  Bergner's 
stand-in.  but  it  doesn't  belong  to  her. 

Her  real  name  is  Aksana  Zvegintzov,  but  that 
takes  too  long  to  say  in  a  film-studio. 

Incidentally  she  is  a  granddaughter  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  Obolensky,  and  a  distant 
relative  of  Prince  Obolensky,  the  pher.omenal 
Oxford  Rugger  player. 

If  she  had  a  name  like  Francis  Lederers 
stand-in,  she  might  have  reasonable  cause  to 
complain.  His  full  handicap  is  Mohammed 
Achmed  Aga  Sobhy  Effendi  Bacri  Joulamd 
Sabuni. 

No  wonder  he's  Sobhy  ! 
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■rjipv  RITISH  INTERNATIONAL  PIC- 
H  TURES  are  certainly  showing  a 
I'l  J  great  deal  of  enterprise  these  days 
rill  y  in  snapping  up  the  successful 
West  End  stage  comedies  and 
translating  them  into  terms  of  celluloid. 

First  it  was  Someone  at  the  Door,  next  The 
Dominant  Sex,  and  now  it's  Aren't  Men 
Beasts,  the  riotous  farce  which  has  been 
turning  'em  away  from  the  Strand  Theatre, 
London,  ever  since  it  was  put  on. 

Alfred  Drayton  and  Robertson  Hare,  who 
have  been  packing  'em  in,  as  well  as  turning 
'em  away,  at  the  Strand,  are  both  in  the  stage 
version,  but  John  Mills  is  not  to  make  the 
long  bleak  journey  to  Elstree.  He's  playing 
in  O.H.M.S.  anyway. 

Instead  his  part  will  be  played  by  Billy 
Milton,  who  is  on  long  contract  to  B.I.P. 

Opposite  Billy  you  will  find  a  favourite  of 
mine,  June  Clyde,  whose  talents  have  been 
rather  neglected  lately,  but  who  in  the 
Tauber  film  Land  Without  Music  has 
certainly  re-established  her  claim  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  comediennes  at 
present  within  our  gates. 

Well,  Aren't  They  ? 

In  addition  there  are  Margaret  Vyner,  Ellen 
Pollock,  Frank  Royde  (whom  I  haven't  seen 
in  films  for  a  long  time),  Ruth  Maitland,  and  a 
number  of  other  weU  knowns. 

I  like  the  sound  of  all  this.  Those  of  yon  who 
wear  cufis,  kindly  make  a  note  of  Aren't  Men 
Beasts.  Others  may  use  the  tablecloth. 

Aprojxjs  my  remarks  concerning  Francis 
Lister's  tendency  to  being  a  screen  cad,  rotter, 
and  dirty  tyke,  instead  of  the  haloed  hero  he 
used  to  be,  he  has  now  explained  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  why  he  prefers  villainy. 

"  Just  think  of  the  amount  of  bad  temper  you 
can  get  out  of  your  system,"  he  observed.  "  It  s 
grand  to  arrive  at  the  studio  on  Monday  morning, 
knowing  you  have  a  scene  where  you  can  really 
let  yourself  go,  and  unload  all  the  petty  an- 
noyances and  irritations  that  have  been  stored 
up  over  the  week-end — and  get  paid  for  doing  it!" 

Yes,  put  hke  that,  it  certainly  does  seem  a 
cinch. 

So  if  you  have  the  pleasure  of  Lister's  ac- 
quaintance, every  time  he's  mean  to  the  heroine 
in  B.I.P.'s  Sensation,  you  can  remind  yourself 
that  it's  something  you  did  or  said  last  Sunday 
that's  goading  him  to  it. 

An  intriguing  thought  for  his  friends. 

Wants  to  Reform 

Guy  Middleton.  on  the  other  hand,  is  heartily 
sick  of  being  a  villain. 
Ever  since  he  played  (in  the  stage  play  Young 
England)  the  scout-master  whose  motto  was  "one 
bad  deed  a  day,"  he's  had  to  go  on  being  double- 
dyed  and  nasty. 

About  the  only  film  in  which  he  has  been  fit 
for  a  nice  girl  to  talk  to  was  A  Woman  Alone, 
in  which  he  played  "Charles,  His  Friend,"  to 
Harry  Wilcoxon. 

In  the  two  Grosvcnor  pictures  The  Gay 
Adventure  and  Take  a  Chance  he  has  been  a 
most  un3{>eakable  cad  again.   Let  him  up,  you 
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cads  !  Can't  you  see  the  fellow  wants  to  reform  ? 
Gosh,  aren't  men  beasts  ! 

But,  seriousness  apcirt,  it  is  a  bit  tough  on  a 
peaceable-minded  bloke  whose  hobby  is — no,  no, 
not  bashing  old  ladies  !  I  tell  you  you've  com- 
pletely misjudged  him — fishing  for  conger-eels 
ofi  the  Sussex  coast. 

He's  a  bit  of  a  dab  at  this — if  it's  permissible 
to  mention  dabs  and  congers  in  the  same  breath. 
Anjrway,  he  and  an  assistant-villain  (probably 
just  a  small-time  blackmailer)  landed  a  65- 
pounder  the  other  week-end,  after  a  three-hour 
altercation  with  the  brute. 

To  congers,  at  any  rate,  he'll  never  be  a  hero, 
so  he  might  just  as  well  give  up  the  idea. 

Rene  isn't  There 

By  the  way,  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
B.I.P.  (a  subject  that  is  growing  more  and 
more  interesting  now  that  they  are  getting  well 


A  happy  shot  of  Hazel  Terry  and  Richard 
Cromwell  at  Weymouth   during  production 
of  "  The  Navy  Eternal." 

into  their  new  production  programme)  here's 
the  full  cast  of  The  Dominant  Sex. 

Diana  Churchill,  Phillips  Holmes,  Romney 
Brent,  Carol  Goodner,  Hugh  Miller,  Billy  Milton, 
Kathleen  Kelly,  Olga  Edwards,  Dora  Gregory 
and  Charles  Paton. 

Presumably  Kathleen  is  plajdng  the  role  that 
Rene  Ray  played  in  the  stage  version;  a  small 
one,  but  Rene  did  it  extremely  well.  However, 
she's  under  contract  to  Criterion  now,  of  course, 
and  can't  be  "among  those  present." 

No,  I  don't  like  the  contract  system — much. 
That  is  to  say,  not  as  it  is  practised  in  this 
country. 

In  Holljrwood,  when  they  put  a  girl  on  long 
contract,  they  groom  her;  here  they  usually 


bung  her  into  one  unsuitable  role  after  another 
(because  she's  on  the  pay  roll  and  has  to  be 
employed)  and  then  cast  her  loose  when  the 
process  has  resulted  in  the  fans  getting  tired  of  her. 

Is  that  cricket?  It  sounds  more  like  football 
to  me. 

Nimble  Rory 

And  W'elwyn  hcis  gone  Irish. 
The  studios  have  been  resounding  with 
the  strains  of  Irish  folk-songs  and  dances,  which 
figure  in  Kathken  Mavourtieen,  in  which  pretty 
Sally  O'Neil  is  playing  the  title-role. 

Cock  o'  the  roost  here  is  young  Rory  O'Connor, 
born  in  Dublin  a  trifle  over  fourteen  years  ago, 
who  has  an  amazing  record  behind  him  already. 

He  holds  the  All  Ireland  Step-dancing 
Championship  for  1934,  1935  and  1936,  and 
they're  almost  as  ready  to  give  him  the  1937 
award  as  look  at  him.  In  one  scene  in  the  picture 
he  wears  a  belt  covered  with  the  medals  he  has 
won  at  various  competitions — just  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  'em. 

They've  got  an  insurance  policy  on  his  feet 
for  £5,000,  which  sounds  reasonable  enough, 
seeing  that  he  has  been  to  Berhn  and  to  London 
as  a  representative  Irish  dancer,  and  has  broad- 
cast several  times  to  the  United  States  through 
2RN  Dublin. 

Important  young  feUer  this  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Sweet  Sally 

And  Tom  Burke  and  Talbot  O'Farrell  are 
singing  in  this  film,  and  Jack  Daly,  Sara 
Allgood,  Pat  Xoonan,  and  Fred  Duprez  are  in 
the  cast. 


All  the  same,  it's  for  Sally  O'  Neil's  sweet  sake 
I'll  be  seeing  the  picture.  I  liked  her  very  much 
when  she  started  in  pictures,  and  have  always 
regretted  that  she  didn't  make  more  of  them, 
instead  of  deserting  us  for  the  stage. 

Norman  Lee  is  directing  it — not  for  B.I. P. 
but  for  Argyle  British;  and  Wardour  Films  are 
distributing  it,  and  that  gives  it  a  kind  of  a 
B.I. P.  fiavour,  which  doesn't  do  it  any  harm. 

Talking  about  studios  resounding,  you  should 
have  been  down  at  Pinewood  the  other  day  when 
the  Herbert  Wilcox  production  Splinters  in  the 
Air  rcEiched  the  concert  scenes. 

Of  course  the  concert  party  is  the  famous 

Splinters,"  which  has  been  appearing  under 
the  guidance  of  Lew  Lake  for  many  years. 
Sydney  Howard  as  an  old  "  principal  boy  "  of 
this  party  makes  his  appearance  with  a  back- 
ground of  the  Splinters  "  beauty  "  chorus,  and 
the  fine  baritone  voice  of  Stuart  Robertson 
(brother  of  Anna  Neagle)  will  be  heard  to 
advantage  in  camp-fire  songs  "  with  chorus." 

Anonymous 

I wonder  whether  it's  only  us  old  fogeys,  war 
veterans,  has-beens,  and  superannuated  crocks 
who  thrill  to  "  Let's  All  Go  Down  the  Strand  " 
and  "  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

I  confess  they're  just  a  little  too  much  for 
me.  There's  too  big  a  cluster  of  memories  hang- 
ing to  them. 

Down  at  Teddington  a  new  "  musical  "  has 
gone  into  production,  but  it  hasn't  a  title  yet; 
all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  Keith  Falkner  is  making 
his  film-debut  in  the  lead,  and  Warner  Bros. 
First  National's  whole  bunch  of  contract  people, 
ChiU  Bouchier,  Bruce  Lister,  Joyce  Kirby,  and 
George  Galleon  are  all  appearing  in  the  picture. 


Left,  Jack  Daly  has  been  signed  opposite 
Sally  O'Neil  in  "  Kathleen  Mavoumeen." 
Below  is  Gracie  Fields  with  a  few  admirers 
and  the  script  of  her  next  film,  "  The  Show 
Goes  On." 


.Vrthur  W  oods,  one-time  B.I.P.  director  who 
was  responsible  for  Drake  is  in  charge  of  this 
unlabelled  one. 


All  Calling  I 


Meanwhile,  Redd  Davis  and  Herbert  Smith 
are  wearing  out  their  throats  calling 
against  each  other  for  stars,  one  from  Elstree 
and  the  other  from  Beaconsfield ;  and  no  one 
will  know  until  the  films  are  seen  which  has 
called  the  loudest. 

They're  both  directing  films  called  Calling  All 
Stars,  which  seems  to  me  the  ultimate  apex  in 
futility,  when  there  are  better  titles  to  be  found 
at  any  street  comer,  just  waiting  to  be  used. 

They'd  better  call  one  Calling  All  Stars  and 
the  other  Stalling  A II  Cars — and  toss  a  penny  to 
decide  which  is  which. 

.\nyway,  between  them  they've  just  about 
cornered  the  market  in  music-haU,  concert- 
platform,  and  radio  stars.  I  don't  seem  to  descry 
so  many  film  stars  in  the  Une-up,  but  that's 
the  way  the  world  wags  nowadays. 

Whenever  I  protest,  I'm  reminded  in  caustic 
tones  that  Soft  Lights  and  Sweet  Music  made  a 
million  billion  trillion  pounds.  .  .  . 

So  radio  and  vaudeville  stars  are  what  you 
want,  and  you're  going  to  get  'em — ^ind  bang 
in  the  eye  and  ear. 

Two  More  Comedies 

At  Sound  City  they've  got  hold  of  a  good  title 
— Wake  Up  Famous — which  Gene  Gerrard 
is  directing  as  well  as  playing  the  lead  in  it. 

Need  I  reiterate  my  views  on  this  "  doubling  " 
practice  ?    No,  I  think  not. 

This  is  a  Stafiord  Radio  Production,  and  along 
with  Gene  we  find  Nelson  Keys,  Josephine 
Huntley  Wright,  and  Esther  Kiss. 

Oh,  and  there's  another  effort  on  the  floor  at 
Teddington  besides  the  non-labelled  musical. 

This  is  The  Vulture,  which  Ralph  Ince  is 
directing:  and  you  only  need  to  be  told  that 
Claude  Hulbert  is  playing  the  lead  to  appreciate 
that  it  is  not  the  melodrama  it  sounds  like. 

Claude  is  plajnng  an  amateur  detective — 
graduate  of  one  of  those  "  Schools  of  Detection." 

Hal  Walters,  who  generally  seems  to  be  in 
evidence  when  I  wander  down  Teddington  way, 
plays  a  crook  who  is  hired  by  Claude  on 
the  well-known  "set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief " 
principle. 

Opposite  Claude  is  a  young  Yorkshire  lass 
named  Learoyd ;  Lesley  Learoyd  in  full. 
Yorkshire  La  name  only,  bom  at  Folkestone, 
graduated  from  amateurs  to  R.A.D.A.,  then 
went  to  Croydon  Repertory  Theatre  (where 
they  are  establishing  an  excellent  reputation  for 
discovering  and  training  promising  young 
actresses),  and  thence  to  Coventry  Rep. 


We'll  Lose  Lesley 


She's  still  on  contract  there,  but  she  left 
Godiva's  town,  temporarily,  to  play  in 
The  Vulture.  Irving  .\sher  thinks  he  has  a  find — 
which  means  that  she  will  probably  be  snatched 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  American  continent 
to  play  at  Burbank,  be  groomed  out  of  recog- 
nition, and  return  in  si.x  months  or  a  year, 
enormously  expensive,  and  looking  exactly  like 
every  other  film-star  that  ever  was. 

Frederick  Burtwell,  who 
recently  figured  in  Tzigane 
at  Teddington,  is  in  the 
cast,  and  also  Archibald 
Batty.  George  Merritt 
(this  is  a  happy  hunting 
ground  of  his),  and  Neil 
More. 

By  the  way,  you  may 
be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
football  picture  Playing 
ilie  Game  which  Herbert 
Smith  recently  directed 
at  Elstree,  with  Sandj' 
Powell  in  the  lead  and 
Gina  Malo  playing  oppo- 
site him. 

.\nd  you  won't  find  it  ; 
at  least  not  under  that 
title.  It  has  been  re- 
christened  His  Lucky  Day, 
and  it's  no  use  asking 
me  why  they  do  these 
funny  things  with  titles. 
I  simplj'  don't  know. 
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TATTOO    YOUR  LIPS! 


HAWAIIAN 

—  glamorous  as  the  South  Seas! 

The  brightest  red  ever !  Daring,  stun- 
ning, and  positively  indelible  !  tattoo, 
and  TATTOO  only,  could  give  you  this 
fetching  new  shade  in  an  infinitely /Wf/z/'/p, 
extremely  transparent  lipstick  which  posi- 
tively will  not  turn  the  least  bit  purplish ! 
Four  other  simply  ravishing  shades,  too! 
...  all  giving  exotic  transparent  stain 
instead  of  greasy  coating,  tattoo  is 
the  South  Sea  maiden's  secret  of  lovely 
lips.  You  simply  put  it  on  .  .  .  let  it 
set  .  .  .  wipe  it  off .  .  .  only  the  colour 
stays!  Behold,  there  are  your  lips  .  .  . 
evenly,  smoothly  stained  with  transparent 
glowing  colour  .  .  .  tattooed !  Soft,*  in- 
viting, youthful  lips  .  .  .  luscious  alluring 
colour  that  does  not  smear  but  stays  on 
.  .  .  through  cocktails,  cigarettes  .  .  . 
everything !  No  dryness,  no  puckered 
lips,  no  pastiness.  Fling  a  challenge  to 
adventure  .  .  .  Tattoo  your  lips  ! 


Refills  :  3/6 


"HAWAIIAN"  is  the  newest,  red- 
dest red !  Vivid,  impudently  daring; 
yet  soft,  sincere  and  warmly  femin- 
ine. Dreamed  of  since  lipsticks  were 
first  made.  Positively  won't  turn 
purplish. 

"CORAL"  has  an  exciting orangish 
pink  tint.  Rather  light.  Ravishing 
on  blondes  and  titian  blondes. 
"  EXOTIC  "  is  a  truly  exotic  new 
shade,  brilliant  yet  transparent 
Somehow  we  just  cannot  find  the 
right  words  to  describe  it,  but  you'll 
find  it  very  effective.  It  is  our  choice 
of  them  all. 

"  NATURAL  "  is  a  medium  shade. 
It  is  a  true,  rich  blood  colour  that 
will  be  an  asset  to  any  brunette. 
"PASTEL"  is  of  the  type  that 
changes  colour  when  applied  to  the 
lips,  it  gives  an  unusually  transparent 
richness  and  a  depth  of  warmth  that 
is  truly  amazing. 


TATTOO 


—SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE--— 

Fatsett  a  Johnson,  Ltd.,  Dept.  T,  86  Clerkenwell  Road,  Lotuton, 
E.C.I. 

For  each  td.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please  send  me  one  generous  Trial 
Size  Tattoo  in  beautifid  metal  case.    (Mark  cross  in  each  colour  desired). 
OORAL  □    EXOTIC  □    NATORAL  □    PASTEL  □    HAWAIIAN  □ 

Why  not  more  than  one  shade  ? 
Name  

Address  

(Replies  require  sealed  envelopes  with  l\d.  postage.)    PG2ili36  ) 


At  this  Tattoo  Colour 
Selector  on  Ike  better 
cosmetic  counters  every- 
where, you  can  actually 
(est  on  your  own  skin  all 
ihe  Tattoo  shades. 


^        NO  MORE 

Brittle  nails 


Split,  broken  nails 
grow  strong,  long 
and  lovely  in  5  days !  !  ! 

No  more  bands  with  finger  nails  like  a 
scrub-woman's  !  You  can  change 
those  ugly,  cracked  nails  and  make 
them  the  admiration  and  envy  of  your 
friends.  Simply  apply  KERIFORT 
Cream  which  hardens  nails  amazingly 
and  prevents  splitting;  then  makes 
nails  ijrow  tough  and  strong.  KERI- 
FOR'I  is  aljsorbed  by  the  nail  itself 
and  replaces  the  natural  oils  which  are 
deficient  when  nails  split  and  crack.  Do  not  confuse 
with  jwlishes  and  creams  which  cannot  counteract 
biittleniest — KERIFORT  is  specially  made  for  and  guaranteed  to 
cure  brittle  naiU.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  All  good 
chemists  and  Boots  branches  can  obtain  Kerifort  Brittle  Nail 
Cream  for  you;  if  any  difficulty  s*nd  P.O.  2/9  to 
Towscr  Producta  Corp.,  Suite  C.3,  Balfour  House, 
Plnaburr  Pavement,  London,  K.C.2. 


KERIFORW' BRITTLE  NAILS 
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AFTER 


SET  YOUR  "PERM" 

with  this  tonic  hair  lotion 

Here  is  the  ideal  way  to  ensure  that  your 
hair  is  always  tidy  and  at  its  best;  that 
your  permanent  wave  is  neat  and  smart, 
with  not  a  hair  out  of  place;  that  your  hair 
is  bright,  glossy  and  healthy. 

A  few  drops  of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  well 
brushed  into  the  scalp  will  set  the  wave 
and  show  yonr  hair  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  expensive  "perm"  will  no  longer  be 
spoilt  by  untidy,  straggling  ends.  But 
Lavona  is  more  than  just  a  wave-set :  it  is 
a  bringer  of  hair  health  and  beauty.  It 
removes  the  lurking  danger  of  dandruff, 
feeds  and  strengthens  the  hair-roots,  promotes 
a  luxuriant  growth,  and  enhances  the  natural 
sheen  and  colour  of  the  hair. 

Get  from  your  chemist  to-day  a  2/3  bottle 
of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  and  keep  those  rebellious 
curls  in  order. 


Thousands  of  women'  Y  y» 


have  found  love  and  V/ 1 1 
happiness  by  this  simple  never-failing  plan. 
It  will  give  you  the  fascinating  girlish  com- 
plexion that  men  adore.  Every  mominj; 
smooth  all  over  your  face  and  neck  Crfeme 
Tokalon  (White  Colour,  non-greasy).  It  gives 
a  ruitural  looking  loveliness;  makes  powder 
spread  evenly;  prevents  all  caking  or  patchi- 
ness.  Crfeme  Tokalon  (WMte  Colour)  contains 
predigested  dairy  cream  and  olive  oil,  with 
marvellous  tonic  and  whitening  ingredients. 
These  dissolve  away  blackheads;  tighten  uj) 
enlarged  pores;  make  the  darkest,  roughest 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  white  in  3  days.  Start 
using  Tokalon  Vanishing  Skinfood  to-day. 
It  has  helped  many  a  girl  to 
win  the  man  of  her  heart's 
desire.  By  special  arrangement 
with  the  manufacturers  any 
reader  of  this  paper  may  now 
obtain  a  de  luxe  Beauty 
Outfit  contaioing  the  new 
Tokalon  skinfood  creams  (rose 
for  the  evening,  white  for  the 
day).  It  contains  also  trial 
packets  of  Tokalon  "  Mousse  of 
Cream"  Powder.  Send  3d.  ia 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage, 
packing  and  other  expenses. 
Address :  Tokalon  Ltd.  (Dept. 
629B),  Chase  Road,  London, 
N.W.IO 


cm  GLOWING  COLOUR 
BEAUTY  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
★ 

NESTLE  COLORINSE  adda  colour  to  yonr  hair 
aa  it  rinses.  Not  a  dye:  guaranteed  barmleaa* 
Aids  in  setting  the  wayes,  and  enhances  any 
natural  curliness.   Obtainable  from  ^^^^^ 
your  usual  chemist  or  hairdresser.  ^  "^^^ 

Two  rinses,  6d.  ■  A 

OLORlNSC 

■■  I   ■•MJraZKJMiJl  ■■■■■■  ■  — 

C.  Neatle  &  Co.  Ltd.,  48  South  Molton  St.,  London,  W.l 


"PT« 


Veekly 


AE  WEST,  blonde  film  star, 
lives  in  a  ver\'  high-class  Holly- 
wood apartment  house.  One  of 
the  features  is  a  large  garage 
where  tenants  park  their  cars. 
\\'hile  Mae  was  absent  one  evening,  two 
bandits  held  up  the  garage  attendant, 
bound  and  gagged  him,  and  then  calmly 
robbed  tenants  as  they  arrived  in  their 
cars.  Valuables  to  the  amount  of  £300  were 
taken. 

As  Mae  always  travels  with  bodyguards 
there  might  have  been  some  shooting  if 
she  had  encountered  the  gang.sters. 

Garbo's  Autograph 

Greta  Garbo,  who  never  gives  her  autograph, 
has  been  cornered  at  last  by  autograph 
hunters,  and  it  happened  right  on  the  Camille 
stage. 

Robert  Taylor  had  been  entranced  by  a  new 
style  fountain  pen,  a  huge  affair  that  holds  a 
bottle  of  ink.  He  bought  one  each  for  the  entire 
company,  and  handed  them  out  on  one  condition, 
that  they  could  keep  the  pens  if  they  obtained 
Garbo's  autograph. 

En  masse  the  forty  company  members 
surrounded  Garbo  demanding  her  signature. 
Garbo  took  it  all  in  good  part,  but  gave  only 
one  autograph,  to  Taylor. 

The  Bride  Wins 

Dick  Powell  and  his  bride,  Joan  Blondell, 
ha\-e  returned  from  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
New  York  and  are  living  in  a  big  house  in 
Beverly  Hills. 

The  actor  probably  hated  to  sell  his  Toluca 
Lake  home,  which  was  one  of  the  show  places 
of  North  Hollywood,  but  Joan  likes  Beverlv 
Hills,  so  Dick  bowed  to  the  inevitable. 


Shot  by  PHIL 
LONERGAN 


A  Costly  Threat 


Edward  Stephens,  a  16-year-old  youth  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  thought  he  could  frighten 
Shirley  Temple's  mother  into  giving  him 
£6,000.  The  boy  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
Mrs.  Temple,  the  police  were  called  in,  and  now 
young  Stephens  will  remain  in  a  reform  school 
until  he  is  21 . 


Worried  Lady 


Mary  Brian  was  not  dismayed  when  her  new 
house  servant  informed  her  he  was  of 
mixed  Filipino  and  Dyak  ancestry. 

But  she  was  disturbed  several  days  later 
when  a  friend  told  her  the  Dyaks  were  a  notor- 
ious race  of  natives,  loosely  described  by 
explorers  as  "head-hunters." 

So  far,  the  servant  has  confined  his  hunting 
to  heads  of  lettuce  at  the  Toluca  Lake  market, 
but  Mary  is  keeping  her  eyes,  filled  with  suspicion, 
on  him. 

A  Famous  Tree 

The  ashes  of  John  Gilbert,  filmdom's  great 
lover,  rest  beneath  a  tree  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery  in  Glendale. 

Later,  a  bronze  tablet,  upon  which  will 
appear  a  facsimile  of  the  actor's  signature,  will 
mark  the  spot. 

Too  Much  Devotion 

Universal  studio  officials  approve  of  romance, 
but  in  its  proper  place,  as  this  story  will 
demonstrate. 

Lxjuis  Hayward,  who  is  very  devoted  to  Ida 
Lupino,  had  to  be  removed  from  the  cast  of 
Three  Smart  Girls,  when  stricken  with  an  acute 
attack  of  pleurisy.  His  sick-room  was  brightened, 
however,  by  daily  visits  from  Ida.  But  these 
stopped  abruptly  when  the  little  actress  sprained 


her  ankle.  Meanwhile,  on  the  same  set  John 
King  turned  up  with  a  bad  cold,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  he  spent  all  his  spare  time 
visiting  Gail  Patrick,  who  is  working  for  another 
studio. 

So  the  director  told  young  Mr.  King  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  work  at  the  present  time 
and  less  to  the  girl  ! 

Clever  Idea 

The    typewriter    sent    to    Bess  Meredyth, 
noted  scenarist,  by  a  mechanically  minded 
uncle  in  Buffalo,  is  an  ingenious  machine. 

Set  near  the  top  is  an  ashtray,  a  clock  and  a 
meter  for  recording  the  number  of  words  per 
page.  A  tiny  music  box,  with  a  rej>ertoire  of 
three  tunes,  is  fitted  on  the  side  and  timed  with 
the  typewriter  keys.  Its  harmony  is  said  to 
induce  better  thought. 

Unfortunately,  something  seems  to  be  wrong, 
for  Miss  Meredyth  is  unable  to  make  the  machine 
do  any  actual  typing,  although  the  clock  and 
the  music  box  are  in  good  working  order. 

His  Island  Home 

Charles  Bickford,  when  he  is  on  holiday,  can 
have  all  the  seclusion  he  desires,  for  he 
owns  an  island  near  Java,  which  he  purchased 
from  an  Enghshman.  The  population  consists 
of  several  hundred  natives. 

Next  summer  the  actor  plans  to  visit  the 
place,  which  he  has  never  seen. 


Dark  Mystery  ! 


Irene  Dunne,  hack  in  the  Hollyu>ood  social  whirl 
after  her  European  holiday.  Irene  is  to  play  the 
title  role  in  the  screen  life  of  "  Madame  Curie." 


Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  keep 
secret  the  solution  of  After  the  Thin  Man. 
Not  even  the  stars,  William  Powell  and  Myrna 
Loy,  or  the  director,  W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  know  the 
ending  to  Dashiel  Hammett's  sequel  to  The 
Thin  Man,  now  being  filmed  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

"The  last  four  scenes  are  missing  from  the 
script,  and  the  only  copy  is*  locked  in  a  safe- 
deposit  vault.  When  the  picture  is  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  final  sequence,  the 
latter  will  be  photographed  behind  closed 
doors.  Everyone  on  the  set  will  be  sworn  to 
secrecy. 

Odd  Footage 

Katharine  Hepburn  always  manages  to  see 
successful  New  York  plays  by  aeroplaning 
East  between  pictures. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Gertude  Michael  was  educated  to  be  a  concert 

pianist. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  Bellamy  collects  old  music  boxes  as  a 
hobby. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Andy  Devine  is  an  inveterate  horse-trader. 
«        ♦  ♦ 

James  Stewart  studied  to  be  an  architect. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ohvia  de  Haviland  \«11  get  a  thousand 
dollars  from  her  mother  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday  if  she  hasn't  smoked  by  that  time. 
Exceptions  are  if  she  has  to  smoke  for  lier 
picture  roles. 


Lionel  Stander  became 
an  actor  because  he  could 
shoot  dice. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ginger  Rogers  1.  - 
gi\cn  her  mother  a  ten- 
room  house  costing 
£5,000. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Luise   Rainer   was  an 

art  student. 
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L IBELLED 


ECTED  by  Jack  Conway, 
rho  was  responsible  for 
ale  of  Two  Cities,"  this 
comedy  dealing  with  a 
per's  efforts  to  prevent 
ress  bringing  a  lawsuit 
them  has  an  all-star  cast, 
udes  Myrna  Loy,  Jean 
,  William  PoweU,  Spencer 
md  Walter  Connolly.  It 
tten  by  Wallace  Sullivan, 
r  Chicago  reporter,  and  it 
•le  for  its  clever  dialogue, 
:tion  and  polished  direc- 
tion. 


Bill  tries  to  get  into  the 
good  graces  of  Connie 
fand  her  father,  J.  B. 
^  Allenbury  (Walter  Con- 
'  nelly)  by  preteruiing  to  he 
a  great  fisherman  ;  fish- 
ing was  the  old  man's 
favourite  hobby. 


riv«i  ui\c«jv^t:i\  vveeKiy 

Warren  (Spencer  Tracy),  the  newspaper 
editor,  and  his  fiancie  Gladys,  force  Bill  to 
join  in  their  scheme  to  qwish  Connie's 
threatened  action. 
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Every  time  Gladys  put  on  her 
wedding  dress  ready  for  her 
weddir»g  with  Warren  he 
'phoned  her  up  to  say  that 
he  was  detained  by  a  news- 
story  ! 


Bill,  amongst  other  accomplishments,  was 
famed  for  tall  stories,  but  they  did  not  all 
pass  muster  with  Connie  and  Mr.  Allen- 
bury. 


"  Eliz — I  mean  Cissy 
— that's  short  for 
Elizabeth  Schmidt," 
Cissy  informed  the 
Emperor. 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  "The  King  Steps  Out," 
by  permission  of  Columbia  Films  Ltd.  See  "  On 
the  Screens  Now"  feature,  page  28,  for  the  full 
cast  and  Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this  Film. 


ET  down  !  Give  me 
that  hat  box  and 
umbrella.  D'you 
realise  who  you  are? 
Princess  Ehzabeth  of 
Bavaria;  never  left  home  before, 
and  bumping  her  way  to  the 
Imperial  Austrian  court  in  a 
donkey  cart ! ' ' 

All  very  well,  Elizabeth,  other- 
wise known  as  Cissy,  reflected,  for 
father  to  become  the  heavy 
parent.  If,  as  her  mother.  Duchess 
of  Bavaria,  frequently  said, 
nothing  would  make  a  lady  out  of 
her  second  daughter,  then 
assuredly  nothing  would  make 
His  Royal  Highness,  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  gentleman. 
From  the  driving  seat  of  a  square 
cart,  constructed  of  ash  poles  and 
piled  with  bandboxes,  Cissy  re- 
garded her  father's  portly  figure, 
attired  in  the  shabby  velveteens 
in  which  he  had  betii  wielding 
the  axe  in  company  of  the  palace 
woodmen. 

"Mother's  gone  with  Helena,  as 
you  know,  and  tal<cn  all  the 
carriages,"  she  protested,  "and  I'm 
going  to  follow  them  to  see  the 
Emperor  in  the  summer  palace  at 
Hellbrun,  if  I  have  to  walk." 
"Over  my  dead  body." 
"But,  father,  think  of  Helena. 
She   loves   Poldi.       Just  because 
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mother's  set  her  heart 
on  it,  and  Aunt  Sofy, 
the  Empress-Dowager, 
is  in  favour,  why  should 
Helena  be  forced  to 
marry  the  Emperor  ?  No, 
I'm  going  to  walk  up  to 
Aunt  Sofy,  even  if  she 
is  the  mother  of  His 
Imperial  Highness,  and 
tell  her  just  what  I  think  about 
her." 

"A  fine  idea.  And  do  you  know 
what  would  hapf>en  if  she  happened 
to  disagree  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  could  sneak  Helena  out 
of  the  palace  until  Poldi  could  resign 
his  commission  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  marry  her. 
Come  on,  merry  Ned." 

"Cissy!  Don't  go,  Cissy.  .  .  . 
Oh,  well,  can't  you  wait  a  minute 
while  I  get  my  uniform  ?  " 

"  Right  here,  father.    Jump  in." 

"  Well,  let  me  get  my  hat  and 
coat." 

I've  got  that,  too,  darling.  Come 
on."  Prodding  Ned  with  the 
umbrella,  Ci.ssy  congratulated  her- 
self on  achievement  of  her  first  step. 
A  safe  arrival  at  that  fine  old 
hostelry,  the  Golden  Ox,  at  Hellbrun, 
was  the  second.  "There  you  are, 
father.  Have  it  pressed.  Throw  out 
your  chest  and  make  room  for  the 
medals.  The  more  important  you 
look,  the  better,"  she  counselled, 
handing  out  the  uniform  case  as 


THE  KIMC 

CTEP/^  OUT 


Maximilian,  overcoated,  with  a 
cockaded  Tyrolean  hat,  climbed 
down  from  the  cart. 

"I  hate  that  uniform.  I  never 
could  drink  freely  in  it,"  he  sighed. 

"Now,  father,  you  promised  you 
wouldn't  drink  a  drop  of  beer  until 
you've  given  the  Emperor  a  piece 
of  your  mind.  Please,  mind  that 
bandbox.  It's  Helena's  silver  dress; 
the  one  mother  said  I  was  to  be  sure 
and  put  in  her  trunk.  That  shall 
be  my  open  sesame  to  the  palace." 

"  If  you  so  much  as  set  foot  in  the 
palace  grounds,  I'll  tell  your  mother. 
Now  leave  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
me,"  Maximilian  riposted. 

Alas  for  self-sufficiency.  No 
sooner  had  he  engaged  rooms  and 
got  himself  addressed  by  the  large, 
curly-haired  inn  proprietor  as  "  Royal 
Max  " — nearest  achievement  towards 
preserving  an  incognito — than  the 
Duke   and   the  landlord   took  to 


discussmg  beer,  They  were  still 
backing  up  their  arguments  by 
draining  innumerable  steins  when 
Cissy,  by  joining  a  roomful  of 
ballerinas  due  to  perform  the 
following  day  to  celebrate  the 
Imperial  birthday,  obtained  a  signed 
pass  of  entry  to  the  palace. 

Regardless  of  being  all  but 
knocked  over  at  the  wrought-iron 
gateway,  by  thf  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  (whom  she  was  too  flustered 
to  see)  in  the  royal  coach.  Cissy,  still 
clasping  umbrella  and  bandbox, 
penetrated  to  the  rose  garden.  She 
was  gathering  an  armful  when  her 
shoulders  were  seized  and  a  military 
voice  announced  :  "  You're  under 
arrest.    Follow  me." 

Stuttering  in  a  fine  temper  about 
the  ridiculousness  of  being  deprived 
of  one's  personal  Uberty  for  picking 
a  few  flowers.  Cissy  was  hustled  to  a 
lofty  room  containing  a  young  man 
attired  in  the  type  of  uniform  worn 
by  Helena's  Poldi. 

Considerably  handsomer  than 
Poldi,  he  enquired  whether  Cissy 
wasn't  aware  that  there  was  a  law 
against  insulting  the  Emperor. 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  she  coun- 
tered," but  there  isn't  a  law  in 
Austria  that'll  stop  me  teUing  the 
Emperor  what  I  think  of  him. 
Announce  me,  please."  Opening  a 
door,  the  young  man  did  so;  then, 
emerging  from  the  room  within, 
inquired  : — 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ? " 
"  You  ?   The  Emperor  ! " 
"You  had  no  right  to  pick  my 
roses." 

"  I  g^ess  I  should  be  punished." 

"Well,  I  might  make  an  exception 
and  show  mercy.  Can  I  help  you  in 
the  delivery  of  your  bandbox  ?  You 
are  a  dressmaker,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes.  It's  for  the  Princess  Helena. 
I  wanted  to  take  it  to  her  myself,  so 
that  I  could  see  the  future  Empress." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  it's  known 
I'm  to  be  engaged  to-morrow.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  mind's  been 
made  up  for  me  by  my  mother,  and 
the  State  ministers.  What  is  your 
name  ? " 

"  Eliz — -I  mean.  Cissy — that's  short 
for  Elizabeth- — Schmidt.  Father 
calls  me  Cissy." 

"  A  lovely  name.  What  does  your 
father  do  ? " 

"Well,  he — he's  a  recognised 
authority  on  beer." 

So  far  Cissy  had  pro- 
ceeded, not  quite  sure  if  she 
could  be  said  to  have 
accomplished  her  third  step 
satisfactorily,  when  Maxi- 
milian, Duke  of  Bavaria, 
was  announced. 

"Wait    in   there   for  a 
moment,     while     I  see 
my  uncle,"  the  Emperor  ordered. 

Glad  of  a  pause — glad,  too,  that 
the  elegant  panelled  doors  of  the 
palace  seemed  of  just  the  right 
thickness  for  eavesdropping — Cissy 
settled  herself  in  the  adjoining  room. 
From  the  conversation  which  ensued 
between  uncle  and  nephew,  she 
gathered  that  father  had  got  no 
nearer  to  saving  his  eldest  daughter 
from  a  loveless  match  than  accepting 
the  offer  of  beer,  when  Poldi 
entered  and  announced  : — 

"Your  mother  and  her  guests 
from  Bavaria,  your  Imperial  High- 
ness." 

"Get  me  out  of  here.  My  wife 
doesn't  know  I've  come,  and  I'd 
rather  face  a  loaded  cannon  than 
your  mother,  Francis,"  Maximilian 
was  heard  to  say.  Ignoring  the 
Emperor's  adjunction  to  wait  a 
minute,  the  Duke  invaded  Cissy's 
room.  Hurriedly  she  placed  herself 
behind  a  screen,  forgetting,  in  her 
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.t's  tlie  New  Idea:  it  is  logical; 
and  its  sound  commonsense  is  drawing 
excited  crowds  to  the  Beauty  Counters 
everywhere.  Few  women  have  ever 
known  how  to  choose  their  correct 
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Miss  Dorothy  Dickson 

whose  deep  understanding  of  human  problems 
has  been  so  much  help  to  countless  women, 
answers  here  a  question — one  that  she  is  often 
asked.  The  aruwer  is  so  simple— yet  it  may 
mean  a  lot  to  you. 

How  many  thousands  of  women  are  living  through 
the  same  experience  as  the  writer  of  this  letter? 
And  what  am  I  to  say?  Just  this — what  I  say  to 
all  women.  Take  stock  of  yourself,  be  brutally 
frank,  pick  out  one  vital,  attractive  woman  that 
you  know  and  ask  yourself  this  question :  "  Why  is 
she  more  attractive  than  I  am — why  can  she  hold 
love  where  I  fail?"  Why?  Because  she  is  vibrant, 
alive,  there  is  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and  the  blush 
of  youth  on  her  cheeks. 

^Natural  colour — that  is  what  is  so  important  to 
attractiveness — colour  that  brings  youth  back  to 
your  face — colour  that  gives  glamour,  colour  that 
makes  you  alive.  You  can  bring  a  natural  flush  of 
radiant  beauty  to  your  cheeks  —  Khasana  Blush 
Cream  is  a  soft,  fragrant  cream  which  turns  to  a 
natural  rosy  blush  the  moment  you  apply  it. 
*No  matter  what  your  type  of  colouring  is,  dark  or 
fair  or  redhead,  Khasana  Blush  Cream  is  your 
colouring — your  natural  skin  tone.  So  easy  to  apply, 
it  is  waterproof  and  kiss  proof— one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Have  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  beauty  natural 
colour  can  put  into  your  face.' 
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anxiety,  to  conceal  black  taffeta 
skirts  and  silk,  basqued  blouse 
embroidered  with  stag  -  hunting 
scenes,  that  several  yards  of  fine  net 
frilling  and  a  pair  of  silk-clad  ankles 
prominently  protmded.  She  was 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  com- 
municating door  by  this  manoeuvre 
however,  that  she  could  not  over- 
hear the  Dowager  Empress  intro- 
ducing Helena  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  as  his  future  wife. 

"Say  something  to  your  cousin, 
Francis,"  the  Duchess  ordered. 
"I'm  overcome.  His  Majesty  is  so 
unlike  his  portraits,"  Helena  was 
heard  to  resp>ond  dully,  and  Cissy 
could  not  repress  a  thrill  at  feeling 
her  sister's  affection  for  Poldi 
had  evidently  in  no  way  been 
disturbed. 

' '  Escort  the  ladies  to  the  garden. 
Count  Poldi,"  the  Empress  Dowager 
ordered,  and  Cissy  had  the  interest  of 
hearing  Helena  referred  to  in  the 
maternal  inquiry  :  "  How  do  you 
Uke  her,  Francis  ? " 

"Since  when  does  my  opinion 
matter,  mother  ? " 

"  I  shall  announce  the  engagement 
to-morrow  evening,  my  son,"  came 
the  imperturbable  answer.  The 
Empress's  exit  was  a  signal  for 
Maximilian  to  return  to  his  nephew, 
whereat  Cissy  was  made  almost  to 
blush  on  hearing  her  father  chaff  the 
Emperor  on  having  grown  up  and 
realising  that  if  one  will  leave  ankles 
protruding  from  behind  a  screen,  the 
intentions,  and  even  the  personality, 
of  their  owner  is  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation. 

However,  blushes  were  forgotten 
in  the  discovery  that  the  room 
contained  a  grand  piano.  In  spite 
of  never  attending  Herr  Schmidt's 
singing  lessons  at  home  if  she  could 
help  it,  Cissy  loved  accompanying 
her  voice.  She  came  to  the  con- 
cluding bars  of  "Stars  in  My  Eyes," 
and  realised  that  the  Emperor  was 
beside  her. 

"I  thought  you'd  forgotten  me. 
Highness." 

"Not  for  a  second,  even  though 
my  future  wife  is  waiting  for  me 
in  the  garden.  That  frock  you  are 
going  to  deliver.  Don't  you  think 
it  should  be  done  to-night  ?  " 
"  I  never  go  out  at  night  alone." 
"  Perhaps  I  could  come  and  pick 
it  up.    Where  do  you  live  ? " 

"At  the  Golden  Ox.  But  the 
village  is  celebrating  your  birthday 
to-night.  Besides,  your  mother 
might  order  you  to  bed." 

She  got  away  at  that  and  found, 
as  she  suspected,  Maximilian  at  the 
inn  table  drinking  beer. 

"Well,  I  wiped  the  floor  with  the 
young  puppy,"  he  announced.  "I 
said,  '  I  refuse  to  consent  to  Helena's 
marriage,'  and  brought  my  list  down. 
You've  no  idea  what  sort  of  Casanova 
young  Francis  is.  There  was  a  pair 
of  ankles  behind  a  screen.  One 
glance  at  them  and  I  knew  they  were 
too  good  to  be  respectable.  And  he 
wants  to  marry  my  daughter  ! " 

Cissy  thought  it  the  wrong  moment 
to  undeceive  her  father.  Not  with- 
out secret  hopes  of  their  being 
admired  by  the  right  per.son,  she  was 
planning  to  put  on  a  white  gown  of 
ruched  net  and  brush  the  gleaming 
curls,  worn  loose  at  home,  into  a 
coiffure  fitting  for  the  eve  of  the 
Emperor's  birthday. 

In  spite  of  being  thrown  out  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Golden  Ox, 
who  mistook  the  royal  visitor  for  a 
saucy  lieutenant,  Francis,  wearing 
the  white  tunic  of  a  subaltern,  met 
Cissy  in  the  grounds,  where  all  the 
delights  of  the  fair  were  in  progress. 
"Are  you  happy.  Cissy?"  Francis 
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asked  after  the  health  of  the 
Emperor,  with  impassioned  singing 
of  the  "Austrian  Hymn,"  had  been 
drunk  at  midnight. 

"  Do  you  remember  Helena  ?  " 

"Never  heard  of  her.  Personally, 
I  never  could  work  up  any  enthu- 
siasm for  princesses.  Now,  if  you 
were  a  princess  instead  of  a  dress- 
maker, I  wouldn't  be  out  with  you." 
The  sadness  of  which  confession  for 
Cissy,  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
mitigated  as  the  hours  went  by. 
Encouraged  by  Francis,  she  found 
she  could  sing,  "Madly  in  Love,  "  and 
felt  his  eyes  upon  her  as  a  woman — 
not  a  seamstress. 

Which  divine  mood  lasted  till 
morning,  when  she  called  through 
to  her  father's  room  : — 

"May  I  come  in?  Did  you  sleep 
well  ? " 

"  Like  a  lamb,"  he  said,  forbidding 
entrance  till  he  had  struggled  into 
his  night-shirt  on  the  top  of  his 
clothes  and  concealed  a  row  of 
empty  steins  under  the  blankets. 

"Father,"  she  ventured.  "You 
remember  the  pair  of  ankles  you 
thought  too  good  to  be  respectable. 
Well,  they  were  mine.  The  Emp^eror 
thought  I  was  a  dressmaker,  and  at 
four  o'clock  this  morning  he  told 
me  he  wouldn't  be  engaged  to 
Helena." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  you  were 
with  His  Imperial  Highness  till  four 
o'clock  this  morning  ?  " 

"Till  five,  father." 

"Cissy,  can  you  look  your  Poppa 
in  the  eye  ? " 

"Later.  I'm  too  busy  now.  I've 
just  got  to  see  Helena." 

Aided  by  a  pass  signed  by  the 
Emperor,  Cissy  gained  admittance 
to  the  palace  and  conveyed  her  band- 
box to  Helena's  sumptuous  suite. 
Never  very  happy  looking,  life  at  the 
capital  had  evidently  not  proved 
inspiring  to  her  sister  as  she 
said  : — 

"Cissy,  how  did  you  get  here? " 

"Never  mind.  I've  wonderful 
news.    Open  this." 

"My  silver  dress  !  Why,  it's  only 
a  shawl.  What  possessed  you  to 
trick  me  with  that  box?" 

"  Because  the  silver  dress  was  too 
heavy  to  carry.  Besides,  you  won't 
need  it.  You  don't  have  to  marry 
the  Emp>eror." 

"  How  d'you  know  ?  " 

"I'm  positive.  ...  I  think  the 
Emperor  loves  someone  else." 

"Who?  ...  Oh,  I  see!  When 
did  you  meet  him?"  Feeling  as  if 
her  dream  castle  were  falling  to  ruin. 
Cissy  told  her. 

"So  you  saw  a  chance  to  be  an 
empress,"  Helena 'challenged. 

"  How  can  you  say  that  ? "  . 

"But  it's  true.  You're  envious. 
You  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  my 
becoming  Empress." 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  you  and 
Poldi." 

The  entrance  of  the  Duchess 
occurring  at  this  moment  was 
still  another  blow.  Mother  had  never 
been  as  unconventional  and  under- 
standing as  father.  Two  minutes 
and  the  reason  for  Cissy's  coming  to 
court  was  out.  but  worse  was  to 
follow  in  the  imperious  figure  of  the 
Empress-Dowager.  Quivering  to  the 
height  of  her  plaited  coiffure,  she 
demanded  of  her  gentleman-in- 
waiting  if  the  young  woman  before 
them  was  Elizabeth  Schmidt. 
"Yes,  madam." 

"So  this  is  the  young  lady  who 
nearly  upset  all  my  plans  by  being 
out  with  the  Emperor  till  all  hours 
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of  the  morning.  Arrest  her.  Take  her 
to  the  village.  Put  her  in  prison." 

Obviously  too  staggered  to  plead 
for  her  daughter,  the  Duchess 
remained  silent  while  tear-stricken 
Cissy  found  herself  obliged  to  accom- 
modate her  spreading  skirts  to  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  cell.  She  was 
roused  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour, 
however,  by  the  entry  of  Maximilian, 
resplendent  in  his  despised  uniform 
— even  to  the  cocked  hat  with  white 
plumes  that  seriously  endangered 
vision  by  straj-ing  over  his  eyes. 

"  So  Poldi  was  telling  the  truth 
when  he  informed  me  you'd  been 
arrested.  WTiy  didn't  you  tell  them 
who  you  were  ? "  he  demanded  with 
such  breath  as  remained  to  him  after 
storming  at  the  gaoler. 

"I  should  have  stayed  at  home." 
she  evaded.  "Please  take  me  back. 
You  told  me  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  court." 

"  \^^7e're  going  to  have  plenty  to 

V  V  do  with  the  court  right  now. 
Cissy.  I'm  informing  her  Imperial 
Highness  myself  of  her  error  in 
arresting  you  at  once,  and  I  dare 
the  gaoler  to  get  ahead  of  me." 

To  harness  Ned  herself  and  leave 
by  the  road  she  had  come  seemed  the 
only  way  to  cope  with  a  father 
genuinely  on  the  warpath  and  ensure 
Helena's  happiness.  She  had  urged 
the  patient  moke  only  as  far  as  the 
fair-ground  of  pathetic  memory, 
when  a  youthful  figure  with  curly 
hair  and  white  tunic,  albeit  his  eyes 
looked  tired,  stepped  briskly  across 
•  the  road. 

"  I  certainly  helj>ed  a  lot,  your 
Highness,  didn't  I  ? "  Cissy  said, 
taking  refuge  in  vicious  attack  on 
her  Emf)eror.  "  Very  clever  of  me. 
You  ought  to  be  pulUng  this  cart 
instead  of  me.  If  we  were  walking 
along  side  by  side,  no  one  could  tell 
one  jackass  from  another." 

"  AH  the  same,  you're  going  back 
to  the  Golden  Ox  to  share  my  birth- 
day dinner." 

"But  to-night  the  Empress- 
Dowager  announces  your  engage- 
ment." 

"Eight-thirty,  then.  I  agree  to 
go  back  to  the  palace  at  eight- 
thirty.  Meanwhile  put  on  your  best 
dress,  the  dress  you  keep  on  telling 
me  you  brought  for  Helena.  We'll 
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have  a  private  room  and  the  landlord 
shall  be  pledged  to  contradict  every 
statement  that  the  Emperor  is  here. 
How's  that? " 

On  the  inn  stairs  Cissy  en- 
countered mine  host. 

"WTiat  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
thundered.  "  I  thought  you  packed 
up  and  went  home.  How  did  you 
get  here  without  my  Seeing  you,  and 
why  did  you  come  back?" 

' '  \\Tiat  are  you  talking  about  ? 
I  never  went  away." 

"  Never  went  away,  yet  I  see  you 
mit  bundles,  balloons,  and  an 
umbrella  ? " 

"The  Emperor's  birthday  has 
gone  to  your  head.  Better  sleep 
tiU  it's  over."  Leaving  mine  host 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  Cissy,  definitely 
convinced  that  something  had  gone 
to  her  head,  sought  her  room. 
Helena's  dress,  from  which  Cissy, 
for  some  reason  had  found  herself 
unable  to  part,  fitted. 

"  I've  never  seen  anyone  so 
beautiful,"  Francis  said  across  the 
table  for  two. 

"Take  a  long  look,  your  Majesty, 
because  I  shan't  be  here  very  long. 
No.    I  refuse  to  drink." 

"Not  even  to  the  Emperor's 
health  on  his  birthday  ?  " 

"  He  looks  healthy  enough  to  me." 

"But  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
me  to  give  you  a  kiss." 

"Out  of  the  question.  You 
particularly  promised  you'd  make 
no  attempts  to  kiss  me." 

"  You  should  never  believe  what  a 
man  says  when  he's  in  love."  Her 
answer,  seeing  that  she  could  hardly 
resist  the  invitation  in  his  eyes,  was 
to  sing  to  him,  though  her  choice, 
"The  Old  Refrain,"  was  hardly 
calculated  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
sentimental  rut.  Mine  host  did  his 
best  in  that  direction.  Mindful  of 
Imperial  orders  to  the  bodyguard, 
"be  at  the  palace  at  eight-thirty," 
the  worthy  man  stood  outside  the 
private  room  with  his  stop-watch, 
audibly  counting  the  minutes.  Mean- 
while, it  was  evident,  from  sounds 
without,  that  not  only  had  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  inn,  but  that  a  crowd 
had  collected  in  the  square. 

Mine  host  had  barely  uttered  the 
terrific  threat,  "  Eight-thirty.  I 
throw  you  out,  sir,"  when  footsteps 
pounded  on  the  stairs,  followed  by 
mine  host's  trembling  voice  :  "  In 
there,  singing  to  an  Austrian  officer, 
Royal  Max." 

Dragging  the  offending  cocked 
hat  from  his  head,  Maximilian 
strode  in.  "  Excuse  me  for  inter- 
rupting, your  Majesty,  but  half  the 
population  of  the  town  is  outside, 
and  I  thought  I'd  give  you  my 
consent  before  you  married  my 
daughter  without  it." 

"Uncle,  I'm  not  marrying  your 
daughter." 

"  Not  !  .  .  .  Oh,  you  haven't  been 
introduced  !  Francis  Josef  —  my 
daughter  EUzabeth,  Princess  of 
Bavaria." 

"Cissy,  why  did  you  let  me  believe 
you  were  a  dressmaker?" 

"Didn't  you  say  you  couldn't 
work  up  any  enthusiasm  for  a 
princess,  though  heaven  knows 
you've  tried  ? " 

"  Cissy,  your  people  are  waiting  for 
you.  Are  you  going  to  let  me  go  out 
on  the  balcony  to  announce 
my  engagement  alone  ?  " 

Eyes  rivalling  the  gleam  of 
her  frock,  hps  forming  the 
refrain,  "  I'd  say  just  gladly, 
madly  in  love,"  she  allowed 
him  to  draw  her  forward. 

•'  Didn't  you  say  you  couldn't  work 
up  any  enthusiasm  about  a  princess  ?  " 
Cissy  ashed. 
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CUT  on  the  true-bias  so  that  every  inch 
of  the  material  has  a  two-way  stretch, 
the  Athlos  moulds  beautifully  and  fits 
perfectly.  The  straps  have  a  firm  uplift 
pull,  but  because  they  pass  through  a  ring 
at  the  back,  cannot  chafe  or  rub.  And 
the  brassiere  edge  is  stitchless,  being  folded 
on  the  bias  to  give  a  close  fit  without 
cutting  the  flesh.  Ask  to  see  the 
Athlos ;  you'll  discover  lots  more  advan- 
tages for  yourself. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  DRAPERS  EVERYWHERE 

ATHLOS,  365  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.I.    (Wholesale  only) 
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THE  GAY  DESPERADO 

ERE  is  something  novel 
— a  gangster-cum-ban- 
dit  musical  in  which 
Mexican  bandits,  hav- 
ing seen  an  American 
gangster  picture,  decide  to  orga- 
nise themselves  on  similar  lines. 
It  is  played  as  a  burlesque  and  is 
quite  one  of  the  most  amusing — 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  tuneful 
— productions  I  have  seen  for 
some  time. 

The  acting  honours  go  to  Leo 
Carrillo,  who  £is  Braganza,  a 
Mexican  "bad  man"  with  an  ear 
for  music  and  a  veneration  for 
the  trade  he  plies,  gives  an 
exceptionally  amusing  charac- 
terisation, rich  in  comedy  but,  at 
the  same  time,  very  human. 

His  essay  into  American  gangster 
methods  is  inspired  by  seeing  a  film 
at  a  kinema,  during  the  course  of 
which  the  audience,  fired  with 
enthusicism,  emulate  the  rough 
house  they  are  witnessing  by  a  free- 
for-all  fight. 

It  is  quelled  by  the  manager 
making  his  vocalist,  Chivo,  sing  to 
them.  Bragcinza  is  so  attracted  by 
Chivo' s  voice  that  he  insists  on 
making  him  a  bandit  and  taking  him 
to  his  mountain  fortress. 

As  Chivo,  Nino  Martini  sings  well. 
He  renders  an  aria  from  Aida 
magnificently  and  his  lighter  Spanish 
type  songs  are  equally  pleasing. 

He  also  interprets  the  part  of  the 
amateur  and  unwilling  bandit  very 
amusingly  and  puts  plenty  of 
southern  warmth  into  his  love- 
making. 

This  romantic  element  is 
developed  when  Braganza,  emulat- 
ing American  methods,  kidnaps  a 
wealthy  youth  and  his  fiancee, 
Jane,  and  Chivo  decides  to  woo  the 
lady. 

Jane  is  played  by  Ida  Lupino,  who 
acts  with  spirit  but  brings  little 
sympathy  to  the  part.  Her  accent, 
which  is  now  a  cross  between 
American  and  English,  is  none  too 
attractive. 

The  fiancfe,  who  is  ready  to  leave 
his  lady  in  the  lurch  so  long  as  he 
Ctta  get  away,  is  well  characterised 
by  James  Blakeley. 

Harold  Huber  is  excellent  as 
Bragaaza's  more  bloodthirsty  lieu- 
tenant, who  wants  to  shoot  Chivo 
ceremoniously  when  he  helps  the 
prisoners  escape,  while  Mischa  Auer 
is  outstanding  as  a  solemn  Indian 
Diego,  who  disapproves  thoroughly 
of  the  fine  old  Mexican  sport  of 
banditry  being  associated  with 
Chicago  gangster  methods  ! 

A  racketeer  in  the  kidnapping 
business  whom  Braganza  goes  to  for 
advice  on  the  subject  is  well  pre 
sented  by  Stanley  Fields. 

However, the  gangsters'  ways  pro\  < 
so  distasteful  to  Braganza  that  h< 
eventually  captures  the  lot  and  turns 
them  over  U>  the  police. 

The  burlesque  is  excellently  staged 
with  picturesque  Mexican  interiors 
and  beautiful  desert  exteriors. 

The  songs  are  well  intro<luc«d ; 
particularly  effective  is  the  way  in 
which  Braganza  raids  a  radio  studio 


so  that  Chivo  can  fulfil  an  ambition 
and  sing  over  the  wireless. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  and  an 
atmosphere  of  gay  abandon  and 
irresponsibility  about  the  whole 
proceedings  which  make  for  un- 
usually good  entertainment. 

CRIME  OVER  LONDON 

There  is  a  really  good  idea  in  the 
plot  of  this  production  which 
suggests  that  gangsters  driven  out 
of  Chicago  manage  to  smuggle 
themselves  into  this  country  and 
attempt  similar  rackets  here,  but  it 
has  not  been  very  successfully 
carried  out. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  seeing  gangsters  so 
vividly  portrayed  that  the  bunch 
we  are  presented  to  here  do  not 
convince  us  a  little  bit. 

There  is  a  slowness,  too,  in  the 
action  which  does  not  improve 
matters ;  also  one  has  to  swallow 
that  rather  indigestible  fact  that  one 
man  looks  so  much  like  another  that 
even  their  best  friends  could  not  tell 
them  apart. 

Joseph  Cawthom  plays  this  dual 
role  as  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  owner  of  a 
big  store,  and  a  Mr.  Riley,  who  is 
discovered  by  a  gang  of  crooks  and 
substituted  for  the  head  of  the  store 
during  big  jubilee  celebrations,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  make  a  present 
of  a  full  week's  wages  to  the  entire 
staff. 

Joseph  Cawthom' s  performance 
is  an  excellent  one  and  he  differen- 
tiates admirably  between  the  two 
roles. 

Basil  Sydney  is  not  very  convinc- 
ing as  a  tough  crook  who  is  even- 
tually laid  by  the  heels  after  a  gun 
fight  in  Sherwood's  store. 

Paul  Cavanagh  is  suitably  non- 
chalant as  a  detective  inspector  and 
Bruce  Lister  is  good  as  Sherwood's 
nephew,  who  is  framed  on  a  murder 
charge  by  the  gangsters. 

He  also  supplies  the  slight  love 
interest  with  Rene  Ray,  looking 
quite  attractive,  as  a  shop  assistant. 


Margot  Grahame  is  sound  in  the 
role  of  a  gangster's  moll. 

The  settings  in  the  store  are  very 
good  and  there  are  several  well 
directed  humorous  touches,  but  as 
a  whole  the  picture  is  too  slow  and 
not  nearly  convincing  enough. 

REMBRANDT 

The  tragic  story  of  a  great  painter 
who  gradually  degenerates 
through  the  buffets  that  fate  rains 
upon  him  and  eventually  dies  in 
poverty  would  seem  to  present  a 
theme  that  has  its  fair  share  of 
dramatic  intensity  and  poignancy; 
Alexander  Korda  has  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  either  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

The  painter  whom  he  presents  is 
an  uncouth  and  not  a  very  sympath- 
etic character  who  is  prone  to 
deUver  long  speeches  or  Bible 
readings  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  events  in  his  life  appear  to 
happen  in  a  haphazard  and  dis- 
connected sort  of  manner. 

In  fact,  his  tragic  downfall,  which 
should  have  filled  me  with  the  strong 
emotion  of  pity,  leaves  me  cold  and, 
I  must  confess,  rather  bored. 

Charles  Laughton  plays  it  with 
an  excess  of  stylised  naturahsm  and 
a  kind  of  self-righteous  unctuousness 
which  repels  rather  than  attracts. 

In  other  words,  in  his  patent 
efforts  to  appear  natural  he  only 
succeeds  in  being  artificial. 

The  development  is  jerky. 
Obviously  it  must  be  episodic,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  create  an 
atmospherical  continuity  which 
would  ensure  sustained  dramatic 
construction. 

The  action,  too,  is  very  slow  and 
gives  you  more  time  than  is  really 
necessary  to  admire  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  production  and  the 
picturesque  Dutch  settings. 

These  are  indubitably  very  good 
indeed,  and  the  grouping  is  artistic- 
ally composed,  but  even  here  there 
is  a  sense  of  artificiality  induced  by 
the  fact  that  stagecraft  is  always 
apparent;  art,  in  fact,  does  not 
sufficiently  conceal  itself. 

According  to  the  picture,  Rem- 
brandt's life  divides  itself  into  three 
periods.  First  of  all  the  wealthy 
painter,  honoured  and  belauded  by 
his  fellow-townsmen.  His  wife  dies 
and  the  second  period  commences  in 
which  he  loses  his  popularity  by  his 
refusal  to  paint  to  his  patrons' 
whims  and  lives  with  his  house- 
keeper, Geortke  Dirx,  who  brings 


up  his  son  Titus  and  tries  to  force 
him  to  paint  for  money. 

This  period  ends  in  bankruptcy 
and  his  love  for  a  maid  in  his  house, 
Hendrickje,  whom  he  makes  his 
mistress. 

The  third  period  begins  with  the 
ex-communication  of  Hendrickje  by 
the  elders  of  the  church  because  she 
is  hving  in  sin  and  the  first  signs  of 
Rembrandt's  degeneration,  which  is 
hastened  when  Hendrickje  dies  and 
ends  with  the  artist  in  jwverty. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  is  good  as 
Geortke,  but  the  character  is  sketchy 
and  not  whoUy  comprehensible,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  stage  is  held  almost  continuously 
by  Laughton. 

As  Hendrickje,  Elsa  Lanchester 
suggests  the  unsophisticated  and 
devoted  country  wench  with  feeUng, 
but  she  has  one  comedy  scene  which 
is  definitely  over-emphasised. 

Comedy  generally  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  which  accounts  for 
the  pervading  gloominess  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  Light  and  sheide 
is  essential  even  in  a  tragedy. 

John  Bryning  gives  a  sincere 
performance  as  Rembrandt's*  son 
and  Roger  Livesey  draws  a  briUiant 
character  cameo  as  an  old  beggar 
whom  the  painter  gets  to  pose  for 
him  as  King  Saul. 

This  sequence  is  perhaps  the  most 
sincere  and  mo^'ing  in  the  whole 
picture. 

The  credits  in  this  production  go 
to  the  technicians,  who  have  shown 
that  so  far  as  photographic  quality 
and  scenic  effects  go,  England  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  best 
of  other  countries. 

FREDLOS 

In  the  old  silent  days  the  Danish 
production  company,  Nordisk, 
produced  many  notable  films  and 
was  particularly  successful  with 
adaptations  of  Dickens ;  they  always 
managed  to  get  a  thoroughly 
convincing  atmosphere. 

This  is  the  first  talkie  of  theirs  I 
have  seen,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  live 
up  to  the  reputation  they  so  firmly 
estabhshed  years  ago. 

The  story  is  set  in  Finland,  which 
makes  a  novel  and  unusual  back- 
ground for  some  first-class  acting 
and  clever  characterisations.  Its 
romantic  plot  is  rather  gloomy  and 
is  somewhat  naive,  but  it  succeeds  in 
keeping  one  quite  well  entertained. 

It  deals  with  Boris  Borodoff,  the 
ruthless  Russian  governor  of  a  Fin- 
nish province,  who  sentences  Ilmari 
Martaja  to  Siberia  for  concealing 
arms.  He  commits  suicide.  His  son, 
Juhani,  who  had  married  a  Lapp 
girl,  Aino,  and  incurred  the  enmity 
of  her  father  and  fiancfe  by  stealing 
her  away,  next  comes  under  Boro- 
doff's  attention. 

He  sends  Juhani  on  a  journey, 
meaning  to  have  him  killed  on  the 
way,  and  takes  his  wife. 

Juhani  returns,  however,  and 
Borodoff  declares  them  outlaws. 
They  wander  into  Lapland,  where 
.Aino's  ex-fiancfe  tries  to  kill  Juhani, 
but  is  himself  killed. 

Later  a  price  is  put  on  Juhani's 
head,  and  Aino  is  savaged  by 
wolves.  Despairing  for  her  life, 
Juhani  takes  her  to  her  father  and 
then  returns  to  his  own  town,  where 
he  arouses  his  countrymen  to  over- 
throw the  Russian  tyrants. 

John  Eckman  gives  a  clever  study 
of  the  bestial  Russian  governor,  and 
Sten  Lingdren  is  virile  and  sympath- 
etic as  Juhani.  GuU-maj  Norin,  a 
strikingly  beautiful  actress,  gives  full 
value  to  the  role  of  Aino.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  all  give  polished  perform- 
ances. 

(continued  on  page  28) 


Charles  LMughton  and  Roger  Livesey  in  "Rembrandt." 
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Supplement  the  natural 
juices  from  the  meat  with 
Oxo  —  Add  the  actual  rich 
appetising  extractives  of  Beef, 
—  that  is  the  secret  of  per- 
fect gravy. 

Oxo  Cubes  provide  the 
meat  basis  of  gravies  in  the 
handiest  and  most  economical 
form.  Their  rich  Beef  in- 
gredients add  strength  and 
flavour. 


ADO  ONE  OR  TWO 


CUBES 


80/3* 


I  can't  take  my  eyes  off  your  marvellous  waves." 

"  Don't  forget  you' re  looking  at  a  '  World's  Champion- 
ship '  perm-^SUPEKMA. " 

Superma  employs  only  pure  water  vapour  and  gently 
steams  into  your  hair,  waves  and  curls  far  lovelier, 
longer  lasting  and  more  natural  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  system  of  permanent  waving.  Insist  on 
SUPERMA — don't  be  put  off.  Superma  cannot 
harm  your  hair,  and  Superma  rapid  machineless 
curls  are  guaranteed  to  last  for  at  least  six  months 
in  unimpaired  hair.      Write  for  free  folder  to-day  ! 

Superma     Machineless     won     the  World's 
Championship  at  Olympia  and  the  European 
Championship  at  Brussels,  1936. 


suPERmn 

PERMANENT  WAVING 

SUPERMA    LTD.,    Radnor    House,    97,    Regent    Street.  W.l 
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PICrUREGOER  Weekly 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

•**THE  KING  STEPS  OUT 
•••EARLY  TO  BED 
♦♦THE  HARVESTER 
c**TWO'S  COMPANY 
•♦HARD  ROCK 
HARRIGAN 
c**KELLY  THE  SECOND 
♦♦HUI^AN  CARGO 
♦♦HIS  MAJESTY, 

BUNKER  BEAN 
♦MURDER  BY  AN 
ARISTOCRAT 
c*ROAMING  LADY 
♦WOMEN  ARE 
DANGEROUS 
c^KELLY  OF  THE 
SECRET  SERVICE 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  •  •  •    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  •  •   Very  good.       *  *  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


The  plot  is  rather  too  slowly- 
developed,  but  the  director  has 
brought  out  the  characters  in  vivid 
relief.  He  has  not  allowed  for  many- 
light  touches,  and  the  atmosphere, 
although  convincing,  is  sombre. 

There  are,  however,  excellent 
settings  of  a  Finnish  township  and 
picturesque  exteriors  of  the  country 
under  snow  and  in  the  spring-time. 
Camera  work  is  brilliant. 

♦♦•THE  KING  STEPS  OUT 

Columbia.       American.       "  U  "  certificate. 
Musical  Comedy.  Runs  S^minutes 

Grace  Moore  Cissy 

Franchot  Tone  Francis  Josef 

Walter  Connolly  Maximilian 

Raymond  Walburn..,  Vom  Kempen 

Victor  Jory  Palfi 

Elizabeth  Risdon  Sofia 

Nana   Bryant  Louise 

Frieda  Inescourt  Helena 

Thurston  Hall  Major 

Herman  Bind  Pretzelberger 

George  Hassell  Herlicka 

John  Arthur  Chief  of  Secret  Police 

Directed  by  Josef  von  Sternberg.  Based  on 
"  Cissy,"  an  operetta  by  Fritz  Kreisler,  for 
the  story  freely  based  on  the  play  bv  Marjory 
Williams,  see  page  22.  Previewed  October  17, 
1936 

Lovers  of  good  music  in  particular 
will  appreciate  this  exceedingly 
well  staged  adaptation  of  the  only 
operetta   that    Fritz    Kreisler  has 


Charles  Huggles  in  "  Early  to  lied." 
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by  Lionel  COLLIER 

written.  His  music  is  exceedingly 
melodious  and  Grace  Moore  sings  her 
arias  in  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Basically  it  is  conventional  comic 
opera  but  Josef  von  Sternberg  whose 
pictorial  imagination  is  always 
admirable,  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
settings  and  composition  are  charm- 
ing and  original. 

As  the  heroine,  Grace  Moore  not 
only  sings  well  but  brings  vivacity 
and  attractiveness  to  the  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  Franchot  Tone 
is  not  too  well  cast  as  the  King, 
Francis  Josef,  but  in  spite  of  that 
he  gets  over  that  individual  charm 
and  personality  which  is  character- 
istic of  him. 

Two  very  amusing  studies  are 
given  by  Walter  Connolly  as  a  Duke 
and  Herman  Bing  as  an  inn-keeper. 

In  spite  of  the  inconsequential 
nature  of  the  plot  the  production  as 
a  whole  represents  very  pleasing, 
light  hearted  entertainment. 

***EARLY  TO  BED 

Paramount.     American.      "  U "  certificate. 
Domestic  farce.  Rurts  72  minutes. 

Mary  Boland  Tessie  Weeks 

Charlie  Rugcles  Chester  Beatty 

George  Barbier  Horace  B.  Stanton 

Robert  McWade  Burgess  Frisbie 

Sidney  Blackmer  Rex  Daniels 

Gail  Patrick  Grace  Stanton 

Helen  Flint  Mrs.  Duval 

LuciEN  Littlefield  Mr.  O'Leary 

Arthur   Hoyt  Smithers 

Colin  Tapley   Dr.  Vernon 

Billy  Gilbert  Burger 

Rae  Daggett  Miss  Benson 

Directed   by   Norman    McLeod.  Previewed 
July  18,  1936. 

Bright  farce  with  more  than  the 
usual  share  of  originality  which 
gives  plenty  of  chances  to  that 
excellent  comedy  team  Ruggles  and 
Boland . 

Ruggles  play  the  role  of  Chester 
Beatty,  a  down -trodden  employee 
at  a  glass-eye  factory,  who  after 
twenty  -  five  years'  engagement, 
marries  Tessie.  He  had  not  married 
her  before  because  he  walked  in  his 
sleep,  and  did  not  hke  to  tell  her. 
They  go  to  a  rest-cure  hotel,  and 
there  Chester's  sleep-walking  propen- 
sities get  him  suspected,  both  of 
robbery  and  murder. 

He  also  has  trouble  -with  a  big 
wholesaler  to  whom  he  is  trying  to 
sell  glass  eyes.  Eventually  things 
are  straightened  out,  and  Chester 
is  taken  on  as  chief  superintendent 
to  the  wholesaler. 

Mary  Boland  represents  an  easily 
recognisable  type  as  Tessie  who 
insists  on  "  mothering "  Chester 
while  Charlie  Ruggles  is  in  excellent 
form'  as  the  timid  employee. 

There  is  rather  a  lot  of  dialogue, 
but  since  it  is  really  bright  one  can 
put  up  with  it. 

Norman  McLeod  has  directed  his 
farcical  situations  with  polish  and 
effect  and  gets  the  utmost  out  of  the 
"  sleep-walking"  sequences. 

♦♦THE  HARVESTER 

liriti^h  Lion.  American.  "  U  "  certificate. 
Small  town  romantic  drama.  Runs  77  minutes. 

Alice  Brady  Mrs.  Biddle 

Ki  ssELL  Hardie  David  Langstoii 

Ann  KifTHERFORD  Ruth  Jameson 

I  rank  Craven  Mr.  Biddle 

Cora  Si'e  Collins  Naomi  Jiimeson 

I'^MMA  I)i;nn  Granny  Moriland 

i;i>iMi:  Nugent  Bert  Muiiroc 

I'lVcK  Compton  Thelma  Biddle 

Kov  Atweli  Jake  libbeii 

Sri-.NrFR  Charters  Stubby  Pratt 

I'l  SM  I  L  Simpson  Abner  Prcwctt 

l  iiYi.i.n  I'Raser  Gladys 

I  I  UN  I-.mmktt  Miss  Sophronia 

1.1  HH  Cawhth  Dr.  Carey 

I.I  I  II  1.1'  Ward  Mrs.  Griggs 

I'.i  <  K  (I)r,r,)  Belshazzard 

Dtreeird  hv  Joseph  Santlty,  from  Gene  Stratton 
Porter's  Novel. 


Simple  but  human  story  set  in 
rural  surroundings  and  notice- 
able for  its  restrained  character- 
isations and  con-vdncingly  homely 
atmosphere. 

Alice  Brady  is  deUghtfully  clever 
as  the  amibitious  wife  of  a  village 
estate  agent  who  wants  to  marry 
her  daughter  to  an  ehgible  young 
farmer  but  whose  designs  are 
thwarted  when  he  finally  marries  a 
little  orphan  whom  she  had  engaged 
as  a  servant. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  her  acting 
that  the  picture  proves  so  enter- 
taining , 

Russell  Hardie  is  well  cast  as  the 
young  farmer  and  Ann  Rutherford 
is  appealing  as  the  girl  he  loves. 

As  the  designing  woman's  -vixenish 
daughter  Joyce  Compton  is  true  to 
type. 

Pleasing  juvenile  interest  is 
afforded  by  Cora  Sue  Collins  as  the 
orphan  girl's  baby  sister. 

c**TWO'S  COMPANY 

United  Artists.     British.     "U"  certificate. 
Domestic  farce.  Runs  70  minutes. 

Ned  Sparks  Al 

Henry  Holman  "  B.  G."  Madison 

Olive  Blakeney  Mrs.  Madison 

Mary  Brian  Julia  Madison 

GiBB  McLaughlin  Toombs 

Morton  Selton  The  Earl  of  Warke 

Patric  Knowles  Jerry 

Gordon   Harker  Muggridge 

Syd  Crossley  Ives 

H.  F.  Maltby  Otto  Stump 

Robb  Wilton   A  J.P. 

Robert  Nainby   A  J.P. 

Directed  by  Tim  Whelan.   Previewed  June  20, 
1930. 

A comedy  which  draws  its  humour 
from  the  racial  differences  of 
thought  and  habit  between  the 
families  of  an  American  milUonaire 
and  an  Enghsh  Earl.  It  is  con- 
ventional enough  and  is  played 
broadly  with  lapses  into  slapstick. 
Of  course,  in  the  end  the  betrothal 
of  the  American's  daughter  and  the 
Earl's  son  leads  to  a  pooUng  of 
interests. 

The  production  is  sound  enough 
but  rather  lacks  subtlety.  The  fun 
it  provides  is  of  an  ob-vdous  order  for 
the  not  too  sophisticated. 

B.  G.  Madison,  an  American 
millionaire,  is  kidded  by  his  wife, 
daughter,  Julian  and  Al,  a  sour- 
faced  lawyer  who  is  chasing  her, 
into  making  a  trip  to  England. 
On  board  they  mistake  Muggridge, 
a  valet,  for  his  boss,  the  peppery 
Earl  of  Warke,  and  when  they  land, 
Jerry,  the  Earl's  young  son,  fasci- 
nated by  Julia,  so  arranges  matters 
that  the  family  rents  a  manor 
owned  by  his  father. 

Al  and  Muggridge  are  at  logger- 
heads all  the  time,  and  the  Earl 
and  Maddison  also  fail  to  hit  it 
off,  but  out  of  the  wholesale  fracas 
eventually  comes  real  romance  for 
Julia  and  Jerry,  and  with  it  inter- 
national good-fellowship. 

Ned  Sparks  is  in  good  form  as  the 
confidential  friend  and  lawyer  of  the 
millionaire  who  rents  a  manor  owned 
by  a  very  choleric  earl.  His  dead 
pan  act,  however,  is  so  continually 
plugged  that  it  is  apt  to  become 
monotonous. 

Gordon  Harker  gives  one  of  his 
very  familiar  Cockney  character- 
isations as  a  valet. 

These  two  hold  the  stage  most  of 
the  time  and  deliver  themselves  of 
quite  a  good  collection  of  wisecracks. 

Henry  Holman  is  a  little  too  violent 
as  the  millionaire  and  Morton  Selten 
is  apt  to  over-exaggerate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earl  ;  they  both  shout 
much  too  much. 

I'atric  Knowles  and  Mary  Brian 
supply  the  love  interest  with  charm 
and  intelligence. 

Gibb  McLaughlin  turns  in  a  good 
study  as  a  superior  butler. 


Owen  Davis,  jun.,  and  Louise  Latimer 
in  "  His  Majesty,  Bunter  Bean." 

♦♦HARD  ROCK  HARRIGAN 

AJB.F.D.       American.       "  U "  certificate- 

Comedy-melodrama.  Runs  60  minutes. 
George  O'Brien...."  Hard  Rock"  Harrigan 

Irene  Hervey  "  Andy  "  Anderson 

Fred  Kohler  Blue  Jack  Riley 

Dean  Benton  Michael  McGinnis 

Fhank  Rice  McClintock 

Victor  Potel  Oscar 

Olin  Francis  Clancy 

William  Gould  Clark 

George  Humbert  Columbo 

David  Clyde  McNally 

Ed  Keene  Dr.  Wagner 

Lee  Shumway  Casey 

Directed  by  David  Howard,  from  a  story  by 
Charles  Furltman. 

Based  on  the  old  "  Flagg  and 
Quirt  "  tradition  there  is  plenty 
of  rough  stuff  in  this  story  which 
deals  -with  the  rivalry  of  two  tunnel 
workers;  also  a  thrill  or  two  and 
breezy  comedy. 

George  O'Brien  as  a  driller  and 
Fred  Kohler  as  a  tunnel  boss,  who 
both  fall  for  the  same  girl.put  plenty 
of  virility  into  their  roles  and  punch 
into  their  verbal  bickerings. 

Irene  Hervey  is  very  attractive  as 
the  girl  in  question  and  the  minor 
roles  are  well  filled. 

There  are  some  reahstic  tunnelling 
sequences  and  a  thrill  in  the  boss's 
rescue  of  his  rival  when  the  working 
suddenly  cave  in. 

While  a  big  fight  is  promised  but 
never  comes  off,  there  are  plenty  of 
fisticuffs,  for  those  who  like  their 
action  rough  and  ready. 

♦KELLY  THE  SECOND 

M.-G.-M.       American.       "  U "  certificai*. 
Boxing  comedy.  Runs  70  minutes. 

Patsy  Kelly  Mollie 

Charley  Chase  Doc  Klum 

GuiNN  Williams  Cecil  Callahan 

Pert  Kelton  Gloria 

Edw*rd  Brophy  Ike  Arnold 

Harold  Huber  Spike 

Maxie  Rosenbloom  Butch  Flynn 

DeWitt  Jennings  Judge 

Syd  Saylor  Dan 

Directed  by  Gus  Meins,  from  a  storv  by  Jeff 
Moffitt  and  William  Terhu'ne. 

Fast  moving  farce  which  depicts 
the  rise  of  a  truck  driver  to  the 
heights  of  championship  boxing. 

Its  great  assets  are  fast  action  ■ 
of  a  slapstick  variety,  which  the 
producer  Hal  Roach  knows  so  well 
how  to  handle,  and  a  never-ceasing 
flow  of  wisecracks.  , 
There  is  some  novelty  in  the  fact  | 
that  the  hero  is  trained  by  a  woman 
whose  methods  are  at  first  disastrous 
but  who  later  succeeds  in  thwarting 
a  feminine  rival  and  making  her  | 
man  win. 

Patsy  Kelly  is  in  great  form  as  the 
woman  manager  and  puts  in  .some 
dancing  and  acrobatics  as  well  as 
comedy  characterisation. 

Charley  Chase  is  also  excellent  as 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  QUINS 


July  2, 1936 
At  the  time  of  the  binh  of  the 
Dionne  Quintuplets  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  they  were  bathed 
in  olive  oil. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  soap 
and  water  baths,  we  selected 
Palmolive  Soap  exclusively  for 
daily  use  in  bathing  these 
world-famous  babies. 


IUuatrAti"Di  from  plii  togrmphi 
World  Copyrigbt  reserved. 
Beprodactlon  forbidden. 


3° 

p«r  tablet 


The  famous  "Quins"  laugh  and  splash  and  shout 
and  sing  in  their  bath  just  like  miUions  of  other 
babies.  And — here's  something  just  as  famiUar — 
they  are  bathed  with  Palmolive  Soap,  already 
chosen  by  mothers  all  over  the  world  for  its  gentle- 
ness on  tender  baby  skins!  "What  a  natural  choice!" 
women  will  say  everywhere.  For  they  know  how 
gently  but  thoroughly  Palmolive  cleanses  .  .  .  how 
soft  and  smooth  it  keeps  complexions  through  the 
years.  Safeguard  your  Schoolgirl  Complexion — 
and  your  children's — with  Palmolive  like  the 
"Quins"  do! 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  DIONNE  'QUINS' 

1  There  was  less  than  one  chance  in  fifty- 
million  that  they  would  be  bom  alive. 

2  When  all  five  of  them  had  lived  for  more 
than  an  hour  they  had  established  a  record 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ! 

3  All  told,  they  weighed  at  birth  no  more 
than  13  lbs.  ii  ozs. ! 

4  Today  there  are  not  five  more  healthy, 
happy,  bonny  little  girls  living  than 
Cecile,  Yvonne,  Emilie,  Annette  and 
Marie  Dionne ! 


Toffee 

vnuhmuf  can  buij! 


A  WRINKLE  ABOUT 
WRINKLES 

MARTYRS  to  headache  frequently  look 
much  older  than  their  years.  The  acute 
pain  affects  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
the  face  and  all  the  wTinkle  removers  in  the 
world  are  of  little  avail  until  the  cause  is 
removed.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the 
headache  at  the  start.  For  that  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  ZOX — a  remedy  with 
nearly  40  years'  reputation  for  efficacy. 
Sufferers  say  it  acts  like  magic,  even  when 
everything  else  fails. 

ZOX  is  put  up  in  powder  form  to  ensure  quicker 
and  more  effective  action.  It  is  equally  valuable 
in  reliexang  neuralgia  and  in  reducing  the  high 
temperature  in  a  feverish  cold.  The  powders 
cost  2d.  each  or  1/6  and  3/-  per  box  from  Chemists 
and  Stores.  The  proprietors — The  Zox  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Dept.  6),  II  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  E.C.I,  will  send  two  free  samples  to  any 
reader  enclosing  a  1  i4d.  stamp  for  return  postage. 


I  never  knew 

my  (J^WM^ 
hair  could 
sparkle  with  such 
pretty  tones  until 
I  spent  Q°on 


UMILATONE 

wth  GOLDEN 
BROWN  T6NRINZ 


1  ask  for 


SHAMPOO 
IN  THE  BLACK  PACKET 


.  .because  my 
hair  is  Brown 

But  there's  a  Special  Camilatone 
Shampoo  for  Fair,  Auburn,  Dark 
and  Grey  or  White  hair. 

Camilatone  is  the  only  Shampoo 
which  includes  a  real  toning  rinse 
in  each  packet. 

FROM  HAIRDRESSEBS.  CHEMISTS 
AND  WOOLWORTHS 


^'H-lu^tVJUc^  vveeKiy 


REVIEW  S-Contd. 


a  chemist  while  Guinn  WilUams  is 
suitable  as  the  heavy-fisted  and 
light -brained  boxer. 

•♦HUMAN  CARGO 

Fox.    American.    "  A  "  tfrtificate.  Kackeleer 
melodrama.  Runs  63  mirtutes. 

Ct  AiRE  Trevor  Bonnie  Brewster 

Brian  Donlevy  Packy  Campbell 

Alan  Dinehart  Lionel  Crocker 

Ralpb  Morgan  District  Attorney  Carey 

Helen  Troy  Susie 

Rita  Cansino  Carmen  Zoro 

Morgan  Wallace  Gilbert  Fender 

Herman  Bing  Friti  Schultz 

John  McGuire  "  Spike  "  Davis 

Ralf  Harolde  Tony  Scull 

Wade  Boteler  Bob  McSweeney 

Harry  Wood  Ira  Conklin 

Directed  by  Allan  Dwan,  from  the  novel  "  /  teill 
be  Faithful,"  by  KathUen  Shepherd. 

Conventional  mixture  of  romance 
and  rough  stuff,  racketeers  and 
newspapermen  put  over  with  plenty 
of  action  and  a  full  quota  of  comedy. 

Locations  include  a  newspapter 
ofi&ce,  a  cargo  boat  and  the  under- 
world. They  are  all  well  set  and 
form  a  fitting  atmosphere  for  the 
serial-like  story. 

Brian  Donlevy  as  a  reporter 
engaged  in  tracking  down  a  gang 
smuggling  alien  labour  into  America 
is  vital  and  enthusiastic  while  Claire 
Trevor  does  well  as  Bonnie,  a 
socialite  who  also  has  journalistic 
aspirations. 

Morgan  Wallace  is  good  as  the 
leader  of  the  crooks  and  the  support 
generally  is  sound. 

Of  its  robust,  hard-hitting  type 
this  is  good  entertainment. 

••HIS  MAJESTY,  BUNKER 
BEAN 

Radio.    American.    "  U  "  certificate.  Farce 
Runs  67  mintUes. 

Owen  D.ivies,  Jun  Bunker  Bean 

Louise  Latimer  Mary  Kent 

Robert  McWade  J.  C.  Kent 

Jessie  Ralph  Grandma  Kent 

Edward  Nugent  Glabb 

Lucille  Ball  Miss  Kelly 

Berton  Churchill  Prof.  Balthazar 

Hedda  Hopper  Mrs.  Kent 

Pierre  Watkins  Mr.  Barnes 

Charles  Arnt  Metzger 

Russell  Hicks  A.  C.  Jones 

Leonard  Carey  Kent's  Butler 

Ferdinand  GoTTSCHALK....Mr.  Meyerhauser 
Sybil  Harris  Countess  Casandra 

Directed  by  William  Hamilton  and  Edward 
Killy,  from  a  play  by  Harry  Zean  Wilson. 

Original  and  amusing  story  of  a 
young  clerk  suffering  from  an 
inferiority  complex  who  manages  to 
find  courage  after  consulting  a 
clairvoyant  who  tells  him  he  had 
once  been  an  Egyptian  king. 

Bunker  Bean,  star  stenographer  to 
magnate  J.  C.  Kent,  is  shy  to  the 
point  of  self-effacement.  Consulting 
a  fortune-teller  he  learns  that  in  a 
previous  existence  he  was  Napoleon. 
He  tries  out  one  or  two  Napoleonic 
tricks — such  as  spanking  a  young 
lady  whom  he  desired  to  master — 
but  that  ends  in  disaster. 

On  a  second  visit  to  the  clair- 
voyant, he  is  fitted  out  with  another 
"  incarnation  " — no  less  a  personage 
than  Ram  Tah,  an  Egyptian 
Pharoah.  At  the  same  time,  he 
comes  into  a  fortune,  and  the 
possession  of  a  valuable  patent. 

Determined  to  live  up  to  the 
Ram  Tah  tradition,  he  browbeats 
his  boss  into  buying  the  patent 
lor  a  large  sum,  and  makes  love  to 
his  daughter. 

Ram  Tah  "  works,"  but  when  the 
mummy  (which  had  been  delivered 
to  him  by  the  "  dud "  fortune- 
teller) Ls  found  to  be  made  of  saw- 
dust and  cardboard.  Bunker's  cour- 
age gives  out.  However,  the  girl 
believes  in  his  business  ability,  and 
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Fay  "Wyay  in  "  Roaming  Lady." 


Bunker  eventually  succeeds  in 
winning  her  and  "  chiselling  "  the 
old  man  at  the  same  time. 

Owen  Davis,  Jun.,  makes  the  most 
of  the  humorous  possibilities  in  the 
title  role  and  the  way  he  stands  up 
to  his  employer  and  makes  love  to  his 
daughter  after  being  inspired  by  the 
clairvoyant  affords  both  comedy  and 
a  human  touch. 

Louise  Latimer  plays  up  to  him 
well  as  his  employer's  daughter,  a 
girl  whom  his  new  found  courage 
leads  him  to  spank  and  who  later 
admires  him  for  his  strength  of 
character. 

But  an  old-timer,  Robert  McWade, 
almost  steals  the  acting  honours  as 
the  employer  ;  a  character  in  which 
cunning  and  irascibility  are  equally 
combined. 

The  satire  at  the  expense  of 
quackery  is  well  pointed,  and  the 
business  angle,  too,  is  presented  with 
humorous  insights. 


•MURDER  BY  AN 
ARISTOCRAT 

Warner.  American.  "  A  "  certificate.  Murder 
mystery.  Runs  60  minutes. 

Lyle  Talbot  Dr.  Allen  Carick 

Marguerite  Churchill  Sally  Keating 

Claire  Dodd  Janice  Thatcher 

Virginia  Brissac  Adela  Thatcher 

William  Davidson  Bayard 

Mary  Treen  Flonie 

Florrie  Williams  Emmeline 

John  Eldredge  John  Tweed 

Gordon  Elliot  ...Dave  Thatcher 

Stuart  Holmes  Higby 

Florence  Fair  Evelyn  Thatcher 

Joseph  Crehan  Hilary  Thatcher 

Milton  Kibbee  Cab  Driver 

Henry  Otho  The  Sheriff 

Directed  by  Frank  MacDonald. 


In  spite  of  a  surplus  of  dialogue 
and  a  lack  of  conviction  in  parts 
owing  to  the  hectic  nature  of  the 
plot  there  is  entertainment  to  be 
found  in  the  ramifications  of  the  spot 
the  murderer  type  of  plot  which  has 
a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity. 

The  scapegoat.  Bayard  Thatcher, 
of  the  aristocratic  Thatchers,  is 
blackmaiUng  the  family.  One  night 
he  is  shot  and  wounded,  and  a  Dr. 
Carick  is  called  in.  He  brings  with 
him  a  nurse,  his  fiancee,  Sally.  The 
family,  to  avoid  scandal,  report 
that  he  shot  himself  accidentally 
whilst  cleaning  a  revolver.  But  Sally 
knows  better  and  gets  to  learn 
something  of  the  efforts  of  Bayard 
as  a  blackmailer. 

I^ter,  Bayard  is  shot  dead.  The 
suspects  include  his  aunt,  Adela, 
and  other  members  of  the  Thatcher 
household,  Dave,  a  drug  fiend, 
Janice,  Evelyn  and  Hilary.  Sally's 
acumen    leads    her   to    spot  the 


murderer  after  a  series  of  mysterious 
happenings. 

Marguerite  Churchill  acts  well  as 
Sally  and  Lyle  Talbot  is  quite  good 
as  Dr.  Carick. 

Bayard  is  extremely  well 
portrayed  by  William  Davidson  and 
Virginia  Brissac  scores  as  Adela. 

c^ROAMING  LADY 

Columbia.       American.       "  U  "  certificate. 
Adventure  drama.   Runs  68  minutes. 

Fay  Wray  Joyce 

Ralph  Bellamy    Dan 

Thurston  Hall  E.  J.  Reid 

Edivard  Gargan  Andy 

Roger  Imhof  Captain  Murchinson 

Paul  Guilfoyle  Wong 

Tetsu    Kohai  Fang 

Arthur  Rankin  Blaney 

Directed  by  Albert  S.  Rogell,  from  a  story  by 
Diana  Bourbon  and  Bruce  Manning. 

If  not  taken  seriously  there  is 
moderate  entertainment  value 
in  this  story  of  a  girl  who,  determined 
to  marry  a  famous  airman,  follows 
him  to  the  Orient  where  they  get 
captured  by  a  Chinese  warlord  and 
after  a  hectic  time  manage  to  escape . 

While  not  convincing  it  is  well 
presented  and  Ralph  Bellamy  makes 
a  likeable  hero  of  the  intrepid 
aviator. 

Fay  Wray  in  spite  of  her  man- 
hunting  proclivities  acts  well  and 
gains  sympathy  as  the  heroine. 

Tetsu  Komai  is  sound  as  the  war- 
lord and  some  welcome  light  relief 
is  afforded  by  Edward  Gargan  as  the 
hero's  friend. 

Albert  S.  Rogell  has  been  most 
successful  vidth  his  aviation 
sequences  which  are  extremely  well 
photographed . 

Some  scenes  on  board  ship  are  not 
so  realistic  and  the  Chinese  incidents 
are  frankly  artificial.  There  is, 
however,  a  thrill  in  the  escape. 

♦WOMEN   ARE  DANGEROUS 

Twickenham  Film  Distributors.  American. 
"  A  "  certificate.    Farce.    Runs  68  minutes, 

Bradley  Page  Dean  Scarsdale 

Judith  Vosselli  Emily  Scarsdale 

Dorothy  Revier  Pat  Ormsby 

Albert  Conti  R.  J.  Ormsby 

Rochelle  Hudson  Gwendolyn 

Herta  Lind  Paula 

May  Beatty  Gloria 

John  Warburton  Steve 

LoRiN  Raker  Tom 

Mary  Foy  Madison 

Betty  Mack  Lucy 

Sam  Adams  Donovan 

Directed  by  Richard  Thorpe. 

Here  is  a  quite  amusing  farce 
with  the  acting,  perhaps,  better 
than  the  material  and  the  presen- 
tation . 

Rochelle  Hudson  is  seen  as  Gwen, 
a  "romantic"  flapper  who  falls  in 
love  with  Stephen  Conyers,  a 
notorious  woman-hater.  She  per- 
suades Dean  Scarsdale  to  drive  her 


to  Conyers'  country  house.  Failing 
to  find  Stephen  at  home,  Scarsdale, 
living  next  door,  asks  Gwen  in,  an 
action  which  is  misinterpreted  by 
Scarsdale's  jealous  wife. 

Hurriedly  leaving,  Gwen  hears  a 
shot  and  takes  refuge  with  Conyers, 
who  has  returned.  When  Scarsdale 
is  brought  in  badly  hurt,  Stephen, 
to  protect  Gwen,  pretends  she  is  his 
wife.  The  position  is  further  com- 
pUcated  by  the  arrival  of  Gwen's 
sister,  Pat,  who  is  running  away 
from  a  jealous  husband.  Gwen, 
however,  gets  her  man  in  the  end. 

The  film  depends  for  its  laughs 
mainly  on  Rochelle  Hudson's  farci- 
cal adoration  of  the  uncompromising 
Conyers,  neatly  played  by  John 
Warburton,  but  there  is  a  fair  quota 
of  good  farce  situations  and  the 
dialogue  is  amusing  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  predominate.  Good  work 
is  done  by  May  Beatty  and  Judith 
Vosselh  in  supporting  roles. 


C*KELLY  OF  THE  SECRET 
SERVICE 

Pathi.     American,  "  U  "  certificate.  Secret 
Service  melodrama.     Runs  62  minutes. 

Lloyd  Hughes  Ted  Kelly 

Sheila  Manors  Sally  Flint 

Fuzzy  Knight  Lefty  Hogan 

Syd  Saylor  ,  Red 

Jack  Mulhall  George  Lesserman 

Forrest  Taylor    Dr.  Marston 

John  Elliott  Dr.  Walsh 

MiKi  MoRiTA  Ylon 

Jack  Cowell  Chief  \yilson 

Directed  by  Bob  Hill, 


Gordon  Marker  in  "  Turn's  Company," 


Brian  Donlevy  and  Helen  Troy  in 
"  Human  Cargo." 


Serial-like  melodrama,  somewhat 
crude  and  highly  coloured,  deal- 
ing with  the  theft  and  recovery  of 
a  formula  for  a  radio  bomb. 

All  the  old-time  contrivances  such 
as  trap  doors  and  hypnotic  influence 
are  dragged  into  the  fantastic 
development  of  a  story  which  might 
appeal  to  juveniles. 

When  Dr.  Marston,  a  scientist, 
is  robbed  of  the  plans  and  formula 
of  a  radio  bomb  invention,  Kelly, 
a  Secret  Service  man,  is  called  in 
to  investigate.  At  first  he  suspects 
Marston's  secretary,  Sally  Flint, 
and  then  the  scientist's  assistant, 
George  Lesserman,  but  later  it 
transpires  that  Marston  is  a  crook 
and  that  he  has  stolen  the  invention 
from  Dr.  Welch,  Sally's  uncle. 

The  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Welch  to  recover  the  invention 
are  responsible  for  the  fantastic 
happenings,  which,  of  course,  end 
with  the  apprehension  and  un- 
masking of  Marston,  and  romance 
between  Kelly  and  Sally. 

The  production  is  indifferent  in 
staging  and  technical  qualities,  and 
the  acting  is  no  more  than  adequate. 


rv^TTCinDci    All  I 


New  Liquid  Shampoo  puts 
Gleaming  Highlights  in  Your  Hair 


In  caf^s,  on  dance  floors,  in  thousands  of  homes, 
women  are  raving  about  Drene,  the  amazing 
new  liquid  soapless  shampoo.  But  what  else  can 
be  expected!  Just  one  shampoo  makes  ordinary- 
looking  hair  beautiful  beyond  your  wildest 
dreams. 

Look  at  the  girl  above.  What  a  difference  it 
made  when  she  used  Drene!  Don't  hesitate.  Try 
this  glorious  new  shampoo  today.  Get  ready  for 
a  shower  of  compliments.  For  nothing  is  more 
irresistibile  to  men  than  shining,  lovely  hair! 

*'  How  does  Drene  make  hair  so  gleamingly 
lovely  ?  "  you  ask.  Simple!  Drene,  being  neither 
soap  nor  oil,  not  only  rids  your  hair  of  dust,  ex- 
cess oil  and  loose  dandruff,  but  also  washes  away 
every  trace  of  that  beauty-clouding  film  left  by 
old-fashioned  shampoos.  Kvory  single  hair  is 
washed  cleaner  than  ever  before — in  one  (/uick 
lathering!  A  few  drops  of  Drene  rub  instantly 
-into  a  billowy  lather-  .j  times  more  lather  than 
soap  even  in  the  hardest  water,  and  there's  no 
messy  before-mixing  either! 


Most  important  of  all — only  clear  water  rinsing 
is  necessary.  For  Drene  is  an  entirely  new  soap- 
less  shampoo  and  cannot  make  that  sticky,  un- 
rinsable  "  lime-scum  "  film  that  other  shampoos 
leave  to  cover  up  natural  lustre. 

Whatever  colour  your  hair  is — it  can  now  be 
always  radiant  and  glamorous,  silky  and  smooth. 
Even  dyed  hair  becomes  undetectable — soft  and 
natural — with  regular  Drene  care.  And  just 
watch  how  much  longer  your  "  perm  "  lasts — 
how  easily  it  pushes  up  into  those  natural  silky- 
soft,  alluring  waves! 

You  will  see  Drene  at  all  chemists  and  depart- 
ment stores  including  Boots,  Timothy  Whites, 
Taylors  and  Woolworths,  in  the  6d.  size  giving 
2  shampoos  or  the  1  /6  family  size  giving  8  sham- 
poos or  more.  Buy  Drene  tonight,  or  send  your 
name,  address  and  3d.  in  stamps  (to  cover  post- 
age and  packing)  to  Thomas  Hedley  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Dept.  DN-5,  Queen's  Lane,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  you  will  be  sent  a  bottle  of  Drene  (enough 
for  2  shampoos). 


GROW  THICK,  STRONG 
WAVY  HAIR  LIKE  THIS 

Beware  of  Falling  Hair, 
spreading  Baldness  or  iiair- 
killing  Dandruff.  Grow 
thick,  strong,  wavy  hair, 
or  be  free  from  dandruff, 
like  so  many  others.  Mr. 
J.  Murphy  writes  :  "  Before 
using  Kotaiko  my  hair  was 
very  weak,  and  falling  out 
in  combfuls  utjtil  the  scalp 
was  almost  bare  on  top. 
I  had  used  several  tonics. 
Then  I  used  Kotaiko.  Before 
I  had  finished  the  second 
box,  my  hair  seemed  stronger.     This  improvement 

continued,  the  hair  is  now  thick  and  is  a  mass  of 
waves,  and  is  more  healthy  looking." 


KOTALKO 


ITRUE  HAIR  GROWER  I 

K  y*u  hav*  dandryf  or  are  losint  hair,  or  it  you  art  nearly  or 
^uite  bald,  write   


miE  THE  WEAK 

moM  EVKinrPAiii 


I  T«  JOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  Ltd., 

t,  Percy  Street  (104CA),  London,  W.I. 

Please  send  me,  post  paid.  Testing  paclcage 
Of  KOTALKO  and  KOTALKO  SOAP,  with 
directions,  for  which  I  enclose  threepence  in 
■tampe. 

HAMB   


ADDRESS 


Feed  Hair 
Rooti  with 
KOTALKO 
Cleanu  and 
Soften  Hair 
Follielei 
with 
KOTALKO 

vuit  mr 

the  Tonic 
Sham^o 


Double  the  life  of  your  shoes  by  giving 
them  a  coat  of  Radium  as  soon  as  they 
look  shabby.  It  will  make  them  smart  as 
new  in  a  few  minutes.  Also  admirable 
for  leather  goods.  Sold  in  all  the  latest 
shades  by  shoe  shops,  repairers  and 
leather  stores.  For  Suede  Shoes  use 
Radium  Suede  Cleaner.  'f.i 


llaclium 

LEATHER  DYES 

RABIUM  Ult  ■aSAPNEATH.MaNCNISTia,, 


No  longer  the 
"Family 
Wallflower 

When  almost  everyone  else  was 
dancing,  she  used  to  be  left  out 
again  and  again.  It  was  Betty  who 
was  so  popular,  though  there's  very  little 
to  choose  between  Betty's  looks  and 
hers.  She  often  wondered  why  the 
young  men  would  never  let  Betty  rest. 

Then  she  suddenly  saw  the  reason.  It 
was  an  "  air  "  Betty  had.  And  yet  it 
was  more  than  that.  Something  that 
gave  Betty  "  presence  " ;  a  sort  of 
radiant  well-being,  an  enveloping  warmth 
of  animation  and  vibrant  health. 

Now,  she  is  a  serious  rival  to 
tier  popular  sister.  A  course  of 
Clotabs  made  all  the  difference. 

These  tasteless  little  tablets  have  all 
the  valuable  vitalising  elements  of  Halibut 
Liver  Oil,  in  concentrated  form.  They 
build  up  that  inner  "  life  " 
and  energy  which  bring 
sparkle   to  the  eyes, 
glow   of  health   to  the 
skin,  a  rich  lustre  to  the 
hair. 

Clotabs  help  even 
the  skinny  girl  to  gain 
new  attractiveness  — 
the  firm,  shapely  limbs 
and  body  that  mean 
so  much  more  than 
mere  good  looks. 

Clotabs  are  as  easy  to 
take  as  a  sweet.  There  is 
not  a  scrap  of  "  oHiness  " 
to  upset  even  the  most 
delicate  stomach.  Cet  a 
1 13  or  31-  bottle  from  your 
Chemist  to-day. 

CLOTABS 

BRAS'n 

Halibut  Liver  Oil  Extract  Tablets 

Made  by  Macleans  Ltd.,  Great  We^^  Road.  Brentford 


The  very  moment  it  melts  on  your 
tongue  you  know  that  flavour  ripe, 
plump,  perfect  plum.  Then  the  next 
one  will  be  tangerine,  then  strawberry, 
raspberry,  apricot,  gooseberry,  lime, 
lemon  or  blackcurrant.  Real,  exact 
fruit  flavours  all  ! 


^^^^^ 


FRUIT  CLEAR  fJUMS 

are  hard. 
FRUIT  PASTII  I.es 
arc  turdiuoi. 


^^^^ 


'SO  GOOD  BETWEEN  SMOKES 

Alto  try  JUICY-FRUITS,  fo/t, 
in  packets  at  6d.  '/i  W. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

Are  We  Heroic? 

And  Can  We  Bear  Comparison  with  the  Stars? 


George  Brent 


IRE  AD  with  surprise  a  certain  Miss  A. 
Dunne's  letter  and  wondered  at  her 
extreme  humbleness  regarding  her 
personal  appearance.  Has  she  never 
considered,  as  I  have,  the  astonishing 
contrast  between  her  boy  friend  and  the 
hero  of  the  screen  ? 

He  invariably 
lacks  : — 

(1)  The  smile 
of  George  Brent, 
in  addition  to  his 
attractive  per- 
sonality. 

(2)  The  culture 
of  Leslie  Howard. 

(3)  The  agility 
of  Fred  Astaire. 

(4)  The  Adonis- 
like features  of 
Robert  Taylor. 

(5)  The  ath- 
letic  figure  of 
Carl  Brisson. 

Instead  we  see : — 

(1)  Toothful, 
but  well-meaning  grin. 

(2)  Blissful  ignorance  of  the  elementary 
points  of  etiquette. 

(3)  Clumsy  feet  which  seem  to  be  attracted 
by  every  obstacle. 

(4)  Uneven,  if  homely  features. 

(5)  Artificially  broadened  shoulders,  aided 
by  a  well-padded  overcoat. 

It  probably  never  enters  his  head  to 
compare  himself  or  his  girl  friend  with  the 
stars.  He  just  continues  to  exist  in  sublime 
indifference. 

Success  to  the  Picturegoer,  my  indis- 
pensable weekly. — Georgia  Nolan,  26  Roma 
Road,  Walthanistow. 

Star  Party 

At  Christmas  Time  dear  MICKEY  MOUSE 
Gave,  in  the  GABLE  of  our  house, 
A  party,  and  his  bride  was  there ; 
To  make  a  MINNIEmum  of  care. 
She  came  to  GRETA  guests  so  gay 
Clad  in  the  GARBO  holiday, 
LAUREL  AND  HARDY  evergreen 
Made  for  the  WALLS  a  leafy  SCREEN, 
And  Stars  indoor  and  out  shone  bright 
As  if  it  were  a  fair  JUNE  KNIGHT. 
And  made  for  those  two  lucky  mice 
A  PICTUREGOER'S  paradise; 
Their  laughter  seemed  to  reach  the  sky, 
Nor  cANNA  NEAGLE  fly  so  high; 
Sweet  JESSIE  was  their  dancing  star 
For  she  is  no  MATTHEWSelah, 
RALPH  crossed  the  LYNNtel  midst  applause 
The  picture  of  good  Santa  Claus. 
"  ARLISSten  MERLE  will  sing  !  "  he  cried. 
"  Come  OBERON  the  sunny  side." 
WhUe  POP-EYE  thought  it  was  not  nice 
Bad  SaiLORETTA  YOUNGster's  ice. 
"TIP-UP  your  glasses,  FILM  'em  quick, 
Before  your  EXIT,"  laughed  our  MICK.— 
Nancy  Gunter,  Clock  House,  High  Street,  Tenby, 
Pern.,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 

Welcomed  Home  ! 

cfore  I  married,  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  was 
regular  film-fan,  priding  myself  on 
knowing  almost  everything  I  could  know  about 
film  actors  and  actresses,  films,  etc.  (thanks  to 
the  help  of  the  Picturegoer),  forming  my  own 
opinions,  discussing  films  from  every  angle 
with  my  friends,  and  being  a  rather  over- 
critical  patron  altogether. 

Well,  after  settling  down  to  the  "  happy- 
cver-aftcr  "  stage  and  welcoming  a  baby  son 
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to  our  small  circle,  I  am  realising  that  M.-G.-M., 
Gaumont  British,  etc.,  etc.,  are  still  making 
films. 

On  entering  a  kinema  now,  I  feel  I  am  amongst 
old  friends,  and  a  nice  comfortable  glow  makes 
me  say  to  myself  :  "  \  am  glad  to  see  you  all 
again,"  and  I  do  not  feel  hcdf  so  critical  as  I  used 
to,  because  I  can  see  now  that  every  actor  or 
actress,  from  star  to  small  part  player  is  trj'ing 
to  please  me  personally. — (Mrs.)  C.  Pernel,  17 
Thorald  Rd.,  Boues  Park,  N .22,  who  is  awarded 
the  second  prize  of  10s.  Qd. 

An  Ill-timed  Blow 

fkAr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  is  the  year's  best  film. 

I  must,  however,  make  one  protest.  Mr. 
Deeds  would  have  realised  that  the  eflect  of  his 
sp>eech  in  court  would  be  neutralised  by  his  act 
of  contempt  when  he  punched  the  lawyer. 

He  had  quickly  understood  the  motives  of 
other  schemes  for  his  wealth  and  would  have 
realised  that  his  sanity  was  questioned  because 
he  had  asked  for  an  account  of  the  estate.  Surely 
he  would  have  unmasked  the  plotters  by  de- 
manding that  details  be  placed  before  the 
Court? 

I  admit  the  punch  had  the  audience's  approval, 
thus  proving  the  director  had  anticipated  their 
wish,  but  it  was  an  ill-timed  blow. 

It  should  have  been  delivered  after  Mr.  Deeds 
had  secured  the  verdict  and  thus  have  been 
the  first  action  of  a  certified  sane  man. — Frank 
Armstrong,  115  Hurlingham  Road,  London,  S.W  6. 

Wise  Guy  ! 

I know  too  much  !  I  know  the  time  my  favourite 
film-stars  rise  in  the  morning,  the  name  of 
the  soap  with  which  they  wash,  the  make-up 
they  use,  the  clothes  they  wear  and  their 
favourite  meals. 

I  know  their  homes,  having  seen  photographs 
of  them,  their  peculiarities,  their  pastimes  and 
hobbies,  their  past  and  present  life  and  their 
romances. 

I  know  the  type  of  jewellery  they  wear,  the 
cigarettes  they  smoke,  in  fact  I  could  tell  certain 
stars  their  life  story  better  than  they  themselves 
could  relate  it. 

Thinking  it  over  I  consider  myself  lucky  to 
be  just  plain. — Harry  A.  T.  Double,  16  Walnut 
Tree  Walk,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

Ivy  Wants  to  Know 

This  is  about  the  tenth  time  I  have  written 
to  you,  so  perhaps  you  will  take  pity  on 
me  this  time  and  print  my  letter,  just  to  see  if 
any  Picturegoer  readers  can  answer  my 
questions. 

(1)  Why  doesn't  Joan  Crawford  play  a  poor 
working  girl  part,  and  give  the  society  dames 
a  miss? 

(2)  Why  does  Miriam  Hopkins  always  look 
as  though  she  is  going  to  cry  ? 

(3)  Why  doesn't  Ginger  Rogers  stick  to 
dancing,  she  can't  sing? 

(4)  Why  doesn't  Rosalind  Russell  stop  being 
quite  so  "  nice  "  ? 

(5)  Why  doesn't  Grace  Moore  stop  flashing 
her  sugary  smile  about? 

(6)  Why  doesn't  some  producer  reali.se  what 
a  great  little  actress  Isabel  Jewell  is? 

(7)  Why  doesn't  Jean  Harlow  take  a  few 
lessons  in  voice  culture?  Hers  is  much  too 
harsh. — Ivy  Okell.  166  Highbury  Grove.  Cosham, 
Portsmouth,  Hants. 

Way  for  a  Miracle  ! 

Have    we    not    forgotten    the  fundamental 
thing  about  the  screen— the  fact  that  it  is 
a  miracle  ? 

Grumble  if  you  like  at  certain  films,  praise 
certain  stars  and,  if  you  are  built  that  way, 
form  fan-clubs,  but  for  Keystone's  sake  do  no< 
forget  that  every  time  yoxi  sit  watching  tht 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Brown-Blond 

Hair  nArvmiY...sAtuY.. 

New  "Sun-Action"  Shampoo-Rinse  washes  Mousy 
Brownish  Hair  2-4  SHADES  LIGHTER 

BLONDES  ! — You  know  how  the  sun  will  turn 
inous.y.  even  brownish  blond  hair  several  shades 
lighter — make  it  beautifully  light — so  appealing  to 
your  friends.  You  can't  have  summer  sun  all  the  time, 
but  Sta-blond  docs  the 
same  thing  in  the  same 
natural  way  as  the  sun 
—  it  makes  hair  even 
nore  beautiful,  keeps  it 
soft  and  elastic  without 
a  trace  of  that  streaky, 
bleached  look.  This  re- 
markable "  sun-action  " 
shamptxi-rinse  combina- 
tion prevents  light  blond 
hair  from  darkening  and 
if  hair  has  already  turned 
mousy  or  brownish, 
^ta-blond  will  bring  back 
the  true  golden  beauty  of 
childhood.  Millions  of 
blondes  use  it.  Your  hair 
will  softly  gleam  with  golden 
glints — and  suy  that  way 
too  I  Sta-blond  contains  no 
lyes  or  harmful  bleaches. 


STABLOND 


THC  ■LONOE-S 
OWN 
SHAMPOO 


SOUMLLS 


■•  THE  ORIGINAL  ■ 
very  popular. 


BITING 


NEW 
NAILS 
NEXT 

,   WEEK  I 

Fr**  bookUt  Mnt  iiiMl«r  plain  icaled 
cover  explainj  bow  you  can  aaaily,  Mcretly 
and  permanently  cure  youriclf  (or  child) 
of  thii  obKctiooaMc,  hcaltli-endanc*ri"( 
habit.  No  aloe*,  no  auto-sunettion.  Naw 
JiacoTcry.    Send  Ud.  itamp  for  poataga. 

FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.), 
SI.  BrMdway,  Crouck  Eod.  Ltoiium  N J. 


ovAe^i  lihiu  to 


Romance  comes  quickly  to  the  girl  with  a  lovely  skin  and  fresh, 
healthy  complexion.  Men  cannot  resist  the  thrilling,  satin-like 
softness  of  skin  kept  beautiful  with  D  &.  R  face  creams  and  skin 
tonic.  No  girl  need  have  a  poor  complexion  if  she  follows  the 
famous  D  &.  R  way  to  loveliness.  D  &.  R  beauty  creams  keep  the 
skin  soft,  supple  and  young,  and  D  &.  R  skin  tonic  tones  up  and 
refreshes  the  pores.  Start  using  D  &.  R  beautifiers  to-day  and 
see  the  transformation  in  your  complexion  .  •  .  and  his  affections  ! 

DAGGETT  8RAMSDELL 


PERFECT  BEAUTY 


PREPARATIONS 


D  &  R  Perfect  Cold  Cream       D  &  R  Perfect  Skin  Tonic      D  &  R  Perfect  Vanishing  Cream 


SAMPLE 
OFFER 


Send   IJd.  In  stamps  with  your  name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope  for 
sample  tubes  of  D  &  R  Beauty  Creams,  to  Stemco,  Ltd.,  Dept.  PicturegoerNov.21. 
128.  Albert  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.I. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


Hiull  bottle  8d.,  poet  lOd. ; 
1/4  ilie.poetl/*:  l/«,p«et 
a/t;i/».  poet  4/1. 


FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADEI  NE 

If  tafe,  •ore  &nd  tlmple  to  om  ;  one  liquid; 
aothlog  iojariow ;  pernument  and  wubAbte ;  40 
jmx%'  repQtetlon;  told  in  &U  utunltinU;  ftAt* 
coloor.   Se«  Medicftl  Certificate  encloMd. 

AT    ALL  CHEMISTS 
orShadalM  Oo^  D*pt.  A..  49  Chvehfleld  Road. 


<rAr  SMOKING 


Soothe  tickling 
throats.  Fresh- 
en the  mouth. 


TASTE  GOOD-DO  GOOD 


^  'What  a  i^er feet  Present!^ 

The  Denman  Complete  Curling  Outfit  (containing 
the  Denman  Curl-Comb,  Curl-Cream  and  Braids) 
provides  everything  needed  for  making  lovely  curls 
v/ithout  any  bother. 

Just  a  tiny  squeeze  of  the  Curl-set  on  the  comb — 
pass  it  though  the  hair — a  turn  of  the  wrist  v/ith  the 
Curl-comb  and  you  have  the  perfect  curl.  Simple, 
isn't  it  ?  The  Denman  Curl-Comb — comb  and  curler 
In  one — sets  your  hair — anywhere — in  a  restaurant  or  theatre  cloakroom — like  lightning. 
Complete  outfit  V-  from  leading  stores  and  chemists,  or  Vi,  Post  Free,  direct  from — 

DENMAN    PRODUCTS,    Ltd.    (Dept.   P.),    169    Regent    St.,    London,  W.I 
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WHO'S  Who 


AM  AM  I 

MANICURE  SETS 


Every  modern  girl  will  be  delighted 
with  these  Amami  Manicure  Sets. 
Amami  have  excelled  even  themselves 
in  such  smart  up-to-date  packs.  And  just 
look  at  the  prices  !  Go  and  inspect  them 
to-day  at  your  Chemists,  Hairdressers  or 
Stores.  Be  in  good  time  for  Christmas  ! 


AMAMI  MANICURE  SETS 

e^^l'B  •  2^6  •  5^- 

royds 


Marlene  Dietrich 

THE  current  queen  of  the  British  movie  scene 
was  bom  in  BerUn  on  December  27,  1904, 
or  1902  if  you  prefer  the  earlier  publicity  data 
on  the  subject.  Her  father  was  an  army  ofl&cer 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  War. 

Marlene  originally  intended  to  be  a  violinist, 
but  an  accident  to  her  left  wrist  ended  her 
musical  career  and  she  studied  drama  instead  at 
Max  Reinhardt's  famous  academy.  The  actress 
had  her  first  stage  part  in  the  German  version 
of  Broadway,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
divided  her  time  between  musical  comedy  and 
pictures  without  attracting  international  notice. 
Then  came  her  discovery  by  Josef  von  Sternberg, 
The  Blue  Angel,  and  Hollywood  glory.  The 
star  made  her  American  d^but  in  Morocco,  and 
since  then  she  has  appeared  in  Dishonoured, 
Shanghai  Express,  Blonde  Venus,  The  Song  of 
Songs,  The  Scarlet  Empress,  The  Devil  is  a  Woman 
(which  she  considers  her  best  picture).  Desire, 
and  Garden  of  Allah.  She  is  now  making 
Knight  Without  Armour  at  Denham. 

Marlene  has  red-gold  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
is  5  ft.  5  in.  tall,  and  weighs  8  st.  8  lb. 

Alan  Dinehart 

BORN  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  October  3, 
1889,  this  popular  "heavy"  deserted  the 
University  of  Missouri  for  a  stage,  touring 
company.  He  reached  Broadway  in  The  Gypsy 
Trail,  and  was  for  years  a  star  of  the  "legitimate " 
drama  in  New  York. 

Dinehart  entered  pictures  in  1931  and  was 
soon  one  of  the  busiest  character  actors  in 
Hollywood.   In  27  months  he  made  33  pictures. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Cont. 


flickering  screen  you  are  watching  a  miracle. 

Just  as  you  are  about  to  condemn  So-and-so 
for  bad  direction  or  Thingummy  for  poor  photo- 
graphy go  down  on  your  knees  (metaphorically, 
or  you  may  be  put  out)  and  thank  heaven  that 
you  can  see  a  motion  picture  at  all.  Recall  that 
people  used  to  cheer  like  mad  at  the  sight  of  a 
slide  that  was  still . 

I  think  we  have  all  forgotten  about  the 
magical  element  of  the  kinema.  Even  the  most 
naive  of  picturegoers  is  blas6  about  it :  yet  we 
could  enjoy  our  films  much  better  if  we  remem- 
bered it. 

Hang  it  all !  They  actually  move  ! — Douglas 
A.  Maitland,  29a  Meldon  Terrace,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  6. 

Divided  We— Stand  ! 

After  reading  in  a  recent  Picturegoer  of 
the  expected  dissolution  of  the  Laurel  and 
Hardy  partnership,  readers  may  be  interested 
to  know  of  aa  early  film  in  which  the  two  stars 
appeared — but  not  together  ! 

I  recently  saw  at  a  local  church  hall  a  silent 
comedy  film  of  which  both  the  title  and  cast 
were  missing.  The  film  dealt  with  a  divorce 
case  in  which  Charlie  Chase  was  sued  by  his  wife 
(actress  not  recognised)  on  the  grounds  of 
f>ersistent  cruelty. 

In  the  course  of  a  quarrel  between  husband 
and  wife  a  policeman  intervened,  he  was  fat 
and — yes,  you're  right — it  was  Oliver  Hardy. 

To  continue  the  story,  the  case  was  taken  to 
court  and  the  defendant's  lawyer  was  none  other 
than  Stan  Laurel,  who  in  a  very  small  part 
succeeded  in  stealing  the  film  from  Charlie 
Chase. 

"  United  "  they  may  stand,  but  "  divided" 
Laurel  definitely  did  not  fall. — Frank  Eraser, 
20  Bath  Lane  Terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  4. 

A  Novel  Angle 

Being  a  University  student,  and  conse(iuently 
a  regular  filmgoer,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  films  being  produced  nowadays  are 
getting  into  a  rut  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  novel  method  of  presenta- 
tion.    I  suggest  that  the  camera  should  be  used 


Recent  appearances  include  Thanks  a  Million, 
In  Old  Kentucky,  Your  Uncle  Dudley,  The 
Pay  Off,  It  Had  to  Happen,  Everybody' s  Old  Man, 
and  Human  Cargo. 

Richard  Dix 

WITH  63  starring  vehicles  to  his  credit, 
Richard  Dix  probably  holds  all  the  records 
for  stellar  staying  power.  He  has  been  in  films 
since  1921.  Before  that  he  got  his  acting 
traiaing  in  stock  and  on  the  Broadway  stage. 
His  silent  successes  included  The  Christian  and 
The  Vanishing  American.  A  lean  period  followed, 
then  Cimarron  made  him  as  a  talkie  star,  a 
position  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since. 
He  has  recently  been  seen  in  Special  Investigator, 
Yellow  Dust,  and  Devil's  Squadron. 

Like  Alan  Dinehart,  Dix  was  bom  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  is  now  41  years  old.  He  is  6  ft. 
tall,  weighs  13  st.  6  lb.,  and  is  the  father  of 
twin  sons. 

Claire  Dodd 

USUALLY  plays  "the  other  woman"  in  the 
hero's  life  and  does  it  very  well.  Claire 
was  born  in  New  York  on  a  certain  December  29. 
Aiter  failing  at  a  first  attempt  at  films,  she  got 
a  part  in  a  Ziegfeld  show  on  Broadway  and  went 
back  to  Hollywood  with  a  name  and  a  contract. 

Among  her  screen  successes  since  have  been  : 
An  American  Tragedy,  The  Match  King,  Foot- 
light  Parade,  Massacre,  Babbitt,  Roberta,  Don't 
Bet  on  Blondes,  The  Glass  Key,  The  Case  of  the 
Curious  Bride,  The  Case  of  the  Velvet  Claws, 
and  The  Case  of  Mrs.  Pembrook. 

The  star  has  green  eyes  and  blonde  hair, 
is  5  ft.  6  in.  tall,  and  weighs  8  st.  12  lb. 


more  as  a  character  in  the  plays,  and  thus  each 
kineraagoer  can  imagine  himself  to  be  actually 
taking  part,  and  not  be  a  mere  onlooker. 

I  can  foresee  that  there  might  be  many 
difficulties  and  am  not  suggesting  that  the  entire 
film  should  be  made  from  this  viewpoint,  but 
merely  that  this  "  angle  "  should  be  used  more 
frequently  as  it  would  most  certainly  give  a 
much  greater  tlirill  to  the  film-fans. 

Imagine  the  culmination  of  a  great  spy 
drama  with  the  camera  facing  a  firing-squad  1 
Or  would  it  give  the  Ambulance  Brigade  too 
much  work? — [Miss)  Iris  J.  Cathles,  Masson 
Hall,  31  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  8. 

\The  technique  Miss  Cathles  suggests  was  used 
with  great  effect  in  the  execution  scene  in  "*The 
Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa." — The  Thinker.] 

Whew  ! 

I have  read  with  great  interest,  a  number  of 
letters  which  have  been  sent  by  your  readers 
from  time  to  time,  stating  the  various  collections 
of  Film  Stars'  photos  they  have  acquired. 

In  just  under  two  years  I  have  collected 
1,200  photographs  of  Shirley  Temple,  none  of 
which  have  been  duplicated.  Amongst  these, 
there  are  65  splendid  photographs  of  Shirley, 
obtained   from   the   Picturegoer  Postcard 

S.ALON. 

Apart  from  those  already  mentioned,  I  have 
also  obtained  over  45  duplicates,  some  of  which 
are  coloured  and  enlarged  portraits  of  the  above 
numbers. 

I  wonder  if  any  reader  of  the  Picturegoer 

can  beat  this? — "  Temple  Conscious." 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  ros.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest-  ^^^B 
ing,  and  5s.  for  every  other  ^^^^^ 
letter  published  each  week.  ^^^^^^^ 
Letters  should  be  written  on  ^flP^^^^I 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and  M^^^^^^l 
should  not  exceed  150  words.  ^^^^f^^H 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The  ^^^^^^^^H 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett  ^H^^^ 
House,  Martlett  Court,  BowJ|Hfl|k|^fl| 

Street,  W.C.2.  liMnHaBii 


Hard  Water 
makes  your  hair 
Stringy,  unless 
you  wash  it 
regulatfy  with 
Shampette 


ir  SHAMPETTE 

Don't  let  "hard"  water  and  soapy  shampoos 
take  all  the  life  and  colour  from  your  hair. 
Wash  it  with  Shamjsette,  the  new  shamfxx). 
Shampette  avoids  the  ugly  grey  film  which 
soap  shampKXK  leave  when  used  with  "hard" 
water ;  it  leaves  your  hair  gloriously  soft 
and  lustrous  ;  doesn't  need  a  special  rinse. 
Make  your  hair  something  to 
be  proud  of  —  wash  it  once 
a  week  with  Shampette. 
No.  1  for  Fair  or  Medium 
hair.     No.  2  for  Dark  hair. 


SHAMPETTE 


Fourpence  per  packet 


IBH  29-42  I 


ICILMA  CO.  LTD. 


EDA  PEEL 

A  sleeping  cap  without 
a  chin  strap  !  It  protects 
your  waves  and  curls  and 
keeps  them  tidy  and 
unspoiled  throughout  the 
night.  Your  hair  can 
look  as  lovely  as  that  of 
Ida  Peel  if  you  wear  a  '  Halo '  patent  P.3  Cap.  It 
tays  securely  on  the  head,  fastened  by  elastic  bands 
ver  side  buttons.  Made  of  pretty  materials  in 
arious  designs  and  six  pastel  shades. 
1  stock  at  (or  quickly  obtainable  hj)  Hairdressers,  Drapers, 
tores,  and  BOOTS  Branches.    Price  1/6  and  1/11. 

'HALO' 

PATENT  P3  SERIES 

SLEEPING  CAP 

//  unobtainable,  please  xfrite  direct  to 
BYARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD. 
Castle  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 


FOR  EVEQY  HAIR  NEED 
THERES  A 'HALO' PRODUCT 


i 


WEATHER  THE  WEATHER  WITH 

3 


NIPITS 

jyOKE.THHOARCHEST  PASTIUiS. 


I  U  U     1  u  u 

MATTE VER 
FEELING 


POUDKE 

MATTE  VER 
can  give  it  to  ^ou 

C.OOD  LOOKS  and  confidence  — 
poise  and  happiness,  these  are  the  signs 
of  that  .\fATTEVER  FEELING.  How 
enviable  to  know  of  a  face  powder 
which  can  assure  it — Mattever  is  doing 
it,  /"/  tonts  /he  skin,  gives  a  fresh  feeling, 
stays  on  the  skin  for  hours  and  stays 
matt  and  cool.  One  always  looks 
ones  very  best — that  is  the  secret  of 
MATTEVER    FEELINC;.  |ad. 

«f  AND 

vz 

PER  BOX 


Ohiainabic  in  9  shades  frnni  all 
snod    chemists   and  hairdressers. 


To  compleif  your  nun,-  Ixauiy ;  L<'iio"i5.  Oi\  jnd 
Nighi  Ctfsiiis,  Rouges.  Lipsuflij.  Pe.funics,  Taltoni. 
Have  yon  tried  our  new  Setting  Lotion  ? 

L.T.  PIVER 

V  WW  s 

itiui;i\AiiMis  iir  ibr   MAir  iiMSH  viir.ui 

Wrile  (or  FREE  Samples  lo  ;    PARSCENT  LTD. 
Dukes  Road.  Western  Avenue,  London,  W.J 
enclosing  I  Ad.  stamp 

BOOK  OF  HAIR  STYLES 

and  the  Secret  of  Long-lasting  Waves 

Write  for  it  to: 

KERKA  P.W.  LTD. 

3S3  Oxford  Street 
London,  W.I 


American  Beauty 
tells  secret  of 

ENTICING  LIPS 


"  My  lips  have  taken  onnew  life  and  beauty 
since  I  found  Michel.  Us  colours  are 
gloriously  flattering.  It  lasts  all  day  ! 
Michel's  creamy  base  keeps  my  lips  soft 
— smooth — truly  young!  No  other  lipstick 
has  brought  so  many  compliments... none 
other  is  so  completely  perfect."  Get 
genuine  Michel  and  see  the  beauty  it  gives 
your  mouth.  Insist  on  Michel,  the 
Creator  of  the  Permanent  Lipstick  which 
changes  colour  to  suit  every  complexion. 

7  APPEALING  SHADES: 
Blonde,    Brunette,    Scarlet,  Vivid, 
Raspberry,     Cherry.      The  New 
Modem  Tint,  Capucine. 
DE  LUXE  4  6;  L.\RGE  2  6;  POPLLAR  1/6 
Ask  also  for  Michel  Rouge  and  Eve  Cosmeiique. 
Obtainable  at  all  good  shops. 


Introductory  Offer* 

CALMON  &  NEATE,  Ui..  Sole  Distributors,  \ 

8  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W.l.  : 

I  enclose  6d.  for  introductory  size  Michel  i 

Lipstick  in  shade.  ; 

Same   ; 

Address   ; 

 (P.W.4)  I 


STOMACH  PAINS  ARE 
WARNING  SIGNALS 

Never  dismiss  lightly  a  twinge  of  pain  or  a 
feeling^f  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Nature  is  trying  to  tell  you  that  all  is  not  well 
with  you.  If  you  do  not  heed  her  warning,  you 
may  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  your  neglect 
and  delay.  Nearly  all  stomach  pains  ari.se  from 
acidity.  Call  it  what  you  like — wind,  gas, 
tlatulence.  distension;  you  can  trace  them  to 
excess  acid.  The  real  danger  is  that  neglect  of 
an  acid  condition  results  in  gastric  and  even 
duodenal  ulcers  and,  as  most  people  know,  the 
surgeon's  knife  l-)ecomes  a  very  real  threat. 

Sure  and  speedy  relief  can  be  obtained,  even  in  long 
standing  cases,  by  taking  Maclean  Brand  Stomach 
Powder  after  meals.  This  powder,  known  as  the 
"signature"  brand  because  every  bottle  carries  the 
signature  "ALE.X.  C.  M.A.CLE.\N,"  has  been  the 
salvation  of  thousands.  Never  a  day  passes  without 
a  fresh  tribute  to  its  benefit  being  received  by  Macleans 
Ltd.  Don't  dela\-  another  dav  if  vour  stomach  is 
causing  you  anxiety.  The  origin,-il  M.^CLK.W  BRAND 
will  soon  put  you  right.  1/3,  2'-  and  5/-,  in  bottles 
in  cartons.    Powder  and  tabk-ts.    Never  sold  loose. 


rte 

INAI 


L§  SHORT  / 


\  Grow  tbem  to  taabloa'a  lenrtta — TtlKMy. 
■V  While  r<'u  «I«P  TM'-^  Bapl J  N«ll OPo»«r  villbrtlK 
70U  loTcij  I'.iiK  nuU.     Worict  wooden  tor  mtXH 
iborUDcd  by  Cypln;.    Try  it  I    Joat  ^vt*7  alghUjr 
''    .11  \      — Tbat't^JI    TciUmoclil]  duly.    Month*!  nypty 

MPkl*-    _  I     3/4  Po»t  tn*. 

FILTBXLTD.   •  ScH  Bmtv  SptialUli 
iI>r;t.H.0.2>Sl  BnatMr,  Clouch  End.  Loadon.  M.8 
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IT  HOLDS  POWDER 


A  complete 
beauty 
treatment 
in  one  cream 


This  is  the  better  Beauty  Treatment 
— Outdoor  Girl  Four  Purpose  Cream 
does  the  work  of  four  creams.  Use  it 
at  bedtime — it  cleanses  deeply,  the 
rich  oils  are  quickly  absorbed  and 
nourish  the  underlying  tissues.  It 
tones  and  refines,  makes  skin  supple, 
keeps  contours  firm  and  young.  Use 
it  in  the  daytime,  too,  for  if  you  wipe 
clean  with  a  tissue  after  cleansing, 
there's  not  a  trace  of  stickiness  left, 
only  a  bloom  on  the  skin  to  hold 
powder. 

Beauty  Specialists  say  the  less  you  play 
about  with  your  face,  the  longer  you'll 
hold  on  to  youthful  beauty.  That's 
why  we've  made  this  wonderful  cream. 

It  is  different  from  any 
cream  you've  ever  used 
before  — it  is  lighter,  softer, 
creamier — there's  not  the 
slightest  risk  of  stretching 
the  skin  when  you  use  it. 
Ask  for  Outdoor  Girl  Four 
Purpose  Cream— you'll 
have  four  creams  to  use  and 
only  one  to  buy  :  you  get  a 
complete  beauty  treatment 

f^l^  every  time  you  use  it. 


In  leak-proof  tubes  for  your  £0 
handbag  {also  trial  size  jars)  V 


Outd 


oor 


Girl 


FOUR    PURPOSE  CREAM 


FREE  !  Trial  beauty  outfit.  Two  shades  of  lipstick,  Olive  Oil  Face 
Powder,  and  the  New  Four  Purpose  Cream,  with  booklet  on  "  The  Art 
of  Make-up."  Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  to  Crystal  Products 
Co.  Ltd.,  32-36  City  Road  (Dept.  C  33 ),  London,  E.C.i. 

Name  

Address  


Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r\WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letter'. 

received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  an^werec 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  pleasi 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  t( 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


A  Reader  (Bimrungham). — (1)  Asterisks  as 
follows — King  Kong — four.  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  Mystery  of  the  Wax  Museum — three. 
Night  Flight  and  Men  in  White — ^two.  (2) 
Release  dates — Under  Two  Flags — Nov.  2, 
1936.  San  Francisco— Jan.  11,  1937. 
Shmv  Boat— Jan.  25,  1937. 

Picturegoer  Fan  (Warwickshire). — (1) 
Ronald  Ward  took  the  part  of  Jimmy  in 
The  Man  Behind  the  Mash.  (2)  Rafael 
Storm  took  the  part  of  Jules  in  The  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles.  (3)  Alan  Baxter,  b. 
twenty-five  years  ago,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
light  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes,  married 
Barbara  Williams.  (4)  Melvyn  Douglas,  b. 
April  5,  1901,  Macon,  Georgia,  married 
Helen  Gahagan.  6  ft.,  brown  hair  and  eyes. 
(5)  Fredric  March,  b.  Aug.  31,  1898,  Racine, 
Wis.,  S  ft.  11  in.,  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
married  Florence  Eldridge.  (6)  Ross 
Alexander,  b.  New  York,  July  27,  1908, 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  6  ft.  1}  in.,  married 
Anne  Nagel.  (7)  Kent  Taylor,  b.  May  11, 
Nashua,  Iowa,  6ft.,  dark  wavy  hair,  brown  eyes. 

Eddie, — ^Write  to  Philip  Reed  c/o  United 
Artists  Studios. 

D.  B.  (Lytham). — Nelson  Eddy,  b. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  29,  1901, 
blond,  blue  eyes,  unmarried,  6  ft.,  175  lbs. 
Latest  film  Maytime  with  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios. 

Crosby  Fan  (Bedford). — Running  time 
and  release  date — Rhythm  on  the  Range — 
85  min.,  Jan.  18,  1937.  Show  Boat,  114 
mins.,  Jan.  25,  1937. 

George  Ernest  Fan  (Cardiff). — (1) 
George  Ernest,  b.  Nov.  20,  1921,  latest  film 
Educating  Father.  (2)  Latest  films  as  follows 
—John  MiUs—O.H.M.S.  Jean  Arthur— 
The  Plainsman.  Madge  Evans — Pennies  from 
Heaven.  Freddie  Bartholomew — Lloyds  of 
London.  Louis  Hayward — Class  Prophecy. 
Margot  Grahame — Crime  Over  London. 
Jimmy  Hanley — Cotton  Queen. 

K.  (Greenwich). — Robert  Cumming's 
latest  films  Three  Cheers  for  Love  and  Desert 
Gold.  His  photograph  is  not  obtainable 
from  the  Postcard  Salon.  I  suggest  you  write 
to  him  c/o  Paramount  asking  him  to  let  you 
have  a  photograph  and  enclosing  an  Inter- 
national Money  Order  to  the  value  of  Is. 
with  your  request. 

E.  W.  S.  (Portsmouth).— The  ballet 
music  in  Escape  Me  Never  was  composed 
specially  for  the  film  by  British  &  Dominions 
staff  composer  and  is  not  published. 

TOPSY  (Birmingham). — (1)  Henry  Fonda, 
b.  May  16, 1905,  Grand  Island,  Labaska,  write 
to  him  c/o  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Studios. 
(2)  Dick  Powell  took  the  part  of  Scotty  in  Foot- 
light  Parade.  Centre-spreads  of  his  films  as 
follows — Forty-Second  Street — May  6,  1933. 
GoWDig«<rjo/1933— June  17,  1933.  Wonder 
Bar— April  14,  1934.  Gold  Diggers  of  1935— 
April  20,  1935.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — 
Oct.  12,  1935  and  supplement — Oct.  19, 
1935.  (3)  Nelson  Eddy  making  Maytime 
with  Jeanette  MacDonald  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Film  Crazy  (Durham). — (1)  Michael 
Whalen,  b.  June  30,  Pennsylvania,  real 
name  Joseph  Kenneth  Shovlin.  (2)  Arthur 
Tracy,  b.  June  25,  1903,  Philadelphia,  un- 
married. The  Street  Singer ' '  was  the 
name  Arthur  Tracy  used  for  five  years  on 
commercial  radio  in  America  before  entering 
films.  (3)  Ross  Alexander,  b.  New  York, 
July  27,  1908.  (4)  Gracie  Fields  is  married 
to  Archie  Pitt. 


R.  D.  (Erith).— Bing  Crosby,  b.  May  2 
1904,  Tacoma,  Washington,  married  Dixit 
Lee.  So  far  as  we  know  he  has  not  visitec 
England. 

George  Brent  &  Patricia  Ellis  Fan.— 
(1)  Cornelius  Keefe  took  the  part  of  Harrj 
Brooks  in  Tumbling  Tumbleweeds.  (2)  S< 
far  as  we  know  Kitty  Kelly  and  Kathleer 
Kelly  are  not  related.  Kitty  Kelly,  is  Iris! 
and  was  born  in  New  York.  Kathleen  Kelly*! 
father  was  a  London  electrical  engineer  and 
she  was  bom  in  Westminster  1912.  (3] 
Asterisks  as  follows — Special  Agent — three 
While  the  Patient  Slept,  The  Case  of  tht 
Lucky  Legs  and  The  Payoff — one.  (4)  Rut! 
Roland,  b.  1893.  (5)  Latest  films— Patricin 
Ellis,  scheduled  for  Come  Up  Smiling  anc 
Melody  for  Turn  with  James  Melton.  Georg< 
Brent  to  make  Safari  in  Paradise  witt 
Jean  Arthur. 

Ken's  Girl. — No,  Dick,  William  and 
Eleanor  Powell  are  not  related  to  one 
another. 

W.  W.  (Glasgow). — The  version  of  "  Th« 
Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew  ' '  rendered  by 
Billy  Bennett  in  "  Soft  Lights  and  Sweet 
Music ' '  was  a  modified  version  of  the 
original  stage  adaptation  of  the  poem.  Th< 
original  poem  is  second  poem  in  book 
called  "  Songs  of  the  Sourdough ' '  by 
Robert  Service,  published  by  Benn's  Essej 
Library,  3s.  6d. 

K.  H.  (Oxford). — Latest  films— John 
Mills — O.H.M.S.  Ross  Alexander— CViina 
Clipper  and  Kid  Galahad.  (3)  Nova  Pilbeani 
— Non-Stop  New  York. 

G.  H.  (Palmers  Green). — I  suggest  you 
write  to  London  Films  about  an  illustration 
of  the  men's  costume  in  Things  to  Come. 

A  Bristol  Reader. — Mae  West,  b.  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  no  year  given.  Played  first 
screen  role  in  Night  after  Night.  Her  latest 
film  is  Go  West  Young  Man. 

J.  H.  (Staffs). — Photographs  of  George 
Raft,  Robert  Taylor,  Bing  Crosby,  James 
Cagney,  Fred  Astaire  and  Franchot  Tone 
obtainable  from  the  Postcard  Salon,  85 
Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each, 
2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

John  Stuart  Fan  (Edinburgh). — (1)  The 
Secret  Voice  released  June  29,  1936.  Reason- 
able Doubt  not  fixed.  (2)  Tom  Helmore,  b. 
Kensington,  Jan.  4,  1904,  5  ft.  11  in.,  fair 
hair,  green  eyes;  educated  Tonbridge 
College,  entered  accountant's  office.  Com- 
menced stage  work  touring  under  Henry 
Edwards.  Entered  films  in  1924.  I..atest 
film.  The  Right  Age  to  Marry. 

Chester  Morris  Fan  (Birmingham). — 
The  only  recent  version  of  Michael  Strogo^ 
we  have  heard  of  is  the  one  to  be  made  for 
Radio  Films  under  the  technical  supervision 
of  Joseph  N.  Ermolieff.  Adolf  Wohlbruck 
and  Margot  Grahame  are  to  star. 

R.  S.  (Sheffield). — Myrna  Loy  and  Warner 
Baxter  have  played  together  in  Crooks  in 
Clover,  Strictly  Confidential  and  To  Mary 
With  Love.  (2)  A  Shirley  Temple  took  the 
part  of  Betty  Shaw  in  Mcmdcday  but  this  is 
not  the  Shirley  Temple  of  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl.  (3)  No,  Jacqueline  Giovanni  did  not 
appear  in  The  Turmel. 

Marie  (Kent). — (1)  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt died  in  March,  1923.  (2)  The  late 
George  Grossmith  was  married  to  Gertrude 
Rudge.  (3)  Robert  Harris  was  bom  on 
March  28. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


The  Radio,  Stage  and  Screen  Club 
invites  application  for  membership.  Members 
receive  a  quarterly  magazine  containing 
criticisms,  articles,  answers  to  queries,  etc. 
For  full  particulars,  write  to  The  Secretary, 
29  Carlinglord  Road,  N.W.3. 

•  •  • 

All  those  interested  in  the  Ramon  Novarro 
Service  League  should  write  to  Mrs.  Lewis 
Foss,  British  Manager,  21  Endcrsleigh 
Gardens,  Hendon,  London,  N.W.4,  for 
full  particulars  of  this  interesting  club. 

•  •  • 

A  John  Mills  Fan  Club  is  in  course  of 
formation.  This  club  is  personally  ack- 
nowledged by  Mr.  Mills  and  all  enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Isabel  Minors, 
3  Hainault  Avenue,  Westcliff,  Essex. 

•  •  • 

The  International  Film  Club  has  now 
taken  over  the  Anna  Lee  Fan  Club.  Miss 
Lee  takes  a  keen  interest  in  her  club,  and  an 


autographed  photograph  with  a  personal 
letter  is  sent  to  each  new  member.  Readers 
interested  in  this  club  should  write  to  the 
Secretary,  I.F.C,  9  Mincing  Lane,  London, 
E.C.3,  lor  full  particulars. 
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WAVES  FOR  YOU' 


TO  KEEP 
Children's  Hair  Lovely! 

Mothers  are  now  working  the  same  miracles 
for  their  children's  hair  that  they  have  found  are 
so  easily  performed  for  their  own — with 
'  Danderine.' 

Natural  oils  removed  by  soap  and  water  are 
promptly  restored  to  the  hair  by  '  Danderine.' 
Natural  curl  is  accentuated.  A  child's  hair  is 
easily  "  trained  ";  is  kept  orderly,  clean,  sparkling. 
A  few  drops  of  this  fragrant  liquid  on  the  brush 
each  time  the  hair  is  arranged.  That  is  all  that's 
needed  ! 

Waves  "  set  '*  with  '  Danderine  '  last  longer. 
And  they  look  nicer.  Thicker,  longer,  more 
abimdant  hair  is  sure  to  follow  for  every  member 
when  '  Danderine  '  becomes  a  regiilar  habit  with 
your  family.  It  helps  stop  falling  hair.  Dissolves 
dandruff.  Changes  dull,  brittle,  lifeless  hair  into 
hair  that  fairly  sparkles  with  new  life  and  lustre  ! 
J  Of  Chemists  and  Stores,  i  3,  2  6  and  4/6. 

Danderine 

FOR  THE  HAIR  — 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE 

without  Calomel  —  and  you'll  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  full  of  vim  and  vigour 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pints  of  liquid  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in  the 
bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  con- 
stipated. Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk,  and  the  world  looks  pimk. 

Laxatives  help  a  little,  but  a  mere  bowel  movement 
doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good  old 
Carters  Brand  LittJe  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two 
pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "  up 
and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carters  Brand  Little  Liver 
Pills.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  1  3d.  and  3  -. 


BE  A  "BROWNETTE" 

Don't  slay  "Blonde."     Hollywood  Says  it  makes 
Harsh  effects — ■" Brownette"  Tones  of  Spun  Gold 
and  Bronze,  Softer,  Richer,  More  Lovely. 

Ultra  Blonde  Hair  requires  "make-up"  that's  too  harshly 
1  light  to  be  lovely — warmer  tones  of  powder  and  rouge  look 
Ibetter.  Get  the  popular  "Brownette"  eOect  rraised  -by 
Uean  Harlow,  who  has  deserted  blonde  hair  and  thrills  more 
luan  ever  with  her  new-found  glamour.  Hennafoam,  with- 
lant  dye  or  bleach,  puts  subtle  lyric  tones  of  bronze,  copper, 
lamber,  amethyst,  sapphire,  mahogany,  coral  and  other 
ibHcinating  tones  into  the  hair  of  blonde  or  l>runette — the 
iMult  is  a  new  loveliness  called  "Brownette".  Try  Hennafoam 
IMd  see  the  new  glory  it  brings  to  faces  that  have  "never 
liad  a  chance"  in  the  grip  of  peroxide  or  old-style  "dead" 
Idampoos.  See  Hennafoam  reveal  a  new  and  wanner  glow 
|[f  loveliness— in  the  face  as  well  as  the  hair.  Only  6d.  a  double- 
IIk  package  from  most  Chemists,  Stores,  Bieauty  Salons, 
Icdirect  from  KATHLEEN  COURT  (Eng.),  Ltd.,  Suite  B.T., 
llM  Regent  Street,  London,  W.L  Hennafoam  is  the 
lihaiDpoo  of  the  Stars  and  the  pinnacle  of  real  good  value. 


HENNAFOAM' 


loesn't  dye,  doesn't  bleach 


-BUT  IT  DOES  dazzle: 


! 


No  matter  how  tcralght  your  hair  is  now,  Voio^r>--_ 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  willfive  you 
lustrous  natural  waves.     No  curlin{  irons  or  heat 
to  ruin  the  hair  I 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.   1/6  tube 
laits  2  weeks.    (For  Baby's  hair  Curly  ^ 
Top  is  equally  effective  at  1/3  per  tube.) 
Sold  by  most  (ood  chemists  includinf 
Boou,  or  post  free  from: — 
THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  T) 
II  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes, 


Protect  Your  Christmas  Dresses 
NO  MORE  UNDERARM 
DRESS  DISCOLORATION 

You  can  forget  uncomfortable,  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory 
"  Dress-shields,"  yet  get  complete  protection  for  your  dresses. 
"SUDOL"  is  the  new  LIQUID  DRESS-PRESERVER. 
You  just  dab  it  round  the  underarm  of  your  dress  ...  it  is 
quite  harmless  to  even  the  most  delicate  fabrics  and  is  not 
noticeable  .  .  .  the  material  is  immediately  moisture-  and  acid- 
proof.  "  SUDOL  "  will  ensure  that  your  dresses  will  keep 
their  freshness  indefinitely.  A  1/6  bottle  is  sufficient  for  ten 
dresses.  Get  a  bottle  to-day  from  your  Chemist  or  Stores, 
or  1/9  post  free  from — 

SUDOL  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 

Dept.  "  B  " 
7  Bruton  Street,  London,  W.  1 


SUDOL 


"*   THE  SCIENTIFll 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 

Buy  a  tube  of  Lashtone  and  use  it  regu- 
larly each  night  before  retiring.    It  gives 
ever}'  woman,  whatever  her  colouring,  long, 
dark,  curling  evelashes. 

From  Boots,  Tlmothr  VhitM.  Taylors,  Harrodi,  S«Uridce«,  Whitcleyi  and 
fcil  Hich-clui  Chemistj.  Blorcs,  Besatr  Pulonn,  etc.  Phca  2  6  get  lalw. 
Id  eu«  of  dilHcoltT  lend  P.O.  diiMl  to  LASHTONE  PBODUCTS  (D<pl.  1), 
7i.  BATHAH   STBEET.  N  W  1.  and  •  tntx  will  be  MDt  to  you  Poit  Free. 


o/(2z^  TAAi/ekhukMA 

Send  for  this  book  to-day  showing  the  full  range  of 
styles  and  colours  in  which  your  name  can  be 
woven,  by  posting  the  coupon  below.  It  will  help 
you  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  loss  or  confusion 
with  your  linen. 


NAMES 


To  J.  It  J.  CASH  Ltd.  (Dept.  N.K.9),  Coventry. 

Please  send  me  Free  Copy  of  yoiu-  booklet 
"Lose  Less  Linen." 

Same  

Addrets  _  -  


Women    everywhere  are 
sending   us   their  praises 
of   the   astonishing  NU- 
STYLE  Corselette. 
' '  My  figure  displayed  nothing 
but  ugliness  until  a  friend  told 
me  about  the  NU- STYLE 
discovery,"  says  one  delight- 
ed wearer.  Another  wearer 
says  she  was  asked  "Are 
you  a  Mannequin  ?  "  and 
yet  a  short  time  before 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  un- 
shapely   figure    which  no 
garment  seemed  to  fit.  This 
skilful  corselette  cannot  fail 
to  give  perfect  figure  grace- 
fulness and  complete  com- 
fort to  every  wearer. 
In  Pink  Coutille,  with  under- 
belt,  rustproof  steels  arui  four 
suspenders.  Has  unique  ex- 
tending back  which  cannot 
"ride  up." 

PRICE  8/11    Postage  id. 

Sizes  30-46  ins.  bust. 
Try  It  In  your  own  home  without  obligation  to  ptirchase. 

DEPOSIT  Balance  may  be  paid  in  one  sum 
|w  SECURES        ^  montlily  instalments  of  2/-  if 

NO  EXTRA  FOR  EA^y'tERMS 


Please  send  me  an  Ambron  "Nu-Style' 
Corselette.  I  enclose  deposit  and  ♦d. 
postage,  and  will  remit  balance  in  one 
sum  or  by  monthly  instalments 
(Enclose  with  full  name  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  and  address,  together 
with  Bust  arU  Hips  measurenunts  and  crossed  postal  order  for 
Ijid. [deposit  and  postage)  Overseas  fuUcashotUy.  Satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.     Post  to —  Pctgr  N21 

AMBROSE  WILSON  Ltd. 

273  Ambron  House, 
60  Vanxhatl  Bridge  Road,  London.  S.W.I 


GREY 

STREAKS 

that  prematurely 
age  you  can    be  I 
safely  restored 
to   their  natural! 
colour  with 


SEND 
US  A 
FAIR  SIZE 
CUTTING 
FROM  THE 
GREYEST  PART  OF 
YOUR  HAIR  AND  WE 
WILL  TREAT  THIS  WITH 
THE  CORRECT  SHADE  OF 
TUNISIAN  HENNA  TO  SHOW 
YOU   THE   ACTUAL  EFFECT. 

No  charge  or  oblitoiion. 

FREE  TEST 

To  THE  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO.  LTD. 
Dept.  P.W.,   PERIVALE.  Greenford,  Middx. 

I  ertclose  a  cutting  of  my  grey  hair  for  you 
to  advise  me  which  shade  of  henna  to  use. 


State  shade  required 


If  other  preparation* 
have  been  used,  write 
(ivinf  full  detaJlt. 
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EVENING 
IN  PARIS 


PERFUME  &  POWDER 

A  lx)x  of  teauty,  a  Lottie  of 
Leauty,  Ly  Bourjois  !  Evening 
in  Paris  powder  gives  your 
skin  an  exquisitely  flattering 
soft  focus  finisk.  Evening 
in  Pans  perfume  kas  an 
irresistiLly  lovely  fragrance. 
TKe  wonder  is  tkat  suck  ckarm 
skoulJ  cost  so  little.  Perfume 
from  lis  to  21^-,  P  owder  lf9. 


There  is  a  complete 
range  of  Beauty 
Preparations  all 
delicately  perfumed 
with  "  Evening  in 
Paris."  Do  not  for- 
get "  Evening  in 
Paris "  perfumed 
Eau  de  Cologne  in 
your  bath,  for  your 
hair,  in  the  sick 
room,  etc.  Generous 
sizei-  from  1/6. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

T  SHALL  be  happy  to  help  you  with  any  beauty  query  that  may 
be  bothersome.  Address  your  letter  to  "  Anne,"  Martlett  House, 
Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2,  and  enclose  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  the  reply.  ^ 


Keeping  in  trim  for  her  arduous 
work  before  the  cameras  is  a 
fetish  with  Sally  Eilers.  Here 
she  is  unth  her  daily  set-up — a 
tall  glass  of  ice-cold  milk. 

-rmr— IGURES  are  fashionable,  for 

Hill        they  suit  the  present-day 

Ml  modes.  The  girl  without 
IllH  a  bust  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  fashionable  dresses  do 
not  sit  so  well  on  her  as  on  her  more 
feminine  sister.  On  the  other  hand 
a  bust  that  is  over-developed  is 
equally  unmodish.  Developer  reduce, 
what  can  be  done  about  it  ? 

This  is  a  beauty  problem  which  is 
none  too  easily  solved.  This  purely 
feminine  question  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  secret  of  Nature.  Like 
many  other  womanly  attributes  it  is 
a  question  of  the  activities  of  certain 
internal  glands.  And,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  influence  them. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of 
development  first,  for  it  is  perhaps 
a  shade  easier  than  reduction.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  delicate  part  of  the  body, 
one  that  is  very  sensitive  to  injury. 

If  your  chest  development  gener- 
ally is  poor,  it  is  as  well  to  massage 
the  parts  surrounding  the  bust. 
This  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  fill 
out  salt-cellars  and  hollows. 

You  can  use  a  feeding  cream  or  olive 
oil.  Probably  the  cream  is  pleasanter 
than  the  oil. 

Spread  the  cream  from  the  collar 
bone  downwards.  Then  take  a  soft 
rubber  bristled  brush,  soften  in  hot 
soapy  water  and  massage  in  the  cream 
with  small  upward  and  outward 
movements. 

The  best  time  to  do  this  is  after  your 
bath,  for  the  pores  are  open  and  ready 
to  absorb  the  nourishment.  Afterwards 
rub  in  a  soapy  lather  with  the  same 


brush,  rinse  and  dry.  Next  douche  the 
bust  itself  with  some  tepid  water  to  give 
tone  to  the  muscles. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  your  exercises, 
.An  imitation  of  the  breast  stroke  as 
used  in  swimming  is  about  the  best 
I  know.  Swimming  itself  is  the  most 
effective  developer  there  is,  but  if  you 
cannnot  take  this,  practise  the  breast 
stroke  regularly  lying  face  downwards 
across  your  bed. 

Get  upon  your  feet  and  do  another 
exercise.  Stand  with  feet  parallel,  and 
stretch  out  the  anus  level  with  the 
shoulders,  with  the  palms  uppermost. 
Now  twirl  the  arms  in  circles,  first 
backwards  and  then  forwards. 

This  exercise  has  effect  on  the  big 
muscles  that  support  the  breasts. 
Therefore,  not  only  is  it  good  for 
developing  the  bust,  but  it  also  helps 
those  that  suffer  from  flabby  drooping 
busts. 

Flabby  busts  also  benefit  from 
douching  with  cold  water  and  a  stiflf 
rubber  sponge,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
toilet  eau  de  Cologne  to  the  water. 

A  mild  reducing  soap  may  also  be 
used,  and  a  toilet  reducing  vinegar  is 
quite  harmless.  This  can  be  dabbed  on 
with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  night  and' 
morning.  Really  strong  camphor  re- 
ducing lotions  are  not  advisable. 

Is  there  any  guarantee  of  success 
with  these  methods  ?  Frankly,  no.  But 
they  are  worth  trying  because  they 
succeed  with  some  people.  Give  them 
a  fair  trial.  If  the  results  are  not  all  you 
wish,  then  other  expedients  should  be 
considered. 

Nature's  failure  in  this  matter  of  a 
beautiful  figure  can  quite  well  be 
camouflaged  in  these  days  of  clever 
corsetry  and  brassieres,  and  none  but 
the  wearer  need  be  any  the  wiser. 

Be  sure  to  write  to  me  if  you  would  like 
further  information  on  any  point  of  this 
intimate  subject. 

N.  D.  (Watford). — You  can  obtain  the 
new  Hollywood  hair  shade,  brownette,  by 
using  Hennafoam.  Your  fair  hair  is  the 
type  which  needs  brightening  without  dying 
and  this  is  exactly  what  Hennafoam  will 
do.  Price  6d.,  you  can  get  it  from  all  cheaists 
and  beauty  salons. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  M.  Daniels,  Kildare,  Ryde  Road, 
Seaview,   I.-o'-W.,  for : — 

First  a  Girl 

It's  a  Boy 

Are  These  Our  Children? 
Doubting  Thomas 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
James  Mountford,  8  Beckett  Avenue, 
Meir,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  : — 

Beauty 

False  Fac«s 

Behind  the  Make-Up 

White  Face 
Miss   J.   Callaghas,   44   Loftus  Road, 
Shepherds  Bush,  W.12,  for  :— 

Heat  Wave 

We're  Not  Dressing 

Rain 

The  Wet  Parade 
Mrs.  a.  Faux,  80  Hazlebury  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W.6.,    for  :— 

Don't  Rush  Me 
Kind  Lady 
Next  Time  We  Live 
You  Belong  to  Me 
.Miss   G.  Sansburv,  48  Conyers  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W.16,  for  :— 

The  Clock  Strikes  Eight 
There  Goes  Susie 
Without  You 
Don't  Bet  on  Blondes 
As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  TiUe 
Tales  ''  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcird 
c/o  PicTURKGOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow  Street, 
W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  M 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  UMI 
your  "  titles  "  are  submitted  on  a  postcarar- 
and  only  one  attempt  onjach  c^^j^^^^^ 
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Magnificent  greatly  enlarged 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 


"WOMAN'S  FAIR 


^  ROMAN'S  FAIR,"  the  Journal  of  Beauty— 
If))  OD.  sale  Friday,  November  20  —  is  a 
\jL/  magnificent,  greatly  enlarged  Christmas 
Number.  It  has  over  100  pages,  many  in  colours. 
It  is  lavishly  illustrated  throughout  with  beautifxil 
and  practical  drawings  and  photographs  covering 
scores  of  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  modem 
women.  There  are  many  intriguing  articles,  and 
delightful  complete  stories  by  favourite  authors. 
In  addition  this  issue  of  "  Woman's  Fair  "  has  a 
thrilling  Christmas  Surprise  for  every  reader. 
You  are  given  your  Christmas  Gift  Forms  for 


ree  Christmas  Gifts 

FREE/ 


^  6  C  Above  are  illustrations  of 
tlie  three  splendid  Christ- 
mas Gifts  which  "Woman's  Fair  "is  present- 
ing Free  to  every  one  of  its  readers.  There 
will  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  this 
fascinating  Christmas  Number  of  "Woman's 
Fair."  Don't  miss  it — and  don't  miss  these 
Gifts — order  your  copy  at  once. 


Cleansing  Cream — Free 


Jar  of  the  famous  "  Buty-Tone  ' '  Cleansing  Cream 
.  .  .  ideal  for  ensuring  a  clear  healthy  skin. 


Foundation  Cream — Free 


Jar  of  "Buty-Tone"  Foundation  Cream — famous 
for  its  effective  protection  against  atmospheric 
impurities  and  providing  a  perfect  base  for  face 
powder. 


Dress  Clip — Free 


Your  third  Free  Christmas  Gift  is  a  charming 
new-style  Glass  Dress  Clip — exclusive  to 
"Woman's  Fair" — and  now  offered  only  to 
"  Woman's  Fair  "  readers.  A  beautiful  and  per- 
manent lace  effect  has  been  achieved  in  the 
design  of  this  lovely  Dress  Clip,  by  genuine 
hand-painting.  It  can  be  worn  on  an  evening 
gown,  or  cuff  of  a  day  dress  (a  new  idea),  on  the 
latest  hats  and  on  a  square  or  V  neck.  It  adds 
distinctive  charm  if  attached  to  an  irregular  neck 
line.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  uses  of 
this  delightflil  clip. 

Full  detail*  and  the  Christmas  Gift  Formj  u>hich  rntille 
you  to  obtain  these  three  attractive  Gifts  Free — dispatched  to 
your  home  immediately — tvithout  waiting— will  be  found  in  this 
issue  of  *'  Woman's  Fair," 

If  you  haven't  seen  "  Woman's  Fair "  lately  vou  are 
missing  enthralling  entertainment  and  authoritative  advice 
and  help. 

The  demand  for  "  Woman's  Fair  increases  with  every 
issue.  This  superb  Christmas  Number — on  sale  Friday, 
November  20— six[>ence  only  as  usual— wnll  sell  out  in  record 
time.  The  onlv  way  to  make  certain  of  vour  copy  containing 
your  Forms  for  these  three  splendid  Gifts  is  to  order  it  at 
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TO  BE  SURE  . 


OR  THE  LIFEBUOY  ON  T 


lere  is  only  one  genuine  Player's  'Medium'  Navy  Cut  and  the  name 
PLAYER'S  is  a  definite  guarantee  of  the  quality  that  is  recognised  as  standard  by 
smokers  everywhere.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to  look  for  the  lifebuoy  on  the 
packet  and  the  words  PLAYER'S  "MEDIUM  "  NAVY  CUT  on  each  cigarette. 
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MINUTES 


WAIT-SO 


All  prtfiu  from  ••Chtittmat  Pit"  salts  will  be  given  to  King  George's  Jubilee  Trust. 


In  taste,  quality,  and  packing  the  f'LAIN 

CORK 

equal  of  much  dearer  cigarettes,  but 
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cszke 


not  quite  so  large  ;  big  enough,  how-  ,  y^Q^y 
ever,  to  last  the  full  10  minutes.  TIPPED 
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At  your  Cinema 


to-night 


VERY  GOOD 


CADBIJRYS 


ILK  CHOCOLATE 


You  can  taste  the  Cream! 
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YOU   T  U  0 

M ATTE VER 
FEELING 


PnUDRE 

MATTE  VER 
can  give  it  to  you 

GOOD   LOOKS    and   confidence  — 

poise  and  happiness,  these  are  the  signs 

ofthatMATTEVER  FEELING.  How 

enviable  to  know  of  a  face  powder 

which  can  assure  it — Mattever  is  doing 

it,  /■/  tones  the  skin,  gives  a  fresh  feeling, 

stays  on  the  skin  for  hours  and  stays 

matt  and  cool.    One   always  looks 

one's  very  best — that  is  the  secret  of 

MATTEVER   FEELING.  FX 

sId<  and 

1/3 

PER  BOX 


Oblainabk  in  9  shades  from  all 
fippit   cbemisis  and  hairdressers. 


T*»  complete  your  malt  -  beauty :  Ix>lMifls,  Day  anil 
Ni^ht    (Jrcamt,    Routes,    Lipsticks,    Peifumcs,  Talcum. 

Have  you  tried  our  new  Setting,  Lotion  f 

L.T.  PIVER 

r  4  R  f  s 

imiCINATORS    of    Ihr    MATT    FINISH  VORUE 

Wrif*  for  FREE  Samples  to  :    PARSCENT  LTD. 

Dukes  Road,  Wesiern  Avenue,  London,  W.J 
enclosinf  l)d.  stamp 


NEW- 
NAILS 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 

FrM  booklet  sant  nmiar  plaio  mtiaA 
coTor  «ipUuu  bow  yon  can  Mtily,  »o<joUi 
•ad  MrnuDcally  cun  yonnolf  (or  cUm) 
of  tins  ebioctioBabI*,  boaltfa-onducwiac 
habit.  No  aloM,  no  «iit»'Wiw«ti««  Now 
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HOUBIGANT  Powder  is  of  superlative  quality  and  is 
recommended  for  even  the  most  delicate  complexions.  It 
is  mode  with  ingredients  that  are  absolutely  pure  and  is 
prepared  at  HOUBIGANT's  model  Laboratories  in  PARIS 
with  meticulous  care  under  the  strict  control  of  experts. 

HOUBIGANT  Powder  delicately  perfumed,  extremely 
adherent,  of  a  gossamer  texture,  is  obtainable  in  a  series 
of  twelve  lovely  shades,  and  has  all  the  virtues  that 
appeal  to  the  woman  of  taste  the  world  over. 

Porf  urns 

QUELOUES  FLEURS  -  LE  TEMPS  DES  LILAS, 
etc... 


Picturegoer-llie  Screens  Most  Popu lor  IV1oqa«ne 


tOW  that  John  Barrymore  has 
married  his  Elaine  Barrie,  we 
will,  we  hope,  hear  less  about  his 
private  life  and  see  more  of  him 
on  the  screen.  John  is  becoming 
rather  pass6  for  the  role  of  Romeo. 

The  actor  gallantly  gave  his  age  at  the 
ceremony  as  forty-eight  (the  blushing  bride 
gave  hers  as  twenty-one)  though  all  the 
record  books  insist  that  he  is  fifty-four. 

His  apparent  lapse  of  memory  regarding 
his  birth  date  recalls  the  story  of  his  meeting 
with  Bill  Daniels,  Garbo's  cameraman,  who 
photographed  Grand  Hotel. 

"How  do  they  light  you?"  Daniels  asked 
him.  "  How  do  you  want  to  look  ? " 

"I  have  no  idea  how  they  light  me,"  the 
star  replied,  "but  I  know  how  I  want  to 
look.     I'm  fifty  years  old  and  I  want  to 
look  like  Jackie  Cooper's  grandson." 
Grand  Hotel  was  made  in  1933. 

Middle-aged  Matinee  Idols 

John  doubtless  subscribes  to  the  theory  that 
a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels  and  we  can, 
I  supjwse,  forgive  him  an  odd  birthday  or  two. 

It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  current  kinema  that  screen  lovers,  gener- 
ally, are  not  so  young  as  they  used  to  be. 
Some  of  them  have  to  be  photographed  almost 
as  carefuUy  as  the  fading  feminine  beauties. 

I  know  at  least  two  fashionable  stars  who 
wear  touj>ees  to  help  preserve  that  sex  appeal. 
One  of  them  is  among  the  half-dozen  biggest 
box-office  attractions  in  films. 

The  Fascinating  Forties 

Herbert  Marshall  is  forty-six  according  to  the 
record  books. 
Ronald  GDlman,  probably  the  greatest  screen 
lover  of  them  all,  is  forty-five,  but  doesn't 
look  it,  while  the  fact  that  WUliam  Powell  is 
forty-four  does  not  detract  from  his  particular, 
sophisticated  brand  of  Male  It.  It  was  rather 
tactless  of  him  though  to  say  the  other  day  that 
he  and  Mjrma  Loy  made  a  good  team  because 
they  were  about  the  same  age. 

Watch  It,  Warner  ! 

LesHe  Howard,  Romeo  himself,  first  saw  the 
hght  of  day  in  London  in  1893 — work  it 
out  for  yourselves. 

Warner  Baxter  at  times  looks  his  age,  which 
is  forty-three,  and  if  he'U  take  a  tip,  he  will 
avoid  stripping  as  he  does  in  The  Road  to  Glory 
or  else  do  something  about  that  waistline. 

Next  to  Barrymore,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Middle-aged  Movie  Matinee  Idols  Club  is, 
of  course.  Jack  Holt.  They  used  to  say  "too 
old  at  thirty,"  but  Holt  at  48  just  takes  a  deep 
breath,  carefully  puUs  in  his  paunch  and  pro- 
ceeds to  win  the  hand  of  the  ingenue  as  dcishingly 
as  ever. 

Gary  Coop>er  and  Clark  Gable,  both  bom  in 
1901,  are  well  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  though 
they  might  have  been  considered  decrepit  by 
the  standards  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  it's  by  no  means  a  bad  thing 
that  Robert  Taylor,  just  twenty-four,  is  bring^g 
youth  back  into  prominence, 

Jackie  Cooper  Dropped 

We  might  pause  here  to  shed  a  tear  over 
Jackie  Cooper,  who  is  too  old  at  thirteen. 
Jackie  has  suffered  the  fate  that  must  inevitably 
overtake  all  the  infant  prodigies.  He  has 
completed  his  contract  at  M.-G.-M.  and  the 
studio  has  decided  not  to  renew  it. 

The  boy  star  must  have  made  a  lot  of  money 
during  his  six  years  of  fame.  He  received  one 
of  the  biggest  salaries  ever  paid  to  a  juvenile 


GbSSIP 


Lili  Palmer,  uho  appears 
in  "  The  Great  Barrier " 
and  "  Gooii  Slorning, 
Boys."  The  latest  night- 
goims,  she  says,  are  frankly 
Victorian,  with  full  hems 
of  \'alcnciennes  lace  slotted 
through  mth  pale  blue  Kihy 
ribbon. 


up  to  that  time,  and  most  of  it  has  been  invested 
safely  for  him. 

I  hear  this  week,  incidentally,  that  Shirley 
Temple  has  reached  her  first  million  dollars. 

Disappointed  in  Hollywood 

Dorothy  Lamour,  formerly  a  radio  star,  is 
peeved,  claiming  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  Paramount  and  fate. 

She  is  playing  the  leading  role  in  Jungle 
Princess  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

It  seems  that  ever  since  Dorothy  started  taking 
singing  lessons  and  going  to  kinemas  in  her 
native  New  Orleans  she  has  wanted  to  go  to 
Hollywood,  wear  beautiful  clothes,  be  taken 
about  and  in  general  do  the  things  a  Hollywood 
star  is  reputed  to  do. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  the  film  city  she  was 
placed  under  contract,  assigned  to  the  jungle 
role  and  sent  off  to  a  location  in  the  Santa 
Monica  mountains  two  miles  from  civilisation 
and  given  quarters  in  a  location  camp  with  a 
population  of  150  technicians. 

She  hasn't  even  got  a  telephone  and  her  only 
garment  is  a  sarong. 


"So  this,"  she  sighs,  "is  glcimour." 

Joan  V.  Norma 

Interest  in  the  alleged  feud  between  Joan 
Crawford  and  Norma  Shearer  is  revived  by 
the  announcement  that  Joan  is  to  challenge 
direct  comparison  with  her  rival  by  starring 
in  the  new  version  of  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney. 
The  Lonsdale  story  was  one  of  Norma's  early 
talkie  successes. 

The  assignment  follows  Miss  Crawford's  re- 
linquishment of  her  role  in  Parnell  with  Clark 
Gable.  The  star,  it  appears,  did  not  approve  of 
the  plan  to  make  the  film  more  romantic  fiction 
than  poUtical  history. 

Passion  and  Politics 

"  "Tn  Gorgeous  Hussy,"  she  says,  "my  charac- 
A  terisation  as  Peggy  Eaton  had  too  much  to  do 
with  love  exploits  and  not  enough  with  her 
power  behind  American  politics,  .^nd  it  didn't 
please  me.  I  wanted  Katie  O'Shea  in  Parnell 
to  be  treated  more  .seriously" 
Myma  Loy  will  now  have  the  role. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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{Continued  from  page  5) 

In  the  meanwhile.  Merle  Oberon,  one  of  her 
closest  friends,  tells  me  that  Norma  is  making 
good  progress  after  her  recent  illness. 

The  British  star  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  come  to  England  for  Christmas. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  we  see  Miss 
Shearer  again  on  the  screen.  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
chief  of  M.-G.-M.,  announces  that  pending  her 
complete  recovery,  all  plans  for  pictures  for 
her  have  been  suspended. 

Crawford  Goes  Blonde 

Joan  Crawford,  by  the  way,  is  going  blonde. 
The  star,  in  solemn  conference  with  Jack 
Dawn,  her  make-up  expert,  has  decided  on  the 
new  shade — "hght,  with  a  touch  of  red  in  it." 

Joan,  you  may  remember,  changed  the 
colour  of  her  crowning  glory  once  before,  about 
the  time  she  made  This  Modern  Age,  but  the 
gentlemen  and  other  customers  preferred  her 
brunette,  and  the  experiment  was  not  a  success. 

Talliilah's  Come  Back 

I wonder  if  Tallulah  Bankhead  wUl  succeed, 
ais  so  many  feminine  stars  have  done,  at  her 
second  attempt  at  talkies.  T2iUulah  has  been 
signed  to  play  opposite  Ronald  Colman  in 
Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Miss  Bankhead  s  Isist  expedition  to  the  film 
city  some  years  ago  as  a  potential  rival  to 
Garbo  and  Dietrich,  failed  to  arouse  any  very 
great  enthusiasm.  She  amused  the  natives  at 
her  famous  informal  parties  and  created  a 
social  sensation  by  out-insulting  the  profes- 
sional insulters,  but  failed  to  ring  the  bell  once 
in  half-a-dozen  pictures. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  vehicles  given 
her  were  not  good,  the  studios  did  not  succeed 
completely  in  transferring  the  spectacular 
p>ersonahty  that  made  TaUulah  the  idol  of  the 
London  "gods"  to  the  screen.  Here's  wishing 
her  better  luck  this  time. 

Tragedy  Behind  Film 

There  is  a  tragic  story  behind  the  film.  The 
scenarists  usually  reward  courage  and  forti- 
tude with  a  happy  ending,  but  life  is  not 
always  so  kind. 

Ten  years  ago,  Margaret  Mitchell,  a  news- 
paperwoman, was  stricken  with  arthritis. 
During  convalescence  she  began  work  on  a 
novel  she  had  planned  since  childhood.  Her 
health  improved,  but  her  eyesight  began  to  fail. 
Frequent  rests  were  necessary.     Her  husband 


RjAertxm  Hare  vaith  Alfred  Drayton  and  Billy  Milton  in  their 
screen  version  of  "  Aren't  Men  Beasts." 


and  friends  begged  her  to  give  up.  Finally, 
seven  years  later,  her  task  was  done.  It  was  a 
monumental  work,  running  to  1,037  pages. 
Yes,  it  was  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  novel  was 
published.  It  created  an  immediate  sensation. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  more  than  400,000 
copies  were  sold  within  the  first  few  months. 
David  O.  Selznick  snapped  up  the  screen  rights 
for  £15,000.  To-day,  Miss  Mitchell  is  an  inter- 
national celebrity.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
stories  of  her  appearing  in  the  Press. 

But  the  heroine  of  these  stories  cannot  read 
them.  For  weeks  she  has  been  confined  to  a 
darkened  room,  attended  by  some  of  the  greatest 
eye  specialists  in  the  world.  But  their  hopes  of 
saving  her  sight  are  slender. 

Dancing  to  Success 

The  dancers  continue  to  be 
in  demand.  People  who 
should  know  are  predicting 
a  big  film  future  for  Tilly 
Losch. 

Tilly,  who  is  well  known  to 
London  theatre  audiences,  has 
scored  quite  a  hit  in  a  small 
part  in  The  Garden  of  Allah 
and  she  is  also  in  The  Good 
Earth,  which  looks  like  being 
one  of  the  really  big  films  of 
1937. 

The  former  Cochran  stage 
star  has  another  claim  to 
distinction.  She  has  become 
of  the  select  and  limited 
circle  of  Greta  Garbo's  friends. 


Local  Girl  Makes 
Good 

Another  young  lady  who  is 
dancing  her  way  into  the 
front  ranks  is  Virginia  Gray 
who  has  been  given  a  long-term 
contract  by  M.-G.-M.  The 
studio  considers  her  one  of 
the  most  promising  discoveries 
of  the  season. 

\'irginia  appeared  for  a  few 
fleeting  moments  in  The  Great 
Ziegfeld.  It  was  her  work  in  a 
.short,  Violets  in  Spring,  how- 
ever, that  caught  the  eye  of 
the  Big  Chiefs. 


The  new  stariet  is  a  local  girl.  She  was  bom 
in  Hollywood,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Ray  Gray,  a  well-known  comedy  director.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  taught  tap  dancing. 

They  Didn't  Come  Up  to  See 
Mae  .  .  . 

Mae  West's  publicity  stories  have  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  backfiring  on  her. 
Last  week  I  told  you  how  the  star  was  to 
entertain  in  Hollywood  eight  bachelors  chosen 
by  newspaper  competition  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  ballyhoo  for  Go  West,  Young  Man. 

Something  went  wrong  somewhere,  and  only 
two  came  up  to  accept  the  famous  invitation. 
One  was  Guy  Baker,  a  forty-five-year-old 
advertisement  man  from  Cleveland,  and  the 
other,  Leroy  Kling,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Indiana. 

This  Week's  Great  Thoughts 

I've  really  only  gone  out  with  two  girls  since 
I  first  went  to  Hollywood. — Robert  Taylor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

To-day,  thanks  to  their  careers,  women  can 
marry  for  love. — Grace  Moore. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  won't  live  in  Hollywood  because  it  is  the 
most  idiotic  place  in  the  world  in  which  to 
live. — Walter  Huston. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  my  baby's  sake  I  want  to  amount  to 
something  really  big  in  this  business,  and  Dick 
is  helping  me. — Joan  Blondell. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  don't  want  to  be  known  as  a  beauty;  I 
think  the  reputation  of  being  one  starves  a  girl 
of  most  of  life. — Virginia  Bruce. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  a  new  type  of  person  in  Hollywood 
— the  literary  gang  and  the  engineers  who  came 
in  with  sound.  It  is  not  quite  as  crazy  and  not 
quite  as  courageous.  Courage  is  born  of  ignorance. 
— Douglas  Fairbanks. 

Gracie  Learns  to  Drive 

Gracie  Allen  is  contributing  to  the  traffic 
problem. 

tiracie  has  just  learned  to  drive  and  a  few 
days  ago  she  was  moving  slowly  along  Wilshire 
lioulevard  when  she  came  to  an  intersection. 
A  traffic  policeman  held  up  his  hand. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "you  can't  make  a  left 
turn  ! " 


M 


Eleanor  Powell  entertains  the  British  Navy. 
Officers  of  H.M.S.  Apollo  visited  her  on  the 
"  Bom  to  Dance  "  set  at  Culver  City. 


"1  sure  can,"  retorted  Gracie.  "And  don't 
insult  my  driving." 

"He  was  so  pleased,"  Gracie  said  later,  "that 
he  ran  after  me  and  gave  me  his  autograph ;  but 
Georgie  Porgie,  my  husband,  thinks  it's  a  traffic 
ticket." 

Opera  Battle  is  On 

Screen  opera  is  in  the  news  agsiin.  Jeanette 
Macdonjild,  I  hear,  is  to  do  Manon  shortly, 
while  M.-G.-M.  is  at  present  negotiating  for 
the  screen  rights  to  the  works  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan. 

At  the  same  time,  Richard  Tauber's  recent 
article  in  Picturegoer  on  his  plans  for  the  film 
Pagliacci  has  created  considerable  interest  here 
and  there  are  indications  that  opera  is  likely 
to  be  a  bitter  battle-ground  for  the  screen  and 
musical  worlds. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  fires  the  of)ening  shots 
in  a  letter  ^•igo^ously  protesting  against  what 
he  describes  as  Tauber's  proposal  to  "doctor" 
the  f^oncavallo  work,  which,  he  says,  should 
be  filmed  exactly  as  written — "continuously." 

"Tauber  is  Not  a  Great  Actor" 

It  is,"  he  adds,  "a  libel  on  a  great  work  of 
art  to  assert  that  Canio  is  a  figure  that 
needs  Herr  Tauber's  a,ssistance  to  make  him 
human  and  as  ridiculous  as  untrue  to  cissert 
that  the  libretto  contains  a  single  sentence  of 
the  '  open  the  door '  variety. 

"Not  a  word  is  wasted,  and  the  translation 
into  English  by  Frederick  E.  Weatherley  is 
perfect.  Why,  then,  should  we  have  a  doctored 
version  ?  From  the  first  note  to  the  last,  Pagliacci 
as  written,  has  not  a  single  dull  moment. 

"Herr  Tauber,  a  singer,  but  not,  if  he  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  so,  a  great  actor,  insults 
the  memory  of  Leoncavallo  when  he  tells  your 
readers  that  the  op)era  needs  toning  down  or 
to  be  made  more  sensible.  As  for  the  rumour 
that  Tauber  as  tenor  is  to  sing  the  famous 
baritone  prologue,  it  is  enough  to  make  the 
author  turn  in  his  grave." 
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Sir  Leo  is  afraid  that  the  film  version  "is  to 
dragged  out  to  make  mere  length"  (on  the 
stage  it  runs  a  little  over  an  hour). 

Modesty  Needed 

I am  inclined,  on  general  principle,  to  agree 
with  one  of  his  conclusions. 
"Generally,"  he  says,  "it  is  high  time  that 
the  film  public  was  treated  as  composed  of 
grown-up  intelligent  people,  who  have  no  need 
to  be  fed  with  film  jam  to  help  the  swallowing 
of  what  the  producers  charmingly  conceive  to 
be  the  boredom  of  great  masterpieces. 

"A  little  modesty  would  serve  them  better 
than  squandering  tens  of  thousands  on  absurd 
improvements. ' ' 

The  Perfect  Escort 

Virginia  Bruce,  who  is  seen  with  filmland's 
most  eligible  young  men,  enjoys  a  variety 
of  escorts,  because,  she  says,  "No  one  man 
combines  all  the  qualities  I  like." 

The  perfect  escort,  according  to  the  Hollywood 
actress,  would  have  to  possess  the  best  points 
of  then  men.    She  lists  them  : — 

Robert  Taylor  to  make  all  the  other  girls  jealous. 
Jack  Dempsey  for  protection. 
Clark  Gable  for  his  manly  characteristics. 
Noel  Coward  for  his  wit. 
Fred  Astaire  as  a  dancing  partner. 
George    Bernard    Shaw    for   his  intelligent 
conversation. 

William  Powell  for  his  spontaneous  good 
humour. 

James  Stewart  for  his  lack  of  affectation. 
Cesar  Romero  for  his  polished  manners. 
Francis  Lederer  for  his  charm. 

♦         ♦  ♦ 

Short  Shots 

For  the  first  time  for  years,  Greta  Garbo  has 
to  go  on  location  for  Lady  of  the  Camellias, 
and  the  problem  of  keeping  her  exterior  sets 
closed  is  causing  headaches  among  executives 
— Eddie  Cantor's  first  picture  at  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  will  be  Saratoga  Chips,  a  story 
about  horse-racing — .\lan  Mowbray  has  added 
a  huge  oil  painting  of  King  Edward  VIII  in 
himting  costume  to  his  billiard  room — The  latest 
feminine  star  to  be  photographed  in  colour  is 
Carole  Lombard,  the  film  is  Safari. 

Clarke  and  Cagney 

Mae  Clarke,  Hollywood's  hard-luck  girl,  is, 
I  see,  back  in  the  limelight  as  leading  lady 
in  Great  Guy,  James  Cagney's  first  picture  for 
Grand  National. 

Jimmy  climbed  to  stardom  almost  over  her 
prostrate  body  in  Enet  ties  of  the  Public.  Among 
other  gentlemanly  attentions,  he  had  to  push  a 
ripe  and  juicy  grapefruit  in  her  face. 

.All  was  forgiven  and  forgotten  when  next 
they  made  a  picture  together  and  he  sent  Mae 
a  case  of  grape  fruit  on  the  day  production 
started. 

Leading  Man  Famine 

Filmland's  greatest  need  at  present  is  a 
philanthropist  and  if  he  shows  up,  producers 
will  present  him  with  the  keys  to  every  studio 
in  Hollywood. 

All  this  philanthrppist  has  to  do  is  to  present 
films  with  a  few  leading  men  capable  of  playing 
roles  opposite  the  feminine  charmers  of  the 
screen . 

Here  is  the  situation.  Hollywood  has  at 
present  the  biggest  production  schedule  in 
many,  many  years.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated, 
there  will  be  approximately  800  feature  films 
turned  out  this  year. 

To  cast  in  these  pictures,  there  are  a  total  of 
about  15  well  known  leading  men.  Understand, 
this  does  not  include  the  male  stars  such  as 
Gary  Cooper  and  Clark  Gable  who  are  capable 
of  carrying  a  picture  by  themselves. 

But  this  situation  affects  the  stars  in  that  stars 
have  to  be  teamed  and  co-starring  is  developing 
at  such  a  pace  in  Hollywood  that  it  is  giving 
producers  sleepless  nights. 

All  Overworked 

In  addition  to  the  added  cost  of  an  extra  star 
in  a  picture,  another  situation  develops. 
Hollywood  is  battling  for  the  patronage  of 
theatre-goers.    When  Jean  .\rthur  and  Gary 
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Cooper  were  teamed  in  The  Plainsman,  it  tied 
up  both  stars  for  more  than  two  months.  .\nd 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  Paramount  had  one 
picture  instead  of  two  to  release. 

The  list  of  overworked  leading  men  is  as 
follows  :  Fred  MacMurray,  Cary  Grant,  Henry 
Fonda,  Robert  Taylor,  Randolph  Scott,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Franchot  Tone,  Pat  O'Brien, 
James  Stewart.  Spencer  Tracy,  Belvyn  Douglass, 
Errol  Flynn,  George  Brent,  Joel  McCrea  and 
Ray  Milland. 

Case  of  Fred  MacMurray 

Now,  if  you  don't  believe  they  are  overworked, 
look  at  Fred  MacMurray.  Five  months 
ago,  he  started  work  on  The  Texas  Rangers. 
Before  he  had  completed  that  picture.  Director 
Eddie  Sutherland  was  tearing  his  hair  because 
he  was  waiting  for  MacMurray  to  start  in 
Champagne  Waltz. 

Producer  Frank  Lloyd  had  to  so  arrange  his 
.shooting  shedule  on  .Maid  of  Salem  so  as  to  get 
at  least  some  work  done  until  MacMurray  could 
complete  Champagne  Waltz  and  then  rush  over 
to  Made  of  Salem  to  work  in  that  production. 

For  a  good  many  months,  now,  there  has  not 
been  an  available  leading  man  in  Holly~wood. 
Their  commitments  on  pictures  run  far,  far  into 
the  future. 

And  many  of  the  feminine  stars  are  sitting 
around  wondering  where  they  can  find  a  man 
to  hold  them  in  their  arms  for  the  edification  of 
the  film-goers  of  the  world. 

Without  Comment 

Three  film  executives  in  Russia  were  sentenced 
to  labour  camps  recently. 
They  were  officials  in  the  Eastern  Film  Trust 
and  were  convicted  of  frittering  away  state 
money  in  the  production  of  pictures. 

The  charges  were  :  purchasing  a  bad  scenario 
and  countenancing  excessive  production  expense. 

Cigars— £50 ! 

By  the  time  his  current  picture  is  completed. 
Paramount  will  have  spent  £50  on  cigars  for 
Jack  Benny. 

A  cigar  is  a  prop  for  Benny.  He  works  with 
it  just  like  George  Arliss  works  with  his  monocle 
or  Charlie  Chaplin  works  with  his  cane. 

But  after  all,  cigars  don't  stay  the  same 
length  when  you're  smoking  them  and  it  won't 
do  to  have  a  cigar  in  Benny's  hand  shorten  from 
full-length  to  a  mere  stub  on  the  screen  in  one 
flicker  of  a  film.  So  there  are  plenty  of  cigars 
around  the  set. 

In  the  Big  Broadcast  of  1937  there  was  an 
allowance  for  1,500  cigars. 

In  his  new  picture.  College  Holiday,  Benny 
will  consume  at  least  that  many — perhaps  more. 
As  a  matter-of-fact,  Benny  is  smoking  so  many 
cigars  that  he  is  getting  slightly  punch  drunk. 

He  is  in  virtually  every  scene  and  is  never 
wthout  his  cigar.  The  result  is  that  he  is 
smoking  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
the  company  ends  work  for  the  day,  ■'vhich  is 
usually  about  6.30  p.m. 

MALCOLM  PHILLIPS 


That's  a  good  one  ! 
Rod  La  Rocque,  now 
visiting  England, 
seems  to  be  enjoying 
his  "Christnms  Pie." 
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-OLLY\VOOD  is  the  actor's  Para- 
dise; the  work  and  the  Ufe  is  a 
dream  come  true  !" 

Thus  Nigel  Bruce,  that  rotund 
and  jovial  British  actor,  member 
of  a  fine  old  Scottish  clan,  and  now  one 
of  Hollywood's  most  popular  personalities. 
And,  incidentally,  one  of  the  most  in  demand 
of  the  character  players.  In  two  years  he 
has  acted  in  fourteen  pictures,  the  latest  of 
which  are  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine  and 
The  White  Angel,  the  story  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 

We  were  talking  in  the  garden  of  his  place 
in  Beverly  Hills.  Looking  around  one  could 
easily  imagine  his  home  to  be  a  spacious 
country  residence  in  England.  We  sat  on  the 
lawn  at  the  edge  of  the  swimming  pool; 
behind  us  was  the  tennis  court.  A  trellised 
walk  hung  thick  with  white  roses  extended 
from  the  house  to  the  garage.  The  Bruce 
Scotty  barked  playfully  at  a  couple  of 
chirruping  birds  happily  winging  from  tree  to 
tree.  And  above  us  the  early  morning  sun 
poured  down  with  such  intensity  that  the 
PhiUppino  houseboy  was  called  for  to  erect 
a  garden  umbrella  beside  us  to  keep  ofi  some 
of  the  glare. 

We  might  have  been  sitting  in  a  Surrey  garden 
in  July,  instead  of  a  Califomian  garden  in  March. 
On  the  morning  in  question  the  English  news- 
papers that  had  just  arrived  disclosed  gales  at 
home.  All  through  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  worst  floods  in  history  were 
waishing  away  towns,  destroying  the  homes  of 
thousands. 

Nigel  Bruce  tilted  the  old  slouch  hat  he  wore 
farther  over  his  eyes  and  repeated  his  assert, 
ion.  "Yes,  Hollywood  is  the  actor's  Paradise. 
Ever  since  I  started  on  the  stage  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,"  he  ruminated,  "  I've  dreamed  of  a  life 
like  this — in  a  climate  Uke  this.  On  the  stage  in 
London  I've  played  every  kind  of  part.  I've 
been  in  short  runs  and  long  runs.  But  the 
stage  can  offer  an  actor  nothing  compared  with 
the  films.  If  a  stage  play  is  a  big  success  after 
three  or  four  months  of  repeating  the  same  lines 
night  after  night  with  a  couple  of  matinees  a 
week  one  is  liable  to  get  stale.  But  here,  apart 
from  the  climate  and  other  living  conditions, 
life  is  full  every  minute  of  the  day. 

"  A  character  actor  really  has  the  best  '  breaks ' 
to  my  way  of  thinking,"  he  went  on.  "In  one 
picture  I'm  an  English  butler,  in  the  next  a 
South  African  prospector,  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  getting  in  a  rut.  One  acts  for  three  or  four 
days  at  a  stretch  and  then  we  have  a  couple  of 
days  off.  It's  hard  work  while  you're  at  it, 
but  working  here  in  HoUywood  conditions  are 
my  ideal." 

I  asked  Nigel  Bruce  how  he  found  the  cost  of 
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"  Wie  were  ten  days  in  the 
desert  making  '  Under  Two 
Flags  '  " — Nigel  Bruce  with 
Claudette  Colbert,  Ronald  Col- 
man  and  Herbert  Mundin. 


living  in  Hollywood  for  an 
actor  compared  with  London. 

' '  The  best  way  I  can  answer 
that,"  herepUed,  "is  toteUyou 
that  in  all  the  years  I've 
worked  in  the  West  End  earn- 
ing good  money  all  the  time 
I've  never  been  able  to  save 
anything.  Here  I  find  I  can 
save  half  of  what  I  earn  and 
yet  live  and  provide  for  my 
family  in  comfort  at  the  same 
time  under  conditions  im- 
possible in  England.  Look  at 
the  weather  !"  he  exclaimed 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  around 
the  garden.  "Sunshine  and 
warmth  every  day!  I  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  war  for  one 
thing,  and  in  the  damp  climate 
it  has  often  nearly  crippled  me. 
But  here  I  can  play  golf,  play 
cricket,  ride — do  everything 
and  I've  never  felt  fitter  in  my 
life." 


"  T  Tow  do  your  two  children 
JL  JL  like   living   here?"  I 
asked  him. 

"They  simply  love  it  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "And  why 

shouldn't  they  ?  They  lead  a 
hfe  here  quite  different  from 
what  they  would  in  England. 
And  there's  another  thing  out 
here,  the  education.  Both  my 
girls  are  at  the  Hawthorne 
school  down  the  road.  And 
it  doesn't  cost  me  a  penny, 
The  school  is  the  most  lovely 
building  you've  ever  seen  in 
your  life  and  the  mistresses 
and  the  children  there  delightful  in  every  way. 
They  can  amuse  themselves  outdoors  all  the  time. 
They're  being  taught  tennis;  they  go  riding 
every  Saturday,  and  they  live  at  home  and  we 
can  enjoy  their  company,  instead  of  seeing  them 
only  during  the  school  holidays  three  times  a 
year  as  we  would  in  England." 

Icertaioly  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  wonder- 
ful time  children  have  in  California. 
"What  is  there  for  an  actor  to  do  with  him- 
self in  London?"  he  challenged  me. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered.  "Especially  in  the 
winter  time,  except  'mooch'  around  the  house 
aU  day  or  idle  the  time  away  in  a  club  until  the 
evening." 

"Exactly!"  he  agreed.  Then  working  his 
big  frame  to  the  edge  of  his  blue  upholstered 
garden  chair,  "Would  you  like  a  glass  of  iced 
beer?  It's  hot  enough  !"  And  when  I  readily 
assented  :  "Steve  !"  this  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  house,  "  Steve  !  Bring  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  beer  !  " 

A  moment  later  Steve,  the 
Philippino  house  -  boy,  trim, 
smiling,  in  a  short  white  jacket, 
emerged  from  the  terrace  door 
bearing  a  tray  with  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  foaming  beer.  "Mr. 
Niven  is  on  the  'phone,  Mr. 
Bruce." 

"Oh,  excuse  me!"  said  the 
jovial  actor,  taking  a  quick  pull 
at  his  glass.  "  It's  about  a 
fishing  trip.  I  won't  be  a 
minute." 

While  he  was  absent  I  took  a 
look  around  me  at  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  in  the  palm-lined, 
wide  avenue  in  the  heart  of 
beautiful  Beverly  Hills.  From 
next  door  came  the  pling-pling 


The  actor  with  Sylvia  Sidney  and 
Spanky  McFarland  in  "  The  Trail 
of  the  LAmesome  Pine." 
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of  tennis  rackets  engaged  in  smashing  balls  back 
and  forth  across  a  net.  There  lived  Adrian 
Rorke,  the  famous  polo  player.  Directly  opposite 
Nigel  Bruce,  the  Fred  Astaires  have  a  lovely 
place. 

A  few  doors  down  Lupe  Velez  has  her  home. 
At  the  comer  lives  Douglas  Dumbrille,  another 
well-known  character  actor. 

Nigel  Bruce,  or  "  Willie,"  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends,  reappeared.  "That  was  David 
Niven  wanting  me  to  go  fishing  to-morrow.  That's 
another  thing  about  living  here.  There's  wonder- 
ful fishing  within  a  few  miles,  either  up  in  the 
mountain  lakes  or  in  the  Pacific.  Then  there's 
polo.  Where,"  he  asked  me,  "can  the  ordinary 
individual  in  England,  the  man  in  the  street, 
watch  a  polo  match  ? " 

"  Only  Ranelagh  or  Hurlingham,"  I  suggested. 
"Precisely  I  And  you've  got  to  be  a  member 
and  that  costs  you  Heaven  knows  what,  even  if 
you  can  get  in. 

"Why,  here  there  are  half  a  dozen  matches  one 
can  go  and  see.  The  other  Sunday  we  went  out 
to  dear  old  Will  Rogers'  polo  ground.  There 
must  have  been  five  or  six  thousand  people  there 
watching  two  of  the  finest  teams  in  the  world 
play.  And  the  cost !  Forty  cents  I  Less  than  a 
couple  of  shillings  ! " 

I  told  Nigel  Bruce  that  I  had  even  gone  one 
better  than  he.  The  day  before  I  had  driven  out 
a  few  miles  to  Burbank  to  watch  a  polo  game  at 
which  visitors  were  welcomed  at  no  cost  at  all  to 
them  I 

That's  just  it,"  rejoined  the  actor.  "A  man 
doesn't  have  to  have  money  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term  to  give  his  family  a  good  time 
here.  You  can  buy  two  motor  cars  for  the  price 
one  would  cost  you  in  England,  for  instance. 
And  petrol  is  practically  given  away.  Food  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  place  I've  ever  struck 
in  my  life." 

"  How  does  your  wife  like  it  ? "  I  asked  hirn. 
"Loves  it,"  came  the  ready  answer.  "Any 
woman  should.  A  house  is  so  easy  to  run. 
Mark  you,  I  know  rents  and  servants  cost  more 
than  at  home,  but  shopping  is  a  pleasure.  My 
wife  says  she  gets  the  greatest  delight  in  shopping 
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AND 


by 

Nigel  Bruce 


IT'S  fashionable  to  be 
superior  about  Hollywood, 
but  here's  one  screen  player 
who  likes  the  life  in  the  film 
city  and  doesn't  care  who 
knows  it. 


at  these  marvellous  markets.  Under  one  roof 
you  can  buy  every  mortal  thing  from  vegetables 
to  fish.  And  the  houses  ! 

A  house  with  a  bathroom  to  every  bedroom  in 
England  is  almost  unheard  of.  Here  it's  the 
usual  thing. 

"And  look  at  the  kitchens  and  the  plumbing 
and  refrigerators  and  hot-water  systems,  not  to 
mention  the  marvellous  cupboards  buUt  into 
every  room." 

"How  do  you  like  the  studio  working  con- 
ditions?" I  put  to  him. 

"I  admire  the  wonderful  organisation  here," 
he  answered.  "And  the  really  fine  types  of  men 
in  the  working  crews. 

"I've  been  on  several  location  trips.  We  were 
ten  days  in  the  desert  making  Under  Two  Flags, 
and  with  Treasure  Island  nearly  two  weeks  over 
at  Catalina. 

"After  a  few  days  with  most  of  these  fellows, 
prop  men  and  assistant  directors  and  so  on, 
they're  calling  me  by  my  Christian  name — 
not  in  a  familiar  sort  of  way,  but  in  a  friendly 


known  as  being  a  big  HollyT 
wood  star.  I'd  rather  make  a 
decent  living  and  be  able  to 
live  in  comfort  and  yet  save 
plenty  of  money  at  the  same 
time.  A  character  actor  can 
go  on  working  in  pictures  for 
twenty  years.  There  are  few 
big  name  stars  who  can  stay  up 
at  the  top  for  long." 

' '  Are  you  going  to  stay  in 
Hollywood  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"Yes,  until  I've  saved 
enough  to  be  indef>endent," 
came  the  answer.  "Then  I'd 
like  to  go  back  to  England  for 
a  while  to  the  stage,  knowing 
that  I  could  work  just  when  I 
pleased  and  come  back  here  to 
the  sunshine  and  flowers  when 
I  pleased." 


M- 


way.  You  can  play  cards  with  them  and  have 
your  meeds  with  them,  and  they  are  aU  people 
who  are  worth  knowing,  and  whose  friendship 
I  value." 

"  Do  you  think  a  character  actor  is  in  a  more 
enN-iable  position  than  the  big  name  stars?"  I 
£isked  him. 

"  I  certainly  do  ! "  he  insisted.  "  For  one  thing, 
the  income  and  other  taxes  for  the  hundred- 
thousand-a-picture  star  are  so  enormous  in 
California  that  they  cut  earnings  down  by  half. 
Then  an  actor  who  just  trots  merrily  from 
picture  to  picture  playing  anything  from  butlers 
to  baronets  and  making  a  consistently  good 
salary  never  has  to  worry  about  his  'public' 
and  whether  his  pull  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  a  few  pictures  back.  He  hasn't  got  to  fight 
like  mad  to  keep  his  name  for  ever  in  the 
pap>ers  and  generally  live  up  to  what  is  popularly 


rs.   Bruce,   looking  very 
attractive  in  a  summery 
creation  of  white  and  blue, 
appeared  on  the  terrace. 

"Oh,  Willie  !"  she  called, 
"I'm  just  going  down  to  the 
\'illage.  Is  there  anything 
you  want  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 
"  I  want  a  new  pair  of  tennis 
shoes." 

"Well,"  laughed  the  actor's 
wife,  "you'll  have  to  get  those 
yourself.  I  can't  fit  your  shoes 
for  you  !    I  won't  be  long." 

Tennis,  polo,  fishing  .  .  . 
Nigel  Bruce  has  all  the  average 
Briton's  love  of  sports,  and  he 
gets  them  all  in  abundance  in 
the  lovely  Hollywood  climate. 

He  is  not  even  deprived  of 
his  cricket.  In  the  season  he 
can  be  seen  regularly  keeping 
wicket — and  with  surprising 
skill  and  dexterity — for  C. 
Aubrey  Smith's  famous  Hollywood  team.  It 
was  Aubrey  Smith,  incidentally,  who  set  his  feet 
on  the  road  to  fame  by  giving  him  his  first  small 
stage  part  just  after  the  War. 

Nigel  is  also  a  keen  follower  of  bo.xing,  and  he 
is  at  the  Hollywood  "fights"  most  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings.  He  has  quite  a  useful  record 
as  an  amateur. 

There  is  another  factor  which  may  explain  the 
actor's  obvious  liking  for  California.  It  is  not 
generally  realised  that  he  was  born  here. 

"Yes,"  he  told  me,  "it  happened  in  San  Diego 
in  1895,  while  my  parents  were  touring  America." 

We  settled  down  in  the  garden  chairs  again 
and  the  old  slouch  hat  was  pulled  a  little 
farther  over  the  Bruce  brow. 

"This  is  the  life  ! "  he  said.  " This  is  what  an 
actor  dreams  of  !  And  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  any  British  actor  who  comes  here 
and  says  he  doesn't  like  it." 
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Mother's  Day  at 
Paramount.  Un- 
usual casting  in 
'  '  h4  aid  of 
Salem  "  has  three 
juvenile  stars 
tvorking  alor^side 
their  mothers. 
{Left  to  Right) 
Bonita  Granrnlle 
and  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville, Bennie 
Bartlett  and  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  Rosita 
Butler  and 
Mamma  Butler, 
Virginia  Weidler 
and  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Weidler  is 
not  working  in 
the  picture. 


(Below)  Ran- 
dolph Scott  signs 
up — for  his  share 
of  the  drinks 
(soft)  on  the  "  Go 
West  Young 
Man."  set.  It's 
an  old  custom  in 
Mae  West 
pictures. 


Fashion  note.  Lucille  Ball's 
handsome  sports  coat  is  of 
rust  -  coloured  worumba 
cloth,  made  double-breasted 
with  broad  shoulder,  nipped 
in  waist  and  gently  flaring 
skirt. 


\vitliour 
and  id 


A  character  actor  at  home. 
The    Candid  Cameraman 
drops  in  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Regiruild  Owen. 


November  28.  1936 

NTERVIEWING  film  stars  is  a  varied 
business;  it  isn't  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  discovering  their  first  big 
chance  or  why  they  were  divorced,  or 
what  gave  them  that  glint  in  their 
hair. 

WTien  I  meet  a  player  who  knows  some- 
thing that  most  other  people  don't  know,  I 
try  to  find  out  about  that,  too. 

Sally  Eilers,  although  she  looks  just  a 
girl,  has  been  a  long  time  in  motion  pictures ; 
in  fact,  she  had  a  couple  of  years  in  silent 
films  before  the  first  squawk  came  from  the 
screen. 

And  that  (apart  from  the  fact  that  she's  a 
charming  person  whom  I  enjoy  meeting 
anyway)  is  why  I  sought  out  Sally  just  before 
her  return  to  Hollywood,  and  put  a  few 
searching  questions  to  her. 

I  knew  she  had  definite  views  on  the  subject, 
based  on  her  long  experience,  plus — and  this  is 
important — -a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and  an 
acute  natural  interest  in  what's  going  on  around 
her. 

Sally,  as  you  know,  had  been  over  for  about 
five  weeks  this  trip,  co-starring  with  Ricardo 
Cortez  in  A  Man  Wiih  Your  Voice  for  British 
and  Dominions  at  Pinewood. 

She  dashed  into  her  sitting-room  at  Claridges, 
breathless  and  full  of  apologies  for  being  ten 
minutes  late;  but,  as  she'd  been  saying  good-bj'e 
to  her  friends,  Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon,  I 
forgave  her,  because  they're  my  friends,  too. 

"What's  wrong  with  us,  Sally?"  I  demanded. 

"With  your  films,  do  you  mean  ?  "  That's  the 
pleasant  thing  about  Sally;  she  sees  what  you 
mean  without  long,  rambhng  explanations. 

"Yes.  You  know  films.  Give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  experience." 

"T  TIT  ell  "    She  hesitated,  then  went  on: 

VV  "You  mustn't  publish  this.  Yes,  you 
may  if  you  like.    It  s  true. 

"Your  studios  and  your  technique,  and  your 
methods  and  everything  else,  have  improved 
enormously  since  I  was  here  last.  You  re- 
member, I  played  in  a  film  with  Ben  Lyon  at 
Elstree,  called  /  Spy,  in  the  summer  of  1933 — 
if  you'd  call  it  summer,"  she  added  with  the  well- 
known  and  delectable  smile  at  one  corner  of  her 
mouth,  accompanied  by  a  screwing  up  of  the 
comers  of  the  eyes,  which  is  pure  Sally  Eilers. 

"Yes,  they've  certainly  improved,"  she  went 
on.  "Nowadays  you  really  are  offering  an 
opposition  to  Hollywood;  and  we're  entirely  in 
favour  of  that,  for  competition  is  good  for 
business. 

"In  almost  every  respect  you've  crept  up. 
Your  best  films — which  we  see  in  the  States — 
are  so  immeasurably  better  than  our  bad  ones — 
which  you  never  see  over  here — that  the 
opposition  to  British  films  in  general,  a  real- 
enough  thing  at  one  time,  is  being  steadily 
broken  down.    But  there's  still  one  thing  " 

"Shoot,"  I  invited.    "I  can  stand  it." 

"Pep  !"  she  exploded.  "There's  not  enough 
pep,  not  enough  movement  ! " 

"I  bet  it's  our  dialogue  you're  thinking  of," 
I  said  gloomily. 

"You  win  your  bet  !  I've  been  luckier  than 
most,  working  at  Pinewood;  but  I  meet  lots  of 
my  friends,  working  over  here,  and  we  always 
talk  motion  pictures.  That's  one  way  we're 
crazy.  And  they've  no  axe  to  grind  by  panning 
British  production;  they  want  a  good  picture, 
so  that  they  can  say  when  they  get  back  to 
Hollywood  :  '  Lookit,  Mr.  Producer,  I  was  in 
such  and  such  a  British  film,  and  look  at  my 
notices — are  they  swell  or  are  they  swell  ? ' 

"And  what  do  they  find  when  they  come  to 
read  their  scripts?  Pages  and  pages  of  talk, 
talk,  talk ;  and  such  talk  as  no  one  on  earth  or  in 
Heaven  ever  talked — at  least,  not  since  Queen 
Victoria  died ;  and  I  don't  believe  they  were  so 
dumb  even  then. 

"It's  stilted,  it's  over-dehberate,  and  it's — 
it's  " 

"Circumlocutionary,"  I  suggested. 

"You  said  it!  Whole  passages  that  don't 
advance  either  the  action  of  the  plot  or  our 
appreciation  of  the  characters  by  a  single  inch ; 
and  those  are  our  only  two  excuses  for  dialogue. 

"I've  seen  some  of  these  scripts  at  my  friends' 
apartments,  and  watched  them  tearing  their 
hair  over  them  ;  so  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about. 


IT  UP 


^^UR  dialogue  is  one  of 
our  biggest  stumbling 
blocks,  declares  Sally  Eilers 
in  an  interview. 

h  Max  BREEN 


"Why,  in  one  case,  a  HoUywood  player  I 
know  threw  up  his  hands  and  said  to  the 
producer  :  'Well,  for  crying  out  loud,  is  this 
dialogue  ? ' 

"  '  We  know  it's  pretty  bad,'  the  producer  told 
him — 'but  we  thought  you'd  be  able  to  pep  it  up 
for  us ! ' 

"What  do  you  make  of  that?" 

"I'm  afraid  Edmund  Lowe  established  a 
dangerous  precedent,"  I  reminded  her,  "by 
supplying  such  excellent  dialogue  for  Seven 
Sinners  at  Gainsborough." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  always  have  a 
'script  doctor'  on  the  floor,  as  they  have  in  the 
Hollywood  studios,"  said  Sally.  "Someone  who 
can  listen  to  the  dialogue  as  it's  spoken  and, 
when  a  scene  sounds  lumpy  or  lifeless  or  long- 
drawn-out,  cut  it  down  or  pep  it  up.  After  all, 
it  isn't — or  it  shouldn't  be- — the  dialogue  that 
tells  the  story." 

Now  this  was  interesting,  because  Sally  was 
never  a  stage  actress;  she  belongs  properly  to 
the  era  when  you  had  to  "say  it  with  actions," 
and  that  was  the  day  when  moving  pictures 
moved. 

Sally  and  a  few  others  have  brought  across 
to  talkies  something  of  the  technique  she 
learned  in  silent  days,  and  combined  it  with  the 
best  of  the  stage  technique. 

Her  first  teacher  was  one  of  the  greatest 
directors  who  ever  lived — Mack  Sennett. 

At  school  in  Holljrwood,  many  of  her  friends 


A  charming  scene  between  Randle  Ayrton  and 
Sally  Eilers  as  father  and    dai^hter  in 
"A  Man  With  Your  Voice." 


had  movie  experience;  so  she  nursed  a  secret 
ambition  in  the  same  direction. 

What  schoolgirl  wouldn't — in  Hollywood  ? 
Sally  would,  anyway,  but  it  had  to  be  secret, 
because    her   parents    were    not   entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  project. 

Her  chance  came  when  she  visited  the  Mack 
Sennett  studio  one  day  with  a  friend  of  hers, 
Carole  Lombard. 

She  was  having  her  lunch  in  the  studio 
restaurant,  and  thinking  of  nothing  in  the  world 
but  chicken  gumbo,  when  Mack  Sennett  spotted 
her. 

Mack  was  having  a  little  bother  with  AJice 
Day,  who  had  been  asked  to  wear  trousers  in  a 
certain  role. 

Ahce  took  one  look  at  herself  in  them  and 
walked  out  of  the  studios.  So  Mr.  Sennett  had  to 
refill  them. 

Sally  was  certainly  a  lovely  child;  the  great 
Florenz  Ziegfeld  once  selected  her  as  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Hollywood.  It  didn't  take 
Mack  Sennett  a  minute  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Stopping  at  Sally's  table,  he  said  :  "Would  you 
wear  pants  ?  " 

"Try  me  !"  suggested  Sally,  looking  up  with 
a  dazzling  smile  and  forgetting  her  gumbo. 

He  signed  her  up;  and  the  joke  of  it — to 
Sally,  but  not  to  Alice  Day — was  that  they  cut 
out  the  scene  with  the  trousers  and  she  never 
had  to  wear  them,  after  all. 

She  learned  a  great  deal  from  Mack  Sennett — 
the  value  of  economy  in  gesture,  the  value  of 
building  up,  of  give-and-take  between  two 
players,  of  timing — all  of  which  has  been  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  her  in  her  successful 
career. 

Those  of  us  who  know  her  delicious  sense  of 
comedy  might  expect  that  to  be  her  favourite 
medium,  but  not  so. 

"  It's  much  better  fun  to  make  people  cry," 
she  told  me,  "and  it's  easier,  too.  But  I  always 
remember  one  thing  Mack  Sennett  told  me : 
'Don't  cry  too  much  yourself  on  the  screen;  if 
you  do  the  audience  will  let  you  do  all  the 
crying.' " 

Yes,  Sally  certainly  knows  her  stuff,  and  when 
she  puts  her  finger  on  a  weak  spot  in  our  produc- 
tion it's  just  as  well  to  have  a  good  look  at  that 
spot. 

We've  got  polish  now  and  first-rate  photo- 
gr  iphy,  expert  direction,  irreproachable  art  work 
and  costuming. 

Now,  we  must  "pep-up"  the  script  and  we 
should  have  good  pictures. 
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FRANCHOT  TONE 


story 


"UST  past  the  end  of  his  first  year 
of  marriage — and  to-day,  Franchot 
Tone  is  still  just  about  Hollywood's 
most  perfect  husband.  I've  learned 
that  it's  impossible  to  write  a 
about  Franchot  alone.  Not  that 
he  isn't  an  individual,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  as  I  hope  to  show  you  here. 
BUT — even  granting  that  individuaUsm — 
the  fact  still  remains  that  Franchot  Tone's 
whole  life — his  work-life,  his  play-life,  his 
home-life,  his  personal  life,  are  all  so  in- 
extricably fused  with  Joan  Crawford's  that 
you  simply  can't  write  about  just  Franchot 
Tone.  You've  got  to  write  about  Tone 
AND  Joan  ! 

And  so  I  start  by  telling  you,  again,  that 
at  the  near-end  of  their  first  Mr.-and-Mrs. 
year,  Tone  is  still  HoU^^vood's  most-nearly- 
ideal  husband.  And  all  the  croakers,  who 
wondered  out  loud  how  long  it'd  last,  are 
hiding  their  noses. 

In  a  million  ways  Franchot  Tone  shows  his 
love  to  Wife  Joan.  Not  only  when  they're 
alone,  but  on  the  set,  with  the  whole  studio  full 
of  workers  to  look  on.  Tone  makes  no  secret 
of  his  love.  Oh,  don't  get  me  wrong — he  doesn't 
go  mooie-mooieing  around,  making  a  saccharine 
spectacle  of  it;  but  at  the  same  time,  he's  not 
ashamed  of  it.  Look  at  their  dressing-rooms  on 
the  set  where  they're  shooting  The  Gorgeous 
Hussy.  They're  side-by-side.  Look  inside  Joan's 
— and  every  day,  you'll  see  it  filled  with  fresh, 
new  favourite  flowers.  They're  Franchot's 
flowers.  Every  day,  he  sees  to  it  that  new,  fresh 
offerings  are  placed  in  his  wife's  dressing-room — ■ 
to  remind  her  he  loves  her. 

That's  a  pretty  gesture.  He  makes  another, 
though — a  gesture  far  more  practical  than 
flowers.  You'll  see,  in  Joan's  jwrtable  dressing- 
room,  a  telephone  !  It's  the  only  telephone  in 
any  star's  pwsrtable  dressing-room  in  all  Holly- 
wood. Ask  Joan  about  it,  and  she  teUs  you 
happily  that  it  wcis  Franchot's  idea.  He 
thought  it  up  as  a  surprise  for  her — had  a  special 
telephone  fitted  with  a  plug,  so  it  could  be 
plugged  in  on  the  studio  circuit,  no  matter  on 
what  stage  or  in  what  part  of  the  stage,  Joan's 
dressing-room  might  be.  It's  more  than  just  a 
pretty  gesture;  it's  a  thoughtful  one.  Because 
Franchot  knows  how  Joan  loves  to  phone. 

The  man's  always  thinking  of  httle  surprises 
like  that  for  Joan,"  say  those  who  work  with 
them,  ".\lways  some  new  little  gift  for  her, 
some  little  touch  of  courtesy,  of  affection,  of 
respect."  That  affection  goes  beyond  just  little 
gifts.  It  goes  so  far  that  Franchot,  keen 
psychologist  as  he  is,  reali.ses  that  the  privacy 
of  any  person — even  one's  wife  -must  be 
jealously  respected  .\nd  so.  even  though  their 
dressing-rooms  on  the  set  are  so  close  they 
virtually  touch,  Franchot  never  visits  Joan's 
unless  he's  invited.  There's  more  than  either  a 
pretty  gesture  or  a  thoughtful  one — there's  a 
■marl  one  ! 

Oi  course,  he's  often  invited — very  often. 
.Many  times,  during  those  long  waits  between 
takes  on  this  picture  wherein  they're  working 
together,  I'Vanchot  spends  the  long  minutes 
inside  his  wife's  room.  They  play  backgammon, 
usualh-  -or  just  talk  of  the  things  they  enjoy  in 
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most 


one  of  the 
intimate 


in      Hollywood,  that's 


Hollywood  Stories  ever 
written — a  new  slant  on 
Joan  Crawford  as  well  as 
her  husband. 

By  HENRY  LANGFORD 


common.  And  when, 
at  last,  the  assistant 
director  knocks  at 
Joan's  door  and  calls 
Joan  and  Tone,  there's 
always  a  little  brief 
tableau  as  Franchot 
leaves  his  wife's 
chamber — always,  they 
stop  on  the  threshold, 
and  Franchot  takes 
Joan  in  his  arms 
and  kisses  her. 
Nothing  gooey, 
nothing  dramatic  — 
just  a  kiss.  But 
something. 

And  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  they  don't 
(like  too  many  other  Hollywood  husbands  and 
wives)  go  dashing  about  their  own  selfish 
interests,  apart.  They  hurry  home,  instead. 
That  home  in  Brentwood  is  their  heaven.  There 
is  where  the  real  life  of  Franchot  Tone  begins 
and  exists.  .  .  .  There  they  become  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franchot  Tone.  Sometimes — most  of  the 
time,  in  fact — their  home  life  is  as  prosaically 
"homey  "  as  that  of  any  Mr.  and  Mrs.  in  America. 
Franchot  will  drape  himself  in  one  of  the  great 
easy  chairs  with  one  of  the  abstruse  books  he 
loves.  His  dachshund,  "Puppchen,"  clambers 
up  on  his  lap,  curls  up  and  goes  to  sleep. 

At  his  feet  usually  curls  Joan.  She's  utterly 
content  there,  just  being  Mrs.  Tone.  Her 
own  dachshund,  "  Baby,"  is  beside  her,  and  they 
play.  And  there  you  have  a  simple  home-life 
tableau — and  all  the  cynics  who'll  read  this  and 
grin,  and  make  a  sound  once  termed  the 
"raspberry,"  can  go  jump  in  a  lake  for  all  of 
me.  Because  this  is  the  truth — not  just  press- 
agent  twaddle. 

I'-ranchot  doesn't  like  many  people.  He's 
frank  about  it.  I'll  explain  it,  in  his  own  words, 
later.  But  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  now  is  this 
— because  that's  Franchot's  attitude,  and  because 
Joan  respects  it,  the  Tone-Joan  home  is  never 
the  scene  of  any  big  Hollywood  parties,  as  you 
can  imagine  them.  They  frequently  have  guests 
to  dinner — but  never  more  than  a  handful. 
There's  no  chattering  about  who's  gonna  have 
the  next  baby,  who's  two-timing  whom,  what 
star  is  going  out  with  what  director,  and  all  that 
.sort  of  Hollywood  tongue-clacking.  There's 
fine,  deep,  rich  talk,  such  as  many  in  Hollywood 
wouldn't  and  couldn't  understand.  Franchot 
is  a  great  reader,  a  great  talker  when  the  talk 
i.s  on  abstract  subjects  such  as  he  loves  and 
knows^  philosophy,  the  state  of  the  world, 
politics,  human  problems,  sciences,  music.  He 


Franchot  Tone, 
"  Hollywood's  most 
perfect  husband,  likes 
a  chair  at  his  own 
fireside  and  good  con- 
versation. 


is  a  good  talker  then — but  only  then.  For  when 
there  is  small  talk  about,  Franchot  is  dumb.  He 
can't  talk  on  airy  nothings. 

And  he's  not  only  a  fine  talker  when  the  talk 
is  in  his  line,  but  a  smaxt  one,  too.  You  can't 
trip  him  on  any  statement  he  makes.  He  makes 
no  statement  unless  he  knows  it's  so.  More  than 
once,  guests  of  his  have  challenged  him.  Franchot 
goes  at  once  from  the  dinner  table,  in  the  middle 
of  a  course  if  need  be,  to  his  Ubrary.  He  comes 
back,  then  and  there,  with  a  book  to  prove  what 
he  has  said.    He's  always  right. 

Then,  after  dinner,  comes  the  real,  character- 
istic Tone-Joan  part  of  the  evening — movies  and 
music.  Always,  Joan  has  provided  a  film  or  two 
for  her  guests,  and  in  their  private  Uving-room- 
theatre-auditorium,  they  unreel  it.  Joan  tries 
hard,  since  her  guests  are  always  from  the  very 
small  Tone-Joan  circle  of  friends,  to  find  a 
picture  they've  never  seen  before.  Pictures  over, 
comes  music — -and  it's  the  mainspring  of  the 
Tone-Joan  life,  these  days.  They  give  hours 
every  day  to  music.    It  is  a  passion  with  them. 

In  their  great  living-room,  they  have  the 
finest  music-machine  money  can  buy.  It'd 
be  Use  majeste'  to  call  it  merely  a  phonograph. 
It's  the  most  perfect  electrical  reproducing 
instrument  on  which  records  can  be  played.  It 
has  not  one  speaker,  but  three — -and  they  are 
placed  in  the  room  so  that  the  music  comes  to  the 
auditor  from  front,  and  from  each  side — to 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
effect  of  a  symphony  orchestra  or  an  opera  in  a 
great  acoustically-perfect  auditorium.  The 
speakers  are  adjusted  to  finest  treble,  richest 
bass. 

To  play,  on  this  reproducing  device.  Tone 
owns  3,200  records  ...111  It  is  the  finest 
music  library  in  Hollywood,  and  it  is  so  pre- 
dominantly symphonic  and  operatic  that  you  can 
dismiss,  as  negligible,  all  the  other  sorts  of  music 
therein.    There    are    complete    records,  from 


opening  overture  to  final  climatic 
thunderings,  of  every  recognised  opera. 
And  there,  with  that  amazing 
accumulation  of  the  world's  finest 
music.  Tone  and  Joan  find  their 
supreme  hours.  Not  only  with  guests, 
but  alone.  They  have  it  alone 
more,  in  fact,  than  when  guests  are 
there. 

Often,  they  both  sing  with  the 
music.  Opera.  They  are  industrious, 
fiercely  sincere,  about  their  singing. 
It  is  not  a  passing  fad  with  them ; 
it  is  something  big,  important. 
They  have  retained  one  of  the 
finest  voice  teachers — an  Italian 
maestro — obtainable.  To  him,  they 
give  at  least  two  hours  of  hard  work 
each  day.  To-day,  they  can — and  do 
— sing  together  some  of  the  finest 
operatic  duets  known.  And  they 
do  it  well.  Why? — well,  maybe  they  have  it  in 
their  minds  to  use  it,  some  day,  in  their  work. 
They  don't  say  so,  outright,  but  they  concede  cer- 
tain things — Franchot,  for  instance,  remarks,  in 
answer  to  questions:  "Well,  I'd  be  crazy  to 
spend  so  much  time  on  music  if  I  didn't  think  I 
might  use  it  some  time  later  on,  wouldn't  I ' " 
Joan  goes  further.  She  admits  that  some  day 
she  may  try  opera.  "But  not,"  she  adds, 
"untU  I  know  I  am  ready." 

And  by  now,  you're  probably  wondering  if 
there's  really  anything  at  all  about  Franchot 
Tone  that  doesn't  depend  on,  or  include,  his  wife. 
The  answer  is  yes — there  most  certainly  is.  Let 
me  tell  you  now,  a  lot  of  facts  about  "Tone,  that 
don't  drag  in  Joan — in  the  first  place,  Tone  has 
never  become  part  of  Hollywood  in  the  usual 
Hollywood  style.  Tone  is  no  hail-fellow  on  the 
set ;  he's  no  backslapping,  grinning,  handshaking, 
joke-telling  extrovert.  Franchot  Tone,  on  the 
set,  is  probably  one  of  the  quietest  actors  in 
Hollywood.  And  off  the  set,  he's  probably  one 
of  Hollywood's  hardest-to-know  men. 

Practically  all  actors,  between  takes,  have  their 
stooges,  and  their  friends,  and  they're  fre- 
quently clowning  or  kidding  or  playing  around  on 
the  stage.  Franchot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
a  recluse  amid  all  the  camaraderie  and  the  hustle- 
bustle  of  the  movie  stage.  Most  of  the  time, 
between  takes,  he  retires  to  his  dressing-room ; 
frequently  he  sits  and  nods  in  a  chair,  paying  no 
attention  to  what  goes  on  around  him ;  most 
often,  he  gets  by  himself  .somewhere  with  his 
chess-board,  and  works  out  a  difficult  chess 
problem  ! 

He  rarely  smiles.  A  Franchot  Tone  smile  is 
as  rare  on  a  movie  stage  as  an  assistant  director 
saying  "  no."  He  hardly  ever  passes  conversation 
with  fellow-workers,  grips,  technicians.  He's  no 
small  talker,  even  here.  He  doesn't  play  the 
Hollywood  game.  .Once  in  a  while,  he  unbends. 
During  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
straddle  the  rail  of  the  ship  between  "takes." 


In  "  The  Gorgeous  Hussy " — 
Franchot  sent  flowers  to  Joan's  dressing- 
room  every  day  during  production. 


and  pop  away  at  floating  bottles  or  cans  \vith  a 
rifle.  He  has  even  been  known  on  location  trips 
to  play  poker  with  the  boys.  But— character- 
istically— he  has  never  been  known  to  win 
when  playing  these  games  with  the  grips  and 
prop-men  whose  salaries  are  far,  far  below  his 
own. 

You  might,  seeing  and  knowing  all  this, 
accuse  him  of  being  unsocial.  He  resents  that. 
"  I'm  not  unsocial,"  he  asserts.  "  It  merely 
happens  that  I  am  content  with  a  few  friends, 
instead  of  many.  "  And  it  is  true  of  him  that 
nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  know  that 
some  lowly  grip,  some  obscure  prop-man,  has 
remarked  that  he  likes  Franchot  Tone.  "They," 
says  Tone  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  are  the  people  I 
want  to  like  me.  It  means  much  more,  coming 
from  them." 

It's  simply  outside  of  Franchot's  nature  to 
be  a  good  mixer.  He  can't  go  through  the 
mummery  of  being  one.  "I  think  I  was  born 
hating  artificiality  and  pretence,"  he  says. 
When  other  actors  ask  him  for  a  criticism  of 
their  work,  he  gives  it  honestly.  He  has  lost 
a  few  possible  friends  that  way.  He  is  smart 
enough  to  know  that  when  an  actor  asks  for 
criticism,  he  really  doesn't  want  that,  but  wants, 
instead,  praise.  But  he  can  t  give  praise  when 
he  feels  criticism  should  be  given.  So  he 
criticises — and  people  don't  like  him.  .  .  .  But 
it's  precisely  that  quality  which  Joan  loves 
about  him.  she  says.  "He's  so  honest,  so  very 
honest,"  she  says.    But  there  I  am,  dragging 
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Joan  in  again.  Skip  it,  please — and  let's  get 
back  to  the  man,  himself. 

He's  honest,  then,  about  himself.  He  con- 
fesses that  he's  probably  one  of  the  laziest  men 
in  the  world.  He  hates  to  shave — and  so  he  used 
to  wear  a  beard  in  the  summertime,  before  he 
was  in  pictures.  Now,  neither  work  nor  Joan 
will  let  him.  He  admits  he's  not  careful  about 
dates — he  keeps  people  waiting,  and  forgets  to 
apologise  when  he  breaks  a  date.  He  has 
dozens  of  suits  in  his  wardrobe — yet  he  hkes  to 
wear  the  same  suit  for  days  at  a  time,  because 
he's  too  lazy  to  bother  changing.  Yet  he 
believes  he's  meticulous  about  bus  appearance. 
His  screen  clothes  are  made  in  Hollywood. 
But  that's  not  good  enough  for  his  personal 
wardrobe — that's  made  by  London  tailors  ! 

He  hasn't  much  consideration  for  others, 
he  admits.  He  pushes  right  through  a  crowd, 
with  elbows  and  shoves,  and  never  says  "  excuse 
me."  If  he  has  guests,  and  gets  tired,  he  calmly 
quits  them  and  goes  to  bed.  If  he  doesn't 
want  to  talk  when  he's  in  a  party,  he  doesn't 
talk.  And  that's  that.  He's  very  sensitive.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  little  story  :  he  always  admired 
Charlie  Chaplin,  intensely,  with  an  admiration 
amounting  to  worship.  Once  he  stepped  up  to 
Charlie  at  a  concert,  asked  for  Charlie's  auto- 
graph. Without  looking  up,  Chaplin  muttered 
"  I  never  give  autographs."  Hurt,  rebuffed, 
blushing,  "Tone  crept  back  to  his 
own  seat,  and  has  never  asked 
anybody  for  an  autograph  since. 

Outside  of  the  homey  things  he 
does  with  Joan,  Franchot  has  a 
yen  for  outdoor  life — ^but  that's 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Long  ago  he 
used  to  spend  his  summers  in 
Canada,  riding  and  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  misses  that  now,  he 
says.  But  he  never  bothers  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Joan  doesn't 
particularly  care  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  anyway. 


There's  still  a  strong  'famUy  bond 
that  ties  Franchot  to  Niagara 
Falls.  That's  where  he  was  bom. 
His  dad  is  one  of  the  big  shots 
of  the  industrial  world — head  of 
the  Carborundum  Company  of 
America,  if  you  want  to  be  exact. 
Tone  could  have  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, become  a  big  business  man.  He  preferred 
the  stage— and  his  family,  intelligent,  didn't  stand 
in  the  way,  but  helped  him.  To-day  his  love 
for  his  family  is  far  greater  than  that  of  many 
men  for  families  who  tried  to  hinder  them.  At 
least  once  per  month,  Franchot  phones  his 
family  and  spends  many  minutes  and  many 
dollars  talking  with  them.  At  these  times,  he 
does  not  stay  on  his  intellectual  peak — at  those 
times  Franchot,  like  any  other  son,  talks  family 
small-talk,  and  loves  it. 

It's  hard  to  say,  summing  up  a  man  who 
keeps  his  soul  so  closely  locked  up,  just  what 
is  the  main  motivating  spring  in  Franchot 
Tone.  Right  now,  to  be  sure,  it's  Joan  Crawford. 
But  deeper  than  that,  I  believe — yes,  deeper 
even  than  that  tremendous  love  he  has  for  her — 
is  something  else.  It's  the  man's  intense,  flaming 
idealism.  For  here,  in  Franchot  Tone,  we  have 
Hollywood's  fiercest  ideaUst.  Some  of  those  who 
know  him  only  slightly  call  him  a  "parlour 
pink"  because  of  his  apparently  radical,  Utopian 
dreams.  Those  who  know  him  more  intimately, 
however,  know  that  there's  no  tinge  of  "  redism  " 
in  his  idealism. 

Not  long  ago,  he  told  a  man,  during  a  confiden- 
tial talk  while  both  lay  on  their  backs  under  a 
beach  sun  :  "  I'm  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  the  perfect  state  exists  somewhere.  .\ 
Utopian  state — no  taxes,  no  money,  no  politics. 
Sometime,  1  hope,  I'll  go  buy  a  schooner,  and 
sail  in  quest  of  that  perfect  someplace — and  you 
can't  tell  me  that  sometime,  somewhere.  1 
won't  find  it.  .  .  ." 

That  was  before  he  married  Joan.  After  he 
married  Joan,  that  same  man  asketl  him  if  that 
marriage  changed  his  dream  of  sailing,  some 
dav.  in  quest  of  that  ]>erfect  state. 

•'  No.  Why  should  it-  '  rone  chal- 
lenged. 

"  But  maybe.  "  the  friend  mentioned.  "  your 
wife  wouldn't  care  to  go  L'topia-hunting." 

"  Marriage,  "  said  Franchot  then,  "  can  t 
change  the  individual  that  is  me.  ' 
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The  girl  who  took  time 
ofif  to  have  a  baby  (she  is 
Mrs.  Charles  Vidor  in 
private  life)  is  now  getting 
into  her  screen  stride  again. 
She  has  a  big  part  in 
hove  Under  Fire,  and  a 
brand  new  contract  with 
Major  Pictures,  for  whom 
she  will  appear  in  Happi- 
ness Preferred. 
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JAMES  STEWART  is  one  of  Holly- 
wood's big  new  bets.  In  the  com- 
paratively short  time  he  has  been 
on  the  screen,  he  has  rattled  off  some 
first-rate  performances  which  have 
sent  him  shooting  up  the  popularity  poll  at 
a  tremendous  rate. 

If  you  have  seen  him  in  such  films  as 
Wife  versus  Secretary,  Rose  Marie,  Small 
Town  Girl,  Next  Time  We  Live,  Speed,  or 
The  Gorgeous  Hussy,  yon  will  understand 
why. 

He  is  very  tall.  His  manner  is  rather 
bashful.  He  has  a  smile  which  sets  feminine 
hearts  racing.  And  his  natural  manner  on 
the  screen  is  a  delight  to  watch. 

The  picture  to  put  him  on  the  movie  map  wa> 
Next  Time  We  Live.  The  other  week,  the 
director  of  that  film  came  to  England.  His 
name  is  Edward  H.  Griftith. 

And  he  told  me  the  inside  story  of  how  he 
came  to  choose  Jim  Stewart  for  the  part  that 
was  to  gain  recognition  for  him. 

"It  all  came  about  through  a  switch  in  the 
casting  arrangements,"  he  explained.  "I  was 
engaged  to  direct  the  picture,  and  I  found  that 
Francis  Lederer  had  already  been  cast  to  appear 
opposite  Margaret  Sulla  van. 

"Lederer  is  a  fine  actor.  I  admire  him 
tremendously.  But  I  had  to  disagree  with  this 
piece  of  casting.  The  role  was  that  of  a  young 
American  newspaper  man,  and  L.ederer  didn't 
suggest  the  character  to  me  for  a  moment.  'S'ou 
could  never  take  him  for  an  American. 

It  never  does  an  actor  any  good  to  be  seen  in 
an  unsuitable  part,  anyway,  so  I  suggested 
a  change  in  the  casting.  Naturally,  there  were 
difficulties,  but  the  studio  finally  saw  my  point 
of  view,  and  Lederer  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
the  picture. 

"Then  came  another  problem.  The  studio 
asked  who  I  was  going  to  have  in  Lederer's 
place.  I  exclaimed  :  '  I'll  take  anybody  suitable 
— any  young  man,  whether  he's  known  or  not.' 

"It  was  Margaret  Sullavan  who  put  me  on  to 
James  Stewart.  She  said  there  were  several 
promising  youngsters  in  Hollywood  whom  she 
knew,  and  they  were  good  actors.  They  had 
been  with  her  in  her  repertory  days.  She 
mentioned  the  names  of  Henry  Fonda  and 
James  Stewart." 

Thus  this  chance  remark  on  Margaret 
Sullavan's  part  led  to  James  Stewart's  selection. 
He  was  certainly  unknown  then.  He  had  come 
from  Broadway,  and  Metro  had  given  him  a  film 
contract.  He  had,  I  think,  been  given  a  small 
part  in  Murder  Man.  The  public  had  never 
seen  him  when  Edward  Griffith  asked  Metro 
about  him. 

"They  sent  me  along  a  couple  of  tests  they  had 
made  of  him,"  he  continued.  "They  had  tested 
him  for  parts  in  .-l/i.  Wilderness  and  The  Great 
Ziegfeld.  but  they  hadn't  made  use  of  him  in 
these  pictures. 

"  I  ran  the  test  through,  and  knew  at  once  that 
here  was  the  man  I  wanted.  There  was  an  easy 
naturalness  about  him  that  I  liked.  He  had 
looks  and  personality.  And  he  seemed  verj' 
'  suitable  for  the  role. 

"  Metro  were  perfectly  willing  to  loan  him  out. 
.^nd  I'm  glad  to  say  that  Next  Time  We  Live  gave 
him  his  chance.  He  took  full  advantage  of  it. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  first-rate  actor — easy  in  style 
and  completely  unaffected. 

■'  His  performance  was  a  thoroughly  natural 
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PDWARD  H.  GRIFFITH. 

the  director  who  gave  James 
Stewart  his  first  big  chance  in 
"Next  Time  We  Live,"  tells 
the  romantic  story  in  this 
interview  with  John  K. 
Newnham. 


James   Stewart   witn   Margaret   Sullavan  in 
"  Next  Time  We  Live,"  in  which  he  scored  a 
personal  triumph. 

one.  and  as  a  result  of  it,  Metro  gave  him  featured 
parts  far  earlier  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.  They  have  admitted  so  themselves. 
The  boy's  going  to  be  a  star. 

"He  would  have  got  his  chance  eventually, 
of  course,  .\nyone  with  his  talent  and  obvious 
screen  attractions  couldn't  be  kept  down  for 
ever.  But  sometimes,  when  you're  working  in 
a  big  studio,  you  can  go  on  for  years  without 
being  recognised. 

"  James  Stewart  has  been  kept  busy  ever  since 
Next  Time  We  Live.  \%  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
rushed  straight  into  Rose  Marie,  and  this  picture 
actually  reached  the  light  of  day  before  Next 
Time  We  Live  was  out  of  the  cutting  rooms." 

Well — that  was  how  James  Stewart  got  his 
chance.  If  Francis  Lederer  had  not  been  cast 
for  that  film,  Stewart  might  still  be  hanging 
around  the  Metro  lot,  hoping  that  one  day  he 
would  be  given  a  worthwhile  part. 

He  is  one  of  those  numerous  players  who  have 
graduated  from  amateur  theatricals.  He  in- 
tended to  take  up  architecture  for  a  living, 
but  somehow  from  quite  an  early  age  he  found 
himself  associated  with  the  theatre. 

He  joined  the  Triangle  amateur  theatrical 


A  new  studio 
portrait  of  the 
artiste  who  is 
rapidly  approach- 
ing stardom. 


company  when  he  was  at  Prince- 
ton University,  and  he  became 
one  of  its  most  popular  members. 
During  summer  vacation,  he  found  himself 
acting  as  a  magician's  assistant.  Then,  back 
again  at  Princeton,  he  continued  to  be  a  shining 
light  in  the  Triangle  shows. 

When  he  took  his  degree  and  prepared  to  start 
work  as  an  architect,  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
Cape  Cod  stock  company — a  bunch  of  enthu- 
siastic young  actors  and  actresses,  with  Henry 
F"onda  as  one  of  the  leading  members. 

Fonda  was  largely  responsible  for  persuading 
Jim  Stewart  to  join  them.  They  had  been 
friends  together  at  Princeton. 

Stewart  eventually  dropped  architecture  alto- 
gether, and  took  up  acting  professionally.  He 
obtained  a  part  in  a  touring  show  called  Goodbye 
Again,  and  he  kept  his  role  when  the  play  was 
presented  in  New  York. 

His  rise  to  success  on  the  New  York  stage  wjis 
slow,  but  sure.  Small  parts  led  to  bigger 
parts,  until  he  established  quite  a  reputation  for 
himself.  .And  then  the  film  people  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  him.  He  received  two  or  three  offers 
to  make  tests,  but  at  that  time  he  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  screen. 

Henry  Fonda  was  his  friend  all  the  time,  and 
it  was  he  who  went  to  Hollywood  first.  When 
he  had  been  out  there  a  little  while,  Jim  Stewart 
received  an  offer  from  a  Metro  scout.  The  fact 
that  Fonda  was  already  out  there  went  a  long 
way  towards  deciding  him.  He  said,  "  Yes,  "  and 
a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  there. 

He  is  the  sort  of  fellow  you  like  instinctively, 
whether  you  know  who  he  is  or  not.  He  is 
amusing  company — quiet,  but  alwaj's  willing  to 
turn  in  a  spot  of  accordion  playing  £f  a.sked. 

He  is  very  diffident  about  himself  He 
shudders  whenever  he  sees  his  own  screen 
"rushes,  '  and  simply  won  t  talk  about  himself 
or  his  film  parts. 
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BEFORE  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  even  knows  (at  first  hand) 
what  New  World  Productions' 
first  picture  is  like,  they  are  getting 
under  way  with  their  second, 
Under  the  Red  Robe. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  their  first  effort, 
Wings  of  the  Alorning,  which  was  shot  in 
Technicolor,  had  to  be  taken  to  America  to 
be  colour-processed,  and  is  not  expected 
back  until  half-way  through  December. 

Meanwhile,  the  Stanley  Weyman  costume 
thriller  will  be  shot  in  black-and-white,  as 
will  also  the  next  one,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Robert  T.  Kane, 
New  World's  chief,  is  souring  on  colour- 
kinematography,  but  he  proposes  to  carry 
on  in  monochrome  until  Technicolor's 
English  plant  is  in  working  order. 

It  does  seem  a  pity  that  the  gorgeous 
costumes  which  will  be  used  in  Under  the 
Red  Robe  will  not  be  seen  in  their  natural 
colours;  and  for  that  matter,  what  about 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac 's  famous  nose  ? 

Schnozzle 

1 wonder  whether  New  World  have  taken  an 
option  on  the  nose  which  was  made  for 
Charles  Laughton  to  wear  when  he  was  to  play 
this  part  for  London  Films. 

An  expert  came  specially  from  Hollywood, 
at  enormous  expense,  to  make  and  fit  the  thing 
— and  London  Films  quietly  dropped  the  idea 
of  making  the  film,  and  the  nose  was  shelved. 

Maybe  a  little  scooping-out  or  filling-in  would 
make  it  practicable  for  the  new  Cyrano,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  to  wear. 

Meanwhile,  the  cast  of  Under  the  Red  Robe  is 
being  rapidly  filled.  It  certainly  starts  well, 
with  Conrad  Veidt,  Raymond  Massey,  Sophie 
Stewart,  Patricia  Milliard,  and  Monty  Banks. 

This  last  name  is  rather  surprising,  for  Monty 
has  divided  his  favours  between  Teddington 
and  Ealing  Green  since  he  left  Elstree;  but 
I'm  glad  to  find  him  wandering  back  on  to  the 
screen;  I  began  to  be  afraid  we  had  lost  him 
to  the  mysterious  regions  behind  the  camera, 
where  directors  lurk. 


Pepped  Up 


wUl 


Victor  Seastrom,  the  Hollywood  director, 
be  in  charge,  and  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Kane  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to 
speed-up  the  action,  and 
give  it  that  suspense  which 
is  often  lacking  in  our  too- 
leisurely  productions. 

"Although  it's  a  period 
picture,"  he  told  me,  "the 
tempo  will  be  modem — and 
we  are  not  allowing  settings 
to  overshadow  story- 
values." 

Three  cheers  for  that  ! — 
especially  when  one  thinks 
of  some  of  the  top-heavy 
wedding-cakes  which  have 
passed  by  the  name  of  period 
films  in  our  studios. 

I  like  the  idea  of  Conrad 
Veidt  in  the  role  of  the 
dashing,  sinister  duellist 
who  pledges  his  life  to  the 
serviceof  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

A  great    period,  and  a 
great  player;  I  hope  it  will  result  in  a  great  film 


r\  covers  tne 

BRITISH 

J  Studios 


but 
no 


Korda's  Ten 

So  much  for  New  World  at  the  moment; 
there  are  other  activities  at  Denham 
less  interesting. 

London  I-'ilms,  having  recently  completed 
five  super-films,  are  going  into  action  with  five 
more;  they  certainly  don't  let  the  Buckingham- 
shire greensward  grow  under  their  feet. 

The  five  finished  are  Kembrandi,  which  has 
alrearly  been  shown  in  London,  Lrich  I'ommcr's 
epic  (and  this  tim<;  I  tH;licve  we  are  really  to  sec 
something  meriting  that  satlly-abused  word), 
Fire  Over  /ingtand,  which  I  regard  as  the  most 
important  film  to  take  the  fltjor  in  Britain  this 
year;  Men  Are  Not  Gods,  featuring  Miriam 
Hopkins;  Dark  Journey,  the  Victor  Saville  spy 
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drama,  with  Conrad  Veidt  in  the  lead;  and 
Elephant  Boy. 

"This  last  one,  the  screen  version  of  Kipling's 
Toomai  of  the  Elephants,  which  Robert  Flaherty 
spent  months  in  the  Indian  jungle  to  make, 
puzzles  me  a  little. 

Weeks  ago,  when  Flaherty  returned,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  very  far  from  completion,  a  great  deal 
of  it  having  to  be  shot  on  the  floor;  and  also 
a  publicity  story  was  put  out  about  having  to 
send  to  India  for  an  elephant  large  enough  to 
"double"  for  the  lead. 


Phantom  Jumbo 


I've  Ijccn  watching  tiiosc  studios  like  a 
cat  watching  an  elephant,  and  nary  sign 
of  a  jumbo  have  I  seen;  also  1  have  heard  no 
alarums  and/or  excursions  such  as  usually  take 


place  when  a  major  film  is  being  made  or  com- 
pleted in  a  studio. 

So,  putting  two  and  two  together  and  making 
five  of  them,  I  have  a  feeling  we  won't  be  seeing 
this  elephantine  epic  for  quite  a  while. 

As  the  ancient  rustic  in  Punch  remarked, 
"  Zome  zez  one  thing  and  zome  zez  another  thing, 
but  what  I  zez  is,  there  bain't  noa  knawin's  an' 
there  bain't  noa  tellin's — and  mark  my  words, 
I  bain't  fur  wrang." 

Well,  those  five  films  between  them  have  cost 
a  tidy  bit — a  matter  of  over  half-a-million 
pounds,  I  hear;  and  not  much  less  than  that  is 
likely  to  be  forked  out  for  the  next  five,  which 
also  are  well  in  the  "super"  cla.ss. 

First,  because  it  has  already  been  on  the  floor 
for  some  weeks,  though  terribly  badly  held  up 
by  illness,  is  Knight  Without  Armour,  with 
Marlene  Dietrich  and  Robert  Donat ;  also  I  feel 
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this  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  important, 
too,  if  only  by  reason  of  the  cast  and  the  work 
of  the  French  director,  Jacques  Feyder. 

Overlap 

Then  there  are  two  films  which  Victor  Saxille 
is  producing — and  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  overlapping — Storm  in  a  Teacup,  the 
Scottish  comedy  which  has  been  extremely 
successful  on  the  West  End  stage,  with  Sara 
Allgood  in  her  original  part;  and  South  Riding — 
and  do  I  have  to  tell  you  that  that  is  a  story  about 
Yorkshire  ? 

The  fourth  is  /,  Claudius,  with  Charles 
Langhton  and  Merle  Oberon. 

The  fifth  is  Troopship,  Erich  Pommer's  second 
British  picture;  some  time  ago  a  camera-crew 
sailed  on  a  troop>ship  to  the  Near  East  for  pre- 
liminary work  on  this  one. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  third  troopship  picture 
to  be  made  lately.  The  first  was  O.H.M.S., 
Ganmont-British's  contribution  to  the  cycle; 
then  came  Warner  Bros. -First  National's  Hail 
and  Farewell,  made  at  Teddington,  which 
developed  into  a  slapstick  comedy  aSair  before 
it  was  through. 

I  have  a  feeUng  the  Pommer  one  will  be  the 
most  considerable  of  the  three,  but  we  shall  see. 
It's  always  much  easier  to  decide  after  the 
release  date  ! 

Bang  Goes  a  Title  ! 

I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  folks,  but  that 
snappy  title,  / ump  for  Glory,  one  of  the  best 
I've  heard  for  some  time,  has  been  changed  to 
For  Ever  and  Ever. 

Why  ?  Search  me  !  I  suppose  they  wanted 
to  get  it  mixed  up  with  every  other  film  that  was 
ever  made;  that's  the  only  solution  I  can 
think  of. 

This  is  the  Criterion  film  in  which  Doug. 
Fairbanks,  jun.,  is  playing  a  cat  burglar  at 
Worton  HaU. 

And  at  Pinewood,  as  though  daring  me  to 
find  out  about  it,  Bernard  Mainwaring  has 
stealthily  taken  the  floor  with  a  Paramount 
Quota  film  called  Cross  My  Heart,  with  pretty 
Kathleen  Kelly  in  the  lead. 

They  have  had  some  very  bad  luck  with 
Toilers  of  the  Sea,  which  Beaumont  Film  Pro- 
ductions are  finishing  on  the  floor  at  Wembley, 


Rottmey  Brent  is  a 
hxisband,  Carol 
Goodner  his  wife, 
in  B.I.P.'s  version  of 
"  The  Dominant 
Sex." 


after  a  strenuous  time  spent  in  the  waves  and 
rocks  at  Sark,  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Cutty  Sark 

First,  while  they  were  still  on  location  in  Sark, 
a  member  of  the  unit  feD  25  ft.  from  the 
camera  crane  into  the  harbour.  This  would  have 
been  all  right  if  he  had  not  tried  to  push  a  boat 
out  of  the  way  with  his  head  as  he  descended. 
A  nasty  scalp  wound  resulted,  and  he  was  fished 
out  unconscious,  put  to  bed  in  a  hotel,  and 
stitched  extensively. 

Latest  reports  indicate  that  he  is  very  little 
the  worse  for  his  mishap,  and  now  Selwyn 
Jepson,  director,  has  stepped  back  off  a  harbour 
w^  (reproduced  in  the  studio)  and  fallen  to  the 
floor  below,  injuring  his  back. 

He  pluckily  carried  on  from  a  wheeled  chair, 
but  he  must  have  been  suffering  a  good  deal  of 
pain. 

This  is  the  film  in  which  Mary  Lawson  appears. 
I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  when  Mary 
gets  a  real  break  she'll  go  up  and  on  and  over. 
Maybe  this  is  it. 

A  Yorker 

They  don't  care  for  the  fine  old  Yorkshire 
name  Learoyd  down  Teddington  way;  at 
any  rate,  not  for  a  budding  film  star. 

So  when  nineteen-years-old  Lesley  Learoyd, 
who  had  been  brought  from  Coventry  Repertory 
Theatre  to  play  in  The  Vulture  for  Warner  Bros.- 
First  National  opjxKite  Claude  Hulbert,  reached 
the  final  scenes  of  the  picture  and  was  presented 
with  a  long-term  contract,  she  was  also  informed 
that  she  couldn't  be  called  that  there  'ere,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

So  she  chose  the  name  of  Brook,  which  seems 
to  me  an  appropriate  name  for  a  film  player  who 
bop>es  to  go  on  for  ever,  as  most  of  them  do,  and 
as  Lesley  Brook  she  will  henceforth  be  known. 

Joyce  Kirby  is  on  contract  to  this  company 
too.  It  happened  to  her  as  a  result  of  her  good 
wprk  in  Hail  and  Farewell,  and  her  first  part  as 
a  contract  player  is  opposite  Keith  Falkner,  the 
well-known  concert  singer,  in  a  film  specially 
written  for  him. 

You  All  Know  Keith 

Ijissume  that,  as  good  concert  enthusiasts,  you 
all  know  Keith  Falkner,  and  let  me  confess 
in  a  small  ashamed  voice  that,  being  but  a 
humble  film  fan,  I  don't. 

He's  plajdng  the  part  of  a 
mechanic  in  a  motor-car  factory. 
He  is  heard  singing  by  the  daughter 
of  the  head  of  the  firm — a  millionaire 
— and  the  lass  (Joyce  Kirby,  of 
course)  decides  that  he  must  be 
proi>erly  trained,  and  laimches  him 
into  Society. 

And  you  and  I  are  left  wondering 
where  we  have  heard  all  this  before. 

Arthur  Woods  is  directing  this 
one,  and  George  Galleon  and  Bruce 
Lister,  two  other  contract  players, 
have  been  given  important  parts. 

Thus  this  will  afford  a  good  op- 
portunity to  inspect  four  of  Irving 
Asher's  prot6g6s  at  one  sitting. 


They  haven't  thought  of  a  title  for  this  effort 
yet.  I  suppose  it  would  be  unkind  to  suggest 
Tell  Me  the  Old,  Old  Story. 

So  I  won't. 

A  Famous  "  Heavy  " 

Lionel  Atwill,  celebrated  Hollywood  "heavy 
villain,"  whose  performance  in  The  Mystery 
of  the  Wax  Museum  is  still  used  by  the  women  of 
Stockton-on-Tees  to  frighten  their  children  to 
sleep,  is  playing  a  strong  dramatic  role  in  Fan- 
fare Pictures'  second  production.  The  General 
Goes  Too  Far. 

Now  that's  my  idea  of  a  grand  title ;  so  I  bet 
you  all  Spain  to  a  quarter  of  allsorts  that  they'll 
change  it  to  something  like  My  Love  Goes  On. 

Lucie  Mannheim,  the  German  actress  who  was 
so  good  in  Thirty-Nine  Steps,  in  which  she  was 
murdered  in  the  first  reel  or  so,  is  playing  oppo- 
site General  Atwill,  and  there  is  a  strong  support- 
ing cast,  including  James  Mason,  Leslie  Perrins, 
Wally  Patch,  Henry  He%vitt,  Drusilla  Wills, 
Michael  Lambert,  Aubrey  Pollock,  and  Stephen 
Gerary. 

There  are  quite  enough  famihar  names  there 
to  form  a  quorum;  and  if  some  are  a  wee  bit 
unfamihar,  they're  probably  very  well-known 
in  the  world  of  sport,  or  music,  or  bird-fancying. 

The  unit  has  been  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  where  a  warm  and  sticky  but  successful 
month  has  been  spjent  in  shooting  exteriors. 

"  The  Troubles  "  Again 

In  this  film  we  are  to  have  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  "the  Troubles"  in  Ireland,  which  are  such 
a  popular  and  fashionable  subject  for  kinema 
at  the  moment. 

The  story  starts  with  the  Sinn  Fein  Rebellion 
in  Dublin  in  1921.  and  continues  at  a  British 
outpost  in  West  Africa. 

I  mentioned  that  this  is  the  second  Fanfare 
production;  but  if  you  were  to  tax  me  suddenly 
I'm  blowed  if  I  could  put  my  hand  on  my  hea  : 
and  say  what  the  first  one  was. 

The  fanfare  can't  have  been  quite  loud  enough. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  the 
smaller  compmnies  now  being  formed,  to  say 
nothing  at  all  about  their  first  picture  until  it  is 
completed. 

Well,  that's  all  very  well  in  its  way.  and  I  dare 
say  the  intention  is  laudably  modest.  But, 
after  all,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  only 
chance  a  new  production  has  of  favourable 
publicity  is  when  it  is  in  progress. 

Houp-la ! 

FOR  months  and  months  British  International 
Pictures  have  been  exi>ected  to  produce  a 
circus  picture  (called  Star  of  the  Circus)  with 
June  Clyde  as  the  star  of  the  circus,  which  seems 
appropriate  enough. 

When  B.I. P.  shelved  the  subject,  it  looked  as 
if  June's  chance  of  being  a  circus-star  was  dis- 
solving into  thin  air. 

However,  she  is  to  be  one  after  all — in 
Make-Up,  which  Standard  International  Pictures 
(this  week  s  new  company)  are  making. 

Quite  surprisingly.  Nils  .\sther  is  to  be  a  clown 
in  this,  and  June  Clyde  will  emulate  Anna 
Neagle  by  being  a  trapeze-artiste.  However, 
she  was  that,  opposite  Jack  Buchanan  in  the 
stage  comedy.  The  Flying  Trabeze,  before  Anna 
thought  of  it. 

So  far  the  rest  of  the  cast  consists  of  Judy 
Kelly,  two  elephants,  Kenneth  Duncan,  a  Uon. 
Laurence  .•Xnderson,  Laurence  Grossmith,  and 
two  tigers. 

This  will  be  directed  by  Alfred  Zeisler  at 
Sound  City. 

Hulbert  Takes  the  Count 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  saw  Jack  Hulbert 
and  Cicely  Courtneidge  in  the  same  picture. 
It  was  in  Falling  For  You.  one  of  the  least 
successful  of  the  Hulbert  film. 

Now  we  are  to  see  them  re-united  in  The 
Count's  Livery — and  in  that  title  you  ha\-e  a 
choice  of  meanings  which  lends  itself  to  in- 
triguing speculation. 

Jack  Hulbert  himself  indulges  in  a  spot  of 
speculation  as  a  nobleman  who  loses  his  money 
bv  buying  a  non-existent  oil-well. 

'  He  and  his  wife  (plavcd  bv  Cicely  Courtneidge) 
are  employed  by  their  ex-butier  to  manage  a 
hotel  in  Dalmatia. 

Well  1  can't  help  it;  there  are  no  new  plots. 
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FROM  BOND  STREET 

Perfect  presents  for  every  person  and  every 
purse,  each  one  conveying  its  fragrant  message  ot  good- 
will with  that  distinction  and  assurance  of  deHghted 
reception  which  their  lovehness  and  Bond  Street  origin 
bestow  upon  tliem. 

The  dchglnful  Yardlcy  Gihs  pictured  here,  and 
many  others  equally  desirable,  from  the  largest  magni- 
ficent Gift  Cases  to  the  single  lovely  bottles  ot  the 
enchanting  Yardlcy  pcrlumes,   are  obtainable  at  a 


flCHIS«  FRAGRANCE  | 
Perfume  sizes  45/-to  2/6  ' 
Fragrance  Compact  5/6 
Orchis  Powder  2/-  I 


■<r.K  4^  the  best  Chemists,  Coiflcurs  and  Stores. 


ItV  API'OIN  tMKM 


OIFTS  By 


XH.T.  IOX7 
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UDDY  ROGERS  recently  left  by 
'plane  for  the  East  to  fulfil  a 
personal  appearance  engagement 
with  a  dance-orchestra,  and  the 
only  one  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  airport  was  Mary  Pickford,  rumoured  to 
be  the  future  Mrs.  Rogers. 

I  chanced  to  be  at  the  airport,  sending  off 
my  copy  for  Picturegoer,  when  I  saw  Mary 
and  Buddy  entering  the  building,  arm  in 
arm,  shortly  before  time  for  the  ship  to  take 
off.  They  chatted  affectionately  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  after  a  friendly  farewell. 
Buddy  departed. 

Just  when  Mary  and  her  admirer  will  wed 
is  hard  to  predict. 

Worried  Newlyweds 

Joan  Blondell  and  her  new  husband,  Dick 
Powell,  have  returned  from  a  honeymoon 
trip,  and  what  a  harrowing  experience  they  had  ! 
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The  gown  which 
Carole  Lombard 
wears  with  such  grace 
in  "  The  Princess 
Comes  Across  "  is  of 
pink  crystal  beads, 
and  was  designed  by 
Travis  Banton. 


SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


They  declared  they  were  hounded  by  autograph 
hunters  wherever  they  went,  and  had  as  much 
privacy  as  a  couple  of  goldfish. 

Dick  says  that  he  and  Joan  signed  thousands 
of  autographs. 

Venus  in  the  Siin 

A veteran  gardener  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  studio  was  tending  his  flowers  in  the 
studio  park  when  he  almost  stumbled  over  an 
apparently  unconscious  young  woman  lying  on 
the  lawn,  and  obscured  from  view  by  surrounding 
shrubbery.  She  reclined  on  two  blankets  and  her 
auburn  hair  was  strewn  over  a  pillow.  As  he 
bent  over  the  young  lady  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  scrutinised  him. 

It  was  Garbo,  taking  a  nap  after  a  hard  day's 
work. 

The  gardener,  recognising  the  star,  fled  in 
consternation 


Lucky  Actor 


An  indication  of  how  exceedingly  prosperous 
is  William  Powell  is  evidenced  by  the  sale 
of  his  Beverly  Hills  home  for  £50,000. 

The  house  is  a  handsome  fwo-storey  structure 
with  grounds  of  three  acres,  and  contains  four- 
teen rooms.  In  the  grounds  are  swimming-pool, 
pavilion  and  tennis  court. 

The  Tie  That  Binds 

Irene  Hervey  and  Allan  Jones,  who  were 
recently  married,  beheve  that  Allan  should 
be  the  legal  father  of  her  six-year-old  daughter, 
Gail,  child  by  a  previous  marriage. 

So  Allan  has  asked  the  Los  Angeles  courts  to 
permit  him  to  adopt  the  httle  girl.  A  favourable 
decision  is  expected  shortly. 

Frolicsome  Stars 

It  is  considered  a  great  honour  for  a  star  to  be 
asked  to  place  his  or  her  footprint  in  fresh 
mortar,  later  to  be  inserted  in  the  forecourt  of 
Grauman's  Chinese  Theatre.  Most  players,  so 
singled  out,  attend  the  ceremony  in  a  very 
serious  mood,  but  WiUiam  Powell  and  Myma 
Loy  did  not: 

A.  great  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the 
solemn  moment  when  Bill  and  Myrna  would 
place  their  feet  in  the  moist  mortar.  Sid  Grau- 
man,  the  owner  of  the  theatre,  was  present, 
and  so  were  cameramen  and  many  envious 
film  stars. 

Bill  and  Myma  arrived  and  walked  to  the 


place  where  the  mortar  was  in 
readiness.  Suddenly  laughter  re- 
sounded through  the  forecourt  of 
the  theatre,  then  more  and  more, 
until  everyone  present  was  laughing 
uproariously. 

The  stars  had  appeared  wearing 
shoes  as  huge  as  those  worn  by 
circus  clowns  I 

After  the  tumult  subsided.  Bill 
and  Myma  stepped  out  of  the  giant 
footgear  and  placed  their  own  shoes 
in  the  mortar. 

Ail  Is  Serene 

Mrs.  Jack  Oakie,  the  former 
Venita  Varden,  is  furious  over 
rumours  that  all  is  not  well  between 
herself  and  Jack. 

Venita  has  been  greatly  hao-assed 
by  people  asking  her  when  and  why 
she  is  going  to  sever  the  ties  that 
bind  her  to  Jack.  She  says  that  all 
married  couples  have  their  dis- 
agreements, but  there  is  nothing 
to  the  reports,  and  she  would  Uke 
to  find  out  who  started  the 
rumours. 

So  that's  that. 


Star  Likes  Star 

Anna  Sten,  Russian  actress,  is 
an  ardent  Mickey  Mouse  fan. 
Numerous  old  release  prints  of  the  rodent 
film  character  have  been  secured  by  Miss  Sten 
for  private  screening  in  the  drawing-room  of 
her  home.  ,      ,  j 

Several  original  drawings  of  Mickey  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  one  of  the  servants  was 
chosen  for  employment  purely  because  of  his 
abiUty  to  imitate  the  voice  of  Donald  Duck, 
Mickey's  henchman  on  the  screen. 

Taylor  Is  Mobbed 

Robert  Taylor,  whom  many  consider  to  be  the 
most  popular  actor  in  pictures,  made  a 
quiet  trip  to  San  Francisco  to  see  a  college 
football  game.  No  one  knew  he  was  in  town 
when  he  quietly  took  his  seat  in  the  stadium. 
But  an  over-zealous  radio  announcer  proudly 
proclaimed  that  Bob  was  in  the  audience,  and 
then  the  fun  began.  Despite  his  dark  glasses,  he 


was  soon  "spotted."  Alter  the  game  he  tried  to 
slip  quietly  out,  but  had  to  fairly  fight  his  way 
through  the  throng  before  he  was  able  to  reach 
his  hotel. 

And  even  the  hotel  was  no  refuge.  Fans  have 
an  uncanny  way  of  leaming  many  details  about 
favourite  film  stars,  so,  posing  as  old  friends,  and 
apparently  identit-^-ing  themselves  as  such, 
many  of  the  fans  '.ere  able  to  get  the  annoyed 
star  on  the  'phont. 

Yes.  Taylor  was  glad  to  get  back  to  Hollywood. 

Odd  Footage 

Myma  Loy  has  engaged  a  butler  who  \\-^  a 
ship's  steward  for  ten  years.  This  is  his  first 
land  job. 

♦        ♦  ♦ 

Glenda  Farrell  has  made  a  small  fortune  m 
Hollywood  real  estate. 
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Blake,  a  detective,  mas- 
querading  as  a  gangster, 
settles  an  argument  with  the 
gang  leader  Bugs  Fenner 
{Humphrey  Bogart). 


The  detectiw  is' 


assault  charge. 


•"JTHAT  king  of  screen  gangsters 
Edward  G.  Robinson  becomes  a 
G-man  for  a  change  .in  this  fast- 
moving  melodrama  and  gives  one 
of  the  most  striking  performances  of 
his  career. 

Joan  Blondell  gracefully  supplies 
the  essential  hint  of  romance  in  an 
important  supporting  role  and 
Barton  Mac  Lane  and  Humphrey 
Bogart  are  the  chief  racketeers. 


Left:  Johnnie  confides  to  Lee  that  he 

i\  In  ir.ilitv  nii  tlir  <iii!r  of  ihf  hi\r. 


NE,  two,  three.  One, 
two,  three.  Please 
don't  bounce.  One, 
two,    three.  Good, 


ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Now  for  the  turn.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, first,  we  have  to  approach 
this  new  dance  with  freshness, 
gaiety  and  a  decided  degree  of 
abandon." 

Thus  counselled  Professor 
Jonathan  Pride,  dancing  master 
of  Boston  in  the  year  1820,  con- 
cerning the  waltz,  the  hvely,  irre- 
sistible and,  low  be  it  spoken, 
somewhat  daring  waltz.  Picture 
him  in  his  calf-length  trousers, 
cream  socks  and  black  slippers, 
his  neat  high-collared,  azure  shirt, 
in  the  respectable  parlour  with  its 
satin  stripe  wallpaper,  instructing 
a  gentleman  pupil  to  put  his 
arms  round  a  lady  partner  ! 

Imagine  moreover  the  blushes  of 
a  certain  Miss  Ponsonby — not  so 
young  either — on  feeling  Jonathan's 
hand  resting  lightly  but  firmly  on  the 
centre  back  of  an  eighteen-inch 
waist. 

"  One,  two  three.  One,  two-three. 
Please  don't  bounce.  Bravely, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  takes 
courage  at  first."  Jonathan  had  the 
impression  that  Miss  Ponsonby  was 
pleased,  would  in  fact  have  continued 
partnering  him  while  the  musical 
box  which  served  as  pianist  could 
be  persuaded  to  play. 

Mrs.  Tucker  entering,  warned 
Jonathan  aside.  "  It's  almost  nine 
o'clock.  The  Providence  coach 
leaves  in  an  hour,  sir." 

"So  sorry,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
....  no  Miss  Ponsonby,  I'm  afraid 
we  can't  have  one  more  turn.  We 
continue  the  lesson  next  Wednesday. 
Meanwhile  I  go  to  my  aunt's  for  the 
week-end." 

"Miss  Pride's  umbrella;  the  one 
with  the  ivory  handle.  Didn't  she 
want  it  returned  ?"  Mrs.  Tucker 
reminded  ais  Jonathan,  executing  a 
pas-seul  in  the  empty  parlour, 
snuffed  the  chandelier  candles  and 
buttoned  his  coat. 

"Here  it  is.    I'll  toke  it,  Mrs. 
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Tucker,  and  the  musical  box.  I 
never  travel  without  that.  Have 
you  ever  been  on  the  Providence 
four-horse  coach,  by  the  way  ? " 

"Mercy,  no.  I  wouldn't  tempt 
fate." 

' '  It's  the  very  danger  that  appeals 
to  me  .  .  .  speed  .  .  .  excitement." 

In  confessing  which  little  Jonathan 
foresaw  the  danger  and  excitement 
closer  to  him  than  even  the  coach. 
He  was  in  fact  still  in  Boston  streets 
when  a  sailor  bumjjed  into  him  on 
a  comer. 

"Excuse  me,  sir.  Excuse  me. 
My  eyes  were  so  fixed  on  the 
pavement." 

"Have  you  lost  something,  sir?" 

"  Aye,  that  I  have,  matey  .  .  .  my 
gold  lucky  piece.  Had  it  these 
forty  years,  man  and  boy  .  .  . 
bless  ye  matey.  It  isn't  every  fine 
gentleman  that  would  .  .  ." 

"Perfectly  all  right.  I've  plenty 
of  time  to  catch  my  coach."  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
before  he  felt  a  crashing  blow  on  the 
head,  and  knew  no  more  till  he  came 
to  in  the  hold  of  a  pirate  ship,  and 
was  ordered  by  a  villainous-looking 
mate  to  sharpen  cutlasses. 


"How  did  I  get  here?  I'm  not 
one  of  the  crew,"  Jonathan  ex- 
postvilated. 

"Sure  you're  one  of  the  crew. 
That's  the  way  we  get 'em.  Shanghai 
'em  in  the  streets  of  Boston  at 
nights  before  the  night  watchman 
comes  along  with  his  lie  '  All's 
well.'  Now  get  down  and  put  an 
edge  on  them  cutlasses."  For  a 
fortnight  while  the  Bouncing  Bess 
followed  the  coast  from  Boston  to 
California,  the  poor  professor  obeyed 
the  orders  of  every  one  on  board 
from  the  pirate  chief  to  the  cook  who 
grumbled  inordinately  at  being  sent 
a  dancing  teacher  for  a  galley  boy. 
When  at  last  the  ship  drew  in  to 
port,  Jonathan  ramming  his  aunt's 
umbrella  into  his  long  trouser  pocket 
and  stowing  away  his  musical  box 
inside  an  empty  cask,  shouldered  it 
and  went  on  deck. 

"Avast  there,  dancer,"  shouted 
the  cook,  coming  after  him.  "  Where 
are  you  going  ? " 

"You  told  me  when  we  got  to 
California  .  .  ." 

"  Belay  the  arguments.  That'll 
keep  you  here." 

"Rising  from  the  knock-out  that 
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luckily  had  miscarried,  Jonathan 
continued  in  a  stooping  posture. 
"I've  lost  it,"  he  wailed.  "Shiver 
me  timbers.  I've  lost  me  lucky 
gold  piece  that  I'\e  carried  for.  for 
.  .  .  twenty  years,  man  and  boy." 

"  Gold,  did  you  say  ?  Stand  aside 
swab.  If  there's  anything  about 
here,  I  wants  it,"  the  cook  com- 
manded, stooping  forthwith. 

The  ruse  succeeded.  Buffeting 
him  with  the  belaying-pin,  Jonathan 
was  soon  shaking  the  dust  of  the 
Bouncing  Bess  from  his  heels.  But 
it  was  e\ident  as  he  reached  the 
little  towTi  of  Las  Palomas  with  its 
adobe  houses  clustered  round  a 
plaza  and  dignified  church,  remind- 
ing one  of  Old  Spain,  that  the  fear 
of  pirates  had  preceded  him. 
."Agitated  villagers  fled  from  him  as 
he  entered  the  street  containing  a 
water-cart  that  took  up  most  of 
the  road.  Thirty  yards  from  it 
stood  a  cannon  which  a  white-haired 
gentleman  in  a  murrey -coloured  coat, 
buttoned  up  askew,  was  firing  with 
the  help  of  two  men. 

Hey,  be  careful  "  Jonathan  cried 
as  a  couple  of  jugs  shivered  to 
pieces,  spilling  their  precious  con- 
tents. "That's  dangerous."  The  only 
answer  was  more  firing.  Terrified, 
Jonathan  climbed  the  wall  of  a  large 
house.  Carrying  a  cutlass  between 
his  teeth,  he  entered  by  a  first  floor 
window.  A  woman  screamed.  She 
wore  pale-blue,  sweeping  skirts. 
Beneath  a  lace  mantilla,  her  jet 
black  hair  curled  in  flat  ringlets  on 
her  forehead.  She  was  not  more 
than  twenty  and  very  pretty. 

"Hope  I'm  not  intruding,"  Jona- 
than breathed,  removing  the  cutlass 
from  his  mouth. 

"Women  of  Spain  know  how  to 
die.  I'm  not  afraid.  I  know  your 
intentions." 

"  My  intentions  are  to  hide.  These 
people  are  a  positive  menace.  Hey, 
they're  coming  up  the  stairs."  He 
started  to  pile  furniture  against  the 
door.  "Help!"  the  girl  cried.  "I 
prefer  death  to  your  embrace.  This 
dagger  will  .  .  ." 

With  a  crash  of  tables  and  chairs, 
the  gentleman  in  the  murrey-coloured 
coat  accompanied  by  a  heavily- 
built  man  in  breeches  and  shirt 
entered  demanding  :  "  Where  is  my 
daughter?  .  .  .  Serafina,  what  did 
he  do?  Nevermind.  I'll  put  him  in 
gaol.  I'll  hang  him  by  his.  .  .  . 
I'll  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for 
him.  Pamfilio,  ride  to  Monterey 
and  tell  them  we've  caught  the  most 
dangerous  pirate  en  the  coast." 

"Don'  send  to  Monterey,  sir. 
You  are  the  ."Mcalde.  We  have  the 
right  to  hang  the  fellow  ourselves. 
We'll  build  a  scaffold  on  the  Plaza," 
urged  the  man  in  shirt  sleeves. 

Well,  well  ...  if  you  can  do 
that  it  will  be  fine." 
"  I  demand  a  hearing,  sir," 
Jonathan  declared.  "  I  insist  I  am 
not  a  pirate.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ruffians  against  whom  I 
see  you  are  trying  to  protect  your- 
selves." Useless  protest.  To  the 
howls  of  excited  villagers  declaring 
that  the  Alcalde,  his  lovely  daughter 
and  the  entire  population  had  been 
wiped  out  by  pirates,  Jonathan  was 
put  behind  the  bars. 

Beneath  Pamfilio's  finely-erected 
.scaffold,  Jonathan  ultimately  found 
himself.  The  Alcalde  had  changed 
into  a  crimson,  gold-braided  coat, 
correctly  fastened,  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  jewelled  hat  for  the 
hanging.  In  front  of  assembled 
villagers,  men  on  this  side,  ladies  on 
that,  Jonathan  was  requested  to 
put  his  neck  through  the  noose. 
"Comfortable,  Sefior?"  Pamfilio 
{Contintied  on  page  24) 
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enquired.  "Don't  talk  about  your 
rights  now.  The  musicians  are 
going  to  play  for  you.  Are  you 
ready  ?  " 

Jonathan  feeling  the  rope  half- 
tighten  thought  himself  already  in 
the  next  world,  when  through  the 
crowd  he  caught  sight  of  Serafina 
running.  "  Father,  father,"  she  cried. 
"You  can't  have  this  man  killed. 
He's  not  a  pirate.  I've  just  heard 
from  the  innkeeper's  wife.  He's  a 
dancing  master." 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  I  can  prove  it,  sir," 
Jonathan  amended. 

"  Ridiculous,"  snapped  the  Alcalde. 
"We  haven't  time  to  argue.  I  mean 
we've  got  to  get  on  with  the  .  .  ." 

"Father,  you're  being  unjust." 

"  Me  ?  An  Alcalde  of  Las  Palomas 
unjust !  Let  him  prove  his  pre- 
posterous claim  then." 

Jonathan  smiled.  With  the  rope 
loose  about  his  neck,  his  arms  tied 
behind  his  back,  he  could  do  little  to 
demonstrate  his  boasted  prowess. 
Enough,  however.  Soon  freed  from 
restraint,  to  the  delighted  crowd  he 
was  performing  a  variety  of  steps 
greater  than  any  he  had  taught  in 
Boston. 

"He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  Any  man  who  can  dance 
like  that  and  then  prefers  to  be  a 
pirate,  deserves  to  be  hanged,"  the 
Alcalde  declared. 

"  But  he  teaches  the  waltz,  I  hear," 
Serafina  countered,  and  Jonathan 
blessed  her  for  having  come  close 
enough  to  whisj>er  to  him.  "  Father, 
you  must  let  him  teach  me,"  she 
pleaded. 

Thus,  instead  of  forming  one  of 
the  heavenly  choir  that  evening, 
Jonathan  in  his  high-collared  azure 
shirt,  in  the  wide  living-room  of  the 
Alcalde,  gave  Serafina  a  lesson  in 
the  waltz.  A  bom  dancer,  it  took 
her  no  time  at  all  to  accomplish  the 
"One,  two  three.  Please  don't 
bounce,"  but  when  Jonathan  slipf)ed 
a  hand  beneath  her  mantilla  at  the 
waistline  of  her  moonlight  blue 
skirts,  hey  presto  !  what  demon  was 
let  loose  in  the  shaj)e  of  the  Alcalde 
hissing:  "Pirate  you.  Take  your 
arms  off  my  daughter." 

"But  the  wjiltz  is  an  intimate 
dance,  sir." 

"  Intimate  !  Take  him  to  the  gaol, 
Pamfilio.  We  resume  the  hanging 
to-morrow." 

Lonely  that  night  in  the  shadows, 
Jonathan  saw  Serafina  appealing  to 
him  between  the  bars  with  roses  in 
her  dark  hair. 

"Senor  Pirate  .  .  .  when  .  .  . 
when  you  put  your  arm  round  me 
just  now,  it  was  necessary — part 
of  the  dance,  wasn't  it?" 

"Certainly,  sefiorita.  The  waltz 
is  a  turning  dance  and  must  be 
approached  with  a  certain  abandon." 

Thereupon  the  blessed  damozel 
unhooked  the  prison  keys  and 
unlocked  the  cell.  Forthwith  for  joy 
in  the  moonlit  Plaza,  Jonathan  and 
Serafina  performed  not  only  the 
waltz.  Soon  the  grey-white  walls  of 
the  houses,  cantina  and  church 
resounded  to  musicians'  guitars  and 
the  click  of  castanets  while  women's 
dresses  and  men's  cloaks  swirled  in 
rising  and  falling  waves  of  blues  and 
greens. 

Morning,  a  company  of  horsemen 
clattered  into  the  Plazr  .  At  their 
head  a  gallant-seeming  swashbuckler 
with  moustaches,  broad-leaved  hat 
and  crimson  scarf,  stepped  from  his 
charger  to  announce  himself  to 
authority. 

"  Don  Baltazar.  So  you  have  come 
after  all.  I  ordered  my  man  not  to 
let  the  riovemor  know,  but  still  .  .  . 
now  you  are  here  I  don't  think  this 
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Professor  Pride  should  be  hanged  in 
Monterey,  or  anjrwhere  for  that 
matter.  He's  not  a  pirate;  he's  a 
dancing  master,"  was  the  context  of 
the  Alcalde's  nervous  greeting. 

"The  proper  authorities  will  de- 
cide," Don  Baltazar  contended  with 
a  sideway  glance  at  Serafina. "  Chago. 
Take  charge  of  the  prisoner.  Let 
him  work  at  the  olive  pwess." 

Jonathan  accordingly  was  march- 
ed off  and  never  heard  Serafina's 
gracious  invitation,  which  would 
have  worried  him  if  he  had,  urging 
Don  Baltazar  to  stay  and  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  Alcalde  and 
citizens  of  Las  Palomas.  To  a  fine 
physique  and  excellent  teeth  Jona- 
than soon  thankfully  acknowledged 
his  ability  to  push  the  olive  wheel 
alone.  Thus,  he  could  and  did 
insist  that  his  fellow  prisoner 
Tecolote,  an  elderly  man  with  an 
Indian  strain,  and  feeble,  should 
rest  from  the  monotonous  duty. 

Moreover,  when  Chago  and  the 
guard  prevented  the  old  man  from 
tasting  a  mouthful  of  the  chicken 
and  rice  Pamfilio  brought  for  the 
prisoners'  dinner,  Jonathan  let  forth 
his  strength  in  another  direction. 
Battling  with  three  soldiers  at  once, 
he  did  not  at  first  see  that  Serafina, 
mounted  and  escorted  by  Don 
Baltazar,  had  entered  the  gaol  yaurd. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  treat  these 
people  properly?"  Don  Baltazar 
demandeid  of  the  prostrate  Chago, 
aware  that  Serafina's  scorn  was  as  a 
rod  in  pickle  waiting  for  him. 

"He  should  have  been  hanged 
long  ago.  Excellency." 

"Take  him  to  Monterey  with  a 
detail  of  soldiers,"  came  the  reply 
with  a  wink  at  which  Jonathan 
wondered. 

"Don  Baltazar,  you  foi^et  my 
dancing  lessons,"  Serafina  reminded 
with  urgency.  ' '  Leave  starting  for 
Monterey  till  to-morrow.  To-night, 
just  one  last  lesson." 

"Anything  you  say  Sefiorita." 

Doubtless  knowing  that  this  was  to 
be  their  last  dance  together,  the 
musical  box  broke  that  evening  as 
Jonathan,  in  the  Alcalde's  arched 
living-room,  released  Serafina  from 
the  light  touch  upon  her  waist. 

"Pity,"  he  sighed.  "I  was  going 
to  ask  you  to  keep  it.  In  Monterey 
there'll  be  no  .Mcalde's  daughter  who 
wants  to  learn  the  waltz." 

"Monterey,  as  Don  Baltazar  in- 
tends it,  is  the  cemetery,  my  poor 
Jonathan.  Listen;  Pamfilio  is  here 
ready  to  guide  you  to  the  nearest 
port." 

"But  I'm  not  in  love  with 
Pamfilio.  You  guide  me  ...  by 
saying  you  love  me.  You  don't 
love  Don  Baltazar,  surely." 

"Hush.  He's  with  my  father  now 
talking  about  my  dowry  and  the 
presents  out  of  it  he  will  give  to  his 
guard." 

"Not  nice.  Talk  of  our  wedding 
rather  ...  in  San  Diego  and  the 
honeymoon  in  Boston.  Wait  till 
you  see  my  aunt  ! " 

"  Senor  Pride,"  came  the  Alcalde's 
voice  as  he  and  the  Don  entered. 
"Could  you  teach  me  the  waltz  in 
one  lesson?  I  want  to  dance  it  at 
Serafina's  wedding  to  my  friend 
here." 

■  I-'ather  !  I  decline  the  honour 
of  being  engaged  to  Don  Baltazar." 

"  But  the  sefiorita  loves  me.  Why 
else  has  she  kept  me  here  day  after 

day  ? " 

"To  save  my  neck  if  you  want  to 
know,"  Jonathan  cut  in.  Rash 
statement.    Chago  was  called. 
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Protesting  to  the  agitated  Alcalde 
that  he  couldn't  allow  his  daughter 
to  incur  a  loveless  match,  Jonathan 
was  hustled  back  to  gaol.  News 
of  his  release  arriving  almost  im- 
mediately, had  a  bitter  sting  in  its 
tail.  Serafina,  he  learned,  by 
promising  to  marry  Don  Baltazar 
had  purchased  the  dancing  pirate's 
freedom. 

"Too  bad  you  haven't  Spanish 
blood  in  you.  You'd  have  a  sword 
in  your  hand  instead  of  an  umbrella. 
You'd  die  fighting  for  your  woman," 
Pamfilio  lamented,  holding  a  char- 
tered mule  for  Jonathan  in  the  gaol 
yard.  "  Santa  Maria,  here  comes  the 
wedding  procession  with  Don  Balta- 
zar at  the  head — to  wish  you  well, 
no  doubt." 

Don  Baltazar  adorned  as  a  bride- 
groom was  profuse  in  polite  leave- 
takings  while  not  forgetting  mention 
of  the  price  of  five  hundred  louis  on 
Jonathan's  head  if  thereafter  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

"That  umbrella  looks  awfully 
heavy.  If  he'd  use  it  in  the  right 
way,  I'd  gladly  give  him  a  new  one," 
the  Alcalde  was  heard  to  murmur 
aside.  Jonathan  swallowed  hard, 
conscious  of  Serafina  gloriously 
gowned  in  old  gold  with  golden  veil, 
tawny-red  flowers  at  her  breast  and 
hair,  standing  with  downcast  eyes. 
Not  for  him,  gripping  the  umbrella's 
ivory  to  jeopardise  his  plan  by  a  false 
first  step.  Baltazar  was  too  well 
protected  by  Chago  and  the  guard. 
These  must  be  accounted  for  while 
the  bridal  procession,  slowly  making 
its  way  across  the  Plaza,  entered  the 
church. 

Tecolote,  a  willing  accomplice, 
had  not  failed.  While  the  altar 
candles  were  being  lighted  a  peaceful 
tribe  of  Indians  swarmed  silently 
on  the  roof  of  the  cantina,  making 
fast  their  lariats  to  chimneys  and 
buttresses.  Peering  below  from  the 
tiles,  Jonathan  could  see  Chago  and 
his  men  drinking  wine  at  a  table  in 
the  room  opening  on  the  patio. 
Talk  mingled  with  the  wine  fumes, 
talk  that  was  a  fine  fillip  to  the 
dancer's  intention.  With  their  own 
mouths,  Chago  and  his  companions, 
acknowledged  themselves,  and  par- 
ticularly Don  Baltazar,  as  no  regular 
soldiers,  but  renegades  who  dared  not 
so  much  as  show  their  faces  in 
Monterey. 

While  Pamfilio,  overhearing  these 
dire  truths,  was  shouting  that  the 
wedding  must  be  stopped,  Jonathan 
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jumped  nimbly  from  the  roof  to  the 
patio  steps.  "The  Pirate,''  Chago 
cried.  "After  him,  men."  Down 
cropped  the  Indians'  lariats  noise- 
lessly from  above  and  up  was  drawn 
one  renegade  after  another  as  he 
attempted  to  leave  the  cantina. 

Tripping  up  Chago  with  the 
umbrella,  Jonathan  reached  the 
church,  praying  that  the  service 
might  not  be  concluded  and  the  cry 
of  "Pirate"  might  bring  Don 
Baltazar  forth  to  finish  his  victim. 
The  fates  were  kind.  Followed  by 
the  bride  and  her  train,  Don 
Baltazar  and  the  Alcalde  with  drawn 
swords  emerged  on  to  the  steps. 

"  You  have  interrupted  my  wed- 
ding. We  must  teach  you  better 
manners,"  Don  Baltazar  blustered. 
"Chago  ! " 

"So  mi  Capitane"  came  a  weak 
voice  from  one  of  the  hamstrung 
bundles  dangling  at  a  lariat's  end 
by  the  cantina  wall. 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  alone  this 
time,"  Jonathan  observed  coolly. 
"  Good,  I  will  take  care  of  you  alone. 
I  choose  swords.  Here  !  catch  the 
Alcalde's." 

Hardly  had  Jonathan  parried  a 
couple  of  thrusts  before  the  bor- 
rowed sword  left  his  hand  at  an  un- 
kind flip  from  his  opponent. 

"Much  more  difiicult  than  danc- 
ing? isn't  it,"  Don  Baltazar  sneered. 
The  words  inspired  Jonathan  to 
cunning  in  parrying  attack.  Never 
in  performing  galliard  or  waltz  had 
he  jumped,  turned,  spun  and  dived 
as  now,  when  every  jump,  turn,  spin 
and  dive  saved  a  sword  point  from 
piercing  the  skin.  Finally,  with 
aunt's  umbrella  furled,  a  better 
target  was  provided  for  that  point. 
Bereft  of  his  weapon  ludicrously 
impaling  the  silk  cover,  Don  Baltazar 
succumbed  to  the  dancer's  pomelling. 

"My  boy,  I  couldn't  have  done  it 
better  myself,"  the  Alcalde  beamed, 
having  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
arch  renegade  and  his  guard,  roped 
and  set  backwards  on  their  horses, 
to  Monterey. 

To  say  that  Jonathan,  being 
joined  by  the  chief  dancers  of  Las 
Palomas,  interpreted  the  harjabe 
before  the  wedding,  is  to  speak  of 
poetry  of  motion  that  cannot  be 
described.  Let  us  rather  concentrate 
on  the  colour  points  of  that  colourful 
scene.  Let  us  recall  the  nasturtium- 
red  of  the  linings  of  the  gentlemen's 
cloaks  displayed  in  pools  of  richness 
on  the  ground  and  the  happy  blush 
on  Serafina' s  cheek  beneath  the 
golden  \-eil  and  the  shower  of  golden 
leaves  falling  upon  her  and  her 
groom. 


Serafina  and  her 
father  dashed 
out  of  the  church 


Warner  Bros.  Star 


014         ha^e  lovely 
wavers  and  curls  like 

If  you  have  seen  the  recently  released  film,  Murder  by  an 
Aristocrat,  you  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  glorious  wavy 
hair  of  beautiful  Claire  Dodd.  Your  hair  will  be  just  as 
lovely  and  wavy  if  you  have  it  "permed"  the  Superma 
way.  The  Superma  system  operates  without  electricity 
or  machines,  and  employs  only  pure  water  vapour;  it 
leaves  your  hair  marvellously  soft  and  lustrous,  with 
beautiful  waves  and  curls  that  are  far  more  lasting  than 
by  any  other  system.  Insist  on  Superma — do  not  be  put 
off.  Superma  cannot  harm  your  hair.  Superma  Rapid 
Machineless  Curls  are  guaranteed  to  last  for  at  least  six 
months  in  unimpaired  hair. 

Superma    Machineless    won    the  World 

★ Championship,     London,     the  European 
Championship,   Brussels,  3  Gold  Medals, 
a  First  Prize,  and  3  Diplomas  of  Distinction  ^\ 
— nine    International    permanent  waving 
awards — all  in  1936. 

suPERmn 

MACHINELESS 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


SUPERMA  LTD..  Radnor  House,  97  Regent  Street,  London.  W.I 


JV^  Machine  at  all! 
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LIBELLED  LADY 

ru    "HERE  is  a  tendency  in 
r«    pictures,    especially  in 
EH    British  pictures,  to  head- 
JJL  line  a  star  and  then  make 
him    or   her   hold  the 
stage  during  the  entire  produc- 
tion. 

M.-G.-M.  has  certainly  not 
fallen  into  that  error  in  this  film. 
There  are  four  stars — Jean  Har- 
low, William  Powell,  Myma  Loy, 
and  Spencer  Tracy  —  and  one 
featured  player,  Walter  Connolly, 
who  deserves  to  rank  as  a  star. 

It  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
irresponsible  fooling,  original  in 
idea,  and  brilliantly  characterised 
and  directed. 

Maybe  its  ending  is  rather  too 
obviously  manufactured,  but  for 
the  whole  of  its  footage — and  it 
runs  for  ninety-eight  minutes — 
it  keeps  you  extremely  well 
entertained,  and  no  one  can  ask 
for  more  than  that. 

Sp>encer  Tracy  as  Haggerty,  a 
newspaper  editor  who  is  trying  to 
extricate  his  journal  from  a  libel 
suit,  is  excellent.  His  feverish  air  of 
hustle  and  his  overwhelming  interest 
in  his  paper  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  even  including  his 
fiance^,  is  both  comic  and  convinc- 
ing. 

William  Powell  runs  true  to  form 
another   newspaper  man.  Bill 
Chandler,  whose  speciality  is  block- 
ing   Ubel    actions    for  incautious 
editors. 

His  plan  of  campaign  in  this  case 
— Haggerty's  pap>er  had  hbelled 
Connie,  daughter  of  the  fabulously 
wealthy  Mr.  Allenbury,  and  she  was 
demanding  five  million  dollars' 
damages — is  to  ingratiate  himself 
vnth  the  Allenburjrs  and  compromise 
Connie. 

To  make  the  affair  more  convinc- 
ing,', lie  temporarily  marries  Gladys, 
Haggerty's  fiancee,  in  order  that  an 
aggrieved  wife  may  claim  alienation 
of  affection. 

Myma  Loy,  still  rather  inclined  to 
over-emphasise  the  air  of  quiet, 
natural  charm,  is  nevertheless  very 
good  as  Connie. 

At  first  she  is  supicious  of  the 
sp>ecious  Bill,  but  eventually  falls  in 
love  with  him  and  he  with  her. 

As  Gladys,  Jean  Harlow  presents 
a  loud-voiced,  quick-to-temper  young 
buly  who  marries  Bill  for  Haggerty's 
sake  and  then  proceeds  to  fall  for 
him. 

Naturally,  all  these  romantic 
interludes  lead  to  complications  so 
far  as  the  original  libel  suit  is  con- 
cerned; EUl  does  not  eventually 
want  to  compromise  Connie,  and 
Gladys  is  ready  to  do  anything  that 
Bill  asks  in  spite  of  Haggerty. 

However,  all  ends  well  when 
Connie  forgoes  her  libel  action;  but 
how  the  matrimonial  tangle  is 
straightened  out  I  will  leave  for  you 
to  see;  it  -s  full  of  good  situations. 

Walter  (>)nnolly  is  very  good  as 
Allenbury,  whose  one  weakness  is 
fishing,  a  weakness  on  which  Bill 


plays,  although  his  knowledge  of  the 
piscatorial  art  is  negUgible. 

Those  sequences  where  he  is  taken 
on  a  fishing  trip  are  hilariously  funny 
and  prove  that  William  Powell  is  not 
above  playing  slapstick  when  called 
upon. 

The  whole  thing  is  admirably 
directed  by  Jack  Conway,  who  gets 
the  most  out  of  every  situation  and 
puts  over  the  witty  dialogue  to  its 
best  advantage. 

THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT 

Domestic  bickering  between  a 
young  bride,  who  likes  the 
pretty  unessentials  of  life  and  is 
prepared  to  take  a  job  in  order  to 
obtain  them,  and  a  young  husbcind, 
who  objects  strongly  to  his  wife 
doing  anything  but  housework,  is 
the  basis  of  this  quite  amusing,  and 
at  times  very  human,  comedy. 

The  part  of  the  wife  is  hardly  one 
which  puts  any  strain  on  Barbara 
Stanwyck's  acting  taleni,  but  she 
makes  the  part  a  convincing  and 
natural  one. 

I  am  still  waiting,  however,  for 
another  Forbidden  for  this  much- 
neglected  actress. 

Gene  Rajnnond  is  good,  too,  as  the 
husband,  although  one  can  hardly 
sympathise  with  his  attitude  nor 
blame  his  wife  for  walking  out, 
temporarily,  on  him. 

One  feels  that  in  real  life  she 
would  have  walked  out  for  good, 
and  not  have  been  reconciled  nor 
surrendered  her  principles. 

The  intervening  party  is  admirably 
played  by  Robert  Young,  a  wealthy 
and  generally  inebriated  man-about- 
town  who  falls  in  love  with  the  young 
wife  and  reforms  in  consequence. 

The  sequences  where  he  obtrudes 
himself  on  the  newly  married 
couple  are  rich  in  comedy. 

Ned  Sparks  and  Helen  Broderick 
give  two  sound  character  studies  as 
a  much  married  pair  who  live  in  a 
continual  atmosphere  of  quarreUing. 
Leigh  Jason  has  been  both  polish^ 


and  subtle  in  his  direction  and  has 
avoided  the  conventional,  although 
dealing  with  a  conventional  subject. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
the  humour  derived  from  everyday 
occurrences  rather  than  from  any 
forcing  of  a  situation. 

The  extravagance  of  the  wife,  the 
inevitable  arrival  of  the  broker's 
men,  the  efforts  of  the  girl  to  keep 
her  husband  in  ignorance  that  she 
h«is  obtained  a  job,  which  leads 
eventually  to  their  separation,  are 
all  depicted  with  understanding 
humour,  while  the  dialogue  through- 
out is  bright  and  snappy. 

HIS  LORDSHIP 

George  Arliss  is  better  served 
than  he  has  been  for  some 
time  in  this  comedy,  which  provides 
him  with  a  dual  role  and  is  quite 
bright  in  plot.  He  holds  the  centre 
of  the  stage  most  of  the  time,  a 
feat  which  is  rendered  easier  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  playing  two  roles. 

Adapted  from  a  play.  The  Nelson 
Touch,  the  story  deals  with  the 
ne'er-do-well  twin  brother  of  a 
pompous  Foreign  Secretary,  who, 
by  kidnapping  his  double,  is  enabled 
to  straighten  out  a  delicate  affair 
dealing  with  the  murder  of  an 
Eastern  potentate  which  threatened 
to  develop  into  a  frontier  war. 

Arliss  is  at  his  best  as  the  whim- 
sical adventurer  who  had  Uved  long 
in  the  East  and  had  a  profound 
contempt  for  his  brother's  powers 
of  diplomacy. 

As  the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  is 
apt  to  be  too  artificial  for  conviction. 
Iliis  is  perhaps  due  to  his  efforts  to 
make  some  very  definite  differentia- 
tion between  the  two  Arlisses. 

A  good  performance  comes  from 
Romilly  Lunge  as  an  Englishman 
who  is  suspected  of  murdering  an 
Eastern  prince,  which  leads  to 
international  compUcations,  while 
Rene  Ray  supplies  a  slight  element 
of  romance  as  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's niece. 

Jessie  Winter  is  good,  too,  as  the 
minister's  wife,  while  Allan  Jeayes 
and  Reginald  Tate,  as  two  sheiks  who 
are  guilty  of  the  murder  and  come 
to  England  to  try  to  blackmail 
the  Government,  cire  both  effective. 

Herbert  Mason's  direction  is 
competent  and  gains  by  being 
unpretentious. 

THE  WHITE  ANGEL 

The  story  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's fight  against  the  pre- 
judices of  a  hidebound  War  Office 


and  conservative  army  doctors  in 
order  that  she  might  bring  relief 
to  the  terrible  suffering  of  the 
wounded  in  the  Crimean  war  and 
institutes  a  new  era  in  nursing  gener- 
ally is  depicted  with  transparent 
sincerity  in  this  picture. 

Maybe  the  characters  of  those  who 
opposed  her  are  rather  overdrawn 
and  their  arguments  advanced  with 
too  much  "  stage  villainy "  to  be 
wholly  convincing,  but  the  general 
effect  is  a  fine  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  notable  women  of  all  time. 

Kay  Francis'  accent  is  a  little 
disconcerting  at  first  but  the  excellent 
modulation  of  her  voice  and  the 
dramatic  yet  effortless  intensity 
with  which  she  plays  the  part 
discounts  that  handicap. 

She  puts  so  much  heart  and 
sincerity  into  her  acting  that  one's 
sympathies  are  always  with  her. 

As  is  usual  in  biographical  pictures 
the  continuity  is  episodic  but  the 
general  purpose  of  the  heroine's 
life  work  forms  a  strong  enough 
central  thread  to  hold  the  interest. 

The  disgraceful  conditions  of  the 
London  hospitals  of  the  pyeriod  are 
indicated  and  the  appalling  lack  of 
attention  of  the  wounded  at  Scutari, 
the  hospital  base,  and  at  Balaclava 
itself  are  poignantly  pictured. 

To  add  a  romantic  touch  the  man 
who  wants  to  marry  Florence, 
Charles  Cooper,  is  shown  as  coming 
out  to  the  front,  realising  the  great- 
ness of  her  self-imposed  task  and 
eventually  dying  of  wounds  in  an 
advanced  hospital. 

Donald  Woods  is  quite  effective 
in  this  role,  as  is  Ian  Hunter  as  a 
reporter  for  The  Times  whose  support 
in  that  paper  helps  Florence  to 
fight  the  bigotry  and  prejudices 
that  threaten  to  overwhelm  her. 

Nigel  Bruce  gives  a  good  character 
study  as  a  doctor  who  cannot  see 
why  nurses  should  be  trained  or 
that  the  system  in  force  at  the 
time  should  be  altered. 

Donald  Crisp  as  Dr.  Hunt,  in 
charge  of  hospitals  in  the  war  area, 
acts  well,  but  the  way  he  frames  his 
opposition  to  Florence  suggests 
enmity  other  than  just  prejudice. 

.\  pathetic  touch  is  introduced 
by  a  wounded  drummer  boy  who 
becomes  Florence's  especial  care. 
In  this  role,  Billy  Mauch  is  sound, 
but  his  accent  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  English  atmosphere. 

The  picture  is  generally  very  well 
set  and  fulfils  the  object  of  paying 
tribute  to  a  woman  who  brought 
honour  and  recognition  to  the 
nursing  profession.     Lionel  Collier. 


A  WOMAN  REBELS 

Katharine  Hepburn  is  more 
happily  cast  here  than  for 
some  time,  as  an  ardent  feminist 
fighting  for  women's  rights  in  the 
man-dominated  N'ictorian  era. 

The  actress  ranges  the  span  from 
youth  to  middle  age  as  a  rebel 
against,  and  victim  of,  the  grim 
standards  of  the  day,  and  presents 
her  case  with  vitaUty  and  conviction. 

Repressed  in  a  household  that  is 
almost  the  twin  to  the  Wimpole 
Street  home  of  the  Barretts,  she 
commits  an  indiscretion  that  results 
in  an  illegitimate  child.  However, 
she  carves  out  a  career  for  herself  as 
a  feminist  leader,  and  after  years  of 
trial  and  tribulation  marries  Herbert 
Marshall,  who  throughout  plays  the 
role  of  Old  F"aithful  with  his  custom- 
ary trade-marked  brand  of  courtesy. 

The  film  has  its  moments  of 
genuine  emotion,  but  melodramatic 
situations,  of  which  there  are  a 
number,  destroy  any  claim  it  has  to 
sincerity.  Hepburn  fans,  however, 
should  have  a  field  day.  M.D.P. 


The  four  stars  of  "Libelled  Lady" — Wxllxam  Powell,  Myma  Loy,  Jean 
Harlow,  and  Spencer  Tracy. 
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Fredric  March's  Letters 

to  a  Film- 
struck  Girl 


Intimate  correspondence  .  .  .  shouldn't 
be  revealed.  BUT,  as  a  thrilling  surprise 
...  as  a  special  privilege  you  can  now 
read  some  fascinating  correspondence 
between  Fredric  March  and  a  film-struck 
girl  in  the  dazzling  "  Pictlreooek  Xmas 
Annual,"  now  on  sale.  That's  only  one 
of  the  host  of  exciting  contents  of  this 
wonder  Annual— ONE  HUNDRED 
sparkling  photogravure  pages  packed  with 
all  the  marvels  of  filmland  .  .  .  such 
"  scoops "  as  you've  never  seen  before. 
Myma  Loy  tells  you  the  TRUTH  about 
her  own  romance.  If  you've  never  realised 
the  heavy  price  stars  pay  for  fame — then 
don't  miss  the  wonderful  article  in  this  fine 
Annual.  What  is  Merle  Oberon  really 
like? — let  Norma  Shearer  tell  you.  Let 
Anna  Sten  help  you  to  make  your  dreams 
come  true.  The  revelations  of  Robert 
Taylor's  real  loves  and  the  TWENTY- 
FOUR  full  page  Art  Portrait  plates  are  but 
a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  feast  that  awaits 
you  for  only  SIXPENCE. 

The  demand  for  the  "  Picturegoer 
Xmas  Annual  "  is  so  enormous  that 
•oon  there  won't  be  a  copy  left — don't 
hesitate  another  moment — get  yours 
NOW. 


fMteslics 
and 


Your  bath  is  made  both 
a  tonic  and  beauty  treat- 
ment, super-charged 
with  beautifying  oxygen 
and  fragrant  as  a  flower 
garden, simply  by  crunrb- 
ling  a  Reudel  Bath  Cube 
into  the  water.  Try 
these  refreshing  beauty 
baths  and  discover  the 
full  beauty  and  velvety 
softness  of  your  skin. 


Reudel 


YOU  WANT  THE 
BEST  PERM... 

GOTO  A  REGISTERED 
KERKA  USER 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  NUKAIR  OUTFIT  which  con- 
tains specially  prepared  materials  is  the  secret  of 
the  beautiful  waves  and  perfect  curls  produced  by 
the  Kerka  Nukair  system.  With  the  special  treat- 
ment included  in  the  outfit  the  hair  is  reconditioned 
before  the  perm  and  a  more  lasting  wave  assured. 

Ask  your  hairdresser  about  it. 

The  Nulcair  Outfit 
is  not  sold  to 
the  public, 
but  is  used 
only  by 
the  hair 
dresser. 


.K  Book  of  Hair 
tyles  and 
a  m  e  of 
nearest 
Kerka 
User 
free 
on  re- 
quest. 


PERMANiEMT  V^'AViNlC 


KERKA  P.W.  Ltd.,  3S3  Oxford  Streat,  London,  W.I 


OVE  MAKES  THE  WORLD  GO  ROUNB- 


Douglass  Mont^mtrj  and  Anita  Lanist  in  "  Tbt  Caj  Lady  "  {Unittrsd) 


andbagtubeSd. 


Jars  1/5  &  9d. 

Loveliest  of  all— the  skin  cared  for  by 


Foamy  light  Icilma  Vanishing 
Cream,  with  its  unique  beauty- 
giving  elements,  gives  your  skin 
the  clear,  transparent  loveliness 
that  every  woman  envies  and  every 
man  admires.  Greasy  creams 
choke  and  enlarge  pores,  but 
Icilma,  the  non-greasy  cream,  stays 
on  the  surface  and  protects  pores. 
You  can  buy  a  tube  for  6d. 


ICILMA  F.ACE  POWDER  CLINGS  FOR  HOURS 
So  soft  and  fine  that  it  is  imperceptible, 
so  flattering  to  the  skin  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable, Icilma  Face  Powder  is  the 
choice  of  women  who  are  wise  in  the 
ways  of  beauty.  Give  your  skin  a  dull- 
smooth  and  utterly  lovely  texture  with 
Icilma  Face  Powder.  Prices  from 
Sixpence. 

FIVE   GENEROUS    ICILMA  SAMPLES 

Write  to-day  for  the  three  tubes  of  Icilma  cream 
and  two  samples  of  powder.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address,  and  3d.  in  stamps,  to  ICILMA. 
Dept.  SS70A  39  KING'S  ROAD,  LONDON. 
N.W.I. 

Your  envelope  sliould  be  sealed  and  bear  a  i  \d.  stamp. 
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LIONEL 
COLLIER 


The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

***SEVEN  SINNERS 
c***DANCING  PIRATE 
**SWORN  ENEMY 
**THE  SINGING  KID 
c**WHITE  FANG 
**A  STAR  FELL  FROM 
HEAVEN 
*FAME 
c*REVENGE  RIDER 
♦THREE  CHEERS  FOR 

LOVE 
♦FOOTLIGHTS  AND 

SHADOWS 
HOUSE  BROKEN 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  •  •  •    An  outstandtng  feature. 

•  •  »    Very  good.        *  '  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


***SEVEN  SINNERS 

G.F.D.    British.    "  A "   certificate.  Gangster 
comedy.    Runs  69  minutes. 

Edml-nd  Lowe  Harwood 

Constance  Cummincs  Caryl  Fenton 

Thomy  Boi'rdelle  Paul  Turne 

Henry  Oscar  Axel  Hoyte 

Felix  Aylmer  Sir  Charles  Webber 

JoYXE  Kennedy  Elizabeth  Wentworth 

O.  B.  Clarence  Registrar 

Mark  Lester  Chief  Constable 

Allan  Jeayes  Wagner 

Anthony  Holles  Reception  Clerk 

David  Horne  Hotel  Manager 

Directed  by  Albert  de  Courville  from  Arnold 
Ridley  and  Bernard  Merrivale's  novel  "The 
Wrecker."    Previeaed  August  15,  1936. 

While  it  does  not  follow  the 
original  story  of  The  Wrecker 
very  closely,  there  is  real  snap  and 
polish  in  tliis  gangster  comedy  and 
Albert  de  Courville  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  giving  us  such  breezy 
entertainment . 

It  tells  the  story  of  an  American 
detective  and  a  girl  from  the  Pearl 
Assurance  Company  of  America,  who 
are  ordered  to  try  and  trace  some 
jewels  lost  by  a  lady  of  title  in 
England,  but  who  get  involved  in  a 
series  of  train  wrecks  and  murders 
totally  unconnected  with  their  case. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  plot 
in  any  detail,  because  it  relies  upon 
its  surprise  twists  and  ingenious 
development  to  hold  your  attention, 
and  to  give  them  away  would  be  par- 
tially U)  spoil  your  entertainment  of 
an  exceedingly  good  British  picture. 

Edmund  Lowe  and  Constance 
Cummings  form  a  team  which  closely 
approximates  to  that  of  Powell  and 
Loy.  They  give  excellent  character- 
isations and  while  holding  the 
stage  most  of  the  time  do  not  over- 
dominate  the  picture. 

Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  virtues  is 
its  nice  balance  and  well-developed 
continuity. 

Thomy  Jiourdelle  is  excellently 
cast  as  a  French  detective  who  is 
engaged  in  investigating  a  train 
smash  on  the  Riviera  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  more  in  England,  while 
a  gun  running  gang  who  po.se  as 
pacifists  are  portrayed  convincingly 
by  Henry  Oscar,  Eelix  Aylmer  and 
Joyce  Kennedy. 

().  li.  ('larence  gives  a  delightful 
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little  character  study  as  a  registrar. 

Scenic  qualities  are  well  varied 
and  the  train  wrecks  realistically 
staged  without  being  over-prolonged 
or  pretentious. 

c***DANCING  PIRATE 

Radio.  American.  "  U"  certificate.  Musical 
comedy.    Runs  84  minutes. 

Charles  Collins  Jonathan  Pride 

Frank  Morgan  Alcalde 

Steffi  Duna  Serafina 

Luis  .Alberni  .Pamfilo 

Victor  Varconi  Don  Baltazar 

Jack  La  Rue   Chago 

Alma  Real  Blanca 

William  V.  Mono  Tecolote 

Mitchell  Lewis  Pirate  Chief 

Julian  Rivero  Shepherd 

John  Eberts  Mozo 

Cansino  Family  Royal  Cansinos 

Directed  by  Lloyd  Corrigan  from  the  story  by 
Emma  Lindsay  Squier.  Musical  lyrics  by 
Richard  Rodgers  and  Lorem  Hart.  Previewed 
November  7,  1936.  For  story  freely  based  on  the 
film  by  Marjory  Williams,  see  page  22. 

First-rate  musical  entertainment. 
You  are  not  asked  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  story  which  is  brightly 
farcical,  but  you  are  asked  to  be 
amused  by  the  cleverness  of  presenta- 
tion and  the  characterisations  and 
you  wUl  be  hard  to  please  if  you  are 
not. 

The  production  is  in  Technicolour 
and  while  there  are  crudities  of 
colour  at  times,  the  general  efiect  is 
very  pleasing,  the  dances  with  their 
blendings  of  blues,  yellows  and  reds 
being  particularly  noteworthy. 

You  are  introduced  to  a  new  star 
in  Charles  Collins,  a  New  York  stage 
artiste,  who  scores  as  a  dancing 
master  who  is  mistaken  for  a  pirate 


Jean  Muir  and  Michael  Whalen  in 
"  White  Fang." 

by  the  good  people  of  a  South 
Californian  port. 

His  personality  is  eflervescent  and 
his  dance  routines  are  extremely 
good. 

As  the  heroine,  the  daughter  of 
the  Alcade,  Stefili  Duna  is  excellent; 
the  colour  shows  off  her  exotic 
beauty  perfectly. 

But  the  mainspring  of  the  entire 
proceedings  is  Frank  Morgan  as  the 
indecisive,  good-natured  Alcade. 
His  performance  is  full  of  natural 
humour. 

As  a  renegade  governor,  Don 
Baltazar,  Victor  Varconi  is  well  in 
character  antl  Luis  Alberni  is  amus- 


ing as  a  man  who  befriends  the 
unfortunate  dancing  master  when 
he  is  about  to  be  hanged  as  a  pirate. 

The  Californian  settings  are  very 
picturesque  and  both  song  and  dance 
numbers  are  put  over  with  technical 
perfection. 

**SWORN  ENEMY 

M.-G.-M.   American.   "A"  certificate.  Gang- 
ster melodrama.    Runs  71  minutes. 

•Robert  Young  "Hank"  Sherman 

Florence  Rice  Margaret 

Joseph  Calleia  Joe  Emerald 

Lewis  Stone  Dr.  Simon  Gattle 

Nat  Pendleton  "Steamer"  Krupp 

Harvey  Stephens  Paul  Scott 

Samuel  S.  Hinds  Decker 

Edward  Pawley  "Dutch"  McTurck 

John  Wray  Lang 

Cy  Kendall  Simmons 

Leslie  Fenton  Steve 

Robert  Gleckler  Hinkle 

Directed  by  Edwin  L.  Marin. 

Familiar  story  of  revenge  which 
rises  superior  to  its  material 
because  of  the  clever  direction  and 
well-drawn  characterisations. 

It  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  bril- 
liant acting  of  Joseph  CaUeia  as  an 
evilly  cunning  racketeer,  who  num- 
bers among  the  victims  of  his  vil- 
lainy. Hank  Sherman,  an  ambitious 
youth.  Dr.  Simon  Gattle,  his 
daughter  Margaret,  and  Steamer 
Krupp,  a  boxer. 

These  people  combine  to  wipe  out 
the  racketeer.  To  fulfil  their  mission 
they  enlist  temporarily  as  "G"  men, 
and  then  by  subteriuge  bring  to 
light  the  secret  hiding-place  of 
Emerald's  ill-gotten  gains,  thereby 
producing  the  only  evidence  upon 
which  the  police  can  convict. 

When  they  stage  Emerald's  appre- 
hension, Margaret's  life  is  endan- 
gered, but  Krupp's  brawn  proves 
more  than  a  match  for  Emerald's 
evil  cunning,  and  in  the  spectacular 
fracas  which  follows,  their  quarry 
walks  straight  into  the  eager  hands 
of  the  authorities.  Rough  stuff  then 
gives  place  to  romance,  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  partnership  between 
Hank  and  Margaret. 

Robert  Young  is  brightly  engaging 
as  Hank  and  Florence  Rice  quite 
effective  as  Margaret. 

Nat  Pendleton  "scores"  a  personal 
triumph  as  the  dumb  boxer. 

Well-drawn  character  studies  are 
given  by  Lewis  Stone,  Leslie  Fenton, 
Harvey  Stephens  and  Samuel  S. 
Hinds. 

Comedy  relief  is  hardly  subtle,  but 
the  rough  stuff  is  put  over  with 
plenty  of  vim. 

c    •♦WHITE  FANG 

Fox.   American.   "U"  certificate.   Dog  rrulo' 
drama.    Runs  73  minutes. 

Michael  Whalen  Weedon  Scott 

Jean  Muir  Sylvia  Burgess 

Slim  Summerville  Slats 

Charles  Winniger  Doc  McFane 

John  Carradine  Beauty  Smith 

Jane  Darwell  Maud  Mahoney 

Thomas  Beck  Hal  Burgess 

Joseph  Herrick  Kobi 

George  Ducount  Francois 

Marie  Chorie  Nomi 

Lightning  White  Fang 

Directed  by  Arthur  Miller  from  the  story  by 
Jack  London. 

This  sequel  to  The  Call  of  the  Wild 
has  been  quite  well  adapted,  but 
like  its  predecessor  it  does  not 
adhere  very  closely  to  its  original. 
It  is  a  red-blooded,  two-fisted  aflair 
with  a  girl,  a  man,  and  a  dog 
triumphant  over  nature  in  the  raw. 

Michael  Whalen  gives  a  suitably 
virile  performance  as  Weedon  Scott, 
who  is  persuaded  by  Sylvia  Burgess 
to  guide  her  brother  Hal  into  the 
Yukon  to  take  over  a  mine  which 
has  been  left  him.  Scott  consents  on 
condition  Sylvia  does  not  accom- 
pany him,  saying  the  ^'ukon  is  no 
place  for  women. 

On  the  journey  Burgess  loses  his 
nerve  and  shoots  himself,  and  Scott 
almost  succumbs  to  fatigue,  col- 
lapsing just  as  he  sees  a  large  white 
wolf   bending    over   him.  The  wolf 


I 

Al  Jolson.  Sybil  Jason  and  Beverley 

Roberts  in  "  The  Singing  Kid." 
does  not  touch  him,  but  runs  away 
when  Scott  is  rescued  by  Indians. 

Scott  has  Burgess'  papers  on  him, 
so  at  the  trading-post  he  is  mistaken 
for  Burgess,  and  he  keeps  up  the 
deception  in  order  to  take  over 
Sylvia's  mine  from  "  Beauty"  Smith, 
a  saloon-keeper  who  has  stolen  it. 

In  the  spring  Sylvia  arrives,  and 
Scott's  identity  is  discovered,  but 
she  keeps  him  on  as  mine-manager. 
Scott  and  Sylvia  are  about  to  be 
married  when  Scott  is  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  Burgess;  just  in  time, 
however,  the  dead  man's  diary  comes 
to  light,  proving  he  intended  suicide, 
and  Scott  and  Sylvia  are  married. 

Jean  Muir  has  unsophisticated 
charm,  but  is  rather  stilted  as 
Sylvia.  Slim  Summerville  is  some- 
what starv'ed  of  material  as  Scott's 
partner,  the  weight  of  the  comedy 
relief  falUng  on  the  shoulders  of 
Charles  Winniger  as  a  drunken 
doctor. 

But  the  best  performance  comes 
from  John  Carradine  as  Smith.  He 
is  admirably  menacing  without 
becoming  theatrical. 

Lightning  is  extremely  well 
trained  and  is  put  through  his  paces 
very  effectively. 

»*THE  SINGING  KID 

First  National.  American.  "U"  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy  with  music.    Runs  85  minutes 

Al  Jolson  Al  Jackson 

Sybil  Jason  Sybil  Haines 

Allen  Jenkins  J'f  j?''"'' 

Lyle  Talbot  Boo  ^^^Y 

Frank  Mitchell  Dope 

Wm.  Davidson  Banicy  Hammond 

Edward  Keane  ..   .1  otter 

Tom  Manning  Doorman 

Wini  Shaw  .Singer 

Edward  Ev.rett  HoRTON.Davenport  Rogers 

Beverley  Roberts  Ruth  Haines 

Jack  Dvrant  .? 

Joseph  King  -  Dr- 

Joseph  Crehan  Dr.  Fulton 

Claire  Dodd  Dana  Lawrence 

Kav  Hughes  Marj  Lou 

John  Hale  Or-  B^own 

Four  Yacht  Club  Boys 
Cab  Calloway  and  his  Band 
Directed  bv  William  Keighley  from  a  story  b 
Robert  Lord.  Previewed  A  ugusi  22,  193(1. 

Al  Jolson  who  sang  the  t  alkiesto 
success  holds  the  centre  of  the 
stage  most  of  the  time  in  this  med- 
ley of  music,  comedy  and  rornance. 

He  sings  several  numbers  in  his 
own  particular  style  effectively  and 
is  helped  by  the  technical  excellence 
of  the  production  and  the  glittering 
ensembles. 

The  plot,  however,  is  thin  and  in 
spite  of  (iiiick  action  it  has  several 
dull  interludes. 

The  star  plays  the  role  of  Al 
Jackson,  a  Broadway  star  who  is  so 
shaken  up  when  his  accountant 
runs  off  with  his  girl,  leaving  him 
with  a  huge  income  deficit  to  face, 
that  he  loses  his  voice,  and  is  com- 
{('onlinucd  on  page  .W) 
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DINNER 
AT  NINE 


*  The 

COUNTESS  of  CARLISLE 

one  of  Society's  best-dressed  women,  assures 
us  that  Californian  Poppy  Perfume  goes  with 
her  wherever  she  goes  .  .  .  that  it  blends  with 
the  smart  sophistication  of  her  London  house  as 
perfectly  as  with  the  more  romantic  atmosphere 
of  Naworth  Castle,  Cumberland. 


1/6,  3/-,  5/-.  9/- 
also  trial  sizes 


CALIFORNIAN  POPPy 


CAL  24-938 


TATTOO  YOUR  LIPS  ! 


with  this  darinf ,  devastating 

South  Sea  enchantment ! 

The  rapturous  red  of  the  wild  Hibiscus 
flower — impudently  coaxing  —  the  new 
Tattoo  "  Hawaiian  "  !  Clearly  transparent 
.  .  .  indelible  .  .  .  and  won't  turn  purplish! 
Vivid  it  is  —  yet  this  daring,  dashing,  dar- 
ling colour  makes  lips  soft,sincere,feminine, 
appealing.  Four  other  glamorous  Tattoo 
shades  !  You'll  find  they  all  stay  on  through 
coclctails  and  kisses.  Put  Tattoo  on  .  .  .  let 
it  set ...  wipe  it  off .  . .  only  the  colour  stays. 
Makes  lips  soft  and  young. 


Re/ills  3  6 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE 

To  Fassett  &  Johnson,  Ltd.,  Dept.  T,  86 
Clrrkemvell  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 
For  each  M.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please 
send  me  one  generous  Trial  Size  Tattoo  in 
beautiful  metal  case.  (Mark  a  cross  iu  each 
colour  desired). 

CORAL  n  EXOTIC  □  N.\TUR.AL  □ 
Tattoo  Ltd.  P.\STEL   UHAW.MIAN  i_ 

(TAy  not  more  than  one  stuule  ? 

Xame   

Address   


25  DiflFerent  Shirley  Postcards 

In  ''Poor  Little  Rich  GirV  Everybody's  after  them  I 


Shirley  with  her  pet  dog,  Shirley  as  a  dashing  "hussar"  Shirley 
with  her  dolls,  Shirley  playing  pick-a-back  ....  the  twenty-five  cards 
of  Shirley  in  "  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl "  are  adorable.  You  will  love 
every  one.  Send  for  some  to-day  whilst  the  selection  is  complete 
and  include  with  your  order  some  of  the  newest  cards  listed  below. 

JOIN  THIS  CLUB  Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal  discount 
on  your  postcards  by  joining  "  The  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club.  You  will  also  receive 
a  5/-  Album  Free  to  hold  300  cards.  The  book  is  beautifully  bound  to  resemble  snake 
skin  and  is  lettered  in  gold.  An  album  de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is- 
also  obtainable.  To  join,  send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  "Shirle\'" 
or  other  postcards  at  the  regular  price  of 


2/6  doz.  Discounts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  other  cards  from  list  given  here — 
the  latest — or  Include  in  your  order  the 
names  of  any  well-knotm  stars.  Real 
photos,  sepia  glossy,  3d.  each,  2  6  doz. 
On  sate  to  members  and  non-members 
alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000  postcards 
tent  free  on  request. 


I 


Bobert  AUeo 
Al&n  Baxter 
Charies  Bickford 
Vary  Brian 
Charlie  ChapUn 
Peggy  ConkUn 
Bbkg  Croaby 
Bobert  Cumminga 
ICadgc  Evant 
Bonnie  Hale 
Charlotte  Henry 
Frank  LavtoD 


Margaret  Lindsay 
Francia  Lister 
Prank  McHu^b 
Maureen  O'SulUvati 
LOU  Palmer 
Nova  PUbeam 
Norma  Shearer 
On  Blow  Steven* 
James  Stewart 
Bobert  Taylor 
Desmond  Tester 
Eleaoorv  Whitney 


L 


POSTTHIS  COUPONTO-DAY 


To  "  PICTUREGOER  "  SALON.  | 

85  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2  | 

Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the  "  Pic-  _ 

turegoer "    Postcard    Club    and    send    me  I 

Membership  Card  and   full  particulars  of  ' 

discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.    I  enclose  | 

order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  "  Picture-  | 

goer"  poet<-ards.  price  2/6  doren.     Please  . 

include  with  my  order  your  5/-  Postcard  I 

Album/ree.  1  enclose  1/- extra  (or  2/- extra  If  I 

the  album  d«  luxe  Is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  ■ 

postage  and  packing  on  my  gift.  | 

Name   | 

Address   | 

P.O.  No                        Amount   ■ 

Overseas  reader*  should  enclose  2/-  extra  ' 

to  cover  packing  and  pi>iitage,  or  3/-  extra  if  | 
altniiii  de  Utxe  is  required. 

*<_"r»»ii  P.O.  /and  Co.'  »nd  make  payable  to  I 

"THK  PKTLTIKOOKR."  I 

Irish  Frt*  SUAe  e%utomer$  icill  he  rt^uirtd  to  a 
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{Replies  require  staled  envelopes  with  1  \d.  postage) 


TATTOO 


USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  ROYALTY 

Obtainable  in 
42  Fashionable  Shades 


CORON 

K<ut 

Blanche  (Colour- 

ICM) 

MstonUe 

Houlilc  Roiee 
QoAdruple  Rosee 
Deep  Quadruple 

ROK« 

ConJ 

Deep  Coral 

Tanpo-Coral 

Deep  Tango- 
Coral 

Chinete  Lake 

Deep  Chineie 
Lake 

Scarlet 

Ruby 

Deep  Ruby 
Black  Cherry 
kiaiio^aDy 
Orange 


ATION' 
Marina  Oreen 
Jubilee  Blue 
Mauve 

Ivorv  Enamel 

(White) 
Black 

Margaret  RoRe 
Mother-of-Pearl 
BOK  Pearl 
*Marina  Green 

Pearl 
•Jobilee  Blue 

Pearl 
"Margaret  Rose 

Pearl 
•Coral  Pearl 
*Chineite  Lake 

Pearl 
•Rubv  Pearl 
•Gold 
•Silver 
•Copper 
etc..  etc.. 


1^   V6  &  2^6 


Kraska,  the  ORIGINAL  Nail  Polish,  is  still  a 
leader  In  the  fashion  field.  It  applies  more 
smoothly,  sets  more  lustrously,  will  not  crack, 
chip,  peel  or  fade. 

Among  the  42  fashionable  shades  are  those 
which  fashion  and  your  own  taste  decree  that 
YOUshould  wearforevery  occasion,  nightorday. 

Obtoinablc  from  Chemists,  Hairdressers  and  Sloref 


KRASKA  LIQUID  CREAM  POLISH 

Applied  in  the  usual  manner — gives  the  same 
lasting  brilliance.  In  Rose,  Cora!,  Chinese  Lake, 
Ruby,  Rust  and  Coronation,  at  the  same  prices. 


Kraska 


mil  POLISH 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
"  Picturegoer "    reader*  may 
obtain  I  'i  bottle  of  any  of  the  42 
fashionable  Kraska  Colours  for 
I/-  post  fre« 


CUT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 
To  The  KRASKA   CO..   LTD.,  65  Portobello 
Road,  London.  W.ll. 

I  enclose  postjl  order  stamps  I  -  in  payment  of 
I  6  boccle  of  Kriska  Nail  Polish. 


P.G.  28;ll  '36. 


Colour  Required. 


Address. 
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pelled  to  recuperate  in  the  country. 
Davenport  Rogers,  his  secretary, 
and  Joe  Eddy,  his  dresser,  loyally 
accompany  him,  and  later  he  falls 
in  love  with  Ruth  Haines,  their 
attractive  young  landlady. 

When  Ruth  writes  an  indifferent 
play,  hoping  thereby  to  provide  for 
her  motherless  niece  Sybil,  Al  kids 
her  it  is  good  by  secretly  buying  it, 
but  the  truth  eventually  is  revealed, 
and  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
Ruth  causes  a  break  in  their  friend- 
ship. By  this  time,  Al's  voice  is 
restored,  and  he  returns  to  Broad- 
way to  rehearse  for  a  new  show. 
He  is  lost  without  Ruth's  inspiration, 
but,  needless  to  say,  she  turns  up 
repentant  at  the  crucial  moment, 
and  so  is  real  romance  added  to  his 
triumphant  first  night. 

Humour  is  not  particular  strong, 
but  Edward  Everett  Horton  and 
Allen  Jenkins  do  what  they  can  as 
Al's  "  yes  men." 

Beverley  Roberts  is  good  as  Ruth 
and  is  the  possessor  of  a  charming 
speaking  voice,  while  Sybil  Jason 
scores  as  her  young  niece. 

The  most  amusing  sequence  is  that 
in  which  Al  persists  in  singing  a 
"Mammy"  song  while  his  advisers 
try  to  make  him  sing  the  new 
rhythm.  The  action  takes  you  into 
the  street  where  passers-by  join  in 
the  argument  until  all  but  Al  fall 
down  exhausted. 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of 
satire  in  this  and  it  is  cleverly 
directed. 

♦•A  STAR  FELL  FROM 
HEAVEN 

Wardotir.  British.  "  U "  certificate.  Romantic 
musical  comedy.    Rutts  70  minutes. 

Joseph  Schmidt  Josef 

Florine  Mc Kinney  Annie 

BiLLV  Milton  Lincoln 

Judy  Kelly  Flora 

George  Graves  Fischer 

W.  H.  Berry  Tomson 

Steve  Geray  Willi  Wass 

Iris  Hoey  Frau  Heinraeyer 

Denier  Warren  Stariel 

Bruce  Lister  Winkler 

Hindle  Edgar  Schneider 

Aubrey  Mallalieu  Doctor 

Eliot  Makehau  Professor 

Directed   by   Paul    Meribach.     Scenario  by 
Marjorie  Dearns  and  Dudley  Leslie. 

Romantic  musical  comedy  which 
lightly  satirises  studio  activities 
and  gives  scope  for  Joseph  Schmidt,, 
the  famous  "pocket"  tenor,  to  dis- 
play his  undoubtedly  fine  voice. 

It  is  all  very  inconsequential,  but 
is  quite  charmingly  set  and  pleas- 
ingly melodious  with  songs  both  old 
and  new. 

It  deals  with  Josef,  a  student  of 
music,  who  is  spurred  on  to  seek 
fame  as  a  screen  singer,  by  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  a  proprietress  of  a 
beer  garden,  with  whom  he  is  in 
love,  but  his  shyness,  attended  by 
other  misfortunes,  ruins  his  chances 
at  his  first  audition.  Anne  then 
takes  a  direct  hand,  and  by  enlisting 
the  services  of  Willy  Wa.ss,  another 
of  her  suitors,  who  holds  the  proud 
position  as  dresser  to  Lincoln,  a 
famous  film  star,  Josef  is  heard  in 
public. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  his 
voice  is  unfortunately  mistaken  for 
Lincoln's  by  Lincoln's  manager, 
Tomson.  The  error  leads  to  a 
quarrel  between  Lincoln  and  Tom- 
son, but  when  the  altercation  causes 
Lincoln  to  lose  his  voice,  Jo.sef  is 
engaged  as  unseen  vocal  substitute. 
At  this  juncture  Jo.sef  discovers 
that  Anne  is  in  love  with  Lincoln 
and  he  gets  despondent,  but  Lin- 
coln's generosity  in  seeing  that  his 
singing  is  duly  recognised  soothes 
his  wounds. 

Joseph  Schmidt  is  good  as  Josef 
and  Billy  Milton  makes  a  personable 
Lincoln. 
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Florine  McKinney  in  "  A  Star 
Fell  From  Heaven." 

Florine  Mc  Kinney  is  fair  as 
•  Anne  as  is  Judy  Kelly  as  Flora. 

Good  performances  come  from 
Steve  Geray,  as  Willy  Wass,  and 
George  Graves  and  W.  H.  Berry 
score  a  good  number  of  laughs. 

♦THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LOVE 

Paramount.      American.      "  C "  certificate. 
Hollywood  musical  satire.  Runs  60  minutes. 

Eleanore  Whitney  Skippy  Dormant 

Robert  Cummincs  Jimmy  Tuttle 

William  Frawley  Milton  Shakespeare 

Elizabeth  Patterson  Wilma  Chester 

RoscoE  Karns...Doc.  "Short  Circuit"  Wilson 

John  Halliday  Charles  Dormant 

Grace  Bradley  Even  Bronsoa 

Veda  Ann  Borg  Consuelo  Dormant 

Louis  Da  Pron  Elmer 

Olympe  Bradna  Frenchy 

Billy  Lee  Johnny 

Directed  by  Ray  McCarey.  Based  on  a  story  by 
George  Marion,  jun.    Music   and  lyrics  by 
Ralph  Rainger  and  Leo  Robin. 

There  is  not  much  originality  in  this 
musical  comedy  with  its  collegiate 
background,  but  the  young  players 
put  plenty  of  enthusiasm  into  their 
work  and  it  is  generally  quite 
melodious. 

It  deals  with  Charles  Dormant,  a 
prominent  Hollywood  producer,  who 
is  persuaded  by  his  wife,  Sonuelo, 
to  send  his  daughter,  Skippy,  to  a 
finishing  school.  The  academy 
selected  happens  to  be  on  its  last 
legs,  but  Milton  Shakespeare,  a 
resourceful  theatrical  manager,  per- 
suades Wilma  Chester,  the  head,  to 
allow  his  derelict  company  to  pose 
as  students  and  professors,  the 
intention  being  to  play  up  to 
Dormant,  and  so  secure  a  Holly- 
wood contract. 

Skippy  soon  sees  through  the 
deception,  but  her  sporting  instincts, 
kindled  by  her  love  for  Jimmy 
Tuttle,  the  company's  most  ver- 
satile performer,  prompt  her  to  lend 
her  aid  m  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
position. There  is  a  slight  hitch 
when  she  becomes  jealous  of  another 
girl's  interest  in  Jimmy,  but  this  is 
soon  righted,  and  thanks  to  her 
good  teamwork  with  Jimmy,  the 
show,  staged  by  Shakespeare  meets 
with  Dormant's  approval,  and  a 
contract  is  signed  to  the  tune  of 
wedding  bells. 

As  Skippy,  Eleanore  Whitney 
gives  us  -some  intricate  tap  dancing 
and  Robert  Cummings  proves  ver- 
satile as  Jimmy. 

John  HalHday  shows  to  advan- 
tage as  Dormant. 

The  humour  is  of  a  rather  artless 
order,  but  the  whole  thing  is  well 
staged  and  the  action  brisk. 

•FAME 

General  F.  D.  Uritish    "  U"  certificate.  Broad 
farce.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Sydney  Howard  Oswald  Bertwhtstle 

Muriel  Aked  Mrs.  Bertwhistle 


MiKi  Hood  Joan  Riley 

Brian  Lawrence  Douglas  Cameron 

Herbert  Lomas  Rumbold  Wakefield 

Guy  Middletoh  Lester Cordwell 

H.  F.  Maltby  The  Mayor 

Frank  Pettinoell  Reuben  Pendleton 

Frederick  Piper  Press  Representative 

Arthur  Finn  Film  Director 

Sydney  Fairbrother  A  Train  Passenger 

Maire  O'Neill  Mrs.  Docker 

Geraldine  Hislop  Film  Star 

Directed  by  Leslie  Hiscott  from  a  story  by  John 
Harding  and  William  Hargreaves. 

There  is  little  in  the  basic  plot  of 
this  farce,  which  shows  how  a 
simple  Yorkshire  shopwalker  dreams 
of  becoming  a  movie  actor,  wins  a 
screen  contest,  gets  to  Elstree  and 
is  there  jockeyed  by  the  studio 
parasites  not  realising  that  he  is  a 
failure. 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his 
return  to  Yorkshire,  where  a  civic 
welcome  awaits  him.  His  embar- 
rassment is  so  great  that  he  makes 
for  home  while  his  mother  explains 
the  situation. 

However,  there  is  plent}'  of  art- 
less fooling  of  the  type  that  Sydney 
Howard  favours,  and  his  burlesque 
act  as  Cromwell  is  very  amusing. 

The  supporting  cast  do  what  they 
can  with  indifferent  material,  but  it 


Robert  Cummings  and  Eleanore 
Whitney  in  "  Three  Cheers  for 
Love." 

is  a  one-man  picture,  and  the  star 
has  had  to  try  and  make  a  good 
many  bricks  without  much  straw. 

c*REVENGE  RIDER 

Columbia.      American.       "U"  certificatt. 
Western  drama.    Runs  56  minutes. 

Tim  McCoy  Tim  O'Neil 

Robert  Allen  Chad  Harmon 

Billie  Seward  Myra  Harmon 

Edward  Earle  Kramer 

Frank  Sheridan  Jed  Harmon 

Jack  Clifford  Ludlow 

Jack  Mower  Vance 

George  Pearce  Dr.  Lindsay 

Allan  Sears  Lynch 

Harry  Sehels  Rankin 

Directed  by  David  Selman  from  the  story  by  Ford 
Beebe. 

Sound,  quick  action  Western  with 
Tim  McCoy  putting  in  a  con- 
vincing he-man  portrayal.  Things 
are  a  little  too  talkative  to  start 
with,  but  when  the  plot  settles  down 
into  its  stride  there  is  plenty  of 
action  and  the  necessary  punch. 

Incidental  humour  and  the  roman- 
tic element  are  well  introduced  and 
the  production  generally  is  good. 

The  plot  shows  how,  Tim  O'Neil, 
on  returning  to  his  home  town  after 
a  horse-trading  trip,  learns  that  his 
brother,  the  sheriff,  has  been  killed 
by  rustlers,  and  that  suspicion  is 
directed  towards  Jed  Harmon,  father 
of  Myra,  the  girl  he  loves.  He  refuses 
to  believe  in  Jed's  guilt,  but,  never- 
theless, determines  to  apprehend  the 
real  murderer,  and  when  he  does 
the  culprit  turns  out  to  be  Kramer, 
leading  member  of  the  town's  phoney 


cattle  men's  association.  Romance, 
of  course,  crowns  his  good  work. 

■•FOOTLIGHTS  AND 
SHADOWS 

Twickenham  F.  D.  American.  "A  "  certificate. 
Comedy  drarrui.  Runs  66  minutes. 

Henrietta  Crosman  Del>orah  Delaney 

Herbert  Rawlinson  Melville  de  la  Ney 

Ri'SSELL  Gleason  Daniel  Delaney 

Polly  Ann  Young  Jerry  Daley 

Al  Suean  Herman  Blatz 

Anita  Page  Claudia  Revelle 

Syd  Saylor  Spud 

Harry  Harvey  Gabby 

Harry  Holman  Philmore  Tubbs 

Ethel  Sykes  Kitty  O'Brien 

Lela  Bliss  Nadia  de  la  Ney 

Crauford  Kent  Edgar 

John  Dilson  Charlie  Reed 

Directed  by  Frank  R.  Strayer  from  the  story  and 
screen  play  by  Robert  Ellis  and  Helen  Logan. 

Unpretentious  story  in  which 
Henrietta  Crosman  as  Deborah, 
the  mother  of  a  middle-aged  screen 
star,  is  apt  to  prove  too  overpower- 
ing. 

The  plot  deals  with  Jerry  Daley, 
an  ambitious  studio  extra,  who  is 
led  into  a  publicity  stunt,  which 
results  in  Melville  de  la  Ney,  a 
middle-aged  screen  star  whom  she 
admires,  being  divorced,  and  she 
herself  being  cited  as  co-respondent. 

She  runs  away,  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  joins  a  troupe  of 
travelling  players  run  by  Melville's 
mother,  Deborah  Delaney.  Jerry's 
natural  ability  soon  enables  her  to 
reach  stardom  in  the  theatre,  and 
she  falls  in  love  with  her  leading 
man,  Daniel  Delaney,  de  la  Key's 
son. 

There  is  trouble,  however,  when 
de  la  Ney  turns  up,  but  at  this 
juncture  Deborah  takes  a  hand  and 
her  resource  sees  her  family  re-united 
and,  with  Jerry,  established  in  the 
film  firmament. 

The  supporting  cast  is  sound,  but 
the  action  is  too  transparent  and 
obvious  for  sustained  interest. 

HOUSE  BROKEN 

Paramount.  British.  "A"  certificate.  Marital 
comedy  drama.    Rut%s  73  minuUs. 

Mary  Lawson  Angela 

Enid  Stamp- Taylor  Cousin  Canie 

Jack  Lambilrt  Jock 

Louis  Borell  Charles 

Directed  by  Michael  Hankituon  from  a  story 
by  Paul  Hervey  Fox. 

Louis  Borell,  a  player  new  to  me, 
of  French-Dutch  extraction,  is 
the  main  interest  in  this  feeble 
comedy  which  is  weak  in  dialogue 
and  situation. 

He  is  quite  amusing  as  Charles, 
the  bachelor  friend  of  a  newly  wed 
husband,  who  helps  him  in  his  fight 
to  spend  a  night  with  "the  boys." 

His  accent  and  personality  are 
both  attractive. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  is  adequate. 
Production  values,  lighting  and 
camera  work  are  quite  good. 

f  


Enid  Stamp-Taylor  in   "  House 
Broken." 
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dont  be  fair 
to  middling 


Be  definitely  Blonde  !  Remove  all 
doubt  with  Amami  No.  5  !  See  the 
improvement  after  your  first  Amami  sham- 
poo— an  exciting  new  blondencss — your  h;iir 
many  tones  lighter  !  Amami  improves  every 
colour  type.  The  secret's  in  the  range  of  special 
Amami — individual  shampoos  for  Blondes, 
Brunettes,  In-betweens,  Redheads,  etc.  (47 
skilfully  blended  herbs,  tonics,  perfumes  in 
each,  to  do  their  best  for  you).  Use  Amami 
every  Friday  night — be  lovelier,  Saturday  ! 

AMAMI  No.  12.    The  new 

soapless  shampoo.  Leaves 
the  hair  splendidly  glossy. 
Two  variations — one  for 
fair,  one  for  dark  hair  .  .  . 

only  3d. 


AMAMI  No.  I  gives  deeper 
gloss  toBrunettes.  Jd.46d. 
AMAMI  No.  S  is  specially 
for  Blondes.  3d.  and  6d. 
AMAMI  Special  Henna  burn- 
ishes "  In-betweens."  6d. 


AMAMI 

SHAMPOOS.. 3''&6° 

and  Wave  Set  6"  &  1/3 

Keep  your  hair  always  pertectly-groomed. 

Follow  up  the  weekly  shampoo  with  Am- 
ami Wave  Set  and  use  this  delightful  non-sticky 
lotion  whenever  wave  and  curls  go  tanruly. 


FRIDAY  NIGHT 
IS  AMAMI  NIGHT 


lOjdi 


The  secret  of  Phul-Nana's 
attraction  ever  intrigues 
but  is  never  solved 
It  is  the  very  breath  of 
mystery — the  very  essence 
of  bewitching  fascination 

tkmie  eiMr^ 
t&ild  find" 

Perfume,  Powder,  Cream, 
Talcum,  Soap,  Bath  Crystals 
Of  all  Chemists  &  Perfumers 


Phul-nana 


GROSSMITH 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  ALL  WHO 
ARE  TOO  THIN 

A  guaranteed  'money-back '  proposal 

Nearly  all  the  people  who  have  an  inferiority  com- 
plex are  thin  and  scraggy.  No  one  reali.ses  how  they 
have  to  suffer — how  they  are  chaffed  or  pitied,  and 
very  often  scorned,  by  their  more  attractive  friends. 

A  day  of  new  hope  has  dawned  for  thin  men  and 
women.  They  can  quickly  acquire  a.new  figure  and 
a  lively,  gay  personality.  A  month's  course  of 
Clotabs  is  guaranteed  to  add  at  least  3  lbs.  of  firm, 
healthy  flesh — or  money  returned.  Clotabs  produce 
this  wonderful  transformation  because  they  pro- 
vide, in  tiny  sugar-coated  tablets,  the  precious 
vitamins  of  Halibut  Liver  Oil  which  are  so  bene- 
ficial, but  which  used  to  be  so  unpleasant  in  the  oily 
form.  You  cannot  taste  any  oil  in  Clotabs,  but  all 
the  goodness  of  pure  Halibut  Liver  Oil  is  there  just 
the  same. 

If  you  long  for  a  better  figure,  and  the  better 
health  and  happier  life  which  it  would  bring  to  you, 
go  in  for  a  course  of  Clotabs.  Get  a  1  /3  or  3/-  bottle 
from  your  Chemist.  Remember,  that  money-back 
offer  is  your  guarantee  of  complete  success. 


GREATER  BEAUTY 

Jvr  hands  and  nails 


Grow  your  nails  with 
Coralie's  HoaltlunaK 
just  apply  a  little  over- 
night and  your  nails  will 
grow  strong,  healthy 
and  beautiful.  .\  little 
Healthinale  applied  dailv 
will  remove  cuticle  trouble 
as  well.  Over  30  other  preparations  for  hands 
and  nails  obtainable  at  all  leading  Stores.  Hair- 
dressers, and  Chemists,  and  all  your  nail  troubles 
solved  by 


Coralie's- 


HEAITHINAIE 


THE  ORIGINAL  &  BEST  for  BREAKING  NAILS 
AND  TROUBLESOME  CUTICLES    -    Price  2/6 
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Tm  glad  I  got  CLYMIEl 


I  was 
broken' 

hearted 

about  my  hands.  Ted 
always  said  he  first 
fell  in  love  with  me 
because  of  my  white, 
soft  hands.  Yet 
housework  was 
simply  ruining  them. 
Then,  when  Ted 
asked  an  important 
business  friend  and 
his  wife  to  bridge,  I 
was  fairly  desperate  I 


That  evening 
I  did 
Ted  credit 

Actually,  my  hands 
looked  as  if  I  never 
did  a  stroke  of  work  ! 
It  was  Mrs.  James 
next  door,  who  told 
me  about  Glymiel 
Jelly.  I  used  it  every 
time  my  hands  went 
in  water  and  put  a 
little  on  at  night. 
It  worked  miracles. 
Get  Glymiel  Jelly 
yourselves,  girls. 

Be  sure  you  get  Glymiel  Jelly.  Avoid 
imitations  which  camiot  be  as  good. 
Glymiel  Jelly  has  special  ingredients, 
combined  by  a  private  process  impossible 
to  copy.  Glymiel  Jelly  sinks  in  immedi- 
ately, leaving  no  trace  of 
stickiness  or  grease, 
soothing  and  comforting, 
transforming  hands  to 
lowv. —  I  whiteness.  Only  Glymiel 
I  MikHDS  I  Jelly  can  make  such  a 
I  \  difference.  Try  some  today. 

Tubes.  .  .  3d  6d.  I/- 


HO  MOR» 


Decorative  Jars  2/6 


Glymiel 

'  JELLY 


Just  u  Glymiel  Jc)h  Iftfes  your  hands  charm  and  beauty 
to  GLYMIEL  FACE  CREAM  gives  charm  and  beauty 
to  your  complexion.    6d.  a  tul>e.  J67 

%ake  %ouJc  PERM 

LAST 
LONGER 

Use  Hindes  Wavers 
and  that  expensive 
perm,  will  last 
months  longer. 
Comb  the  hair 
smooth,  sprinkle  a 
little  Hindes  setting 
lotion  and  insert 
the  wavers. 


Hindc*  new  "PHLEXIBLE" 
Hair  Cnrlcr  ami  Waver  ia  a* 
li(ht  ua  feather.  Set  of  ),  1/-     No.  51  for  Wa»ea,  No.  4  or 
JO  fur  Curia  and  Fringca. 


HI]¥Di:§ 


mERS 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

Give  Us  Common -Sense 
heroines! 

Ma77  Lawson  is  the  Right  Kind 


At  Hairdrtittri,  Chtmiiis,  Draptri  and  Starts 
■im>U,LTD..BaunBaiAB  *  l.»iMtquml«..L«B<M.W.OJ. 
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\1ary  Lawson 


I WAS  glad  to  see  by  L.  W.  F.  Pearce's 
letter  in  a  recent  issue  that  somebody 
beside  myself  has  noticed  Mary 
Lawson.  Directors  and  executives 
seem  to  have  overlooked  her. 
I  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  see 
her  only  once,  in  Sandy  Powell's  Can  You 
Hear  Me,  Mother  ?  But  that  once  was 
enough  for  me,  or 
anybody  else,  to 
realise  the  act- 
ress's worth. 

No  glamour 
queen,  sex  stuff 
there.  Just  the 
common-  sense 
British  girl.  And 
that's  the  kind  for 
me  every  time. 

To  see  a  film 
means  a  fourteen 
mile  jaunt  for  me 
and  under  such 
circumstances  it 
pays  me  to  know  what  I  want  to  see. 

\Vhat  about  another  picture  for  Miss 
Lawson  ? — Leslie  C.  Garner,  Househall  Farm, 
Cutler's  Green,  Thaxted,  Essex. 

Giving  Both  Sides 

Keep  Babies  Out,"  "Let  Babies  In";  these 
two  letters  in  the  October  31  issue,  give 
two  completely  opposite  views,  yet  both  are 
sound,  rceisonable  letters,  each  making  their 
point.  These  letters  prove  how  very  difl&cult 
it  must  be  for  kinema  managements  to  please 
everybody;  how  needful  it  is  to  hear  both  sides 
of  every  argument. 

I  have  always  been  dead  against  children  in 
arms  being  admitted  to  any  place  of  amusement. 
Since  reading  the  reasonable  plea  of  Mrs.  Keen, 
"Let  Babies  In,"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that 
to  suggest  keeping  them  out  is  "crueUy, 
unthinkingly  selfish." 

Keep  giving  us  both  sides,  Mr.  Thinker,  it 
makes  us  think. — H.  Berne,  cjo  Heath,  "Draper," 
St.  Mary's,  Bedford. 

How  to  Behave 

What  about  an  etiquette  film? 
A  film  that  explains  all  the  puzzling  do's 
and  (lon't's  of  proper  modem  behaviour. 
It  could  be  made  interesting. 
Boy  meeting  girl  and  the  correct  behaviour 
for  both.    Then  courtship  introducing  details 
of  restaurant,  theatre,  travelling  and  writing. 
-Meeting  their  respective  families.    What  and 
how  to  do  and  wear.    The  engagement  and 
then  marriage  with  all  its  inevitable  formalities. 
It  could  even  end  with  a  christening  party. 
1  am  sure  lots  of  young  jieople  would  welcome 
this.— (A/I.S.S)    Hilda    Wilkinson,    61  Exmouth 
Road,  Walthamstow.  £.17. 


Over-Familiarity 


In  reading  week  after  week  the  correspondence 
which  appears  in  our  Picturegoer  re 
American  versus  British  films,  I  have  often 
wondered  if  it  is  not  a  case  of  familiarity  breeding 
— criticism. 

Why  would  I,  for  instance,  sooner  see  an 
American  production  than  an  English  one? 
Because  it  relieves  me  of  all  responsibility.  I  can 
sit  back  and  think  what  I  like  of  it.  If  it  is 
nonsense,  who  cares?  If  the  jokes  outrage  my 
sense  of  decency,  well,  what  after  all  did  I 
expect — from  America? 


But  if  an  English  film  is  rotten,  I  go  hot  and 
cold  all  over  and  think  of  our  Empire;  and  if 
an  EngUsh  comedian  offends,  I  am  disgusted 
— he  ought  to  know  better  ! 

Again,  with  American  features,  for  all  I  know 
things  in  America  may  really  happen  hke  that. 
Where  trains  arrive  ringing  dinner  bells  and 
guards  are  known  as  "conductors,"  how  am  I 
to  know  what  is  crazy  and  what  is  not  ? 

But  with  Enghsh  plots,  I  do  demcind  some- 
thing hke  probability,  for  I  can  and  do  see 
mistakes  in  English  backgrounds. — (Miss)  A.  H. 
Whittan,  "  Dunardry,"  Gateside  Road,  Barrhead, 
Renfrews,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of£l  Is. 

A  Legitimate  Grievance 

I am  a  regular  patron  of  our  local  kinema,  a 
good  house  where  they  put  on  good  shows 
with  commendable  regularity. 

But — and  herein  lies  the  snag — they  occasion- 
ally put  on  an  extra  good  show.  Now,  I  am  to 
be  found  there  almost  every  Saturday  evening 
throughout  the  year — except  on  those  Saturdays 
when  the  extra  good  films  are  showing. 

On  those  occasions  the  spasmodic  kinema- 
goers  flock  there  in  hundreds,  and  unless  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  ia  a  queue  for  hours  on  end 
(which  I  cannot  do),  I  have  to  return  home, 
feeling,  naturally,  a  litti-;  bitter. 

This  happened  again  last  week,  and  I  was 
unable  to  see  Mr.  Deeds  and  Louis  Pasteur — a 
show  I  hadTooked  forward  to  all  the  week. 

My  own  remedy  is  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
pay  down  a  year's  (52  weeks)  admission  money, 
and  that  certain  seats  should  be  set  apart  until 
a  specified  time  in  the  evening,  after  which  time 
they  would  be  filled. — A.  C.  Roberts,  133  Clive 
Road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 21,  who  is  awarded  the 
second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

Faux  Pas 

Although  George  Arliss  was  the  dominating 
character  in  East  Meets  West,  the  part  of 
an  Eastern  potentate  seemed  to  fit  him  least  of 
any.  I  stiU  felt  he  wais  George  Arliss,  supremely 
English. 

His  habit  of  clutching  invisible  lapels  was  not 
characteristic  of  one  who,  according  to  the  story, 
had  presumably  worn  Eastern  raiment  from 
childhood  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
point  was  made  of  those  of  the  Mohammedaua 
faith  esche\ving  alcoholic  liquor,  smoking,  which 
is  another  forbidden  vice  of  the  "faithful"  was 
indulged  in  by  this  supposedly  strict  Muslim  in 
two  scenes. 

Also  it  should  have  been  quite  easy  for  the 
producers  to  teach  the  actors  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Sultan,  which  is  "Sooltaan."  Men 
of  our  country  who  occupy  the  jwsition  of  Sir 
Henrj'  MaUory  the  British  Governor,  would  not 
have  pronounced  it  as  though  he  was  ordering 
a  commodity  for  the  Xmas  pudding  from  the 
local  grocer. 

To  one  who  lives  in  the  East  these  points  and 
others,  quite  apart  from  the  unconvincing  plot, 
simply  made  the  film  into  a  decorative  and 
rather  diverting  charade. — (Mrs.)  M.  O.  Long, 
6  Temple  Fortune  Court,  N.W.ll. 


Long  Live  Pictures  !" 


My  husband  and  I  are  just  an  ordinary 
everyday  couple — man-in-the-street-style 
— both  doing  our  share  at  earning  the  necessary 
"daily  bread."  Not  much  romance  in  that,  you 
may  say !  No !  But  then,  we  go  to  the 
"  Pictures." 

There  we  get  Romance  with  a  capital  "R." 
We  see  beautiful  women  and  hand.some  men. 
We  .see  love  scenes  which  make  us  think  that 
after  all  there's  not  much  difference  between 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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THE  BEST 

Beauty 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


FOR  YEARS 


Outdoor 
Girl 

FOUR  PURPOSE 
CREAM 


CLEANSES 

NOURISHES 

REFINES 
• 

HOLDS  POWDER 

A  complete  beauty  treatment  in  one 
iar — it  does  the  work  of  four  creams 
wonderfully  well — makes  all  other 
creams  old-fashioned.  Ready  at  your 
shop  —  in  2  6  jars,  or  tubes  for  your 
handbag  anJ  trial  size  jars,  at  6d. 
Write  to  Crystal  Products  Co.  Ltd. 
(Dept.  C  47).  32-36  City  Road, 
E.C.I,  for  free  beauty  outfit,  trial 
size  four  purpose  cream,  face  pow- 
der and  iwo  shades  of  lipstick.  Send 
3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 


SEE  TRIAL  OFFER  BELOW 


Beauty  Experts  Praise  New 

TAITOO 


MASCARA  BLACK 

Needs  no  water  to  apply  •  /or  brunetu-s 

—  completely  waterproof !  brown 

Beauty  experts  unanimously  praise  TATTOO  f<"'  blondes 
cream  M.^SCARA  for  the  star-lit  glamour  it  BLUE 
gives  to  eyes.    They  find  it  really  smart-  for  evenin' 
proof,  completely  waterproof  .  .  .  easier 
to  apply  than  cake  or  liquid  mascaras.  viear 
TATTOO  cream  MASCARA  ...  in  a  tube  !   Squeeze  on  to 
the  brush,  whisk  over  your  lashes  .  .  .  and  there  they 
are — dark,  silk-soft  and  lustrous.   Looking  twice  their 
actual  length  !   At  all  cosmetic  counters  in  a  smart 
satin  vanity,  rubber-lined,  with  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

To  Fassett  &  Johnson,  Ltd.,  Dept.  M.,  I 
86  CUrkemiell  Road,  London,  E.C.X.  \ 
For  each  dd.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.),  send  one  30-day  j 
truil  tube  of  Tattoo  cream  Mascara,  icith  brush.  j 
Mark  each  colour  desired:  BL.ACK  □  BROWX 
(  The  blue  is  for  evening  vjear.) 

Same   


I.UE  □  I 


I  Address     .  .  . 


CUTEX  DOESN'T  THICKEN 
IN  THE  BOTTLE  ! 


Beauty  experts  call  it  the  most  important 
improvement  since  liquid  polish  was 
invented!  A  new  Cutex  Polish  with  which 
the  most  inexperienced  user  can  get 
professional  results.  Resists  evaporation 
and  won't  thicken  in  the  bottle  in  ordinary 
use.  In  a  choice  of  fifteen  smart  shades. 
Wears  for  days  without  flaking  off,  despite 
soap  or  water.  To  remove  polish,  insist 
upon  Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover — it 
benefits  your  cuticle.  You'll  find  Cutex  at 
your  favourite  shop. 


CUTEX 

Manicure  Treparations 

\f  A  !•  K    IN    GREAT    B  R  I  T  .V  I  N 


MAKE 

YOU 

GLOW 

WHEN 

COLD 

WINDS 

BLOW! 


TINS  ofULCMncmui 


1136J 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE 

without  Calomel — and  you'll  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  full  of  vim  and  vigour 

The  liver  should  pour  two  pints  of  liquid  bile  into  your 
system  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your 
lood  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk,  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  help  a  little,  but  a  mere  bowel  movement 
doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good  old 
Carters  Brand  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two 
pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  niak'.-  you  feel  "up 
and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  anta^^ing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carters  Brand  Little  Liver 
Pills.   Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.    1/3  and  3'-. 


YOUR  XMAS  "PERM" 

Have  you  made  an  appointment  yet  with  vour 
hairdresser  for  your  Christmas  "perm"?  Don't 
forget,  there  will  be  an  awful  rush,  so  you'd  better 
fix  up  early  if  you  want  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. 

.\nd,  incidentally,  talking  of  disappointment 
reminds  me — is  your  hair  prepared  for  takini;  a 
really  beautiful  wave So  many  girl.s  find  that 
their  "perms"  do  not  quite  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions and  they  are  inclined  to  blame  the  poor 
hairdresser.  The  real  trouble  is  usually  UHhealtiiy 
hair.  To  give  the  hairdresser  a  fair  chance  with 
your  hair,  you  must  see  that  it  is  healthy,  dressablc, 
and  free  from  dandruff. 

My  own  special  hair  beauty  secret  is  to  brush 
regularly  into  the  hair  a  little  Lavona  Hair  Tonic. 
Lavona  restores  its  natural  vigour  and  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  cleanses  the  scalp  of 
dandruff. 

If  you  want  your  Christmas  "perm"  to  bo  really 
lovely  and  lasting,  treat  yourself  to  a  2/3  boltle  of 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  right  away.  I  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  the  results. — "  Yvonne." 
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APPEALED  TO  ME 

/^^NSTANTLY!" 


WHO'S  Who 


EDMUND 
LOWE 


Suave  film  star  picks  most  kissable 
lips  in  unique  test 

#  Suave,  sophisticated  Edmund  Lowc  is 
like  all  men  when  he  picks  the  lips  he'd  like 
to  kiss. 

We  presented  three  charming  girls  to 
him.  One  wore  the  ordinary  lipstick  ,  .  . 
one,  no  lipstick  .  .  .  the  third,  Tangee. 
"  Her  lips  look  kissable,"  he  said  of  the 
Tangee  girl,  "  because  they  look  natural." 

And  Tangee  does  bring  out  your  own 
warm,  natural  colour.  It  can't  make  your 
lips  look  painted,  because  Tangee  isn't  paint. 
If  you  wish  more  colour  for  evening  wear, 
use  Tangee  Theatrical.  Try  Tangee  Lip- 
stick, 2/6  and  4/6.  Trial  size,  6d.  Also  the 
new  6d.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge,  and  Tangee 
Powder  in  the  latest  shades  .  .  .  Naturelle, 
Peach,  Light  Rachel,  Rachel,  Ochre  and 
Sun  Tan.  Or  send  6d.  for  the  special 
4-Piece  Miracle  Make-up  Set  offered  below. 


■k  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

Luft-Tangc*  Ltd.,  88  Regent  Street,  W.I 

Pleatc  tend  Miracle  .Make- Up  Scl  of  Miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Gimpact,  Creme  Rouge  and  Face 
Powder.   I  cncloic  6d.  (crotsed  P.O.  or  itampt). 

Mark  ihadc  □  M«h    f  ]  Rachel    f  j  LiRht  Rachel 
(natMrellt) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

BU>CK  LBITMS  ^,y^^ 


Robert  Donat 

MANCHESTER'S  gift  to  the  movies  was 
bom  on  March  18,  1905,  and  made  his  first 
stage  bow  in  Shakespeare  when  he  was  15. 
After  some  years'  invaluable,  experience  with 
the  Sir  Frank  Benson  company  and  the  Liverpool 
Repertory  Theatre  he  made  his  London  stage 
debut  in  Children  of  Darkness. 

London  was  unmoved  but  he  persisted  and 
enjoyed  considerable  success  in  Precious  Bane 
and  St.  Joan.  The  actor  similarly  proved  a 
slow  starter  when  he  entered  films  in  1932. 
Men  of  To-morrow,  That  Night  in  London  and 
Cash  failed  to  ring  any  bells  for  Donat.  Then 
came  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII  and  inter- 
national recognition  for  his  work  as  Culpeper. 

Robert's  first  American  picture.  The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  put  him  up  among  the  Gables, 
but  so  far  he  has  turned  his  back  on  the  Holly- 
wood brand  of  fame,  though  The  39  Steps  and 
The  Ghost  Goes  West  have  consolidated  his 
position  as  one  of  the  most  sought-after  leading 
men  of  the  day. 

Ill-health  has  been  threatening  for  some  time 
to  interfere  with  his  career,  but  he  is  now, 
happily,  fit  and  at  work  as  Marlene  Dietrich's 
co-star  in  Knight  Without  Armour. 

Donat  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs  1 2  stone.  He 
is  married  to  a  former  actress,  Helen  Voysey, 
and  has  two  children. 

Brian  Donlevy 

THE  popular  new  screen  "  menace  "  really 
is  Irish;  he  was  bora  in  Portadown,  Co. 
Armagh,  though  he  went  to  the  States  in  his 
boyhood.  At  14  he  ran  away  from  school  to 
go  to  the  war  and  fought  with  the  famous 
Lafayette    Escadrille.     Subsequently,  Louis 


Wolheim  started  him  on  an  acting  career 
by  getting  him  into  the  cast  of  What 
Price  Glory  ?  Donlevy  made  his  talkie 
debut  as  the  sinister  "  Knuckles "  in 
Bafbary  Coast  and  scored  an  immediate  hit. 
Since  then  he  has  been  seen  in  Mary  Burns, 
Fugitive,  Strike  Me  Pink,  13  Hours  By  Air. 
Human  Cargo  and  Holy  Angel. 

He  is  6  feet  tall  and  has  the  broadest  shoulders 
in  Hollywood. 

Ruth  Donnelly 

BELIEVE  it  or  not,  used  to  be  a  chorus  girl. 
That  was  back  in  1913  when  she  was  17. 
Subsequently  she  played  comedy  leads  on 
Broadway  for  years.  Ruth  scored  her  first 
screen  hit  in  Blessed  Event  and  she  has  been  one 
of  Hollywood's  busiest  comediennes  ever  since. 

She  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  and  was 
trained  for  the  stage  from  childhood.  Recent 
pictures  include  :  13  Hours  By  Air,  Fatal  Lady, 
Mr.  Deeds  Goes  To  Town,  and  her  latest,  Cain 
and  Mabel. 

Melvyn  Douglas 

WAS  born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  April  5,  1901, 
the  son  of  Edouard  Hesselberg,  the 
famous  pianist  and  comjxjser.  He  made  his 
stage  debut  in  1919  and  scored  his  first  Broadway 
success  in  A  Free  Soul  (He  had  the  role  that 
Gable  played  in  the  film.) 

Douglas'  first  film  was  To-Night  Or  Never, 
and  his  biggest  successes  since  then  have  been 
As  You  Desire  Me.  Alary  Burns,  Fugitive,  She 
Married  Her  Boss,  The  Lone  Wolf  Returns  and 
The  Gorgeous  Hussy. 

The  actor  is  6  ft.  1  ^4  i^-  weighs  13 

stone.    He  is  married  to  Helen  Gahagan. 


What  Do  You  Think?  Com. 

people  in  love.  We  forget — as  we  should — that 
they  are  only  acting  a  part  and  we  secretly  vow 
to  model  ourselves  on  these  film  stars. 

WTiatever  film  actors  and  actresses  are  in  real 
life  does  not  concern  us;  only  in  their  different 
portrayals  are  we  interested,  and  when  these 
roles  take  us  out  of  our  everyday  existence  and 
monotony  and  mould  us  into  beings  who  create 
happiness  for  each  other — then  ' '  Long  Live 
Pictures." — (Mrs.)  M.  E.  Hills,  4  Bramley  Hill, 
Croydon. 

Money's  Worth 

I wonder  in  what  order  other  readers  read 
PicTUREGOER  ?  My  copy  arrives  Thursday 
morning,  and,  resisting  temptation  at  lunch- 
time,  I  begin  my  perusal  in  the  train  home. 

I  admire  first  the  front  cover,  then  the  centre 
spread.  Reading  starts  with  "All  the  Gossip," 
then  "British  Studios"  and  "Hollywood  News- 
reel."  Next  the  Readers'  Letters,  taking  in  the 
interesting  "Who's  Who?" 

Then  I  look  at  the  review  pages,  then  "Let 
George  Do  It."  This  usually  finishes  my 
journey — how  short  it  seems  on  Thursday  ! 
After  tea  come  the  special  articles,  followed  by 
the  week's  film  story. 

Being  a  male,  I  omit  "Leave  It  To  Anne." 
I  look  through  again  to  see  if  I've  missed  any- 
thing, this  time  noticing  the  photographs  which 
sprinkle  the  pages.  Lastly,  before  putting  away 
my  copy,  I  peruse  the  advertisements.  /  think 
I  get  my  money's  worth.  Don't  you? — /.  Moore, 
20  Clifton  Street,  Lytham,  Lanes. 

The  Thrilled  Nineties 

Is  it  possible  for  modern  film  critics  or  modem 
film   audiences   to   make   reasonable  com- 
parisons between  the  appeal  of  the  book  and  the 
appeal  of  the  film  when  a  story  with  a  "  Victorian 
setting  is  presented  to  the  public? 

Take  Between  Two  Flags  as  an  example.  Mr. 
Lionel  Collier,  whose  comments  arc  always 
interesting  and  understandable,  declares  that 
Ronald  Colman  in  this  picture  "  brings  con- 
viction to  a  somewhat  artificial  character." 


But  those  of  us  who  read  Ouida's  great  novel 
in  the  "eighties"  or  "nineties"  of  the  past 
century,  when  people  had  time  to  read,  and 
minds  were  not  distracted  by  multitudinous 
other  interests,  feel  that  the  film  rather  than 
the  book  portrays  the  "somewhat  artificial 
character." 

Certainly  the  casual,  free-and-easy  assumption 
of  the  role  of  Sergeant  Victor  by  Ronald  Colman 
does  not  give  film  patrons  the  "thrilling 
intensity"  of  the  character  in  the  novel — the 
dashing  hero  of  the  Legion  who  was  as  real  to 
late  Victorian  damosels  as  King  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,  or  Sir  Galahad  in  all  his  questings. — 
{Mrs.)  Gertrude  A.  Rogers,  35  Villiers  Road, 
Southall,  Middlesex. 

Some  Collector  ! 

My  total  number  of  Shirley  Temple  photo- 
graphs is  1,003  and  only  27  are  newspaper 
cuttings.  I  have  collected  these  in  3  months; 
perhaps  many  can  beat  my  record  with  other 
stars — perhaps  this  one.  If  so,  have  they  only 
been  collecting  for  3  months? 

The  amazmg  fact  is,  that  I  do  not  like  Shirley 
Temple.  I  am  a  14-year-old  schoolgirl  and  my 
other  collections  are  :  Freddie  Bartholomew  325, 
Merle  Oberon,  193,  Robert  Taylor  95.  I've 
only  been  collecting  Robert  Taylor  for  a  week. 

I  would  like  to  know  of  other  people's  col- 
lections, please. — (Miss)  J.  M.  Parnell,  63 
Courtland  Avenue,  Coundon,  Coventry. 


j    YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

1     What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films  ? 

j     Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

j  £i  IS.  and  ids.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 

•  Letters  should  be  written  on 

{  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 

j  should  not  exceed  150  words. 

i  Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 

I  Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 

;  House,  Martlett  Court,  Bowi 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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EDA  PEEL 

A  sleeping  cap  without 
a  chin  strap  !  It  protects 
your  waves  and  curls  and 
keeps  then)  tidy  and 
unspoiled  throughout  the 
night.  Your  hair  can 
look  as  lovely  as  that  of 
EdA  Peel  if  you  wear  a  '  Halo '  patent  P J  Cap.  It 
stays  securely  on  the  head,  fastened  by  elastic  bands 
over  side  buttons.  Made  of  pretty  materials  in 
various  designs  and  six  pastel  shades. 
In  stock  at  (or  quickly  obtainable  bv)  Hairdressers,  Drapers, 
Stores,  and  BOOTS  Branches.    Price  1  a  and  1  11. 

PATENT  P.3  SERIES 

SLEEPING  CAP 

//  unobtainable,  please  uriU  direct  to 
BYARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD. 
Castle  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 


N 


FOR  evehy  hair  need 

THERES  A  HALO  PRODUCT 


(Chilly  Autumn 
days  play  havoc 
with  delicate  throat 
membranes.  Take 
Allen burys  Pastilles 
regularly  to  allay 
irritation  and 
prevent 
infection 

FROM  All  CHEMISTS  8"6l'3 

(Illenburys 
tei^PASTIIiLES 


LOVELY  LIPS 

Soft  and  enticing  lips  whose  colour  lasts  all  day 
— lips  which  win  compliments  because  they  are 
young.  These  lips  can  be  vours.  Prove  it  for 
yourself  by  filling  in  the  coujxja  below  and  send- 
ing It  with  Cd.  (P.O.  or  stamps)  to  Calmon  and 
Neate,  Ltd.,  P.W.4,  «  Gerrard  Street,  London, 
W.l.  Made  in  7  shades :  Blonde,  Brunette, 
Scarlet,  Vivid,  Raspberry,  etc. 


Introductory  OfFerf 

CALMON  &  NEATE,  Ud,  SoU  Oisthbulors, 
8  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W.l. 

I  enclose  6d.  for  introductory  size  Michel 

Lipstick  in  shade. 

Xame  

Address  

.  ......   .  .   ...  ..(P.WA)  \ 


RED  ROUGH  HANDS 

banished  olpernight 


MAKE  THIS  CONVINCING 
TEST  TO-NIGHT 

Buy  a  tube  of  GLYROSA  Jelly  and  before  retiring 
to-night  rub  a  small  quantity  into  one  hand.  See  how 
beautifully  soft,  white  and  silky  that  hand  is  in  the 
morning  compared  with  the  other. 

Film  Stars  use  GLYROSA  Jelly.  Every  night  before 
retiring  they  gendy  massage  their  hands,  wrists  and 
{Lfms  with  the  sweedy-perfumed  non-sticky  Jelly. 
Yoa  can  have  glamorous  hands,  too,  no  matter  how 
much  washing-up,  housework  or  odice  work  you  may 
do.  Get  a  tube  to-day  and  see  the  difference  one 
application  makes  overnight. 

In  6d.  &  Is.  tubes  from  Chemists,  Stores  &  Hairdressers- 


WARlllNC:  Clvrosa   My   Jefinldy  NON -STICKY. 

Women  who  have  tried  it  r^usc  tmbsfitates, 

H.  A.  PENNEY.  Ltd.,  3  BURLINGTON  GDNS..  W.l- 


The  super  strength  of 
the  steel  used  in  their 
manufacture  secures 
this  amazing  durability. 
You  can  depend  upon 
KIRBIGRIPS  maintain- 
ing their  grip.  Don't 
suffer  the  discomforts  at- 
tendant upon  cheap  imita- 
tions. In  black,  bronze, 
silver  grey  and  golden. 
.\lso  silk  and  shell  covered 
and  paste  set  for  evening 
wear. 

Sold  Everywhere 


RBIGRIPS 


i-;;:";^-^::^  kirby.  beard  &  co..  ltd. 


New 

Air-Floated 
Face  R)wder 

Amazing  Discovery  of 
fiiris  Beauty  Chemist 


Face  powder  ten  times  finer  and  lighter 
than  ever  before  thought  possible  !  Only 
powder  that  floats  on  air  is  collected  for 
use.  This  is  the  amazing  new  process  of  a 
Paris  chemist — now  adopted  by  Tokalon. 


That  is  why  Poudre  Tokalon  spreads  so 
smoothly  and  evenly,  covering  the  skin 
with  a  thin  almost  invisible  film  of 
beauty.  The  result  is  a  perfectly  natural 
looking  loveliness.  So  different  from  the 
old-fashioned  heavy  powders  which  only 
give  a  "made-up"  look.  And  Poudre 
Tokcdon  still  contains  Mousse  of  Cream, 
which  makes  it  cling  to  the  skin  for 
8  hours.  In  the  hottest  restaurant  your 
face  will  never  need  "  touching-up "  if 
you  use  Poudre  Tokalon.  .\i  the  end  of  a  long 

evening's  dancing  your  complexion  will  still  be 
fresh  and  free  from  shine.  6d.  and  1/-  everywhere. 
By  special  jurangement  with  the  manufacturers,  any 
womau  reader  of  this  paper  may  obtain  a  de  Luxe 
Beauty  Outfit  containing  five  shades  of  the  new 
Poudre  Tokalon  so  that  she  may  test  them  for 
herself.  The  outfit  also  contains  Cttme  Tokalon 
Skinfoods  for  both  day  and  night  use.  Send  3d.  in 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.,  to 
Tokalon  Ltd.  (Dept.  329F),  Chase  Road.  London, 
N.W.IO. 


MAILS  SHORT/ 


Grow  tbem  to  tmshlon's  lenstti— 4uldUv. 
While  jxm  •I«cp  Flltex  Rapid  Mail  Grower  wili  brtDi; 
rou  lordj  \oaf  n&iU.  Works  wo&den  for  uUa 
»bort*DM  by  tTping.  Try  H  1  Joet  epplr  aiKtitly 
— That'ialll  TeeUmooieli  daUj  Muutii  a  lupplr 
3/6  Port  free. 

FILTEZ  LTD.      Mail  Btmvlt  SptdmUM 
•  Ofvt  M  O  2131  Broaiwar.  Creech  End.  Lo«ao».  v.! 


(EYK  WITH) 


(EASV  TO  ni) 


EYELASHES 

For  E«ryd«>  Uie.  AUolutely  Uiiaet»eul>le. 

USTRELLA  LTD., 

no,  SHAFTESBURY   AVENUE.   LONDON.  W.l 
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'Oh  Mabel-lf  Dereks 
coming  this  evening. 
Ill  go  to  the  pictures 
with  Maude.!  know  j 
hes  wanting  a  j 
k^^nquiet  chat/'^ 


('"What  shall  it  be  ? 
Go  out-or  stay  in  ? 


Oh-lets  go  out  on 
our  bikes. Don't  you 
think  ifs  frightfully 
stuffy  indoors 


Did  he  say  anything  f 


Not  a 
chance. He 
wanted  to 
go  out 


/  r 


4 

^1 


'  Thanks 
^      to  Odo-ro-no 
this  will  nf^ver  happen  again! 


Maude  told  me.  Thank  good- 
ness she  did  !  All  the  time  I 
had  imagined  soap  and  water 
was  enough  to  kill  perspiration 
odour.  It  just  isn't. 
So  I  started  using  Odo-ro-no. 
And  never,  never  again  shall  I 
be  guilty  of  this  unforgivable 
thing. 

Guards  freshness — 

saves  clothes 

Perspiration  niins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  dress 
completely,  unless  you  use 
Odo-ro-no. 


Save  your  clothes — and  save 
yourself,  too. 

Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  keep  his  hands 
from  perspiring  while  he 
operated.  His  daughter  im- 
mediately saw  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  women  to  check 
underarm  perspiration.  So 
when  it  had  been  proved  safe 
she  began  to  use  it — and  now 
it  has  its  recognised  place  in 
the  toilet  routine  of  practically 
every  civilised  woman.  It  both 
checks  perspiration  and  pre- 
vents it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
(with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 


Northam  Warren  Lid.  (Dept.  I'.r)3), 
213  Blacfcfriart  Road,  Loodoo,  S.E.I 


Same 


Addreti  


PREVENTS 
underarm 
perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/6 


Alao  larger  and  imaller  size* 


2  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

I.  DOTAKT  (or  'dear^  Odo-ro-no  gives  protection 
for  two  to  three  daya. 

3.  tlcuiM  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-no  is  stronger.  One 
application  keep*  you  free  from  pcnpiratioa  foe 
a  week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  4  ooo- 
Tendent  sponge  '  applicator. 


Let  George  Do  It  ! 

(^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  pcLge  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
tend  a  stamped  aMressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Phil  Regan  Fan  (Leicester).—^!)  Phil 
Regan's  name  appeared  in  the  cast  list  circu- 
lated by  the  film  company  for  Stars  Over 
Broadway  but,  as  this  film  was  very  much 
cut  before  showing  over  here,  he  did  not 
appear  in  the  version  shown  in  this  country.  (2) 
James  Melton  is  described  as  a  "  lyric  tenor." 

A.  K.  1. — (1)  Yes,  the  film  adaptation  of 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  differs  slightly  from 
the  book.  (2)  In  the  film,  Roger  Byam  was 
granted  a  free  pardon  by  the  King  and  re- 
called to  service  in  the  Navy.  (3)  Yes,  the 
island  (Dtaheite  in  the  book  is  the  same  as 
Tahiti.  (4)  Pitcaim  Island  was  uninhabited 
when  Christian  reached  it.  The  language 
now  spoken  on  this  Island  is  a  mixture  of 
Tahitian  and  English. 

Star  Gazer. — Fred  Stone  is  appearing  in 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens  with  Ginger 
Rogers.  The  film  is  directed  by  Dorothy 
Arzner. 

Mildred  (Edgware). — Carlotta  King  took 
the  part  of  Margot  in  The  Desert  Song. 

Coloured  Peoples  Admirer  (Southsea). — 
Paul  Robeson,  b.  Princetown,  New  Jersey, 
.\pril  9,  1898,  son  of  William  D.  Robeson 
and  his  wife  Louisa  (Bustill);  ed.  Rutger's 
University,  N.B.  (B.A.)  and  Columbia 
University  (LL.B.^;  mar.  Eslanda  Cardozo. 
His  latest  film.  King  Solomon's  Mines. 

Stewart  Crazy. — ^James  Stewart,  b.  May 
20,  Indiana,  Pa.  Light  brown  hair  and  grey- 
green  eyes.  6  ft.  2  in.,  hobbies — tennis  and 
collecting  model  aeroplanes.  His  films 
other  than  Speed  include  :  Murder  Man,  Rose 
Marie,  Wife  versus  Secretary,  Next  Time  We 
Live,  Small  Town  Girl,  The  Gorgeous 
Hussey,  The  Foundry. 

M.P.  WiTON. — Yes,  Gene  Raymond  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  The  wedding  is  fixed  for  some  time 
in  June,  1937. 

Kingston-on-Thames  R  e  a  d  er  .  —  The 
music  in  Desire  as  follows  :  "  Awake  in  a 
Dream,"  and  "  Roofs  of  Paris,"  published  by 
Chappells. 

J.  A.  F.  (Winchester). — James  Stewart 
making  The  Foundry  for  Metro-CJoldwyn- 
Mayer  and  Jack  la  Rue  is  working  for  United 
Artists. 

D.  D.  (Southampton). — I  am  sorry  but  we 
did  not  publish  centre  spreads  of  The  Vaga- 
bond King  and  Scdly. 

Eddy  and  MacDonald  Fan. — Nelson 
Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  use  their 
own  names  for  screen  purposes  and  are  at 
present  making  Maytime  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Studios. 

D.  H.  C.  R. — (1)  Richard  Cromwell  at 
present  making  The  Navy  Eternal  for 
Herbert  Wilcox  Productions.  (2)  Douglass 
Montgomery's  latest  film.  Everything  is 
Thunder. 

Clive's  Admirer  (Forest  Hill). — Give 
Brook's  latest  film.  The  Lonely  Road,  for 
Associated  Talking  Pictures. 

Cracksman. — ^Joan  Woodbury  took  the 
part  of  Dolores  in  the  film  Eagle's  Brood.  I 
suggest  you  write  to  her  c/o  Paramount 
Studios. 


v.  S.  (Leicester). — I  am  sorry  but  we 
have  not  published  an  art  plate  of  Arthur 
Tracey  in  this  magazine  and  unfortvmately 
the  Postcard  Salon  do  not  stock  one  of  this 
actor. 

M.  J.  (S.  Wales).— Latest  films  :  Will  Hay 
— Good  Morning,  Boys  for  Gaumont  British. 
Elisabeth  Bergner  —  Dreaming  Lips  for 
London  Filrns.  Leslie  Banks  —  The 
Three  Maxims  for  British  &  Dominions. 

If  any  reader  has  a  copy  of  the  issue  of 
this  magazine,  Sept.  14,  1935,  containing  a 
supplement  of  David  Copperfield,  which 
they  do  not  require,  F.  Perry,  Homeleigh, 
Cedar  Road,  Hutton,  Essex,  would  be  glad 
to  have  same  and  defray  any  expenses 
incurred. 

Picturegoer  Fan  (Johannesburg). —  (1) 
Asterisks  as  follows  : — Exclusive  Story, 
The  Music  Goes  Round,  It  Happened  in  Holly- 
wood, Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  The  Unguarded 
Hcur  and  Captain  Blood — three;  Strike  Me 
Pink,  My  Song  For  You,  Merry  Wives  of 
Reno,  Suicide  Club — two;  High  Pressure, 
Happy  Ever  ^fter,  Broadway  Singer, 
Col  leen, — one.  (2)  Chief  players.  Music 
Goes  Round — Harry  Richman  and  Rochelle 
Hudson;  Merry  Wives  of  Reno — Margaret 
Lindsay  and  Donald  Woods;  Too  Much 
Harmony — ^Judith  Allen;  My  Song  for  You — 
Aileen  Marson. 

J.  J.  (Middlesex). — (1)  Desmond  Tester,  b. 
16  years  ago,  red  headed  and  freckled. 
Filins  include  :  Tudor  Rose,  The  Beloved 
Vagdborui  and  Hidden  Power  (formerly 
Sabotage).  (2)  Nova  Pilbeam,  b.  Nov.  13, 
1919,  Wimbledon,  England;  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  4  ft.  10  in. ;  uses  own  name  for 
screen  purposes.  Films  include  :  Little 
Friend,  The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much, 
Tudor  Rose,  and  is  to  make  Nan  Stop  New 
York. 

B.  B.  (Maida  Vale). — Ruth  Etting,  b. 
David  City,  Nebraska;  has  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Films  include  :  Roman  Scandals, 
Hip  Hip  Hooray  and  Gift  of  Gab. 

M.  H.  and  E.  W.  (Birmingham)  .-;-(l) 
Les  Allen  starred  in  Heat  Wave.  (2)  A  Shirley 
Temple  did  appear  in  Change  of  Heart 
with  Janet  Gaynor,  James  Dunn,  Charles 
FarreU  and  Ginger  Rogers,  but  it  was 
not  the  Shirley  Temple  of  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,  Dimples,  etc. 

Liverpool  Fan. — Edward  G.  Robinson 
and  Kay  Francis  appeared  together  in 
/  Loved  a  Woman. 

S.  F.  L.  (Durham). — Winifred  Shaw,  b. 
Feb.  25,  1910;  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
5  ft.  6  in.,  110  lb.;  she  married  when  she 
was  fifteen  and  has  three  children.  Real 
name,  Winifred  Lei  Momi,  she  is  of  English 
Hawaiian  birth.  Films  include  :  Gold  Diggers 
of  1935,  In  Caliente,  Front  Page  Woman, 
The  Case  of  the  Curious  Bride,  Broadway 
Hostess,  The  Singing  Kid,  The  Case  of  the 
Velvet  Claws  and  Sons  of  Guns.  Write  to 
her  c/o  Warner  Bros,  asking  for  a  photo- 
graph and  enclosing  an  International  Money 
Order  for  Is.,  the  usual  charge  for  an 
autographed  photograph,  with  your  request. 
(2)  We  have  not  published  an  art  plate  of 
Miss  Shaw.  Centre  spread  of  Gold  Diggers 
of  1935— April  20,  1935.  (3)  Photographs 
of  Henry  Fonda  and  John  Loder  obtainable 
from  the  Postcard  Salon,  85  Long  Acre, 
London,  W.C.2  for  3d.  each,  28.  6d.  a  dozen. 
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A  Birmingham  branch  of  THE  Inter- 
national Film  Club  has  now  been  formed, 
and  the  first  dance  of  the  season  will  be  held 
at  the  Dolphin  Hotel,  Acock 's  Green, 
Birmingham,  on  Wednesday,  December  16. 
Fully  licensed  until  midnight,  free  car  park, 
spot  prizes  and  running  buffet.  Tickets 
2s.  each,  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  I. 
Plumtree,  1326  Warwick  Road,  Acock's 
Green,  Birmingham. 

The  Richard  Tauber- Diana  Napier 
Fan  Club  welcomes  new  members.  The 
Club  is  run  with  the  personal  interest  of  its 
Presidents,  and  a  magazine  is  published 
quarterly.  Those  interested  please  write 
to  hon.  secretary,  S.  Goldberg,  14  Grafton 
Place,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W.I. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
"  Rambles,"  for  Sept.-Oct.,  1936,  which 
issue  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Irving  Thalberg.  This  little  publica- 
tion is  the  official  organ  of  the  NORMA 
Shearer  Clur  and  is  sent  to  all  members. 
Write  to  Haiu  Faxdahl,  1947  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  U.S.A.,  for  full  particulars. 


Will  all  those  readers  interested,  pleax 
note  that  Miss  Freda  Wakeling,  British 
Representative  of  the  Nelson  Eddy  Fan 
Club  has  changed  her  address  to  123 
Huddleston  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  London, 
N.7,  where  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed. 

It  is  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  when  writing  to  Fan 
Clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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After  your  boy  has  seen  you  home — 
«re  you  left  sometimes  wondering  why 
he  seems  diffident,  hesitating  to  say  he 
loves  you — comparing  him,  (>er)npS: 
with  the  ardent  ronuntic  lovers  of  the 
screen  ?    Make  him  a  screen  lover  to- 
mght  by  tising  the  surs'  secret  of  irre- 
sistible allure — their 
own  lipstick,  the 
famous  KISSPROOF 
indelible  lipstick, 
placed  by  the  experts 
m   every  Hollywood 
dressirM-room.  Get  it 
in  the  fascinating  new 
KISSPROOF  AUT- 
OMATIC at  i/-,  the 
smartest   beauty  aid 
obtainable.     At  all 
chemists,  hairdressers 
and  department  stores. 
See   also   the  exotic 
new  baton  at  6d. 


Kiss  proof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


MeWe  LIPSTICK 


Painfully 

Thin   and  Pale 

MOTHER'S  ANXIETY   FOR  ANiDOC  DAUGHTER. 


"I  realiy  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  her," 
states  Mrs.  Buckle,  of  16,  Hipkins  Street,  Bloom- 
field,  Tipton,  Stafis.,  speaking  of  her  young 
daughter.  "She  seemed  to  lose  all  her  strength, 
and  began  to  have  fainting  fits.  She  could  not 
eat  and  became  painfully  thin  and  pale.  She 
was  highly  nervous  and  could  not  sleep  all  night. 
The  doctor  said  she  was  anxmic,  but  despite 
every  care  she  made  no  progress. 

"Then  I  heard  about  Dr.  Williams  pink  pills 
and  decided  to  give  them  a  trial.  My  daughter 
soon  began  to  eat  better  and  had  more  energy. 
The  colour  returned  to  her  cheeks  and  she  was 
able  to  sleep  well.  The  fainting  fits  ceased  an  I 
she  started  to  put  on  weight.  Now  she  is  a  bonny 
girl,  and  everyone  remarks  on  the  change  in  her." 

The  reason  for  the  remarkable  success  of  Dr. 
Williams  brand  pink  pUls  in  the  treatment  of 
anaRmia  is  quite  simple.  It  is  this  :  these  pills 
create  new,  rich  blood  in  abundance,  and  new 
blood  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  banish 
anaemia.  Try  these  pills  now;  Is.  3d.  a  box 
(triple  size  3s.) — but  ask  for  Dr.  Williams. 

FREE.  AU  our  readers  are  inviUd  to  write  to  M.F.  Dept., 
36  FUtroy  Square,  London,  W.l,  for  a  free  copy  of  instructive 
booklet  entitled  "Nature's  Warnings." 


FOO 

gets  into  your 
throat.  Put  your 
voice  right  with 


TASTE  GOOD  —  DO  GOOD 


GREY  STREAKS 

that  premattirelir  age  you  can  be  safely  restored  to  their 
natural  colour  with  EVAN  WILLIAMS  TUNISIAN 
HENNA 

#Send  IM  a  fair-aize  cutting  from  the  greyest  part  <>'  your 
hair  and  we  will  treat  this  with  the  correct  shade  of 
Tunisian  Henna  to  sitow  you  the  actual  effect. 

No  charge  or  obligation. 

FREE  TEST 

1  To  THE  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO.  LTD. 

Dept.  P.W.,  PERIVALE,  Greenford,  Middx. 

I  enclose  a.  cutting  of  my  grey  hair  for  you 
to  advise  me  which  shade  of  henna  to  use 


State  tha^  repaired 


tt  other  preparatioM 
have  been  uaed,  wtlte 
givinc  full  details. 


ENCHANTING  EYE 
BEAUTY  CAN  BE 
YOURS-SO  EASILY 
—SO  QUICKLY 

Lashtone  is  the  most  sensational 
beauty  news  for  years.  This 
marvellous  eyelash  tonic  gives 
every  girl  naturally  lovely  eye- 
lashes— long  and  lustrous,  dark 
and  ctirling  —  enables  her  to 
grow  them  in  a  few  shoi^  weeks 
— to  keep  them  permanently. 
Lashtone,  the  scientific  eyelash 
tonic,  has  brought  new  beauty 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
all  over  the  world.  No  eyelash 
preparation  ever  before  pro- 
duced has  such  an  amazing 
record  of  deUghted  users.  Start 
using  I.^htone  to-day.  In  no 
time  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
transformation.  Friends  will 
remark — you  yourself  will  know 
— that  you  are  more  attractive 
than  ever  before. 


»        THE  SCIENTIFIC 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 


Tna  BooU,  Timothr  Whitn,  Ts;lort,  Hamds,  ScUriilfM.  WhlUlsn  tui 
all  Hif  b-eUn  ClwmuU.  Storn,  Bmqit  Parkmn,  etc.   Price  2  6  i>ei  tnk*. 
la  can  of  liSicultT,  tad  P.O.  dinct  to  LAfRTOHE,  (Dept.  1).  8,  QERSARD 
(TBKET,  W.l,  and  •  tobe  will  W  Mnt  to  yoa  Poit  Frt*. 


Tfu  'Beat  tlutt  mtotumf  can  butf! 

INSTANT  RELIEF  FOR 
ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 


A  Remedy  which  Swiftly  Ends  Attacks 

•TPHIS  famous  old  remedy  has  brought  real  comfMt  and 
freedom  from  attacks  to  thousands  of  sufferers,  who 
are  now  able  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly.  The  number  of  letters 
which  we  received  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Potter's  frequently 
succeeds  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Easy  to  use — 
you  simply  inhale  the  vapours.  Entirely  free  from  opiates, 
Potter's  give  immediate  relief  and  instantly  makes  breathing 
regular  and  easy.  Sleepless  nights  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  your  daily  duties  become  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
Never  be  without  a  tin  of  Potter's  .\sthma  Cure.  Use  it 
directly  you  feel  an  attack  coming  on. 

Obtainable  at  Chemists,  Herbalists,  and  Stores,  Price  Is.  6d., 
or  direct  from  the  makers  Is.  9d.  post  free.  We  will  gladly  send 
^ou  an  explanatory  l)OokIet,  "  Are  You  .Asthmatic?  post 

POTTER  &  CLARKE,  LTO.,  62M  ARTILLERY  LANE, 
LONDON.  E.I. 


SURE  CHilBlAIN  CURE 


AT  LAST!  A  MAaiCAL  cm ! 

Net  Miy  nHmm,  BUT  REMOVES  THE  CAUSEI 
M«  drap  :  ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

TESTIMONIALS  say:  "MarveUous,"  ".\  blessing," 
"A  wonderful  happening  (or  me,"  "Amaiing,"  "A 
boon,"  "Acted  like  a  charm,"  "A  miracle." 

WthwinaiMCnBarfCnBTS:  McuemTM! 

Wiite  for  copies  of  tc^tlmotiials ;  or,  for  complete 
treatmeut,  send  p.o.  for  3/-  mad:  out  to:  "British 
Cures  "  (Dept.  P).  Address:  SOS,  City  Road,  Blrminf- 
h»iT«.  17.  Accept  no  "  substitute  " — THERE  ISN'T 
ONE!  C'jt  this  out:  you  may  need  it.  Trade 
enquiries  invit^. 


Hovf  Hona 
found 
loie  J 


1 f  ooesm  NONA 

=■/  '  "JO*  *  fxcruHffJ 


PAT'S  SccaiT 


Marriage  need  not  alwajrs  mean 
'HOUSEWORK  HANDS' 

Are  your  hands  as  attractive  as  they  were  in 
your  courting  days  ?  They  can  be — despite  house- 
work. Just  a  little  "Vaseline"  Jelly  smovithed  on 
at  nights  will  get  rid  of  all  that  red  roughness — 
prevent  "Housework  hands."  Your  hands  will 
be  as  white  and  smooth  as  any  single  girl's.  Try 
"Vaseline"  Jdly  tonight.  Chesebrough  Mfjg. 
Co.  Coru'd.,  Victoria  Road,  London,  N.W.io. 


Vaseline 


IU3».| 


NAMES 


Send  for  free 
copy  of  book  I 
"  Lose    Less  I 
Linen  "  —  I 
containing! 
full  range  of  I 
styles  and 
colours  in  which  your  name  can  be  woven, 
by  posting  the  coupon  below. 

To  J.  *  J.  CASH  Ltd.  (Dept.  N.K.t),  Covantry. 

Please  send  me  Fr«e  Copy  of  >'our  booklet, 
"Lose  Less  Linen." 

Addrets..-  _  


earn    kav9  •«  ^etaii^ai 
comtjtltxiam     fOm  us*  ~ fi»vUtt^uxt 
tkt  hifjlule  ffveln  •   •  • 

A  pu«  you  can  wash  nightly.  Distr.butes 
powdcir  evenly  and  perfectly.  Clean  tb«  face  with 
one  aide  of  the  paiT  and  powder  with  the  other. 
••Powderfllrt"  Is  so '.J  la  attractive  proofed  silk 
pouch  and  will  fit  your  ftap-Jack.  Pnees  from  L'- 
at  Chemists.  Including  BOOTS.  Balrdresserv  and 
Stores.    ASK  TO  SEE  THIS  WONDKR  PCFP. 
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lADY  MOON 


HINTED  ^i^ 

GAvd  FOUND  a  7M(}  t(XK^  t&  ^l^€mjj^ 


I KNOW  it  doesn't  seem  quite  the 
thing  —  getting  excited  about  face 
creams  when  you're  out  to  get  big 
game. 

"But  you  see  we  had  gone  hundreds 
of  miles  off  into  Kenya  for  elephant 
hunting.  We  lived  in  the  open  huts 
which  the  native  chiefs  keep  for  their 
guests  and  all  day  we  were  out-of-doors. 
In  my  one  small  mirror  I  saw  my  face 
getting  drier  and  rougher 
W'T?^  ^  every  day.  Then  I  found 
—  packed  away  in  the  lug- 
gage by  some  thoughtful 
f)erson  —  several  big  jars  of 
Pond's  Creams. 

"Ahd  how  my  skin  changed 
when  I  started  using  them  !  " 
'exclaims  Lady  Moon.  "  I  came 
back  with  a  much  nicer  complex- 
ion than  I'd  had  at  the  start.  I 
was  i8  then,  and  I've  used  Pond's 
Creams  ever  since." 

Sec  how  lovely  yow  skin  can  be. 
Pond's  Oeams  cost  so  little  and  are 
very  easy  to  use.  Read  how  they  work 
to  make  your  skin  beautiful : 

Beneath  the  skin  you  sec  is  your 
under-skin,  containing  blood  vessels, 
muscles,  and  nerves.  Even  in  your 
'teens  your  under-skin  begins  to  get  • 
lazy.  Muscles  and  glands  relax.  C^ircu- 
lation  slows  down.  Then  your  troubles 
start. 

But  when  you   use  Pond's  Cold 


Cream,  its  fine  oils  cleanse  the  pores 
completely.  Blackheads  soon  wipe 
away.  Also,  as  you  pat  it  in,  it  stimu- 
lates your  under-skin.  Your  colour 
becomes  fresh  and  clear.  Lines  and 
even  wrinkles  vanish  as  your  under- 
skin  is  nourished  by  the  renewed 
circulation.  Your  complexion  looks 
lovely  and  fresh. 

Every  night  cleanse  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  as  well  as  in  the  morning 
and  before  you  make  up.  Then  use 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  It  will  hold 
your  powder  on  for  hours.  It  protects 
all  day  against  winds  and  heat.  Also 
it  feeds  your  skin  with  two  substances; 
one  softens  rough,  dry  skin  at  once, 
the  other  nourishes,  making  skin  firm 
and  guarding  against  lines. 

Start  with  Pond's  Creams  today 
and  see  yotu-  skin  turn  lovelier. 
These  face  creams  are  inexpensive. 
At  chemists'  H^j^  m-  Wfc^^ 
everywhere.    M:^^^i^  MP 


FREE  I  I'or  sample  lubes  of  PnnJ's  Cold  and 
Vanishiiix  Creams,  write  your  name  and  address 
belosv,  pin  aid.  stamp  to  this  coupon,  and  post 
in  sealed  envelope  to  Dept.  Ci^^\-2, Pond's, 
r.rir„/,-.  M„ldle,ex. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

'W7HATEVER  your  beauty  problem,  why  not  pass  it  to  me?  I  am 
here  to  help  you.    Address  your  letter  to  ANNE,  Martlett 
House,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2.    A  stamped  addressed  envelope 
should  be  enclosed  for  reply. 


•HE  other  day  ono  of  my 
correspondents  raised  a 
point  which  I  think  may 
have  puzzled  many  others. 
"I  am  just  out  of  the 
schoolgirl  stage,"  she  writes,  "and 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
beauty  problems.  But  I  am  abso- 
lutely bewildered  by  the  array  of 
different  creams  and  lotions.  What 
are  they  all  for  and  which  should  I 
use?  " 

Supposing  we  take  her  query  as 
a  text  for  this  article,  for  the  best 
beauty  products  ever  made  are  not 
much  use  if  you  do  not  know  how 
and  when  to  use  them. 

Shall  we  consider  cleansing  creams 
first.  Cleansing  creams,  which  are 
used  in  addition  to  soap  and  water 
for  cleansing  the  skin  are  of  two 
types :  liquefying  cream  and  the 
"Cold  cream."  A  liquefying  cream 
is  somewhat  translucent  in  appear- 
ance, and  breaks  down  into  an  oil 
by  the  warmth  of  the  skin  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  spreads  easily 
without  rubbing  and  floats  out  the 
accumulated  grime  in  the  pores. 
There  is  no  nourishment  in  such  a 
cream  at  all.  It  will  not  take  the 
place  of  a  feeding  cream.  It  wiU 
leave  a  dry  skin  just  as  dry  as  before. 

Its  greatest  value  is  for  women  who 
are  no  longer  young.  It  permits  the 
cleansing  to  take  place  without  any 
stretching  of  the  skin. 

Cold  cream,  the  second  type,  floats 
out  the  dirt,  too,  but  in  addition,  it 
contains  valuable  oils  that  feed  the  skin, 
and  soften  a  complexion  that  is  dry  and 
wrinkled.  In  using  this  make  two 
appUcations.  The  first  should  be  wiped 
off  with  a  paper  tissue  immediately  the 
dirt  is  brought  out  of  the  pores. 
Then  the  second  should  be  given, 
massaged  in  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
ten  minutes. 

Here  is  the  best  method  for  using 
liquefying  cream.  Squeeze  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool  out  of  cold  water.  Sprinkle 
well  with  skin  tonic,  dip  it  in  the 
cleansing  cream,  and  wipe  it  lightly  over 
the  skin.  Remove  with  a  paper  tissue. 
With  this  combination  you  cleanse  and 
tone  at  the  same  time,  and  leave  the 
skin  feeling  refreshed  as  well  as  clean. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  skin  food  or 
feeding  cream.  This  is  a  rich  and 
altogether  heavier  kind  of  cream, 
intended  to  do  just  what  its  name 
implies.  It  should  be  applied  before 
going  to  bed.  It  should  be  used  regularly ; 
work  it  into  face  and  neck  with  finn 
upward  strokes  and  pats. 

If  you  have  a  greasy  skin,  the  cream 
should  be  removed  immediately  the 
massage  is  completed,  and  the  face 
wiped  over  with  a  skin  tonic.  If  your 
skin  is  dry,  leave  the  cream  on  for  ten 
minutes — while  you  have  a  bath,  for 
instance,  and  then  remove  the  surplus 
with  a  paper  tissue.  This  will  leave 
the  tiniest  film  of  cream  on  the  skin  to 
soften  it  overnight. 

Dry,  or  greasy,  never  leave  a  heavy 
application  on  the  skin  while  you  sleep. 
It  tends  to  make  the  skin  relaxed.  But, 
used  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated, 
you  will  soon  reaUse  that  it  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  complexion  soft 
and  youthful  in  appearance. 

Never  use  a  greasy  feeding  cream  as 
a  foundation.  It  is  too  heavy  and  after 
a  time  the  powder  simply  clogs  the 
fwres. 

Foundation  creams  and  powder  bases 
are  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing 
the  skin  for  the  application  of  powder, 
and  giving  a  smooth  matt  finish  to  the 
complexion.  There  are  several  types  of 
foundation  and  your  choice  depends 


entirely  on  the  type  of  skin  you  possess. 

Vanishing  creams  are  quite  greaseless. 
Probably,  this  type  of  foundation  is  best 
for  the  normal  skin.  It  smooths  the 
skin,  leaving  it  quite  level  for  the 
powder.  It  gives  protection  and  adds 
a  certain  "bloom"  to  the  skin  that  is 
very  flattering. 

A  very  diy  skin  needs  a  different 
foundation.  The  sensitive  skin  founda- 
tions are  generally  distinguished  by 
being  called  "balm"  or  "mousse  of 
cream." 

A  skin  that  suffers  from  cold  winds  or 
dust  is  best  suited  with  a  "weather"  or 
a  "motoring"  cream.  These  are  of  a 
thicker  type  and  are  sometimes  called 
"protective"  creams.  Protective  creams 
are  also  used  to  Ughten  up  muddy  com- 
plexion and  sallow  skins. 

What  of  the  reaUy  oily  skin?  In  such 
cases  a  liquid  foundation  is  undoubtedly  best. 
The  lotion  is  dabbed  on  the  skin,  allow 
partly  to  dry  and  then  the  powder  is  applied. 
This  gives  the  much  desired  matt  surface, 

A  skin  that  is  only  slightly  greasy,  can  do 
with  a  foundation  cream  that  is  just  slightly 
astringent  in  effect.  A  complexion  that  is 
too  florid,  or  is  suffering  from  tiny  broken 
veins,  probably  looks  best  with  a  liquid 
foundation  in  peach  tint,  with  powder  to 
match.  This  has  the  effect  of  toning  down 
the  redness  and  hiding  the  veins. 

At  night  time  the  same  kind  of  skin 
responds  very  well  to  a  pale  lettuce  greeu 
protective  cream  and  a  green  powder.  But, 
I  do  not  recommend  that  course  tor  day  time. 

Never  apply  your  foundation  too  heavily, 
whichever  type  you  use.  Otherwise  after  a 
while  it  will  appear  through  the  powder  and 
produce  a  patchy  effect. 

The  skin  is  ready  for  powder  when  it  is 
smooth  and  in  a  slightly  moist  condition. 

Finally,  let  me  insist  that  however  good 
your  complexion  may  be,  it  needs  regular 
attention  in  this  matter  of  cleansing  and 
feeding. 

If  you  are  young,  cold  winds,  dry  air,  and 
sometimes  poor  circulation  are  denuding  your 
skin  of  the  natural  oils  that  keep  it  soft  and 
pliable. 

If  you  are  no  longer  young,  then  Nature 
is  gradually  diminishing  that  supply  of  oil, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  the  supply  good. 
•        •  • 

T.  N.  (Wembley). — Radium  Leather  Dye 
is  the  cheap  and  easy  tonic  that  will  bring 
new  life  to  the  oldest  shoes.  Price  6d. 
Radium  is  simple  to  apply  and  permanent 
in  effect. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarde  d 
to  Mrs.  F.  Scarff,  23,  Orlando  Road, 
Clapham,  S.W.4,  for  :— 

The  Wedding  Night 
The  Gay  Bride 
What,  No  Beer? 
The  Bride  Walks  Out 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
Miss   Diana   Plowman,    140,  Wardown 
Crescent,  Luton,  Beds.,  for  : — 
The  Petrified  Forest 
The  Man  Who  Could  Work  Miracles 
As  You  Like  It 
Evergreen 

Miss  A.  Harrison,  21,  Rendonber  .\venue, 
Cosham,  Portsmouth,  Hants.,  for  : — 

Doctor's  Orders 

Absolute  Quiet 

Oh,  No,  Doctor 

Invitation  to  the  Waltz 
Miss  M.  Cawte  (aged  13),  252,  Shipboume 
Road,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  for  : — 

When  Knights  Were  Bold 

Young  and  Beautiful 

This  Day  and  Age 

False  Faces 
G.  BuRKK,  2,  Caledon  Street,  DowanhlU, 
Glasgow,  W.2,  for  : — 

And  So  They  Were  Married 

If  You  Could  Only  Cook 

Pot  Luck 

— And  Sudden  Death 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  ''  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PicTiiRECOER,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  niles,  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  •'  titles  "  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Guv  Bbacom. 
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DontmissMs  glorious  l 
Wkge  CMstmsMm 


Our 


JUST 

TAKEaPEEP 

at  some  of  the 
striking  contents 

WHAT  SHOULD  WE 
TELL  OUR  CHILDREN 
ABOUT  CHRISTMASr 

Will  you  agree  with  what 
Canon  "Dick"  Sheppard 
has  specially  written 
for  "Mother"? 
TIES  FOR  FATHER? 
All  your  Christmas 
Present  problems  are 
solved— EIGHT  brilliant 
pages  packed  with  ideas 
for  eveiy  member  of  the 
family. 

MAKINfl  XMA8  SIFTS 

Make  gifts  and  save 
money  -  'Mother"  shows 
you  how. 

"SAUCE     FOR  THE 
aOOSE  "... 

"Mother's"  Cookery  Ex- 
pert Is  full  of  Ideas  for 
Christmas  cooking.  And 
teUs  what  to  do  with 
"left  overs." 

ARE  YOU  A  KNITTER  T 

Then  see  the  distinctive 
new  designs  for  mother 
and  child  In  this  fine 
number. 

"  HEIOH  HO  HOLLY  !" 

Gay  Ideas  for  Christmas 
Decorations— not  forget- 
ting the  Mistletoe! 
"JUST  LIKE  A  STAR  " 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
THREE  grand  complete 
stories— all  ftne  holiday 
reading.  And  there's  a 
serial,  too — "I  Take 
This  Woman." 


^ITH  the  first  two  issues  ' '  Mother  ' ' 
VX/established  its  position  throughout  the 
land  as  the  premier  home  journal  for  women. 
NOW  comes  No.  3  of  "  Mother  ' ' — a  won- 
derful big  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER— on  sale 
Tuesday,  December  1.  Women  every  where 
will  be  eager  to  secure  this  magnificent 
issue.  Think  of  it !  120  rich  photogravure 
pages,  packed  with  authoritative  and  help- 
ful articles — you'll  be  so  keen  to  read  them 
all  you  won't  know  which  to  start  reading 
first ! — glamorous  with  fiction,  profusely 
illustrated  with  wonderful  pictures— and 
the  price  ?  Only  SIXPENCE  ! 

Each  dazzling  page  has  its  surprises  ...  its 
thrills  .  .  .  Health  and  Beauty  secrets — fashions 
- — home  and  cookery  hints — advice  on  child 
welfare — and  THREE  grand  complete  stories 
.  .  .  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  delights  in  store. 
LOOK  at  the  Ust  on  the  left. 

AND  HERE'S  A  WONDERFUL  SURPRISE 

This  great  Christmas  Number  holds  a  thrilling 
secret  ...  an  exciting  Yuletide  Surprise  for 
the  children  .  .  .  something  with  a  mysterious 
section  under  seal  ...  a  GIFT  for  the  children 
you  MUST  NOT  MISS. 

There's  certain  to  be  an  enormous  demand 
for  this  fine  issue.  Go  to  your  newsagent  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  ask  him  to  reserve  you  a 
copy — be  quick,  otherwise  you  may  find  every 
copy  SOLD  OUT. 


THE    GREAT    NEW    HOME  JOURNAL 


He's  a  "home  bird" 
now! 


JOHN.  DO 
BE  HOME 
EARLY 
TO-NIGHT 


llLTRY.  DEAR- 
I  MAY  HAVE 
TO  STAY 

BEHIND  A 
BIT  THOUGH. 


JOHNS 
NEGLECTING 
ME  TERRIBLY- 
HE'S  NEVER 
HOME  BEFORE 
EIGHT... 


PERHAPS 

YOU'RE 
NEGLECTING 
YOURSELF. 
DEAR... 


7  7" 

YOU  MEAN  MY 

COMPLEXION? 

BUT  WHAT 

CAN  I  DO. 

WORKING  IN 

THE  HOUSE 

ALL  DAY? 


WHY  NOT 
TRY  KNIGHTiS 
CASTILE  ? 
MOLLY  WAS 
TELLING  ME 
HOW  GOOD 


1 


YOU  ARE  HOME  EARLY  ! 


YOU  DON^  THINK  I'M 
GOING  TO  STICK  AROUND 
AT  THE  OFFICE  WHEN  iVE 
GOT  VOU  TO  COME  HOME 


Life  indoors  is  bad  for  the  skin — 
there's  no  doubt  about  that.  And  cook- 
ing and  washing  in  stuify  atmospheres 
may  easily  give  you  "  Tired  Skin " 
unless  you  guard  your  complexion  with 
Knight's  Castile.  The  pure  oils 
used  in  Knight's  Castile  are  specially 
selected  to  keep  the  complexion 
clear  and  youthful.  Ask  your  chemist 
for  a  tablet — it  costs  only  fourpence. 


Knighfs  Castile 

SPECIALLY  MADE  FOR  THE  FACE 


KC  iae-468 


JOHN  KNIGHT  LIMITED- SOAP  mKERS  SINCE  1817 
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Don't  let  LEG  TROUBLES 
CRIPPLE  YOUl 

Elasto   will    Lighten    Your  Step ! 


"  For  years  it  was  misery  for  me  to  wallc,  my  legs  and 
insteps  would  swell  and  the  pain  was  awful  !  Finally  an  ulcer 
broke  out  on  my  ankle,  and  I  could  not  walk  or  stand  except 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Then  my  son  advised  me  to  try 
Elasto  and  ..." 


How    the    Legr-Weary    Are  Being 
Made  Nimble  and  Active  by  this 
Wonderful  New  Biological 
Remedy 

LEG  TROUBLES  soon  vanish  when  Elasto 
is  taken.  Varicose  veins  are  forgotten 
and  soon  disappear,  skin  troubles  clear 
up.  old  wounds  become  clean  and  healthy  and 
quickly  heal,  rheumatism  simply  fades  away, 
and  the  whole  system  is  braced  and  strengthened. 
This  is  not  magic,  although  the  relief  does  seem 
magical :  it  is  the  natural  result  of  revitalised 
blood  and  improved  circulation  brought  about  by 
Elasto. 

What  other  users  of  ELASTO  say: 

"  No  tign  of  varicose  vein*  now." 

"  Elatto  put  new  life  into  me." 

"  Elatto  hat  taved  me  pound*." 

"  I  wa*  tuffering  from  mitral  di»ea*e  and  dar* 
not  exert  mytelf  in  any  way,  bat  now, 
thank*  to  Ela*to,  my  heart  i*  quite  tound 
again." 

"  My  Doctor  highly  praite*  Elatto." 
"  Now  walk  long  dittances  with  eate." 
"  Elatto  ha*  cared  my  bad  leg*," 
"  Cured  my  rheumatiam  and  neuritit." 
"  Now  free  from  pile*." 

"  I  feel  10  yeart  younger ."  ' 
"  It  put  me  on  my  feet." 

"  I  had  tuffered  for  yeart  from  a  weak  heart, 

but  Elatto  cured  me." 
"  All  tign*  of  phlebiti*  gone." 
"  Completely  cured  my  varico*e  ulcer*." 
"  I  am  now  free  from  pain." 
"  My  tkin  it  at  toft  at  velvet." 
"  Elatto    tonet    up    the    tyttem    and  cure* 

Depre**ion." 
"  A*  *oon  a*  I  *tarted  taking  Ela*to  I  could 

go  about  my  work  in  comfort,  no  pain 

whatever." 

"  Varicote  veint  quickly  cured  after  12  yeart 

of  utelett  bandaging." 
"  Cured  my  twollen  legt,  although  I  had  been 

tuffering  for  year*." 
"  Had  rheumatitm   to   bad  I  could  hardly 

walk,  but  Elatto  cured  me."  Etc, 


THE  TINY  TABLET 
WITH  WONDERFUL 
HEALING  POWERS 


But  a 

E 


Not  a  Drug, 
Vital  CelUFood 


'*  I  can  now  Walk  for  Miles  " 

".  .  .  after  using  your  remedy  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  completely  cured 
and  can  now  walk  for  miles.  I  cannot  praise  Elasto  enough,  as  I  thought 
I  would  never  walk  again.*  Your  remedy  is  truly  wonderful." 

Mrs.  L   S  

To  all  Readers  of  ** Picturegoer" 

JFJREE  \ 

A  generous  Sample 

of  this  new 
Biological  Remedy 

Simply  fill  in  the  Coupon  for  a  Free  Sample  and  a  Special 
Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  Elatto,  the  great  New  Blood 
Remedy.  These,  together  with  copies  of  recent  testimonials, 
we  will  gladly  send  privately,  post  free.  Don't  lose  another 
moment  !  Write  for  these  to-day— NOW,  while  you  think 
of  it  !  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful  difference 
Elasto  makes.    This  offer  is  too  good  to  be  misted! 

ELASTO 

Cecil  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
THE  NEW  ERA  TREATMENT  CO.,  LTD 


LASTO  is  something  new  to 
curative  science.  It  is  not  a 
drug,  but  a  vital  cell-food 
which  must  be  present  in  the  blood 
to  ensure  complete  health.  It  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  that 
varicose  veins,  bad  leg,  rheumatism, 
hardened  arteries,  heart  weakness — 
to  name  but  a  few  of  the  many 
ailments  associated  with  bad  circu- 
lation— are  deficiency  diseases;  that 
in  all  such  conditions  there  is  a  lack 
of  certain  vital  consiitutents  of  the 
blood. 

Owing  to  this  lack,  the  body  is 
unable  to  build  up  the  elastic  tissue 
needed  to  maintain  the  vein  and 
artery  walls  and  the  various  mem- 
branes in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
a  state  of  flabbiness  results. 

Elcisto  restores  to  the  blood  the 
vital  elements  which  combine  with 
the  blood  albumin  to  form  organic 
elastic  tissue  and  thus  enables  Nature 
to  restore  lastingly  to  the  relaxed 
and  devitalised  fabrics  of  veins, 
arteries,  and  heart  and  so  to  re- 
establish normal  circulation;  the  real 
basis  of  sound  health. 

Every  sufferer  should  know  of  this 
wonderful  new  biological  remed>'  which 
quickly  brings  ease  and  comfort  "and 
creates  within  the  system  a  new  health 
force,  overcoming  sluggish,  unhealthy 
conditions,  increasing  vitality  and 
bringing  into  full  activity  Nature's  own 
powers  of  healing.  Elasto  is  prepared 
in  tiny  tablets  which  dissolve  instantly 
on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  absorbed 
directly  into  the  blood  stream,  thereby 
actually  restoring  the  natural  power  of 
healing  to  the  blood. 

1-or  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings 
you  can  now  enjoy  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  this  Modern  Scientific 
Rcmcd\-  which  has  cost  thousands  of 
pounds  to  perfect. 

Elasto  cures  varicose  veins, 
ulcers,  eczema,  psoriasis, 
phlebitis,  thrombosis,  muscular 
weakness,  heart  troubles, 
swollen  legs,  inflamed 
wounds,  gout,  rheumatism, 
neuritis,  and  all  those  troubles 
generally  known  as  bad  leg. 

ElaswO  also  cures  piles,  pro- 
lapsus, varicocele,  hardened 
arteries  (arterio-sclerosls), 
arthritis,  sciatica,  Itmibago,  and 
all  relaxed  conditions,  no  matter 
where  they  occur. 


(Dept.  191). 
Ittued  by 


COUPON 


I     for  Trial  Sample  of  Elatto  | 

I  ELASTO  (Dept.  191),  Cecil  House,  I 
I  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.  I 
I  Please  send  me  Free  Sample  and  | 
I  Special  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  | 
I  how  Elasto  cures  through  the  blood  | 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Name  

(Plcise  print  in  Capital  Letters.) 


Addr 
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6la6tc  AiweS  jit6  Small  cat  ov€\  and  ove^  acfoin  -  it  paif6. 
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I'rmt.  cl  in  f;r.at  l)rit»in  an.l  I'uUisl.cd  Weekly  by  the  I'ropnclors.  ODMAMS  I'KlvSS  Ltd  Ix^ng  Acre,  lx>ndon  W.C.2.  KcRistercd  at  the  .O^  as  a 
v.,  wsp;,p.  r.  l'o«t  J-.cc  all  over  the  World  ;  138.  per  annum,  f)-.  <)d.  for  six  month.-.,  3».  3d.  for  three  trionlhs  Kcgistcrcd  for  transnimion  1;>  C  anadian 
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PLAYER'S  NAVY  CUT  CIGARETTES  and  TOBACCO 

luiK>J  l>v  1 IH  lMi|M.rul  J oImico  Ciiin|)i>ny  [nl  Cyrcil  Kritaiii  &.  IrcUiiiij,  L(d. 


100  IK  fivt  20S  Am 

150    TINS  ONLY  7^3 

PLAYER'S  MEDIUM  NAVY 
CUT  TOBACCO  4oz  tin  4^4 


N.C.C.366B 


December  5.  1936 
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freshly 


maae 
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TOAST 


WITH  EVERY  MEAL 


Some  SusKrsi'ons  Some  SugBesiions 

KIDNEYS  ON  TOAST  SCRAMBLED  EGGS  ON  TOAST 

BACON  &  ASPARAGUS  ON  TOAST  WINDSOR  TOAST 

CHEESE  &  EGG  TOAST  HAM  &  SARDINE  TOAST 

ORANGE  TOAST  WELSH  RAREBIT 

BREAD 


FOR  EHERGY 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


LADY  HELENA 
FITZWILLIAM 

golden  hair,  blue  eyes.  She 
says :  "  The  first  time  I  tried 
Pond's  Powder  I  knew  I'd 
use  it  always.  The  Peach 
shade  is  exactly  right." 


THE  COUNTESS  OF 
WARWICK 

brown  hair,  brown  eyes.  She 
says:  "Why  didn't  anyone 
make  a  powder  like  Pond's 
before?  I'm  thrilled  with 
the  Peach  shade." 


. . .  yet  they  use  the 
same  powder  shade! 

MANY  a  girl  with  dark  hair  is  using  a  brunette's  shade  which  actually 
makes  her  skin  look  old  and  dull.  And  many  a  girl  with  fair  hair  is 
using  a  blonde's  shade  which  gives  her  a  haggard,  tired  look. 

Does  wKr  skin  often  look  faded,  oldish?  Your  powder  shade  can  make 
you  look  like  that !  And  the  right  shade  will  do  the  opposite  —  will  clear 
and  brighten  muddy  skin,  gi%  e  sparkle  to  a  pale  complexion. 

No  matter  how  carefully  you  have  chosen  the  shade  you  are  now  using, 
still  it  may  be  wrong.  For,  until  recently,  face  powder  shades  were  made 
without  d  scientific  knozcleJge  of  skin  tones. 

Now,  in  developing  their  five  shades.  Pond's 
have  made  a  special  study  of  women's  complexions. 
The  skin  of  over  200  girls  was  analysed  under  a 
colourscope  to  discover  what  tints  gave  blonde  skin 
its  clarity,  brunette  its  creamy  tone. 

ISeic  stunif's  trdiisforiit  you. 


And  now  these  tints  are  blended  invisibly  in  Pond's 
Powder.  No  wonder  they  give  you  a  glamorous 
loveliness  !  There  is  one  way  to  know  what  shade 


AMAZING  FACTS 

about  lately  skin  :;<rt-  n- 
viiiUd  nhen  200  girls  wen 
oniplexion-d'ialystd  under  a 


gives  you  greatest  beauty  —  try  all  five.  Do  this  at  '^"''""""'P'-    li  shoued  thar 

■           r\          J-       u  beiiuiitiil  blonde  skin  has  a 

your  nearest  chemists.  Or  send  in  the  coupon,  noieo/blue:  thai  lovelv  bru- 

Natural  gives  transparency.  Rachel  i  gives  pearli-  neite  skm  contains  bniHanr 

ness  to  fair  skin.  Rachel  2  adds  a  creamy  tone.  JT.'^^-'s  a"  r  1' fr* 

Peach  wzrms  dull  skin.  Dar*  firuweff^  brightens  ,n7heir  ,uivpoi'der's\ades\"he 

a  dark  skin.  exact  tins  ol  lately  skin. 


FREE  —  Pond's  Powder:  Vi'ritc  your  name  and  address  below,  pin 
J  id.  stamp  to  this  coupon  and  post  in  sealed  envelope  to  Dept  P 379-1 
Tond's,  I'erivalc,  Greenlord,  Middlesex,  and  we  will  send  you 
I-RI:E  S.-\.MPLKS  ol  all  five  shades  ot  Pond  s  Face  Powder  — 
Natural,  Peach,  Dark  Brunette  ^Suntan\  Rachel  i  and  Rachel  2. 
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MINUTES  TO  WAIT-SO 


In  taste,  quality,  and  packing  the  equal  of  much  dearer 
cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large;  big  enough,  however, 
to  hist  the  full  10  minutes 


IN  TINS 


IN  BOXES 


J  30  for  1/- 

(  eO  for  2/- 

15  for  «» 

30  for  1/- 


I 

e  Mlt eszke 


PLAIN.     CORK     OR      '  I  V  O  R  Y '  -  T  I  P  P  E  D 


MIMOffl 


I. 


litued  fry  Godfrey  Phillipt  Lid 


FOR     THAT     LEISURED     %     HOUR   -   DE     RESZKE     MAJORS,     2  0    for  1/ 
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Picturego^r-The  Screem  Mo^t  Popu lor  Maya jrinc^ 


I WONDER  if  Anna  Xeagle's  plan  to 
play  Nell  Gwyn  on  the  New  York 
stage  wTilI  be  a  first  step  toward 
Hollywood. 

Anna,  one  of  the  few  stars  with 
genuine  made-in-Britain  credentials,  has  so 
far  been  content  to  be  queen  of  her  own  back- 
yard, but  I  hear  it  whispered  that  the 
Califomian  studios  have  been  calling  more 
insistently  lately. 

I  have  never  had  the  simple  faith  possessed 
by  some  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Hollywood 
star-factory  methods,  but  a  spell  of  Holly- 
wood experience  and  grooming  would  do 
Anna  no  harm. 

Star  Shortage 

Hollywood's  bid  for  Miss  Neagle,  coupled  with 
other  recent  manifestations  from  the  movie 
city,  is  significant. 

The  all-star  film  is  increasingly  becoming  a 
fashion.  Libelled  Lady,  featuring  Jean  Harlow, 
luyma  Loy,  William  Powell  and  Spencer  Tracy, 
incidentally,  broke  all  first-week  records  at  the 
London  Empire  for  the  last  three  years,  with  the 
exception  of  The  Painted  Veil  and  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,  both  of  which  had  the  advantage  of 
playing  Christmas  week. 

The  wiseacres  are  already  saying  that  the 
single  star  system  is  doomed. 

The  truth  is  that  Hollywood  is  suffering  from 
an  acute  shortage  of  stars  who  can  carry  picture-^ 
on  their  own  shoulders. 

Signs  of  Wear 

Shirley  Temple  can 
still  bring  out  the 
"House  Full"  signs 
without  assistance 
whenever  she  comes 
to  town,  but  the 
Child  Wonder  is  one  of 
the  last  of  an  almost 
extinct  species. 

Even  the  appeal  of 
that  other  nigged  indi- 
vidualist Mae  West  has 
lost  some  of  its  irresisti- 
bility, and  Mr.  George 
Arliss's  famous  one-arm 
band,  playing  bravely 
on,  can  no  longer  be 
guaranteed  to  crowd 
the  kinemcis  of  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  other  big 
box-office  names  of  the 
movies  have  been  before 
the  public  for  five  years 
or  more  and  are  showing  signs  of  wear. 

Battle  for  Talent 

One   result   is   the   biggest  battle  for  years 
between    the    mo\ie     kings     for  what 
talent  is  available. 

Studios  have  become  quite  militant  in  pro- 
tecting their  properties.  The  loss  of  Gary 
Cooper  by  Paramount  months  before  his  contract 
had  expired  has  taught  them  all  to  be  cautious. 

Since  Spencer  Tracy  won  public  attention 
through  San  Francisco  and  Libelled  Lady,  Metro 
has  been  conscious  of  the  covetous  glances  of 
other  lots. 

This  week,  six  months  in  advance  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  agreement,  a  new  one  was 
negotiated  which  shut  out  all  other  bidders  and 
assured  control  of  the  player. 

Taylor's  Million-dollar  Contract 

The  same  studio  was  taking  no  chances  either 
with  Robert  Taylor,  now  probably  M.-G.-M.'s 
best  meal  ticket. 

Taylor  has  just  been  securely  tied  up  to  the 


Marsha  Hunt,  who  is  being 
groomed  for  stardom 
Paramount.  Recently  she 
has  been  in  "  HoUyMvod 
Boulevard "  and  "  The 
Arizona  Raiders." 


GOSSIP 


home  lot  uith  a  new  million-dollar  contract. 
Under  it  he  starts  at  £400,  eventually  rising 
to  £1,000  a  week. 

Metro  has,  of  course,  reserved  the  right  to 
drop  their  option  if  they  want  to. 

Jack  Gilbert's  optionless  contract  still  causes 
painful  memories  at  Culver  City.  The  studio 
has  also  signed  James  Stewart  and  Nelson  Eddy 
on  the  dotted  line. 


Garbo  Goes  Gay 


Has  Greta  Garbo  at  last  dropped  her  mystery 
act  ?  Her  unprecedented  conduct  on  the 
Camille  set  has  startled  the  natives.  They  put 
it  down  to  the  star's  present  good  health  ! 

There  is  an  a.stonished  note  in  all  the  bulletins 
from  the  studios. 

In  appearance,  we  learn,  she  is  slightly  slim- 
mer, "but  gracefully  and  athletically  slender. 
Her  complexion,  without  make-up,  is  the  glow  of 
health,  intensified  by  a  golden  body  tan  she  has 
acquired  in  the  California  sunshine  since  her 
recent  return  from  Sweden. 

"  Her  walk  is  more  brisk,  and  during  rehearsals 


and  in  actual  scenes  for  Camille,  she  has 
actually  outrun  Taylor  across  flower-i^tudded 
fields." 

For  other  scenes  of  Pcirisian  gaiety,  she  has 
rehearsed  tiring  dances  with  Val  Raset  all  day 
long.  Vet  at  the  end  of  the  strenuous  hours  it 
was  the  dance  director  and  not  C»arbo  who  was 
fatigued. 

Mirth  and  Music 

Throughout  the  production,  Greta  has  laughed 
more  heartily  than  ever  before,  "another 
proof  of  excellent  health." 

She  has  thrilled  to  the  swing  of  lively  rumbas, 
played  by  an  orchestra  on  the  stages  in  her 
presence  for  the  first  time. 

She  has  frequently  requested  Rex  Evans,  .i 
member  of  the  cast,  and  Baron  Georg  von 
Rischlawy,  technical  adviser,  to  play  merry- 
melodies  for  her  on  the  piano. 

Frequently,  she  has  hopped  aboard  the  camera 
perambulator  to  ride  around  the  stage.  Instead 
of  hastily  retiring  to  her  screened  dressing-room 
after  each  scene,  she  now  remains  on  the  stage 
to  chat  and  laugh  with  members  of  the  cast  and 
company. 

Onlv  recentlv,  Garbo  for  a  solid  hour  recited 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

her  humorous  experiences  in  Europe  and  New 
York  with  newspapermen  and  trailing  crowds, 
and  her  audience  was  Director  Cukor,  the 
assistant  director,  "prop"  men  and  electricians. 

Between-scenes  Dances 

Garbo  has  danced  with  Taylor  between 
scenes,  accompanied  by  "hot  swing  music" 
on  the  gramophone.  She  has  participated  in 
jokes  played  upon  this  and  that  member  of  the 
Camille  company.  Unafraid  and  obUvious  to  the 
stares  aimed  at  her,  she  walks  daily  around  the 
Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer  Studios. 

"  Therein,"  the  statement  concludes,  "rests  the 
proof  that  Garbo  is  happier  and  in  better  health 
than  she  has  been  for  years,  for  such  things  have 
never  happened  since  Greta  Louise  Gustaffson 
first  stepped  through  the  studio  gates." 

Filming  the  Quins 

Director  Norman  Taurog  has  found  that  film- 
ing the  Dionne  Quintuplets  is  not  without 
its  difficulties. 

His  unit  was  at  work  in  the  nursery  play- 
ground at  Callander,  Ontario,  shooting  scenes 
for  Hearts  in  Reunion  (that's  the  title  now)  the 
second  Twentieth  Century-Fox  picture  starring 
the  famous  babies. 

Taurog  wanted  a  shot  of  Cecile  turning  her 
head  to  listen  to  a  band.  With  a  confident 
"Here  she  is,"  Jean  Hersholt  escorted  one  of 
the  infants  within  range  of  the  cameras. 

"Let's  get  this  right  now,"  Taurog  said, 
nerves  already  a  little  frayed,  "or  she  might 
wander  away." 

The  signal  came  from  the  cameraman ;  Taurog 
began  to  wave  his  arms,  making  odd  sounds  to 
attract  the  baby's  attention.  She  remained 
utterly  indifferent. 

"Cecile!  Cecile!  Regardez  !  Lookit!" 
Taurog    was    becoming    frantic — the  baby 
remained  unperturbed. 

Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  watched  the  proceedings 
and,  when  Taurog's  breaking  point  seemed 
imminent,  he  interrupted  quietly  :  "  If  you  csdl 
her  Yvonne,  I  think  she'll  turn  round,  Mr. 
Taurog." 

Just  another  case  of  mistaken  identity. 

Storm  Over  Statuettes 

Storm  clouds  are  already  gathering  over  the 
next  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  awards. 

There  have  been  criticism  of  "poUtics"  and 
log-rolling  of  late  and  last  year's  selections  did 
little  to  enhance  the  academy's  already  some- 
what frayed  prestige. 

There  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  Bette 
Davis's  statuette  for  Dangerous  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  consolation  prize  following 


Many  happy  returns  to  Waft  Disney,  who  cele 
brates  his  thirty-fifth  birthday  to-day. 


Warner's  spirited  protest  about  the  actress's 
performance  in  Of  Human  Bondage  being  neg- 
lected the  previous  year.  Then  trying  to 
please  everybody  resulted  in  too  many  odd 
awards,  which  lessened  interest. 

When  just  before  the  voting  the  New  York 
writers  started  a  critical  stampede  in  favour 
of  The  Informer,  it  was  conceded  in  the  industry 
that  the  picture  had  Uttle  chance  of  ^vinning  the 
academy  award,  but  with  all  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  Broadway  lads  the  picture  could 
not  be  ignored. 

So  it  won  prizes  for  performance,  direction, 
adaptation  and  music,  but  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty, 
from  the  more  influential  Metro  lot,  was  declared 
the  best  film  of  the  year. 

This  year  new  methods  will  be  organised  and 
a  move  is  being  made  to  bring  a  number  of 
accredited  critics,  including  British  writers,  in 
to  assist  the  ballot. 

Another  Goldwyn  Find 

Sam  Goldwyn  is  discovering  starlets  more 
quickly  than  I  can  record  their  names  for 
your  future  reference.  The  latest  is  Virginia 
VerriU,  a  Hollywood  girl,  who  had  to  go  to  New 
York  to  attract  attention. 

Virginia  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  film 
city.  Upon  graduating  from  the  local  high  school, 
she  sang  in  night  clubs  and  over  the  radio. 

She  tried  to  attract  the  attention  of  various 
film  producers,  but  all  they  cared  about  was  her 
voice.  It  was  her  voice  you  heard  when  you 
saw  Jean  Harlow  "singing"  in  Reckless,  and 
Virginia  p>erformed  a  similar  service  for  Barbara 
Stanwyck  in  Ten  Cents  a  Dance.  But  Virginia 
could  not  get  producers  interested  in  her  face. 

In  disgust,  she  went  to  New  York  eighteen 
months  ago  and  became  the  singing  star  in  one 
of  Broadway's  smartest  night  clubs.  Last  week 
she  was  seen  there  by  one  of  Goldwyn's  talent 
scouts  and  given  a  film  test.  Now  she  is  to 
feature  in   The  Goldwyn  Follies. 

Bashful  Bing 

Only  one  woman  has  kissed  Bing  Crosby. 
That  is,  in  a  picture. 
Bing,  who  is  now  at  work  on  Waikiki  Wedding, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  dislikes  love  scenes  in  films, 
whether  he  is  playing  in  them  or  not.  He  thinks 
they're  obvious,  self-conscious  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  So  he  plays  his  love  scenes  in  a  way 
which  has  even  the  directors  and  Paramount 
studio  executives  guessing. 

They  ran  Rhythm  on  the  Range  over  and  over 
in  a  projection  room  before  they  decided  that  he 
never  really  kissed   Frances  Farmer. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  Crosby,  the 
great  crooner,  is  bashful.  In  We're  Not  Dressing, 
Bing  really  kissed  Carole  Lombard  and  the 
story  goes  that  he  blushes  whenever  he  remem- 
bers this  scene. 


as  one  of  the  most  popular  stars  on  the  screen, 
he  could  boast  of  investments  worth 
£200,000. 

But  the  1929  "crash"  stripped  him  of  nearly 
everything.  Contract  troubles  followed  and  two 
short  years  later  he  found  himself  penniless  and 
jobless.  For  two  or  three  years  Mulhall  disap- 
peared from  the  screen,  but  lately  he  has  been 
trying  hard  to  come  back  in  small  parts  that 
sometimes  were  little  more  than  walk-on 
"bits." 

You  may  have  noticed  him  as  the  stage-door 
Johnnie  in  Strike  Me  Pink,  as  the  skating-rink 
manager  in  One  Rainy  Afternoon,  or  as  the  air- 
port clerk  in  Thirteen  Hours  by  Air. 

Now  he  tells  me  he  has  quite  a  good  role  in 
the  new  picture.  I  hope  it  hasn't  been  left  on 
the  cutting  room  floor. 

Tragedy  Recalled 

The  tragic  story  of  another  former  star  was 
recalled  during  production  of  Beloved  Enemy. 
The  star  is  Eve  Southern,  who,  a  decade  ago, 
was  at  the  height  of  her  fame.  She  is  particu- 
larly remembered  for  her  portrayal  of  the 
"Madonna"  in  Douglas  FaLrbanks's  The  Gaucho. 
For  several  years  she  was  at  the  top.  Then  she 
was  involved  in  a  road  smash.  Her  back  was 
broken,  and  she  was  forced  to  retire. 

For  Beloved  Enemy,  Sam  Goldwyn  had  col- 
lected a  fine  assortment  of  ancient  cars.  But  he 
was  unable  to  find  the  right  model  Rolls  Royce 
he  needed  to  convert  into  an  armoured  car.  He 
finally  appealed  to  the  authorities  for  a  list  of 
f>ersons  owning  that  particular  type  of  car. 
There  was  just  one — Miss  Southern. 

This  was  the  car  in  which  she  crashed.  But 
the  former  actress  immediately  offered  to  lend 
it  to  Goldwyn  for  the  scenes  he  required.  The 
Rolls  was  completely  converted,  with  armour 
plates  and  turret-tops,  and  when  returned  to 


Freddie  Bartholomew  and  Una 
O'Connor  are  together  again  in 
"  Lloyd's  of  London." 


They  saM  that  Swedish  royalty  would  be 
offended. 

When  the  picture  arrived  here  our  own  Board 
of  Censors  deleted  the  reference  to  Sweden,  and 
France  cut  the  entire  line. 

But  when  it  reached  Stockholm  the  distribu- 
tors changed  the  title  of  the  film  to  Princess 
Olga  of  Sweden. 


Pixilated  Sisters  Again 

Margaret  Seddon  and  Margaret  McWade,  who 
made  their  reputation  in  Mr.  Deeds  Goes 
to  Town,  are  being  given  a  "build  up"  by  Para- 
mount. 

They  are  to  be  given  special  biUing  in  Let's 
Make  a  Million  as  "The  Pixilated  Sisters." 

They  are  also  cast  as  sisters  in  One  Man's 
Bonus,  with  Edward  Everett  Horton. 


Gene  Writes  a  Song 

Fred  Astaire  isn't  the  only  film  star  who  writes 
his  own  music.  In  his  current  picture 
Smartest  Girl  in  Town,  Gene  Raymond  sings  a 
tune  that  he  wrote  himself.  Its  title  is  "Will 
You  ? "  Must  be  the  effect  of  being  engaged  to 
Jeanette  MacDonald. 

.Although  the  film  is  not  a  musical,  Raymond 
in  his  role  of  a  millionaire  playboy,  sings  the 
number  to  Ann  Sothem  with  ukelele  accompani- 
ment in  one  of  the  beach  sequences. 

Smartest  Girl  in  Town  is  the  third  picture  in 
which  Raymond  and  Ann  Sothem  have  been 
teamed  recently 

Best  Dressed  Star — Official 

Kay  Francis  has  scored  a  shattering  victory 
in  the  perennial  and  bitter  battle  for  the 
honour  of  being  Hollywood's  best  dressed  woman. 
Kay  is  the  first  film  star  to  win  the  coveted 


Max  Miller 

enjoys  some  good, 
clean,  wholesome 
fun  in  "  Don't 
Get  Me  Wrong." 


Right  :  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke, 
snapped  on  his  way  to  America. 


Miss  Southern  was  slightly  the  worse  for  wear. 

"But  that  is  all  right,"  Miss  Southern  wrote 
Goldwyn.  "It  was  almost  like  going  back  into 
pictures  myself." 

Censorship  Comedy 


arole  Lombard  is  the  heroine  of  this  week's 
censorship  comedy. 


When  Paramount  made  The  Princess  Comes 
Across  the  foreign  sales  department  of  the 
organisation  joined  with  the  Hays  office  in  pro- 
testing against  the  identification  of  Carole  as 
Princess  Olga  of  Sweden. 


Gold  Medal  of  the  U.S.  Fashion  Academy,  which 
carries  with  it  a  world  title. 


Screen  Fame  Rejected 

One  of  Hollywood's  busiest  "stand-ins"  is 
Isabelle  Sheridan,  a  cousin  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford.  Beautiful  and  talented.  Miss  Sheridan 
started  working  in  the  studios  when  Miss 
Pickford  was  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  but  she 
is  not  interested  in  a  screen  career.  She  has 
literary  ambitions,  and  her  first  novel  is  being 
published  in  the  New  Year. 

Miss  Sheridan  has  turned  down  many  offers 
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of  speaking  parts,  because  as  a  "stand-in"  she 
can  devote  more  time  to  her  writing.  Among  the 
stars  she  has  "stood-in"  for  are  Merle  Oberon, 
Sally  Eilers,  Joan  Blondell,  Ida  Lupino,  Karen 
Morley,  Virginia  Bruce  and  Constance  Cummings. 

She  is  now  substituting  for  Jean  Dixon  in 
Walter  Wanger's  You  Only  Live  Once,  in  which 
Sylvia  Sidney  and  Henry  Fonda  are  co-starred. 

Colossoriffic  ! 

The  insidious  force  of  the  language  of  the 
movies,  with  its  "colossal,"  "stupendous" 
and  "terrific,"  has  wormed  its  way  into  the 
dialogue  of  the  Twentieth  Century- Fox  musical. 
Under  Your  Spell. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  picture  in  which 
Gregory  Ratoff  and  Lawrence  Tibbett  are  having 
a  conversation  about  dinner. 

Ratoff  is  supposed  to  say  :  "  Let's  go  to  a  place 
where  we  can  get  a  nice,  substantial  meal." 

But  every  time  the  scene  is  shot,  Ratoff  blows 
up  in  his  lines  and  says  :  "Let's  go  to  a  place 
and  get  a  nice,  sensational  meal." 

After  three  takes  had  gone  this  way.  Director 
Preminger  said  to  the  comedian,  "Ratoff,  my 
friend,  you  should  be  a  press  agent." 

Copyright  Sets  Now 

The  first  attempt  to  copyright  sets  created  for 
a  motion  picture  will  be  made  by  Hobe 
Erwin,  a  well-known  New  York  decorator,  who 
is  in  Hollywood  designing  backgrounds  for 
Radio's  Quality  Street,  in  which  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  Franchot  Tone  are  co-starred. 

Erwin  has  applied  to  Washington  for  copy- 
rights on  his  sets,  so  they  cannot  be  copied  in 
other  films  or  used  for  private  homes. 

He  contends  that  interior  decorators  often 
"pirate"  designs  used  in  pictures  and  repeat 
them  in  their  private  work.  He  hopes  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  will  eliminate  this  in  the 
future. 

Sir  Cedric's  Tribute 

Like  many  an  actor,  I  am  a  man  of  moods," 
says  Sir  Cedric  4iardivicke,  the  famous 
stage  and  screen  star,  "but  there  is  something 
in  'Christmas  Pie'  to  match  them  all." 

This  is  Sir  Cedric's  sincere  tribute  to  the  great 
112-page  magazine  which  is  bringing  unrivalled 
entertainment  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes. 

It  has  fiction  by  the  most  popular  of  living 
authors,  and  humour  by  artists  who  have  made 
all  Britain  laugh. 

The  contributors  include  Sir  Philip  Gibbs. 
Warwick  Deeping,  Dorothy  Sayers,  Gilbert 
Frankau,  Lord  Dunsany,  -\.  P.  Herbert,  H.  M. 
Bateman;  Heath  Robinson,  Lawson  Wood  and 
Bruce  Bairnsfather. 

Every  copy  of  "Christmas  Pie"  sold  helps  the 
King  George's  Jubilee  Trust.  Get  your  copy 
to-day — sixpence  everywhere. 

Not  so  Ginger  Rogers 

There  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  hair- 
changing  among  the  feminine  stars. 
Last  week  1  told  you  how  Joan  Crawford 
had  decided  to  go  blonde.  Now  comes  the 
announcement  that  Ginger  Rogers,  whose  red- 
gold  tres.ses  are  advertised  in  her  name  and 
have  become  identified  as  a  definite  part  of  her 
personality,  is  to  go  brunette. 

It  appears  that  Ginger  thinks  the  change  will 
help  in  her  transition  from  musical  comedy  to 
dramatic  actress  in  Mother  Carey's  Chickens. 

Short  Shots 

Marlene  Dietrich  has  been  buying  Joset  von 
Sternberg  a  wireless  set — Ida  Lupino 
reported  to  be  homesick — Mae  West  has  a  new 
trade  mark ;  she,  has  christened  that  famous 
strut  the  "swivel  swing" — Gloria  Stuart  and 
Lee  Tracy  are  reunited  in  Wanted.  Jane  Turner, 
— Louise  Latimer  claims  to  be  the  first  actress  to 
kiss  Robert  Taylor:  she  did  a  test  with  him 
over  two  years  ago  and  it  was  a  love  scene — 
Hollywood  is  to  make  a  film  on  the  Canadian 
Stork  Derby — Paul  Muni  has  been  cast  as 
Dreyfus  in  The  Tjuth  /y  On  The  March — 
Claiidette  Colbert  s  next  will  be  /  .Me/  Him  In 
Paris — They  are  talking  of  remaking  The  Birth 
of  a  Xation. 
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CLAUDETTE'S  new  home  was  com- 
plete— each  room  a  poem  of  beauty 
and  comfort.  For  weeks  in  New 
York  she  had  brooded  over  furni- 
ture until  at  last  there  was  just  the 
right  piece  for  every  space.  Original  paint- 
ings worth  small  fortunes  hung  upon  the 
walls.  Well  loved  draperies  and  rugs  lent 
colour  and  grace.  And— to  cap  the  climax 
of  all  this  charm  and  luxury — there  was  a 
projection  room  where  Claudette,  her  family 
and  friends  could  loU  in  Hollywood  splendour 
and  watch  the  newest  films  run  off. 

That  projection  room  was  a  symbol  to 
Claudette — a  symbol  which  said  that  after 
all  the  years  of  heartache  and  struggle  she 
had  at  last  arrived,  become  a  first  magnitude 
star. 

Trembling  with  delight,  Claudette  called 
the  studio  and  asked  for  the  latest  release. 
They  were  sorry,  she  was  told,  but  Mr. 
So-and-So,  a  man  whose  salary  or  importance 
in  no  way  compared  with  hers  had  that  par- 
ticular picture.  She  asked  for  another  film 
almost  as  good.  Oh,  no.  Miss  So-and-So,  a 
youngster  recently  put  under  contract  was 
running  that  one  in  her  projection  room. 

Claudette  went  down  the  list  until  at  last  her 
choice  rested  between  'IV ay  Down  East  and 
Curly  Top — both  pictures  months  old,  both 
pictures  Claudette  had  seen.  She  chose  Curly 
Top.  The  next  night  'Way  Down  East. 

A  few  days  later  she  tried  again.  It  was  the 
same  story.  Oh,  yes,  she  could  have  her  choice 
between  Curly  Top  and  'Way  Down  East. 

"If  I  have  to  see  those  pictures  again,"  she 
said,  "I'll  scream!"  Everyone  laughed.  They 
knew  Claudette  wouldn't  scream.  So  they  sent 
her  Curly  Top  and  '  Way  Down  East. 

It  went  on  like  that  for  weeks.  At  last  Claud- 
ette stood  in  the  lonely  splendour  of  her  pro- 
jection room  with  her  hat  on.  She  wjis  going  to 
the  neighbourhood  movie  to  see  a  new  picture. 
She  sighed.  "Everybody  else  but  me  can  see 
pictures  in  their  own  homes,"  she  said,  too  weak 
to  be  grammatical.  "  Well,  I  guess  I'm  just  not 
the  regal  type." 

And  there  is  a  portrait  of  Claudette  which 
gives  you  a  complete  indication  of  her  character. 

When  friends  of  mine  ask  me  what  Claudette 
is  really  like  I  usually  say,  "  She's  swell, "  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  It's  just  too  difficult  to  make  people 
realise  that  here  is  a  very  great  movie  actress, 
who  earns  £30,000  a  picture,  who  is  mobbed  by 
autograph  seekers  wherever  she  goes,  who  is  at 
the  glamorous  heights  of  popularity  and  who 
just  isn't  the  regal  type.  Perhaps  the  only  way 
to  make  you  believe  it,  is  to  give  you  some  ex- 
amples, to  show  you  what  my  eyes  have  seen, 
to  repieat  what  my  ears  have  heard. 

Let's  begin  by  going  on  a  shopping  tour  with 
her.  She  walks  into  the  fitting-room,  shoves  her 
hat  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and,  unconscious  of 
the  fluttering  sales-ladies,  models  and  designers, 
proceeds  to  give  the  gowns  on  display  attention. 
Her  frugal  eye  doesn't  miss  a  thing. 

She  wants  to  know  at  once,  "Will  this  materia 
fade  ?"  Imagineagirl  with Claudette's  money 
and  position  worrying  whether  material  is  going 
to  fade  after  a  couple  of  wcarings  or  not.  But  she 
cares. 

Once  I  saw  her  try  on  a  perfectly  stunning 
frock  which  looked  divine  on  her.  But  I  knew 
as  I  watched  her  turning  and  twistmg  before  the 
full-length  mirror  that  she  would  never  buy  it. 
It  was  much  too  theatrical  for  Claudette  Colbert, 
the  movie  star. 

"It's  a  lovely  dress,"  she  said  at  last,  "but 
it's  so  showy  that  I  couldn't  wear  it  more  than  a 
few  times  without  people  spotting  it." 

"  What's  wrong  with  wearing  it  a  few  times  and 
throwing  it  away  ?"  1  asked  maliciously. 

I  saw  her  I-'rench  soul  go  cold  with  shock. 
Nothing  could  ever  make  her  .so  brutally  extrava- 
gant. She  can  spend  thou.sand.s  of  dollars  on  a 
painting  because  that  is  something  which  will 
give  pleasure  for  generations.  But  wearing  a 
dress  a  few  times  and  throwing  it  away  is  a 
gesture  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  her 
to  make. 

Her  figure  is  utterly  divine — the  most  beauti- 
ful legs  in  the  world,  the  slimmest  hips,  the  most 
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softly-rounded  arms  and,  because  it  is  so  perfect, 
she  loves  to  find  fault  with  it.  She  will  say  quite 
earnestly  to  the  sales-lady,  "  You  see  I  have  to 
be  very  careful.  My  shoulders  aren't  broad 
enough  to  wear  that."  Or,  "that  would  make  me 
look  dumpy.  With  my  figure  I  have  to  be 
careful." 

And  with  her  figure  she  has  to  be  careful 
about  nothing — except  jealous  women.  But, 
actually,  she  doesn't  have  to  be  careful  about 
that.  For  women,  realising  how  little  she 
dramatises  herself,  how  natiiral  and  simple  she 
is,  invariably  hke  her.  They  like  her  because 
in  almost  all  of  her  contacts  she  uses  her  brains 
instead  of  her  sex. 

Essentially  Claudette  is  a  "  heady  "  actress  and 
as  proof  let  me  tell  you  how  she  approached  her 
role  in  Under  Two  Flags.  The  day  after  she  got 
the  part  she  made  her  poor  husband  practically 
choke  over  his  soup  that  night  at  dinner  by 
asking  quite  calmly,  "How  does  a  person  die 
when  he's  been  shot  in  the  stomach  ?" 

However,  Dr.  Pressman  knows  Claudette's 
insatiable  cUnical  curiosity  so  he  answered,  as 
calmly  as  possible,  "Well,  his  eyes  stay  open. 
He  wouldn't  be  able  to  speak  because  he'd  be 
in  a  coma." 

"Hummmm,  "  Claudette  hummmmed,  "that 
won't  do." 

She  explained  later.  As  Cigarette  in  Under 
Two  Flags  she  had  to  be  shot  in  the  stomach  and 
die  beautifully  in  Ronald  Caiman's  arms  while 
she  murmured  deathless  words  of  gallantry 
loud  enough  for  the  microphone  to  pick  up. 

AnotMfer  actress  would  have  been  content  to 
die  in  the  conventional  screen  way,  finishing 
the  scene  with  the  eyes  slowly  closing.  But 
Claudette's  passion  for  realism  would  no  more 
allow  her — the  wife  of  a  doctor — to  pass  out 
like  that  than  her  French  frugality  would  allow 
her  to  buy  a  dress  she  could  wear  but  a  few  times. 
She  was  worried  and  pre-occupied  for  days. 

At  last  she  announced.  "I've  got  it.  Oh  boy, 
I've  got  it." 

"Got  what?"  Dr.  Pressman  asked. 
"The  way  to  die." 

She  had  to  speak  the  lines.  But  she  barely 
whispered  them.  She  would  not  be  allowed  to 
die  with  her  eyes  open.  So  she  asked  Colman  to 
cover  her  face  with  his  hand  and  turn  her  face 
away  from  the  camera.  The  compromise  satisfied 
Claudette.  It  satisfied  Colman,  too,  since  it 
threw  the  scene  to  him. 

Claudette  can  always 
find  a  way.  In  fact,  I've 
never  seen  her  in  a 
situation  from  which  she 
could  not  extricate  her- 
self. And  I've  seen  her  in 
some  pretty  tough  ones. 

There  wais  the  time, 
for  instance,  when  we 
were  all  up  in  Harlem 
together.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  ballroom 
was  in  semi-darkness  and 
Claudette  wore  the  most 
inconspicuous  of  clothes 
and  we  all  called  her 
"Lily,"  word  got  round 
after  about  the  first  two 
minutes  that  she  was 
there.  She  realised  that 
if  she  autographed  for 
one  person  she  would 
have  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  hundreds  and 
would  see  none  of  the 
amazing  sights  she  had 
come  to  see. 

At  first  she  tried  smiUng  sweetly  and  say- 
ing" I'm  afraid  I'm  not  the  person  you  think  I  am." 
But  it  didn't  work — it  didn't  work  at  all  and 
those  hundreds  began  milling  around  her,  closing 
in  upon  her,  and  at  last  they  started  to  sway  back 
and  forth  with  that  dreadful  mass  rhythm  which 
might  strike  the  tempo  for  any  sort  of  violence. 

I  was  really  afraid  and  a  couple  of  the  men 
in  our  party  started  to  make  their  way  through 
the  crowd  to  Claudette.  But  before  the  rescue 
party  arrived  Claudette  had  disptelled  them 
herself.  She  had  simply  looked  into  that  sea  of 
faces  and  said,  "  Ix)ok  here.  Please  be  good  sports. 
I'm  up  here  to  have  some  fun.  How  can  I  have 
it  if  I've  got  my  nose  in  autograph  books  all 
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evening'  Come  on,  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
me." 

It  worked  like  magic.  The  crowd  dispersed 
and  Claudette  stood  on  a  chair  and  watched  the 
"  Lindy  "  contest  and  had  the  time  of  her  fife. 

You  see,  by  not  being  "the  regal  type"  she 
had  a  lot  of  fun  she  wouldn't  have  had  otherwise. 
Another  time  that  I  saw  her  come  through  a  try- 
ing circumstance  gallantly,  was  when  she  was 
still  married  to  Norman  Foster.  It  was  New 
Year's  Eve  and  they  had  attended  a  private 
party  at  one  of  the  smart  hotels.  Claudette 
had  been  chatting  to  someone  sitting  next  to  her 
when  a  man  whom  she  had  good  cause  to  dislike 
came  up  to  her,  touched  her  shoulder  and  asked 
her  to  dance.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I 
promised  the  next  dance  to  my  husband." 

The  man  smiled  maddeningly,  "I'm  afraid 
your  husband  isn't  here." 

"Oh,  he'll  be  right  back,"  Claudette  answered 
with  an  assurance  she  did  not  feel.  But  he  did 


Left,  before  her  divorce. 
Norman  Foster  sees 
Claudette  off  to  Hono- 
lulu where  she  was  going 
with  Leo  Carrillo  to  join 
the  cast  of  "Four  Frigh- 
tened People."  Below. 
The  star  uAth  Louise 
Dresser  in  "Maid  of 
Salem." 
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TN  spite  of  her  hard-wonposition 
as  a  ranking  star,  Claudette 
Colbert  puts  on  no  airs.  "I  guess 
I'm  not  the  regal  type,"  she  teUs 
Katherine  Albert  in  this  revealing 
article  dealing  with  her  life  off- 
stage. 


not  come  back — ^not  for  hoars.  And  Clandette 
chatted  and  smiled  and  pretended  not  to  notice 
either  Norman's  absence  or  the  fact  that  all  eyes 
— some  merely  curious,  some  pitying — were 
upon  her. 

Claudette  was  "the  regal  type"  that  night. 
She  was  a  great  lady  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
gallant  phrase.  Mentally,  I  put  other  picture 
girls  in  her  place — gfirls  who  would  have  marched 
indignantly  from  the  room  (and  been  written 
up  in  the  gossip  columns  the  next  day),  girls 
who  would  have  wept  on  the  most  convenient 
man's  shoulder,  girls  who  would  have  stormed 
and  cursed.  But  Claudette  sat — i>oised,  charming, 
assured — routing  her  enemies  by  the  quiet 
gracionsness  of  her  charm. 


Above,  Claudette  Colbert  as  she  appears  in  her  latest 
success,  "Under  Two  Flags"  in  which  sh«  plays  the 
ronmntic  role  of  the  vivandiere.  Curette. 


When  it  was  time  to  go  Claudette  found 
Norman  in  the  public  dining-room  chatting  with 
some  friends,  completely  unaware  that  he  had 
given  her  a  moment's  unhappiness.  Gay,  irre- 
sponsible, boyish  Norman — how  ill-mated  a  pair 
they  were.  How  much  better  suited  to  each  other 
are  she  and  the  intellectual,  scientific,  adult 
Dr.  Joel  Pressman. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  Claudette 
has  kept  so  beautifully  balanced  in  the  unbal- 
anced society  of  Hollywood  is  that  she — one  of 
the  town's  most  important  stars — never  thinks 
of  herself  as  that.  She  is  still  a  movie  fan  and 
is  as  excited  and  pleased  over  her  contacts  with 
the  great  of  the  film  colony  as  if  she  were  a 
little  girl  just  arrived  from  Keokuk. 

I  remember  her  telling  me  once  about  a  party 
she  had  been  on  with  Marlene  Dietrich  and  some 
other  people.  "  Dietrich  was  amazing,"  Claudette 
said.  "When  we  were  in  the  night  club  every- 
body was  watching  her  and  she  was  living  up  to 
all  her  glamour.  Then  one  of  the  couples  sug- 
gested that  we  go  up  to  their  apartment  and 
have  scrambled  eggs.  Marlene  said,  "  Let  me 
cook  them." 

"  T  practically  fell  oS  my  chair  at  that.  Bat 
J.  we  went  to  the  apartment  and  Dietrich  tacked 
her  gorgeous  evening  gown  up  around  her  waist 
and  put  on  a  kitchen  apron  and  made  the  best 
scrambled  ^gs  I've  ever  tasted.  And  she  loved 
doing  it.  Imagine  !  Imagine  Marlene  Dietrich  in 
somebody's  kitchen  cooMng  eggs  !" 

You  see  ?  That  was  all  as  amazing  to  Claudette 
as  it  would  be  to  you  and  me.  She  told  it  as  a 
fan  would  tell  it.  And  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  she  is  as  great  a  star  as  Dietrich,  that  her 
glamour  has  been  touted,  too.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
very  attitude — this  abihty  to  stay  (spiritually) 
outside  of  Hollywood  and  look  on — that  has  kept 
her  from  becoming  the  regal  type. 

.\  very  good  friend  of  Claudette's  said  to  me, 
"  I  wish  Claudette  weren't  my  friend.  I  wish  Joan 
Crawford  were  instead.  Joan  is  such  swell  copy. 
She's  always  changing,  always  creating  new 
stories  to  ■write  about.  And  honestly,  Claudette 
is  just  the  same  girl  she  was  when  I  first  knew 
her — long  before  she  was  a  star. 

This  friend  sjroke  the  truth.  She  is  the  same 
girl  who — so  long  ago — sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Katherine  Cornell  and  said,  "  \Miat  am  I 
to  do?  My  career  is  ruined.  " 

Claudette  had,  a  few  months  before,  lost  w  hat 
she  thought  was  the  most  important  role  of  her 
career.  Heartbroken,  desperate,  she  had  at- 
tended a  party  just  to  get  her  mind  off  her 
troubles.  There  she  met  Katherine  Cornell  and 
into  those  wise  ears  she  poured  her  troubles. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  Cornell  asked  the  girl. 

Claudette  told  her. 

"\Mien  I  was  your  age  1  had  just  as  serious  a 
disappointment  in  the  theatre.  1  was  quite  sure 
that  I  was  through — forever.  .\nd  now  " 

"And  now,"  said  1'lau.dette,  with  new  courage 
in  her  heart,  "you're  the  first  lady  of  the  theatre. 
Thank  you  for  telling  me." 

That  happened  ten  years  ago.  But  Claudette 
still  worries  about  her  career ;  she  is  quite  sure 
that  she's  completely  through  after  every  picture 
she  makes.  .And,  if  you're  a  friend  of  hers,  you're 
apt  to  find  her  almost  any  day  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  of  her  beautiful  projection 
room — no.  not  seeing  Curly  Top  and  'Way  Down 
East — but  thoughtfully  gnawing  at  her  thumb 
and  musing  to  herself,  "I've  done  enough  light 
comedv.  They'll  be  sure  to  get  tired  of  me  in 
light  comedy.  I've  got  to  have  a  good  lusty 
melodrama  for  a  change.  I  can't  last  much 
longer  if  I  keep  doing  the  same  old  part.  I  .  .  ." 

If  you  break  in  on  these  ruminations  you'll 
hear  a  long  story  about  her  career  worries. 
Claudette  thinks  they're  real — just  as  she  thinks 
it's  real  when  she  assures  the  designers  that  she 
has  to  be  careful  of  her  figure. 

"Well,  if  I'm  through."  shell  go  on  carefully, 
•  I  have  a  trust  fund  which  «-ill  bring  me  in  an 
income  and  we  have  this  house  and  .  .  . 

"Shut  up.  you  fool,"  you  tell  her.  'Don't 
you  know  yoii  re  one  of  the  biggest  stars  in 
Holl>'wood  ?" 

She  will  shake  her  head  in  amazement.  "It 
doesn't  seem  right  somehow,  does  it?  I'm  not 
the  type — hone.stlv,  babv,  I'm  not  the  t>-pe." 
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"  De  Lawd,"  attended  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  is  about 
to  "  pass  a  miracle." 


MIRACLE 


/^NE  of  the  most  remarkable  films  ever  made — The 
Green  Postures— has  now  come  to  our  screen.  Here 
is  the  inner  story  of  its  production,  vividly  related 

by  Guy  BEACON 


"■(AV  and  again  in  "show  business" 
a  miracle  happens. 

This  one  began  happening  in 
1929;  a  well-known,  hard-boiled, 
wise-cracking  American  play- 
wright named  Marc  Connelly  read  a  novel 
by  Roark  Bradford — -01  Man  Adam  and  His 
Chillun — and  it  "got  under  his  skin";  he 
couldn't  get  the  characters  out  of  his  mind. 

He  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  play  based  upon  the  book,  which 
was  all  about  Heaven  and  earth  in  the 
beginning,  els  the  simple,  uneducated  negroes 
of  the  "deep  South"  conceive  it  to  be. 

He  decided  he  must  meet  Roark  Bradford, 
so  he  journeyed  down  to  New  Orleans  to 
visit  Bradford  and  his  wife — both  writers — 
and  they  took  him  to  see  the  characters  from 
the  book,  all  of  whom  were  living,  toiling 
negroes  about  the-  town. 

That  clinched  the  matter;  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  began  to  work  on  the  play, 
greatly  helped  by  the  title  which  had  come 
to  him  like  an  inspiration — The  Green 
Pastures,  lovely  in  its  sense  of  tranquillity. 

Kigoroiisly  refrainin>{  from  the  society  even 
of  his  intimates,  C  onnelly  wrote  and  wrote, 
re-wrote,  rejected,  selected,  destroyed,  emended, 
started  again,  and  finally  completed  his  play, 
which  was  to  be  different  from  all  other  plays, 
utterly  simj)!';,  abs<jlut(*ly  true  to  .N'cgro  men- 
tality, and  yet  conveying  the  (Jkl  Testament 
truths  as  faithfully  as  they  deserved. 

It  was  a  terrific  task;  and  even  when  it  was 
completed,  there  were  further  arduous  months 
of  casting  and  preparation  before  it  was  ready 
to  take  the  stage. 

On  I-"ebruary  26,  1930,  on  a  night  of  foul 
weather  which  .suggested  the  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  of  rain  reprcsentefl   in  the  play, 
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The  Green  Pastures  was  launched  on  its  epoch- 
marking  career. 

The  critics  were  sceptical — until  about  five 
minutes  after  the  curtain  rose;  then  "those  who 
came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray,"  and  were 
almost  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  p>er- 
formance  made  theatrical  history. 

With  the  public  also  it  was  an  instantaneous 
success.  It  ran  for  two  years  on  Broadway,  and 
five  years  in  all,  during  which  time  it  was  seen 
by  over  trwo  million  people  (and  incidentally  was 
awarded  the  coveted  PuUtzer  Prize). 

It  does  not,  as  far  as  one  can  gather  at  this 
distance,  seem  to  have  demoralised  those  two 
million  people  very  noticeably.  .\11  the  same, 
its  pernicious  influence  must  have  been  marked, 
for  it  scared  our  Lord  Chamberlain  into  banning 
the  play  in  England — and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  performed  throughout  the 
British  Dominions  without  apparently  destroy- 
ing the  moral  fibre  of  their  inhabitants. 

No  wonder  the  English  stage  is  in  a  parlous 
way  when  we  are  so  cossetted  and  coddled 
and  protected  from  anything  which  may  tend  to 
make  us  think  ! 

There  is  a  rule  hanging  above  the  Lord 
("hamberlain's  bed  which  says,  "No  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity  shall  appear  on  the  stage." 

In  The  Green  Pastures  "  De  Lawd"  appears  as 
a  benevolent  old  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat,  who 
"passes  a  miracle"  when  he  wishes  to  create 
anything  or  anyone. 

One  of  the  miracles  passed  has  been  the 
breaking  down  in  America  of  a  similar  rule  with 
regard  to  the  screen  as  we  have  here  concerning 
screen  and  stage. 

The  Hays  Office  has  shown  a  very  marked 
disapproval  cf  films  in  which  any  inemlwr  of  the 
Holy  Family  was  represented;  but  the  .\merican 
nation  has  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  its 
approval  of  the  play,  and  Czar  Will  Hays  wisely 


DO  NOT 

BLOW 

T«IS«OPN 


Marc  Connelly  draws  the  piccaninnies'  atten- 
tion to  the  "  horn  perilous." 

bowed  to  public  opinion  and  agreed  to  Messrs. 
Warner  Bros,  translating  it  to  the  screen. 

Jack  Warner  said  he  would  do  this  if  he  could 
obtain  the  fullest  co-operation  of  Mr.  Connelly. 

Marc  Connelly  promptly  replied  that  that 
would  be  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would 
part  with  the  screen  rights.  So  everyone  was 
satisfied. 

All  the  same,  it  must  have  been  .something  of 
a  shock  to  Jack  Warner  when  he  realised  what 
Connelly  meant  by  the  term  "fullest  co-opera- 
tion." 

Connelly  insisted  on  what  Mr.  Warner  has 
described  as  "a  one-way  contract- — Connelly's 
way."  In  addition  to  very  favourable  financial 
terms  for  the  author,  it  provided  that  he  should 
write  the  screen  adaptation,  select  the  players, 
and  direct  the  entire  production. 

.\nd  considering  that  Marc  Connelly,  though 
certainly  he  had  produced  stage  plays,  had  never 
directed  a  film  in  his  life,  that  seemed  a  pretty 
big  risk  to  take. 

But  Hollywood  again  "passed  a  miracle," 
and  the  screen-play  has  emerged  as  a  greater 
thing  than  the  stage-play,  because  freed  of  its^ 
three-walled  limitation. 

Connelly  had  to  fight,  at  first.  For  instance, 
there  were  those  in  the  studio  who  plumped  for 
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"  D  e   L  awd  "  IS 
played  by  the  grand 
negro  stage  actor.  Rex 
Ir^am. 


a  Heaven  of  golden  gates,  shining  towers,  and 
glassy  floors. 

But  such  a  concept  belongs  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  Connelly  was  dealing  with  an 
earlier,  more  primitive  mental  condition— that 
of  the  simple  Negro  who  can  imagine  nothing 
more  enjoyable  than  the  greatest  enjoyment  he 
has  experienced. 

So  the  Heaven  of  the  film  is  one  of  lush 
meadows  and  rippling  streams  and  balmy 
breezes  and  good,  thick,  comfortable  white 
clouds  (made  of  crepe  hair)  upon  which  the 
angels  can  sit  and  catch  fish  for  that  greatest 
of  all  heavenly  delights,  the  celestial  "  fish-fry," 
in  which  "De  Lawd"  graciously  participates. 

And  the  Heavenly  Gates  £ire  of  oak  and 
singularly  like  those  of  your  own  front  garden. 

G>ntrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is  not  a 
single  white  person  in  Heaven;  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  negroes,  one  hundred  and  eleven  of 


whom  have  lines  to  sp>eak — for  which  thousands 
of  candidates  were  tested. 

They  are  led  by  a  well-known  negro  stage 
actor.  Rex  Ingram,  as  "  De  Lawd,"  which  role 
he  took  on  for  the  screen  because  the  man  who 
had  played  it  for  five  years  on  the  stage,  Richard 
Berry  Harrison,  had  died. 

The  production  of  the  film  was  not  unattended 
by  difficulties;  for  instance,  negroes  are  usually 
intensely  superstitious,  and  Oscar  Polk,  the 
6  ft.  5  in.  character  actor  who  plays  the  part  of 
"the  .-^ngel  Gabriel,"  is  no  exception. 

He  would  not  undertake  the  role  unless  and 
until  \\'arner  Bros,  had  insured  his  life  (in 
favour  of  his  mother)  for  a  large  .sum,  because 
during  the  five  years  in  which  the  play  was 
running,  two  " .\ngel  Gabriels"  had  died,  each 
immediately  after ' '  tooting  "  the  horn — and  these, 
apart  from  Harrison's  death,  were  the  only  two 
casualties  in  the  company.  The  horn  is  not 
blown  in  the  film. 

"  I  ain't  takin'  no  chances,"  said  Mr.  Polk. 
Again,  the  simplicity  of  the  crowd-players  was 
an  occasional  drawback  as  well  as  an  advantage ; 
for  example,  one  night  an  ebony  extra  named 


Amos  stayed  concealed  in  the  studio  for  a  feast 
of  combread  and  catfish,  and  was  found  in  the 
morning  asleep  a  few  inches  from  a  fire  which 
he  had  kindleid  at  the  base  of  a  moss-covered 
tree  to  keep  himself  warm.  His  costume,  the 
tree,  and  the  floor  were  all  beginning  to  bum. 

Among  the  animals  for  "Noah's  .\rk,"  too, 
there  was  trouble.  Snooky.  the  female  chim- 
panzee, had  never  before  met  a  male  of  her  own 
kind,  and  she  fell  violently  in  love,  clinging  to 
her  mate  and  refusing  to  be  parted  even  when 
the  script  demanded. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
has  been  the  task  of  persuading  the  British 
Board  of  Film  Censors  to  pass  the  film  for 
ordinary  exhibition. 

However,  after  five  months'  struggle  the 
Board  has  relented,  and  the  film  is  now  having 
a  run  at  the  New  Gallery,  Ixtndon. 

And  that  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  miracle 
that  Hollywood  has  "passed"  ! 
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ANDREA 

LEEDS 

'\J\ISS  LEEDS  comes  to 
town  as  Samuel  Gold- 
ivyn's  latest  screen  discovery. 
That  great  star-picker  found 
her  in  a  college  amateur 
dramatic  society  production. 
Andrea  supports  Edward 
Arnold  and  Joel  McCrea 
in  "  Come  and  Get  It " 
and  will  he  seen  next  with 
Miriam  Hopkins  in  "  The 
Woman's  Touch." 
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^^NE  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  younger 
stage  actresses  is  also  beginning  to 
make  a  name  for  herself  in  films;  how 
Diana  Churchill  recovered  after  a  bad 
start     is     here     graphically  described 


by  Max  Breen 


TrarT'S  fun  to  be  in  at  the  birth  of  a  film 
kill  star — and  to  know  about  it. 
r«       In  some  cases  you  don't  know,  and 
UL  you're  mad  afterwards  that  you  missed 
y6ur  chance   of  watching  the  first 
fluttering  struggles  of  the  butterfly  emerging 
from  the  chrysalis. 

I've  been  lucky;  I've  watched  a  number 
of  players  in  their  early  days,  and  have  often 
been  able  to  perceive  something  outstanding 
about  him  or  her,  which  suggested  that  I 
should  be  reading  his  or  her  name  in  neon 
lights  before  many  moons  had  waxed  and 
waned. 

Sometimes  I've  been  wrong  (even  Homer 
is  said  to  have  nodded,  and  I'm  no  Homer  !) 
but  when  I've  felt  most  convinced  about  it, 
I've  usually  been  right. 

I'm  more  than  usually  convinced  about 
Diana  Churchill,  whose  screen  career  started 
under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances, 
but  will — unless  I'm  more  than  ordinarily 
mistaken — soon  "trail  clouds  of  glory." 

When  Diana  left  school,  only  seven  years  ago, 
she — very  properly — wanted  to  go  on  the  stage. 
So,  being  already  an  actress  in  embryo,  she  put 
on  exactly  the  right  expression  and  said  :  "Oh, 
Daddy,  mayn't  I  try  ?  " — very  appealingly,  with 
a  suggestion  in  the  background  of  heartbreak  if 
he  refused  her  this  One  Great  Wish  of  Her  Life. 

Well,  Papa  Churchill  was  a  WembJey  doctor, 
and  you  know  what  Wembley  doctors  are.  Their 
pretty  16- year-old  daughters  simply  wind  them 
round  their  little  fingers. 

So  Diana  went  to  Kate  Rorke  s  dramatic 
school,  and  learned  a  great  deal :  and  then  came 
a  time  when  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  try  what  kind  of  an  actress  she  was. 

It  happened  that  Corinne  Griffith,  the  famous 
star  of  silent  days,  was  about  to  play  in  her 
first  talkie — a  British-made  version  of  the 
Michael  .\rlen  novel  Lily  Christine. 

Well,  her  accent  wasn't  ...  ^Mtte.  .  .  ,\nyway 
she  went  to  Kate  Rorke  for  lessons,  and  Miss 
Korke,  realising  that  Connie's  husband,  Walter 
Morosco,  was  head  of  Paramount-British,  pulled 
a  string  or  two  and  obtained  a  tiny  "bit"  for 
Diana  in  that  company's  Service  for  Ladies. 
That,  you  see.  is  how  things  are  done. 
That  film  made  history  as  Alexander  Korda's 
first  British  success;  it  may  also  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  first  film  that  made  Diana 
ChurchiU  sick. 

She  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Stage,  and  she 
was  sick  at  finding  herself  mixed  up  with  films 
— not  that  she  had  anything  against  films,  but 
it  wjisn't  what  she  wanted. 

However,  she  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  work;  and  she  knew  she  must  be  thankful 
for  breaking  into  any  branch  of  show-business. 

But  it  was  not  a  happy  time  for  her.  She 
was  .scarcely  visible  in  the  completed  film ;  and  as 


for  making  an  impression 
in  the  studio,  a  friend 
afterwards  told  her  that 
Korda,  seeing  her  pass  in 
a  corridor,  said  :  "Who  is 
that  fonny  little  theeng?  " 

Obviously,  at  that 
moment  films  were  not  her 
metier  ;  and  she  was  very 
much  relieved  when  she 
shook  the  dust  of  the 
studios  from  her  shoes 
— and  there's  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  dust  in  a  film  MBI^HHH 
studio  —  and  actually 
obtained  work  in  a  real 
play  on  a  real  stage  .  .  .  for  real  money. 

She  had  now  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen, 
and  she  made  her  first  professional  appearance 
as  "Nancy  Forster"  in  Champion  North,  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre.  That  was  a  good  send-off, 
and  she  attracted  very  favourable  attention. 

About  this  time  there  was  just  bobbing  up 
into  the  sun  a  brawny  young  actor  who  was 
making  the  critics  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Diana  played  opposite  him  at  the  Duchess 
Theatre  in  Flight  of  the  A  rrow,  but  the  bowstring 
wasn't  pulled  tight  enough,  and  the  arrow  fell 
short.  The  young  man  was  Henry  Wilcoxon, 
Soon  after  this,  Diana  was  sent  to  interview 
Priestley  for  a  role  in  Dangerous  Corner  in  the 
West  End.  (Diana  has  some  very  faithful 
friends  who  have,  as  she  says,  "Shoved  her 
round,"  among  them  being  Helena  Pickard,  who 
is  Lady  Hardwicke;  but  that  is  by  the  way.) 

Anyway,  she  didn't  get  the  part  in  Dangerous 
Corner.  Isla  Bevan  played  it;  and  Diana,  who 
subsequently  filled  the  role  with  great  success 
on  tour,  could  not  understand  why  she  was 
turned  down — until  months  afterwards,  when 
she  met  Priestley,  and  he  told  her. 

"  It  was  because,"  the  playwright  said  frankly, 
"you  looked  so  damn  dreary  !" 

Well,  maybe  she  felt  a  bit  dreary;  youth  is 
impatient,  and  success  seemed  an  awful  long 
time  coming. 

However,  Sidney  Carroll  put  her  into  Streets 
of  London,  which  ran  for  five  months  and 
largely  restored  her  faith  in  the  way  the 
Universe  was  being  run  ;  then  she  went  to  Oxford 
in  repertory,  and  had  a  high  old  time — "  the  time 
of  my  life,"  as  she  expressed  it  to  me. 

She  liked  repertory,  being  madly  enthusiastic, 
a  hard  worker,  adaptable,  versatile,  and  quick 
to  learn;  and  she  like  Oxford,  being  a  good  mixer. 
And  Oxford  certainly  liked  her. 
By  the  way,  during  the  immediate  pre-Oxford 
period  she  had  another  cut  at  the  movies. 

This  time  she  was  in  Sally  Bishop,  which  should 
have  been  a  good  film  but  wasn't. 

It  had  a  great  deal  in  its  favour — Temple 
Thurston  as  author,  John  Drinkwater  to  adapt 
it,  Hayes  Hunter  to  direct  it,  Joan  Barry,  Kay 
Hammond,  Isabel  Jeans,  Benita  Hume,  Anthouy 
Bushell,  and  Emlvn  Williams  in  the  cast. 


Diana  with  Sambo,  mascot  of  the  "Sensation" 
unit — but  Diana  is  likely  to  bring  the  film  jnore 
luck  I. 

.\nd  Diana  Churchill ;  but  you  wouldn't  have 
noticed  her  in  the  finished  film;  and  she  was 
ill  with  nervousness  all  through  the  production. 

'So  you  can't  wonder  that  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  take  myself  seriously  as  a  film  actress 
when  Tom  Walls,  who  had  been  watching  ray 
stage  career,  offered  me  a  part  in  the  film 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

"However,  I  took  it,  and  he  must  have  been 
more  or  less  satisfied,  for  he  gave  me  a  further 
chance  in  Pot  Luck,  and  I  really  began  to  feel 
my  feet  a  little;  and  Dishonour  Bright  went  a 
step  further  towards  making  a  film  actress  of 
me.    .\nyway,  1  wasn't  sick  any  more." 


B 


ly  this  time,  of  course,  Diana  had  got  herself 
well  and  truly  into  the  front  rank  of  young 
stage  actresses  by  her  brilliant  performance  in 
The  Dominant  Sex,  which  began  at  the  Embassy 
Theatre  in  January,  1935  and  lasted  for  eighteen 
months,  stopping  over  at  the  Shaftesbury  and 
the  .\ldwych  in  its  triumphant  career. 

Diana  Churchill  had  definitely  arrived,  and  it 
was  bound  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  film  world  would  overlook  the  fact  that  she 
is  not  the  easiest  person  in  the  world  to  photo- 
graph ("Well,  I  ask  you  !"  says  Diana.  "  Look 
at  my  nose!"),  and  offset  against  that  the  fact 
that  she  is  an  amazingly  skilful  young  actress 
who  has  accomplished  more  in  three  years  than 
most  actresses  do  in  ten — and  withal  the  possessor 
of  a  highly  attractive  personality  and  con- 
siderable personal  charm. 

B.I. P.  got  her  down  to  Elstree  to  play  m 
Sensation ;  and  before  that  was  over  there  was 
a  vacancy  on  the  next  sound-stage. 

Gertrude  Michael,  on  her  way  from  Hollywood 
to  play  the  lead  in  the  screen  version  of  7"A* 
Dominant  Sex,  was  taken  ill  in  New  \'ork.  The 
production  couldn't  wait;  and  what  more  natural 
than  to  invite  Diana  Churchill  in  from  next  door 
to  play  the  part  she  knew  backwards  ? 

Diana  has  a  great  deal  of  the  quality  of 
Margaret  Sulla  van,  but  is  softer  and  kinder. 
I'm  looking  to  her  to  make  the  X'ery  Bright 
Lights  one  of  these  days. 

Look  out  for  Diana  '    She's  »n  her  way. 
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THE  world's  greatest  woman  tap  dancer 
tells   you   (in   an   interview)   about  a 
fascinating  career. 


LEARNING  to  tap  dance  cost  me  £5, 
a  few  tears  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
I  didn't  mind  the  hard  work  so 
-  much,  but  the  £5  I  paid  for  the 
course  was  a  considerable  sum  to 
us  in  those  days  (1  was  living  with  my 
mother)  and  I'm  afraid  our  menu  suffered 
m  the  process  of  raising  it. 

To  make  matters  worse,  every  time  I 
tried  to  do  a  tap  my  feet  thought  they 
belonged  to  Charlie  Chaplin.  After  three 
lessons  I  was  in  despair.  I  went  home  that 
night  and  wept  out  on  my  mother's  shoulder 
my  determination  to  give  up  dancing  as  a 
career. 

She  pulled  me  together  and  I  tried  again. 
Then  ''  it"  came  suddenly  at  the  sixth  lesson — I 
had  at  la-st  got  the  rudimentary  movement  of  th<; 
elusive  art  of  tap  dancing,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  rhythm  by  the  feet.  I  completed  my  ten 
les.son.v— al!  I  ever  had  in  my  life  and  set  out  at 
home  to  perfect  what  I  had  learnetl.  I  have  been 
working  to  jjerfect  it  ever  since. 

I had  cfjme  to  New  V'ork  as  an  acrobatic  and 
ballet  dancer  and  acrobatic  and  ballet  dan- 
cers just  weren't  in  demand  Months  of  ooling 
my  heels  in  producers'  offices  and  living  on  on<- 
meal  a  day  had  convinced  me  that  1  must  learn 
the  m'Klern  tap  or  go  back  home  and  admit 
failure. 

I  have  tried,  and  I  hojx-  I  have  succeeded  at 
the  outset  of  this  article  on  dancing  as  a  career, 
in  making  it  clear  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to 
success  S'<-t  r  can  think  of  no  better  career  for 
any  girl  who  is  really  f^'nd  of  dancing,  not 
merely  dazzle^l  by  the  glamour  of  the  .stage. 
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Top:  The  star 
in  a  striking 
scene  from 
"Born  to 
Dance."  Right 
James  Stewart 
is  the  author's 
new  leading 
man. 

Once  a  girl  has  learned 
to  dance  well  she  has  an 
asset,  which  if  it  does  not 
take  her  to  the  larger 
heights  of  fame  and  for- 
tune will  at  least  provide 
her  with  a  profitable  pro- 
fession ;  and  even  if  stage, 
night  club  or  film  success 
eludes  her  altogether  there 
is  always  teaching. 

Taking  for  granted  an  inherent  love  of  danc- 
ing, the  main  qualifications  are  a  sen.se  of 
rhythm  (and  eighty  per  cent,  of  girls  have  a 
sense  of  rhythm),  ambition  and  the  sort  of  per- 
severance that  will  carry  you  through  the 
months  and  years  of  training  and  practice 
neces-sary  before  competency  is  reached  and 
which  never  really  end  for  a  dancer.  I  still 
practice  four  hours  a  day  even  when  I  am 
working. 

Neither  great  beauty  of  face  nor  outstanding 
loveliness  of  lorm  arc  necessary.  Make-up  and 
lighting  can  work  wonders  provided  the  features 
are  reasonably  regular  and  dancing  itself  and  its 
attendant  exercises  will  bring  grace  to  the 
reasonably  pas.sable  figure. 

Personality,  too,  can  to  a  large  extent  be  cul- 
tivated through  the  medium  of  the  art.  Jack 
Donahue  taught  me  that  years  ago  and  it  was 
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Left:  A  "Born  to  Dance"  number.  Eleanor 
believes  she  has  discovered  some  future 
stars  in  the  chorus. 


Below:  Sid  Sil- 
vers, Una  Merhel 
and  fames  Stew- 
art in  a  scene 
from    the  film 


one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  advice  1  have 
ever  had. 

"  Don't  dance  with  a  'dead  pan,' "  he  told  me. 
"Change  your  expressions  and  you  will  find  that 
audiences  will  be  as  interested  in  your  face  as 
your  feet.  They  will  think  of  you  as  a  personality 
as  well  as  a  dancer." 

The  aspiring  stage  artiste  has  the  choice  of 
five  kinds  of  dancing  :  ballet,  musical  comedy, 
ballroom,  character  and  tap. 

Personally,  I  think  that  ground  work  in  ballet 
is  essential,  but  then  I  am  prejudiced  about  the 
subject.  I  am  a  ballet  dancer  at  heart.  I  had 
five  years'  training  in  ballet  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  dancing.  It 
imparts  a  poise  and  grace  that  nothing  else  can. 

Therefore  I  recommend  a  course  in  ballet  first, 
even  if  it  is  a  comparatively  short  one. 

Before  you  attempt  even  the  simplest  routine 
on  the  dance  floor,  however,  there  m'lst  be  a 
period  of  physical  training,  limbering  and  stretch- 
ing exercises  to  prepare  the  body  for  a  dancing 
career  and  make  the  muscles  strong  and  supple. 

I  cannot  stress  the  importance  of  this  prepara- 
tion too  much.  I  have  seen  the  ambitions  of  too 
many  promising  artistes  wrecked  through  muscle 
troubles  caused  by  neglect  of  this  preliminary 
"build  up." 

A  full  month  is  usually  necessary,  and  because 
it  is  so  imf)ortant  it  is  advisable  to  seek  the  advice 
and  direction  of  an  expert. 

There  are,  however,  a  fev/  simple  exercises 
which  can  safely  be  practised  at  home. 

One  of  them  is  the  ordinary  "splits,"  which 
most  of  us  essayed  in  childhood,  and  it  is  a  very 
useful  one  as  it  strengthens  the  thighs  and 
stretches  the  muscles. 


I 

!  ABOUT  ELEANOR  POWELL 

CAME  to  Hollywood  as  Broadway  stage  star 
and  world's  greatest  woman  tap  dancer  for 
small  part  in  musical.  Was  seen  by  M.-G.-M. 
executives  who  signed  her  to  do  small  dancing 
role  in  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936."  Took  test 
and  was  at  once  awarded  leadir^  feminine  role 
opposite  Robert  Taylor.  .  .  .  Was  hailed  as  the 
discovery  of  the  year. 

Returned  to  New  York  to  fulfil  her  contract  to 
appear  in  "At  Home  Abroad."  Too  much  work 
enforced  a  three  months'  rest.  Returned  to 
Hollywood.   A  star  in  her  own  name. 

Plans  to  return  to  Broadway  to  get  her 
grandparents  and  cocker  spaniel,  "Ruggles,"  and 
take  them  to  Hollywood  where  she  is  planning  to 
make  her  home.  Loves  to  give  dancing  lessons. 
Claims  to  have  more  classes  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world.  Has  them  on  set,  among  the 
electricians.  At  the  theatre  among  the  stage- 
hands. Gave  the  boys  at  her  hotel  dancing 
lessons.  Three  weeks  later  they  showed  up  at 
the  studio  asking  for  chorus-boy  jobs  .  .  .  and 
got  them. 

Eleanor  is  the  pet  of  the  studio.  Even  Garbo 
sent  her  a  message  asking  if  she  could  come  to  the 
stage  to  watch  her  dance,  foan  Crawford  passed 
most  of  her  free  time  on  the  set.  As  did  fean 
Harlow,  feanette  MacDonald,  Clark  Gable, 
and  Robert  Taylor. 


Tap  work,  incidentally,  produces  long, 
stretched  muscles  and  ballet  short,  tight  ones. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  devote  an  almost  scrupu- 
lously equal  amount  of  practice  to  each. 

If  I  do  half-an-hour's  tap  I  follow  it  with  half- 
an-hour's  ballet.  Most  of  my  spare-time  practice 
now  is  of  the  latter  type  in  order  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the  tap 
routines  in  my  work  for  Born  to  Dance  at  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studio. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasise  the  care  that  the 
dancer  must  exercise  in  the  matter  of  muscle 
development.  The  dancer's  body  is  subjected  to 
unusual  strains  and  stresses.  No  pugilist  engaged 
in  a  title  fight  has  to  train  more  thoroughly. 

Some  youngsters  with  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  art  pick  up  the  rudiments  very  quickly,  and 
to  them  I  would  say  :  avoid  the  temptation  to 
try  to  go  ahead  too  fast. 

Those  beautiful  visions  of  dazzling  perform- 
ances in  front  of  wildly  applauding  audiences  will 
have  to  wait  for  quite  a  while  yet. 

In  describing  the  next  step  perhaps  I  cannot 
do  better  than  tell  you  of  my  own  experiences. 

I started  young,  of  course  (I  made  my  stage 
bow  as  speciality  dancer  earning  a  whole  seven 
dollars  when  I  was  thirteen) ,  and  I  was  fortunate 
in  finding  a  really  good  teacher,  Ralph 
MacKeman,  in  my  home  town,  Springfield. 

He  gave  me  a  thorough  grounding  in  every- 
thing a  dancer  should  have—  kicking  exercises, 
acrobatic  work  and  then  ballet. 

The  first  year  I  had  one  lesson  a  week.  It 
lasted  for  two  hours.  The  second  year  I  had  two 
lessons  a  week  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  I 
had  five  lessons  a  week. 

la  the  fifth  year  I  spent  most  of  my  time  at 
the  studio,  taking  instructions  and  acting  as  an 
assistant  teacher. 

.\11  that  time  and  for  years  aftenvards,  when 
I  was  earning  a  precarious  living  on  the  stage,  I 
spent  hours  a  day  practising  at  home. 

The  real  struggle,  of  course,  begins  at  the  end 
of  this  period  of  training.  The  more  brilliant 
and  lucky  ones  may  find  engagements  right  away 
as  solo  dancers  in  theatres  and  night  clubs. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  however, 
earning  while  you  learn  by  going  into  a  chorus. 

There  are  three  chorus  girls  in  Born  to  Dance 
who,  I  believe,  will  go  far.  They  are  Midgie  Dare, 


Eleanor  Powell  and  Una  Merkel  enjoy  ajtemoon 
tea  between  scenes. 

Wilma  Holly  and  Vi\nan  Faulkner. ,  .\I1  these 
girls  had  the  sound  training  I  have  indicated. 

.\nd  aU  of  them  have  original  ideas  for  creat- 
ing routines.  This  is  an  essential  qualification 
of  success  in  what  is  a  very  competitive  pro- 
fession. I  originate  all  the  steps  I  do. 

Here,  finally,  are  a  few  tips  for  the  aspirajit  to 
terpsichorean  fame  : 

When  you  dance  make  believe  that  something 
very  heavy  is  on  your  hips — holding  your  feet 
on  the  floor.  Don't  bounce.  Glide  ! 

Don't  try  too  many  difficult  steps.  Don't  do 
anything  that  will  look  like  an  effort  to  the 
audience.  To-day  I  do  only  about  nine  steps 
that  are  difficult.  One  is  the  tap-on-turn,  which 
is  a  feat,  .\nother  is  the  tap  I  do  with  my  feet 
hardly  moving.  It  took  three  years  to  perfect. 
Practise  and  then  practise  some  more.  .  .  . 
What  advice  I  have  been  able  to  give  here  has 
been  addressed,  of  course,  to  those  who  are 
thinking  of  taking  up  dancing  as  a  career. 

Dancing  for  pleasure  is  a  different  matter.  It 
is  possible  to  learn  one  or  two  simple  tap  routines 
very  easily. 

I  have  known  of  some  cases  where  pupils  have 
picked  them  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
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A  study  in  expressiotii 
Edwin  li.  \V^i7/is,  art  direc 
'.m,  deorge  Cukor,  Mar- 
j.nrKt  [iooth,  cutter  on  nil 
f  'jiirho's  films,  a  studio  hair- 
dres'ier  and  ('m-al  LyUVer, 
Roht-Tt  Taylor. 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


rn  ESLIE  BANKS  was  ver\'  rushed 
Fn  when  I  interv  iewed  him  between 
[M  rehearsals.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
rffl  amazingly  active  people,  with  a 
quick  restlessness  about  him  that  is 
counteracted  by  his  quiet  voice. 

Of  his  activities  in  The  Three  Maxims  he 
spoke  with  a  reminiscent  smile.  He  doesn't 
smile  often,  but  when  he  does  it  lights  up 
his  face  in  a  most  friendly  way. 

"  I  had  to  learn  trapeze  work  for  that;  we 
all  three  did,  and  Anna  Neagle  got  really  good 
at  it.  But  for  myself — well,  I  hadn't  done 
any  since  I  left  school.  It  was  terrible  ! 

"I  felt  the  most  a\^-ful  contempt  for  my 
miserable  body;  it  wouldn't  do  a  thing  I 
wanted  it  to  when  I  first  started. 

"  I  just  hooked  on  to  the  trapeze  with  my 
hands  and  hung  in  the  air — couldn't  move 
up  or  down,  and  then  suffered  tortures  in 
my  arms  afterwards  ! 

"  The  thing  that  frightened  me  most  was 
learning  to  hang  upside  down," — his  smile 
broadened — "  but  when  I  got  used  to  the  idea 
it  was  all  right,  and  I  didn't  mind  a  bit. 

"Finally,  I  was  able  to  do  various  turns 
with  ease,  but  at  first  it  was  perfectly 
awful ! " 

From  laughing  at  his  own  suflFerings  he  became 
serious  and  told  me  about  his  parts  and  what  "he 
really  wshes  to  do  in  films. 

In  The  Three  Maxims  I  played  the  part  of  a 
great  big  rough  feUow  with  a  Scotch  accent — 
you  know  the  type — and  it  was  such  a  change 
because  always  before  I'\'e  had  to  take  rather 
'noble'  parts. 

"  Now,  I'm  taking  any  part  that  comes  along; 
that  is  to  say,  any  character  part,  because  I 
want  to  build  up  my  character-acting  in  films. 

"People  say  you  can  t  be  versatile  on  the 
screen,  but  I  think  you  can.  and  I  want  to  prove 
it.  I  believe  in  versatility.  I  think  it's  good  for 
an  actor. 

"  In  Fire  Over  England,"  he  continued.  "  I  have 
a  totally  different  role,  that  of  Lx)rd  Leicester. 
.\ctually,  it  wasn't  in  the  book,  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  make  a  uicture  of  Elizabeth  without 
either  Leicester  or  Essex  with  her,  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it  ! " 

He  then  went  on  to  say  how  one  short  line 
nearly  drove  them  all  mad — including  Elizabeth, 
during  the  making  of  the  film. 

"  I  had  a  certain  line  to  say — '  Not  in  danger' 
— just  that,  nothing  more,  and  I  had  to  rehearse 
it  from  various  angles. 

"       7e  could  not  get  this  wretched  line  from  the 

V  V  right  position.  Finally,  1  was  saj-ing  it  from 
every  possible  and  impossible  angle  until  Flora 
Robson,  Vivien  Leigh  and  Olivier,  not  to  mention 
myself,  were  getting  quite  hysterical  over  it. 

"  Four  o'clock  in  the  morning  found  all  of  us  in 
different  parts  of  the  studio  muttering  :  '  Not  in 
danger  ! '  '  Not  in  danger  ! '  '  Sot  in  danger  ! ' 
■NOT  IN  DAS'GER  !■■■ 

Speaking  of  this  type  of  picture,  he  .said  that 
he  thought  other  people  made  better  films  of 
English  history  than  we  did  ourselves. 

"Fire  Over  England  was  deUghtfuIly  inter- 
national, for  we  had  Erich  Pommer  producing, 
the   director  was   an   .American — WUliam  K. 


UGH 

Air 


but  not 
with  the 
greatest 
of  ease 

by 

Kathleen 

PORTLOCK 


Howard — and  the  camera-man  was  Chinese — 
Jimmie  W  ong  Howe. 

"  I  think  we're  apt  to  overlook  some  inci- 
dents because  the  average  Englishman  hates 
blowing  his  own  trumpet,  whereas  a  foreigner  isn't 
afraid  of  overdoing  things. 

"Don't  you  think  so?"  he  asked.  And  there 
you  have  another  very  nice  trait  in  LesUe 
Banks'  character.  Xery  definite  of  opinion 
himself,  he  is  always  ready  to  hear  views  other 
than  his  own.  \\'hen  it  comes  to  his  own  work 
he  is  exceedingly  modest. 

"And  now  about  films  becoming  more  inter- 
national; what  is  your  opinion  ?  "  I  asked. 

His  reply  came  at  once  and  without  hesitation. 
"  I  think  it's  a  very  good  thing.  Quite  a  lot  of 
people  are  against  this  '  intemationalisation '  of 
films,  but  I'm  not.  It  happens  to  be  a  thing  I'm 
rather  keen  on;  I  think  it's  a  splendid  idea. 

"Take  .Annabella,  for  instance;  look  at  the 
public  intemationalisation  has  been  able  to  give 
her  that  she  could  never  have  had  otherwise. 
And  it  gives  the  English-speaking  public  a 
chance  to  see  stars  that  they  otherwise  might  not 
see. 

■  "  There  you  have  it  !  Good  for  the  star — good 
for  the  public  !  Yes,  I  certainly  think  it's  a 
thing  we  should  encourage,  because  I  feel  sure 
in  the  end  it  ^^-ill  be  good  for  the  industry." 

In  mentioning  .\nnabella,  he  was  speaking  of 
her  appearance  in  Britain's  first  colour  film. 
Wings  of  the  Morning,  in  which  he  plays  the 
Earl  of  Clontarf .  I  inquired  what  his  views  were 
on  colour,  knowing  that  he  had  trained  as  an 
artist  before  he  became  an  actor. 

"  I  think  it's  going  to  be  a  great  success  when 
they  can  forget  that  they  are  using  it.  Perhaps 
when  they  use  more  of  the  blues  and  greys  and 
less  of  the  reds  and  yellows,  it  will  be  very  much 
better.  At  present  there's  too  much  consciousness 
of  it  as  the  medium,  too  much  inclination  to  use 
colour,  if  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 

"La  Cucaracha  was  marvellous  because  there 
they  had  one  of  the  finest  artists  to  supervise 
the  colour  schemes  and  design,  a  job  which,  I 
think,  is  as  important  as  the  camera-man's  in  a 
colour  film. 

"The  English  countryside  is  wonderful  in 


Leslie  Banks  as  he  appears  in  his  latest  picture 
"  The  Three  Maxims,"  for  which  he  had  to  leam 
a  certain  amount  of  trapeze  work. 


colour  !  The  soft  hues  come  out  so  beautifully." 
He  spoke  with  a  very  real  enthusiasm. 

".\nd  I  hear  our  chmatic  conditions  are  very 
favourable  to  taking  in  colour,"  he  added.  "The 
atmosphere  is  right,  no  harsh  lights." 

His  main  hobby  is  interior  decoration  sind  he 
has  also  a  weakness  for  caricatures. 

His  favourite  period  is  the  Georgian — his 
favourite  stage  part  '"Clive''  in  Clive  of  India, 
and  on  the  films  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  playing 
"Sanders"  in  Sanders  of  the  River. 

Mentioning  that  film,  he  said  of  Paul  Robeson, 
"  He's  a  grand  person  to  act  with — he  really  is — 
most  unselfish.  I  liked  that  film ;  I  felt  it  had  a 
purpose—  but  then  most  of  Korda's  films  have, 
don't  you  think?" 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  himself  in  The 
Three  Maxims. 

"  "VJO'  aid  I  don't  think  I  shaU  go  to  see  it  ;  I 
1^  know  it  sounds  dreadful,  but  I  hate  seeing 
myself  on  the  screen  ! " 

He  stubbed  his  cigarette  out  thoughtfully.  "  I 
think  most  of  us  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  My 
fur  rises  the  moment  I  see  myself  in  a  picture  ! 
But  I  like  going  to  films — of  other  people  ! "  he 
added. 

Of  his  own  screen  successes  he  sfKjke  not  at 
cdl ;  but  they  number  among  them  some  very  fine 
performances,  perhaps  one  of  his  most  outstand- 
ing being  in  the  Hounds  of  Zaroff,  a  temi>era- 
mental  part  admirably  suited  to  his  versa- 
tility. Two  films  which  won  for  him  great  praise 
were  The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much  and  Sanders 
of  the  River. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  designed  some  of  the 
scener>'  for  Till  The  Cows  Come  Home,  the  play 
in  which  he  is  now  appearing  in  the  West  End. 

When  I  left,  it  wa«  with  the  impression  that 
Leslie  Banks  is  an  artist  of  the  front  rank  by 
virtue  of  his  own  character  and  understanding. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  "typed "  because  change, 
to  him,  is  essential.  Perhaps  that  is  the  very 
characteristic  which,  allied  to  his  talent,  makes 
him  one  of  our  most  versatile  actors 
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Beautt  to  the  beautiful  ]  What  could  be  more  appropriate.  Or  more 
flattering  when  that  beauty  comes  in  exqxiisite  bottles  and  jars 
bearing  the  world-famous  mark  of  Yardley.  And  why  not  give 
yourself  a  new  face  for  Christmas  ?  Any  of  the  lovely  things  below 
or  a  treatment  or  coiirse  of  treatments  in  our  skilful  Bond  Street  Salon 
are  as  pleasant  to  get  as  to  give.  This  is  the  season,  you  know, 
when  weather  and  a  busy  life  combine  to  ravage  the  complexion. 
And  our  "  season's  greetings "  to  pretty  faces  are  being  eagerly 
sought  out  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Our  experts  will  gladly 
advise  you  what  preparations  to  select  for  others.  And,  if  you  are  a 
woman,  gladly  adidse  you  without  obligation  also  upon  your  own 
skin  problems.  Find  them  in  fine  stores,  coiffeurs  and  chemists, 
and  the  Bond  Street  Solon  —  today. 


THE  BEAUTY  BOX,  with  a  complete  treatment  fox  ny  skin  type,  i*  one  of  the 
loTeliesI  of  gifts,  at  16  -.  Had  even  more  flattering  for  gadabonta  is  the 
TRAVELLING  CASE,  in  loTcly  grey  aimnlated  ostrich  leather  with  3  creams, 
2  lotions,  a  tissue  packet  and  onr  lorely  powder,  27  6.  De  Luxe  Case,  I  gna. 
Boxes  made  np  from  your  own  selections  also.  For  confirmed  Tardley  addicts 
we  suggest  the  decoratiTe,  triple -quantity  Jars  (Complexion  Cream,  7  6,  aboTe) 
and  bottles  of  Tardley  beauty  preparations. 

YARDLEY 
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A  grand  comedy  team  in  the  Joe  Rock  productwn  "  Cotton  Queen 

Helen  Haye,  and  Stanley  Holloway. 


yOWADAYS,  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  cast  for  leading 
parts  in  some  of  our  pictures 
Holl>'^vood  ladies  who.  however 
charming  they  may  be,  show 
tendencies  of  slipping  off  the  crest  of  their 
wave  of  popularity  and  into  the  trough 
of  make-shift  engagements,  whenever  one 
does  hear  of  a  British  heroine  getting  a 
chance  in  a  film  made  by  an  American  in 
England  it  seems  like  a  very  welcome  sign 
of  the  passing  of  our  doldrums. 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  start  again. 
Valerie  Hobson  is  to  play  opposite  Doug. 
Fairbanks,   jun.   in  Forever  and  Ever  at 
Worton  Hall. 

This  is  a  sign  of  all  sorts  of  things.  First, 
that  Doug.,  jun.  has  the  sense  to  snap  up  a 
girl  who  may  at  any  moment  make  stardom; 
second,  that  it's  necessary  for  a  girl  to  go  to 
Hollywood  to  get  a  decent  chance. 

Now  it's  no  use  you  bawling  "  Matthews  " 
and  "  Neagle  "  at  me;  they're  exceptions, 
and  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Third,  the  supply  of  American  importations 
must  be  running  short.  Could  even  Doug.,  jun. 
(who  certainly  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions) have  resisted  the  temptation  to  exploit 
a  ready-made  reputation — even  if  a  little  moth- 
eaten — rather  than  build  up  a  new  one? 


Perhaps  he  could.  Doug.,  jun.  is  certainly 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  British  films. 

Anyway,  Valerie's  reputation  as  a  clever 
young  actress  certainly  does  not  have  to  be 
built  up  right  from  the  ground;  she  already 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critics  and 
the  public  as  first  rate  star  material  only  waiting 
to  be  developed. 

She  is  an  Irish  lass,  born  at  Larne,  and 
described  as  "  the  ideal  tyf>e  of  screen  star"; 
five  feet  six  in  her  silk  socks,  light  brown  hair 
(but  don't  call  her  a  "  brownette,"  please  !), 
and  ^v•ith  the  kind  of  grey  eyes  that  one  associates 
with  the  word  "  colleen",  and  the  kind  of  waist 
that  a  hero's  arm  just  tits  round. 


Inconvenience 

Also  she  is  a  gay,  friendly,  high-spirited 
kind  of  person,  with  a  face  far  more  capable 
of  expressing  swift  change  of  mood  than  your 
proud,  haughty  English  beauty  seems  to  be. 
(Oh,  those  proud,  haughty  English  beauties, 
and  the  inconvenience  they  cause  in  film 
studios  !) 

This  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  monograph  on 
Valerie,  so  I'll  just  remark  that  she  made  her 
professional  debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  Ball  at  the 
Savoy,  went  to  Hollywood,  played  in  The  Were- 
wolf of  London,  Chinatown  Squad,  Bride  of 
Frankenstein,  and  a  few  other  lurid  screen- 
dramas,  and  came  home  last  summer  to  play 


in  one  or  two  British  fihns.  If  this  new 
film  (which  is  to  be  directed  by  Raoul 
Walsh)  is  as  good  as  I  think  it  will  be, 
Valerie  Hobson  will  have  an  opportunitv  s\ich 
as  she  has  never  had  before  to  come  right  into 
the  front  rank  of  British  screen  heroines. 

By  the  way,  in  changing  the  excellent  title 
Jump  for  Glory  (can  you  think  of  a  more  apt 
or  imaginative  one  for  a  cat-burglar  ston,'?'. 
to  the  stod^ry  and  commonplace  label  Forei-er  and 
Ever,  Messrs.  Criterion  Film  Productions.  Ltd.. 
should  at  least  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
remembering  that  in  the  EngHsh  language  there 
is  no  such  word  as  "  forever".  NVe  si>ell  it  in 
two  words. 

Why  give  an  .\merican  title  to  an  officially 
British  film  ? 

Think  it  over,  Doug  ! 


Boh  !  Merger  ! 


At  Shepherd's  Bush,  things  hav'^  slowed  down 
a  good  deal:  and,  speaking  of  deals,  some  of 
the  Shepherd's  Bush  stafl  by  no  means  regard  the 
recent  deal  in  film  shares  as  a  good  deal,  for 
it  has  resulted  in  a  drastic  re\-ision  of  staff, 
and  quite  a  number  of  people  who  have  been  at 
{Continued  on  page  21) 
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The  Ash  Blonde 
or  very  Fair,  uses 
Ivory  Velouty. 


ill  is 
YOUR 

To  know  her  type,  to  study  its  demands, 
to  make  every  accessory  of  her  toilet 
express  and  accentuate  her  personaUty 
is  the  secret  of  a  woman's  attraction 
And  how  true  this  is  of  her  complexion. 

Her  make-up  must  blend  exactly  with 
her  natural  colouring,  emphasising  it  a 
little,  perhaps,  but  always  in  tone. 


Send  coupon  teith  3d.  in  stamps  to 
rover  cost  of  postage  to  Dept. 
P. 8,  Dixor  Ltd.,  St.  Leonard's 
Works,  Alortlake,  S.W.14,  for 
three  trial  tubes  of  Velouty. 


^SAMPLES  > 


M. 


That  is  why  Velouty  is  so  popular — 
there  are  shades  to  suit  every  type.  The 
powder  being  mixed  with  the  cream 
means  that  the  colour  is  blended  with 
the  cream  also  and  to  get  an  even  tone 
all  over  the  face  is  comparatively  simple. 
And  it  is  so  much  easier  to  manage  than 
loose  powder ! 

There  are  five  shades  of  Velouty  —  White, 
Ivory,  Natural,  Ochre  and  Soleil  Dore 
{Sun-gold).  It  way  be  bought  in  tubes — 4id., 
6d.,  1/-,  2/-  and  3/-,  unbreakable  handbag 
pots  1/3,  glass  pots  2/9  and  de  luxe  pots  4/6 
at  your  Chemists,  Hairdressers    or  Stores. 


Veiou 

The  ORIGINAL 

POWDER  CREAM 


1i 


THIS 
LITTLE 
BOTTLE 
is  a  leader  . . . 

The  familiar  KRASKA'  Nail 
Polish  still  leadi  in  thefashion 
field  because  it  will  not 
chip,  crack,  peel,  or  fade. 
Post  the  Coupon  below  and 
ensure  the  smartness  of 
your    nails   for  Christmas. 


42 
SMART 
SHADES 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
•  1^6  Bottle  for  V-  • 


CUT  OUT  AND  POST  THIS  TO-DAY 

To  The  KRASKA  CO.,  LTD.,  4S  Portobedo 
Road.  London,  W.I  I. 

I  enclose  pottal  order/tcamps  I/-  In  paymenc  of 
1/6  bottle  of  Kraika  Nail  Polith. 
P.G.  28/1 1/3«.  Colour  Required 

Ninx   

AddrcH   


THERE'S  GLAMOUR  IN 
THESE  LONG  DARK 
SWEEPING  EYELASHES 

This  could  very  well  be  a  photograph  of  your 
eyelashes.  For  this  is  how  they  wilt  look  when 
you  have  used  Lashtone  regularly  for  a  few  weeks 
— the  envy  and  adnniration  of  alt  your  friends. 

Why  have  to  use  cosmetics  to  hide  pale,  weak 
eyelashes,  when  Lashtone  can  give  you  eye- 
beauty  beyond  compare  so  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively ' 

Buy  a  tube  of  Lashtone  to-day — use  it  from 
to-night.  Each  morning  as  you  look  into  your 
mirror  you  will  notice  a  gradual  improvement. 
Soon  your  eyes  wilt  be  framed  in  long,  dark, 
curling  eyelashes — your  whole  face  will  have  new 
charm,  new  attractiveness,  new  alture. 


THE  .SCIENTIFIC 
LASH  TONIC 


rrom  Boon,  Timothy  Whim,  Taylori,  Harrodi,  SeUridnei,  Whlt«l«ri  aod 
■  II  HlRb-clui  CbemutH,  Storm,  Beauty  Parlours,  ftc.    Price  2/6  per  tube. 
In  ca«e  of  difficulty,  nend  P  O  dlrrcl  to  LASHTONE  iDept.  1>,  8  QERRARD 
STREET  W  1,  and  •  lubr  will  be  irni  to  you  Po«l  Free. 


There's  been  a  rush  on  our 
Christmas  Gift  Boxes,  but  you'll  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  can  now  buy 
them  in  any  good  Store  or  Chemist 
— specially  wrapped  in  gold  foil 
paper  for  Christmas— contaming  12 
Marina  Bath  Cubes  m  6  delightful 
perfumes — violet,  jasmine,  pine, 
eau  de  cologne,  rose  and  lavender. 
They  cost  only  2/-  per  box. 


fl) 


iMniiiii 


BATH 


A  CLEAN  STOMACH 
NEVER  CAUSES  PAIN 

Vou  can  always  tell  when  your  hands  or  face 
want  washing — -by  looking.  But  how  can  you 
tell  when  your  stomach  has  become  unclean  by 
undigested  food  setting  up  nauseous  gas  or 
wind  ?    Only  by  Nature's  wireless — pain. 

A  clean  stomach  never  causes  pain.  So  heed 
Nature's  warning  that  your  stomach  needs  the  soothing, 
cleansing,  healing  influence  of  Maclean  Brand  Stomach 
Powder  to  rid  it  of  impurities.  If  you  leave  them 
unchecked  they  will  create  acid  to  eat  into  your 
stomach  lining,  and  the  result  may  be  agonising  gastric 
or  duodenal  ulcers,  requiring  the  costly  and  painful 
application  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder  keeps  the  stomach 
sweet  and  healthy  because  it  is  compounded  lo  a 
formula  that  has  been  recognised  for  years  as  the  most 
efficacious  stomach  treatment  ever  prescribed. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Keep  your  stomach 
clean  with  MACLKAN  BRAND  Stomach  Powder. 
You  can  always  tell  it  by  the  signature  "  ALEX.  C. 
MACI.KAN  "  on  the  bottle.  Price  1/3,  2/-  and  5/-,  in 
bottles  in  cartons.    Never  sold  loose. 
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THE  BRITISH  STUDIOS   —  Continued  from  page  19 


"  the  Bush  "  for  years  are  out,  with  a  prospect 
of  other  changes  to  come. 

That  prospect  has  become  a  spectre,  stalking 
the  Gaumont-British  corridors,  for  few  people 
are  quite  sure  what  is  going  to  happen,  and 
many  who  have  considered  themselves  to  be 
nicely  dug  in  for  life  are  shivering  in  their 
shoes,  and  starting  violently  whenever  the  word 
"  merger  "  is  mentioned. 

I  hope  the  expected  reorganisation  ^^ll  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible ;  no  one  can  do  his  best 
work  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  dread. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  production  occupying 
the  floors  is  King  Solomon's  Mines,  and  that  is 
such  an  extensive  production  that,  besides 
spraddling  over  several  floors  at  once  at  "  the 
Bush",  it  has  also  jjoked  into  Africa,  whither 
Geofirey  Barkas  has  gone  with  a  camera-crew 
and  skeleton  unit  to  film  exteriors. 

Recently  in  my  notes  the  honoured  name  of 
Barkas  was  misspelt;  this,  I  protest,  was  due 
to  a  printer's  error  in  reading  my  writing. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  if  I  were  to  get  his  name 
wrong,  for  this  pioneer  of  British  films  is  my 
second  cousin,  and  we  used  to  spvend  our  summer 
holidays  together  in  North  Wales  when  we  were 
boys. 

And  we  made  our  plans  in  those  days  for 
journeying  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  eeirth; 
which,  I  may  remark,  we  since  have  done. 

Incidentally,  Geoffrey  was  directing  films  at 
Elstree  when  there  was  only  one  small  studio 
there — the  old  Alliance  Studio — and  he  is 
now  regarded  as  the  most  successful  location- 
organiser  in  British  films. 


A  Hay  Diet 


In  sharp  contrast  to  this  adventure  film  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  in  which  Roland  Young, 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  Paul  Robeson,  Anna 
Lee  and  John  Loder  are  being  directed  by  Robert 
Stevenson,  is  Good-morning,  Boys,  pursuing 
its  hilarious  way  at  Islington  under  the  genial 
headmastership  of  Director  Marcel  Vamel. 

A  brace  of  WUl  Hays,  senior  and  junior, 
are  the  high  six)ts  of  this  production,  in  which 
Martita  Hunt,  Graham  Mofiat,  Peter  Gaw- 
thome  and  Fewlass  Lewlellyn  all  figure 
prominently. 

I  predict  that  Hay  fans  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  Hay  diet  served  out  to  them 
in  this;  it  seems  to  be  exploiting  all  the  well- 
known  Will  Hay  recipes  for  laughter  and 
exploring  a  few  new  ones. 

And,  talking  about  laughter,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  a  comedy  is  now  in  preparation  at  Denham 
which  will  ring  aU  the  bells  and  win  all  the 
coconuts. 

It's  Victor  Saville's  screen  version  of  James 
Bridie's  stage  version  of  Bruno  Frank's  play, 
which  we  know  as  Storm  In  a  Teacup.  The  Eng- 
lish stage  version  was  delightful,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  film  edition  will  be  no 
less  so — especially  as  Sara  Allgood,  the  famous 
Irish  character  actress,  is  to  play  the  same  part 
as  she  played  on  the  stage — that  of  "  Honoria 
Hegarty",  the  woman  whose  mongrel  dog 
causss  such  a  commotion  in  a  Scottish  town. 


Taxing  His  Generosity 

The  way  in  which  this  play  originally  came  to 
be  written  is  interesting. 
Bruno  Frank  wrote  it  a  few  years  ago  as  a 
protest  against  the  dog  tax  in  Germany,  which 
was  then  very  high. 

It  was  an  enormous  success  in  Europe,  and  as 
a  result  the  author  was  overwhelmed  with 
applications  from  people  who  were  too  poor  to 
pay  their  dog  taxes,  begging  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  get  the  tax  reduced. 

Poor  people  with  their  dogs  used  to  queue  up 
outside  his  home  in  Germany ;  and  Bruno  Frank, 
convinced  that  he  owed  the  success  of  the  play 
to  the  people,  gave  away  practically  all  the 
royalties  he  had  received  from  it,  to  help 
despairing  dog-owners  to  save  their  pets  from 
destruction. 

Later  he  met  James  Bridie,  the  Scottish  play- 
wright, and  arranged  with  him  to  adapt  it  for 
the  English  stage. 

Vivien  Leigh,  Rex  Harrison,  Ursula  Jeans, 
Cecil  Parker  and  "Scruffy"  (playing  the  part 


of  the  mongrel  hound,  for  which  Nature  has 
perfectly  fitted  him)  complete  the  cast  so  far 
.  .  .  though  another  hundred  and  fifty  dogs  of 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  breeds  are  now  being  "cast" 
for  a  canine  crowd  scene. 

A  unit  has  been  working  on  location  in 
Scotland,  and  interiors  are  now  being  done  in 
the  Denham  studios. 

Getting  in  a  Wax 

In  a  number  of  years'  association  with  British 
films  I've  known  a  large  number  of  films  deal- 
ing with  waxworks  to  be  produced,  but  none  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  sensationally  successful. 

Hollywood  has  better  luck.  The  Mystery  of 
the  Wax  Museum  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
horror  pictures  to  haunt  a  shuddering  world, 
and  there  was  the  famous  Waxworks,  of  Paul 
Leni,  which  was  a  landmark  in  production; 
but  Madame  Tussaud  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  so  kind. 

Perhaps  Premier  Sound  Film  Productions 
{this  week's  new  company,  ladies  and  gentlemen) 
may  break  the  spell.  They  are  producing 
(chiefly  in  the  Highbury  studios)  a  thriller 
entitled  Midnight  at  Madame  Tussattd's,  which 
sounds  like  a  very  good  advertisement  for  the 
famous  waxworks. 

Messrs.  Premier  have  not  taken  me  into  their 
confidence  as  to  whether  this  will  exploit  the 
celebrated  offer  of  five  pounds  to  anyone  who 
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would  spend  a  night  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
but  the  final  scenes  of  the  story  take  place  there, 
and  the  unit  had  a  taste  of  the  eerie  atmosphere 
of  the  grim  chamber  the  other  night,  while 
filming  certain  scenes  there  after  the  premises 
were  closed  to  the  public. 

Nightmare 

I didn't  venture  in,  myself.  My  last  incursion 
into  that  abode  of  horror  and  crime  and  cruelty 
was  some  years  ago,  when  the  Jack  Hulbert- 
Cicely  Courtneidge  picture,  Jack's  the  Boy,  was 
being  filmed  there. 

While  the  unit  was  upstairs  making  the  more 
hilarious  sequences,  I  ventured  down  the  stone 
stairs  and  wandered  alone  round  the  vaults 
among  murderers  and  grisly  relics  and  tableaux, 
all  lit  by  about  two  green  lights. 

I  spent  about  half-an-hour  down  there — and 
it  gave  me  nightmares  for  a  fortnight  ! 

Rod  and  Vilma 

And  now,  to  change  the  subject  rather  drastic- 
ally, here  comes  Rod  la  Rocque. 
One  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  the  film  world, 
to  me,  is  the  protracted  absence  of  Rod  from  the 
screen;  in  his  heyday  he  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  young  leading 
men  in  Hollywood. 

Now,  hardly  looking  a  day  older  than  when 
he  reached  the  height  of  his  career  in  silent 
films,  he  is  back  in  the  studios,  and  British 
studios  at  that. 

Julius  Hagen,  who  knows  a  good  deal  about 
casting,  has  engaged  him  to  play  in  the  romantic 
comedy  She  Knew  What  She  Wanted,  which  he 
is  producing  at  the  J.  H.  Studios  at  Elstree. 


"  Fairest  of  them  all." 
The  flouxr  on  the  left  is 
Kathleerx  Kelly  as  she 
appears  in  "  The  Domi- 
nant Sex." 
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The  end  of  a  long  engagement  :   Ann  Sothern 
and  actor-bandleader  Roger  Pryor  lined  up  at 
the  altar  in  Hollywood  recently. 


,LARK  GABLE  has  joined  issue 
with  reahsm  on  the  screen  and 
refuses  to  wear  a  bushy,  black 
beard  when  he  plays  the  role  of 
Ireland's  hero,  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  although  it  is  well-known  that 
Pamell  had  a  beard. 

John  M.  Stahl,  who  is  producing  Parnell, 
IS  adamant  on  the  question  of  whiskers, 
and  demands  that  the  star  at  least  take  a 
test  with  a  beard. 

All  Gable  will  .say  is  ;  "No  beard  ! " 

His  Home  Town 

Robert    Taylor    comes    from  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,    but    the    name  "Robert 
I  aylor  '  does  not  give  his  townsfolk  a  thrill. 

the  reason  for  this  attitude  is  that  liob's 
real  name  is  Arlington  Brough,  and  this 
name  is  always  shown  in  lights  over  the 
local  theatre  whenever  the  star's  films  are 
in  town. 

The  .star  recently  visited  Iiis  liome  town,  was 
met  by  a  band  and  a  parade  and  was  feted 
during  his  brief  stay.  He  brouglit  his  mother 
back  to  Hollywood  with  him 

Bing  Crosby's  Admirer 

Bing  Crosby  recently  received  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  longest  fan  letter  that  evf-r  arrived 
in  Hollywood.  The  latter  %\as  so  \onn  that  it 
came  as  a  "two-part  serial"  m  two  ditlrrcnt 
envclojjes. 

(  losely  hand-written,  the  first  letter  containerl 
30  pages.  It  was  continued  to  a  1 6- page  con- 
clusion.   The  writer  is  a  .Milwaukee  girl  who 
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,«igns  herself  merely  as  "Clara  Belle"  and  from 
^\■hom  the  crooning  star  has  received  an  average 
ot  one  letter  a  week  for  two  years. 

She  never  gives  her  address,  nor  does  she  ask 
for  autographs. 

Her  Career  Wins 

Isabel  Jewell,  clever  little  actress,  declares  that 
she  has  broken  her  engagement  to  Owen 
Crump,  j'oung  actor,  because  she  prefers  her 
career  to  romance. 

According  to  Isabel,  Owen  wished  her  to  give 
up  the  films  and  devote  her  time  to  their  future 
home,  to  which  she  could  not  agree,  hence  the 
broken  engagement. 

They  Weren't  So  Smart 

It  all  happened  during  a  location  trip  by 
Universal's    Three    Smart    Girls    to  Lake 
Arrowhead  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Deanna  Durbin,  Nan  Grey  and  Barbara  Read, 
who  play  the  title  roles,  were  required  to 
navigate  a  small  sailing  boat  across  one  of  the 
lake  s  inlets.  The  breeze  suddenly  shifted,  and 
the  little  vessel  proceeded  to  turn  turtle,  sending 
the  "  three  smart  girls  "  into  the  icy  lake, 
l-'ortunately  they  managed  to  keep  afloat  until 
rescued  by  a  motor  boat. 

The  joke  was  on  the  director,  for  the  girls  had 
told  him  disdainfully  that  they  knew  all  about 
sailing   boats  ! 

Anyway,  they  know  more  now. 

Anna's  Troubles 

Anna  Sten  has  discovered  that  there  is  more 
truth  than  poetry  lurking  in  the  legend  of 
the  mountain  that  came  to  Mahomet. 

Loosened  by  the  recent  rains,  her  own 
particular  mountain,  situated  directly  above 
her  home  in  a  Santa  Monica  canyon,  is  shifting 
downward  and,  although  barriers  are  being 
erected  to  prevent  this,  the  Russian  star  is 
greatly  concerned  lest  the  entire  mountain 
suddenly  demolish  her  house. 

However,  we  must  give  Anna  credit  for 
courage,  as  she  has  not  vacated  her  home. 

It  Must  Be  Love 

Lily  Pons  has  a  fiance  who  is  the  envy  of  all 
her  feminine  friends.  He  is  Andre  Koste- 
lanetz,  a  noted  musical  director,  who  is  engaged 
with  an  orchestra  in  New  York. 

He  flies  out  from  New  York  over  the  week-end 
whenever  possible,  calls  her  on  the  phone  every 
evening,  and  sends  her  a  bouquet  of  yellow 
roses  every  day  ! 

A  Charming  Eskimo 

The  reason  Irene  Dunne  has  delayed  her 
return  to  Hollywood  from  New  York  is 
because,  so  far,  the  snowfall  in  the  East  has 
been  slight. 

The  star,  an  ardent  devotee  of  winter  sports, 
is  waiting  in  a  camp  in  the  .\dirondack  mountains 
for  the  first  seasonal  blizzard  before  she  returns 
to  work  in  the  California  studios. 

They  Didn't  Want  Much 

Departing  from  the  studio  after  a  wardrobe 
ftttiiiK.  Joan  Bennett  was  mildly  surj^rised 
the  other  day  to  see  four  sweet-faced  old  ladies 
lined  up  determinedly  on  the  sidewalk  by  her  car. 

It  transpired  that  they  were  visiting  from 
Buffalo,  and  had  i  three-fold  purpose  in  their 
visit  to  Holly woorl    ^  "ine  was  afternoon  tea  with 


Miss  Bennett,  one  a  chat  with  Lionel  Barrymore 
and  one  the  autograph  of  Clark  Gable. 

Touched  by  their  ambitions,  Joan  provided 
them  with  the  tea  and,  when  last  seen  they 
were  observed  moving  ofi  in  the  general  direction 
of  another  studio  to  polish  off  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Barrymore  and  Mr.  Gable  ! 


Frightened  Lady 


The  fact  that  many  of  the  movie  people  who 
live  near  Toluca  Lake  are  confirmed 
practical  jokers  is  no  secret,  but  Mary  Brian  felt 
a  "  new  high "  had  been  reached  when  she 
discovered  two  baby  alligators  sunning  them- 
selves on  a  Toluca  lily  pad. 

Mary  made  the  startling  discovery  whilst 
bringing  a  boat  in  for  the  winter.  The  alarm 
was  immediately  raised  about  the  neighbourhood 
but,  although  search  was  instigated,  no  more 
alligators  were  forthcoming. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  "  gators "  were 
planted.  They  were  hastily  shipped  off  to  a  pet- 
shop. 

An  Odd  Bequest 

George  Raft  is  the  owner  of  a  small  shoe- 
repair  shop  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
he  is  wondering  what  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  a  bequest  from  an  old  Italian  friend,  whom 
he  had  known  since  childhood,  and  who  died 
recently. 

The  star  was  very  fond  of  the  elderly  shoe- 
maker, and  hardly  feels  like  disposing  of  it.  He 
may  end  by  hiring  someone  to  conduct  the 
business. 

A  Gate-Crasher 

A certain  mysterious  girl  has  driven  the  studio 
policemen  frantic.  These  stem  guardians 
of  the  gates  pride  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  bar  unauthorised  persons  from  the  lots,  but 
this  young  lady  has  them  all  baffled. 

Clad  in  a  trim  riding  outfit,  she  entered  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  lot,  unannounced,  and 
had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Bill  Powell.  Later  she 
strolled  into  Paramount,  Universal  and  other 
studios  with  equal  success. 

She  is  very  frank  in  saying  that  her  success 
lies  in  walking  rapidly  past  the  gatemen,  who 
then  believe  that  she  has  a  right  to  be  on  the 
lot. 

Ingratitude 

The  dangers  of  befriending  "  hitch-hikers  "  is 
well  known  in  the  States,  but  Leo  Carillo 
took  a  chance,  and  now  is  sorry  he  did  it. 

A  17-year-old  boy  applied  at  the  actor's  Santa 
Monica  Beach  home,  seeking  aid.  Carillo 
supplied  him  with  food  and  lodging,  whereupon 
the  boy  showed  his  appreciation  by  changing 
the  locks  on  the  doors  of  the  house,  cutting  the 
screens  and  taking  possession  of  a  gun,  blankets 
and  a  small  sum  of  money.  He  was  arrested 
and  will  probably  be  sent -to  a  roformatorv  until 
he  is  21  years  old. 


Odd  Footage 


Harry    Carey,    although    a    western  star, 
graduated    from    New    York  University 
I^w  School. 

«         ♦  * 
Anne  Shirley  earned  her  first  dollar  at  14 
months  posing  for  a  commercial  artist. 

*         «  ♦ 
Simone  Simon  brought  30  trunks  of  clothes 
from  Paris. 


QAMUEL  GOLDWYN'S  laUst  production,  set 
in  the  lumberlands  of  'Wisconsin,  gives  Edward 
Arnold  a  strong  character  part  as  an  elderly, 
self-made  man  who  falls  in  love  with  a  young  girl 
with  whom  his  son  is  also  infatuated.  Left, 
Edward  Arnold  with  Andrea  Leeds,  and,  above, 
Frances  Farmer.  Edward  Arno''^  nnd  Edunn 
^Ijxri'etl. 


Left,  Frank  .S/nV/c/s  as  Tony 
Schwerkt'  and  Andrea  Leeds 
provide  tlw  \ouUiful  romance 
incidental    to   the  picture. 


Right,  Edward  Arnold  is 
assaulted  by  his  son,  Richard 
Glasgow,  a  role  played  by 
Joel  McCrra. 
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gTOCKHOLM,  happy 
hunting  ground  in  the  war 
years  for  spies  of  all  nations, 
forms  the  setting  for  this 
counter-espionage  drama.  Con- 
rad Veidt,  as  a  German  Secret 
Service  chief,  falls  i.i  love  with 
Vivien  Leigh,  beautiful  French 
spy,  and  their  work  brings 
them  into  dramatic  conflict. 

Joan  Gardner  has  the  second 
feminine  lead  in  the  film,  which 
was  produced  by  Victor  Saville. 


Left  :  Cimrad 
Veidt  as  naron 
Karl  Maru'itz. 
ostensibly  a 
cashiered  Ger- 
man ■'officer 
seeking  refuge 
in  a  neutral 
country,  but 
actually  a  spy. 


hi'-- 


The  Be, 


iaron  has  an  anxious 
moment     in    the  Swedish 
passport  office. 


r. 


7  \ 


The  Princess  of 
Lucco  disagrees 
with  her  ministers. 
George  Hayes, 
Esme  Percy,  Diana 
Napier  and  John 
Hspworth  in  Cap- 
itol's new  musical 
inoduction  about 
I  kingdom  from 
vhwh  music  is 
'  holished  because 
I  he  populace  is 
00  musical  to 
work. 


Would     you     have  known 
Richard    Tauher  behind  thai 
moustache     on     the  right 
However,  it  does  not  detract 
from    his    wonderful  ^nging 


Right  are  the  banned  singer 
and  the  princess  who  banned 
him — Richard  Tauber  and 
his  wife,  Diana  Napier 
Unaware  of  her  itfentity,  thr 
linger  invite?  fits  sovereign 
to  the  concert. 
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Bright  comedy  is  provided  by 
Schnozzle  Durante  and  June  Clyde, 
as  an  American  journalist  and  his 
daughter  who  come  post-haste  (by 
donkey  cart)  to  "cover"  events  in 
Lucco  for  their  paper.  That's 
June  on  the  left'. 
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A  COMMONSENSE  GUIDE  TO  MAKEUP 


RICHPRD 
HUDnUT  creates 


mflK€UP 


FACE  POWDER 
ROUGE  •  LIPSTICK  •  MASCARA 
EYE  SHADOW  •  ALL  #  ^  \ 


I. 


.t's  tKe  New  Idea:  it  is  logical; 
and  its  sound  commonsense  is  drawing 
excited  crowds  to  the  Beauty  Counters 
everywhere.  Few  women  Kave  ever 
known  how  to  cKoose  tKeir  correct 
Makeup ;  never  before  lias  tkere  been 
any  Key  to  matcKing  and  relating  tKe 
skades  in  Cosmetics  wkick  are  correct 
tojletker. 

Hudnut  Scientists  set  out  to  find 
a  reliakie  clue  .  ,  .  and  tkev  came  upon 
tke  astounding  fact  that  Nature  has 
^iven  to  every  woman  a  Personality 
colour :  a  colour  definitely  related  to 
Ha  ir  and  Sk  in  Pigmentation  .  .  .  tke 
colour  of  Iier  Eyes. 

Tkis  Personality  Colour  is  tke 
Key  to  your  Type  .  .  .  your  Eyes  are 
proved  to  be  a  sure  Guide  to  tke  Makeup 
you  skould  use.  You  kave  always 
instinctively  dressed  to  your  Eyes  .  .  . 
worn  Blue  to  empkasise  Blue  Eyes  .  .  . 


worn  Orange  to  deepen  tke  keauty  of 
Brown  Eyes.  As  witk  clotkes  so  witk 
Makeup.  Rickard  F^udnut  kave  created 
Eye-Matcked  Makeup,  a  series  of  matck- 
ing  C  osmetics.  Eack  item  is  related  in 
skades  tkat  blend  correctly  togetker : 
keyed  in  turn  to  Blue,  Brown,  I  lazel 
and  Grey  I'^yes. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  BOX 

Asfc  your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  Perfunior. 
for  the  generous  Trial  Box  containing  the 
complete  series  keyed  to  your  Type  !  Price 
3/6.  C  hoosc  yours  from  the  colour  list 
alongside. 


/■""^DRESDEN  Ufiae. 

i^ou/l  eifeJ  oAz  BLUE 


PARISIAN  Ufoe 

o  ,  " 
y^(^'  (fouA  eif&S  aJu  BROWN 

^PATRICIAN  tiffin 


CONTINENTAL  Ufpt 

cjJuA  e^^eJ aAe  HAZEl 


—  SEND  THIS  COUPON  TO 

Richard  Hudnut  Ltd.,  Dept.  P.W.4, 

302,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  London,  W.C.I 

Please  send  me,  free,  Richard  Hudnut  Eye-Matched  Makeup  booklet 
on  the  Art  of  Makeup,  with  large  trial  sachet  of  Face  Powder. 


My  eyes  are 

BLUE 

BROWN    1  HAZEL 

GREY 

(Strilie  oul  Colouri  ihjl  do  not  tpply) 


NAME 

iULOCK  CAPITAL. 
ADDRESS 


(Stale  Mr$.\ 
or  Miss  ) 


RICHARD  HUDNUT 

Oj-c-  lllaiclied 
MAKEUP 


FACE  POWDER  .  .  2  6  &  1  /« 
EYE  SHADOW  . 


ROUOE  .  .  1  » 
2/3  MASCARA 


LIPSTICK 

J/* 


royd> 


Director 
William 
WELLMAN 


eauty  is  the  hitch- 
hiker of  motion 
pictures — but  personahty 
is  the  force  that  drives 
them,"  adds  the  famous 
director  in  an  interview 
with  Wilson  D'arne. 


William  Wellman  at 
work  on  his  latest  pic- 
ture, "  A  Star  is  Born." 


EAUTY  doesn't  mean  so  much  as 
a  snap  of  the  fingers  in  Hollywood, 
and  if  motion  pictures  had  to 
depend  upon  beauty  alone,  studios 
would  go  bankrupt  within  six 
months. 

"So  why  not  stop  all  this  horn-tooting 
about  beauty,  and  concentrate  more  on  the 
things  that  count?"  asks  Director  William 
A.  Wellman,  who  is  now  making  A  Star  is 
Born,  co-starring  Janet  Gaynor  and  Fredric 
March  in  Technicolor  for  David  O.  Selznick. 

"What  then,  makes  a  star,  Mr.  Wellman  ?  " 

"Only  two  things.  First  and  foremost, 
screen  pers^)nality.    Secondly,  talent." 

"And  where  does  beauty  enter  the 
picture  ? " 

"  It's  just  something  that  comes  along  for 
the  ride.  It  happens  to  be  the  hitch-hiker 
of  motion  pictures,  not  the  force  behind 
them." 

Wellman  was  sitting  in  his  office  at 
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Selznick  International.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of 
casting  for  the  Technicolor 
picture,  which  happens  to 
be  a  story  of  Hollywood 
from  the  inside. 

We  steered  him  back  to 
the  subject  at  hand,  loth 
to  believe  that  the  Dietrichs, 
Gaynors  and  Bennetts  were 
not  beautiful. 
An  illusion  seemed  to  be  in  the  process  of 
being  shattered.    We  demanded  an  explanation. 

"Beautiful.'  Sure  they  are.  But  that  isn't 
the  thing  that  counts.  I've  seen  stand-ins  more 
beautiful  than  some  of  our  ranking  stars,  and 
there  you  have  the  answer." 

Let's  get  back  to  your  original  answer,  Mr. 
Wellman." 

itcameoutina  cloud  of  pipe-smoke,  vehemently 
blown. 

"Next  time  you  stand  in  a  crowd,  you  will 
notice  one  or  two  men  or  women  who  draw 
your  attention  almost  irresi.stibly.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  or  why.  There's  just  something 
about  them  that  sets  them  apart. 

"That's  a  brief  explanation  of  .screen  person- 
ality. The  only  difference  is  this  :  It  must  be 
the  kind  the  camera  can  pick  up.  Some  of  our 
stars—  I'll  mention  no  name.': — have  very  little 
personality  in  real  life,  but  there's  something 
extra  there  which  only  the  camera  can  show. 

"Can  you  always  recognise  this  when  you  see 
it.'" 


"  No,  indeed.  You  yourself  have  heard  stories 
of  stars  who  were  shunted  about  from  studio 
to  studio  in  their  early  careers,  without  getting 
a  break.  The  public  judges  and  records  instant 
resjwnse.  If  it's  there,  a  star  is  bom  overnight. 
If  not,  no  long  process  will  ever  make  a  star, 
beauty  or  no." 

He  recounted  a  list  of  beauties  launched  with 
much  beating  of  tom-toms  and  trumpeting 
of  fanfares  who  failed  to  get  across. 

If  you  want  to  know  which  stars  have  the 
greatest  quantity  of  that  peculiar  type  of  charm, 
Wellman  advises  watching  the  airports  and 
'  railway  stations. 

"Y^ou'll  read  about  this  or  that  one  getting 
mobbed.  Clothes  will  be  ripped  by 
souvenir  hunters.  Those  kind  have  the  most  of 
it. 

"Others  will  draw  crowds,  yes,  but  not  cause 
the  demonstrations. 

"The  one  without  any  at  all,  doomed  to  slip 
back  into  oblivion,  will  be  greeted  by  a  lonely 
press  agent,  who  probably  wishes  he  was  at  the 
nearest  bar." 

That  made  us  breathe  easier  for  Dietrich, 
Harlow,  Gaynor  and  other  beauties.  Our 
illusion  remained  intact. 

It  also  made  us  think  of  the  males,  Freddie 
March,  Bob  Taylor,  Clatk  Gable,  and  several 
other  much -mobbed  gentlemen. 

Wellman  agreed  with  us  they  had  lots  of 
crowd-rousing  charm. 

"  It  can't  be  confined  to  a  particular  type, 
either.  There  are  horse-opera  he-men  more 
virile  looking  than  Gable,  but  they  don't  get 
mobbed.  More  than  brawny  muscles  and 
bulging  chest  is  needed." 

Wellman's  point  seems  perfectly  clear,  from 
both  feminine  and  masculine  angles. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  ravishing  beauty  or 
a  dashing  Romeo  to  be  a  star,  but  you  must 
have  that  mysterious  "  x,"  the  unknown  yet 
tangible  quantity. 

"Hollywood  producers,"  said  Wellman.  "have 
thrown  millions  away  on  beauty,  without 
return.  Along  comes  a  sweet  but  not  particu- 
larly beautiful  girl.  She  plays  in  a  bit.  The 
fan  mail  bursts  the  letter-box.  ''resto  !  The 
public  has  judged.    A  star  is  born." 

About  this  thing  called  talent,  Wellman  had 
little  to  say. 

"That's  something  almost  anyone  can  recog- 
nise. It  can  be  developed  provided  the  spark 
is  there.  We  have  no  trouble  finding  it  or 
building  it. 

"The  combination  of  'that  something'  and 
talent,  however,  is  what  makes  the  search  for 
new  stars  so  difficult. 

"More  often  than  not.  as  I  say,  they  are  not 
found.    They  just  happen  along." 

We'd  like  to  see  Wellman  display  the 
machinations  of  his  theory  in  a  motion  picture. 
In  fact,  we  dare  him  to. 

If  we  forget  beauty,  we  asked  him,  what  will 
the  publicity  men  do? 

"That's  their  worry.  I've  got  a  picture  to 
think  about." 
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Xlie  Evening  in  Pans  '  ci  iristmas  Cofirets 
are  lovelier  tlian  ever  !  \\^lietlier  you  pay 
2^-  or  35/-  (tliere  are  many  prices  in  l)etween) 
your  gift  will  carry  distinction,  elegance  and 
tliat  suttly  implied  coinplnnent  to  lier  cliarm 
wliicli  no  woman  can  resist. 


of  Pcr/u 


umes 


Quite  the  latest  novelty 
is  this  bottle  of  "  Evening 
in  Paris"  Perfume  enclosed 
in  a  neat  oyster  shell  case. 
It  costs  only  1/9. 


(Prices  for  U.K.  only.) 


B  0  U  R  J  0  I  S 
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Freely  based  on 
the  film  "Yours 
for  the  Asking," 
by  permission  of 
Paramount  Pic- 
tures, Ltd.  See 
"On  the  Screens 
Now"  feature, 
page  34,  for  the 
full  cast  and 
Lionel  Collier's 
criticism  of  this 
film. 


have 
you 


boss — Johnny 


'LL  take 
five  hun- 
dred more 
chips, 
please.  I'll 
to  owe  it 
for   a  few 
moments." 

"Sorry,  lady; 
no  credit  here." 

"Meaning  you 
can't  even  ad- 
vance me  a  few 
hundred  on 
those?" 

"This  ain't  no 
pawnshop,  lady. 
Well,  maybe  I 
could  take  them 
along  to  the 
Lamb." 

"Please  do.  Ask  him  to 
decide." 

Oh,  this  night  club,  this  effort 
to  settle  father's  debts  by  hoping 
for  luck  with  the  roulette  wheel, 
was  hateful — hateful  !  Lucille 
Sutton  shrank  within  herself  as 
the  man  \vith  the  eyeshade,  who 
acted  as  croupier,  disappeared 
with  the  jewels  into  a  back  room. 
Why  had  she  chosen  this  means 
of  attempting  to  save  her  father's 
good  name?  The  glaring  bght, 
the  cheap  furniture,  the  rattle  of 
dice;  above  all,  the  people 
sickened  her — now  that  her  purse 
was  empty. 

With  an  effort  to  pull  herself 
together,  not  sure  whether  she  could 
face  the  proprietor  of  such  a  place, 
Lucille  followed  the  croupier,  who 
beckoned  from  the  door  of  the  back- 
room. She  received  a  shock.  The 
young  man,  sitting  at  a  table, 
though  not  of  the  class  to  which 
Lucille  wa-s  accustomed,  was  attrac- 
tive and  well-groomed.  More,  his 
lace,  expressive  of  surprise  on  seeing 
her,  gave  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  was  both  reliable  and  kind. 


"HPhese  your  father's?  Does  he 
J.  know?"  he  inquired  rapidly, 

summing  up  the  points  of  Lucille's 

diamond  bracelet  and  hunter  watch. 
"My  father  died   some  months 

ago." 

"I'm  sorry.  Have  a  chair.  You 
look  tired." 

"Thanks."  He  was  an  attentive 
listener  while  she  told  hmi  of  the 
sale  of  the  New  York  home  and  of  her 
being  stranded  in  Miami  with  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars. 

"Pin  money  to  anyone  brought 
up  like  you,"  Johnny  said.  "But 
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Oku  Story       tkjL  Gtl^ 


Marjorif  Willioms 


I'm  not  ofiering  you  anything  on 
these.  Don't  forget,  lady,  that  for 
every  man  who  breaks  the  bank 
once  in  a  while,  the  bank  breaks  ten 
thousand.  What's  wrong,  Sara- 
toga? " 

In  re-pos-session  of  watch  and 
bracelet,  Lucille  instinctively  turned 
against  being  left  alone  while  Johnny, 
leaving  the  office,  dealt  summarily 
with  certain  clients  who  had  been 
complaining  that  the  house  dice 
were  crooked.  Afraid,  that,  in 
course  of  socking  an  offender  a  man 
twice  his  size,  Johnny  would  qualify 
for  manslaughter,  Lucille  rapped 
him  over  the  head  with  her  purse. 
The  opponent  sagged,  but  when 
carried  out  was  evidently  still  alive. 

"  I  forgot  you  were  here.  I  kinda 
got  carried  away,"  Johnny  apolog- 
ised. 

"On  the  contrary,  you  were 
marvellous,  though  I  agree  there 
was  too  much  of  it." 

"How  about  my  taking  you 
home?  " 

"My  taxi-man's  still  outside.  I 


guess  he  won't  leave  tiU  I  pay  him 
the  seventeen  fifty  I  owe  him." 

"I'll  take  care  of  it.  Saratoga — 
my  hat." 

She  was  aware,  as  it  was  given, 
of  black  looks  from  Saratoga  and  the 
two  assistants,  who  appeared  to 
rejoice  in  the  names  of  Honey- 
suckle and  Bicarbonate  resi>ectively. 
But  at  the  moment  she  was  more 
concerned  as  to  what  Johnny's 
attitude  would  be  when  arriving  at 
her  doorstep. 

"  You  live  alone  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes.    Good  night  I  " 

"  Don't  shut  me  out.  I'm  a 
gambler,  not  a  gorilla.  Quite  a 
place  you  have  here,"  he  added  as, 
without  quite  knowing  why,  she 
took  him  into  the  spacious  living- 
room.  "High  class."  .Xmused  at 
having  made  an  impression,  she 
moved  back  a  painted  panel  of 
futurist  design  revealing  the  well- 
stocked  bar. 

"  Let  me  tempt  you  with  some  of 
father's  Benedictine,"  she  offered. 
"It's  much  too  good  for  the  Sherifl 
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He  came  back  in  half  an  hour  with 
a  silver  sauce  boat  that  tvould  have 
graced  an  alderman's  table. 


and  his  crowd.  The 
mortgage  on  this 
house  terminates 
to-morrow ;  hence 
they  move  in." 

"  Hm — mm  !  I've 
an  idea.  We  could 
turn  this  into  a 
swell  casino  Every- 
thing high  class.  If 
you'd  be  my  part- 
ner, we  would  bring 
the  society  folk  in." 

"Turn  this  into 
a  gambling  house!" 
What  a  fool  she 
had  been  to  consort 
with  the  owner  of' 
a  cheap  dive.  Yet 
there  was  a  sincerity 
about  Johnny 
wanting  in  many  of 
Lucille's  erstwhile 
acquaintances. 

"  You  could  clear 
this  place  in  a  year,' 
he  urged.  "More- 
over, don't  worry 
about  the  cash 
basis.  This  is  a  fifty- 
fifty  partnership." 
Without  offence, 
his  dark  eyes  travel- 
led appreciatively 
from  her  fair  hair, 
simply  waved  and 
coiled,  to  the  white  gown  with  fur- 
edged  cape,  set  off  by  a  figure  that 
could  truthfully  be  described  as 
wiUowy.  "As  I  said  before,  you've 
got  class." 

During  the  sunny  Cahfomian 
spring,  Lucille  set  about  the 
dehcate  task  of  running  a  gambUng 
estabUshment  that,  as  Johnny  would 
have  put  it,  was  on  the  "up  and  up." 
She  was  quite  aware  that  there 
would  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
rightly  suspected  Johnny's  three 
henchmen  who,  after  acrimonious 
discussion,  had  decided  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  him,  as  instigators  of 
trouble. 

Although,  in  the  old  days,  Lucille 
would  have  merely  labelled  Messrs. 
Saratoga,  Bicarbonate,  and  Honey- 
suckle as  three  uneducated  tough 
guys,  she  now  realised  it  worth 
while  to  study  their  characteristics. 
Saratoga,  with  his  anti-society  ideas 
and  qualities  of  leadership,  was  the 
most  to  be  feared,  for  Honeysuckle, 
so  called  because  he  could  climb 
balconies  more  quietly  than  a  vine, 
was  happy  so  long  as  he  was  fed. 
More  tempersome.  Bicarbonate, 
having  an  inferior  digestion  and  a 
violent  objection  to  the  use  of  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  was  capable 
at  any  time  and  place  of  starting  a 
brawl. 

"What  is  it,  Saratoga?  "  Lucille 
inquired  one  evening  as  she  saw 
him  approach,  frowning,  from  the 
croupier's  table. 

"Nothing.  I  just  closed  down  on 
roulette.  Chap  of  the  name  of 
Crenshaw's  won  more  than  we  can 
afford  to  lose." 

"Don't  worry.  I'll  deal  with  it," 
Johnny  said  aside.  "Crenshaw  can 
go  on  playing  if  it  breaks  the  bank  1  " 
Saratoga  turned  away  disgruntled, 
only  to  pick  upon  a  young  woman 
with  a  blue-blooded  air  who  was 

(Coniinued  on  page  32) 
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Let  each  gift  you  give  be  something  more  than  'just 
another  Christmas  present.'  Let  it  be  the  gift  of 
all  gifts — something  by  "471?."  There  is  a  wide 
and  lovely  choice  .  .  .  "471 1"  Genuine  Eau  de 
Cologne — to  express  the  thought  that  '  only  the 
best  is  good  enough  for  you.'  Or  give  the  exciting 
new  "4711"  perfumed  Eau  de  Colognes.  They're 
ravishing  perfumes  and  Eau  de  Cologne  in  one  — 
a  divine  discovery  \  Then  there  are  delightful  gift 
coffrets  containing  "471 1"  Beauty  Aids  —  and  also 
coffrets  holding  men's  toilet  necessities.  Give 
"4711"  and  you  can't  be  wrong — that's  Santa 
Claus'  advice .' 


(below)  This  neat  Coffret,  containing 
"  471 J  "  Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
"47lt"  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  cons  5/9. 
Bottles  of  "4711"  Genuine  Eau  de 
Cologne  in  special  Gift  Boxes  cott  5/-, 
9  -,  14  3,  25  -  and  36  - 

Other  bottles  from  2  6  to  52/6 


(RIGHT)  In  a  special  Gift 
Box,  this  bottle  of  '  Tosca  ' 
Eau  de  Cologne  costs  6  6. 
Other  bottles  from  13  to 
20  -.  Bottles  of 'Rhinegold" 
Eau  de  Cologne,  many  in 
special  Christmas  Coffrets, 
cost  from  1  6  fo  25  - 


Gifts 


BLUE  i  GOLD  LABEL 


Other  special  Christmas  Coffrets, 
many  containing  "4711"  Beauty 
Aids  as  well  as  Eau  de  Cologne, 
cost  from  2  9  up  to  36  ■ 
See  the  parfumeur 


"  /Ve  just  had  a  world's  championship  perm,  Dear.*' 
"  /  always  insist  on  Superma,  too." 

Superma  employs  only  pure  water  vapour  and 
gently  steams  into  your  hair,  v/aves  and  curls 
far  lovelier,  longer  lasting  and  more  natural  than 
is  possible  with  any  other  system  of  permanent 
waving.  Insist  on  SUPERMA — Superma  cannot 
harm  your  hair,  and  the  rapid  machineless  curls 
are  guaranteed  to  last  for  at  least  six  months  in 
unimpaired  hair.  Write  for  free  folder  to-day! 

Superma  Machineless  won  the  World's  Championship  at 
Olympia,  and  the  European  Championship  at  Brussels  \936. 


SUPERdlfl 


PERMANENT  WAVING 

SUPERMA  LTD..  RADNOR  HOUSE,  97,  REGENT  STREET,  W.  I 


qc  DIFFERENT  POSTCARDS  OF 

"Poor  UttU  Rich  Qirl." 


Shirley  Temple  in  her 
most  winsome  moods 


Che  wears  a  white  cockade  in  her  hat  and 
her  uniform's  grand  !  Each  card  is' quite 
different  from  the  rest.  In  one  she's  a  soldier, 
in  the  next  a  sailor  and  in  most  she  is  "  just 
Shirley  !  "  You  will  love  every  one.  In 
great  demand — send  for  some  to-day  whilst 
the  selection  is  complete.  Include  with  your 
order  some  of  the  newest  cards  listed  below. 

JOIN  THIS  CLUB 


Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal 
discounts  on  your  postcards  by  joining  The 
PrcTUREGOER  Postcard  CluD.  You  will  also 
receive  a  5/-  Album  Free  to  hold  300  cards. 
The  book  is  beautifully  bound  to  resemble 
snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold.  An  album 
de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  and  holding  200 
cards,  is  also  obtainable.  To  join,  send  an 
order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  "  Shirley  " 
or  other  postcards  at  the  regular  price  of 
2/6  dozen.  Discount-  on  all  subsequent 
orders. 

Choose  other  cards  from  list  given 
here — the  latest — or  include  in  your 
order  the  names  of  any  well-known  stars. 
Real  photos,  sepia  glossy,  3d.  each,  216 
doz.  On  sale  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Full  list  of  nearly  2,000 
postcards  sent  free  on  request. 


Robert  AUen 
Alan  Baxter 
Charles  Bickford 
Mary  Brian 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Peggy  Conklin 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Madge  Evans 
Sonnie  Hale 
Charlotte  Henry 
Frank  Lawton 


Margaret  Lindsay 
Francis  Lister 
Frank  McHugh 
Maureen  O'SuUivan 
LiUi  Palmer 
Nova  Pilbeim 
Norma  Shearer 
Onslow  Stevens 
James  Stewart 
Robert  Taylor 
Desmond  Tester 
Eleanore  Whitney 


POST TH IS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To  "  PICTl  RKliOER  ■  BALON. 

W  U»ng  Acre.  UmdoD.  W.C.H 
Please  enml  me  u  »  ineinl>pr  of  the  "  Ptc- 
tiiret;t>er  *'  PoaU-jkrd  ( hib  and  send  ine 
Membership  l^vd  and  full  parUculan  of 
discounts,  etc.,  on  future  orders.  I  enclose 
order  f&r  not  less  than  one  dojten  '*  Plct^u*- 
troer "  poitcarda,  price  2 '6  di\ren.  Please 
inchlde  with  my  order  your  5  •  Postcard 
Alburn/^.  I  en«  I.>pe  1;- extra  (or  2,- ertra  if 
the  album  d*  luice  Is  chosen)  to  cow  co«t  of 
pv.rt*re  and  packing  on  my  idft. 

Name  *  


Address. 


I 


F.O.  So.. 

OvcracM  rrmien  «k*aM  »liaVm  3/-  uta 

to  coTTT  packinll  aa<f  pMtafc  at  V-  eitn  It 
album  ii  t^xt  l«  irquired. 

*OiM  P.O.  »nd  Co.;  luid  makx  ^jiAAt  to 
"THK  PIcri  RKOOER. 

Irak  Frf€  StcU  euaomfrl  vta  ht  ttfuiiwi  !• 


L/rijA  Frt€  SUJtf  maomfrl  IrW  &«  twfuhwd  !•  | 
pttmiifCltmrf4UltmtiihtlrriM.nc..iHil3t  I 
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^  YOU 
can  all  be 
A  L  U  R  A 
lovelies. . . 

Alura  Colour  Wave  Set  enables  you  to 
give  your  hair  deep,  lasting  waves  and 
chic   curls,   plus    extra   colour  brilliance. 

A  shade  for  every  shade  of  hair — Black, 
Brown,  Auburn,  Light  Chestnut,  Blonde,  and 
Natural  for  White,  Platinum,  or  Bleached 
Hair.  Quick  drying,  leaves  no  deposit  on  the 
hair.  Alura  is  guaranteed  harmless  and  is  not 
a  dye.  Every  bottle  contains  sufficient  for 
15  Colour  Wave  Sets, 

From  Boots,  Timothy  Whites  and  Taylors, 
and    all    leading    Stores,    Chemists,  and 
Hairdressers. 

NESTLE    Alura  Booklet  sent  free  on  request. 

PLURfl 

COLOUR  WAVE  SET 

If  your  local  supplier  is  out  of  stock,  send 
P.O.    for    Is.  3d.,  stating  shade  required,  to 

C.  NESTLE  &  CO.,  LTD..  48  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET.  LONDON.  W.I 


talking  to  her  escort  about  cashing 
a  cheque. 

"Have  you  established  credit 
here.'  "  Saratago  demanded  with  a 
rough  familiarity  that  made  Lucille 
freeze,  especially  when  the  escort 
countered  :  "  Say,  do  you  know  who 
this  is  ?  Miss  Gloria  van  Rensleeve." 

"Very  funny — -hah,  hah,  hah," 
Saratoga  sneered.  When  later  he 
advised  a  client  in  Lucille' s  hearing 
to  "go  outside  if  you  want  to  shoot 
your  face  off,"  she  decided  in  favour 
of  the  request  :  "  Saratoga,  will  you 
meet  me  in  the  garden  when  you're 
free?  " 

On  her  way  to  the  rendezvous  she 
saw  Miss  van  Rensleeve  talking 
earnestly  to  Johnny,  who  appeared 
to  be  listening  with  interest.  The  dis- 
covery made  Lucille's  subsequent 
question  almost  wistful.  "Saratoga, 
why  do  you  dislike  me  so  ?  I  don't 
want  you  to  take  it  wrongly  when 
I  suggest  that  you  should  be  more 
diplomatic  with  the  patrons.  I 
know  you  had  to  be  stern  with  the 
people  you  used  to  deal  with,  but 
now  it's  different.  " 

"I  don't  see  why.  We  were  doing 
very  well  before  you  came  along 
and  went  to  Johnny's  head.  Now 
everything  has  to  be  high  class — • 
even  these  uniforms.  Making  us 
look  like  a  lot  of  piccolo  players. 
But  you  ain't  foolin'  me.  You  can 
drag  Johnny  down  to  your  Park 
Avenue  level  if  you  want  to,  but 
I'm  not  having  a  hand  in  it." 

"And  that  goes  for  us,  too," 
Lucille,  aware  that  Honeysuckle,  six 
foot  tall,  and  Bicarbonate,  with 
plenty  to  put  behind  a  straight 
left,  made  a  daring  announcement. 
•  "Listen,  boys,  before  we  go  any 
further.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I'm 
just  as  much  interested  in  Johnny's 
welfare  as  you.  You  see,  I  love 
him." 

If  Lucille  had  half  hoped  that  the 
sincere  sentiment  would  touch  the 
trio's  better  natures,  disappoint- 
ment was  in  store.  Certainly  Sara- 
toga adopted  a  more  persuasive 
manner  with  the  patrons,  but 
Johnny's  three  henchmen,  Lucille 
was  convinced,  hated  her  as  much 
as  ever.  Within  a  week  her  white 
poodle,  Tarzan,  a  survival  of  the  old 
life,  disappeared.  A  subsequent 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  announc- 
ing that  a  white  poodle  had  been 
found  by  the  owners  Of  77  Palm 
Drive,  was  taken  up  by  Johnny,  who 
went  to  collect.  He  came  back  with 
the  poodle  and  full  of  suppressed 
excitement  about  a  young  woman — 
a  Miss  Carstairs. 

"Her  uncle,  the  Colonel  Evelyn 
Carstairs,  is  the  boss  there,  and  no 
mistake,"  he  explained  to  Lucille. 
"He's  real  class;  haughty,  but  not 
when  you  know  him.  As  for  the 
girl,  she's  swell.  She  came  along 
here  the  other  night;  the  one 
Saratoga  ticked  off  for  wanting  to 
cash  a  cheque." 

"Oh  I  I  thought  she  was  a  Miss 
van  Rensleeve." 

"  No.  The  name's  Carstairs,  sure 
enough.  Nancy  Carstairs.  Say,  I'm 
going  right  now  to  get  her  a  little 
present  for  finding  Tarzan."  He 
came  back  in  half  an  hour  with 
a  silver  sauceboat  that  would  have 
praced  an  alderman's  table.  Wisely, 
Lucille  made  no  comment  other 
than  to  say  she  was  sure  Johnny's 
friends  would  be  pleased,  but  he  was 
too  quick  for  her. 

"Come,  now;  this  ain't  right, 
is  it?  Too — too  much  stuff  in  it," 
he  suggested. 

"  It  is  a  little  ornate." 

"Yeah.  1  figured,  if  I  sent  it, 
she'd  have  to  write  to  me." 

"You'd  like  to  see  her  again.'  " 
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This  time  Johnny  was  not  so  good 
at  thought  reading. 

"Sure;  but  I  realise  I've  a  lot  to 
learn.  I — I  wonder.  Would  you 
help  me — ^to  get  the  social  angle, 
I  mean — when  I  invite  her  out." 

So  Lucille  took  Johnny  to  the 
Santa  Monica  Club  and  reminded 
him  to  light  her  cigarette,  and  not  to 
whistle,  snap  his  fingers,  or  shout 
"  Hey,  waiter  !  "  when  calling  for  the 
bill.  "Captain,  I'm  coming  in  here 
Thursday  night  with  a  young  lady, 
and  I  want  plenty  of  service," 
Johnny  announced  confidently  at 
the  door.  "See  that  you  have  three 
waiters  standing  near  my  table 
looking  at  me  every  second." 

The  following  night  she  restrained 
him  from  sending  as  many  as  three 
dozen  orchids  for  Miss  Carstairs  to 
wear  at  dinner.  He  took  her  advice 
meekly  and  she  couldn't  resist 
putting  a  red  carnation  in  his 
lapel. 

"That's  your  diploma,"  she  said 
smiling.  "  Good-bye  and  good  luck!" 

She  atoned  for  this  heroic  feat 
by  appearing  in  her  Uving-room  in 
her  prettiest  negligee  with  (rare 
woman's  glory)  her  fair  hair  over 
her  shoulders  at  the  time  when 
Johnny  might  be  expected  home. 
His  dark  eyes  were  keenly  alive 
as  he  took  off  his  muffler. 

"  What  an  evening  !  Her  uncle  ■ 
went  for  that  book  of  poems  we 
sent  inst'ead  of  the  sauceboat  in  a  • 
big  way.  .\nd  the  one  orchid  ! 
Was  Nancy  nuts  about  that  ?  She's 
even  prettier  than  I  thought.  You 
ought  to  see  her." 

"I'd  like  to.  What  about 
Saturday  week?  I'm  having  a  few 
people  in." 

"Fine.  I'll  ask  her.  I'm  going 
to  see  her  for- the  next  three  nights. 
Say,  Lucille,  you  look  done  in.  I 
forgot  it  was  so  late.  You — you 
look  kinda  different." 

"How,  Johnny? 

"Nothing  much;  just  difierent." 
Nevertheless,  that  look  of  Johnny's 
enabled  Lucille  to  take  more  interest 
in  putting  on  the  black  taffetas, 
simple  but  flattering  to  her  com- 
plexion and  style,  for  Saturday 
week's  party. 

The  moment  Miss  Carstairs 
entered  the  room,  Lucille  remem- 
bered her — petite  with  an  attrac- 
tively insolent  white  face  and  red 
mouth.  Whatever  her  name  now, 
she  certainly  had  been  Miss  van 
Rensleeve  on  the  occasion  of  her 
last  visit. 

"Miss  Carstairs  looks  very  lively," 
Lucille  commented  to  Johnny  in  a 
quiet  moment,  suppressing  mention 
of  the  fact  that  his  special  guest  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  sober.  "  You 
did  say  Palm  Drive  was  the  ancestral 
home,  didn't  you?  " 

"  Sure;  as  long  as  the  old  boy,  her 
uncle,  can  keep  it  up;  which, 
between  you  and  me,  he's  doubtful 
of  doing.  It's  tough  when  people 
like  that  have  a  bad  break." 

Lucille   said   nothing,    reserving  - 
speech  for  a  friend  who  was  leaving. 
"Mary."  she  inquired  aside,  "didn't 
you  rent  77,  Palm  Driv?  la,st  year?  " 

"Yes;  a  charming  place.  I  did 
so  want  it  this  year,  but  someone 
else  took  it." 

Determined  to  have  a  talk  with 
Miss  Nancy.  Lucille  deliberately 
buttonholed  the  girl  as  she  was  on 
the  point  of  going.  "Sit  down.  Miss 
Carstairs.  I  haven't  seen  anything 
of  you." 

"So  s-s — sorry  to  say  g  g'bye.^ 
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Lovely  party.  Really  must  be 
going."  The  lovely  society  lady 
took  three  steps,  tottered,  and  fell. 
"Oh,  Johnny,  my  heart!"  she 
breathed  as  he  hurried  to  bend  over 
her. 

"Take  her  to  my  room,"  Lucille 
ordered,  "and  send  for  the  doctor." 

"  Xo,  don't  send  for  him.  Fetch 
iny  Uncle  EvehTi,  Johnny,  please." 
Nancy  begged,  coming  to  as  she  was 
lifted  on  to  the  bed.  In  Johnny  s 
absence,  Lucille,  ha\-ing  found  a 
box  of  breath  tablets  in  Nancy's 
clenched  hand,  administered  a  cold 
shower  which  elicited  screams  and 
pleas  for  mercy.  "I  did  have  a 
heart  attack,"  Nancy  contended, 
emerging     from     the  bathroom. 

You're  in  love  with  Johnny, 
aren't  you?  That's  why  you  hate 
me.  Well,  you've  had  things  all 
your  life.  I  haven't  When  Uncle 
Evelyn  inherited  a  little  money,  we 
tried  to  beha\  e  as  if  we  were  decent 
p>eople.  Mis.s  Sutton,  do  give  me  a 
chance.  Don  t  tell  Johnny  that  I 
lied  about  my  blue  blood  There, 
he  comes." 

She  relaxed  once  more  on  the  pillows 
while  Uncle  Evelyn — middle- 
aged  and  not  bad  looking,  but  with 
what  Lucille  privately  considered 
a  put  up  manner — condoled  with  the 
invalid. 

Johnny's  concern 
the  only  genuine 
feeling  in  the  room. 
Lucille  during  the 
every  free  moment 
sjjent  by  Johnny  at  the  Carstairs', 
that  there  was  only  one  course  open. 

"Johnny,"  she  said,  arriving  in 
his  office  as  he  put  down  the  tele- 
phone, having  apparently  been  in 
communication  about  boat  tickets 
for  Europe.  "Something  1  must 
tell  you.  I — I've  decided  to  leave 
here — altogether,  I  mean." 

"Lucille!  Why?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  get 
you.  This  isn't  your  racket.  You 
only  got  it  because  you  had  nothing 
else." 

"It's  not  really  yours,  either, 
Johnny.  I  want  you  to  know,  all 
the  same,  that,  though  I  have  to  go, 
I've  never  been  happier  than  I 
have  here." 


was,  she  felt, 
exhibition  of 
It  dawned  on 
ensuing  days, 
of  which  was 
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"And  I've  never  had  a  better 
break  than  working  with  you. 
It'll  seem  strange  without  you. 
Wait.  I've  been  buying  the  kind 
of  art  you  like  lately.  No  sauce- 
boats.  This  is  by  an  old  master; 
if  you'll  take  it  for  a  keepsake.  " 

She  saw  in  a  minute  that  the 
miniature  in  Johnny's  hand  was  a 
cheap  fake  and  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  as  to  its  original  owner. 
Bicarbonate,  coming  in  with  two 
hundred  dollars  in  cash,  which  he 
laid  on  the  table,  appeared  to  have 
suspicions,  too.  He  stared  so  hard 
at  Lucille  that  she  decided  not  to 
comment  on  the  gift,  and  her 
thanks  accordingly  were  somewhat 
hesitant  and  vague.  Outside  the 
office  she  almost  ran  down  Bi- 
carbonate, Saratoga  and  Honey- 
'suckle,  who  demanded  to  have  a 
word  with  her. 

"  It's    none    of    our  business," 
ratoga  began,  "  but  we  re  Johnny's 
Is,  and  we're  wise  to  the  cash 
present  you  took  off  him  just  now.  " 

"Then  you're  wrong.  I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  your  rudeness  !  '  she 
dared.  "  If  you're  such  friends  of 
Johnny's,  why  don't  you  do  some 
real  work?  Find  out  who  the 
Carstairs  people  are,  and  find  out 
who  sold  him  this  ahd  a  dozen  more 


very  likely  priceless  old  masters.  ' 

She  left,  hoping  they  were 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  telling  herself  she  was  glad  to 
shake  the  casino  dust  off  her  feet. 
They  were  more  deeply  implanted 
than  she  imagined,  however,  for  the 
next  day  saw  her  mounting  the 
steps  to  find  the  trio  looking  Uke 
whipped  dogs. 

"We've  been  thrown  out,"  Sara- 
toga confessed  in  answer  to  her 
"Good  evening."  "It's  a  long 
storj-,  and  it  wouldn't  do  any  good 
to  tell  it,  except  to  Johnny ;  and  he 
won't  listen." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  persuade  him  to 
listen.  Suppose  you  meet  me  in  his 
office  in  five  minutes." 

On  fire  with  curiosity,  Lucille 
thankfully  found  Johnny  at  his 
desk.  "I'm  glad  you  came,"  he 
said  and  dashed  Lucille's  hopes, 
roused  by  a  wholly  sincere  smile, 
with  :  "  I've  been  getting  out 
figures  and  I  can  give  you  a  cheque 
for  your  share  in  this  place." 

"Meaning  you're  quitting  this 
racket?    Oh,  Johnny,  why?  " 

"  Isn't  good  enough,  I  want  a 
business  I  can  run  in  the  day  time; 
something  I  can  advertise  and  be 
proud  of.  It's  thanks  to  yoii  I 
feel  that  way,  Lucille." 

Thrilled  as  she  had  never  been. 
Lucille  forced  herself  to  be  loyal  and 
keep  her  head.  "The  boys  are 
outside,"  she  said.  "Come  in  all 
of  you.  They  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  ine,  if  you  don't  mind,"  she 
added. 

"Sure;  it's  nothing  we  can't  say 
to  Johnny.  After  all,  he  knows 
three-quarters,  and  he  might  as 
well  hear  the  rest,"  Saratoga 
admitted.  "Well,  you  see.  Mi.ss 
Sutton,  we  was  jealous  of  Johnny 
taking  up  with  you,  a  society  dame; 
so  we  hired  Gert  Malloy — that's 
Nancy  Carstairs  —  to  vamp  Johnny 
and  put  him  off  your  type.  We 
hired  77  Palm  Drive  and  we  took 
on  a  pal.  Dictionary  McKinney, 
who  sells  dime  miniatures  and  can 
talk  like  a  swell.  He  played  L'ncle 
Evelyn.  Yeah,  but  we  didn't  figure 
he'd  touch  Johnny  for  cash  on  the 
family  heirlooms  and  two  hundred 
dollars  for  quitting  the  country, 
'cos  of  poor  Nancy's  health  and  the 
mortgage  on  the  family  property 
falling  in." 

Well,  it  wasn't  thanks  to  you 
boys  I  kept  my  money," 
Johnny  thrust  in,  "seeing  that  I  got 
wise  to  the  miniature  at  an  art  dealers 
and  socked  McKinney,  good  and 
plenty,  before  any  cash  was  paid 
on  boat  tickets.  Gee,  I  don't  know 
what's  bad  enough  for  you  boys, 
trj'ing  to  make  a  mug  out  of  your 
best  friend  I  But  I  can  tell  you 
this  :  Where  we're  going  there'll 
be  no  door,  no  bar,  and  no  gambling 
table.    I'm  going  up,  and  if  you 

care  to  come  w'th  me  " 

"You  mean  it,  Johnny?  What 
about  Miss  Sutton?"  Saratoga  asked. 
Lucille  held  her  breath. 

"Miss  Sutton  says  she  mast 
leave,"  Johnny  said  gravely. 

"But,  look.  We  said  we  only 
thought  she  was  no  good.  Maybe, 
if  we  apologised.  .  .  "  Saratoga  began 
magnanimously. 

Lucille  did  not  stay  to  hear  more. 
She  started  to  run,  not  caring  where 
or  how,  seeing  that  she  could  hear 
Johnny's  flying  feet  in  hot  pursuit. 
If  she  had  seen  the  trio  on  the  steps, 
exchanging  bets  as  to  whether 
Johnny  would  catch  up  with  her 
and  having  to  pay  out  when  he 
did,  how  she  would  have  laughed  ! 
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Miss  Dorothy  Uicksoii 

has  infinite  understanding  and  \ympathj!  for 
the  troubles  of  a  young  girl's  heart.  Is  there  a 
message  for  jou  in  tJte  advice  she  gives  here  ? 


%3o  many  young  people  have  asked  me  this  question 
— and  many  I  know  would  fight  shy  of  even 
mentioning  it,  yet  they  wonder,  and  all  the  while 
love  goes  by  ! 

Now  let's  be  frank  and  open.  \Vhat  do  men 
fall  for?  Personality?  —  up  to  a  p>oint.  Brains? 
—  well,  they're  important.  Yet,  unreasonable 
as  it  may  be,  it's  Beaut)',  glamorous  beauty  that 
kindles  the  flame  of  love.  And  by  beauty  I  don't 
mean  a  figure  of  \'enus  and  classic  perfection  of 
features.  No  !  What  a  man  admires  is  a  woman 
who  is  vibrant,  alive,  with  the  rosy  blush  of  youth 
on  her  cheeks.  It  is  colour — natural,  radiant  colour 
that  gives  a  woman  glamour,  attractiveness, 
appeal!  And  you  can  have  this  beauty  for  your 
own. 

Khasana  Blush  Cream  is  a  soft  fragrant  cream 
which  turns  to  a  natural  rosy  blush  the  moment 
you  apply  it.  \o  matter  what  your  type  of 
colouring  is,  dark  or  fair  or  redhead,  Khasana 
Blush  Cream  is  your  colouring,  your  natural  skin 
tone.  So  easy  to  apply,  it  is  waterproof  and  kiss 
proof — one  application  lasts  all  day.  Just  tr\'  it  and 
watch  the  transfoiTnation — you're  younger,  you're 
alive,  so  lovely  and  so  lovable  I ' 

KltcUami 

BLUSH  CREAIH 


kha>:iiia  BlusliCrc.ini 
cm  Ix:  had  in  lour 
colours:  Blush  Light 
lor    Blondes:    BIunIi  ? 
Dark   lor  Bruno((o>  ^ 
aNoCoralandt  arminc  ^ 
for  those  who  favour 
deeper  colouring 

Trial  size-  Gd. 

★  Aik  for  KfiOiuna  Lipstick  m  matching  colours 
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WIVES  NEVER  KNOW 

"HE  famous  marital 
comedy  team  consisting 
of  Charlie  Ruggles  and 
Mary  Boland  provide 
most  of  the  fun  by  their 
clever  characterisations  in  this 
hectic  matrimonial  farce,  which 
is  apt  to  wear  a  little  thin  in 
humour  at  times,  but  neverthe- 
less provides  quite  good  enter- 
tainment. 

The  "villain"  of  the  piece,  who 
throws  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
smooth  running  machinery  of  the 
Ruggles  and  Boland  married  life, 
is  played  by  Adolphe  Menjou. 

He  is  exceedingly  good  as  a 
best  seller  novelist  who  does  not 
believe  in  marriage  and  urges 
Ruggles  to  do  something  des- 
perate so  that  his  wife  may  have 
the  unique  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  forgive  him. 

He  also  persuades  Mary  Boland 
that  her  married  life  is  a  humdrum 
affair,  and  the  result  of  his  inter- 
ference is  that  Ruggles  goes  out 
on  the  loose  and  gets  entangled 
with  a  French  actress. 

Mary  Boland  tries  to  put  on  the 
"forgiveness  act,"  but  it  does  not 
quite  pan  out  that  way.  Matters 
are  further  comphcated  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  actress  turns  out 
to  be  an  old  flame  of  Menjou,  who 
has  been  trying  to  make  him  marry 
her  for  years. 

The  situations  are  broadly  farcical 
and,  although  at  times  over-pro- 
longed, well  turned,  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  touch  of  satire  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  modern  philosfjphy. 

Charlie  Kuggles  draws  an  exceed- 
ingly good  character  of  the  guileless 
husband  who  is  led  to  believe  it  will 
plea.se  his  wife  if  he  kicks  over  the 
traces.  His  obvious  embarra.ssment 
is  as  convincing  as  it  is  amusing. 

Mary  Boland,  too,  is  a  recogni.sable 
type,  despite  the  necessary  comedy 
exaggerations. 

As  the  temperamental  French 
actress,  V'ivienne  Osborne  is  very 
good  indeed. 

ALL  IN 

Broad  comedy,  which  develops 
into  slapstick  of  a  highly 
pojjular  order,  is:  the  basis  of  the 
new  Ralph  Lynn  vehicle,  and 
generally  it  provides  good  entertain- 
ment, in  spite  of  its  lack  of  subtlety. 

Ralph  Lynn  is  well  served  with 
material  as  the  milksop  nephew  of 
a  touchy  but  wealthy,  sporting  uncle 
who  leaves  him  his  racing  stable  in 
his  will. 

Up  till  the  time  of  the  legacy, 
Archie  Slott  had  fjeen  brought  up 
by  his  aunt  (ienesta,  and  his  main 
interest  was  in  a  home  for  working 
girl.s  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  turn 
the  stables. 

However,  a  visit  to  them  changes 
Archie's  outlook,  for  there  he  finds 
Kay,  the  attractive  daughter  of  the 
trainer,  who  persuades  him  to  keej) 
them  going  and  not  to  scratch  the 
Iwtrsc  his  undc  hatl  ent<;re<l  for  the 
Derby. 

:<4 


However,  things  were  not  as  easy 
as  all  that,  and  before  the  race 
Archie  finds  himself  the  possessor 
of  an  all-in-wre.stling  stadium  and 
well  up  against  Aunt  Genesta,  who 
enlists  the  clergy  to  bring  back  her 
erring  nephew  to  the  "straight  and 
narrow." 

The  action  is  kept  going  by 
Marcel  \'arnel  at  commendable 
speed  and  the  scenes  of  all-in 
wrestling  provide  a  very  good 
example  of  slapstick  fooling.  Ralph 
I^ynn  gets  mixed  up  in  these,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  life  of  a 
comedian  certainly  has  its  ups  and 
downs. 

He  puts  up  a  good  performance  in 
his  own  particular  vein  as  Archie,  and 
is  ably  supported  by  Sydney  Fair- 
brother  as  Genesta. 

Claude  Dampicr  is  sound  as  the 
trainer  and  his  daughter  is  most 
attracti\  ely  played  by  CHna  Malo.  . 

Ciibb  McLaughlin  turns  in  a  sound 
performance  as  a  clergyman  and  Jack 
Barty  is  amusing  as  an  all-in  wrestler, 
who  starts  a  fight  directly  he  hears  a 
bell  anywhere;  a  trait  that  proves  to 
be  very  embarrassing  for  Archie. 

Several  well-known  all-in  wrestlers 
are  included  in  the  cast,  and  they 
certainly  put  all  the  vigour  one  could 
want  into  their  roles. 

BULLETS  OR  BALLOTS 

A return  to  conventional  gangster 
melodrama,  which  is  lacking 
somewhat  in  the  punch  that  charac- 
terised many  of  its  predecessors, 
mainly  perhaps  because  it  has  more 
conversation. 

Edward  G.  Robinson  is  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  for  a  change,  and 
gives  a  characteristically  aggressive 
study  as  a  detective  who  iy  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  cause  of 
justice. 

As  Johnnie  Blake,  he  lets  himself  be 
dismissed  from  the  police  force  in 
order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Al 
Kruger,  a  gangster  whose  organisa- 
tions are  a  menace  to  the  city. 


He  succeeds  in  this,  and  when 
Kruger  is  "bumped  off"  by  a  rival, 
Bugs  Fenner,  he  is  able  to  take  his 
place  and  rule  the  gang. 

Having  achieved  his  object,  he  is 
enabled  to  tell  the  police  who  are  the 
brains  behind  the  rackets.  This 
leads  to  a  wholesale  raid,  during 
which  Blake  and  Fenner  meet  and 
.shoot  each  other. 

There  is  a  slight  love  interest 
introduced  by  Joan  Blondell,  but  the 
interest  mainly  concentrates  on  the 
rough  stuff. 

Joan  Blondell,  however,  introduces 
the  necessary  touch  of  romance 
cleverlj'  and  attractively. 

Barton  MacLane  provides  a  con- 
vincing type  of  gangster  as  Kruger 
and  Humphrey  lioggart  is  highly 
effective  as  Fenner. 

The  development  is  logical  enough 
and  there  are  twists  which  lead  to  the 
unexpected  happening  in  a  manner 
which  keeps  your  interest  quite  well 
held. 

There  is  also  a  sound  atmosphere 
which  adds  realism  to  the  proceedings. 
— Lionel  Collier. 

LADIES  IN  LOVE 

Janet  Gaynor,  Constance  Bennett, 
Loretta  Young,  Simone  Simon 
in  one  picture.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  winnah  ;  Janet  Gaynor  ! 
— For  the  rest,  the  story  of  Ladies 
In  Love,  slightly  reminiscent  of 
Sally,  Irene  and  Mary,  is  inclined 
to  be  confusing  at  first  and  im- 
probable at  the  finish,  and  the  picture 
is  left  to  rely  on  it  s  stellar  appeal 
and  its  individual  incident. 

Janet,  Constance  and  Loretta, 
out  for  adventure,  take  an  expen- 
sive flat  in  Budapest.  Each  has  a 
different  ambition.  Janet  is  the 
motherly  sort  who  wants  love  with  a 
husband  and  children  attached. 
Constance,  sophisticated,  wants  a 
rich  husband  with  or  without  love 
attached.  Loretta,  innocence  per- 
sonified, wants  a  hat  shop  with  no 
love  at  all  attached . 

All  eventually  achieve  their  desire 
after  Janet  has  nearly  lost  her  Don 
Ameche,  Loretta  has  had  her  heart 
broken  in  a  romance  with  an  aristo- 
cratic playboy  and  Connie  has  lost 
the  particular  millionaire  she  really 
loved  (Paul  Lukas)  to  a  precocious 
schoolgirl  (Simone  Simon  who  has 
little  more  than  a  bit).  The  middle- 
aged  Luka's  nose-dive  for  a  child 
apparently  almost  young  enough 
to  be  his  grand-daughter  is  neither 
plausible  nor  pleasant. 

Of  the  series  of  boy  friends  who 


Ralph  Lynn  (icinunslralei  in  this 
of  a  comedian  has 


scene  jrorii  "  Aii  In"  thalthelije 
its  ups  and  downs  ! 


flit  in  and  out  as  sounding  boards 
for  the  girls'  emotions  Ameche  and 
Alan  Mowbray,  magnificent  as  a 
temperamental  illusionist,  are  the 
most  interesting  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  their  scenes  are  with  Janet, 
coupled  with  a  sympathetic  role 
and  her  own  flair  for  comedy,  give 
her  the  decision. — M.  D.  P. 

••YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Paramount.      American.       "A"  certificate 
Romantic  comedy.    Runs  71  minutes. 

George  Raft  Johnny  Lamb 

Dolores  Costello  Barrvmore 

Lucille  Sutton 

Ida  Lupino  Gert  Malloy 

Reginald  Owen  "Dictionary"  McKinney 

James  Gleason  Saratoga 

Lynne  Overman  Honeysuckle 

Edgar  Kennedy...  Bicarbonate 

Richard  "Skeets"  Gallagher 

Perry  Barnes 

Robert  Gleckler  Slick  Doran 

Richard  Powell  Benedict 

Directed  bv  Alexander  Hall,  from  a  storv  bv 
William  R.  Lipman  and  William  H.  Wright. 

Breezy  comedy  dealing  with  a 
gambler's  social  climbing,  ft 
has  a  full  quota  of  laughs  and  is  par- 
ticularly snappy  in  dialogue. 

George  Raft  puts  plenty  of  human 
feeling  and  no  little  punch  into  his 
interpretation  of  Johnny  L^mb, 
owner  of  a  gambling  saloon,  who 
refuses  to  lend  Lucille  Sutton,  an 
attractive  society  girl,  money  which 
she  would  lose  at  his  tables,  but  so 
impressed  is  he  with  her  palatial 
home — heavily  mortgaged — -that  he 
persuades  her  to  become  his  partner 
in  the  promotion  of  a  "smart" 
casino. 

Johnny's  three  pals,  Saratoga, 
Bicarbonate,  and  Honeysuckle,  how- 
ever, object  to  him  going  high-hat, 
mistrusting  Lucille,  and  secretly 
plot  with  Gert  Malloy  and  Dictionary 
McKinney,  two  confidence  tricksters, 
to  cure  him  of  his  social  aspirations. 

At  first  they  succeed,  but  when 
Gert  and  Dictionary  try  to  double- 
cross  them  and  Johnny  at  the  same 
time,  Johnny  sees  through  the 
scheme  and  gives  such  a  devastating 
exhibition  of  fisticuffs  and  verbal 
fireworks  that  they  are  only  too 
willing  to  welcome  Lucille  as  his 
permanent  partner. 

The  humour  is  of  the  broad  variety 
and  it  is  gained  by  exaggerating 
easily  recognisable  types. 

Dolores  Costello  Barrymore  dis- 
plays picturesque  charm  as  Lucille, 
while  Ida  Lupino  is  well  cast  as  the 
provocative  Gert. 

Credits  are  due  to  Reginald  Owen, 
James  Gleason,  Edgar  Kennedy  and 
Lynne  Overman  for  their  comedy 
characterisations. 

••LITTLE  MISS  NOBODY 

loth  Centurv-h'nx.   American.   "U"  certificate. 
Drama.    Runs  72  mimiles. 

Jane  Withers   Judy  Devlin 

(ane  Harwell  Martha  Br.idley 

Uali'H  Morgan  Gerald  Dexter 

.Sara  Haden..  Teresa  Lewis 

Harry  Carey  John  Russell 

Hetty  Jean  Hainey  Sfary  Dorsey 

Thomas  Jackson...  Dutch  Miller 

|a(  KiK  Morrow  Junior  Sinythe 

1ki>  Prohty  IHector  Smythe 

(■.i.AUDiA  Coleman  Sybil  Smythe 

Donald  Haines  Harold  Slade 

(  LARKNCK  H.  Wilson.'  Herman  Sladc 

Lilian  Harmer   Jessica  Tagitert 

Directed  bv  John  Hlyslone.  Screen  play  by 
l.on  Hreslow,  Paul  Burger  and  Edward  EHscu. 

Jane  Withers  carries  the  weight  of 
this  picture  on  her  young 
shoulders  and  forms  the  main 
entertainment  angle  in  a  production 
which,  starting  off  with  very  pleas- 
ing juvenile  studies,  suddenly 
develops  into  crime  melodrama  com- 
plete with  a  killing. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  incon- 
gruities should  be  allowed  to  mar  the 
work  of  a  little  star  who  is  definitely 
clever. 

{continued  on  page  36) 
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Beauty  for  to-day 
or  always  • .  • 

VOU  wouldn't  apptx  your  powder  with  a  dirty  puff,  yet  you 
•  may  be  takinj  a  far  more  aerious  risk  by  mint  a  powder 
which  h  not  pure.  Buty-Tone  Face  Powder,  which  is  made 
from  the  purest  possible  infredients,  means  beauty;  not  just 
(or  to-day,  but  daring  the  years  to  come  ! 

Try  it  for  yourself,  and  you  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  you 
have  never  used  a  softer,  more  clinginj  face  powder.  But  make 
quite  sure  that  you  are  using  the  shade  which  accentuates  your 
penonality.  It  may  be  FLachel  No.  2,  Peach  or  even  Lido.  A 
card  to  us  will  settle  the  point.  It  will  bring  samples  of  the 
moat  popular  Buty-Tone  shades  by  return  of  post.  Post  your 
cart  to-day  to  : — Beauty  Proprietaries,  Ltd..  Eagle  House, 
Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

Even  the  colouring  matter  used  in  Buty-To/ie  face 
fomder,  is  edible,  os  used  in  the  choicest  foodstuffs. 
Ejitrotagant  t  Perhaps,  but  just  another  Buty-Tone 
tafefuard  t  Price  II-  from  all  the  better  Hairdressers, 
Chemists  and  stores. 


^el  ll'n  s 

DRY  METHOD 

BelUn's  Wouderstoen  erases  needless  Hair  instantly 
and  with  no  unpleasant  chemicals.  You  just  rotate 
tbe  dainty  disc  over  the  skin  and  embarrassing  hair  is 
soon  whisked  away.  A  tew  minutes  before  the  dance 
or  social  event  will  ensure  hairless,  satin  smooth  skin. 
Beliin's  Woaderstoen  has  been  recommended  by  tbe 
Medical  Profession  for  many  years. 

Facial  slse  (for  Cbln,  Cheeks  and  Upper  Lip)  5/6* 
De  Loxe  sixe  (for  arms  and  legs)  13/6. 

From  all  Stores,  Chemists  and  Hairdressers.      If  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  send  P.O.  to 
FASSETT  &  JOHNSON,  LTD., 
86    aerkenwell    Road,  E.C.1. 


fiellin's 


FOR  REMOVING  HAIR 
FROM  FACE  &  LIMBS 


TAKES  YOUR  MIND  OFF  YOUR  COMPLEXION 


I  EVAN 


WILLIAMS 


1  SHAMPOO 


PRESERVES 
THE  NATURAL 
SOFTNESS  AND 

DELICATE  TEXTURE 

OF  FINE  HAIR 

The  finishing  toudi : — 
To  give  your  hair  a  lovely  sheen 
Use  Evan  Williams  Brilllantine. 


Hurry  for  your  copy  of  "Picturtgper" 
Christmas    Annual   now  —  btfort 
tbefre  all  sold  out. 


WONDERFUL  ROMANCES 
of  the  SCREEN 


PASSIONATE  episodes  .  .  .  real-life  romance  .  .  . 
the  loves  of  glorious  stars  of  the  screen  are 
xe-lived  in  the  100  wonderful  pages  of  "  Picturegoer  " 
Christmas  ^\nnual.  Here  is  the  greatest  film  thrill  of 
the  year — the  finest  value  you've  ever  seen  for  si.x- 
pcnce.  Page  after  page  of  gorgeous  pictures  in  rich 
glowing  photogravure  .  .  .  TWENTY-FOUR  superb 
whole  page  portraits  .  .  .  intimate  articles  that  you'll 
adore  .  .  .  provocative  pecpw  into  the  private  lives  of 
your  favourites. 

Who  is  the  Screen's  most  frightful  iiend  .  .  .  and 
what  does  his  wife  think  about  him?  W  hat  did 
Frcdric  March  confess  in  the  very  private  letters  he 
wrote  to  a  movie-struck  girl  ?  Hw  matr/  romattcts 
has  htmJsomt  Robert  Taylor  bad  in  bis  own  life  ?  What 
is  lovely  Myma  Loy's  own  love  story  ? 
You'll  find  all  the  answers  to  these  and  hosts  more  tan- 
talising quesdons  in  this  grand  feast  of  film  thrills  and 
romance.  And  you'll  find  complete  stories,  reviews, 
critidsms — a  summary  of  the  important  successes  of 
1936  and  the  plans  for  1937  .  .  .  page  after  page  of 
entertainment  and  amusement — and  all  for  only  sixpence. 


Lovely  Myrno  Loy  c^OTrrted  dozens  of  mei 
but  gave  her  heart  to  .... You'll  know 
why  v/hen  you  see  "Picturegoer"  Christmas 
Annual. 


Here's  Freddy  March  busily 
writing  to  a  film  struck 
girl  —  his  letters  (ond 
hers  tool)  ore  in  "Picture- 
goer" Christmas  Annual. 


AMBROSE   WII.SON  S 


wufbam 

deligbttui  art  silk^ 
marocain  frock  (Model  V— ij' 
K4i>6)  is  the  latest  example 
of  the  wonderful  value  we 
are  offering.  Send  for  one 
note  to  try  on  in  your  own 
home  (without  obligation, 
of  course)  and  see  how 
effective  and  smart  it  is ! 

■  /^  DEPOSIT 
I'O  SECU  RES 

(returned  at  once  if  not  satis- 
fied) and  balance  may  be  paid  in 
small  monthly  instalments  of  2/6 
if  preferred  AT  NO  EXTRA 
COST.  FuU  Price  10/0  (Full 
W.  12/6).  PosUge  «d. 
Frock  has  teg  of  mttttoH  sleeves  and 
straight  skirt.  Front  basftie  is 
rdgul  with  frilling  to  match  neck. 
COLOURS.  Rnkv  Red,  Navy, 
Spindleberry  Pink,  Btack. 
SIZES.  SW.45,48.  W.46.48, 
M.  FaU  W.  49  ins. 

r—  SEND  NOW  — 
PloMt  iwnd  me   Prwk  iK.>9f<. 

IX  enck)«r  (VmpoD  CTn«e»l 
[>o!it»l  order  t.»  depcult  and  poaUrr 
wtth  my  full  luune  (Mr».  or  MIm) 
I  ftnd  addreM  And  will 
I    [>ay  tj«UDce  io  one 

Iciini  or  hy  monthly 
tnatalmenlA  of  2.tj. 
(Overwu  full  caab.l 

I»ati.'»fa<:tion 
ok  monkv  rk- 
KI  NDKU.   P.-I  .it 
_    (tore  lo  : — 


FimNG*  LENGTH 


COLOUR 


AMBROSE  WILSON  Ltd. 

OS4.  AmbroB  Bom*. 
«  VaaaiiaU  Bride*  Ro«l.  LoBdea,  S.W.t 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

**YOURS  FOR  THE 
ASKING 

♦♦LITTLE  MISS  NOBODY 

♦♦MURDER  IN  THE  BIG 
HOUSE 

c^LET'S  SING  AGAIN 
♦MIDNIGHT  PHANTOM 
♦FORGOTTEN  WOMEN 

GRANNIE  LAURIE 
♦THE  DEVIL  DOLL 
*LOVE  IN  EXILE 
♦EVERYBODY  DANCE 
THOROUGHBRED 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  •  •  *    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  *  *    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


She  is  cast  as  Judy  Devlin,  an 
orphan  in  a  children's  home  who  is 
always  getting  into  mischief.  No 
amount  of  punishment  alters  her, 
but  her  protective  influence  over  her 
weaker  sisters  makes  "her  the  idol  of 
them  all.  But  at  last  she  has  to  be 
sent  to  a  reform  school. 

She  escapes  on  the  way,  and  falls 
in  with  John  RusseU,  an  ex-convict, 
who  adopts  her.  Russell  is  being 
blackmailed  by  Dutch  Miller,  who 
overhears  Judy's  description  of  the 
grand  new  home  to  which  her  young 
friend,  Mary,  has  been  taken  by  a 
visitor  to  the  orphanage.  He  side- 
tracks Russell  and  accompanies 
Judy  to  the  house,  determined 
to  make  a  haul.  Russell  follows, 
and  in  a  desperate  encounter 
Dutch  is  shot  dead.  Eventually, 
Judy's  parentage  is  discovered, 
Russell  is  exonerated  from  the 
crime,  and  Judy  and  Mary  find 
all  their  childish  dreams  come  true. 

Besides  Jane  Withers,  whose 
engaging  personality  is  triumphant 
even  in  the  burgling  episodes, 
another  good  juvenile  jjerformance 
comes  from  Jackie  Morrow  as  Junior 
Smythe,  a  little  prig  who  visits  the 
home  with  his  mother. 

Ralph  Morgan  as  the  rich  father 
is  unable  to  make  anything  of  a 
rather  dull  and  shadowy  part. 

••MURDER  IN  THE  BIG 
HOUSE 

Warner.  American.  "/j  "  certificate. 

Murder  Mystery.    Runs  (Ml  minutes. 

Craig  KevNOi.os  Ken  Williams 

Ji  nk  Travis   .  Jane  Ko«crs 

Barton  .MacLahe  Det.  Capt.  Konrkc 

(osKFH  Kino   BiK  Mike  Kagan 

Josti-H  Crehan  Warden 

Ai>i>isoN  KicHARbs  Dan  Vanier 

RiciiAKu  Pi;rcell  Ed.  Slayden 

Oko.  K.  Stome   ..Weeper 

RvDir.  Aci;fp  Sig  Patton 

Carol  Hi  ohes  Gladys  Joy 

Chas.  MifJOLKTON   Dan  Stone 

Kdbt,  Kmf.tt  Kkane  City  Editor 

Directed  bv  Niek  Grindle. 

Somewhat  novel  spot-the-murderer 
plot  with  the  action  taking  place 
inside  a  prison.  Characterisation  is 
sound  and  de<luction  logical  with  a 
less  noticeable  supply  of  "red 
herring"  trails  than  usual. 
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Joseph  King  puts  over  a  very  good 
performance  as  Mike  Eagan,  an 
ex-racketeer,  running  straight,  who 
is  menaced  by  Ed.  Slayden,  a  gun- 
man. To  save  trouble  Mike  hits  a 
policeman,  hoping  to  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  thirty  days — the  judge  gives  him 
two  years.  Jane,  a  girl  Mike  had 
helped,  tells  a  reporter.  Ken  Wil- 
liams, why  he  had  gone  to  goal,  and 
he  spills  the  news  to  the  police,  who 
arrest  Slayden  and  send  him  up  for 
life  at  the  same  prison. 

Also  in  the  gaol  is  a  warder, 
Stone,  who  believes  that  Mike  had 
killed  his  son.  For  good  behaviour 
Mike  is  to  be  paroled,  in  spite  of  a 
fight  he  had  with  Slayden,  who  tried 
to  knife  him.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  is  found  murdered. 
The  plot  then  resolves  itself  into  an 
effort  to  spot  the  murderer,  and  it  is 
solved  by  Ken. 

Craig  Reynolds  presents  a  cheer- 
fully self-possessed  character  as 
Ken,  and  June  Travis  makes  an 
intelligent  and  attractive  Jane. 

As  the  prison  warden,  Joseph 
Crehan  is  convincing  and  Richard 
Purcell  makes  Slayden  a  really 
tough  gunman. 

The  denouement  is  dramatic  and 
unexpected. 

c*LET'S  SING  AGAIN 

Radio.  .American.  "C"  certificate. 

Mysterv    and    adventure    drama.    Runs  61 
minutes. 

Bobby  Breen  Billy  Gordon 

Henry  Armetta  Joe  Pasquale 

George  Hoi  ston  Leon  Albe 

ViviENNE  Osborne  Rosa  Donelli 

Grant  Withers  Diablo 

Inez  Courtney  Marge 

LuciEN  LiTTLEFiELD  Perkins 

Richard  Carle  Carter 

Clay  Clement  Jackson 

.Anx  Doran  Alice  .\lba 

Directed  by  Kurt  Neumann,  from  a  story  by 
Dan  Jarrett. 

Slight  story  with  elements  of  mys- 
tery and  adventure,  mild  pathos 
and  conventional  humour  used  to 
exploit  the  possibilities  of  a  juvenile 
star  who  is  appealing  in  voice  and 
personality. 

Bobby  Breen  is  cast  as  Billy  Gordon, 
an  inmate  of  an  orphanage  who  runs 
away  to  join  a  travelling  theatre. 
His  voice  attracts  the  notice  of  Joe 
Pasquale  who,  in  his  day,  was  a 
noted  tenor.  He  trains  Billy,  and 
the  boy  becomes  so  proficient  that 
Diablo,  a  trapeze  pei^ormer,  designs 
to  sign  him  up  and  take  him  away 
for  a  show  of  his  own.  To  avoid  this 
Joe  and  Billy  leave  the  theatre  and 
tramp  to  New  York. 

Here  they  fall  in  with  Leon  Albe, 
a  celebrated  baritone  who  is  singing 
at  a  party.  For  an  encore  he  sings  a 
lullaby  he  had  composed  for  his  own 
little  son,  long  since  missing.  Billy 
hears  this,  and.  when  Albe  has 
finished,  gives  his  own  rendering, 
which  his  mother,  now  dead,  had 
taught  him  in  infancy.  Albe  is 
struck  by  the  voice,  and  a  few 
inquiries  .serve  to  reveal  to  him  that 
Billy  is  no  other  than  his  own  long- 
lost  offspring. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  cast, 
George  Houston  is  the  most  notable; 
he  has  a  pleasing  baritone  voice. 

Henry  Armetta  supplies  his  usual 
florid  humour  as  a  big-hearted  Italian 
and  Vivienne  Osborne  is  sound  as  a 
famous  opera  singer. 

The  whole  thing  is  (juite  well 
mounted  and  set. 


•MIDNIGHT  PHANTOM 

Butcher.  American.  "A "  certificate. 

Murder  drama.    Rutts  55  minutes . 

Reginald  Denny  Prof.  David  Graham 

Claudia  Dell  Diane  Sullivan 

Lloyd  Hughes  Lieut.  Daniel  Burke 

James  Farley  Chief  James  Sullivan 

Barbara  Bedford  Kathleen  Ryan 

Mary  Foy  Mary  Ryan 

John  Elliott  Capt.  Bill  Withers 

Francis  Sayles  Police  Sergeant  Kelly 

Al  St.  John  Radio  Officer  Jones 

Henry  Rocquemore  Dr.  McNeil 

Lee  Prather  Capt.  Perkins 

Robert  Walker  Capt.  Phillips 

Jack  Kenny  Lieut.  Silverstein 

Directed  bv  B.  B.  Ray.    Screen  story  by  Jack 
Neville. 

Very    moderate    double  murder 
story  which  is  lacking  in  grip 
and  weak  in  production  values. 

It  deals  with  a  trusted  police 
officer,  Dan,  who  is  in  love  with  his 
chief's  daughter,  Diane.  Her  father 
refuses  consent  to  the  union  because 
Dan's  brother  belonged  to  a  gang  of 
bank  robbers. 

Some  time  later  the  chief  is  found 
murdered  and  the  doctor  who 
attends  him  is  also  killed.  It  is  then 
a  question  of  spot  the  murderer, 
which  Dan  proceeds  to  do. 

Reginald  Denny  has  little  chance 
to  make  anything  of  the  role  of  an 
expert  criminologist.  Professor 
Graham,  during  whose  lecture  on 
the  psychology  of  crime  the  chief 
is  found  murdered.  His  lines  are 
poor  and  the  character  shadowy. 

Lloyd  Hughes  makes  a  bluff  Dan 
and  James  Farley  is  sound  as  the 
chief.  Claudia  Dell  does  the  best 
she  can  with  the  colourless  role  of 
Diane. 

•FORGOTTEN  WOMEN 

Wardour.         American.         "A "  certificate. 
War  melodrama.    Runs  .58  minutes. 

Evelyn  Brent  Monica  Dale 

Irene  Rich  Mrs.  Schuyler 

Louise  Fazenda  Fanny  Smithers 

Marceline  Day  Dorothy  Quinton 

Fritzi  Ridgeway  Prudence  Graham 

June  Clyde  Janice  Lee 

Elizabeth  Keating  Bluebell  Jones 

Helen  Keating  Rosemary  Jones 

Marjorie  Kellogg  Lil 

Directed  by  William  Beaudine. 

There  are  no  men  in  this  picture, 
dealing  with  a  group  of  canteen 
workers  at  the  Front  during  the  war, 
although  their  voices  are  heard  in 
the  canteen,  in  the  road  and  over 
the  'phone. 

The  war  atmosphere  is  realistic 
but  the  love  reactions  of  some  of  the 
characters  and  their  behaviour  is 
highly  melodramatic  and  the  pathos 
over-emphasised . 

The  best  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
material  is  to  read  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  story. 

It  deals  mainly  with  the  reactions 
to  each  other — and  of  three  of  them 
to  their  lovers — of  eight  girls  in  a 
canteen  unit  behind  the  lines.  The 
drama  that  emerges  has  to  do  with 
a  case  of  "love-larceny."  Monica 
Dale  has  spent  the  night  with 
another  girl's  sweetheart,  and  her 
escapade  is  likely  to  result  in  her 
being  drummed  out  of  the  squad. 
"Snoopy"  Graham,  who  hates 
Monica,  threatens  to  tell  the  captain 
in  charge  of  the  canteen,  and  in  her 
rage  Monica  hurls  a  hand  grenade  at 
"Snoopy",  killing  her  on  the  spot. 

Her  rival,  Janice  Lee,  sees  what 
happens,  but  heroically  holds  her 
tongue.  She  it  is  who  draws  the  lot 
of  carrying  a  message  to  the  artillery 
through  shell-fire.  But  Monica  can 
be  heroic,  too,  and  bravely  substi- 
tutes herself  for  the  job.  She  meets 
her  death  on  this  mission,  thus 
atoning  for  stealing  the  sweetheart 
of  another  woman. 

c*ANNIE  LAURIE 


Butcher.  British  '  I  ' "  certificate 

Scottish  comedy.    Runs  H'2  minutes. 

Will  Fyffe  Will  Laurie 

Polly  Ward  Annie  Lawrie 

Bruce  Seton   Jamie  Turnee 

Vivif.nne  Chattrrton  Maggie  Laurie 

KoMiLLY  Lunge  John  Anderson 

Percy  Walsh  Alec  l.aurii' 
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Freda  Marello  Mary 

Frederick  Culley  Robert  Anderson 

Quinton  McPherson  Small 

J.  Kendal  Chalmers.  ..Sir  Adam  MacAlpine 

Evelyn  Barnard  Elspetch  MacAlpine 

Iris  Vandeleur  Widow  McKay 

June  Martin  Annie  Laurie,  aged  12 

Tony  Arpino  Cripps 

Stanley  Radcliffe  Malcolm 

Neil  Carlton  Battling  Surge 

The  Rodney  Hudson  Girls,  Doris  and  her 
Zebra,  Horace  Sheldon's  Orchestra. 
Directed  by  Walter  Tennyson. 

Will  Fyffe  is  given  plenty  of 
opportiJnities  to  exploit  his 
own  particular  talents  and  also  to 
sing  two  or  three  songs  in  his 
characteristic  manner. 

He  is  the  mainstay  of  a  production 
which  is  not  strong  dramatically  but 
has  plenty  of  poptilar  sentiment  and 
homely  humour. 

The  story  shows  how  John 
Anderson,  who,  driven  into  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  by  his  domineer- 
ing father,  Robert,  married  secretly 
and  is  left  a  widower  with  a  baby 
girl.  He  goes  to  the  war  and  is 
killed,  leaving  the  baby  in  the  care 
of  a  kindly  but  childless  couple  of 
barge  folk.  Will  and  Maggie  Laurie, 
who  bring  her  up  as  their  own. 

Will's  brother.  Alec,  in  the  show 
business,  arrives  from  America  and 
persuades  them  to  send  Annie  to  a 
dancing  school  in  Glasgow,  where 
she  shows  such  talent  that,  when  the 
old  folk  are  turned  out  of  their  barge 
by  Robert  Anderson,  she  helps  them 
to  open  a  travelling  theatre,  which 
makes  their  fortune. 

Meanwhile,  Jamie  Turner,  a 
wealthy  young  man  in  love  with 
Annie,  withdraws  his  finance  from 
Robert  Anderson  for  turning  the  old 
couple  out  of  their  barge,  and  goes  in 
search  of  them;  but  when  he  finds 
them  he  agrees  to  help  old  Anderson 
for  his  grand-daughter's  sake,  and 
the  film  ends  on  a  note  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  impending  matrimony. 

The  comedian  is  cast  as  the 
bargee  who  adopts  the  baby  of  a 
man  killed  in  the  war.  His  wife  is 
well  presented  by  Vivienne  Chatter- 
ton,  while  Polly  Ward  is  sound  as  the 
baby  grown  up.  She  sings  and 
dances  vivaciously. 

Romilly  Lunge  makes  the  most  of 
his  part  as  John  Anderson,  the  baby's 
father. 

The  production  qualities  are  ade- 
quate and  the  settings  contain  some 
attractive  location  shots.  The  Scot- 
tish atmosphere  generally  is  ■'■'ell 
maintained. 


•THE  DEVIL  DOLL 

M.-G.-M.  American.  "A"  certificate. 
Fantastic  revenge  melodrama.  Runs  76  minutes. 

Lionel  Barrymore  Lavoud 

Mai.'reen  O'Sullivan  Dorraine 

Frank  Lawton  Toto 

Rakaela  Ottiano  Malita 

Robert  Greic  Coulvet 

Lucy  Beaumont  Mme.  Lavond 

Henry  B.  Walthall  Marcel 

Grace  Ford  Lachna 

Pedro  de  Cordoba  Matin 

Arthitr  Hohl  Kadin 

Juanita  Quiglev  Marguerite 

Claire  du  Brev  Mme.  Coulvet 

Rollo  Lloyd  Detective 

D.  Allyn  Warren  Commissioner 


Directed  by  Tod  Browning.    Based  on  the  ncvel 
"Burn,  Witch,  Burn,"  by  .Abraham  Morrill, 
Previewed  September  5,  193(f. 

Except  for  some  clever  trick 
camera  work  there  is  very  little 
in  this  "horror"  film  except  for  the 
very  credulous. 

It's  the  story  of  a  mad  Doctor 
Marcel  who  perfects  a  process  by 
which  human  beings  can  be  reduced 
to  foot-high  automata  which  are 
controlled  entirely  by  will-power. 

Unfortunately,  his  experiments 
have  been  held  up  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  prisoner  on  Devil's 
Island,  but  with  a  fellow-convict, 
Lavond,  he  escapes,  and  the  two 
finally  reach  the  .secret  laboratory 
in  which  Marcel's  wife  had  been 
carrying  on  experiments  unaided 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Can  YOU 
do  this  ? 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Be  the  centre  of  attraction  ? 


Good  health  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  the  star 
attraaion.  So  do  not  neglect  yours.  An  irregular 
system  is  the  cause  of  fat-forming,  skin  blemishing, 
mind-dulling  poisons.  To  banish  ill-health  keep 
your  system  regular  —  regular  as  the  clock. 
Remember  your  Beechams  Pills  —  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Health  for  ninety  years. 


Yf^ft  I  —  if  you  keep  regular  with 

BEECHAMS  PILLS 

Purely  Vegetable  . . .  Wcitk  O,  CftlUiea  A  £o7( 


TUo,  'Beat  that  tfuwutuf  can  btu^f 


^^^^  COmpUxi^ 


"Oh  ijes ! 

I  'm  ^oinq 
lo  the 
Dance 
Just 
Ihesanie" 


She's  never 

Inconvenienced' 

She's  not  only  going  to  the  dance, 
but  she'll  dance  every  number  and 
stay  till  the  very  end.  You  see,  she 
wears  Modess,  the  towel  with  the 
wonderful  moisture-proof  backing, 
the  towel  that  all  fastidious  modern 
girls  now  choose.  With  Modess  a 
girl  never  loses  her  pride  of  personal 
daintiness  and  freshness  —  with 
Modess  you  are  absolutely  free  from 
anxiety  and  unease. 
Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of 
the  moisture-proof  backing  there 
are  many  other  reasons  why  busy 
women  prefer  Modess.  They  are 
soluble,  of  course  —  as  easily  dis- 
posed of  as  toilet  paper.  And,  being 
made  of  layers  of  downy  cellu- 
tissue,they  have  a  wonderful  absorb- 
ing capacity.  The  cellu-tissue  is 
wrapped  in  surgically  clean  gauze, 
and  edged  with  softest  cotton  wool 
to  avoid  chafing  and  prevent  mois- 
ture spreading  to  the  sides. 
Until  you  have  tried  a  Modess 
towel  you  can  have  no  idea  how 
comfortable  you  can  be  —  you  just 
put  it  on  and  literally  forget  all 
about  it.  Next  time,  ask  for  a 
packet  of  Modess.  Sold  at  all 
drapers  and  chemists. 


Modess 

THE  SOLUBLE  SANITARY  TOWEL 
WITH  THE 

MOISTURE  PROOF 
BACKIIVO 


Willi  or  W  illi.. Ill  It        ill  .lr.i|H  rs  ,iiul  .  hciiiists. 

1  /-  iM-r  Joz.  6d.  for  SIN 

Ui'):iiiiiiM|4  to  1h'  a  Woiii.iii  ■  i.-  .i  l«x>klol  rspccially 
writU'ii  for  cirls  .•iitoriii);  Ha  ir  'Ic  n-..    Write  lor  a 
(r.<-  lopv  to:    Mi>-  M.ii  v  Hollis,  Medical  Scrvii-e 
IK-lit.r.  I.Mo-rs.  loliiiv.M  \  .I<'hii.ioii  {C.t.  Britain) 
Ltil.,  Sloiifiii,  Bucks. 
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%t  ticA  SOUPS 

Always  use  one  or  two  Oxo  Cubes. 
Oxo  provides  the  meat-basis  of  soups  in  the 
handiest  and  most  economical  form — saves 
time  and  trouble. 

Oxo  soups  assure  the  enjoyment  of 
the  meal,  aid  digestion  and  promote  nutrition 
from  other  dishes. 

USED  IN  MILLIONS  OF  HOMES 


Red  9  rough  hands 

hanished  overnight 


MAKE  THIS  CONVINCING  TEST  TO-NIGHT 


Buy  a  tube  of  GLYROSA  Jelly  and 
before  rctirinR  to-night  rub  a  small 
quantity  into  one  hand.  See  how 
beautifully  soft,  white  and  silky  that 
hand  is  in  the  morning  compared  with 
the  other.  GLYROSA  Jelly  contains 
a  marvellous,  secret  ingredient — 
Salvacine — which  gets  right  down 
below  the  pores,  feeding  the  tissues  and 
toning  them  up.  Women  everywhere 
describeGLYROSAas  WONDKRFUL. 


THE  FILM  STAR  WAY 

Film  Stars  use  GLYROSA  Jelly. 
Every  night  before  retiring  they  gently 
massage  their  hands,  wTistS  and  arms 
with  the  sweetly-perfumed,  non-sticky 
Jelly.  Yau  can  have  glamorous  hands, 
too,  no  matter  how  much  washing-up, 
housework  or  office  work  you  may  do. 
Get  a  tube  to-day  and  sec  the  difference 
one  application  makes  overnight. 


In  6d.  and  Ij-  Tubes,  from  all  Chemists,  Stofes  and  Hairdressers. 

WARNING*  ^''y****  -'^">'  ^"  definitely  NON-STICKY.  Women 
TY  M  n  R  I  n  U  .  j^,^  .J  always  refuae  substitutes. 

H.  A.  I'ENNfiY,  LTD.,  .5  Hiirlinfrt' ii  i.ardcns,  lUnid  Strrct,  London,  W.l. 
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during  the  involuntary  absence  of 
her  husband.  The  inventor  and 
Lavond  ar.d  his  widow  go  to  Paris, 
where  the  former  seeks  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  directors  of  the  bank 
whose  treachery  resulted  in  his 
unjust  imprisonment. 

Being  sought  by  the  police, 
Lavond  disguises  himself  as  an  old 
woman  and  op>ens  a  toy  shop  where 
some  of  the  wares  are  living  animals 
which  have  been  reduced  to  Lillipu- 
tian dimensions.  Having  tricked  one 
of  his  former  partners  into  visiting 
the  shop,  he  turns  him  into  one  of 
these  tiny  human  beings  and  a  wave 
of  terror  is  let  loose  on  Paris. 

Having  effected  his  revenge  and 
seen  his  daughter — who  does  not 
know  him — happily  married,  Lavond 
retires  into  well-earned  seclusion. 

Lionel  Barrymore  in  his  female 
disguise  looks  like  a  pantomime 
dame  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  serial-like 
fantasy  of  their  materiaL 

♦LOVE  IN  EXILE 

General  F.D.        British.        "A"  ceriifiatU. 
Romantic  comedy-drawut.    Runs  78  minutes. 

Clive  Brook  1.  Regis  VI 

Helen  Vinson  Xandra 

Marv  Carlisle  Emily  Stewart 

Ronald  SQt;iRE  Paul 

Cecil  Kamage  Weston 

Will  Fyffe  Doc  Tate 

Tanara  Desni..  ..0  Tanya 

Edmi  sd  Breon...   Zarroy 

Hesrv  Oscar  Dictator 

Barbara  E\'erest  Anna 

Directed  by  Alfred  L.   Werker,  from  Gene 
Mackay's  novel  "His  Majesty's  Pyjamas." 

Ruritanian  romance  which  hesi- 
tates rather  disjistrously  be- 
tween seriousness  and  comedy  and  is 
somewhat  stilted  in  dialogue  and 
direction. 

Its  main  assets  are  the  perform- 
ances given  by  Helen  Vinson,  Will 
Fyffe  and  Cecil  Ramage. 

Clive  Brook  is  too  unbending  in 
the  lead  to  give  any  air  of  adven- 
turousness  or  gaiety  to  the  role  of 
the  King. 

He  is  cast  as  Regis  VI,  a  suscep- 
tible monarch,  who  has  his  amorous 
interest  in  the  Countess  Xandra 
magnified  to  damaging  proportions 
by  Weston  and  Doc  Tate,  two 
unscrupulous  gentlemen  out  to 
secure  the  country's  oil  concessions. 
Left  with  no  alternative  than  to 
abdicate.  Regis  hops  off  to  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Xandra  to  Holland. 
Later  the  dictator  installed  by 
We.ston  and  Doc  gets  awkward,  and 
to  shake  him  up  Weston  threatens 
to  replace  Regis  on  his  throne. 

Xandra,  thinking  that  Weston 
really  intends  to  restore  Regis, 
inveigles  him  on  to  Weston's  yacht, 
bound  presumably  for  the  old 
country.  However,  when  Weston's 
scheme  to  exploit  Regis  for  his  own 
selfish  ends  becomes  apparent.  Doc 
is  conscience-stricken,  and  helps 
Regis  and  Xandra  to  outwit  the 
crook.  After  a  tussle  Regis  is 
restored  with  Xandra  as  his  con- 
sort, while  Weston  gets  his  marching 
orders. 

•EVERYBODY  DANCE 

O.B.D.  BrUisk.  -A "  cerlifieate. 

Musical  comedy.    Kuns  74  minutes. 

Cicely  Courtneidoe  Lady  Kate 

Ernest  Truex  Wilbur  Spurgeon 

I'EHCV  Parsons  Josiah  Spurgeon 

Alma  T<vlor   Rosemary  Spurgeon 

Charles  Reisner  Tommy  Spurgeon 

BiLLiE  i>E  LA  Volta  Shirley  Spurgeon 

Kathless  Harrison  Lucy 

Bruce  Winston   Pierre 

Denier  Warren  Dan  Felming 

Peter  Gawthornr  Sir  Rowland  Morton 

Helen  Have  Lady  Morton 

Janet  Johnson  *.   Lilian 

Joan  Ponsford   Dorothy 

Directed  by  Charles  Keisher.  Based  on  a  story 
by  I^slie  Arliss  and  Stafford  Dickens.  Words 
and  music  by  Mack  Gordan  and  Harrv  Revtl. 


Extremely  slight  story  indiffer- 
ently presented  which  relies 
entirely  for  its  entertainment  on  the 
extent  of  your  appreciation  of  Cicely 
Courtneidge.  She  is  so  poorly  served 
with  material  that  it  becomes  rather 
a  tax  on  one's  loyalty. 

She  is  cast  as  Lady  Kate,  a  night- 
club singer  with  a  flashy  reputation, 
who  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  her  sister's  two  chil- 
dren. Tommy  and  Shirley,  when 
they  leave  America  following  th^ 
mother's  death  rather  than  let  them 
be  victims  of  their  wealthy  grand- 
father's spite.  She  is  determined  to 
keep  her  vocation  a  secret  and  instals 
the  children  in  a  country  house, 
where  they  are  later  joined  by  their 
Uncle  Wilbur,  sent  by  grandfather 
to  bring  them  back. 

All  goes  well  at  first.  Lady  Kate 
succeeds  in  hoodwinking  Wilbur, 
but  later  she  has  a  row  with  the 
night  club  proprietor  and  walks  out. 
In  order  to  get  her  back  he  informs 
her  local  J. P.  of  her  identity,  and 
such  is  her  reputation  that  she  is 
instructed  to  send  the  children  back 
to  their  grandfather.  Rather  than 
reveal  her  secret  she  agrees,  but  a 
.  lucky  last-minute  twist  supplies  the 
happy  ending. 

Ernest  Truex  is  fairly  amusing  as 
Wilbur,  but  neither  Charles  Reisner 
as  Tommy  nor  BiUie  de  la  Volta  as 
Shirley  appear  to  great  advantage. 

Some  song  numbers  are  fair  and 
quite  well  put  over,  but  construc- 
tion is  so  weak  that  neither  charac- 
terisation nor  plot  make  much  appead 
to  the  spectactor. 


THOROUGHBRED 

W ardour.        Austraiian.        "V"  ceriificaU, 
Racing  melodrama.    Runs  68  minutes. 

Helen  Twelvetrees  Joan 

Frank  Leighton  Tommy  Dawson 

John  Longoen  Bill  Peel 

Harold  Meade  Russell  Peel 

Nellie  Ferguson  "Ma"  Dawson 

Nellie  Barnes  Judy  Cress 

Elaine  Hauill  Linda 

John  Darcy  Jack  Dent 

Les  Warton  Grafter 

George  Llovd  Sleepyfeet 

Alf  Stanton  Midget  Martin 

Ron  Whelan  Genna 

Clinton  Moore  Hops  Warton 

J.  Mandy  Mr.  Clump 

A.  Cornell  Clive  (butler) 

J.  O'Mallev  Monk 

W.  Bennett  Bat 

J.  Settle  Honest  Herman 

D.  Dunbar  Ralph 

Pearl  Helmrich  Mrs.  Dinwiddie 

Ed.  Seward  Mr.  Terry 

Paul  Marcus  A  Frenchman 

Dr.  Kubzel  A  German 

N.  Vlaho  An  Italian 

F.  S.  Burnell  An  Englishman 

Mr.  Cran  A  Jap 

Mr.  Van  Andel  A  Dutchman 

Don  McNiven,  Ruth  Cra\'en, 

"StOKM  ALONG." 

Directed  by  Ken  G.  HaU. 

Crude  and  commonplace  horse- 
racing  story  which  is  lacking  in 
efficient  treatment  and  presentation. 
The  acting  is  generally  weak  and  the 
continuity  haphazard. 

It  deals  with  Tommy  Dawson,  a 
trainer,  who  has  a  huge  conceit  of 
himself,  but  justifies  it  when  he 
introduces  "Stormalong"  for  the 
Melbourne  Cup.  This  turns  out  to 
be  a  "wonder"  horse,  and  becomes 
such  a  sure  thing  that  it  is  backed 
down  to  even  money. 

This  attracts  the  attention  of 
Mike  Genna,  head  of  a  gang  of  inter- 
national crooks.  They  devise 
ingenious  plans  to  "stop"  this  hot 
favourite  after  fielding  against  it  at 
double  the  odds.  Attempts  to  dope 
the  horse  and  to  destroy  it  by  setting 
its  stable  on  fire  are  frustrated.  The 
final  big  idea  of  one  of  the  crooks  is 
to  shoot  it  just  before  it  reaches  the 
winning  pxjst.  This  he  does,  but  the 
horse  staggers  on  to  wrin  the  race, 
and  to  leave  love  and  virtue  trium- 
phant in  the  usual  way. 
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That 'Painted'  look 
is  out  of  fashion 


-  says  Paris 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Heavy  face  powders,  which  only  give  a 
'  made-up '  look,  are  completely  out  of 
date.  Among  smart  women  in  Paris  to- 
day, '  air-floated '  powder  is  all  the  rage. 
A  powder  so  fine — spreads  so  smoothly — 
that  it  covers  the  skin  with  an  in\  isible 
film  of  beauty. 

The  '  air-floated '  process  is  the  amazing 
new  way  in  which  Poudre  Tokalon  is 
made.  Whirled  by  powerful  currents  of 
air  at  hurricane  speed  !  The  powder  is 
ten  times  finer  and  lighter  than  ever 
before  thought  possible.  Gives  a  most 
fascinating  girlish  complexion  which  is 
perfectly  natural  looking.  .And  because 
it  is  'air-floated,'  Poudre  Tokalon  cannot 


contain  gritty  particles  to  clog  the  pores. 
Clings  tighter — longer — than  any  powder 
before  known.  .Ml  day  long  in  wind  and 
rain ;  during  a  long  evening's  dancing  in 
the  hottest  room;  it  keeps  your  com- 
plexion fresh,  lovely  and  free  from  shine. 
Poudre  Tokalon- — the  '  air-floated '  powder 
— is  something  new  and  entirely  different. 
See  for  yourself  the  lovely  'matt  finish'  complexion 
it  can  give  you.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
results,  money  refunded,  fid.  and  1,'-  everywhere. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers, 
any  woman  reader  of  this  paper  may  obtain  a  de 
luxe  Beauty  Outfit  containing  five  shades  of  the 
new  Poudre  Tokalon  so  that  she  may  test  them 
for  herself.  The  outfit  also  contains  Creme  Tokalon 
Skinfoods  for  both  day  and  night  use.  Send  3d.  in 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.,  to 
Tokalon  Ltd.  (Dept.  329G),  Chase  Road,  London, 
N.W.Ui. 


LOSES  HUSBAND 

WHEN  FAIR  BLOND 
HAIR  TURNS  BROWN 

Near  Tragedy— Ends  Happily 

'T'HF.  followini;  letter  was  recently  received  by  the  manu- 
facturers  of  Sta-blond  -Shampoo: — "Dear  .Sir,  I  am 
writing  to  tell  you  how  much  happiness  1  have  obtained 
through  your  Sta-blond  Shampoo.  Six  months  ago  my 
husband  and  I  parted  and  he  was  seen  about  with  a  beautiful 
blonde.  After  seeing  your  advertisement  I  decided  to  tr>- 
Sta-blond.  After  using  it  twice  I  saw  my  husband  and  he 
took  me  to  a  theatre.  A  month  later,  after  using  it  twice 
more,  I  saw  him  again  and  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that 
we  made  it  up.  All  the  thanks  are  due  to  Sta-blond ;  the  best 
shampoo  in  the  world.    I  remain.  Yours  truly,  '  B'." 

This  woman  knew  why  her  husband  left  her,  but  how  few 
women  know  that  when  their  sweethearts  or  husbands  tire 
of  them  it  is  because,  in  his  eyes,  they  are  losing  their  looks. 
When  a  man  marries  a  blonde,  it  is  because  he  likes  blond 
types,  but  when  her  hair  turns  brown  or  mousy  she  loses 
that  blond  glamour  and  ceases  to  be  his  type;  invariably  he 
will  be  attracted  by  another  blonde. 

If  you  are  a  natural  fair  blonde  vou  can  always  stay  blond 
— alluring— if  you  use  STA-BLO.ND,  that  wonderful 
shamfHXj-rinse  combination.  It  has  the  same  lightening  effect 
as  the  sun  but  without  streaking.  If  you  have  already  turned 
into  a  brown  or  mousy  blond  you  can  get  back  the  beautiful 
golden  tresses  of  your  girlhood  by  using  this  wonderful 
shampoo.  Sta-blond,  the  Blondes'  own  shampoo,  makes  your 
hair  2  to  4  shades  lighter  without  bleaching.  It  makes  'perms' 
last  longer  and  gives  hair  a  golden  beauty  that  no  other 
shampoo  can  possibly  give.  Not  a  camomile  or  henna  wash — 
contains  no  dye  or  injurious  bleaches.  Try  it  to-day. 


2-4  S//JI0£S  UemR  mUt 

STABLOND-^^ 
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Thegirl  who 
is  never  at  a 
disadvantage 

Do  you  know  the  girl  whose 
frocks  always  look  fresh — who  is 
surrounded  by  admirers  at  the 
dance  ?  She  is  probably  the  girl 
who  knows  that  ODO-RO-NO 
prevents  underarm  unpleasant- 
ness, and  saves  frocks  ixom 
becoming  ruined  by  perspiration. 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
botdes  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
(with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 

Northam  Warren  Ltd.  (Dept.  1'.33), 
21}  Blackfriars  Rood,  London,  S.E.I 

Name   ____ — — . — — — — 

Address   


INSTANT  (or 
clear)  ODO- 
RO-NO  pro- 
tects for  2  or  3 
days. 

REGULAR  (or 
'red')  ODO- 
RO-NO  is 
stronger  and 
protects  you  for 
a  week. 

SpKDnge  appli- 
cator attached  to 
the  stopper. 


SEND 
FOR 

TRIAL 
SIZE 

NOW 


FROM  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE: 

This  Tyrolean  jumper  is 
ravishing.  I  adore  your 
peasant  embroidery   and  jolly 
striped  neck — and  the  whole 
thing  fits  like  a  glove.  How 
smart  it's  going  to  look,  too, 
with  new  Austrian  box  jackets 
and  high  quilled  hats  I 
Colours?  Natural  for 
choice  with  lots 
of  vivid  shades  ^^[^^ 
for  the 

design.      j>^,         .  ^  W 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE 
(Copley's  Fashion  Adviser) 


Ask  for  Leaflet  636,  16-.  at  your  woolshop.  3d. 
posted  by  the  makers.  If  any  difficulty  write: 
L.  COPLEY  SMITH  &  SONS,  LTD. 
47,  Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  2 
and    132  -133,    Cheapside.   London,  E.C.4. 
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How  to  give  your 
hair  that  deep 


fmish 


ask  for  a      packet  of 

AM  AM  I 


Special  HENNA  kppwcawon 


and  Shampoo 

★Every  Brunette  can  have 
the  dancing  brilliance  of 
Bronze  hair  tones.  The  Appb- 
catioo,  in  the  Amami  Special 
Henna  and  Shampoo,  is  the 
beauty  secret  of  countless 
deeply-burnished  Auburn 
beads.  Sure,  safe,  giving 
definite  results  from  the  very 
first — there's  no  Application 
like  Amami  Special  Henna,  so 
satisfactory  or  so  good  for 
hair  and  scalp.  (The  packet 
also  contains  an  Amami 
Shampoo  for  brunettes.  Truly 
super  hair  beauty  treatment, 
and  only  6d.) 

Full  instructions  contained  in 
the  Packet  show  bow  simple 
it  is  to  use  the  Henna  .\pplica- 
tion. 


Result .... 

Warm  Soft  Hair. . 

glowing  with  health 


AMAM  No.  I  Rives  deeper 
Rlo»iobrunrtlni  M.46d. 
AMAHI  No.  i  it  c>pcciall> 
for  Blonder.  3d.  and  6d. 
AMAMI  SpKial  Htniu  bum- 
ishei  "  ln-belwccn»."  M. 


An  AMAMi 
Shampoo  for 
•vcryona  .... 

AMAMI  No.  II.    The  new 

soaplns  shampoo.  Leaves 
the  hair  splendidly  glosty. 
Two  variKiions — one  for 
fair,  one  for  dark  hair  .  . . 

only  M. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 


Whimsical  Fred  Astaire 

Where  He  Scores  Over  Crooners 


gffl  RED  ASTAIRE  has  no  singing  voice 
Efl  — it  would  scarcely  be  fair  if  he  had, 
c8  considering  that  he  has  niore  talent 
rM  in  his  toes  than  most  people  have  in 
their  heads — but    many  crooners 

would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  him. 
The  whimsical,  half-humorous  manner  in 

which  he  puts  over 

sentimental  songs  is 

the   only  way  to 

treat  such  stuff  and 

is  a  delightful  sub- 
stitute for  the  calf- 
eyed     gaze  and 

general  air  of  mal- 

de-tner  that  afflicts 

the  average  crooner. 

—  Af.  Reynolds 

Seaton.  21  Windsor 

Road,  Boscombe, 

Boumemottth. 


Fred  Astaire 


That  Story 
Shortage 

The  fact  that  eminent  film  producers  are 
constantly  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of 
good  stories  leads  one  to  consider  the  cause  of 
this  shortage. 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  films  were  in  their 
infancy,  a  simple  plot  sufficed  to  make  an 
engrossing  film  because  everyday  life  was  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  at  that  time. 

The  complexity  of  modem  life  has  engendered 
in  us  a  blend  of  philosophy  and  cynicism,  thus 
making  the  scenario  writer's  task  one  of  con- 
tinually increasing  difficulty. 

Elach  fresh  theme,  moreover,  evolves  such  a 
flood  of  films  of  the  same  type  that  we  soon 
become  blas^  and  indifferent  to  their  appeal. 

The  number  of  films  produced  each  year  is  so 
large  that  the  supply  of  good  stories  is  soon 
exhausted  and,  as  our  code  of  ethics  is  constantly 
changing,  many  themes  k]se  their  appeal  before 
they  can  be  utilised  as  popular  film  material. — 
B.  C.  Davits,  Rose  Cottage,  Barnlaine,  Neylamd, 
Pembs.,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 

Sez  Mrs.  Cooper 

There's  some  wot  goes  nuts  on  Chevalier 
And  them  as  are  for  Errol  Flynn ; 
/  ain't  even  able  to  hill  for  Clark  Gable  — 
And  look  at  the  fans  V  can  win. 
I've  never  been  crazy  on  Colman. 
Bob  Montgomery  ?  'E's  not  so  bad ; 
But  I  don't  give  a  howl  for  crooning  EHck 

Powell.  .  .  . 
Tho'  William's  a  bit  of  a  lad. 
Fred.  March  'as  made  lots  of  'earts  flutter. 
Wot  'omage  to  Laughton  they  yields  ! 
Nah,  bless  me.  Joanna,  I  spends  me  last  tanner 
On  bloomin'  oki  W.  C.  Fields. 
For  'umour  I  like  Gordon  Harker, 
Claude  Hulbert  and  Dampier,  too. 
While  frozen-faced  Sparks  an'  the  Mad  Brothers 
Marx — 

I^ugh  ?  Coo  !  I'm  tellin'  you  ! 
There's  plenty  I  ain't  even  mentioned, 
But  me  Muse,  'as  dried  up,  it's  a  fact. 
Still,  'andsome  or  'omely.  it  ain't  features  only 
Just  give  me  a  bloke  as  can  ACT. — (Mrs.)  E.  J. 
Cooper,  "  Dunbar,"  Cromwell  Road,  Skenfield, 
Brentwood,  Essex,  who  is  awarded  the  second  prize 
of  lOi.  6d. 

Four  Black  Marks 

1 submit  the  following  as  being  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kinema  public  : — 
I.  The   complete   abolition   of   the  garish 
colours  thrown  on  to  the  screen  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  film.    This  weird  light  is 


quite  irrelevant  and  inappropriate,  and  is  not 
even  redeemed  by  good  taste. 

2.  The  parading  of  ushers  up  and  down  the 
gangways  during  the  showing  of  a  film,  crying 
their  wctres  of  chocolates,  cigarettes,  and  ices. 

3.  The  constant  marslialling  of  those  unfor- 
tunates standing  in  the  gangways  by  the 
attendants,  who  urge  them  to  move  in  some  other 
direction,  indicated  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  the  violent  brandishing  of  a  flashlight. 

4.  The  questionable  practice  of  marshalling 
all  out  of  one  or  two  exits  at  the  end  of  any 
performance.  The  attendants  stand  unobtru- 
sively but  nevertheless  Immovably  in  front  of 
any  exit  they  do  not  wish  to  open,  with  the 
result  that  the  often  huge  stream  of  people  is 
forced  to  move  awkwardly  and  slowly  to  one  or 
two  exits  alone. — L.  J.  Lowen.  5  Kendrey 
Gardens,  Twickenham. 

She  Wants  Rots— 

Why  do  the  Hollywood  producers  make  such 
a  hue  and  cry  for  new  faces  and  new 
talent?  They  do  not  need  new  players,  they 
need  new  stories.  Consider  the  stars  who  have 
suffered  from  poor  stories — Marlene  Dietrich  is 
the  best  example.  In  her  first  American  picture 
The  Blue  Angel,  she  leapt  to  popularity,  but 
this  was  followed  by  a  number  of  films  with 
weak  plots  and  she  was  fast  losing  her  place  in 
the  film  wOTld.  Now,  at  last,  she  has  a  good 
story  in  Desire  and  has  r^ained  her  old  popm- 
larity. 

Such  sensational  stars  as  Robert  Donat  and 
Errol  Flynn  owe  their  success  largely  to  the 
good  stories  they  had  in  their  first  starring 
pictures. 

Therefore.  I  say  the  film  industry  does  not 
need  new  faces,  but  new  stories. — (Miss)  M. 
Whilwham,  18  Priesthorpe  Road.  Bingley,  Yorks. 

—He  Doesn't 

Why  all  this  talk  about  plots  ? 
For  many  years  we  have  endured 
blather  about  the  "sameness"  of  film  plots  and 
the  need  for  "greater  and  better"  screen  stories. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  film  can  never 
attain  greatness  as  an  art  until  its  plots  are 
great. 

Now,  obviously,  this  is  nonsense.  The  great 
films  of  to-day  and  yesterday  have  not  been 
blessed  with  very  good  {dots.  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation  means  nothing  on  paper.  The  Private 
Life  of  Henry  VIII  is  merely  a  string  of  nuptials 
as  a  scenario.  Queen  Christina  is  a  re-hash  of 
Hollywood's  plot  No.  1  A.  As  for  The  Thin  Man, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  its  story  to 
this  day. 

The  truth  is  that  film  plots  don't  matter. 
The  factors  which  make  a  great  film  are  99  per 
cent,  great  direction  and  1  per  cent,  good  acting, 
dialogue,  etc.  Great  directors  have  made  kine- 
matic milestones  out  of  poor  plots.  Great  plots 
might  be  millstones  round  their  necks. — Douglas 
G.  Maitland,  29a  Meldon  Terrace,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  6. 

For  Chatterers  Only 

"  \  II  talkie,"  in  a  picture  sense. 

Means  from  the  screen,  not  audience. 

So  all  those  things  you  would  confide. 

Please  leave  until  you  get  outside. 
—(Mrs.)   R.   Cruse,    The    Elms,  Wadborough, 
Worcester. 

As  We  Were 

In  the  days  of  the  silent  film,  our  village 
boasted  the  usual  kinema.  A  small  hall,  with 
sizeable  screen,  level  boarded  floor,  wooden 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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YOU  TOO 

IW  ATTE  VER 
FEELING 


POUIIKE 

MATTE  VER 
can  give  it  to  ^ou 

GOOD  LOOKS  and  confidence  — 
poise  and  happiness,  these  are  the  signs 
of  that  MATTEVER  FEELING.  How 
enviable  to  know  of  a  face  powder 
which  can  assure  it — Mattever  is  doini; 
it,  //  loms  the  skin,  gives  a  fresh  feeling, 
stays  on  the  skin  for  hours  and  stays 
matt  and  c<k)1.  One  always  looks 
one's  very  best — that  is  the  secret  of 
MATTEVER  FEELINCJ. 


Ohlaiiiahk  in  9  shades  from  all 
}!<ioil   chrmisis   ami  hairilressrrs. 


9d.  and 

13 

PER  BOX 


To    o >ii)pl«>if    your    niMi  -  licauiy :    Lirtwnw.    !>av  J^ntl 
Crciim,     Rouv;cs,     IJj:$ftckv     Pt-ifumrs.  'l.iKuni. 

Haie  you  tried  ottr  new   Setiit:z  Lotion  f 

L.T.  PIVER 

onir.iNAinRS  »f  ibi-   maitmm'^h  vniiin 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  »o  ;    PARSCENT  LTD. 

Oukes  Road.  Weslem  Avenue,  London,  W.3 

  enclosing  \  ).4.  sump 


N08ES.- 


The  t^*^  sL'wntiflo  No» 
'  MiM^iine*  In  the  world 
R«m«dy  Mg\j  noaea  of  alt  klods.  Won. 
dtiring  ale«p.  Stamped  envelope  for  ful 
tMLTtkulAra. 

Ocn  MAQEQ   MMicAlly  approveiJ 

nCU  nvOCOa  tn^imitai  at>«o 
lut^'iy '  ore*  red  Doaea,  4/6,  p<>»t  free.  Furelxi' 
1/6  extra. 

IIPI  V  CADQ   Rubber    tar  Cap* 

WULI  Cnno-  remedy  outatand 
tng  eAra,  7'6.  p<'«t  (r«e  Porei^.  1/6  extra 
P.  LEE  RAT.  ipMialitt.  CRITERION 
BUILDIHO.FI0CADILL7  CIRCUS.  LONDON. 
S.W.I. 
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REFILLS  3  « 


TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 


Gloriom,  triumphant  red — brighter,  yet  more  tender  than  seen 
in  any  lipstick  before!  That's  the  new  tattoo  shade  —  hail 
HAWAIIAN  ! 

Yovmgj  vivid,  inviting  . . .  coloured  with  romance  .  .  .  you 
simply  put  it  on  .  .  .  let  it  set .  .  .  wipe  it  off . .  .  only  the 
colour  stays  !  Exotic,  transparent  colour  instead  of  greasy  coat- 
ing .  .  .  even;  smooth,  no  dryness  or  puckering.  Four  other 
marvellous  shades  too !  All  by  TATTOO !  Indelible — truly  and 
really  indelible — as  only  tattoo  is  ! 

"  HAWAIIAN  "  is  the  reddest  red  yet.  BriUiaiit,  im- 
pudently daring,  this  new  shade  has  been  dreamed  of 
since  lipsticks  were  first  made.  Positively  will  not  turn 
purplish. 

"  CORAL"  has  an  exciting  orangish  pink  tint.  Rather 
light.  Ravishing  on  blondes  and  Titian  blondes. 
"  EXOTIC  "  is  a  truly  exotic  new  shade,  brilliant  yet 
transparent.  Somehow  we  just  cannot  find  the  right 
words  to  describe  it,  but  you'll  find  it  very  effective.  It 
is  our  choice  of  them  all. 

"NATURAL"  is  a  medium  shade.  It  is  true,  rich  blood 
colour  that  will  be  an  asset  to  any  brunette. 
"  PASTEL  "  is  of  the  type  that  changes  colour  when 
applied  to  the  lips,  it  gives  an  unusually  transparent 
richness  and  a  depth  of  warmth  that  is  truly  amazing. 


TATTOO 


At  this  Tattoo 
SeUctoT,  on  the 
better  cosmetic 
counters  every- 
where, you  can 
actually  test  on 
your  own  skin 
all  the  Tattoo 
shades. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE  ^^^^^^ 

To  h'astett  &  Johnson,  Ltd.,  Dept.  T,  86,  ClerkentLell  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 
For  each  6d.  enclosed  (stamps  or  P.O.)  please  send  me  one  generous  Trial  Sixe 
Tattoo  in  beautiful  metal  cote.     (Mark  a  cross  in  each  colour  desired.) 
CORAL  n     EXOTIC  □     NATURAL  □     PASTEL  □     HAWAIIAN  □ 


Name  ;  

Address.  PG.S1236 

(Replies  require  sealed  envelopes  with  i\d.  postage). 


BITING 


NEW 
NAI  LS 
NEXT 

,   WEEK  I 

Free  booklet  icnt  under  pUin 
sealed  cover  explains  how  you  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  cure  yourself 
of  this  objectionable,  health-endanfferinf 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-sunestioo.  New 
discovery.    Send  li<i.  stamp  for  postafe. 
FU.TEX  LTD.)  Dept.  P.),  31,  The  Broad- 
way, Crouch  End,  London,  N.8. 


No  micter  how  straight  your  hair  is  now,  Vosema 
a  hair  specialist's  wonderful  discovery,  will  give 
you  lustrous  natural  waves.  No  curlinc  irons  or 
heat  to  ruin  the  hair! 

Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.  r6  tube 
lasts  2  weeks.  (For  Baby's  hair  Curly 
Top  it  equally  effective  at  I  3  per  tube. ) 
Sold  by  most  good  chemists  including 
Boots,  or  post  free  from : — 

THE  VOSEMAR  CO.  (Dept.  Ti 
1 1  Parsons  Lane,  Bury,  Lanes  . 

VOSEMAR 
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The  flavour  of  home-made 
strawberry  jam  — that's  the  Rowntree 
strawberry  flavour  !  Try  it— then  Hme, 
lemon,  tangerine— apricot,  gooseberry 
and  blackcurrant,  too — in  Rowntree's 

Assorted  Fruit  Pastilles  and 
Fruit  Clear  Gums. 


RL  l  r  CLEAR  GUMS 
TUBES  an- hard.  p^j^ 

y  FRUIT  I'AS TILLES  ^ 

arc  incdtum. 

w 

PKTS. 


SO  GOOD  BETWEEN  SMOKES' 

Also  try  JDICY-FRUITS,  %oft. 
in  packets  at  f>J.  ' lb. 


WHO'S  Who 


Frances  Drake 

WAS  bom  in  America  and  "discovered"  for 
the  screen  in  England.  Under  her  real 
name,  Frances  Dean,  she  appeared  in  Meet  My 
Sister  and  The  Jewel  before  being  snapp)ed  up  by 
Hollywood. 

Previously  Frances  had  had  some  success  as  a 
dancer  on  the  stage  and  in  cabaret. 

Among  her  American  pictures  are  Bolero,  The 
Trumpet  Blows,  Forsaking  All  Others,  Les 
Miserables,  The  Invisible  Ray,  Florida  Special  and 
Sudden  Death. 

Miss  Drake  is  5  ft.  254  in-  tall  and  weighs  7 
stone  12  pounds.  She  has  brown  hair  and  grey 
eyes. 

Steffi  Duna 

BORN  in  Budapest,  Steffi  Duna  began  her 
training  for  the  ballet  in  early  childhood, 
and  at  eleven  made  her  dance  debut  at  the 
Budapest  Opera.  She  later  toured  Europe,  danc- 
ing as  "Steffi  the  Wonder  Child." 

Noel  Coward's  Words  and  Music  introduced 
her  to  London  theatregoers  and  film  parts  in  The 
Indiscretions  of  Eve  and  The  Iron  Stair  followed. 

Hollywood  then  claimed  her,  her  first  Ameri- 
can film  being  Man  of  Two  Worlds.  As  the  star 
of  the  immensely  successful  La  Cucaracha  which 
started  the  Technicolor  boom,  and  Dancing 


Pirate,  she  can  claim  to  be  the  "mother"  of  the 
colour  screen. 

Steffi  is  5  ft.  2  in.  tall  and  weighs  7  stone  12  lb. 

Douglas  Dumbrille 

WAS  bom  on  October  13,  1903,  in  Hamilton, 
Canada,  and  made  his  screen  debut  in  1916 
in  What  Eighty  Million  Women  Want. 

Dumbrille  went  back  to  the  stage  and  did  not 
take  up  film  work  regularly  until  1931 ,  since  when 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  villains  in 
the  business.  In  his  first  year  in  Hollywood  he 
made  24  films. 

His  pictures  include  Blondie  of  the  Follies, 
Female,  Voltaire,  Enemies  of  Society,  Massacre, 
His  Nellie,  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer,  Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  to  Town,  The  Princess  Comes  Across  and  his 
latest,  M'liss. 

James  Dunn 

WAS  bom  in  New  York  on  November  2, 
1905.  and  started  in  films  as  an  extra. 
L^ter  he  learned  about  acting  on  the  stage  in 
stock  companies. 

Jimmy  scored  a  hit  with  his  first  featured  film 
role  in  Bad  Girl  in  1931 ,  and  has  remained  at  the 
top  ever  since. 

His  recent  pictures  include  Don't  Get  Personal, 
Hearts  in  Bondage  and  Two-fisted  Gentlemen. 
Dunn  is  6  ft.  tall  and  weighs  1 1  stone  3  lb. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?-Cont. 


forms,  and  piano  played  by  the  local  genius  (no 
music  required). 

The  patrons  would  commence  community 
whistling  and  stamping  their  feet  if  a  lively  rag- 
time air  was  rendered,  whilst  the  manager  kept 
shouting  "Silence,  please,"  till  the  tune  ceased. 

During  the  evening  programmes  frequent 
breakdowns  would  occur,  then  darkness,  whistle- 
calls,  and  pandemonium  reigned. 

If  the  breakdown  was  prolonged,  invariably 
someone  in  the  audience  obliged  with  a  song. 

Between  the  showing  of  the  "big"  picture 
and  the  serial,  "lights  up"  and  a  ten-minutes' 
interval.  The  time  was  employed  in  newspaper 
reading  and  a  general  orgy  of  pea-nut  cracking, 
orange  eating,  and  candy  chewing. 

Going  to  the  kinema  was  an  event  in  those 
days. —  (Miss)  M.  Robertson-Mcintosh,  The 
Porches,  Kennoway  Road,  Windygates,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland. 

For  Your  Party 

Here  is  a  highly  diverting  pastime  for  an  odd 
winter  evening.  It  was  started  at  a  party  I 
was  at  recently  and  proved  very  entertaining, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  also  enlightening. 

Players  have  to  vote  for  individual  points  in 
the  make-up  of  their  ideal  film  star  under 
different  headings. 

Here  is  the  result  of  the  last  one  I  voted  in, 
and  the  make-up  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
readers  : — 


Physique  .. 

Head 

Nose 

Mouth 

Voice 

Eyes 

Virility 

Personality 

Hands 


Joel  McCrea. 
Clark  Gable. 
Frank  Shields. 
Gary  Cooper. 
Herbert  Marshall. 
Charles  Boyer. 
Edward  Arnold. 
Eddie  Cantor. 
Leslie  Howard. 


Other  headings  could,  perhaps,  be  added,  and 
the  result  is  always  different,  but  it  has  proved 
very  popular. --(A/t5s)  A.  H.  Whittam,  "  Dun- 
ardry,"  Oateside  Road,  Barrhead,  Renfrewshire . 

Bad  Films 

Three  plays  taken  off  because  audiences  did 
not  want  them.     What  a  pity  films  that 
didn't  suit  were  left  to  go  the  dismal  rounds  ! 

In  this  city  I  have  patronised  kinemas  where 
films  have  been  booed  almost  continuously  from 
the  opening  scene  to  the  final  close-up. 

Vet  the  exhibitor  has  continued  to  show  them 
the  rest  of  the  week.  I-"ilms  should  be  hooked 
with  this  proviso  :    if  an  audience  did  not  like 


them,  and  showed  they  didn't,  different  films 
would  be  exchanged  for  them. 

Under  the  present  system  a  stage  audience 
has  a  privilege  we  would  give  much  to  have. 
— E.  Race,  46  Southey  Crescent,  Sheffield. 

Helping  the  Kiddies 

I was  interested  in  your  reader  saying  she  sent 
her  old  copies  of  Picturegoer  to  a  hospital. 
I  have  several  friends  who  collect  pictures  of 
their  favourite  stars  and,  as  they  are  trying  to 
get  as  many  as  possible,  duplicates  are  welcome. 
I  cut  out  all  pictures  of  their  favourites  from 
Picturegoer  and  sell  them  for  a  small  sum. 
The  ten  or  twelve  shillings  I  make  this  way 
yearly  goes  to  a  children's  hospital  in  which  I 
am  interested. — (Miss)  Joyce  I.  Corlett,  " Bon- 
shaw,"  Selborne  Drive,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

His  Modest  Wants 

T suppose  every  kinema  fan,  at  some  time  or 
another,  has  passed  in  review  a  number  of 
"things  I  should  like  to  see  on  the  films  ".  Here 
are  a  few  of  my  anticipations  and  desires  : 
(I)  A  really  worthy  picture  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  sweeping  up  the  English  Channel. 
12)  A  "close-up"  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  queen. 

(3)  A  "photographic  gem"  of  the  ruined  city  of 
Pompeii  in  the  moonlight. 

(4)  The  encounter  between  Normans  and  Saxons 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

(5)  A  "close-up"  of  Edytha  of  the  Swan-neck, 
the  lady  who  was  to  have  been  Harold's  wife. 

(6)  A  picture  built  around  Lord  Leighton's 
lovely  painting  "The  l.ast  Watch  of  Hero", 
now  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery. 

(7)  A  motion  picture  of  the  Japanese  Parliament 
in  session. 

.\  queer  assortment,  no  doubt.  But  "what's 
yours?" — Donald  Grant,  1  Central  Buildings, 
Westmin.'iter,  London,  S.W.\. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films  ? 
Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 
■£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5$.  for  every  other 
letter  pubhshed  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Manlett 
House,  Martlcit  Court,  Bowj 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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THAT 


EXPENSIVE 
WAVE 

Is  H  worth  a  penny  to  save  it  ? 


'DANDERINE'  insures  /our  hair  for  a 
penny  a  day. 

When  you  pay  good  money  for  a  wave, 
'  Danderine '  will  help  you  to  retain  it.  Unlike 
sticky  dressings  it  is  delightful  to  use.  Its  delicate 
fragrance  is  appealing  and  it  creates  a  marvellous 
effect  of  freshness  and  cleanliness  ! 

When  you've  had  your  hair  shampooed,  a  little 
'  Danderine  '  will  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  place. 

Use  '  Danderine  '  every  time  you  comb  your 
hiir — to  be  sure  of  your  hair  all  day  long  !  To 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  only 
clean  but  that  it  really  looks  clean.  To  know  it 
will  stay  as  you  arranged  it.  And  to  know  no 
dandruff  will  appear. 

With  all  the  care  you  give  to  yovu-  hair,  it's 
a  pity  to  omit  this  last  touch  that  means  so  much. 
It's  no  trouble  !  Yet  you  can  hardly  believe 
anything  so  mild  and  pleasant  as  '  Danderine  ' 
could  bring  such  a  change  in  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  your  hair  and  scalp.    Just  try  it. 

You  can  buy  '  Danderine  '  at  all  Chemists  and 
Stores,  1/3,  2/6  and  4/6. 

Danderine 

— —   FOR  THE  HAIR 

THEY  NEVER  CALL  HER 
"SKINNY  LIZZIE"  NOW 


It  was  her  young  brother  who  first  called  her  Skinny 
Lizzie,  but  it  wasn't  long  before  she  heard  it  from  other 
young  fellows  as  well.  In  a  wa>-  they  were  justified,  but 
a  girl's  pride  won't  stand  that  kind  of  abuse  for  long; 
so  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  something  she  had  often 
thought  of  doing. 

When  the  doctor  and  her  mother  had  said  :  "  What 
you  want  is  Halibut  Liver  Oil,"  the  very  thought  of  it 
was  revolting.  But  she  had  read  that  the  sugar-coated 
tablets  called  Clotabs  are  made  from  Halibut  Liver  Oil 
with  all  the  same  vitamins,  so  why  not  take  Clotabs 
instead  ? 

She  did.  Within  a  fortnight  she  was  filling  out.  The 
scales  said  she  had  put  on  2  lbs.  11  ozs.,  but  the  great 
thing  was  she  felt  different,  and  she  looked  different 
altogether.  The  vitamins  were  working — building  up 
for  her  a  figure  that  gave  her  a  new  pride  in  herself, 
a  new  joy  in  life,  and  a  new  and  wonderful  attraction 
for  others.  Clotabs  broke  her  spell  of  bad  luck ;  they  are 
her  mascot.  Do  you  need  filling  out?  Would  you  like 
to  have  magnetic  attraction?  Take  a  course  of  Clotabs 
and  watch  yourself  become  more  lovely  every  day. 
1/3  and  3/-  from  all  chemists.  Remember,  if  they  don't 
put  on  3  lbs,  in  a  month — money  back. 

Hoarseness 

Ingredient*  of  Vick  brand  Vapour- 
Rub  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  sweet 


Vick 


BRAND 


(3l 

Lx)zenges 


TASTE  GOOD  -  DO  GOOD 


There  is  one  moment  in  the  year  which  is  yours 
to  make  or  mar  for  someone — a  moment  that 
follows  an  excited  wrestling  with  string — the 
imwrapping  of  a  parcel— the  first  sight  of  YOUR 
gift.  If  you  have  chosen  a  gift  by  Momy 
you  have  done  justice  to  that  moment. 


Morny  offers  over  200  gift  sets  at  prices  ranging  from  3/-  to  £10.10.0.  Even 
the  least  costly  of  them  conveys  a  message  of  quality  and  refinement  which  is 
at  once  associated  with  the  House  of  Momy.  I-rom  all  high-class  stores, 
chemists,  etc. 

A  complete  range  of  TOILET  LUXURIES  are  nozv  available  in  FRENCH  FERN. 

MORNY 

REGENT       STREET,  LONDON. 

The  Home  of  British  Perfumery 


REMARKABLE  CURATIVE 
PROPERTIES  of  CELL-FOOD 


Post  Coupon  Now  for  Free  Sample 

"  Elasto "  the  marvellous  cell-food  has 
brought  remarkable  relief  to  sufferers 
from  all  leg  troubles  and  such  ailments  as 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  eczema,  hardened 
arteries,  bad  circulation  and  many  other 
complaints.  Send  for  a  free  sample  at 
once  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful 
difference  "  Elasto  "  makes  to  your  health. 


COUPON 


I     for  Trial  Sample  of  Elatto 

I  ELASTO  (Dept.  191).  Cedl  Room, 
I     Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
I     Please  send  me  Free  Sample  and 

ISptecial  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining 
how  Elasto  cure*  through  the  blood 


I  Name.  

I       (Please print  in  Capital  Letters.) 

I 


Addr 


uPitturecoft  2!<,'Il/3a  | 
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CON  LOWE  lingerie  washes  and  wears 
exceptionally  long.  It  irons  as  good  as 
new.  The  range  of  choice  is  remarkable, 
and  whatever  your  personal  taste  you 
are  bound  to  find  a  CON  LOWE  style 
to  suit  you.  Every  garment  is  exquisitely 
dainty — beautifully  finished  and  em- 
broidered. 


^       1937  style  Brochure  and  name 
0/  your  nearest  retailer  from 
^  CONLOWE  Ltd.,  Dept.  £47, 
Congleton,  Cheshire. 


HiiKE'S  a  .splendid  new  idea  that  may  solve 
many  a  Cbristuias  Pri'seiit  jiroblem.  Read 
all  alMjiit  It  in  the  magnihcciit  December  issue 
of  7.i)0,  just  out.  There  you  will  find  expert 
advice  on  chcxjsiiig  pups  and  kittens  for  Christ- 
m.i>.  presents;  there's  helpful  advice  about  your 
own  [Hts  too.  Altogether  this  splendid  issue 
loiiiains  sixty-four  art  photogravure  pages, 
■  rauiined  with  reniarkable  pictures.  l)Oth  thril- 
ling and  strange  .  .  .  gripping  articles  .  .  .  stirring 
aiumal  ftetioii.  1  he  true  story  is  told  of  "Santa 
Maus'  Sleigh  'I'e.uii";  Cherry  Kearton's  acroiint 
of  "Africa's  Kivers  of  Adventure"  will  hold  you 
'•nlhralled;  IJr.  (1.  M.  Vevers  U-lls  you  "What  I 
S.iw  ill  Kiissi ''s  Zoos";  you'll  marvel  at  iiiidei- 
sea  pietiif  shriwing  all  the  glorious  beauty  of  a 
coral  rc(;l,  et(  .,  etc.  Whatever  you  do,  iloii't  miss 
this  oiitstaiiiliiig  Deceinbrr  issue.  Alrea<ly  the 
demand  i»»  enoriie'Hs.  ' t  \  ')nr  <<i;»v  'I*^-I)\^* 
— price  t«l. 
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Let  George  Do  It  ! 

/^W/NG  to  Xvvrated^  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Anxious  (Derby). — Margaret  Churchill 
played  with  Paul  Kelly  in  Speed  Det-ils. 
Barbara  Waring  played  with  John  Garrick 
in  His  Majesty  &  Co. 

Ardent  Film  Fan  (Leeds). — Latest 
films  and  companies — Katharine  Hepburn 
and  Herbert  Marshall — A  Woman  Rebels 
for  Radio.  Dick  Powell — Stage  Struck 
for  Warner  Bros.  Clark  Gable  and  Franchot 
Tone — Love  On  the  Run  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Greta  Garbo — Camille  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Shirley  Temple — Dimples 
for  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  Jane  Withers — 
Pepper  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  Mae 
West — (Jo  West  Young  Man  for  Paramount. 

J.  M.  (Harrogate). — Tom  Mix,  Claudia 
Dell,  Earle  Foxe  and  Stanley  Fields  took  the 
chief  roles  in  Destry  Rides  Again. 

L.  H.  (Bournemouth). — Nova  Pilbeam, 
b.  Nov.  13,  mif,  Wimbledon,  England; 
light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  4  ft.  II)  in.; 
uses  own  name  for  screen  purposes. 
Films  include  Little  Friend,  The  Man 
Who  Knew  Too  Much,  Tudor  Rose,  and  is 
to  make  Son  Stop  Netv  York. 

P.  C  (Reading). — Joan  Marsh  took  the 
part  of  Vivian  in  Champagne  For  Breakfast. 

Beverley  of  Plumstead. — (1)  Sybil 
Jason,  b.  Nov.  23,  1929,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  daughter  of  Mary  and  Jack  Jacobs; 
when  she  was  two  years  old,  she  amazed 
her  family  by  her  talent  at  singing  and 
dancing.  Miss  Frances  Day  prevailed  upon 
her  uncle,  Harry  Jacobson,  pianist  with  the 
Savoy  Hotel  band  in  London,  to  bring  the 
child  to  London.  She  came  when  she  was 
three  years  old  and  made  her  first  professional 
appearance  at  a  charity  concert  at  the  Palace 
Theatre.  A  prominent  British  film  producer 
was  present  and  made  arrangements  for  her 
to  play  with  Archie  Pitt  in  Barnacle.  Other 
films  :  Dance  Band,  Little  Big  Shot,  The 
Singing  Kid,  Way  For  a  Pirate,  The  (Jreat 
O'MaUey. 

J.  L.  E.  (Devon). — Latest  films  and  com" 
panies  :  Janet  Gaynor — Ladies  In  Love  iof 
Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Ginger  Rogers — 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens  for  Radio.  Maur- 
een O'SuUivan — Return  of  Tarzan  for 
Metro- Goldwyn- .Mayer.  Irene  Dunne — 
Theodora  GoesWild  for  Radio.  Greta  Garbo — 
Camille,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Jessie 
Matthews — Head  Over  Heels  for  Gaumont- 
British.  Marlene  Dietrich — Knight  With- 
out Armour  for  London  Films.  Dolores  del 
Rio — The  Depths  Below  for  Columbia. 
Ronald  Colman — Lost  Horizon  for  United 
Artists.  Jean  Harlow — Libelled  Lady  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

H.  M.  (Fife).— Latest  films  :  Robert 
Donat — Knight  Without  Armour  for  Londoig 
Films.    Robert  Taylor — Camille  for  Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer.  Franchot  Tone — Love 
On  the  Run  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Robert  Yoimg — Maiden  Voyage  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

O.  J.  (Brixton). — (1)  George  Brent  to 
make  Safari  in  Paradise  with  Jean  Arthur. 
(2)  Charles  Boyer  making  History  Is  Made 
at  Night. 

J.  M.  (Cheshire). — John  Loder  making 
King  Solomon's  Mine  for  British  International 
Pictures. 

John  Howard's  Admirer  N.  L.  (Kent). — 
(1)  John  Howard's  films  since  Millions  in  the 
.■iir,  are  Soak  tht  Rich,  Thirteen  Hours  by  Air 
and  Border  Flight.  (2)  Fred  Macmurray,  b. 
Aug.  30,  1909,  Kankakee,  Illinois;  6  ft.  3  in., 
brown  hair  and  eyes  ;married  Lilian  Lamonte, 
is  to  make  Morning,  Noon  arul  Night  with 
Carole  Lombard.  (3)  Brian  Donlevy,  b.  Feb.  9, 
Portadown,  Ireland;  light  brown  hair  and 
grey-green  eyes,  5  ft.  11  in.,  190  lb.,  lui- 
married.  (4)  Fred  Keating,  b.  March  27, 
1902;  6  ft.  1  in.,  178  lb.,  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  (5)  Alan  Baxter,  b.  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  23  years  ago;  3  ft.  11  in.,  light 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes;  married 
Barbara  Williams,  April  26,  this  year. 
(6)  Leila  Hyams  sang,  "  I  Live  Just  For 
To-day  ' '  and  "  I'm  In  Love  With  the  Golden 
West"  in  Yellow  Dust. 

Nottingham  Reader. — Music  :  /  Live 
For  You — "  I  Live  For  Love,"  "  Silver 
Wings, "  "  Mine  Alone, "  all  published  by 
Feldman,  Shaftesbury  Avenue ;"  Oh  Marie, 
Oh  Maria,"  "  Shaving  Song,"  "  I  Wanna 
Play  House  With  You,"  are  not  published. 

Boles  Fan  (Wilts). — John  Boles  is  under 
contract  to  L'niversal,  but  is  not  making  a 
film  at  the  moment.  British  International 
Pictures  have  submitted  three  stories  to 
Mr.  Boles.  They  want  him  to  come  to 
England  to  star  in  one  of  them. 

Vera  (Cardiff. — (1)  James  Stewart,  b. 
May  20,  Indiana,  130  lb.,  light  brown  hair 
and  grey-green  eyes,  6  ft.  2  in.,  hobbies- 
tennis,  collecting  model  aeroplanes.  Latest 
film  Born  to  Dance.  (2)  Michael  Whalen, 
b.  June  30,  Pennsylvania,  6ft.  2  in.,  170  lb., 
of  Irish  nationality,  favourite  sport  swim- 
ming, latest  film.  Career  Woman.  (3) 
Carole  Lombard,  b.  Oct.  6,  1909,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  U.S.A.,  5  ft.  4  in.,  88  lb., 
fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  mar.  William  Powell 
(mar.  dis.).,  latest  film  Morning,  Noon  and 
Night.  (4)  Jean  .Arthur,  b.  Oct.  17,  1908, 
New  York,  5  ft.  2  in.,  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  hobbies — swimming,  riding  and 
golfing,  latest  film  The  Plainsman. 

Tone  -  G.\ble  Fan  (Barry). — Centre- 
spread  of  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  published 
Nov.  30,  1933,  and  the  story  Jan.  4,  1936, 
and  Jan.  11,  1936.  Supplement — Sept.  19, 
1936.  Back  numbers  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Catharine  Street, 
London,  W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  post  free. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Admirers  of  Merle  Oberon  should  join 
her  Fan  Club.  Each  member  receives  a 
bi-monthly  club  news,  membership  list 
and  autographed  photograph  of  Miss 
Oberon.  For  full  particulars  write  to 
Syd.  Briggs,  27  Belgrave  Road.  Blackpool. 

The  John  Boles  Mi'SICAI.  Dramatic 
Cn'B  is  desirous  to  enrol  new  members. 
They  have  a  large  airy  studio  in  Ladbroke 
Square  and  hold  weekly  meetings.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  Mrs.  W.  Dales, 
38  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington, 
S.W.7. 

Another  very  enjoyable  dance  was  held 
liy  Thi?  Henry  Edwards  Briiisii  Film 
Cu  b.  on  Friday,  .\ov.  6th.  at  The  New 
Burlington  (iaileries,  Piccadilly,  when 
many  famous  stars  and  celebrities  were 
present.  They  included  Henry  Edwards, 
C;ibb  Mcl.aURhlin.  Jane  Carr,  Lord 
Cottenham,  Lance  Fairfax,  Harry  Welch- 
man,  Judy  Kelly,  Frederick  Peisley, 
i'eggy  Simpson,  H.  H.  Warner,  Marjorie 
Theyer,  Santos  Casarii,  K.  Viveash  (Secre- 
tary of  the  Cineniatoiirapli  Trade  Benevol- 
ent Fund),  and  Mis.  Viveash,  Sidney 
Hulls,  Ben  Foord,  Louis  Walsh,  etc.,  and 
Harry  Blake  and  his  Band  provided  the 
delightful  programme  of  music.  Many 
lo\'ely  prizes  were  won  in  the  novel  com- 
petitions and  spot  dance*. 

Kiml  messages  lo  ihe  Club  were  received 
from  .McNander  Korda,  Hcrberl  Wilcox, 
Basil  Dean,  David  Ostrer,  (;odfrey  Tcarle, 


Anna  N'eagle,  Herbert  Marshall,  and  many 
others.  .Santos  Casani  judged  the  Waltz 
Competition,  and  himself  very  kindly 
awarded  an  extra  prize.  Thanks  are  due 
also  the  managements  of  the  Strand  and 
Vaudeville  Theatres,  Max  Factor  and 
Icilma,  for  lovely  prizes  presented  to  the 
Club.  Everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
delightful  time  provided. 

The  Club's  next  dance  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  January,  and  a  Grand  Fancy 
Dress  Carnival  Ball  has  been  arranged  for 
Coronation  Friday,  May  14th  next. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  with  your  letters  to  fan 
clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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THIS  OUTFIT  gives 

the  BEST  PERM 


r 


The  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  achieved  by  the 
Nukair  principle  is  the  individual  Nukair  Outfit 
that  is  used  for  each  client.  Each  outfit  contains 
materials  carefully  prepared  in  the  Kerka  Labora- 
tory, which  not  only  produce  a  perfect  Perm, 
but  enhance  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  hai'-. 
Ask  your  hairdresser  about  it. 

A  Book  of  Hair  Style*  and  name 
of  nearest  Kerka  User  free  on 
request. 

KERKA  P.W.  Ltd. 

351,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.I 


CHILBLAINS 


mm 


AWAY 


Winter's  discomfort  banished  from 
face  and  hands  and  feet 

Winter  cold  and  damp  too  often  cause 
the  pain  and  disfigurement  of  chilblains 
on  the  bands  and  feet.  A  few  drops  of 
D.D.D.  Brand  Prescription  act  quite 
amazingly  in  soothing  away  the  pain  and 
speedily  restoring  the  normal  circula- 
tion. An  occasional  application  of 
D.D.D.  Brand  Prescription  not  only 
prevents  chilblains  from  forming,  but 
it  is  a  sure  safeguard  against  chaps  and 
rough,  red  skin.  Buy  a  bottle  to-dav. 
All  Chemists  stock  D.D.D.  Brand 
Prescription.     Price   1/3  per  bottle. 

Wriit  for  a  gMtreut  Trial  Bottis  of  D.D.D.  Brand  Prsicription. 
Tnt  it  tor  yourself.   A  postcard  to  D.D.D.  Laboratoriss,  Dspt. 
P.5,  Float  Lano,  London,  E.C.4  will  bring  it  by  rtturn. 


ODD 

BRAND 

PRESCRIPTION 


Now  You  Simply 

WASH  OFF 

UNWANTED  HAIR 


We  women  just  have  to  remove  hair 
from  the  armpits  and-  from  the  forearms 
and  legs.  It's  so  ugly.  Men  notice  and 
just  hate  it.  But  shaving  only  makes 
the  hair  grow  faster  and  coarser.  Nasty 
smelling  powders  and  pastes  are  old- 
fashioned— out  of  date.  At  last  Science 
has  found  a  clean,  quick  and  easy  way.  A 
wonderful  new  discovery  destroys  the 
keratin  in  the  hair  and  hair  roots.  Thus  the 
hair  just  falls  away.  This  amazing  discovery 
is  sold  under  the  trade  mark  New  '  Veet ' 
(new  and  improved  formula).  You  simply 
apply  this  scented  toilet  cream  and  in  a 
few  minutes  wash  it  off  with  water.  The 
hair  is  gone  as  if  by  magic,  leaving  the  skin 
smooth  and  white.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
sums  expended  on  this  new  discovery.  New 
Veet  is  on  sale  everywhere  at  the  same 
price — 6d.  and  1/3. 


This  Cute  Idea 


as  a 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

Just  when  we  alt  want  to  look 
at  our  best — this  season  of 
dances,  parties  and  other 
jolly  evenings,  and  there's 
little  enough  time  left  for 
frequent  visits  to  the  hair- 
dresser— this  clever  'HALO' 
P,3  model  wave-preserving 
NO  CHIN  STRAP  Sleeping  Cap  comes  as  a  real 

boon.  Buy  it  for  your  friends 
and  treat  yourself  to  one  as  well.  The  P. 3  is  made  with  a  wig 
fitting  and  elastic  bands  from  the  back  fasten  over  side  buttons. 
Once  fixed  it  stays  secure.  Made  of  pretty  materials  in  various 
designs  and  six  pastel  shades.  In  stock  at  (or  quickly  obtainable 
by)  Hairdressers,  Drapers,  Stores  and  BOOTS.    Price  I/6&  l/ll. 

PATENT  P.3  SERIES 

SLEEPING  CAP 

//  unobtainable,  please  write  direct  to 
BYARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD. 
Castle  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 


FOR  iVEQY  HAIR  NEED 
THERES  A  HALO  PRODUCT 


6d.  will  keep  your  nails 
smart  for  months 

Smooth  on  L'Onglex  today  .  .  .  Notice  the  fine, 
even  flow  as  it  spreads  over  your  nails  .  .  .  see 
how  gleamingly  beautiful  they  become  .  .  . 
And  think,  you  can  get  L'Onglex  in  six  differ- 
ent shades  —  everywhere.  Never  worry  —  with 
L'Onglex  there's  no  cracking,  peeling,  or 
'adlng.  Yet  the  6d.  bottle  is  as  big  as  the  I  - 
bottle  of  many  other  nail  polishes.  It  lasts 
for  months. 

^  ff^r^X^  LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 
"        6  SHADES— also 
CUTICLE  REMOVER 
POLISH  REMOVER 


British  Manufacture  %° 


Instant  Relief  for  Asthma  Sufferers 

Potter's  has  given  relief  ?nd  comfort  to  tbousauds.  It  is  easy 
to  use  and  free  from  drugs.  Whenever  you  feel  an  attack 
coming  on,  simply  inhale  the  vapours. 

Obtainable  at  Chemists,  Herbalists  and  Stores,  price  1/6, 
or  direct  from  the  makers,  1'9  post  free.   We  will  gladly  send 
you  an  explanatory  booklet,  "Are  you  .Asthmatic  ? "  post  free. 
POTTER    &    CLARKE,    LTD.,  «2M   ArtfUery  Lane, 
LONDON.  E.1. 


NAILS  SHORT 


-^.>t^C^  ^  Grow  them  to  fashion  "sleagtli—jKscAiy. 

W'l »■      n  lt\  V     vsiillf  you  «iecp  KiltfT  lUpiil        lirowrr  will  bring 


you  lovely  I-ini:   D*ila.     Uork*  wond<rs  for 
ihorlened"  by  txpiDc     Try      ■  »PPly  niltWiy 

-  -Thai  *  B.11  :  TenUmooiitli  daily.  MoDth'*  supplj 
A  6  I'.vdt  Kn-f. 

FILTEX  LTD.     Sail  It*at^  Sp^eiM^tMt 
(Dept.  X  0.2)  3i  BroftdwAT.  Croocli  End.  l^DdoD.  M.8 
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for  your  lips 

—  lasts  all  day 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

TF  you  would  like  suggestions  about  the  kind  of  cosmetics  you  should 
use,  write  to  me  for  advice,  telling  me  your  type  of  skin  and 
your  colouring. 


O  IRENS  are  out  of  date—  there's  a  new  idea  in  beauty. 

Whether  striding  across  the  windy  moors  or 
dancing  with  soft  Hghts  and  sweet  music,  our  modern 
beauty  has  a  charm  that  comes   from  knowing  she's 
looking  her  best — there's  a  glorious  air  of  freshtiess  about 
her  and  her  whole  make-up  increases  this  effect. 

Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  is  the  choice  of  the  modern  girl. 
Lovely  live  colours  (six  to  choose  from)  that  blend  with 
every  skin  tone.  It  has  an  olive  oil  base,  so  acts  as  a  lip 
salve,  makes  lips  smooth  and  lovely,  protects  against 
wind  and  cold.  And  Outdoor  Girl  Lipstick  '  stays  put  ' — 
why,  one  application  lasts  for  ten  whole  hours  !  When  you 
put  it  on  in  the  morning  you  know  that  your  lips  will  be 
lovely  for  the  whole  day. 

Of  course  you  know  Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  with  the 
olive  oil  base  that  clings  and  nourishes  the  skin.  For  a 
free  trial  beauty  outfit — two  shades  of  lipstick,  trial  size 
Olive  Oil  Face  Powder,  and  the  new  Four  Purpose 
Cream,  with  1 8-page  l>ooklet  on  the  art  of  make-up — 
write  to  Crystal  Products  Co.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  L  49,), 
32-36,  City  Road,  London,  P2.C.I.  Send  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage. 


now  in  Dc  Luxe  size 


Also  iix/irnny  trial  nze. 


Also  in  De  Luxe  size  — 


*  MIRROR  PEEPING  ' 

tpollt  ch»rm 

-^■^ 

Are  you  ulway*t  woiideritiK 
how  voii'rc  l<»>kiiiK  >tral- 
iiig  yUiuf*  inirnir>  jiisl 
111  be  \urf  f  1)1  111  I  b*  a 
iiiirrnr  peciwr'  men 
II  v|HiiN  ( li;iriii.  He  c^frtaiii 
li|>s  dre  liivcly  Ouldixir 
Ciirl  i.i|>stick  iail\  t"'  If" 
wkolf  hour$. 


I  01   K  I'l  |<  fosl.  (  H  I.A  M   ,!/h   *    I  \(  I.  ri>\\  |)|  l<         *    KOI  I, I,  I 


A  mid-day  glass  of  milk  is  some- 
thing Jean  Harlow  never  overlooks. 
The  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer 
cameraman  cat^ht  this  informal 
picture  between  scenes  at  the  studio. 

rill      AST  week  we  talked  of  all 
Hi        kinds  of  creams,  and  from 
mII        that   some   readers  have 
raised    a    quite  natural 
■  query.    It  is  this.  What 
influence    has    feeding    cream  on 
superfluous  hair.    Does  it  make  it 
worse? 

There  are  many  women  who  are 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  use  of 
cream  encourages  the  growth  of  hair. 
There  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence 
to  support  this  theory. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  majority  of 
sufierers  from  this  distressing  blem- 
ish are  women  over  35  years  of 
age.  As  one  approaches  the  age  of 
40,  certain  glandular  changes  begin 
to  take  place,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  changes,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  superfluous  hair  to  appear. 

Now,  these  same  women,  if  they 
are  wise,  are  paying  extra  attention 
to  their  skin  in  the  matter  of  creams, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  soft  and 
smooth.  They  are  using  face  cream 
regularly,  the  hair  has  appeared, 
and  therefore  they  argue,  it  must  be 
due  to  the  cream.  Which  argument 
is  a  fallacy.  If  a  woman  has  a 
tendency  to  this  trouble  the  hair 
will  appear  whether  she  used  cream 
or  not. 

The  truth  is  that  superfluous  hair 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
external  conditions.  The  connec- 
tion is  with  certain  internal  glands. 
When  medical  science  knows  more 
about  this  relationship,  doubtless 
the  cure  will  be  in  treating  those 
conditions.  But  that  is  a  specula- 
tion of  the  future. 

Last  week  we  considered  all  the 
beauty  aids  that  come  in  pots. 
Now  a  v  ord  al)out  those  in  bottles.  The 
astringents,  the  complexion  milks,  and 
the  tonics  about  which  so  much  is 
written.  What  place  do  they  have  in 
the  beauty  scheme? 

One  observation  applies  to  nearly  all 
of  them.  They  are  generally  stimu- 
lating, tonic  and  bracing  in  their  action. 

A  tonic  by  itself  is  not  really  a  good 
cleanser.  For  that  reason  it  is  better 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  cleansing 
cream  as  I  suggested  last  week. 

Both  tonics  and  aitringonts  should 
be  used  on  pads  of  cotton  wool  that 


have  previously  been  squeezed  out  of 
cold  water. 

When  using  the  tonic,  pat  the  skin 
upwards  and  outwards.  With  the 
astringent,  begin  patting  under  the  chin  and 
move  along  the  jawbone  to  the  ear,  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other. 

Toning  lotions  are  always  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  supplementary  treatment  after 
a  cleansing  or  cold  cream  treatment.  It  helps 
to  ensure  that  no  excess  cream  is  left  on 
the  skin. 

They  also  help  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  skin,  and  this  is  all  to  the  good, 
for  modern  life  has  a  way  of  making  this 
circulation  sluggish.  After  you  have  patted 
and  slapped  your  skin  with  toning  lotion  you 
will  notice  the  effect  in  the  slight  tingling 
sensation  which  it  produces. 

Strong  astringents  are  used  for  really 
obstinate  cases  of  open  pores  and  excess 
grcasiness.  They  are  useful  also  for  extremely 
flabby  muscles.  They  are  always  somewhat 
drying  in  effect,  so  all  but  the  very  greasy 
skinned  may  6nd  it  necessary  to  use  a  little 
cream  afterwards  to  prevent  scaliness. 

Complexion  milk  is  another  excellent 
toilet  aid.  It  is  a  cleansing  treatment  in  itself 
when  the  skin  is  blotched  or  sore  from  wind 
and  sun.  It  is  excellent  for  those  who  suffer 
from  flushed  faces.  And  it  may  be  used  for 
removing  cream  from  the  face  when  the  skin 
is  a  delicate  and  sensitive  one. 

.\fter  the  complexion  milk  has  been  used, 
the  face  should  be  rinsed  with  cold  or  tepid 
water. 

Yet  another  bottled  beauty  aid  is  liquid 
powder.  Liquid  powder  needs  to  be 
applied  skilfully.  Most  women  make  the 
mistake  of  applying  too  heavily,  with  the 
result  that  they  appear  over  powdered  or 
patchy.  The  best  way  to  apply  a  liquid 
powder  is  with  cotton  wool  squeezed  out  of 
cold  water.  This  spreads  a  smooth  imper- 
ceptible film  of  powder  over  the  skin.  It  is 
very  useful  when  you  want  to  conceal  slight 
pimples  and  other  small  blemishes. 

Shake  the  bottle  well  so  that  the  powder 
is  evenly  distributed  in  the  liquid  base 
before  you  apply  it.  Nowadays  liquid 
powders  and  liquid  foundations  are  prepared 
in  a  range  of  shades  to  suit  all  skins.  Besides 
hiding  blemishes,  the  liquid  powder  also 
provides  a  good  soft  foundation  to  which 
powder  will  cling.  See  that  the  powder  is  of 
exactly  the  same  shade  as  the  liquid  powder. 

V.  E.  (YeoWl). — Bath  satin  is  obtainable 
in  three  sizes — 12s.  6d.,  9s.  and  5s.  A  trial 
box  of  three  small  bottles  in  assorted  perfumes 
is  also  available  at  4s.  6d.  a  box.  Messrs. 
Fortnum  and  Mason,  Ltd.,  of  Piccadilly, 
W.l,  are  the  distributors  for  London. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Miss  B.  BuRGOYNE,  207  Kingsbridge  Drive, 
Bankhead,  Rutherglen,  Glasgow,  for  :— 

Only  Yesterday 
Platinum  Blonde 
Before  Morning 
Redhead 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
J.  Weston,  87  Lisvane  St.,  Cardiff,  for  :— 

The  Clock  Strikes  Eight 

The  Curtain  Rises 

Get  Off  My  Foot 

Murder  in  the  SUlls 
Gerald    Beard,     Park     Rd.,  Guilsfteld, 
Montgomeryshire,  for : — 

Two  Lame  Ducks 

Pursued 

Dinner  at  Eight 

Duck  Soup 
K.  Stewart,  33  Paignton  Rd.,  Rotton  Park, 
Birmingham,  1«,  for  : — 

?uiet  House 
he  Cry  in  the  Night 
Mammy 

Mr.  Cohen  Takes  a  Walk 
Stanley  Shaw  (aged  U),  8  Great  Central 
Parade,  Ickenhara,  Middlesex,  lor  :— 
Song  of  the  West 
Three  Cheers  for  Love 
Hips,  Hips,  Hurray 
As  you  can  sec,  the  idea  of     Talkie  Title 
Tales''  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  m 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  PiCTURiooEB,  Martlett  House,  Bow 
Street,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  niles.  except  that  I  must  insist  that 
your  "  titles"  are  submitted  on  a  postcard 
and  only  one  attempt  on  each  cinl. 

GUY  BEACON. 
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A  secret  for  every  girl  who 


longs  for 


hy  th  ree  lonely 
film  actresses-t 
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'/'/.>,■  Cn/vr/i  ''A  "  R'tckci  li/oltfr 
C.iiski-t.  C'jHtiiiiis 
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In  the 
Rocker  Blotter  Casket 


CRAVENA 

mal^ea  most  acceptable  Xmas  Gift 

Here  is  a  really  novel  idea  for  your  Christinas  presents 
list  —  Craven    "  A  "    neatly    packed    in    a  smart 
Rocker    Blotter   Casket  !     I"or  tliose    ot  your 
friends    and    relations    who    appreciate  a 
fine  quality  cigarette  —  fresh,  cool  and 
smooth  to  tlie  throat  —  you  could 
not  clioose  a  more  welcome  Gift. 


(iivt  (  raven  "A"  in 
Grcclinns  packings 


iiatm-  on  ihi; 


Gi 


Heoidii  to  Vast  Vacks 

1/3  50  /'/' 2/6    lOO  /f/  5/-    150 /w  7/6   200 10/- 

in  one  of  the  new  gaily  decorated  red  and  silver  riiristnias 
There  are  sizes  lo  suit  every  pocket,    just  sign  your 
in};s  Tard  iin  the  hack  and  your  jjili  is  ready  lo  post. 


I  \  k  k  ]  i;  A 
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Imperial  Vewi 


Perfect  presents  for  every  person  and  every 
purse,  each  one  conveying  its  fragrant  message  oi  good- 
will with  that  distinction  and  assurance  of  delighted 
reception  which  their  loveliness  and  Bond  Street  origin 
bestow  upon  them. 

The  delightful  Yardlcy  Gifts  pictured  here,  and 
many  others  equally  desirable,  from  the  largest  magni- 
ficent Gift  Cases  to  the  single  lovely  bottles  of  the 
enchanting  Yardlcy  perfumes,  are  obtainable  at  all 
%.  the  best  Chemists,  Coiffeurs  and  Stores. 


RCHIS4  FRAGRANCE 
Perfume  si2es  45/-fo  1/b 
Fragrance  Compact  5/6 
Orchis  Powder  21- 
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Did  you  MACLEAN 
your  teeth  to-day  ? 


Ah !  1  see  you 

did 

HACLEAHS 

PEROXIDE 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Obtainable  everywhere  G°,  1  /-  a 

nd  1/9 

If  vou  list-  Tooth  POWDER.  tr\  the 
Macleans  Peroxide  Tooth  Powder — 6d. 

new 
l>cr  tin 

exc/, 


s/, 


write  now  for  the 
Q  fashion  guide  and  details 

....  and  be  exclusively 
dressed  in  your  own  circle  by 
joinini^  this  group  of  discriminating 
women  who  are  bond  street  dressed 
on  any  occasion  by  using  corot's  credit 
plan,  or  call  to-day  and  see  the  lovely 
collection  of  evening  and  part)-  dresses 
designed  for  this  festive  season. 


' '  dance,  little  lady  ? ' ' 

a  metal  striped  taffeta  makes  this 
charming  dance  frock  with  its  most 
interesting  puffed  sleeves  ^ 
and  a  becoming  full  skirt.   AO  O 
cash  4 )  o  gns.  monthljr 


coro 


' '  frivolity  ' ' 

a  corsage  that  is  trimmed  with 
massed  rtowers  makes  this  p>oult 
evening  frock  outstandingly  ■5//: 
smart,  and  easy  to  wear.  A<3  O 
cash        gns.  monthly 

(dept.  p.g.  272) 

33  old  bond  street 

london,  w.l  regent  0234 


corot  ltd.,  33  old  bond  St.,  london,  w.l  I 

ease  send,  without  obhgation.  corot  fashion  guide  and  j 
full"  details  ' 


j  free 

I  i 

I  name     | 

I  address     | 

"  3 


PARKER 


NO  GUESSING  THIS  YEAR !  Thefll  Say  "  Thank  You  "  and  Mean  It 

This  Christtnas  If  You  Choose  Parker  for  Gifts.    See  The  Brilliant  Stars  In  The  Parker  Gift  Range 
And  Make  Up  The  Happiest  Gift  List  You^ve  Had  For  Years 


7^ 
FREE! 


K'HA  tury  \-At:t  M/M  IC  rr  I>U()I-()IJ) 
rhulle  Poir  'Pen  and  Ptncil  logflhen  ihii 
dual-purpou  Plutknn  L'tihtv  (Suse  or  a  stlk- 
hnej  JIntetUi'i  f>refentaiton  i<jie. 


SEARCH  the  gift  counters  .  .  .  hunt 
for  hours  in  the  jostling  Christmas 
shopping  crowds  .  .  .and  you  will  not 
find  a  more  thoroughly  acceptable,  a 
more  wished-for  gift  than  this  radiantly 
beautiful  Duette  Pair  .  .  .  the  unerly 
distinctive  Parker  vacumatic  Pen  with 
Pencil  to  match. 

You  ha%-e  only  to  see  this  amazingly 
different  pen  a  sacless  pistohlesi  pen 
that  holds  102'^,  more  ink  than  ordinary 
sac  pens  to  get  a  foretaste  of  the  thrill 
it  will  bring  on  Christmas  morning. 
The  streamlined  barrel  of  this  lovely 
style  creation  is  made  of  unbreakable 
permanite  and  has  all  the  velvety 
shimmer  of  laminated  Pearl  and  Jet. 
Yet  when  held  to  the  light  the  Jet  is 
translucent — revealing  ihc  full  cnlwnit 


of  ink  inside  the  pen.  Thus,  the 
VACUMATIC  tells  exactly  "how  much" 
ink  there  is  in  the  pen  at  any  time  .  .  . 
tells  days,  not  seconds,  ahead  when  it 
is  time  to  refill.  And  its  scratch-proof, 
precision  -  pointed  nib  of  precious 
Platinum  and  Gold  is  a  miracle  of  flaw- 
less smoothness  —  guaranteed  for  a 
life-time  of  effortless  writing. 

If  you  want  variety  in  your  giving, 
there's  the  world  -  famous  Parker 
Duofold.  Classic  in  its  streamlined, 
colourful  beauty,  yet  efficient  to  the  last 
degree,  it  is  forty-seven  timet  improved, 
is  LEVERLESS  (no  side  lever),  leak-proof, 
and  itslight- weight  barrel  is  ujifcrto^aWt'. 
Its  BIG  14-ct.  gold  nib  is  guaranteed 
for  25  years. 

Of  the  brilliant  Parker  Gift  Parade 


there  still  remain  Parker's  medium- 
priced  "Premiere"  and  '  Modcmc" 
ranges  and  the  low-priced  "Parkette.'" 
Each  has  a  streamlined,  colourful, 
unbreakable  barrel  and  incorporates 
many  exclusive  Parker  improvements. 

There  isan  Accredited  Parker  Retailer 
near  you  who  will  gladly  show  you  a 
wide  range  of  Parker  Gifts  and  help 
you  make  your  selection. 


Available  in  a  range  of  Pricei : 
MAXIMA  (Laminated  Barrel)  -  40/-     MAiOt  (Laminated  Barrel)     •  M/- 
SLENDER  (Laminated  Barrel)  -  J5/-     SlAHDAtO  (Marble  Effect  Barrel)Ml- 
Pencili  lo  match  ir/t  and 
See  alio  Parker  Duofold  42/-  (o  21/-;   Parkor  Premiere 
Parker  Moderne  Parketfe  lO/t  k  7/4. 
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GOSSIP 


Marian  Marsh 
selected  this  exotic 
exxmng  gown  of 
gold  lame  tvith 
overskirt  of  cerise 
chiffon  bordered  in 
ostrich  plumes  for 
her  role  in  "  Come 
Closer  Folks." 


sentimental  press  agents  have  been  heavily 


A BIG  battle  is  coming  between  the 
stars  and  the  movie  kings  over 
the  already  bitter  issue  of  film 
contrcicts  and  salaries. 

Although  Bette  Davis  hcis  gone 
back  to  California  from  the  British  courts 
with  her  banners  trailing  in  the  dust  and 
James  Cagney,  threatened  with  Holly- 
wood's dreaded  black  list,  has  departed  for 
the  wilderness  talking  of  retirement,  the 
real  fight  is  only  just  beginning. 

The  failure  of  Miss  Davis's  London  legal 
skirmish,  particularly,  is  having  its  reper- 
cu.ssions  in  the  studios.  It  has  awakened 
the  players  to  a  realisation  of  the  invidious 
position  in  which  most  of  them  stand  under 
the  existing  contract  system  and  they  are 
now  mobilising  their  forces  to  bring  about  a 
change. 

The  trouble  is  that  for  some  years  those 
long-term  contracts  that  look  so  dazzling 
when  referred  to  in  newspaper  print  by 


weighted  in  favour  of  the  studios. 

They  are  nearly  £ill  one-way  contracts.  That 
is  to  say,  they  contain  option  clauses 
which  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  producer. 

No  Freedom 

The  artist  can  hold  the  studio  to  the  agreement 
for  the  first  three,  six  or,  in  some  rare  cases, 
twelve  months,  but  after  that  he  has  no  freedom 
of  choice. 

A  seven-year  contract  that  binds  one  party 
and  not  the  other,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  not  based 
on  equity  at  all. 

The  star's  only  remedy  hes  in  what  readjust- 
ment he  can  get  from  walking  out,  sulking  or 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  "direct  action"  which 
have  filled  the  Holly^vood  air  with  the  sounds 
of  martial  conflict  lately. 

Then  the  studios  usually  have  the  last  word. 

Unbeatable  Boycott 

Nobody  yet  has  been  able  successfully  to 
beat  the  Hollywood  boycott  which  Cagney 
now  finds  himself  up  against. 

Howard  Hughes,  the  independent  producer 
and  a  multi-millionaire,  once  tried.  He  was 
threatened  with  the  industry's  black  list  when 


he  announced  his  intention  a  few  years  ago  to 
make  a  film  of  Queer  People,  a  biting  satire  on 
Hollywood  and  all  its  works.  He  replied  by 
saying  that  he  would  build  his  own  theatres 
in  which  to  show  the  picture. 

Nothing,  however,  ever  came  of  it. 

Why  Stars  Strike 

The  exchanges  £u-e  accompanied  by  high- 
sounding  battle  cries  of  "  Artistic  Liberty" 
but  the  salary  question  is  really  the  main 
point  at  stake  in  the  present  hostilities. 

In  movie-making  talent  is  almost  as  much  a 
commercial  commodity  as  celluloid  stock.  The 
producers  naturally  buy  their  stellar  mer- 
chandise in  the  cheap)est  market.  Their  motto 
is  catch  'em  young,  treat  'em  rough,  and  tie  'em 
up  for  so  long  that  when  you've  finished  with  'em 
they  won't  be  any  good  to  anyone  else. 

It  is  easy  to  be  cynical  about  "slavery  at 
hundreds  of  pounds  a  week,"  but  a  star  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  of  what  his  name 
draws  into  the  box-office. 

\\Tiat  happ>ens  is  that  an  actor  like  Robert 
Taylor,  who  has  just  signed  a  new  contract  at 
£400  a  week  rising  to  £1,000  a  week  in  some 
years'  time,  wakes  up  one  morning  and  finds 
that  there  are  several  other  leading  men  on  the 
studio  pay-roll  who,  though  they  do  not  mean 
half  so  much  at  the  kinema  ticket  windows,  are 
drawing  three  times  the  salary  because  they 
were  able  to  negotiate  their  contracts  as  estab- 
hshed  stars  at  other  studios.  Other  players, 
secured  by  contract  at,  say,  £100  a  week,  are 
lent  out  to  rival  studios  at  £1,000. 

That  is  the  real  reason  behind  most  of  the 
recent  revolts  in  Hollywood. 

The  Producers*  Side 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  argu- 
ment. The  producer  who  has  exercised 
some  astuteness  and  spent  a  small  fortune  on 
discovering  and  developing  a  star  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  having  his  "find"  pirated  by 
another  studio  as  soon  as  his  pictures  begin  to 
earn  real  money. 

Making  a  star  is  an  expensive  business.  Darryl 
Zanuck,  who  should  know,  puts  the  cost  at 
£200,000.  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
only  one  out  of  fifty  candidates  succeeds. 

So  we  have  a  deadlock.  The  la^\'yers  will  have 
to  work  it  out ;  there  will  be  no  f>eace  in  picture- 
land  until  they  do. 

Shearer  to  Retire — Temporarily 

Norma  Shearer,  as  I  predicted  here  recently, 
will  leave  the  screen  for  at  least  a  year. 
The  actress  has  moved  from  her  beach  home 
at  Santa  Monica  to  a  desert  resort,  the  address 
of  which  is  being  kept  a  secret,  even  from  her 
studio.  With  her  are  the  two  Thalberg  children, 
a  nurse  and  a  secretary. 

Norma,  who  has  been  more  seriously  ill  than 
is  generally  known,  says  that  her  first  concern 
now  is  the  rearing  of  her  two  youngsters.  Her 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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{Continued  from  page  5) 
studio  interests  will  be  looked  after  by  her 
brother-in-law,  Larry  Weingarten. 

Wm  the  Fur  Hy  ? 

The  film  world  is  sitting  back  watching  for 
the  fur  to  fly  at  Twentieth-Century-Fox. 
It  has  long  been  rumoured  that  after  Bright 
Eyes,  which  Jane  Withers  nearly  succeeded  in 
stealing  from  Shirley  Temple,  there  have  been 
some  signs  of  ill  feeling  between  the  camp>s  of 
the  company's  two  infant  prodigies. 

Jane  and  Shirley  have  never  appeared  to- 
gether in  a  picture  since  and  have  never  even 
worked  on  the  same  lot,  the  former's  films 
having  been  made  away  from  the  main  studio. 

Now  the  branch  at  Western  Avenue  hais  been 
closed  down  and  Jane  is  back  on  the  big  lot. 

Hollywood  is  eagerly  waiting  the  meeting 
between  Mrs.  Gertrude  Temple  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
E.  Withers. 

Frances  Joins  Young  Turks 

Frances  Farmer  is  the  latest  recruit  to  the 
ranks  of  Talkieland  s  Young  Turks,  that 
bright,  brave  little  band  of  rebels  which  is 
headed  by  the  capricious  Katharine  Hepburn 
and  the  so-modern  Margaret  Sulla  van. 

Frances,  whose  name  is  by  no  means  a  house- 
hold word  yet,  has,  among  other  things,  put 
her  dainty  foot  down  about  "leg  art"  publicity. 
Leg  .\rt  pubUcity,  in  case  you  don't  know,  con- 
sists of  those  decorative  "stills"  in  bathing 
costume,  lingerie  or  sports  "shorts,"  which, 
because  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  are  in 
demand  by  editors,  are  used  by  press  agents  to 
get  their  unknown  protegees  on  Uie  front  pages. 
Most  of  the  big  feminine  stars  have  at  one  time 
or  another  had  literally  to  "show  a  leg"  in 
order  to  put  their  names  and  features  before 
the  public.  Even  Greta  Garbo  had  to  pose  in 
a  track  suit  and  wth  the  studio  lions. 

A  Well-known  Act 

There  may  be  two  opinions  about  the  dignity 
of  leg  art.  What  is  causing  the  smiles  in 
film  circles  is  the  explanation  of  her  attitude 
offered  by  this  newcomer  who  arrived  in  the 
Studios  less  than  a  year  ago  as  the  winner  of  a 
stunt  Seattle  newspaper  competition  to  find 
"the  most  marriageable  girl  in  the  state." 

"\Miy  should  I  jxD.se  for  leg  pictures?"  she 
solemnly  demanded.  ".\nn  Harding  doesn't." 

Asked  how  she  liked  working  away  from  her 
home  studios  for  Come  and  Get  It,  she  announced 
that  she  preferred  it  because  she  didn't  have  to 
say  "good  morning"  to  people  and  could  there- 
fore keep  in  the  mood  of  her  characterisation. 

Frances,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  running  through 
the  entire  routine  of  the  well-known  Bright 
Young  Thing  act.  She  is.  terrifically,  terribly 
sincere  about  her  art.  She  says  what  she  thinks 
and  she  doesn't  care  what  anyone  thinks  about 
her.  In  any  case,  she  coyly  confides,  she  believes 
that  she  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
stage  actresses  of  all  time,  and  the  screen  is  just 
a  stepping  stone  to  higher  things.  .  .  . 

Snap  Out  of  It  ! 

Had  Miss  Farmer  been  in  films  longer  she 
would  have  known  that  we  have  heard  it 
all  before.  Someone  should  introduce  her  to 
Jean  Muir,  the  last  screen  discovery  who  was  too 
terrifically,  terribly  sincere  about  her  art  to 
be  bothered  about  the  people  who  pay  to  see  it. 

Miss  Muir,  one  of  the  great  White  Hopes  of 
recent  years,  revelled  in  the  reputation  of  being 
the  actress  who  defied  Hollywood  and  said 
what  she  pleased.  She  told  directors  how  to 
direct,  commi-serated  with  Kay  Francis  for 
stealing  her  picture,  criticised  the  stars,  told 
Reinhardt  how  to  produce  Shakespeare,  and 
established  herself  as  a  severe  pain  in  the  neck 
of  the  Warner  publicity  department. 

In  the  end  she  nearly  talked  herself  out  of 
talkies.  When  la.st  I  heard  of  her  she  had  just 
completed  a  part  that  wa-s  little  more  than  a 
bit  in  White  Fang  and  was  contritely  confessing 
to  interviewers  the  error  of  her  past  ways. 

I  hope  Frances  will  grow  out  of  it  bccau.se 
she  is  the  most  promising  newcomer  I  have 
seen  on  the  screen  for  a  long  time  (she  scores 
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again  in  Cotne  and  Get  It,  incidentally)  and  the 
screen  needs  promising  newcomers. 

The  only  star  so  far  who  has  been  able  to  get 
away  with  the  studio  Young  Turk  number 
is  its  originator,  but  Katharine  Hepburn 
stepjjed  into  the  queenship  of  the  Radio  lot 
almost  with  her  first  picture. 

Katie  Criticised 

Even  so  film  circles  are  wondering  how  long 
it  will  last.  We  have  become  used  to  the 
actresses'  boorishness  to  the  humble  minions  of 
the  Press,  but  Katie  has  brought  a  lot  of  criticism 
from  fellow  artistes  down  on  her  head  over  an 
incident  on  the  Quality  Street  set  the  other  day. 

A  reporter  went  to  the  studio  by  appointment 
to  interview  Franchot  Tone,  leading  man  in  the 
picture. 

"NMio  is  that  woman?"  demanded  Miss 
Hepburn  of  the  assistant  director  when  she 
noticed  the  writer  on  the  sound  stage. 

"She's  a  newspaper  woman  here  to  sec  Mr. 
Tone,"  the  Great  One  was  told. 

"Don't  you  know,  I  allow  no  newspaper 
people  on  my  set?"  the  star  replied  angrily. 
"Get  her  off." 

Franchot  and  the  reporter  meekly  left  the 
stage  and  did  the  interview  in  a  dressing-room, 
but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  is  a 
strained  atmosphere  about  the  love  scenes  in 
Quality  Street  when  it  eventually  reaches  the  screen. 

Ribbing  Ray 

Talking  of  leg  art,  Ray  Milland,  the  handsome 
young  Englishman  who  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  screen's  most  popular  leading  men, 
is  seeking  vengeance  on  The  Big  Broadcast 
company. 

WTien  he  finished  working  with  them  he  went 
straight  into  Queen  of  the  Jungle,  for  his  part  in 
which  he  had  to  wear  those  khaki  shorts  that 
arc  the  fashion  in  the  tropics. 


When  next  he  walked  into  the  studio  restaur- 
ant he  was  exposing  his  stalwart  nether  limbs  in 
the  new  costume. 

Jack  Benny,  Bums  and  Allen  and  Martha 
Raye  immediately  sent  a  waitress  over  with  a 
note  asking  for  an  autograph. 

It  was  addressed  to  "  Marlene  Milland." 

The  Forgotten  Man 

The  recent  rise  of  Ray  Milland  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  talkies.  A  year  or  so  ago 
he  dropped  out  of  sight  altogether  for  no  apparent 
reason  at  all. 

He  had  been  doing  well  in  featured  roles,  his 
name  was  weU  known  to  thousands  of  filmgoers 
and  to  every  producer  in  Hollywood,  but  he 
just  could  not  get  any  work. 

Finally  he  was  reduced  to  taking  a  job  at 
£3  a  week  at  a  p)etrol  station.  Then  one  day  a. 
call  came  from  the  Paramount  casting  depart- 
ment asking  him  if  he  were  free  for  a  good  role  in 
Bolero.  They  didn't  even  know  that  he  hadn't 
been  in  a  studio  for  a  year.  The  salary  was  £120 
weekly  ! 

Since  the  Bolero  role  Milland  has  never  looked 
back.  To-day  he  is  headed  for  major  stardom. 

Helen  Doesn't  Like  Our  Taxes 

British  pictures  will  have  to  get  along  without 
Helen  Vinson,  the  film  actress  wife  of  tennis 
champion  Fred  Perry,  in  future.  After  making 
three  movies  here  Helen  has  gone  back  to  Holly- 
wood with  a  grievance. 

"I'll  stay  in  America  after  this,"  she  saj's. 
"The  experience  abroad  is  worth  it — so  far  as 
experience  goes,  but  I  found  the  English  income 
tax  was  much  greater  than  ours. 

"  I  was  signed  for  four  weeks  on  my  last 
picture  there,  for  example.  Production  difficul- 
ties arose  and  I  was  kept  working  for  twelve 
weeks.   By  this  time,  however,  my  salary  had  gone 
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When  Hollis  Barnes,  the  hairdresser  on  the 
"Night  Waitress"  set,  had  a  birthday,  the  company 
gave  her  a  party.  She  is  shown  here  cutting  the 
first  piece  of  birthday  cake,  while  Gordon  Jones, 
Margot  Grahame  and  Director  Lew  Landers 
look  on. 


up  into  the  higher  brackets,  and  the  government 
deducted  a  greater  percentage  of  tax.  The 
result  was  that  I  didn't  earn  any  more  for  12 
weeks'  work  than  I  would  have  earned  in  four 
weeks'  work." 

Now  that  he  has  turned  pro.,  by  the  way, 
hubby  Fred  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  in  a 
series  of  tennis  shorts,  for  which,  I  learn,  he 
is  being  paid  £10,000. 

Garbo  and  Gable 

We  may  see  Greta  Garbo  and  Clark  Gable 
as  a  talkie  team  again  soon.  They 
appeared  together  in  The  Rise  of  Helga  about 
the  time  that  Gable  was  just  moving  up  into 
the  matinee  idol  class. 
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The  present  plan  is  to  co-star  them  in  Idiot's 
Delight,  the  talkie  version  of  the  Broadway 
stage  success. 

Translating  the  play,  which  is  no  children's 
hour  piece,  into  screen  terms  is,  incidentally, 
causing  some  headaches  in  the  script  depart- 
ment at  Culver  City.  They  are  talking  of  re- 
writing it  altogether  and  gi\'ing  it  a  Great  War 
setting.  It  won't  be  the  first  time  that  has 
happened  to  a  stage  hit. 

A  Talkie  Test  for  You 

Can  you  say  "Fifty-fifty  Mississipi"  without 
any  difficulty  ? 
If  the  words  trip  ofi  your  tongue  without  a 
stutter  or  undue  hissing  sounds  your  diction 
is  probably  good  enough  for  the  talkies,  accord- 
ing to  Douglas  Shearer,  who  as  every  fan  who 
studies  his  credit  titles  knows,  is  the  chief  sound 
recorder  at  M.-G.-M. 

Well,  it  has  j>ossibihties  as  a  Christmas  party 
diversion,  at  any  rate. 

Olivia's  Sister 

Films  are  becoming  a  family  affair.    In  the 
supporting  cast  of  Quality  Street,  I  notice 
the  name  of  Joan  Fontaine. 

Joan  is  the  younger  sister  of  Olivia  de  Havi- 
land,  and  has  chosen  that  different  nom  de 
theatre  so  as  not  to  be  accused  of  "cashing  in" 
the  De  Haviland  fame. 

Jesse  Lasky  tells  me  he  has 
big  plans  for  her. 

Proboscis  Shrinkage 

WC.  Fields,  who  I  am  glad 
•  to  say  will  be  back  at 
work  almost  any  day  now,  has 
lost  two  inches  around  the  nose 
as  a  result  of  his  five  months' 
illness. 

Anyway,  that's  what  he  claims 
in  an  announcement  from  Las 
Encinas  Sanatorium,  Pasadena, 
where  he's  been  confined  for  a 
general  physical  overhauling  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

The  Fields'  nose  has  shrunk 
perceptibly  during  his  illness, 
along  \\\t\\  the  rest  of  his  corpu- 
lent body,  his  friends  say. 
Altogether,  the  Paramount 
comedian  has  lost  20  pounds, 
but  has  begun  to  gain  weight, 
and  loyal  associates  hold  out 
every  hope  that  his  famous  pro- 
boscis ^vill  be  itself  again  in  a 
month  or  two. 

Meanwhile,  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
has  sent  him  a  photograph  of  an 
India  brave  whose  nasal  pro- 
portions put  the  Fields  nose  into 
the  junior  division.  It  was  taken 
on  the  Cheyenne  reservation  in 
Alontana,  while  the  De.Mille 
location  unit  was  filming  The 
Plainsman. 

"The  Indian's  name  is  See-in- 
The-Dark,"  wrote  DeMille,  "he 
can't  really  see  in  the  dark,  of 
course,  but  the  other  Indians 
think  he  can  on  account  of  al- 
ways carrying  that  headlight  around  on  his 
face." 

Fields,  who  has  become  a  little  sensitive 
about  his  own  nose,  was  delighted,  and  wrote 
back  that  he  has  pasted  the  Indian's  picture 
on  his  shaving  mirror. 

He  Doesn't  Want  Stardom 

The  latest  featured  player  to  turn  his  back  on 
stardom  is  Joel  McCrea.  Joel  does  not  want 
to  be  a  star,  and  insisted  on  having  a  clause  to 
that  effect  included  in  his  new  Goldwyn  contract. 

McCrea's  idea  is  that  while  a  star's  career  is 
usually  of  limited  duration  that  of  the  featured 
player  goes  on  and  on  and  McCrea  says  that  he 
wants  to  go  on  and  on. 

"And  when  a  star  falls,"  he  adds,  "the  poor 
fellow  is  usually  flattened  out  and  finished,  but 
the  featured  player  is  like  a  rubber  ball — he 
invariably  bounces  back. 

"Stardom  is  all  very  well  if  you  figure  on 
retiring  to  your  back  garden  at  forty  or  so. 
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but  I  want  to  keep  in  harness  indefinitely,  like 
my  friend  Aubrey  Smith,  who  at  the  age  of  74 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  featured 
players." 

Darlene  Said  ««  No  " 

The  outstanding  phenomenon  of  the  picture 
scene  this  week,  however,  is  twenty-two 
year  old  Darlene  Taylor,  a  Hollywood  cloakroom 
girl  who  has  just  turned  down  the  opportxinity 
of  a  film  career. 

For  three  years  Darlene  has  stood  in  her 
small  room  at  the  Trocadero  night  club,  one  of 
Hollywood's  favourite  pleasure  centres,  guarding 
the  wraps  and  coats  of  leading  stars  and  directors. 
Many  times  she  has  been  told  "  you  ought  to 
be  in  pictures." 

Recently  the  casting  director  of  the  Selznick 
International  studios  persuaded  her  to  take  the 
day  off  and  play  a  small  part  in  David  O. 
Selznick's  Technicolour  production  A  Star  is 
Born,  starring  Fredric  March  and  Janet  Gaynor. 

Darlene  did  well.  The  studio  suggested  a 
contract.  The  young  lady  weis  flattered,  but 
she  said  "no"  aU  the  same. 

To-day  Darlene  is  back  on  her  old  job,  the 
object  of  wonder  and  awe  among  the  screen 
favourites  whose  clothes  she  minds. 

Full-length  Disney 

George  Kamen,  the  artist's  European  repre- 
sentative, who  got  back  from  a  Hollywood 
trip  the  other  day,  promises  me  that  Snow 
White  and  The  Seven  Dwarfs.  Walt  Disney's 
first  full-length  film,  will  definitely  be  completed 
by  September  or  October,  1937. 

The  picture,  which  will  run  for  75  to  90 
minutes,  was  originally  scheduled  to  cost 
£50,000,  but  it  is  now  considered  impossible  to 
finish  it  under  .€200,000. 

By  the  time  the  last  drawing  is  done  the 
cartoon  ^^^ll  have  been  in  hand  for  over  two  years. 

Louise  Dresser  Retvuns 

Louise  Dresser  has  returned  to  the  studio 
fights  to  take  up  her  career  agciin  after 
spending  the  happiest  two  years  of  her  life 
learning  to  be  a  housewife. 

She  appears  with  Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
MacMurray  in  Maid  of  Salem.  Perhaps  you  ii.id 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  her. 

Miss  Dresser  has  been  married  for  28  years, 
and  to  the  same  man — Jack  Gardner.  For  26 
of  those  years  they  lived  the  life  of  the  theatre 
and  the  screen,  working  at  their  careers  from 
morning  until  night  and  dining  out. 

At  the  end  of  26  years,  the  usually  placid 
Miss  Dresser  called  a'  halt.  She  finished  The 
County  Chairman  with  the  late  Will  Rogers 
and  announced  she  was  going  to  finish. 

Two  years,  apparently,  were  enough  to  give 
free  rein  to  her  life-long  desire  to  cook  dinner 
and  work  in  the  garden.  Film  players,  like 
horses,  are  given  to  champing  at  the  bit.  Thus 
she  was  overjoyed  w  hen  Frank  Lloyd  summoned 
her  from  retirement  to  play  a  leading  role  in  his 
first  Paramount  production. 

Short  Shots 

William  Wyler,  the  director,  was  unable  to 
get  into  the  trade  show  of  Come  and  Get  It; 
the  doorman  didn't  know  him— Sam  Goldwyn 
considered  nearly  600  suggestions  submitted  by 
studio  employees  before  deciding  on  Beloved 
Enemy  as  the  title  of  the  new  Merle  Oberon 
film;  the  winner  was  a  carpenter  and  he  was 
awarded  £20— ^^■illiam  Powell  is  a  surprise 
addition  to  the  cast  of  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney 
in  the  role  of  Charles  the  Butler— Joan  Criwford 
has  fewer  costume  changes  in  Love  on  the  Run 
than  in  any  picture  for  years— Dick  Powell 
has  presented  Joan  Blondell  with  the  biggest 
car  in  Hollywood— Fred  .\staire  and  Gmger 
Rogers  given  monthly  award  of  Screen  Actors' 
Guild  for  their  performances  in  Swing  Time-- 
Reported  from  Moscow  that  Charles  ChapUn 
will  produce  a  picture  in  Russia  shortly — 
Miriam  Hopkins  and  Herbert  Marshall  are  co- 
starred  in  Radio  s  Fscadrille— Marion  Davnes 
wants  to  do  Tovarich— Irene  Dunne  is  asking  for 
£30.000  a  picture — Germanv  has  banned  Romeo 
and  Juliet— -Veggy  Woo<l,  the  musical  comedy 
actre'ss,  has  been  "signed  for  a  role  in  A  Star  is 
Born. 

MALCOLM  PHILLIPS. 
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WOMEN 
GROW  OLD 

VOUTH  is  not  a  matter  of  years — but  of  charm 
^  and  enthusiasm.  Anyone  can  acquire  and  retain 
those  two  priceless  qualities — ^this  inspiring  story 
by  Mark  Dowling  tells  you  how. 


As  calmly  as  if  she  were  not  making 
revolutionary  statements  about 
one  of  the  world's  most  fascinat- 
ing topics,  Jeanette  MacDonald 
told  me  that  almost  every  woman 
who  seeks  to  remain  young  goes  about  it 
in  the  wrong  way. 

She  spoke  with  the  authority  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Hollywood,  where  many 
glamorous  stars  have  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  and  where  Mary  Pickford,  Gloria 
Swanson  and  Billie  Burke — to  name  just 
three — appear  so  young  that  their  years 
before  the  pubhc  are  almost  incredible  ! 

"Rest,"  she  said,  amazingly,  "has  little 
to  do  with  it.  Massage,  special  exercises, 
special  diets  and  trick  ways  of  caring  for 
one's  skin  can  hardly  help  at  all." 

She  admitted  that  she  herself, 
looking  a  good  deal  younger  than 
the  twenty-odd  upon  her  birth 
certificate,  suffers  from  insomnia 
and  sometimes  can  only  sleep  an 
hour  or  two  even  after  a  twelve- 
hours'  spell  of  work  at  the  studios ! 

And  she  gave  me  a  prescription 
for  youth  and  charm  which  any 
woman  may  follow,  whether  movie 
star,  secretary  or  housewife. 

She  said  first,  practically,  "Let's  take  a 
look  at  the  women  we  both  know  who  are 
staying  young — despite  their  years.  You 
think  of  everyone  you  know,  and  I'll  do  the 
same.  I'll  bet  our  hsts  have  one  thing  in 
common.  Every  young-looking  woman  has 
something  to  do — a  business,  career  or  pro- 
fession I  " 

Amazingly  enough,  it's  true. 


Definitely  old-fashioned  is  the  idea  that  only 
women  of  leisure  and  fortune,  who  can  pam- 
per themselves  and  spend  time  and  money  on 
massage,  special  diets,  and  beauty  aids,  know 
the  secret  of  la.sting  youth.  Check  off  the 
successful  young  women  of  your  own  acquaint- 
ance, and  you'll  discover  the  same  startling 
fact. 

Said  Jeanette  triumphantly:  "This  gives  us 
the  first  rule  for  youth.  BE  ACTI\  E  !  What- 
ever you  do,  whether  it's  singing  for  the  screen, 
writing,  managing  a  home  or  keeping  books  in 
an  office,  work  at  it — hard. 

"There's  another  pointer  we  can  learn  from 
these  women,"  she  added.  "  Not  only  do  they 
work,  but  they  al.so  work  at  something  they 
enjoy.  It'^  absolutely  fatal  to  youth  to  mn/>e 
alw^  doma  lobs  you  hate.  I  can  remember 
playing  parts  1  loathed  I'd  wake  up  in  the 
morning  hating  the  mere  idea  of  starting  out, 
losing  my  enthusiasm,  letting  hatred  sap  my 
energy.  I  felt  old  as  Time-  -and  probablv 
looked  it. 

"  I'll  grant,  "  she  said  .soberly,  "there  are  times 
when  you  must  go  through  with  a  distasteful 
job.     I've  known  that,  naturally. 
But  all  the  time  I  was  planning 
and  scheming  and  working 


to  finish  it  as  quickly  as  possible — and  get  into 
something  I  liked. 

"That  very  idea  gave  me  back  my  zest  for 
living — and  my  youth  !  I  began  to  enjoy 
myself  again.  And  that's  the  second  important 
rule.  BE  HAPPY — by  working  at  something 
constructive,  something  you  feel  to  be  good  for 
you." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  smiling.  "Don't 
you  beUeve  the  secret  of  youth  can  be  so  simple  ? 
I've  worked  ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  old. 
I  had  two  jobs  at  first — one  in  school  and  the 
other  dancing  in  a  chorus. 

"Imagine  how  thrilling  that  was  to  a  young 
girl.  Every  job  I've  had  since,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  has  been  just  as  thrilling.  You 
can't  grow  old  if  you  have  this  vital,  engrossing 
interest  in  the  things  you  do." 

And  Jeanette  is  only  one  of  the  amazingly 
youthful  women  of  Hollywood  who  have  worked 
— and  worked  hard — since  their  early  teens. 
Mary  Pickford  began  in  pictures  as  a  child 
actress,  and  ever  since,  as  a  star,  business 
executive,  and  now  head  of  an  important  film 
company,  she  had  held  difficult,  responsible 
jobs. 

Gloria  Swanson  has  been  a  star  for  years,  and 
has  produced  as  weU  as  starred  in  her  own 
pictures.  Carole  Lombard,  Joan  Crawford. 
Marion  Davies — almost  every  one  of  Holly- 
wood's most  fascinating  beauties — has  been  a 
working  girl  since  her  early  teens  ! 

We  asked  Jeanette,  for  even  more  definite 
proof,  just  exactly  how  she  had  spent  this  day. 
How  much  time  for  her  business  affairs — how 
much  for  exercise — how  much  for  rest. 

She  laughed  a  little.  "Rest?  I  got  up  this 
morning  at  eight-thirty.  I  had 
breakfast,  did  my  exercises, 
and  dictated  letters  to  my 
secretary  until  ten-thirty.  Then 
I  had  my  voice  lesson,  which 
usually  lasts  until  noon.  To-day 
I  managed  a  full  two  hours, 
since  my  teacher  had  no  con- 
flicting appointments. 

"I  lunched  in  Hollyvvood 
with  a  friend  and  chatted  after- 
ward until  almost  two.  Then  I 
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BiUie  Burke  (left)  and  Mary 
Pickford  (above)  both  look  so 
young  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  before  the 
public  for  years. 
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went  to  the  studio  for  some  portraits  and  stayed 
there  until  time  to  drive  home  to  meet  you. 
Soon  I'll  have  my  French  lesson.  Usually  my 
piano  lesson  follows  that,  but  to-day  it  couldn't 
be  arranged.  So  I'll  take  the  dogs  for  a  walk 
before  dinner. 

"After  dinner  there's  a  picture  I  must  see 
— about  an  hour's  drive  from  here.  When  I 
get  home  I'll  study  for  a  little  before  going  to 
bed — the  script  of  the  scene  of  May  time  I'm  to 
do  at  the  studio  to-morrow.  Then  I'll  try  to 
sleep,  or  will  at  least  relax — even  if  sleep  refuses 
to  come.  I  have  an  early  call  to-morrow  and 
must  be  up  by  six-thirty." 

And  this  was  a  day  off  for  Jeanette — a 
"vacation"  from  her  regular  job  of  acting  in 
pictures  ! 

She  added  calmly  :"  It's  not,  you  see,  a  terribly 
crammed  sort  of  day.  I've  allowed  time  for 
meeting  friends — at  lunch — and  for  a  nap,  if  I 
choose,  just  before  dinner.  The  reason  it's 
not  crammed  is  because  I  have  a  definite 
schedule,  a  certain  set  time  for  doing  certain  set 
things. 

"T^Thich,  incidentally,  is  another  imjwrtant 
V  V  rule  for  youth.  MAP  OUT  YOUR  DAYS  ! 
Don't  waste  time  over  bridge  tables — unless 
that  is  the  form  of  relaxation  your  nature 
craves.  Don't  dawdle  over  unimportant  things, 
ruining  your  day.  Above  all,  don't  fail  to  allow 
definite  times  for  relaxation — I  don't  mean 
rest — -but  just  doing  something  different. 

"People  wcmder,  sometimes,  why  1  bother  to 
take  so  many  lessons  when  I  might  get  by  on  the 
things  I  know  now.  Without  admitting  that 
I  would  get  by,  1  tell  them  that  I  enjoy  learning 
new  things.  Sometimes  the  daily  French  les-son 
itself  is  tedious — but  I'm  amply  repaid  when  I 
visit  F^rance  and  can  do  things  and  appreciate 
things  that  would  be  im{x>ssible  if  I  didn't 
speak  French. 

"In  this  way  you  can  AVOID  BOREDOM- 
which  is  certainly  another  highly  important  rule 
for  youth.    For  a  bored  woman  cannot  f>ossibly 
be  a  young  woman,  no  matter  how  young  she  is 
in  years." 

And  the  glamorous  stars  of  Hollywood  prove 
Jeanette's  words  by  constantly  .seeking  new 
fields  of  'endeavour  in  addition  to  their  own 
highly  demanding  profession. 

Carole  Lombard  is  at 
this  moment  supervising 
the  decoration  of  her  new 
home,  studying  colour- 
schemes  and  materials  and 
measurements  and  prices. 

Joan  Cra^^•ford  is  work- 
ing    with    her  own 

Gloria  Swanson 
appears  more 
beautiful  to-day 
than  ever. 
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Jeanette  MacDonald  doesn't  give  her  birth  date, 
but  admits  that  she  looks  yoimger  than  she  is 
— and  tells  you  why. 

"  httle  theatre,  "  planning  to  embark  upon  a 
stage  career  eventually. 

Mary  Pickford's  radio  broadcasts  are  highly 
successful. 

Others — Norma  Shearer  is  a  i>erfect  example 
made  a  "  secondary  "  career  of  managing  their 
homes  and  raising  their  children. 

Jeanette  told  me :  "  I  have  used  my  own  daily 
regime  of  li\-ing  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  but 
the  same  ideas  could  be  appUed  by  any  woman, 
whate\er  her  occupation.  The  managing  of  a 
home  can  be  a  profession  in  itself.  Housewives 
needn't  feel  that  this  scheme  for  youth  is 
harder  for  them.    In  a  way  it's  easier. 

"  1  know  girls  back  East  who  are  married  and 
still  keeping  young — in  spite  of  the  demands  of 
their  homes,  their  growing  children  and  hus- 
bands. /  don't  mean  women  who  have  sen-anls. 
These  girls  do  their  own  work,  and  still  find  time 
for  their  club  and  social  actiN^ties. 

"And  they're  sta>-ing  young  because  they're 
clever — smart  enough  to  schedule  their  li\'es.  do 
the  things  they  enjoy,  and  keep  on  being  the 
girls  their  husbands  fell  in  love  with. 

"That's  why  I  say  that  clever  women  don't 
grow  old — not  in  this 
modem  world.  Clever 
women  are  happy,  busy 
women.  .\nd  you  don't 
grow  old  -  there  isn't  time 
if  you're  working  !" 
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ilk  tke  Stars 

by   MARY  WHIRTER 

THE  stars  as  you  can  see  by  the  pictures  here  have  been 
buying  their  Christmas  presents  early  and  our  specied 
correspondent,  who  has  accompanied  several  of  them  on 
their  shopping  expeditions,  tells  you  what  they  are  purchasing 
this  year. 


'ARDLY  a  woman  to-day  but  is 
interested  in  make-up,  so  I  am 
making  no  apology  for  mention- 
ing the  beauty  gifts  first.  If  you 
know  what  kind  of  powder,  cream 
or  Upstick  she  uses,  the  choice  is  easy.  If 
you  don't — here  are  some  suggestions  which 
are  absolutely  safe. 

One  of  the  most  charming  presents  for  a 
woman  which  I  have  seen  is  the  new  Yardley 
travelling  case,  a  dressing  case  in  grey  leather 
and  fitted  with  lock  and  key  which  will  take  you 
away  comfortably  for  a  week-end.  There  is  a 
large  mirror  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  and  fitted 
compactly  into  the  case  a  complete  beauty 
outfit  of  Yardley  foundation  cream,  skin  food, 
English  complexion  cream,  ptowder,  and  a 
pKxhette  covered  to  match  the  case  to  hold  your 
cleansing  tissues,  and  a  cubby  hole  for  manicure 
oddments  and  cotton  wool.  A  deUghtful  gift 
for  27s.  6d. 


Most  people  know  and  love  the  fragrance  of 
Yardley  lavender,  and  while  I  was  looking  at 
the  travel  cases,  I  made  a  special  note  of  a  new 
g^ant  gift  bottle,  as  modem  and  streamlined 
as  one  could  wish,  with  a  gilt  stopper  and  packed 
in  an  exciting  gift  box.  At  21s.  I  thought  it  a 
lovely  gift  suggestion,  even  for  the  girl  who 
does  not  usually  care  for  scent. 

New  and  exciting  Yardley  vanity  cases,  too, 
among  which  I  made  a  sp>ecial  note  of  the 
Orchis,  a  square  case  in  a  matt  silver  finish  with  a 
black,  green  or  blue  raised  rim  and  a  coral  clip, 
as  modem  and  sUck  as  the  Orchis  powder  it 
holds.  There  is  a  captive  lipstick  in  this  case 
which  saves  a  deal  of  fumbling  in  one's  handbag 
in  the  dark.  Complete  in  a  moire  envelope, 
and  with  a  presentation  box,  this  vanity  case 
is  10s.  6d. 

Talking  of  handbags,  a  miniature  beauty  case 
to  hold  all  one's  make-up  gadgets  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  practical  presents  for  the 
business  girl  who  is  out  all 
day,  and  you  will  find  it  useful 
for  evening  wear,  too.  The  slim 
enamel  Cosmetist  is  actually  no 
bigger  than  a  cigarette  case. 
In  it  there  is  Fifth  Avenue 
cleansing  cream,  foundation 
cream,  rouge,  powder,  lipstick, 
and  a  comb,  mirror  and  puff. 
The  pots  are  all  non-spill,  and 
have  snap  lids,  so  you  can  be 
completely  easy  in  your  mind 
about  spills  and  leakages.  The 
case  costs  lOs.  6d.  and  the  refill 
set  is  23,  9d. 

Make-up,  by  the  way,  should 
not  be  the  chancey  thing  it 
sometimes  is.  If  you  are 
choosing  a  gift  for  a  young  girl 
who  is  just  beginning  to  use  a 
lipstick  and  finding  out  the 
best  one  for  her  type  and 
colouring,  send  her  a  matched 
make-up  outfit. 
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Choosing  the  right  one  is  a  very  simple 
matter  with  the  Richard  Hudnut  eye-matched 
sets,  for  powder,  lipstick,  rouge,  eye  shadow 
and  mascara  are  keyed  to  the  colour  of  the  eyes. 
So  you  have  only  to  mention  whether  your 
friend's  eyes  are  blue  or  grey,  brown  or  hazel, 
to  be  sure  of  getting  the  exact  match  for  her 
colouring.  The  special  introductory  box  makes 
a  nice  "envelope"  present,  and  it  only  costs 
3s.  6d.  The  black  cases  have  a  smart  scarlet 
line,  and  I  am  surq  you  will  like  them  as  much 
as  I  did.  I 

Then  Max  Factor,  the  famous  Hollywood 
make-up  expert,  is  waiting  to  gfive  you  a  personal 
make-up  analysis,  just  as  he  does  for  the  Holly- 
wood stars.  You  send  a  description  of  your- 
self, all  the  details  being  set  out  for  you  on  a 
form,  with  6d.  in  stamps,  and  back  comes  your 
own  make-up  colour  harmony  chart,  with 
samples  of  the   correct   powder,    rouge  and 


lipstick.  The  knowledge  that  your  make-up  is 
absolutely  right  for  your  type  is  one  of  the 
best  Christmas  presents  you  could  possibly 
give  yourself,  so  this  is  a  purely  selfish  suggestion! 

The  name  of  Coty  conjures  up  a  vision  of 
delightful  powders,  creams,  lotions  to  match  the 
Coty  p>erfumes,  but  here's  something  which  you 
may  not  know  :  I  put  one  of  their  new  gift  cases 
down  against  the  name  of  a  man  friend.  It 
contains  shaving  lotion,  shaving  cream,  talc  and 
hair  set,  all  with  the  fresh  tangjy  feel  about  them 
that  men  usually  like. 

Coming  back  to  the  purely  feminine,  Tangee 
rouge  and  Upstick  are  an  excellent  gift  sugges- 
tion, for  they  magically  change  colour  so  that 
they  blend  with  our  own  natural  complexion. 
Tangee  face  powder  also  contains  this  colour 
principle;  it  produces  a  soft  underglow  and 
prevents  that  "face  dipped  in  the  flour  bag" 
look.  If  you  are  thinking  of  giving  a  make-up 
set  for  the  evening,  there  is  the  new  deeper 
shade  of  Tangee  called  Theatrical,  a  more  vivid 
tone  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  artificial 
light. 

Ava  have  got  some  most  attractive  presenta- 
tion caskets  ready  for  Christmas.  "There  are 
shaving  outfits  for  men,  and  I  specially  liked  the 
lady's  gift  case  containing  two  cushion  tablets 
of  Ava  lavender  soap,  with  compact  j>erfume 
and  bath  cube  to  match.  This  is  2s.,  and  there  is 
another  outfit  at  3s.  6d.  which  holds  everything 
necessary  for  real  hair  beauty ;  soapless  shampoo, 
setting  lotion,  brilliantine  and  compact  periume 
A  name  which  has  long  been  famous  in  the 
theatre  is  Leichner,  and  their  rouge,  powder  and 
Upstick  give  the  effect  of  the  soft,  natural  colour 
glowing  through  a  fine-textured  skin,  which  is 
as  much  as  anyone  could  want,  isn't  it  ?  The 
f>owder  is  made  in  most  becoming  shades,  and 
if  you  are  sending  it  as  a  gift  you  won't  be  very 
far  out  if  you  choose  apricot -peach,  a  flattering 
shade  which  suits  either  blonde  or  bmnette. 
Leichner,  by  the  way,  have  also  recently 
invented  a  facial  pack  for  the  elimination  of 
blackheads,  a  useful  beauty  tip  to  keep  to  your- 
self for  future  reference. 

Wfiatever  else  she  may  do  without,  a  woman 
would  feel  lost  without  the  powder  bowl  on  her 
dressing  table  and  the  flapjack  in  her  handbag, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  she  has  to  be 
fiowdering  aU  day  !  Piver  have  invented  a  pow-  A 
der  called  Mattever,  which  actually  tones  the 
skin,  gives  you  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  feeUng, 
and  it  stays  matt  and  cool  for  hours.  It  is  a 
great  boon  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  people 
who  simply  can't  keep  powder  on  for  five  minutes 
together.  It  is  made  in  nine  different  shades, 
and  there  are  day  and  night  cream,  talcum, 
and  lotions  to  match. 

"Everything  to  match"  is  specially  imp>ortant 
if  you  use  perfume,  so  make  a  note  that  you 
can  get  powder,  cream,  talcum  and  bath  crystals 
to  match  Phul-Nana.  A  bouquet  of  Indian 
flowers  was  the  inspiration  of  this  fascinating, 
elusive  scent,  which  I  like  sj)ecially  for  evening 
wear. 

The  West  has  its  own  glamour  too,  and  the 
gayest  of  cities  inspired  Bourjois'  "  Evening  in 
Paris"  perfume,  a  lovely,  lingering  fragrance. 
I  fell  first  for  the  midnight  blue  and  silver 
bottle,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  you  can 
get  it  in  a  gift  case  with  a  box  of  the  matching 
powder — a  gift  suggestion  for  the  girl  who  goes 
out  a  good  deal. 

From  aunts  downwards,  I  don't  know  anyone 
who  would  say  "No"  to  eau-de-Cologne,  but 
did  you  know  that  you  can  now  get  the  famous 
"4711"  combined  with  Tosca  or  Rheingold 
perfume  ?  Use  it  as  you  would  the  ordinar>' 
eau-de-Cologne,  in  your  bath  or  to  soften  the 
water  in  the  hand-basin.  When  the  eau-de- 
Cologne  has  done  its  refreshing  work,  the 
fragrance  of  the  perfume  lingers  behind. 

\  gift  box  of  Rheingold  costs  5s  3d  .  wicker 


Ann  H  ar  ding , 
the  charming  star 
of  "  Love  from  a 
Stranger,"  bought 
perfumes  and  con- 
metics. 
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Betty  Fumess  gets  doum  to  tuork  on  her  Christmas  shopping  list.  Betty  has  lots  of  friends  and  it's  a 

long  one. 


bottle  of  Tosca.  also  in  a  gift  box,  6s.  6d.  If  you 
are  not  sure  whether  she  likes  scent  at  all,  you 
can't  go  far  wTong  if  you  send  her  a  cofiret 
containing  the  standard  "4711  "  eau-de-Cologne 
and  cream  toilet  soap.  This  costs  5s.  9d.  Other 
gift  boxes  go  from  5s.  up  to  36s.,  the  latter  a 
really  sumptuous  gift  suggestion  ! 

Houbigant  have  just  brought  out  a  new 
perfume  called  "Demi- Jour"  (Twilight),  a 
lovely  idea  for  a  gift,  for  both  the  flacon  con- 
taining the  perfume  and  the  presentation  case 
harmonise  down  to  the  tiniest  detail,  and  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  dreamy-peaceful  atmo- 
sphere of  serene  happiness  suggested  by  the 
scent. 

With  any  perfume,  the  secret  of  charm  is  to 
be  discreet  about  it.  A  touch  on  the  hair, 
behind  the  ears,  and  on  the  hands  produces  an 
elusive  fragrance  which  is  far  more  appealing 
than  scent  carelessly  sprinkled  or  spraj'ed. 

You  will  find  this  very  simple  with  the  Aziad6 
solid  perfumes.    They  come  in  neat  little  round 


boxes,  most  compact  for  the  handbag,  in  sizes 
from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  You  can  get  most  of  the 
flower  perfumes  :  there  is  a  brand  new  one  called 
"Ecstasy,"  and  as  a  g^t  I  can't  imagine  any- 
thing nicer  than  to  send  a  selection  of,  say, 
three  or  four  :  lavender,  carnation,  sweet  i>ea  or 
lily  of  the  valley  for  day  use ;  Ecstasy,  gardenia, 
or  Chypre  for  the  evening. 

Complete  beauty  outfits  for  the  hands  make 
charming  presents,  too.  Even  if  she  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  manicure  set,  an  outfit  of 
polish,  cuticle  remover,  and  so  on,  is  sure  to 
please  her.  You  will  like  the  Vareen  manicure 
outfits,  which,  by  the  way,  are  British  made. 

The  case  is  Morocco  grain  leather  in  red, 
green,  fawn  or  black  to  harmonise  with  dressing 
table  appointments,  and  the  bottles  are  held 
in  a  rigid  cork  base.  When  the  case  is  opened, 
they  come  automatically  into  an  upright  position 
ready  for  use,  and  you  cannot  spill  any  of 
the  contents  accidentally.  .\  very  good  idea 
for  the  business  girl  who  usually  does  her 


manicuring  in  bed  !  In  addition  to  the  liquid 
nail  polish  (you  can  choose  this  in  any  colour) 
and  the  j>olish  remover  there  is  a  bottle  of 
cuticle  remover  with  a  neat  gadget  fixed  into  the 
bakelite  top  which  applies  the  remover  and 
shapes  the  cuticles  at  the  same  time. 

Cuticle  cream,  nail  white  pencil,  nail  file, 
emery  boards,  rubber  hoof  orange  stick  and  a 
good  supply  of  cotton  wool  complete  this  most 
comprehensive  outfit.  Standard  size  bottles  of 
\'areen  are  used  for  refills.  The  whole  outfit 
is  7s.  6d. 

Cutex  have  a  manicure  set  for  every  purse  and 
for  most  tyi>es  of  women,  too.  The  Uttle  Com- 
pact set  is  only  2s.  6d.,  and  the  Five-Minute  set 
at  5s.  struck  me  as  a  good  gift  for  the  girl  who 
has  not  much  time  to  spend  on  her  bands  but 
likes  a  regular  manicure.  Everything  for  a 
quick  manicure  is  here.  The  travelling  set,  a 
compact  outfit  to  slip  into  your  suitcase,  is 
8s.  6d.  Cutex,  by  the  way,  have  just  perfected 
a  new  liquid  p)olish  which  stays  liquid  and 
flowing  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  left  in  the 
bottle.   It  will  never  become  thick  or  gummy. 

A  new  colour  called  "Coronation,"  a  deep 
clear  shade  of  scarlet,  is  now  available  in  the 
Kraska  range  of  liquid  and  cream  polishes,  and 
this  is  a  really  up-to-the-minute  gift.  There  are 
altogether  no  fewer  than  42  colours  available 
in  Kraska,  and  my  idea  for  an  original  gift  is 
to  send  one  of  the  big  bottles  (2s.  6d.)  in  Corona- 
tion or  one  of  the  pretty  rose  or  coral  shades 
together  with  a  bottle  of  one  of  the  pearl  efiects. 
These  are  lovely  for  evening  wear. 

We  all  know  Amami  shamp>oos,  but  their 
manicure  sets  were  new  to  me.  They  start  ofi 
at  as  little  as  6d.,  but  I  personally  fell  for  the 
5s.  pack  in  a  cream  or  green  leatherette  case 
which  contains  everything  you  want  for  a  com- 
plete manicure,  including  the  file,  emery  boards 
and  orange  stick.  The  Is.  6d.  pack  is  thoroughly 
comprehensive,  too,  containing  full-size  bottles 
of  liquid  polish,  the  oily  remover  which  is  so 
much  better  for  the  nails  than  the  old  harsh 
tj'pe,  and  cuticle  remover. 

Above  all,  don't  forget  that  the  effect  of  a 
manicure  can  be  ruined  if  your  hands  them- 
selves are  not  as  soft  and  white  as  they  might 
be.  White  hands  are  not  one  of  Nature's  gifts; 
you  can  cultivate  them  if  you  make  it  a  rule  to 
pat  in  a  little  cream  after  washing  and  before 
you  go  out  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  roughness 
and  redness  which  follows  on  exposure. 
Dubarry's  Creme  Shalimar  is  made  specially 
for  the  hands,  and  is  put  up  in  tubes  which  I 
find  most  convenient  for  either  handbag  or 
dressing  table.  The  larger  decorative  jars  are 
a  splendid  idea  for  a  Christmas  gift. 

"Something  to  wear"  is  a  good  gift  slogan, 
and  undies  are  one  of  the  safe  choices,  because 
your  own  good  taste  in  these  is  almost  certain 
to  please  whoever  receives  them.  Fine  materials 
trimmed  with  good  lace  or  embroidery  appeal  to 
everybody. 

The  embroidery  was  what  first  attracted  me 
to  Conlowe  undies,  which,  although  they  are 
made  to  wear,  are  a  man,'el  of  delicacy.  'They 
wash  well,  too,  which  is  a  point  worth  thinking 
about  when  choosing  a  gift,  and  prices  are  very 
moderate. 

Celanese  rayon  is  a  household  word  nowadays, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  the  range  of  lovely  fabrics 
which  are  made  of  it.  If  you  are  choosing 
undies,  have  a  look  at  the  Celanese  Locknit  de 
luxe,  crepe  de  Chine  and  crepe  satin,  all  three 
beautiful  materials  which  will  wear  and  wear. 

Lingerie  ribbons  are  one  of  the  smaller  items 
which  can  be  rather  exi)ensive,  but  if  you  already 
know  the  wearing  qualities  of  Cash's  names,  you 
will  like  their  ribbons.  They  actually  often  last 
longer  than  the  garment  itself,  which  is  the 
reason  I  recommend  them  for  shoulder  straps, 
and  I  was  dehghted  to  find  that  they  are  being 
put  up  in  a  selection  of  colours  and  patterns  in 
gift  boxes  for  Christmas.  Prices  are  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d  .  and  a  special  greeting  card 
enclosed  with  the  ribbons. 

On  my  very  special  gift  list,  for  man  or 
woman,  I  always  put  down  a  good  fountain  pen 
first,  and  this  year  I  have  found  one  which  will 
appeal  to  people  who  like  everything  about  them 
to  have  the  modem  streamlined  touch.  This  is 
the  new  Parker  Vacumatic  pen,  and  Binnie 
Hale  has  one  amongst  her  gifts  pictured  over 
leaf.  The  barrel  is  made  of  laminated  pearl 
and  jet.  and  when  you  hold  it  to  the  light  you 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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{Continued  from  page  II)  burning  for  hours  without  attention  and  with 

find  that  it  is  transluscent  and  you  can  see  the  no  risk  of  smoke  or  smell.    What  about  one  of 

full  column  of  ink  inside  the  pen.    The  ink  these  for  that  spare  room  which  you  are  almost 

capacity  of  the  barrel  is  extra  large,  and  filling  certain  to  be  using  over  the  holidays  ?  Prices 

is  simplicity  itself.  The  pen  costs  from  20s.  to  are  from  14s.,  and  I  can  specially  recommend 

40s..  and  there  are  pencOs  to  match  at  17s.  6d.  the  family  size  at  22s.  This  will  warm  quite  a 

and  12s.  6d.  large  room. 

A  piece  of  fine  jewellery  or  a  watch  is  another  Cigarettes  are  one  of  the  things  which  are 

special  present  which  one  should  not  forget  at  certain  to  please  nearly  everybody.    They  are 

Christmas  time.    I  have  not  space  to  mention  real  presents  for  the  lazy-minded,  for  this  year 

ail  the  lovely  stones  and  settings  which  can  be  nearly  all  of  them  eire  thoughtfully  sold  in  festive 

got  from  Bravingtons,  but  I  strongly  advise  you  packiags  ready  for  the  post.  Make  a  note  of  them 

to  send  for  their  catalogues  and  study  them  before  for  the  people  you  have  .forgotten  until  very 

you  complete  your  list.  nearly  the  eleventh  hour  ! 

There  is  the  Bride  book  for  the  girl  who  is  Player's  packings  are  gay  and  colourful,  and 

planning  a  Christmas  wedding,  the  Ring  book,  when  you  have  written  the  name  and  address 

Watch  book,  and  a  special  book  dealing  with  in  the  space  provided  you  simply  put  them 

clocks.    A  good  clock  is  an  excellent  family  in  the  nearest  pillar  box.   There  are  some  postal 

presentation  for  one's  parents.  cartons  containing  five  packets  of  20  for  those 

Something  practiced  for  the  house  should  people  who  prefer  the  smaller  packings.  Prices 

always  go  down  on  your  Christmas  gift  list,  are  not  increased  :  they  range  from  2s.  5d.  for  a 

because  women  in  particular  often  hke  to  get  Christmas  packing  of  50  up  to  7s.  3d.  for  the 

something  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  150  tin,  and  the  five  packets  of  20  cost  4s.  9Vid- 

buy  for  themselves.     Remembering  that  the  Plain  or  cork  tipped — some  people  prefer  the 

experts  are  promising  us  a  cold  winter,  the  tipped  cigarette,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that 

Valor  oil  heater  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  you  can  get  Wills's  Gold  Flake  in  both  varieties. 


If  you  are  sending  Craven  "A  "  the  recipient 
will  have  a  double  gift :  cigarettes  and  a  useful 
rocker  blotter  to  keep  on  the  writing  desk.  The 
blotter  is  really  a  casket  containing  75  cigarettes, 
and  it  costs  4s.  6d.  There  are,  of  course,  the 
ready-to-post  packings  as  well.  This  year  these 
are  carried  out  in  red  and  silver  and  have  a  most 
festive  look  about  them. 

De  Reszke  Minors,  which  are  an  excellent 
short  smoke  for  between  the  acts  or  between 
dances,  have  a  special  appeal  to  women  and  you 
can  get  these  with  Christmas  wrappings,  all 
ready  to  post,  in  the  usual  sizes,  from  60  upwards. 

We  must  also  have  a  good  supply  of  sweets 
and  chocolates  for  over  the  holidays,  and,  of 
course,  the  sp>ecial  boxes  and  packings  make  them 
excellent  g^ft  suggestions,  too.  One  of  the  most 
deUghtful  among  the  new  Cadbury  boxes  is  the 
ivory  casket  containing  Princess  Elizabeth 
chocolates.  The  1  lb.  casket  is  3s.  6d.,  and  there 
are  other  sizes  at  10s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  2s. 

Rowntrees  evidently  mean  their  Christmas 
packing  to  be  useful,  for  the  gold  casket  which 
holds  their  fruit  pastilles  will  make  a  trinket  box 
later  on.  It  comes  in  the  gayest  Christmas 
-wrapping  and  will  brighten  someone's  plate  on 
Christmas  morning.  The  casket  holds  1  lb. 
of  pastilles  and  costs  2s. 

And  be  sure  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Walters 
Palm  toffee  for  the  children.  They  can  eat  as 
much  as  they  like,  for  the  toffee  contains  rich 
milk  and  palm  butter  for  nourishment  and 
glucose  for  energy,  if  I  may  be  forg^iven  for  men- 
tioning such  practical  subjects  in  connection  with 
Christmas. 

Have  sweet  dishes  filled  with  all  these  put  with 
the  dessert  on  the  Christmas  dinner  table,  and 
don't  forget,  by  the  way,  to  put  everyone  into 
good  temper  and  a  mellow  frame  of  mind  for 
the  fun  to  come.  Grant's  Morella  Cherry  Brandy 
is  made  from  an  old  English  recipe  and  is  as  good 
as  a  good  liqueur  ought  to  be.  You  can  get  it 
in  two  varieties — Queen's  Sweet  and  Sportsman's 
Dry,  and  one  of  these  is  sure  to  please  most 
|3eople. 

The  after-dinner  hour  is  the  time  for  cracker- 
pulling  and  jokes.  So,  you  younger  generation 
have  a  look  at  Ellisdon's  list  in  good  time.  It 
includes  all  kinds  of  amusing  ideas,  such  as  the 
device  which  goes  under  the  table  cloth  and 
makes  one's  plate  revolve  and  rock  in  an 
alarming  way  !  There  are  complete  theatrical 
make-up  outfits,  too,  which  you  will  want  for 
charades  and  amateur  theatricals. 

W  e  all  know  the  old  story  about  diaries,  New 
Year  resolutions,  and  all  that,  but  this  year 
1  have  found  the  diary  which  you  will  still  want 
to  keep  after  Christmas  is  forgotten.  It  is  a 
special  diary  for  Film  Fans ;  it  is  slim  enough  to 
go  in  your  handbag,  and  it  only  costs  23.  in 
leather  cloth  or  3s.  in  soft  leather.  Jessie 
-Matthews  has  written  the  foreword,  and  inside 
there  are  over  sixty  portraits  and  biographies 
of  the  stars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
little  books  I  have  come  across  for  a  long 
time. 

Film  stars  are  the  theme  of  Jigstar,  a  new 
jigsaw  puzzle  card  game  which  I  found  most 
absorbing.  The  favourite  movie  stars  appear  in 
It.  It  costs  Is.  6d.  a  pack,  and  is  a  great  idea  for 
tlie  Christmas  party. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  here  is  an  unusual 
idea  for  a  Christmas  gift  which  may  not  have 
occurred  to  you.  What  about  giving  a  "perm " 
The  Superma  machineless  system  won  the  world 
championship,  first  prize  and  three  gold  medals 
at  Olympia  Hair  and  Beauty  Fair,  so  you  may 
know  that  it  is  safe  and  good,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  waves  and  curls  stay  well  groomed 
whatever  the  weather.  There  is  an  interesting 
little  booklet  which  tells  you  all  about  the 
system,  and  if  you  are  looking  about  for  a 
Chri.stmas  gift  to  yourself,  book  your  appoint- 
ment in  good  time  before  the  holidays. 


Binnie  Hale,  another  early  shopper,  shows 
"  Picturegoer  "  a  few  of  her  purchases. 
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HAZEL- 


Ellen  Terr 


ry 


OAZEL   TERRY,    eighteen-year -old  grand- 
niece  of  the  immortal  Ellen  Terry,  makes 
her  screen  debut  next  week  in  The  Marriage  of 
Corbal.  Here,  in  an  imaginary  letter,  Ellen  Terry 
gives  her  counsel. 


■AZEL,  MY  DEAR, 

When  I  saw  that  photograph 
of  you  side  by  side  with  an  old 
drawing  of  myself  by  the  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  I  weis  amazed  at  the 
resemblance;  so  much  so,  my  dear,  that  I 
now  feel  towards  you  a  more  proprietary 
interest  than  a  mere  great-auntship  (is  there 
such  a  word  ?)  p)ossibly  allows.  It  is  as  if  I 
were  allowed  to  see  myself  at  your  age  from 
the  perspective  of  my  experience  over  many 
years,  and  what  veteran  does  not  pray  for 
this  privilege  ?  If  youth  but  knew — they 
say — and  if  old  age  but  dared  !  Hence  this 
letter;  bear  with  me,  Hazel,  while  you  read 
it. 

I  know  so  well  how  impatient  you  young  things 
are  when  we  old  j>eople  sit  down  to  give  you 
advice;  had  I  not  to  put  up  with  aU  that  sort  of 
thing  myself  ?  Indeed  one  of  my  earliest 
recollections  is  my  mortification  at  being 
publicly  reprimanded  at  a  rehearsal  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kean.  I  was  eight  years  old  then, 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Fairy  Dragonetta,  and 
quite  inaudible.  (Do  the  dear  dramatic  critics 
still  say  that  inaudibility  is  the  curse  of  the 
present-day  theatre  ?  Bless  them  !  They  al- 
ways did  !)  My  line,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  : 

"But  on  this  puling  brat  reveng'd  I'll  be." 
"BUT"  said  Mr.  Kean.  .  .  ."BUT!  You 
must  plaster  that  '  but '  on  the  white  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery  ! " 

I  was  so  annoyed  then;  but  oh  !  how  often 
have  I  longed  in  a  theatre  to  ask  actors  and 
actresses  to  do  a  bit  of  plastering  on  that  same 
wall,  and  to  make  themselves  heard. 

Your  responsibility,  my  child,  is  greater 
than  mine  ever  was  in  this  respect,  for  I 
dare  say  our  English  language  has  become 
even  more  slipshod  in  general  use  in  your 
time  than  ever  it  was  in  mine. 

J ndeed,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  to 
become  an  actress  is  like  entering  into  a  second 
childhood,  for  not  only  does  one  have  to  learn 
to  speak  all  over  again,  but  the  apparently 
easy  accomplishment  of  walking  also  has  to  be 
learnt. 

Above  all — and  this  may  sound  strange — an 
actress  has  to  learn  to  submerge  her  own 
personality.  "How  so?"  you  may  protest. 
"Are  not  the  greatest  actresses  those  who  have 
imposed  their  personalities  on  the  world  ? " 
Alas  !  when  one  is  both  a  woman  and  an  actress 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  accused  of  spitefulness,  and  I 
only  dare  to  whisper  therefore  that  just  possibly 
those  are  the  cases  where  the  personality 
submerges  the  artist  and  is  used  as  a  cloak  to 
hide  the  defects. 

But  oh  !  the  difficulties  !  You  are,  of  course, 
already  aware.  Hazel,  of  these  difficulties;  I 
have  often  wondered  if  the  audiences  are,  too. 
It  must  all  look  so  easy  from  the  front.  Have 
you  noticed,  as  I  have  often,  ho\v\  surprised  the 
average  member  of  the  public  is  when  he  is 
admitted  for  the  first  time  dans  les  coulisses  ? 


What  a  sorry  disillusionment  it  must  be — all 
that  confusion,  bustle,  gesticulation  and  apparent 
disorder  behind,  while  before  the  assembled 
flats  Romeo  protests  his  love  for  Juliet  ! 

Even  so,  the  footlights  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  the 
audience  in  front  and  the  confusion  behind  can 
be  forgotten;  in  the  profession  you  have  now 
chosen  even  greater  difficulties  than  these 
confront  you.  I,  my  dear,  was  a  veteran  already 
when  I  appeared  for  the  first  time,  nervous  as  a 
debutante  at  her  court  presentation,  before  a 
film  camera.  Gracious,  what  an  ordeal  !  You 
poor  things  !  Don't  think  that  I  am  criticising 
films ;  I  made  two  of  them,  and  I  beheve  that  the 
kinema  is  a  theatrical  art  with  beautiful  possi- 
bilities, many  of  which  are  already  realised  and 
many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  discovered  ;  but  who 
would  be  a  film  actress? 

From  now  on  your  life  ceases  to  be  your  own 
and  becomes  your  public's.  That  always  sounds 
a  hard  punishment  for  success,  doesn't  it,  yet  I 
think  it's  a  just  one  in  its  way.  After  all, 
your  success  is  created  by  the  public,  so  let  them 
have  their  pound  of  flesh,  I  say — meaning,  of 
course,  their  newspaper  column  of  gossip. 
Nothing  infuriates  me  more  than  the  artist  who 
is  contemptuous  of  his  public  or  hers.  Oh  ! 
the  impertinence  of  it.  How  dare  they  !  The 
whole  point  of  acting  is  that  you  are  being 
watched  while  doing  it,  else  why  do  it?  And 
so  the  audience  is  as  important  to  the  actress  as 
the  stage  she  acts  on;  is  as  much  of  an  adjunct 
to  her  art  as  the  footlights  or  the  make-up  or 
the  scenery.  So  never,  never,  never,  frown  on 
the  pubhc.  Hazel,  or  hesitate  to  do  it  service. 

Finally,  there's  the  purely  technical  rub.  For 
sheer  brutality  and  the  searing  of  the  soul  you 
must  go  a  long  way  to  beat  film  acting  technique. 
The  pubhc  knows  little  or  nothing  of  it,  and 


"  When  I  saw  your  photo  beside 
an  old  drawing  of  myself  I  was 
amazed  at  the  resemblance." 

perhaps  it  is  as  well.    Of  all  the  mechanised 

processes  ! 

First  of  all  those  nerve-wracking  endless  waits 
while  things  are  fiddled  with.  (They  always 
seem  to  be  endlessly  fiddling  with  wires  and  things 
in  a  film  studio.)  Then  you  stand  there  while 
they  take  the  distance  between  the  tip  of  your 
nose  and  the  lens  of  the  camera.  Then  more 
fiddUng  and  then,  by  Heaven  !  you  have  to 
stand  there  and  ACT,  just  like  that.  Of  course 
all  this  is  familiar  to  you,  but  don't  you  still 
wonder  at  it  all  ?  And  wonder,  too,  how  people 
can  act  in  those  circumstances?  Yet  they  do — 
and  how  well  !  This,  after  having  every  other 
gesture  cut  in  its  prime  so  that  the  tiresome 
camera  can  be  moved  ofif  again  to  another  place. 
Heaven  knows,  mine  is  not  a  revengeful  nature, 
but  what  I  should  like  to  have  done  to  that 
camera  ! 

And,  finally  there  is  this  question  of 
marriage.  Should  an  actress  marry  ?  And  if 
yes,  then  whom  ?  Now  that's  a  silly  question, 
I  always  think.  May  as  well  say  :  Should  an 
actress  fall  in  love  ?  A  nice  cup  of  tea  if  she 
doesn't  I  say. 

But  it  is  wrong,  oh  !  so  wrong  to  supfwse  an 
actress  cannot  add  the  role  of  a  wife  and  mother 
to  her  repertoire.  Cioodness  me,  I  wasn't  off 
the  stage  very  much,  yet  I  reared  a  family,  and 
I  flatter  myself — not  so  badly.  Remember, 
it  is  the  people  who  preach  most  against  marriage 
who  are  themselves  the  best  arguments  for  it. 
Witness  my  friend  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as  the 
great  example  of  this.  He  used  to  warn  me 
against  it  ! 

There  now,  as  soon  as  I  take  up  pen  it  seems 
to  flow  on  and  on  and  nothing  will  stem  the 
flow  unless  I  take  myself  in  hand  about  it.  I 
really  meant  only  to  make  this  a  short  note,  con- 
gratulating you  on  your  successful  debut,  and  to 
wish  you  all  the  luck  and  happiness  in  the  world 
both  in  the  work  you  have  undertaken  and  out- 
side it. 

Bless  you  Hazel,  and  bless  you  again  for 
keeping  up  the  family  tradition  Oh  yes ! 
I'm  quite  a  snob  about  that  ! 

With  love — a  lot  of  it— from  your  great- 
aunt 

ELLEN. 
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ERLE  OBERON  and  BRIAN  AHERNE 

Make  an  interesting  new  talkie  team  in  "  Beloved  Enemy, 
a  story  of  the  Irish  "  troubles."    Merle  is  hack  in  England 
to  play  opposite  Charles  Laughton  in  "  I  Claudius." 
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covers  the 

{RITISH 

J  Studios 


XO  business  ever  got  into  the 
doldrums  quite  so  easilj'  as  the 
British  Fibn  Industry,  which 
fairly  leaps  into  them  at  the 
slightest  provocation. 
Quite  frequently  I  meet  my  fellow-film- 
scribes  in  the  jungle  that  is  Wardour  Street, 
as  well  as  in  the  studios,  and  just  because 
there  is  a  slacking-off  of  production  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  Merger,  they  pull  a  face  as 
long  as  a  sea-boot  and  say  "Things  pretty 
quiet,  aren't  they?  I  never  knew  such  a 
dull  time  in  the  studios." 

Well,  it's  fatally  easy  to  get  into  the  way 
of  agreeing;  but  if  we  cast  a  quick  glance 
round  the  studios,  and  especially  the  more 
outlying  ones,  I  think  we're  apt  to  find  quite 
a  considerable  puff  of  hfe  still  left  in  the  old 
near-corpse. 

Ready  ?    Let's  go  ! 

In  Disgrace 

At  Elstree,  two  important  films  are  still  on 
the  floor;  The  Dominant  Sex,  with  Diana 
Churchill  and  PhiUips  Holmes,  and  Aren't  Men 
Beasts,  with  Robertson  Hare,  Alfred  Drayton 
June  Clyde,  and  Billy  Milton. 

By  the  way,  I'm  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  again 
oyer  the  former;  British  International  Pictures' 
Director  of  Productions,  Walter  Mycroft,  pro- 
tests against  my  reference  in  a  recent  issue  to  his 
firm's  Someone  at  the  Door,  because,  having 
criticised  that  picture  adversely,  I  then  said  that 
Herbert  Brenon,  who  directed  it,  was  also 
making  The  Dominant  Sex,  and  Mr.  .Mycroft 
took  this  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  latter  picture, 
in  advance. 

Need  I  assure  you  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts  ?  And  does  the  fact  that  I 
didn't  think  much  of  one  picture  necessarily 
mean  that  I  condemn  unseen  all  that  director's 
subsequent  pictures?  In  fact,  I  dont  quite 
know  what  I'm  doing  in  this  sackcloth  at  all. 

Herbert  Brenon  directed  the  immensely 
successful  Living  Dangerously.    Enough  said. 

In  Father's  Footsteps 

'■phen  at  Ealing  Green.  .\.T.P.  are  busy  feather- 
-l  ing  their  nest  with  Feather  Your  Nest,  in 
which  William  Beaudine  is  directing  George 
Formby — one  of  the  very  few  comedians'  sons 
who  have  ever  followed  successfully  in  their 
fathers'  footsteps. 

Ee,  laads,  I  remember  George  in  t  ould  days  ! 
Real  daft,  'e  were,  but  chaampion  comic.  He'd 
have  been  glad  to  know  that  his  son  was  going 
to  be  so  popular  on  the  screen. 

Under  the  same  spreading  roof-tree  we  have 
Lionel  Atwill  and  Lucie  Mannheim  in  Tlw 
General  Goes  Too  Fay,  frankly  a  melodrama,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it.  I  think  we  stand  in  need  of  a 
few  strong  dramas  on  our  screen.s — and  there's 
nothing  more  effective  than  a  good  strong 
"meller"  provided  the  cast  knows  its  job. 

This  cast  does;  when  you  realise  that  among 


the  "support"  there  are  such  names  as  James 
Mason,  Leslie  Perrins,  Wally  Patch,  Henry 
Hewitt,  .\ubrey  Pollock,  and  Drusilla  Wills,  you 
know  that  ever)'  character  will  be  given  its  full 
value. 

Rib-Ticklers 

At  Shepherd's  Bush,  as  you  know,  things  are 
quiet;  but  King  Solomon's  Mines,  with 
Roland  Young,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  Paul 
Robeson,  .\nna  Lee,  and  John  Loder  in  the  cast, 
is  an  important  production  for  its  personnel 
alone. 

And  down  in  Islington,  two  rib-ticklers  are  in 
course  of  production;  one.  Good-morning  Boys, 
has  .Marcel  \  amel  directing  it  and  Will  Hay 
playing  the  lead ;  and  the  other.  Okay  for  Sound, 
has  Nervo  and  Knox.  Flanagan  and  Allen,  and 
Naughton  and  Gold. 

\t  Sound  City.  Shepperton.  a  big  circus 
picture  has  taken  the  floor,  or  ring;  this  is 
Make  Up,  in  which  Nils  Asther  is  the  clown  and 
June  Clyde  the  charming  young  girl  on  the 
flying  trajjeze. 

And  there,  also,  .luld  Lang  Syne  is  being 
produced  by  James  Fitzpatrick  I'ictures,  Ltd., 
for  distribution  by  I'ox. 

.\nd  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  Dr.  Zander, 
which  Quality  Films.  Ltd.,  are  producing.  This 
is  their  second  production,  their  first  being  the 
Thames  Steamer  melodrama  Roval  Eagle,  which 
they  made  "on  spec."  and  which  gathered  in  a 
great  many  shekels  for  them. 

I  tell  you,  there's  money  in  "meller.  " 

The  ca.st  of  Dr.  Zander  is  a  notable  one- 
Basil  Sydney.  John  Garrick.  Percy  Marmonti 
Ian  Fleming,  Dorothy  Boyd,  James  Carew,  and 
Fred  Groves     Nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Arnold  Ridley,  the  author  of  the  phenomenally 


A  gentle  awakening  for  Sydne\'  Howard— 
by  Sergt.  Richard  Heame—in   "  Splinters 
in  the  Air." 


successful  plays  The  Ghost  Train  and  Th« 
Wrecker,  who  wrote  and  directed  Ro^■al  Eagle,  is 
doing  the  same  double  office  for  this  one.  We 
need  enterprising  young  Englishmen  like  Mr. 
Ridley,  and  I  hope  L>r.  Zander  will  present  him 
with  another  fortune. 

He  spent  his  last  one  in  presenting  plays. 

Down  at  Teddington,  Ralph  Ince  is  directing 
Side  Street  Angel  for  Warner  Bros.-First  National. 
This  is  the  one  in  which  Lesley  Brook  (nee 
Learoyd)  is  receiving  her  baptism  of  celluloid, 
and  she  has  two  first-rate  actors  to  plav  opposite 
— Hugh  WilHams  and  Henry  Kendall. 

Twickenham,  spread  out  from  Hammersmith 
to  Elstree.  is  full  of  activity. 

At  St.  Margarets,  their  original  and  spiritual 
home,  they  are  just  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  Sherlock  Holmes  picture  Silver  Blaze,  in 
which  .Arthur  Wontner,  our  most  illustrious 
Sheriock  Holmes,  is  being  just  that,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Ian  Fleming.  Lyn  Harding.  Judv 
Gunn.  Minnie  Rayner,  John  Turnbull.  and  Eve 
Grey. 

"Sam,  Sam!" 

At  Hammersmith  Henry  Edwards  is  directing 
Stanley  Holloway  in  The  Vicar  of  Bray; 
and  if  you  saw  Stan  as  Father  O'Flynn  in  The 
Lily  of  Killarney  you'll  want  to  see  him  as  a 
jolly  parson  again. 

And  at  the  J.  H.  Studios  at  Elstree.  which  is 
the  third  of  the  Twickenham  strongholds,  Albert 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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CUTEX  CLUB  KIT- A  de-luxe 
case  with  an  expensive  look. 
Genuine  leather  in  green,  red, 
black  or  blue.  Zip  tasteoer.  17/6 
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CUTEX  TRAVELLING  SET— 
A  boon  to  the  globe  trotters  and 
a  joy  to  stay  -  at  -  homes.  Pig 
grain  leather.  8/6 


CUTEX  FIVE  MINLITE 
SET — All  the  essentials 
for  a  manicure  tucked 
neatly  in  a  handsome  bake- 
lite  box.  Six  pastel  shades 
,  5/  - 


A  Cfilt  SHE  HERSELF 

y  /would  choose 


^MART  women  the  world  over  long 
have  favoured  Cutex  for  its  quality 
and  style.  Give  a  Cutex  Set  this  year. 
Join  the  select  company  of  those  who 
choose  their  gift  as  she  would  choose  it 
—  something  she  will  keep  and  use  and 
cherish  for  months  to  come.  See  them 
at  the  stores  and  chemists.  A  wide 
selection  of  styles  priced  from  2/6  to  17/6. 
Made  in  Great  Britain. 


CUTEX  COMPACT  SET— 
A  stunning  Ikjx  in  white 
and  gold.  Especially  pri/cd 
bv  younger  people.  2/6 


/sets 
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de  Courville  is  directing  Americans  Rod  La 
Roque,  Tucker  McGuire,  George  E.  Stone, 
and  Dorothy  Dare,  -  and  Britishers  Constance 
Collier,  Ahstair  Sim,  and  Renee  Gadd,  in  She 
Got  What  She  Wanted,  a  story  of  private  life  in 
a  public  school. 

A  girls'  pubUc  school. 

Now  for  Pinewood.  Herbert  WUcox  Pro- 
ductions have  T/ie  Navy  Eternal  afloat  in  their 
studio,  commanded  by  Capt.  Norman  Walker, 
with  Richard  Cromwell,  Hazel  Terry,  H.  B. 
Warner,  Noah  Beery,  Robert  Douglas,  George 
Pughe,  and  Juhe  Suedo  as  crew. 

Also  British  National  are  doing  a  film  in  which 
Arthur  Tracy  plays  the  lead,  and  which  Reginald 
Arkell  has  written,  but  for  which  they  have  not 
yet  hit  upon  a  titie ;  Arthur  Riscoe  and  Margaret 
Lockwood  are  both  in  this. 

Then  the  other  Pinewood  production  is  Cross 
My  Heart,  for  Paramount-British,  in  which 
Kathleen  Gibson  (who  played  opposite  Jack 
Buchanan  in  the  stage  production  Mr.  Whit- 
tington)  and  Ken  Duncan  are  playing  the  leads, 
supported  by  Aubrey  FitzGrCrald  and  Tully 
Comber. 

Bernard  Mainwaring  is  directing  this  for 
Paramount-  British . 

New  Companies 

At  Worton  HaU,  Doug.  Fairbanks  jun.  and 
Valerie  Hobson  are  playing  in  Criterion's 
For  Ever  and  Ever,  all  about  a  cat-burglar;  and 
also  Fortune  Films  (this  week's  new  company, 
ladies  and  gentlemen)  are  making  Big  Fella, 
which  sounds  a  highly  appropriate  name  for 
Paul  Robeson,  one  of  the  biggest  fellas  in  our 
studios,  and  a  grand  actor. 

Once  more  Elizabeth  Welch  is  playing  his 
wife,  and  Roy  Emerton,  Tonie  Edgar  Bruce,  and 
Dino  Galvani  head  a  strong  supporting  cast; 
and  J.  Elder  Wills  is  directing  it. 

Did  I  say  "this  week's  new 
company "  ?  It  should  have  been 
"  one  of  this  week's  new  companies." 

Here  are  the  other  two;  Rowland 
Productions  are  operating  in  the 
Rock  Studios  at  Elstree,  making 
Star  Dust,  with  Lupe  Velez.  Ben 
Lyon,  Wallace  Ford,  Jean  Colin, 
and  Francis  Lister  (a  strong  com- 
bination, I'll  say!);  and"  the 
Cru.sade  Film  Co.  are  making 
Landslide  at  \^'embley,  with  Dinah 
Sheridan  playing  opposite  young 
Jimmy  Hanley. 

Donovan    Pedelty    is  directing 
this  one  for  Paramount- British. 


Majors 

Last,  and  I  think  we  may  say 
most  important,  at  Denham  we 
have  four  major  productions  in 
progress. 

Knight  Without  Armour,  starring 
Marlene  Dietrich  and  Robert  Donat 
under  the  direction  of  Jacques 
Feyder,  has  also  .Austin  Trevor, 
Basil  Gill,  Lawrence  Hanray.  and 
Peter  Evan-Thomas. 

Victor  Saville  Productions  are 
making  Storm  in  a  Teacup,  with 
Vivien  I^igh,  Cecil  Parker,  Sara 
Allgood,  Ursula  Jeans,  Quinton 
McPherson,  Robert  Hale,  Eliot 
Makeham,  Edgar  Bruce  (who  was 
very  good  in  the  stage  version), 
and  Scruffy,  the  dog  of  remarkably 
mixed  ancestry  whom  all  the  fuss 
is  about. 

Trafalgar  FUms  are  completing 
Love  from  a  Stranger,  the  Ann 
Harding  -  Basil  Rathbone  picture 
with  Binnie  Hale,  Jean  Cadell  and 
Colin  Keith-Johnston. 

And  Erich  Pommer  has  gone 
into  action  with  his  second  pro- 
duction. Troopship,  in  which  he 
again  has  Flora  Robson,  star  of 
his  first  British  production.  Fire 
Over  England. 


In  fact,  the  only  studio  in  which  no  film  is 
being  made  at  the  moment  of  writing  is 
Cricklewood,  and  I  understand  they  are  pre- 
paring one  there. 

Things  to  Come 

And  when  you  take  into  consideration  all  the 
important  things  at  present  being  lined  up 
in  the  other  studios,  I  think  you'll  agree  that 
the  doldrums  are  still  quite  a  long  way  off. 

For  instance,  here  is  what  B.I. P.  have  to  say 
about  the  immediate  future. 

They  are  just  about  to  start  down  at  Elstree 
with  a  screen  version  of  the  Bobby  Howes 
Hippodrome  success  Please,  Teacher — of  course 
with  Bobby  in  the  lead. 

I'm  glad  to  hear  of  his  return  to  the  screen 
after  all  this  time,  because  I  feel  he's  a  comedian 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare  from  our  studios. 

With  him  will  be  Wylie  Watson,  Vera  Pearce, 
and  Bertha  Belmore. 

Almost  simultaneously,  John  Lodge  will  start 
being  Bulldog  Drummond  in  Bulldog  Drummond 
at  Bay. 

Dorothy  Mackaill  was  over  here  on  one  of  her 
p)€riodic  visits,  and  just  as  she  was  buzzing  ofi 
again,  Walter  Mycroft  grabbed  her  to  play 
opposite  Lodge. 

Glamour 

This  is  the  second  B.I. P.  film  for  which 
Gertrude  Michael  was  announced,  the  first 
being  The  Dominant  Sex;  she  was  taken  ill  in 
New  "^'ork,  you  remember,  and  has  now  returned 
to  Hollywood  to  fulfil  her  next  engagement  there. 
But  I  understand  she  is  still  on  contract  to 
B.I. P.,  and  will  be  coming  over  to  play  in  a  film 
at  Elstree  early  next  year. 

Then,  quite  shortly,  B.I. P.  wiU  put  into  pro- 
duction the  Drury  Lane  success  Glamorous 
Night,  but  I  am  afraid  Ivor  Novello  will  not  play 
his  original  role.  However,  Mary  Ellis  will  be  in 
hers. 


Anna  Neagle  "  goes  Italian  "  in  her  latest  film  "  London  Melody.' 


Brian  Desmond  Hurst,  who  directed  the  highly 
successful  B.I. P.  film  Ourselves  Alone,  will  tackle 
his  first  musical  picture  in  this  one;  he  has  just 
finished  Sensation,  in  which  John  I^odge  plays  a 
crime  rejwrter. 

When  is  an  amateur  not  an  amateur?  That 
question,  so  often  asked  in  lawn  tennis  circles, 
will  come  to  the  surface  again  when  B.I. P.  pro- 
duce their  film  based  on  the  B.B.C.  "amateur 
hour,"  directed  by  Carol  Levis,  who  organised 
that  hour,  and  featuring  the  pick  of  the  amateurs 
he  found. 

Repairing  Omissions 

I've  been  puzzled  for  a  long  time  by  the 
omission  of  all  companies,  British  and  Holly- 
wood alike,  to  make  a  talking  version  of  Wilkie 
Collins's  famous  story  The  Woman  in  White,  of 
which  a  silent  film  was  made  some  years  ago. 

Now  B.I. P.  are  going  to  do  it;  and  they're  also 
set  to  repair  another  omission,  with  a  talkie 
version  of  Arnold  Bennett's  novel  of  the  Five 
Towns,  Tlie  Card,  which  offers  a  grand  part  for  a 
character  actor. 

That's  about  all  at  B.I. P.  for  the  moment, 
and  plenty  too. 

Paramount-British  are  to  make  a  film  of 
Anthony  Gibb's  novel  The  Elder  Brother,  which 
will  be  directed  by  George,  King  at  Sound  City, 
with  John  Stuart  in  the  lead. 

You  remember  I  told  you  that  British  Lion 
and  Joe  Rock  were  both  producing  films  with 
the  title  Calling  .411  .Stars?  Well,  the  parties 
concerned  have  now  had  a  Round  Table 
Conference. 

W^hat  the  film  world  would  do  without  its 
Round  Table  Conferences  I  have  no  idea ;  at  this 
one  they  have  solemnly  decided  that  British 
Lion  should  use  the  title  Calling  .411  Stars.  How- 
ever, no  title  was  chosen  for  the  Joe  Rock  pro- 
duction; presumably  that  will  require  another 
conference. 

Clerical 

If  you  had  happened  to  stray  on 
to  the  set  of  The  Scarab  Murder 
Case  (which  Paramount-British 
have  just  completed  at  Pinewood) 
as  I  did,  you  might  have  heard 
someone  bawling  "  Hi,  Best  ! " 

That  would  be  a  summons  for 
the  new  second  assistant  director; 
but  it  would  also  have  brought 
running  the  Reverend  C.  B. 
Digby-Best,  who  has  recently 
deserted  the  pulpit  for  the  mega- 
phone, having  decided  that  he 
had  no  vocation  for  the  ministry. 

They  say  it's  an  elocutionary 
treat  to  hear  him  intoning  "Qui- 
utt.  PLEASE  !" 

The  Victor  Saville  production, 
Storm  In  a  Teacup,  is  one  I  am 
looking  forward  to.  If  it's  anything 
like  as  good  in  its  sphere  as  the 
stage-play  from  which  it  derives, 
it  will  be  a  wow. 

Arduous  Part 

It's  the  story  of  an  unholy  rumpus 
in  the  little  west-coast  Scottish 
town  of  Baikie.  The  storm-centre 
is  "  Patsy,"  a  dog  of  doubtful 
parentage  but  engaging  manners; 
but  the  blame  for  the  whole  thing 
rests  on  the  fact  that  William 
Gow,  the  Provost,  who  has  visions 
of  becoming  Dictator  of  Scotland, 
has  no  sense  of  humour. 

Cecil  Parker  is  playing  this 
arduous  and  unsympathetic  part, 
and  Vivien  Leigh  plays  the  Provost's 
daughter.  X'ictoria.  Here  is  a 
slight  divergence  from  the  origmal. 
in  which  Victoria  was  the  IVovost's 
wife,  but  on  the  screen  we  are  not 
allowed  to  see  a  marrietl  woman 
falling  for  another  man — which 
Victoria  does. 

I  am  not  always  wholeheartedly 
in  favour  of  filming  stage-plays, 
but  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  think 
the  practice  will  be  fully  justified 
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■  "HE  Royal  Canadian 

Mounted  Police  have 
nothing  on  Elaine 
Barrie,  who,  after 
many  setbacks,  is 
now  the  wife  of  John 
Barrymore. 

Hollywood  was  scarcely 
surprised  when  it  heard  the 
news.  Jack  and  Elaine 
"  eloped  "  to  Yuma,  Arizona, 
accompanied  by  the  young 
lady's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacobs,  of  New  York. 

Undoubtedly  the  bride  will 
seek  to  win  fame  in  the  movies 
by  using  the  name  Elaine 
Barrymore.  She  makes  no 
secret  of  her  histrionic 
ambitions. 

In  Retirement 

TO  omeo  and  Juliet  may  be 
Norma  Shearer's  last  picture 
for  an  indefinite  p>eriod.  The 
shock  of  her  husband's  death, 
coupled  with  a  recent  attack  of 
bronchial  pneumonia,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  star.to  consider 
future  productions. 

Norma  has  no  financial 
worries,  for  the  estate  left  her 
and  her  two  children  by 
Thalberg  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 1 ,600,000  and  ;^2,000,000. 

Lucky  Orphans 

The  famous  Cradle  in  Evans- 
ton,  near  Chicago,  is  likely 
to  be  empty  if  the  movie  stars 
continue  their  raids. 

Irene  Dunne  plans  to  adopt  a 
child  from  this  orphanage. 
Adolphe  Menjou  and  his  wife, 
Verree  Teasdale,  have  acquired 
a  son,  whilst  another  boy  has  joined  Pat 
O'Brien's  family. 

Other  children  have  been  taken  from  the 
place  by  Al  Jolson  and  Ruby  Keeler,  Geoige 
Bums  and  Gracie  Allen,  and  Constance  Bennett. 

Feathering  His  Nest 

Since  it  was  announced  that  many  Hollywood- 
ites  are  planning  to  make  trips  to  New 
York,  the  players  have  been  deluged  with  strange 
offers  from  their  fans. 

To  Eleanor  Powell,  who  is  going  to  New 
York  to  bring  her  grandparents  to  Hollywood, 
one  fan  wrote  saying  that  he  and  his  family  of 
four  have  a  second-hand  auto  trailer.  He  added 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  take  Miss  Powell  to 
New  York  with  them,  if  she  would  pay  for  the 
gas  and  food  en  route  ! 

Needless  to  say,  Eleanor  did  not  accept  the 
offer. 

Too  Much  Admiration 

Robert  Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  sigh 
for  privacy  which  is  rarely  theirs,  for  the 
fans  mob  them  wherever  they  go,  demanding 
autographs.  Whether  they  are  at  the  beach,  a 
polo  game,  or  a  premi^jre.  the  fans  hem  them  in. 

Taylor's  popularity  is  increasing  every  day, 
and  he  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  drawing 
cards  in  filmdom. 

When  he  made  hLs  first  trip  to  New  York 
several  months  ago  he  was  stampeded  and  in 
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the  mel6e  lost  ^a  handkerchief  his  mother  had 
made  for  him.  A  letter  came  to  Taylor  the 
other  day  with  the  missing  handkerchief  enclosed. 
The  writer,  a  girl,  admitted  she  had  stolen  it 
from  his  ix)cket,  but  had  been  troubled  by  a 
guilty  conscience.  All  she  asked  was  Taylor's 
forgiveness. 

Bob  autog^phed  the  handkerchief  and  sent 
it  back  to  her. 

Love  Again  ! 

Isabel   Jewell  recently  announced   that  her 
romance  with  Owen  Crump  wais  off  because 
her  career  came  first. 

However,  the  little  lady  heis  exercised  a 
woman's  privilege  and  changed  her  mind,  so 
the  engagement  is  on  again  ! 


Even  the  cameraman  refuses 
to  leave  them  alone — Robert 
Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck 
find  that  their  popularity  with 
the  fans  allows  them  no 
privacy. 


An  indication  of  his  prosperity 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
recently  paid  £20,000  for  an 
estate  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

Jackie,  his  mother  and 
brother  Robert  will  occupy  the 
new  home. 

His  Winning  Way 

It    pays    to    be    yourself  in 
Hollywood. 

Ra  Hould.  12-year-old  bud- 
ding film  star,  receives  £80  a 
week  because  he  is  said  to  be 
the  most  natural  child  actor 
Producer  Samuel  Goldwyn  has 
ever  seeiL 

When  the  boy  was  tested  for 
an  important  role  in  Goldwyn's 
Beloved  Enemy  he  was  com- 
pletely himself  before  the  camera, 
and  his  wistful,  unaffected 
manner  charmed  the  producer 
into  selecting  him  over  a  dozen 
boys  tested  for  the  role. 

Fans  in  Ambush 

The  stars  are  still  bothered  by 
camera  fiends  who  hide 
behind  hedges  and  attempt  to 
catch  the  jriayers  in  uncon- 
ventional poses.  Celebrities 
enjoying  sunbaths  are  fair  game, 
as  Garbo  found  to  her  cost. 

A  star  falling  on  a  tennis  court, 
missing  a  swing  on  a  golf  course, 
or  tumbling  from  a  polo  pony  is 
often  "  snapped  "  by  the  camera 
addicts,  who  occasionally  sell 
the  prints  at  a  handsome  profit. 


Clever  Star 

One  of  the  busiest  places  in 
Hollywood    is    the  tiny 
portable  structure  which  Joan 
Bennett  uses  for  her  dressing 
room  during  the  filming  of  a  picture. 

The  actress  is  doing  her  own  interior  decorating 
for  a  new  home  being  built  in  Holmby  Hills, 
and  the  dressing  bungalow  is  a  whirlwind  of 
charts,  sketches,  fabric  samples,  water  colours, 
minor  architects,  fussed  hairdressers,  and 
seething  assistant  directors  ! 


Roughing  It 


An  Old  Friend 

Abdullah  Abbas,  Victor  Mcl^glen's  trainer, 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  actor  for 
twenty-one  years,  dating  from  the  time  when 
they  met  in  Mesoi)otamia  during  the  World  War, 
McLaglen  being  a  Provost  Marshal  in  the  British 
army.  Abdullah,  an  Arab,  was  then  only  1 1  years 
old. 


With  one  table  to  eat  off,  one  davenport  to 
sit  on,  and  just  enough  beds  to  sleep  in, 
the  Bartholomews  moved  to  their  new  home  in 
West  wood  Hills.  t 
That  is  all  the  furniture  the  Bartholomews  ^ 
own  at  the  moment  and,  due  to  Freddie^ 
constant  work  in  the  films.  Aunt  Millicent,  vruSSt 
is  required  to  accompany  him  to  the  set,  has 
had  no  chance  to  go  out  and  buy  any. 

So,  until  Freddie's  present  picture  is  com- 
pleted, the  family  will  get  along  with  a  minimum 
of  chairs,  bureaus  and  lamps. 


Odd  Footage 


Prosperous  Jackie 


Jackie  Coogan  is  no  longer  very  active  in  the 
movies,  where  he  once  was  a  famous  boy 
star,  but  he  is  amply  blessed  with  the  world's 
goods. 


Olivia  de  Haviland  was  bom  in  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gertrude  Michael  gave  piano  recitals  at  the 
age  of  12. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Brent  is  considering  a  trip  to  the 
Himalayas  for  unusual  photographic  material. 
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Above  :  The  Candid  cameraman  visits 
Tom  Walls  at  his  Ewell  and  Chertsey 
estates  and  obtained  some  unconven- 
tional shots  of  the  star  of  "  Dishonour 
Bright." 

Inset  :     The  coTtiedian  off  for  his 
morning  ride.    He  never  misses  it 
uhether  he  is  filming  or  not. 


Countess    Alexandra     {Marlene    Dietrich)  and 
Ainsiey  Fothergill  (Robert  Ekmat)  try  to  escape  from 
the  rewAiUionaries,  disguised  as  Red  soldiers. 


KNIGHT 


Alexandra  fits  on   her   wedding  dress  far 
her  marriage  to  Colonel  Adraxine  (Austin 
Trernr).  who  is  killed  in  the  War  shortly 
aftenuards. 
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(Abotw)  TWs  o««fo  to  make  CkU  B.  de  MiUt 
KoloHc  Mmime  imanerfthe  Hghter  moments  the 


Marienc  Dietrich  makes  her  British  film  debut 
as  an  aristocrat  who  is  caught  in  the  Red 
Revolution  in  Russia  and  escapes  after  manv 
adventures  with  the  help  of  Robert  Donat,  an 
Englishman  posing  as  a  Bolshex'ist  Commissar. 

It  's.  it  is  claimed,  a  part  quite  different 
irom  anything  the  glamour  queen  has  attempted 
before.  The  picture  is  directed  bv  Jacques 
Feyder   and  produced  bv  Alexander  Korda. 


Ascot  Gold  Cup  Day, 
1913 — the  last  day  in 
EngUutd  before  Alexan- 
dra returns  to  Russia, 


Arrxva^  at  her  St 
Petersburgvilla,Countess 
Alexandra  is  warmly 
welcomed  by  her  staff 
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Mary  Astor  and  Charles  Quigley 
who  play  the  leads  are  said 
very  engaging  love 
team. 


to  form 


AD 

/rom 


A  new  team  of  screen  lovers 
appears  in  Lady  From 
Nowhere  in  the  persons  of 
Mary  Astor  and  Charles 
Quigley,  who  are  starred 
in  this  story  dealing  with 
gangsters  and  kidnapping. 
The  picture  was  directed 
by  Gordon  Wiles,  and  the 
cast  includes  Thurston 
Hall,  Victor  Kilian,  Spencer 
Charters  and  Norman 
Willis. 


V 


The  new  team 
demotvitrates  the 
tenderness  of  their 
love  -  making  in 
this  attractively 
posed  still. 
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(I  .if I)  Norman  Willis,  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  who 
ribducts  the  heroine  in  a  car, 
in  a  scene  with  the  "  victim." 


(Above)  Rita  La  Roy  and 
Mary  Astor  in  a  hospital 
scene  from  the  picture. 


SIMS  ot 

A/for/o/y  Williams 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  "  Sins  of  Man."  by 
permission  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  See  "On 
the  Screens  Now "  feature,  page  8,  for  the  full 
cut  and  Lionel  Collier's   criticism  of  this  film. 


EiTrMM  .  .  .  just  as  I 
c9  thought.  Your  wife's 
cl  brother  was  deaf  you 
oLsaid.  Your  child's 
case  is  one  of  here- 
ditary deafness." 

Christopher  Freyman,  widowed 
sexton  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  Zanebruck  on  the  Austro- 
Italian  border,  in  the  year  1900, 
stared  helplessly  at  his  thirteen- 
months-old  son  lying  on  the 
hospital  examination  table.  He 
had  never  foreseen  this  tragedy. 

"You  mean  my  son  is  deaf 
doctor.  He  won't  be  able  to 
hear. ' ' 

"I'm  afraid  not;  nor  since  the 
power  of  learning  by  sounds  is 
absent,  will  he  be  able  to  speak. 
I'm  very  sorry,  Freyman,  very 
sorry." 

Tenderly  carrying  the  deaf- 
mute  child  in  its  shawl,  Chris 
came  back  to  the  wooden  cottage 
by  the  church  with  its  belfry  open 
to  the  village  square  and  un- 
cLSSuming  spire  rising  against  the 
background  of  the  snow-clad 
Alps.  More  than  anything  he 
had  craved  for  this  second  son, 
built  all  hope  upon  him  seeing 
that  he  had  cost  his  mother's 
life. 

Beyond  home  and  children  Chris 
worshipped  music — music  as  inter- 
preted by  the  church  bells  he  rang 
with  such  ardour  and  precision 
every  Sunday.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
Karl,  the  elder  boy  was  not  shaping 
as  his  father  would  have  liked.  One 
with  the  village  boys  who  sang  in 
the  choir,  Karl  was  frequently 
inattentive  and  generally  out  of 
tune.  He  was  more  interested  in 
model  making,  the  value  of  which 
trait,  Chris  could  not  acknowledge 
so  paramount  as  his  interest  in 
harmony. 

But  Gabriel  was  to  have  had  his 
father's  ear  and  comjiose  the  master- 
pieces he  had  been  unable  through 
lack  of  education,  to  accomplish. 
No  wonder  Chris  carried  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  well-worn  armchair. 

Ten  years  passed  and  Gabriel 
remained  deaf-mute,  a  silent  member 
of  the  household  whose  affection  for 
Karl  and  his  father,  was  none  the 


less  patent.  Chris' s  attitude  towards 
his  elder  son  had  not  altered. 
"WTiat  are  you  reading?  "  he  asked 
sharply  as  Anna  removed  the  soup 
plates  after  the  first  course  of  the 
mid-day  meal. 

"  Elementary  Principles  of  Aero- 
nautics, that's  all,  father." 

"So,  And  if  it  isn't  aeronautics 
one  day,  it's  chemistry  another. 
The  Bible  is  out  of  fashion,  I 
sup{K)se." 

"  Not  altogether  but  times  change 
father.  In  your  day  they  had  a 
horse  and  buggy.  Now  we  have 
cars  and  aeroplanes." 

"Tch.  Well,  a  buggy's  good 
enough  for  me.  I  suppose  next 
you'll  tell  me  they're  going  to 
invent  a  machine  for  ringing  church 
beUs." 

".\  very  simple  matter,  father,  if 
it  were  impwrtant  enough  in  every- 
day life." 

"  Important  !  Enough  of  your 
crazy  nonsense.  It's  .  .  .  it's  unholy." 

""rhe  boy  didn't  mean  any  harm," 
Chris's  brother  Anton  put  in,  but 
the  lad  had  left  the  table  and  the 
father  was  left  to  grumble  that  his 
dinner  had  been  spoilt.  Worse 
occurred  the  following  evening  when 
Karl  broke  into  the  living-room  with 
the  two-days-old  newspaper. 

"Look  father.  It's  happened  just 
as  I  said  it  would.  American  aviator 


wins  ten  thousand  dollar  prire." 
"Glen  Curtis  flies  from  Albany  to 
New  York."  Isn't  it  thrilling? 
Just  think,  a  hundred  and  forty -two 
mUes  in  less  than  three  hours." 

Even  Karl's  enthusiasm  wilted 
before  his  father's  look. 

"  I  suppose  every  village  has  its 
crazy  man,"  Chris  said  bitterly. 
You  with  your  models  of  flying 
machines  sending  them  off  into 
your  neighbour's  gardens,  ruining 
their  vegetables.  The  tragedy  is 
that  you're  my  son." 

I'm  sorry  if  that's  what  the 
narrow-minded  folk  in  this  village 
think  of  me.  Father  we've  haid 
many  quarrels  before  about  my 
work.  Ever  since  I  was  small 
you've  interfered  because  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  bell-ringer.  Now  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but  I 
believe  in  aviation  and  its  great 
future  and  what's  more  I  want  to 
follow  it." 

Something  in  his  son's  face,  in  the 
words  spoken  quietly  without 
temper,  caused  Chris  to  lose  his. 

"I've  had  enough  of  your  tom- 
foolery," he  countered.  "  I've  given 
up  every  hope  that  you'd  follow  me 
in  my  work,  but  whatever  you 
choose  to  do,  while  you're  under  my 
roof,  you  must  behave  like  my  son." 


Chris  luos  Cfuxte  xmprepated  Jot 
the  shock  next  morning  of  finding 
Karl  gone.  A  note  left  behind 
told  that  he  had  sailed  for  New 
York. 

Sunk  in  his  own  bitter  dis- 
appointment, Chris  was  quite  un- 
prepared for  the  shock  next  morning 
of  finding  Karl  gone.  A  note  left 
on  the  pillow  of  the  made-up  bed, 
read  that  he  had  sailed  for  America. 
Furious,  Chris  continued  reading — - 
' '  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  dear 
father.  One  day,  I'll  make  you 
proud  of  me.  Say  good-bye  for  me 
to  Aima,  uncle  Anton  and  little 
Gabriel.  Love  to  you  all;  Karl." 
Stirred  to  the  depths  as  he  had 
never  been,  Chris  called  heaven  to 
witness  that  had  he  not  been  a 
rehgious  man  he  would  have  called 
upon  God  to  curse  the  journey  of  a 
son.  "From  now  on  Karl  is  dead," 
he  pronounced.  ".\nna  .  .  .  Anton, 
you  hear  me,  Karl  is  dead.  I  never 
want  to  hear  his  luune  again." 

For  neariy  four  years  he  stood  by 
the  determination,  refusing  to 
see  the  tears  in  Aima's  eyes  when 
letters  from  America  were  consigned 
unread  to  the  stove.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  turn  to  Gabriel 
for  comfort  finding  an  increased 
affection  in  the  child  who  un- 
doubtedly missed  his  brother.  It 
had  struck  Chris  more  than  once  that 
Gabriel  was  acquiring  a  slightly  more 
alert  look.  One  evening,  nursing, 
the  boy  on  his  knee,  Chris  accident- 
ally touched  a  glass  of  mulled  beer 
beside  him  with  a  spKxin.  Gabriel 
raised  himself.  Chris  repeated  the 
sound  effect.  No  doubt  that  Gabriel 
reacted.  He  seized  the  spoon, 
knocking  the  glass  again  and  again, 
listening  with  the  light  of  joy 
growing  in  his  eyes. 

Chris's  happiness  took  on  a 
religious  fervour.  "God  has  an- 
swered oiu-  prayers,"  he  said  to 
Anna.  "Gabriel  has  begun  to  hear." 
The  doctor's  report  bore  testimony 
to  the  gradualness  of  the  changes 
of  nature.  "  There  is  no  doubt  your 
son  can  hear  high-pitched  sound 
vibrations,  but  he  can  hear  nothing 
else, "he  said  after  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

"Can  something  be  done  about  it 
doctor?  " 

"Several  things;   experimental  to 
{continued  on  page  24) 
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has  a  iveallh  of  worldly  wisdom  and  the  truest 
sympathy  for  all  human  problems.  Her  answer  to 
this  problem  may  solve  your  difficulties. 


low  to  make  friendship  ripen  into  love  is  a 
problem  many  girls  face.  Now  here  is  my  advice 
to  you  and  all  women  who  want  to  win  and  hold 
love — make  yourself  more  vitally  attractive.  How  ? 
Well,  imagine  your  face  with  the  soft  rosy  blush  of 
youth  on  your  cheeks — natural,  vibrant  colour — 
wouldn't  it  make  a  difference?  Khasana  Blush 
Cream  is  a  soft,  fragrant  cream  which  brings  a  deli- 
cate, rosy  natural  blush  to  your  cheeks  the  moment 
you  apply  it — natural,  vibrant  colour  that  spells 
youthful  attractiveness.  No  matter  what  your  typ>e 
of  colouring  is,  dark  or  fair  or  redhead,  Khasana 
Blush  Cream  is  your  colouring — your  natural  skin 
tone.  So  easy  to  apply,  it  is  waterproof  and  kiss 
proof — one  application  lasts  all  day.  Dare  to  be 
your  loveliest  self — that  vital  you  !  It  is  natural 
colour  that  brings  you  this  beauty.' 


fCtuUana 


BLUSH  CREAIH 


Khusund  Blu>>h  C  ream 
can  Ih.-  hud  in  lour 
colours  :  Blush  Light 
Tor  Blondes :  Blush 
Dark  Tor  Brunettes : 
alsoC  oral  and  Carmine 
for  those  who  favour 
deeper  colouring. 


'r-  ..I  r.A  Bliuh  Lishc  and  Blu«h  Dark  only. 
1  rial  size  od. 

ir  Ask  for  Khasana  Lipstick  in  matching  colours 


be  sure,  but  worth  while.  Unfortu- 
nately they're  expensive  and  can't 
be  done  here.  I  only  know  of  two 
men  who  do  important  work  on  these 
lines.  One  is  in  Berlin,  the  other 
in  New  York." 

For  Chris,  to  visit  either  city, 
let  alone  take  his  son,  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  the  ray  of  hope  had 
warmed  the  chill  of  the  father's 
heart  in  respect  to  Karl.  Anton 
was  in  fact  reading  a  charming 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  lad 
when  Chris  arrived  at  the  open  house 
door. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  write  and  let  me 
know  how  father  is,"  Anton  read 
aloud  to  Anna  whom  Chris  could 
see  in  the  Windsor  chair  drinking 
in  every  word.  "  I  have  written 
so  many  letters  and  had  no  reply. 
I  don't  think  it  will  do  for  you  to 
teU  him  that  I'm  working  in  a  large 
engineering  company  and  making 
good  progress.  Just  say  that  I  am 
well  and  happy  in  my  work.  How 
is  Gabriel  ?  I  miss  him  so  much,  as 
I  do  all  of  you.  My  love  to  every- 
one. Devotedly,  Karl.  P.S. — 
TeU  father  before  you  tell  him  any- 
thing else  about  me,  that  I  go  to 
church  every  Sunday  morning." 

A rush  of  fatherly  pride  and  affec- 
tion overcame  Chris.  "I  heard 
everything,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
pretend  any  longer.  I  was  wrong 
about  the  boy." 

"  You  can  make  it  up  to  him  now," 
Anna  reminded.  So  Chris  wrote  to 
America  and  in  due  course  was  able 
to  mount  the  belfry  and  from  the 
platform  where  he  rang  his  beloved 
bells,  called  on  the  villagers  in  the 
square  below,  to  listen  to  a  piece  of 
news. 

"My  good  friends,"  he  addressed 
them.  "I've  just  received  another 
letter  from  Karl.  He  wants  me  to 
go  to  America.  Look?  He  has  sent 
me  a  steamship  ticket  with  two 
hundred  American  dollars. " 

The  actual  leave-taking,  despite 
the  excitement  of  his  mission, 
despite  too,  Anna's  gifts  of  mittens 
and  cookies  for  the  journey,  was  a 
wrench. 

"  Poor  Gabriel — you  look  so  un- 
happy wondering  where  your  father's 
going  and  I'm  so  powerless  to  tell 
you,"  Chris  murmured,  hugging  the 
child.  Arrival  in  New  York  with 
its  delays  in  docking  and  getting 
through  the  customs  was  com- 
pensated for  by  seeing  Karl's 
face  behind  the  barrier  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  meeting  friends.  Nor 
could  Chris  find  anything  but  praise 
for  the  room  Chris  had  engaged  in  a 
brownstone  house  on  the  East  side, 
with  another  for  himself  and  Gabriel 
when  he  should  arrive. 

Karl,  very  much  the  host  laying 
the  cloth  and  serving  the  sauerkraut 
and  red  wine  pleased  his  father 
immensely  by  saying.  "  I  thought 
we  could  send  for  Gabriel  in  a  few 
weeks.  I  can  deal  with  the  formali- 
ties. It'll  be  necessary  for  us  to 
deposit  a  Ijond  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
American  government  that  Gabriel 
will  be  sent  home  if  he  isn't 
cured." 

"But  that  would  mean  money 
and  I.  .  .  ." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  father. 
My  employers  have  offered  to  lend 
mc  the  money  and  besides  I'm  to  be 
paid  one  thousand  dollars  on 
Saturday  for  flying  a  new  'plane 
from  here  to  Washington.  It's 
<  I 'lite  an  important  event.  The 
papers  are  writing  about  it  every 
clay." 

"  I'd  like  to  be  there,"  Chris  said. 

The  visit  to  the  flying  field  interest- 
ed hint  more  than  he  couUI  have 
imagined.    Chiefly  he  was  impressed 
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by  the  scanty  accommodation  for 
the  pilot  of  the  'plane  in  which  Karl 
was  to  take  off. 

Contact."  The  word  spoken  by 
Karl  was  echoed  by  the  mechanics 
as  the  propeller  in  the  rear  started 
to  revolve.  To  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd,  the  bird-like  creature  moved 
forward  and  gradually  lifted  above 
the  tree-tops.  For  a  long  time  Chris 
stared  fascinated  into  the  sky,  then 
went  home  not  to  eat  or  sleep,  but 
to  sf)end  his  time  waiting  .  .  .  waiting 
for  Karl's  safe  return.  The  lad's 
eager  face  framed  by  the  leather 
helmet,  the  fragility  of  the  strange 
new  machine,  haunted  him.  By 
six  o'clock  he  had  been  up  from  his 
chair  a  dozen  times  to  ftnd  other 
people  going  past  corridor  and 
stairs  At  half -past  came  a  knock. 
Two  elderly  men  entered — -grave  and 
restrained. 

"Please  take  a  chair  Mr.  Frey- 
man,"  one  said.  "  Your  son  has 
had  an  accident.  His  plane 
crashed." 

"  My  son  .  .  .  Karl.  Is  he  dead  ?  " 
Such  was  the  overwhelming  truth. 
When  Chris  had  recovered  a  little 
from  the  shock,  he  tried  to  be  grate- 
ful that  Karl's  employers  had 
offered  to  defray  a  passage  home. 
He  booked  one  for  .August  3rd, 
1914,  quite  unaware  in  his  sorrow 
that  the  imminence  of  a  world  war 
was  about  to  affect  him  p)ersonalIy. 

News  in  the  "  Evening  Gazette  " 
of  Austria's  declaration  of  war  drove 
him  however  to  the  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  Consulate.  "  I  was  to  sail  for 
my  home  in  the  Tyrol  last  week, 
but  my  papers  were  taken  from 
me  and  my  passage  cancelled," 
he  said  to  the  clerk.  "  I  come  from 
Zanebruck,  on  the  border." 

"T^anebruck,  Nadelberg,  Wessenand 
£-J  all  border  villages  were  destroy- 
ed in  the  first  bombardment  and  are 
no  longer  in  existence,"  the  clerk  told 
him.  "  As  regards  the  inhabitants 
we  are  sorry  reports  are  so  little 
available,  but  when  one  comes  a 
casualty  list  will  be  posted." 

When  down  the  li.st  of  dead  and 
missing,  Chris,  among  an  anxious 
g^oup  of  compariots,  read  the  name 
of  Gabriel  Freyman,  he  thought  to 
have  drained  the  last  drop  of  the 
cup  of  sorrow.  The  desolation  of 
realising  himself  a  stranger,  home- 
less, penniless  in  a  great  city  had 
still  to  be  tasted. 

Chris  recalled  to  principles  of  life 
he  had  learned  and  taught  left 
the  building  determined  to  find  work. 

He  found  it  as  a  cleaner  in  the 
music  shop  of  a  Mr.  Twitchelesco. 
The  job,  depressing  in  the  last 
degree  to  a  man  who  had  been 
honoured  in  his  own  village,  addetl 
to  the  shock  ot  a  double  sorrow, 
aged  Chris  sadly.  The  figure  bend- 
ing over  the  pail  of  suds  one  morning 
as  Mr.  Twitchelesco  put  on  a 
gramophone  record  and  started  the 
needle,  was  that  of  an  old  and 
destitute  man.  Suddenly  he  left 
his  pail  and  moved  up  to  the  counter, 
shaken  to  the  depths  of  his 
being  by  the  sounds  which  filled  the 
shop. 

"Did  you  hear  those  bells'"  he 
demandetl  of  his  employer.  "  They 
sound  like  the  ones  I  use<l  to  ring 
in  Zanebruck  years  ago.  I'lcasc  Mr. 
Twitchelesco  give  me  the  record." 
His  hands  shook  as  he  stare<l  at  the 
disc.  "The  Bells  Symphony.  Mario 
Singarelli,  "  he  read.  .  .  .  "Mario 
Singarelli.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
him  ?  " 

■"  Of  course,  voii  fool.  Everyone's 
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heard  of  Singarelli,  the  great  Italian 
composer  and  Maestro." 

"Mi.  Twitchelesco,  I'll  never  ask 
a  favour  again  but  I  must  have  that 
record." 

His  employer  drove  a  hard 
bargain — three  days  work  for  noth- 
ing— but  Chris  left  for  his  common 
lodging-house  on  the  Bowery  with 
the  precious  disc  under  his  arm. 
Life  in  that  miserable  apology  for 
home  would  have  been  unbearable 
had  it  not  been  for  Crusty,  tough 
down-and-out  who  had  taken  a 
feincy  to  Chris  whom  he  good- 
naturedly  called  Pop. 

The  day  following  proved  that 
he  had  taken  the  old  man's  troubles 
to  heart. 

"  Hey,  give  me  that  piece  o'  hoard- 
ing Pop.  You  ain't  strong  enough 
to  keep  moving,"  Crusty  order^, 
meeting  Chris  on  the  pavement 
while  his  job  at  the  music  store  was 
temporarily  in  abeyance.  Chris 
allowed  the  transfer  of  the  sand- 
wich board  he  had  been  carrying, 
to  Crusty's  shoulders.  For  the 
first  time  the  notice  displayed 
caught  Chris's  eye. 

"  He's  coming,"  he  gasped. 
" Singarelli's  coming;  playing  at 
the  Carnegie  Hall  to-night  in  a 
symphony  concert.  Crusty,  the 
man  pays  two  tickets  for  the  per- 
formance or  fifty  cents  for  carrying 
these  boards.  If  I  have  the  tickets 
will  you  take  me  to  hear  the 
Maestro'  " 

"But  Pop,  the  cash  would  sleep 
you  for  two  nights." 

"I  don't  want  sleep.  I  want  to 
see  the  Maestro.  Alaybe  he  can 
tell  me  something  about  Zanebruck." 

But  having  arrived  in  a  gallery 
seat  and  seen  the  fair  haired  con- 
ductor with  his  baton  open  the 
concert,  when  the  first  few  bars 
of  the  melody  filled  the  four  comers 
of  the  haU,  things  became  too  much 
for  Chris.  He  started  up,  stared, 
mumbled  excited  words.  Finally 
Crusty  was  obliged  to  take  him 
outside. 

"  You  don't  understand.    I  must 


"  Did    you    hear    those    belb  ? 
Chris  demanded  of  his  employer. 
"  Please  Mr.    Twitchelesco  give 
me  the  record." 


see  the  Maestro.  He  must  be  one 
of  my  choir  boys,"  he  urged. 

"All  right.  All  right  Pop.  We'U 
see  what  we  can  do.  Get  a  hold 
of  yourself,"  Crusty  soothed.  He 
was  even  better  than  his  word  for  an 
attempt  to  get  past  the  stage  door- 
man proved  hopeless. 

"Try  the  Maestro' s  suite  at  Savoy 
Towers  hotel,"  was  all  the  func- 
tionery  would  concede  and  Crusty, 
after  expressing  a  wish  that  all  the 
doorman's  children  might  follow 
their  father's  calling  took  Pop 
thither.  An  impressive  secretary 
opening  the  door,  ha\-ing  several 
tunes  stated  that  the  Maestro  was 
out,  at  last  consented  to  deliver  a 
message.  Worn  out  with  excite- 
ment and  delay,  Chris  would  have 
been  thankful  of  rest,  but  remem- 
bered he  was  due  that  evening  to 
wash-up  dishes  at  Mr.  Twitchelesco' s 
on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
wedding.  He  was  at  the  sink  when 
his  emj>loj'er  tapped  his  shoulder. 

"TTey  Chris.    Someone  to  see  you. 

n.  Hurry."  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten between  weariness  and  anxiety 
about  breaking  things,  that  he  had 
gfiven  the  Maestro's  secretary  Mr. 
Twitchelesco' s  address  cis  better- 
sounding  than  that  of  a  common 
lodging  house.  Wiping  his  hands  on 
his  apron,  he  followed  the  bride's 
father  to  the  living  room  where  the 
guests  were  group>ed  in  attitudes  of 
manifest  respect  about  a  fair  young 
man  occupying  a  chair. 

"I  understand  you  have  lived 
in  Zanebruck  and  wish  to  see  me," 
the  young  man  observed  kindly. 
"You  know  my  real  name  is  not 
Singarelli.  It  belongs  to  an  Italian 
couple  who  brought  me  up.  I  never 
knew  my  real  name.  I  was  deaf 
until  the  terrific  bombardment  in 
the  war  restored  my  hearing.  ..." 

Chris  had  fallen  on  his  knees.  In 
the  maelstrom  of  emotion  prides, 
joy,  relief,  gratitude,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  faith  justified,  one  idea 
emerged  triumphant.  "  It  was  the 
bells,  the  bells  that  brought  me  to 
you,  Gabriel,  my  son,"  he  murmured. 
Moreover  it  was  the  beUs  that  Chris 
played  at  Singarelli's  next  concert, 
no  church  bells  indeed,  but  a  modem 
musician's  bells,  such  as  Karl  would 
have  loved  to  see  and  handle,  bells 
such  as  Cmsty,  resplendent  in  a 
box  with  cigar,  was  satisfied  to  hear, 
bells  that  rang  in  a  new  era  for  one 
who  had  not  been  allowed  to  suffer 
for  ever  for  the  "  Sins  of  Man." 


"No  other  'perm*  is  as 
^ood  as  Superma ! "  X4xr 


Rancldph 


"  Superma  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  waves 
and  curls  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
they  last  far  longer  than  any  other  '  perm  ' 
I  have  ever  tried.  I  would  never  go  back  to 
a  system  that  depended  on  machines.  Superma 
is  quicker  and  much  more  comfortable.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  can  honestly  say  that 
no  other  'perm  '  is  as 
good  as  Superma."  <^ 
(Signed) 

Superma  machineless  won  the  World's 
Championship  and  Three  Gold  Medals 
at   Olympia,   1936,  and  the  European 
Championship  at  Brussels,  1936. 

SUPERmfl 

MACHINELESS 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


SUPERMA  LTD.,  Radnor  House,  97,  Regent  Street,  London.  W 
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THE  GREEN  PASTURES 

UCH  an  expnisition  of 
the  child  mind,  as  ex- 
eniphfied  by  negroes  in 
their  conception  of  reli- 
gion, has  never  been 
expressed  in  any  medium  with 
such  simphcity  nor  with  such 
innate  beauty  and  inner  spiritual- 
ity as  in  this  artistically  perfect 
adaptation  of  Marc  Connelly's 
stage  play,  which  has  been  running 
successfully  for  five  years  in 
America. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here 
into  the  controversies  that  have 
raged  round  its  presentation  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  banned 
from  the  stage  but  allowed  on 
the  screen. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
idea  and  its  execution  is,  to  me, 
as  reverent  as  it  could  well  be 
and  its  childlike  fantasy  has  a 
grandeur  which  many  a  church 
could  do  worse  than  emulate. 

The  picture  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  a  negro  preacher  is 
holding  a  Sunday  school  meeting 
and  telling  the  children  the  story 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  a 
manner  which  will  bring  it  vividly 
before  their  eyes — ^that  is,  in 
everyday  language — describing 
the  settings  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  investing  the  Biblical 
characters  with  personalities  ap- 
proximating to  people  they  know. 

Thus  the  conception  of  "  de 
Lawd "  is  a  compKJsite  assembly 
of  aU  the  good  qualities  in  the 
hearers'  neighbours,  and  He  re- 
sembles the  man  for  whom  each 
individual  member  of  the  class  has 
the  most  respect. 

The  preacher  himself  had  the 
utmost  admiration  for  another  older 
preacher,  so  in  consequence  his 
mental  picture  of  "  de  J-awd  " 
takes  that  form. 

The  Heaven  in  which  "  de 
I^wd"  lives  is  a  place  where  the 
angels  enjoy  a  sort  of  succession 
of  picnics  or  "  fish  Irys,"  where 
they  sing  out  of  sheer  joyousness 
of  heart  and  where  they  behave 
in  most  respect-s  just  like  a  coloured 
community. 

The  .\ngel  Gabriel  acts  as  secre- 
tary in  a  highlysolicitousmanner 
to  "de  I^wd"  and  hates  to  see  Him 
worried  by  the  disturbing  events 
that  take  place  in  a  world  He  created 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  superfluous 
"firmament"  He  had  obtained  in 
Heaven  by  "passing  a  miracle"  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  it.  The 
miracle,  in  fact,  had  proved  too  whole- 
sale and  had  made  I  leaven  a  trifle 
too  damp,  temporarily,  for  comfort. 

The  preacher  then  proceeds  to 
picture  the  events  in  the  C)ld 
Testament  in  the  same  matter  of 
fact  manner  which  yet  expresses 
a   spiritual   sincerity   which   is  at 
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times  terribly  moving  in  its  child- 
like intensity  of  purpose. 

The  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  slaying  of  Abel,  the  Flood  in 
which  "de  L.awd"  has  a  heart 
to  heart  talk  with  Noah  and  nega- 
tives the  latter's  proposal  to  taJce 
two  casks  of  liquor  as  well  as  two 
of  every  Uving  animal,  are  all  played 
against  everyday  backgrounds. 

The  humour  of  the  hquor  incident 
which  residts  in  Noah  only  taking 
one  cask  is  backed  by  the  submission 
with  which  he  eventually  receives 
"de  I^wd's"  ultimatum. 

The  scenes  of  the  Flood  are 
remarkable  in  their  artistic  un- 
sophistication,  a  quaUty  which  is 
paramount  throughout  the  entire 
production. 

In  all  these  incidents  "de  Lawd's" 
concern  for  the  world  he  had  created 
is  emphasised.  The  Flood  is  to 
wash  away  its  sins,  but  it  fails,  and 
up  in  Heaven  we  have  a  conception 
of  the  Almighty  pondering  what  He 
can  do  to  prevent  these  ever- 
lasting lapses  into  sinfulness. 

He  puts  the  Hebrews  tuider 
Pharaoh's  whip  as  a  cure  and 
then  visits  Moses,  a  man  suggested  to 
him  as  a  leader  by  Abraham  in  a 
conference  in  Heaven,  and  shows  him 
the  "  tricks  "  he  is  to  use  to  make 
Pharaoh  "  let  the  children  go." 

These  sequences  dealing  with 
Moses  are  some  of  the  most  moving 
in  the  picture.  As  an  old  man 
worn  with  travelling  and  sorrows, 
Moses  watches  his  followers  pro- 
ceed towards  Jericho  and  the  land 
of  Canaan.  He  is  almost  blind, 
and  as  each  man  passes  him  a  hsmd 
is  laid  in  silent  farewell  on  his 
shoulder,  each  oine  indicative  of 
the  age  or  youth  of  his  people. 

Then  "  de  Lawd  "  comes  and  leads 
him  away  to  a  land  that  is  "  far 
better  than  that  of  Canaan." 

Once  more  the  world  lapses  into 
sinfulness,   and    in    Babylon  the 


prophet  of  "  de  Lawd "  is  slain, 
and  "  in  His  wrath  "  He  speaks  to 
the  assassins  and  says  that  he  will 
no  longer  seek  to  help  mankind. 

But  "de  Lawd"  is  stiU  concerned 
although  He  receives  deputations 
of  His  angels  and  dismisses  their 
pleas  for  a  further  intervention  in 
world  affairs. 

Then  one  day  He  hears  a  voice 
praj^ing  to  Him,  the  voice  of  one, 
Hezdrel,  who  is  engaged  in  battUng 
for  the  sake  of  "de  Lawd." 

At  first  He  does  not  listen,  but 
gradually  He  decides  to  investigate 
more  closely  and  goes  to  converse 
with  this  man,  and  asks  to  whom  he 
prays. 

And  He  learns  that  Hezdrel  has 
a  conception  of  a  God  of  Mercy, 
not  of  wrath,  that  "de  Lawd" 
has  in  fact  changed  in  character  and 
that  through  suflEering  man  will 
merit  mercy. 

"De  Lawd"  goes  back  to  His 
Heaven  and  the  idea  fruitifies  to 
end  in  a  vision  of  a  Man  carrying  a 
heavy  Cross  up  a  hiQ  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  mankind. 

The  whole  of  these  episodes, 
which  are  spoken  in  negro 
dialogue,  written  with  a  restraint 
and  expressiveness  that  compel 
admiration,  are  accompanied  by  the 
singing  of  spirituals  by  the  HaU 
Johnson  choir. 

They  are  not  obtrusive,  but  weld 
into  the  scheme  of  things  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  seem  part  and 
parcel  of  the  action.  TTiey  charm 
the  senses  without  their  inclusion 
being,  at  times,  apparent.  Twenty- 
five  spirituals  are  sung,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  could  state  at  what  specified 
moments  in  the  development  of  the 
theme  they  were  introduced. 

Such  a  musical  background  is 
masterly. 

The  acting  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  simphcity  of  the  production 
as  a  whole.  It  is  marked  with 
sincerity  and  reverence,  even  though 
the  type  of  humour  that  causes  a 
sympathetic  smile  is  never  far 
distant.  It  is,  indeed,  as  near  as 
are  tears  on  occasions. 

Rex  Ingram's  rendering  of  "de 
Lawd  "  is  magnificent.  It  is  dignified 
and  yet  profoundly  simple.  It  has 
strength  made  more  strong  by  its 
one  touch  of  human  weakness. 
His  expressions  are  compelling  and 
the  idea  of  "wrath"  is  expressed 
all  the  more  vividly  because  it  is 
restrained. 

Rex  Ingram  also  plays  the  role 
of  Hezdrel,  a  character  invented 
by  Marc  Connelly  to  convey  the 


De  Liiwd  (Rex  Ingram)  atrumg  his  angels   in   the  negroes'  idea  of 
Heaven.     With  him  is  the  Angel  Gahriel  in  this  scene  from  "  The 
Green  Pastures." 


personification  of  man  pleading 
with  "de  Lawd"  to  show  mercy 
after  He  had  been  so  consistently 
reviled,  and  of  Adam. 

Oscar  Polk  is  indescribably  effec- 
tive as  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 
His  soUcitude  for  "de  Lawd," 
and  his  childlike  manner  which 
can  at  will  stiffen  into  a  com- 
manding personahty,  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood. 

The  Moses  of  George  Reed  is 
another  outstanding  piece  of  acting, 
as  is  the  serio-comic  characterisa- 
tion of  Noah  by  Frank  Wilson. 

Ihave  not  space  to  deal  indivi- 
dually with  the  long  list  of  artistes 
who  appear,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  a  flaw  anywhere. 

Viewed  on  its  histrionic  value 
alone,  this  picture  is  outstanding 
in  the  history  of  the  kinema. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  settings 
are  well  characterised  by  a  natural- 
ness that  suggests  that  the  negroes 
themselves  could  have  chosen  them. 

Pharaoh's  palace,  for  example, 
looks  like  a  side-show  at  a  fair 
and  his  retinue  are  attired  in 
costumes  which  represent  various 
modem  walks  of  life. 

I  cannot  leave  this  production 
without  a  word  of  praise  to  the 
children  who  appear  in  the  Sunday 
school;  I  have  never  seen  more 
likeable  or  more  natural  little 
artistes  on  the  screen. 

Between  them.  Marc  Connelly 
and  WiUiam  Keighley  have  made 
a  picture  which  will  remain  a  land- 
mark in  screen  history. 

COME  AND  GET  IT 

Frances  Farmer  looks  to  me  like 
walking  right  out  of  this  picture 
into  stardom.  She  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  comp)elling  personal- 
ities we  have  seen  since  Dietrich 
and  Hepburn  attracted  our  attention 
and  applause. 

She  is  cast  as  a  dance  hall  girl 
in  Iron  Ridge,  in  the  Winsconsin 
lumberlands  of  1900,  who  fascinates 
a  lumberjack  and  is  taken  by  him 
from  her  environment  only  to  be 
deserted  by  him  when  his  ambitions 
cause  him  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  null-owner  and  thus  gain  a 
partnership  in  the  business. 

On  her  first  app>earance  she 
fascinated  me  quite  as  much  as  she 
did  the  lumberjack,  and  her  render- 
ing of  a  song  in  a  rich  contralto 
was  irresistibly  attractive. 

However,  having  married  the 
lumberjack's  be.st  friend,  the 
dance  hall  girl  bears  a  daughter  to 
him  and  dies. 

Frances  Farmer  next  comes  on 
the  scene  as  this  daughter,  and  the 
way  she  contrasts  the  gay  un- 
sophistication  of  the  latter  with  the 
world  weariness  of  the  former, 
denotes  a  talent  of  no  mean  pro- 
portion. More  than  that,  she  sings 
the  same  song  she  sang  in  the  role 
of  her  mother  in  a  sweet  soprano 
voice;  a  clever  touch  to  empha.sise 
the  divergent  characters  of  the  two 
roles. 

.\part  from  Frances  Farmer,  this 
picture  as  a  whole  provides  very 
good  entertainment,  although  I 
have  doubts  of  its  psychological 
accuracy  and  also  a  slight  revulsion 
of  feeling  at  the  implications  of 
theme. 

For  the  lumberjack,  having  left 
his  sweetheart,  gained  riches  and 
success  and  produced  a  .son  and  a 
daughter,  proceeds  to  fall  in  love 
with  his  old  friend's  child. 

If  it  had  been  handled  less  deli- 
cately or  the  part  had  been  played 
by  a  less  polished  and  attractive 
{Conlnmrd  on  paqr  28) 
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RICHRRD  HUDnUT  creates 


HRKGUP 


FACE  POWDER  . . .  ROUGE  . . .  LIPSTICK  ...  EYE  SHADOW . . .  MASCARA 

keyed  to  the  colour  of  your  €VGS 


HERE'S  A  COMMONSENSE 

GUIDE  TO  MAKEUP  

Of  courne,  you  h.ive  inetinctively  dressed 
to  your  eyes  . .  .  clionen  Blue  to  empKasise 
Blue  Eyes  .  .  .  cKosen  Orange  to  deepen 
the  lieauty  of  Brown  Eyes.   As  witK  dress 

 so   with    makeup.    Hudnut  Scientists 

liave  come  upon  an  astounding  fact  that  is 
an  entirely  new  clue  to  correct  Makeup. 
N'ature  has  ijiven  to  every  woman  a 
PKRSOXALITY  C  OLOUR  ...  a  colour 
definitely  related  to  Hair  and  Skin 
Pigmentation  . . .  the  one  colour  that  after 
hahy-day»  never  changes . . . the  colour  of 
her  eye*. 

YOUR  PERSONALITY  COLOUR  

This  key  to  your  type  has  heen  proved,  after 
tirelessresearchand  experiment  to  he  the  sure 
Guide  to  Make  up.  And  so  Richard  Hudnut 
have  created  KYKMA  TCHKD  Makeup — a 
series  of  related  Gosmetics  i  Face  Powder, 
Rouge,  Lipstick,  Eye  Shadow  and  Mascara 
in  shades  exactly  hiended  . . .  keyed  in  turn 
to  Brown,  Blue,  Hazel  and  Grey  Eyes  i 
shades  correct  toyether  for  Vou  .... 


MAKEUP  THAT  BECOMES  YOU 


It's  ten  to  one  that  what  you  are  using  at 
present  is  just  a  medley  of  makeup  i  one 

rouge  another  lipstick  and  so  on  !  Now, 

tell  your  TYPlI  according  to  your  Eyess  wear 
Richard  Hudnut  Eye-Matched  Makeup 
and  marvel  at  the  change.. .a  lovelier  YOU. 

Ask  your  C  (icniiKt,  Hairdresser  or  Perfumer, 
for   genrrous   Inlroductory   Box  containing 
Face  Powder,  Rou^e.  Lipsticfc,  Eye  Shadow  and 
Mascara.     Price  3/6. 

(I'Ofl  in  \d.  tmt^aled  envelop*) 

I  — SEND  THIS  COUPON  TO 
Richard  Hudnut  Ltd.,  Dept.  P.W.5 

302,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  London,  W.C.I 

Pleue  jend  me.  free,  Richard  Hudnut  Eye  -  Hitched  Makeup  Booklet 
on  the  Art  of  Makeup,  with  large  trial  sachet  of  Face  Powder. 


My  ayes  are 

BLUE 

BROWN 

HAZEL 

GREY 

(Sfriltc  out  CoJouri  that  do  not  applyj 


NAME  

(Block  Capital*; 

ADDRESS  


/State  Mr$.\ 
V  or  Miff  ) 


RICHARD  HUDNUT 

Dlalcked 
MAKEUP 


FACE  POWDER  .  .  2/«  &  1  /«       ROUGE  .19       LIPSTICK  .  .  l/« 
EYE  SHADOW  .  .  l/3       MASCARA  .  .  S/* 
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The  PICTUREGOEK'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

**THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

CORBAL 
•♦SNOWED  UNDER 
c**THE  LAST  OUTLAW 
*»SINS  OF  MAN 
.—AND  SUDDEN 

DEATH 
♦PRISON  SHADOWS 
c*THE  WESTERNER 
•GIPSY  MELODY 
♦BORN  TO  GAMBLE 

What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  *  •  •    An  outstanding  feature. 

•  *  •    Very  good.        *  •  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
actor  than  Edward  Arnold,  it 
might  have  been  rather  nauseating, 
but  as  it  is,  Howard  Hawks  and 
William  Wyler's  treatment  is  subtle 
and  Edward  Arnold  is  remarkably 
sincere. 

The  opening  sequences  are  fuU 
of  action  and  show  in  magnificently 
picturesque  manner  the  work  of 
the  lumberjacks,  and  they  end  in 
one  of  the  best  "  free-for-all " 
fights  I  have  seen. 

Follows  the  infatuation  of  the  now 
prosperous  millowner  for  a  girl 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter, 
who  falls  in  love  with  his  son  and 
finally  opens  the  elderly  man's  eyes 
to  his  folly. 

He  had  hved  in  a  dream  world 
with  a  re-created  sweetheart  whom 
he  had  passed  over  in  favour  of 
power  and  riches. 

Another  newcomer  makes  an 
entirely  favourable  impression  in 
this  picture,  Andrea  Leeds,  as  the 
lumberjack's  daughter;  she  is  cer- 
tainly worth  watching. 

Joel  McCrea  is  very  well  cast 
as  the  son  who  rebels  against  his 
father's  wishes,  and  Walter  Brennan 
gives  a  strong  characterisation  of  a 
simple  Swede,  the  millowner's 
greatest  friend. 

Mady  Christians  contributes  a 
sterhng  performance  as  the  Swede's 
niece. 

DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

Some  time  ago  1  reviewed  an 
.\ustrian  picture  called  Liebes- 
nulodie  which  starred  Martha 
l^ggerth  and  was  based  on  Franz 
Lehar's  operetta  Clo-Clo.  Dreams 
Come  True  is  a  carbon  copy  of  that 
film  and  while  it  does  not  contain 
quite  the  delicacy  of  touch  or  the 
consummate  charm  of  its  original  it 
does  provide  pleasant  light  enter- 
tainment and  Reginald  Denham  is 
to  be  congratulavcd  on  his  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

It  deals  with  a  certain  Hungarian 
landowner  Adalbert  von  Wadenau 
who  goes  to  the  Agricultural  Show 
in  \'ienna  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Peter,  and  hi.s  faithful  retainer,  Anton. 

On  arrival  at  the  hotel  both  father 
and  son  are  attracted  by  the  i)oster 
of  an  Ifungarian  actress,  Ilona 
liatkay,  and  each,  unknown  to  the 
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other,  books  seats  for  the  night's 
performance. 

Peter  proves  to  be  the  lucky  one 
and  fiersuades  Ilona  to  have  supi)er 
with  him  but  by  a  mis-directed 
message  Adalbert  arrives  at  the 
restaurant  as  well. 

However,  he  is  soon  in  his  cups 
and  joins  a  riotous  party  while 
Peter  starts  winning  the  heart  of 
the  lady.  He  invites  her  down  to  his 
father's  country  house  and  she, 
having  learned  that  her  manager  had 
published  a  false  story  about  her 
being  the  daughter  of  a  notorious 
dancer,  Gaby  Aranay  and  a  country 
gentleman,  decides  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation in  order  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 

Meanwhile,  Anton  is  feverishly 
seeking  for  his  master  and  when  he 
does  find  him,  joins  the  hectic  party 
and  becomes  deplorably  drunk. 

Next  morning  finds  Peter  and 
Ilona  in  the  country  and  Adalbert 
in  bed  with  a  bad  headache  which  is 
made  worse  when  he  reads  in  the 
paper  that  he  is  cited  as  Ilona's 
father,  and  seeing  that  he  had  had 
an  early  affair  with  Gaby  Aranay, 
has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  report's 
accuracy. 

He  flies  home  to  stop  his  son's 
romantic  love  making  with  a  girl 
he  believes  to  be  his  daughter. 

He  informs  Peter  of  the  facts  but 
his  wife  is  so  taken  with  Ilona  that 
she  insists  she  must  stay  with  them. 

Anton  takes  a  hand  and  disclosing 
the  fact  that  Peter  has  a  fiancee 
succeeds  in  getting  Ilona  to  go  back 
to  Vienna. 

On  arrival  at  the  theatre  she  learns 
that  her  manager  has  denied  the 
story  of  her  birth  and  she  under- 
stands why  Peter  had  suddenly 
become  cold  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  had  also  heard 
the  news  and  motoring  to  town 
succeeds  in  bringing  his  romance 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Frances  Day  plays  the  role  of 
Ilona  Ratkay  with  a  gay  abandon 
and  does  justice  to  Lehar's  tuneful 
music. 

As  .\dalbert,  Hugh  Wakefield 
hardly  suggests  an  Hungarian  noble- 
man but  he  gives  the  character  its 
full  amusement  value  while  Nelson 
Keys  is  very  good  as  .\nton,  the 
harassed  retainer. 

Frederick  Brasdaw,  although  in- 
clined to  overwork  his  smile,  is 
nevertheless,  a  personable  and  in- 
telligent juvenile  lead. 

Marie  I^hr  graces  the  small  role 
of  .Adalbert's  wife. 

Settings  are  very  picturesque  and 
the  camera  work  is  exceedingly  good. 

On  the  Screens  Now 

••THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
CORBAL 

General   F.D.      British.      ■'(/■■  certificaU. 
Romantic  drama.    Runs  80  minutes. 

Nils  Asther  Varennes 

HiioH  Sinclair  Marquis  de  Corbal 

Hazel  Terry  Cleonie 

Noah  Beery  The  Sergeant 

Krnest  Dei'tsch  The  Fugitive 

Davy  Burnaby  Pierre 

Clifford  McLaclsn  Jean 

Arthi'r  Kicby,  Juk  Major 

Ralph  Tri'Man  Charles 

Brian  Bi  chel  Koger 

Cordon  Begg   ShcphcrH 

Vincent  Sternrovd  Deaf  Peasant 

Charles  I'aton  Commandant 

Percy  Walsh  Gamekeeper 

Walter  Sondes  Chaplain 

Hi'rert  Leslie  General 

MovNA  I.VMD  Hostess  at  Inn 

Directed  by  Karl  Griine.  Based  on  Rafael 
Sabatini'i  novel.    Previewed  June  20,  IQ.'ie. 


Otto  Kanturek's  exquisite  camera 
work  is  the  main  rejison  I  have 
for  awarding  this  somewhat  dis- 
appointing picture  two  stars.  Pre- 
senting a  cross  section  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  it  affected  the  people 
of  a  small  outlying  town,  it  has  a 
full  quota  of  romance  and  ingenuity 
but  its  presentation  fails  to  realise 
its  possibilities. 

Karl  Grune,  the  director,  has 
.achieved  scenic  excellence,  but  he 
has  not  made  his  characters  con- 
vincing, and  he  is  not  helped  in 
that  by  the  poorness  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  diversity  of  the  accents  of 
the  players  concerned. 


Nils  Asther  in  "  The  Marriage  of 
Corbal." 

As  a  revolutionary  deputy  who 
goes  to  round  up  the  Marquis  of 
Corbal,  and  while  doing  so  becomes 
fascinated  by  a  little  aristocrat, 
Cleonie,  whom  he  takes  with  him 
disguised  as  a  boy,  NUs  Asther  is 
too  melodramatically  sinister.  He 
forces  his  acting  to  the  point  of 
artificiality. 

Hazel  "Terry  is  unable  to  cof>e 
with  the  difficult  role  of  Cleonie 
which  necessitates  her  disguising 
herself  as  a  boy;  a  disguise  which 
would  not  have  deceived  the  simplest 
minded  revolutionary.  It  was  rather 
a  lot  to  ask  a  young  actress  of  her 
limited  experience  to  undertake. 

Hugh  Sinclair  is  sound  as  the 
Marquis  with  whom  Cleonie  falls  in 
love,  and  who  is  chivalrously 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  deputy 
when  he  discovers  that  he  cannot 
win  the  girl's  affection. 

Noah  Beery  is  very  theatrical  as 
a  sergeant,  but  Ernest  Deutsch  gives 
a  dignified  and  highly  imperious 
little  study  of  an  aristocrat  who  is 
guillotined  in  the  village  square. 

This  scene  in  which  the  villagers 
refuse  to  come  and  see  the  execution 
is  the  most  dramatic  in  the  produc- 
tion. 

••SNOWED  UNDER 

First  National.    American.    "A"  certificate. 

Farce.  Runs  (13  minutes. 

George  Brent  Alan  Tanner 

Genevieve  Tobin  Alice  Merritt 

Glenda  Farrell  Daisy  Lowell 

Patricia  Ellis   Pat  Quinn 

Frank  McHi  gh  Orlando  Rowe 

John  Eldredce  Robert  McBride 

Porter  Hall    Arthur  Lavton 

Helen  Lowell  Mrs.  Canterbury 

Directed  by  Raymond  Enright. 

Bright  dialogue,  quick  action, 
good  characterisations  all  go 
to  make  this  an  entertaining  and 
amusing  farce,  with  rather  more  than 
the  usual  quota  of  laughs. 

George  Brent  is  distinctly  happy 
in  the  comedy  role  of  a  young 
dramatist   who  goes  to  a  lonely 


farmhouse  to  finish  a  play,  and  is 
followed  thither  by  Alice,  his  first 
wife,  whom  his  backers  have  sent, 
believing  she  can  supply  the  neces- 
sary inspiration. 

She  is,  in  turn,  followed  by  his 
ex-wife  number  two,  Daisy,  who 
arrives  accompanied  by  her  lawyer 
and  the  sheriff  to  demand  the 
payment  of  ahmony.  And  then  the 
fun  starts  ! 

Genevieve  Tobin  and  Glenda 
Farrell  play  up  to  each  other  excel- 
lently as  Alice  and  Daisy  respec- 
tively, in  their  battle  of  the  sexes, 
and  deliver  their  wisecracks  and 
withering  sarcasms  with  full  regard 
to  their  point. 

Frank  McHugh  is  on  top  of  his 
form  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  and,  indeed, 
the  cast  as  a  whole  deserves  praise 
for  its  excellent  supp>ort. 

Slapstick,  too,  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  farce, 
and  it  is  put  over  with  boisterous 
spirit. 

••THE  LAST  OUTLAW 

Radio.    American.    "  U "  certificate.  Western 
melodrama.    Rurts  70  minutes. 

Harry  Carey  Dean  Payton 

Hoot  Gibson  Chuck  WUson 

Margaret  Callahan  Sally  Mason 

Tom  Tyler  .\l  Goss 

Henry  B.  Walthall  Cal.  Yates 

Ray  .Mayer   Joe 

Harry  Jans  Jess 

Frank  M.  Thomas  Doctor  Mason 

Russell  Hopton  Billings 

Frank  Jenks  Tom 

Maxine  Jennings  Billings'  Secretary 

Fred  Scott  Larry  Dixon 

Directed  by  Christie  Cabannc. 

Good  example  of  the  modem 
Western  which  has  all  the  old 
ingredients  served  up  with  rather 
more  polish  and  better  story  values 
than  the  majority  of  its  earlier 
prototypes. 

The  picture  shows,  too,  what  a 
really  good  actor  Harry  Carey  is. 
He  is  one  of  the  old-time  Western 
stars,  who  is  just  as  capable  of  a 
convincing  characterisation  as  he 
is  of  demonstrating  equestrian  skiU 
and  elegance. 

He  is  cast  here  as  Dean  Payton, 
who,  after  ser\-ing  twenty-five  years 
in  gaol  for  a  hold-up,  returns  to  his 
old  haunts  and  finds  a  prosperous 
city. 

He  becomes  friends  with  his  old 
enemy,  the  sheriff,  now  assistant  to 
a  young  man,  and  with  Doc  Mason, 
a  man  who  had  brought  up  his  little 
daughter. 

Al  Goss,  a  bandit,  makes  a  bank 
raid  with  his  gang,  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  Dean  that  they  are  event- 
ually captured. 

A  romantic  element  is  introtluced 
between  Dean's  daughter  and  Chuck 
Wilson,  a  young  cattleman  who 
assists  in  the  round-up. 

This  last-mentioned  role  is  played 
by  Hoot  Gib.son,  and  another  "old 
timer,"  Tom  Tyler,  is  cast  as  Goss. 

The  late  Henry  B.  Walthall 
played  Yates  with  full  sympathy 
and  feeling,  and  makes  us  conscious 
of  the  loss  the  screen  has  sustained 
in  his  death. 

Margaret  Callahan  is  very  good 
indeed  as  Sally. 

The  action  includes  a  lot  of  thrills, 
including  street  scenes,  wild  rides,  a 
motor  car  chase,  and  the  raid  on 
the  bandit's  hide-out  in  a  mountain 
shack. 

••SINS  OF  MAN 

Fox.     American.     "U"  certificate.  Human 
biographical  drama.    Runs  78  minutes. 

Jean  Hersuolt  Christopher  Kreyraan 

Don  Aheche   f  Karl  Freyman 

\Mario  Singarelli 

Allen  Jenkins   Crusty 

J.  Edward  Bromberg  Anton  Engel 

Ann  Shoemaker  Anna  Engel 

De  Witt  Jennings  Twilchelesko 

Fritz  Leiber  Father  Prior 

Francis  Ford  Town  Drunk 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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DINNER 
AT  NINE.. 


A  Californian  Poppy 


occasion 


*  The 

COUNTESS  of  CARLISLE 


one  of  Society's  best-dressed  women,  assures 
us  that  Californian  Poppy  Perfume  goes  with 
her  wherever  she  goes  .  .  .  that  it  blends  with 
the  smart  sophistication  of  her  London  house  as 
perfectly  as  with  the  more  romantic  atmosphere 
of  Naworth  dstle,  Cumberland. 


) 


SEE    TRIAL   OFFER  BELOW 


Lovely,  glamorous  eyes  .  .  . 
  with  this  new     r.;/*. /.«. 

TATTOO 


MASCARA 


ivT  brunettes 

BROWN 

for  blondes 

BLUE 

for  evening 


1/6.  3/-.  5/-.  91- 
also  trial  sizes 


CALIFORNIAN  POPPY 


CAL  14-S3a 


At  last  a  ..'r^un/ milscara  !  By  tattoo!  Positively 
smartproof.  Completely  waterproof .  Won't  run. 
No  smearing.  Easier  to  apply  than  cake  or  liquid 
mascara.  Simply  squeeze  on  the  brush  .  .  .  whisk  .  .  .  your 
lashes  instantly  are  dark,  lustrous,  sitk-soft  .  .  .  looking  twice 
their  length.  No  more  blobbv,  blatant  look  ...  or  brittle 
feeling!  Each  tiny  lash  covered  smoothly,  subtly  !  At  all  cos- 
metic counters,  in  smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity, w  ith  brush. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  30-DAY  TRIAL  TUBE 

To  Fassett  &  Johnson  Ltd.,  Dept.  M., 
86  ClerkrmceU  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 
For  each  bd.  enelosed  U'amps  or  P.O.),  send  one  i'i-day 
trial  tube  of  Tattoo  ermam  Mastara,  with  brush. 
Mark  each  colour  desired  :  BLACK  □  BROWN  □  BLfE  □ 
(  Tkt  Um  ii  /•r  trt^ime  rtsr.) 

Name   

j  Address   

I  IMtpU-  nvin           eotelfm  wUk  IW-  ^^•>^^ 
I  
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Christian  Rub   Fritz 

Adrian  Kosley  Singarelli's  Butler 

Gene  Reynolds  .  Karl  Freyman  (as  a  boy) 
Mickey  Kentsciiler... Gabriel  Freyman  (as  a 

boy) 

John  Milterk  Mr.  Hall 

Pai-l  Stanton  Minister 

Edward  van  Sloan  . .Austrian  Army  Doctor 

Egos  Brecher  Doctor 

Fred  Kohler,  Jvn  Town  Bully 

Maxine  Reiner  Bella  Twitchelesko 

Ruth  Robinson  Frieda  Freyman 

Dir€Ct(d  by  Otto  Breuer  and  Gregory  Ratoff. 
Based  OH  the  story  by  Joseph  Roth.   For  story 
freely  based  on  the  film  by  Marjory  Williams, 
see  page  23. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  sensitiveness 
and  human  feeling  in  this 
somewhat  unusual  production  which 
is  devoid  of  sex-appeal  and  romance 
and  concentrates  on  telling  a  simple 
story  of  a  man  weighed  down  with 
sorrows  in  a  sincere  and  moving 
manner. 

Jean  Hersholt's  performance  is 
remarkably  good.  As  the  sexton 
of  the  Austrian  village  of  Zanebruck, 
who  is  bereft  by  fate  of  one  son  and, 
at  first,  disappointed  in  the  other 
because  he  was  bom  deaf  and  could 
not  become  a  musician,  he  runs 
through  the  entire  gamut  of  emotion 
without  a  single  exaggerated  touch. 

His  gradual  ageing — the  film 
opens  in  1900  and  carries  through  to 
the  present  day — is  exceedingly 
natural,  and  his  make-up  perfect. 

The  newcomer,  Don  Ameche,  is 
also  very  good  in  a  dual  role.  He 
plays  the  two  brothers  and  differen- 
tiates extremely  well  between  them. 

As  a  tramp  of  kindly  disposition, 
Allen  Jenkins  shows  to  advantage, 
and  minor  characters  are  all  well 
drawn  and  enacted. 

The  action  is  somewhat  leisurely, 
but  the  atmosphere  is  always 
realistic,  and  the  earlier  Tyrolean 
settings  picturesque.  I  think  you 
will  find  this  a  welcome  change  from 
the  usual  run  of  films. 


•—AND  SUDDEN  DEATH 

Paramount.       American.      "A"  certificate. 
Propaganda  melodrama.    Runs  64  minutes. 

Randolph  Scott  Lieut.  James  Knox 

Frances  Drake  Betty  Winslow 

Tom  Brown  Jackie  Winslow 

Fuzzy  Knight  Steve  Bartlett 

Porter  Hall  District  Attorney 

Joseph  Sawyer  Sergeant  Sanborn 

Oscar  Apfel  Counsel  for  the  Defence 

Terry  Walker  "Bangs" 

Billy  Lee  Bobby  Sanborn 

Maidel  Turner  Dodie  Sloan 

Charles  .\rnt  Archie  Sloan 

Jimmy  Conlin  Mr.  Tweets 

John  Hyams   J.  R.  Winslow 

Don  Rowan  Sergeant  Maloney 

Directed  by  Charles  Barton  from  a  story  by 
Theodore  Reeves  and  Madeleine  Ruthven. 

Propaganda  for  its  own  sake  and 
entertainment  pure  and  simple 
rarely  mix  well,  and  they  certainly 
do  not  in  this  case. 

Opening  with  the  terrible  effects 
of  careless  driving — and  they  are 
horrifying  enough  for  anybody — the 
picture  proceeds  to  introduce  a 
naive  melodramatic  plot  which 
negatives  the  excellence  of  the  first 
two  reels,  and  becomes  distinctly 
boring. 

The  main  point  of  interest  is  the 
way  in  which  American  pwlice 
methods  with  "road  hogs"  are 
depicted. 

The  crashes  are  realistic,  and 
they  certainly  carry  a  lesson. 

In  the  story  proper,  Randolph 
Scott  is  weak  as  a  young  American 
traffic  police  chief  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl,  Betty  Winslow,  whom  he 
had  taken  to  ta-sk  for  reckless 
driving. 

True  love  is  running  smoothly 
when  Betty's  brother  takes  the 
wheel  of  a  car,  in  a  drunken  condi- 
tion, whilst  returning  from  a  party, 
amd  kills  a  child. 

Betty  takes  the  blame,  and  is 
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sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Her 
lover,  however,  believes  in  her 
innocence  and  gets  on  the  right 
track.  However,  he  is  saved  trouble 
by  the  fact  that  the  real  culprit 
gets  into  a  panic,  drives  away  in 
his  car  and  is  smashed  up. 

Frances  Drake  does  not  enlist  a 
lot  of  sympathy  as  Betty.  Actually, 
the  best  performance  comes  from 
Tom  Brown  as  the  brother;  his  is  a 
sincere  and  convincing  character 
study. 

•PRISON  SHADOWS 

Pathe.    American.    "A"  certificate.  Boxing 
melodrama.    Runs  t>8  minutes. 

Eddie  Nugent  Gene  Harris 

Lucille  Lund  Claire  Thomas 

Joan  Barclay  Mary  Grant 

Forrest  Taylor  George  Miller 

Sid  Saylor  Dave  Moran 

Monte  Blue  Bert  McNamee 

John  Elliott  Police  Captain 

Walter  O'Keefe  Referee 

Directed  by  Bob  Hill.  Screen  play  by  Al  Martin. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  in  this 
story,  which  includes  in  its 
scope,  boxing,  chases,  romance,  and 
a  dog  interest. 

It  is  conventional  enough  in 
design,  but  has  angles  of  popular 
appeal  which  make  it  fair  entertain- 
ment. 

Eddie  Nugent  is  quite  good  as 
Gene,  a  professional  boxer  who,  after 
serving  a  long  term  of  imprisonment 
for  manslaughter,  is  paroled  and 
re-establishes  himself.  He  unfortun- 
ately again  kills  a  man  in  a  cham- 
pionship bout. 

Suspecting  foul  play  he  proceeds 
to  investigate,  and  is  helped  in 
his  inquiries  by  the  fact  that  his 
dog  dies  after  smelling  a  towel  that 
had  been  used  by  one  of  his  opjx)- 
nent's  seconds. 

Eddie  Nugent  puts  plenty  of  vim 
into  his  fights. 

As  a  woman  for  whom  he  falls, 
and  who  is  mixed  up  with  crooks, 
Lucille  Lund  is  sound,  while  Joan 
Barclay  provides  a  fitting  contrast 
as  the  heroine. 

Monte  Blue,  Forrest  Taylor,  Sid 
Saylor  and  John  Elliott  make  the 
supporting  characters  interesting 
enough. 

c'THE  WESTERNER 

Columbia.  American.  "  U "  certificate.  Western 
melodrama.    Runs  50  minutes. 

Tim  McCoy  Tim  Addison 

Marion  Shilling  Juaiiita  Barnes 

Joseph  Sauers  Bob  Ixxrkhart 

Hooper  Atchlbv  Wallace 

John  H.  Dilson  Senator  Lockhart 

Edward  Le  Saint  Jack  Addison 

Harry  Todd  Uncle  Ben 

Eddie  Cobb  Joe  Allen 

Albirt  J.  Smith  Sheriff 

Dirtcttd  by  David  Silman. 


Conventional  Western  with  the 
usual  gun  play,  fights,  and 
horsemanship,  put  over  with  a 
punch,  and  likely  to  be  very  accept- 
able to  juveniles. 

The  action  is  fast  and  the  direc- 
tion slick,  with  Tim  McCoy  putting 
up  a  good  performance  as  the  dashing 
hero. 

The  plot  shows  how  Tim,  a  cow- 
boy on  the  Juanita  Barnes  ranch, 
returning  home  after  an  injury 
while  riding  a  wild  horse.  Midnight, 
at  the  local  rodeo,  discovers  that 
his  employer's  cattle  are  being 
stolen  and  that  his  father  has  been 
killed  by  Midnight,  which  he  had 
purchased  for  his  son.  Tim  buys  a 
ranch  situated  between  Juanita's 
range  and  Senator  Lockhart' s  terri- 
tory. The  son.  Bob,  is  jealous  of 
Tim,  and  seeks  Juanita  for  himself. 

There  is  a  murder  on  Tim's 
property  on  the  first  day  of  his 
tenancy.  By  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions and  thrilling  escapades,  how- 


Lupe  Velez  in  "  Gipsy  Xielody." 

ever.  Tim  proves  the  innocence  of 
Bob,  who  was  at  first  believed  to 
be  guilty  of  the  crime,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rounds  up  the  rustlers 
and  wins  the  hand  of  Juanita. 

Marion  Shilling  is  sound  as 
Juanita,  and  Joseph  Sauers  scores 
as  Bob. 

A  worthwhile  performance  is 
given  by  Eddie  Cobb  as  Tim's 
right-hand  man. 

•GIPSY  MELODY 

Wardour.  British.  "  A  "  certificate.  Rurilanian 
comedy  drama  with  music.    Runs  77  minutes. 

LuPE  Velez   Mila 

Alfred  Rode   Captain  Eric  Danilo 

Jerry  Verno   Madame  Beatrice 

Fred  Duprez  Herbert  P.  Melon 

Wyn  Weaver  Grand  Duke 

Margaret  Yarde   Grand  Duchess 

Raymond  Lovell  Court  Chamlvrlaiu 

Monti  de  Lyle  Marco 

Louis  Darnlev  Hotel  Manager 

Hector  Abbass  Biergarten  Manager 

G.  DE  Joncourt  Doctor  Ipsteiii 

and  Alfred  Rode's  Tzigane  Orchestra. 
Directed  by  Edmond  T.  Greville.     Lyrics  bv 
Bruce  Sievier. 

Lack  of  a  correlated  story  appears 
to  be  the  main  defect  of  this 
musical,  which  has  some  good  music, 
amusing  gags,  and  well-handled 
individual  situations. 

The  plot  deals  with  Hlric  Danilo, 
Captain  of  the  Guard  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Seeburg,  who  is  imprisoned 
for  wounding  the  umpire  during  a 
duel  in  the  fog.  He  escapes,  and 
blunders  into  a  gipsy  encampment, 
where  he  wins  the  heart  of  Xlila,  a 
dancer.  Danilo  and  Mila  join  a 
biergarten  orchestra,  and  the  whole 
company  is  engaged  by  an  .\merican 
impresario  to  go  to  London,  where 


they    have    a    successful  season. 

They  then  set  off  by  aeroplane  to 
visit  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
when  the  plane  crashes  in  Seeburg. 
Danilo  is  arrested,  but  is  subse- 
quently rehabilitated  and  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  is  married  to 
Mila  by  gipsy  rites. 

Alfred  Rode  conducts  his  orches- 
tra admirably,  but  is  not  very 
convincing  as  Danilo,  while  Lupe 
\'elez  has  little  material  at  her 
command  as  Mila,  although  she 
makes  the  most  of  the  chances  she 
has  to  sing  and  dance. 

I  have  a  great  regard  for  the* 
comedy  possibilities  of  Jerry  Vemo, 
but  he  is  rarely  given  a  chance  to 
exercise  them,  and  he  certainly  is 
not  here. 

Fred  Duprez  also  works  hard  to 
mak^  bricks  wthout  straw  as  the 
impresario. 

Supporting  roles  generally,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  adequately  filled. 

•BORN  TO  GAMBLE 

.i.B.F.D.   American.   "  A "  certificate.  Melo- 
drama.   Runs  M  minutes. 

Onsi.o-::  Stevens  /"  Ace"  Cartwright 

\    Henry  Mathews 

H.  B.  Warner  Carter  Mathews 

Maxine  Doyle  Cora  Strickland 

Eric  Linden  Earl  Mathews 

Lois  Wilson   Paula  Mathews 

William  Janney  Fred  Mathews 

Ben  .Alexander  Paul  Mathews 

LuciEN  Prival         ,  ;  Al  Schultz 

Directed  by  Phil  Rosen.   Adapted  from  a  story 
bv  Edgar  Wallace. 

The  taint  of  hereditary  gambling 
is  the  basis  of  this  regeneration 
story,  which  is  very  obvious  both 
in  development  and  moral,  and 
familiar  in  treatment. 

H.  B.  Warner  tends  to  over-act 
as  Carter  Mathews,  who,  to  prove 
a  clubroom  theory  that  gambling 
is  behind  most  of  life's  activities, 
tells  his  own  story.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  notorious  gambler, 
and  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  inherit 
their  grandfather's  traits.  One  goes 
down  in  the  Lusitania,  another  is 
shot  in  a  gang  war,  and  the  third 
commits  suicide. 

To  revenge  his  brother,  the  fourth 
becomes  an  associate  of  the  gangster 
who  killed  the  former,  and  is  finally 
accused  of  the  bad  man's  murder, 
only  to  be  found  not  guilty,  where- 
upon he  forsakes  his  gambling  ways 
and  retrieves  the  fortunes  of  his 
father's  bankrupt  business. 

As  Mathews'  wife,  Lois  Wilson  is 
adequate. 

The  best  acting  comes  from  Onslow 
Stevens,  who  doubles  the  roles  of 
the  youngest  son  with  that  of  the 
gambling-obsessed  grandfather. 

The  parts  of  the  other  sons  are 
competently  filled  by  Eric  Linden, 
William  Janney,  and  Ben  .\lexander. 


Frances  Drake  and  Ratxdolph  Scott 
in  " — And  Sudden  Death." 


UecemUr  I  i.  1^ 


New  Shampoo  puts  Fascinating 

Highlights  into  Dullest  Hair 


Shampooed  the 
a,nazing  netc 
Drene  way 


Men  will  adiiiirc — and  wtmieii  onx  v — tlie 
s|>arklin<;  l)caiity  of  your  liair  after  just  one 
slianipQo  with  Drone,  the  ania/in^  new 
liquid  soaplessshani|HMi.  All  diilhiess  vanishes 
as  if  by  niafiie  . . .  your  hair  beeonies  lovelier 
than  you  ever  inuijiined  possible.  Silky-soft 
.  .  .  alive  with  irresistible  ffleaniin^  iK-auty. 

Look  at  the  girl  al>ove.  One  shani|MM>  has 
transformed  her  hair  into  a  }jlistenin<i  hafol 
\Miat  Drene  has  done  for  her  it  will  do  for 
you  —  just  as  easily,  just  as  surely  I  Try 
Drene  today  and  reaUse  for  the  Hrst  time 
how  really  lovely  your  hair  can  be. 

Entirely  new — entirely  different — Drene 
isn't  an  oil,  it  isn't  a  soap — yet  it  gives  5 
times  more  lather.  Simply  wet  your  hair 
thoroughly.  Sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  Drene 
straight  from  the  bottle,  and  up  rubs  a  rich 
billowy  lather.  No  before-mixing,  no  mess  I 
One  quick  lathering  followed  by  only  clear 
vcater  rinsing  washes  away  not  only  dust  and 
excess  oil,  but  everj-  trace  of  loose  dandruff 
as  well  —  rids  your  hair  of  that  beauty- 
clouding  'iime-scum"  film  which  in  the  past 
has  made  even  the  loveliest  hair  dull  and 
dillieult.  No  lemon,  vinegar  or  other  after- 
rin.ses  are  necessary.  Drene,  being  neither 


soap  nor  oil.  just  cannot  nuikc  the  sticky, 
unrinsable  film  old-fashioned  shampoos 
lea\  e  to  cover  up  the  natural  lustre  of  your 
hair.  In  less  time,  with  less  trouble,  every 
hair  is  washed  absolutely  clean.  Drene 
reveals  for  the  first  time  the  true  gleaming 
Ijcauty  of  your  hair—  highlights  and  love- 
liness you  never  knew  were  there. 

Drcnc  brings  this  miracle  of  loveliness  to 
every  shade  and  type  of  hair.  Even  dyed 
hair  becomes  soft  and  natural  with  regular 
Drene  care  and  you'll  be  amazed  how  much 
longer  "perms"  last. 

Men  like  Drene  for  its  tingling,  invigora- 
ting freshness.  It  is  the  ideal  shampoo  for 
children — quick  and  easy  to  use. 

Buy  Drene  at  all  chemists  and  Department 
Stores,  including  Boots,  Timothy  Whites, 
Taylors  and  Woolworths.  6d.  size  gives  at 
least  two  generous  shampoos,  16  size  gives 
enough  for  10  or  12  shampoos.  Or  send 
vour  name  and  address  to  Thomas  Hedley 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  DN-6,  Queen  s  Lane, 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  with  3d.  in  stamps  for 
postage  and  packing,  and  you  will  be  sent 
a  trial  bottle  of  Drene,  enough  for  at  least 
two  shampoos. 


LONGER,  DARKER 
CURLIER  EYE- 
LASHES FOR  YOU 

<^  ft 


HER  eyelashes  were  short  and  pale.  This 
photograph  shows  you  what  they  are 
hke  now — after  her  first  tube  of  Lasbtone. 
She  has  said  goodbye  to  costly,  messy 
cosmetics,  because  Laishtone  has  given  her 
naturally  lovely  eyelashes  that  need  no 
painting — that  are  far  more  attractive  than 
eye-black  could  ever  make  them.  One  tube 
of  Lashtone  should  last  for  months  and  each 
passing  week  —  almost  overnight  —  you  will 
notice  a  steady  improvement  in  your  eye- 
lashes— ^find  them  growing  longer,  darker, 
curlier.  Call  at  your  Chemist's  for  a  tube 
to-day. 


THE  SCIENTIfIC 
LASH  TONIC 


From  Booti,  Timothr  Whitta.  Tarlon,  Otmit,  ScUndxej.  Whitelcri  uul 
in  Hi(b<Uu  ChemlsU,  gtoTM,  BmbIt  Pmrioan,  etc.    Piic*  Z/<  rer  t«k«. 
In  e*M  ol  difficnltT,  tmi  P.O.  dinct  to  LA8HT0R  (D«pt.  II.  8  OERRASD 
fTREET.  W.l,  tnd  t  tab*  will  b«  Hat  to  Toa  Post  Pr«e. 


Almost  Too 
Weak  toWalk 

A  MOTHER'S  SEVERE  SUFFERINGS. 

"After  the  birth  of  my  third  child  I  suffered  a 
severe  breakdown,"  relates  Mrs.  D.  Grantham,  of 
11,  Lome  Grove,  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport.  "For 
two  months  I  lived  in  agony,  and  could  scarcely 
walk.  I  daren't  drink  anything,  and  hardly 
touched  any  food.  It  was  agony  to  sit  or  lie  down 
1  could  not  sleep  because  of  pains  shooting  through 
me  and  I  felt  so  depressed  that  I  could  hardly  bear 
anyone  to  speak  to  me. 

"Then  1  remembered  that  my  mother  had 
derived  great  benefit  from  Dr.  Williams  pink  pills. 
Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  I  felt  better  soon  after 
commencing  the  pills.  I  continued  with  them, 
and  rapidly  gained  strength,  my  appetite  picked 
up,  and  the  pains  disappeared.  Now  I  am 
enjoying  better  -  health  and  sleep  better  than  I 
have  done  for  years." 

Dr.  Williams  brand  pink  pills  have  proved  a 
priceless  boon  to  thousands  of  weak,  depressed 
women  because  they  create  new,  rich  blood,  which 
quickly  banishes  anaemia,  lassitude,  and  weakness, 
and  gives  new  life  to  the  whole  system.  Try  them 
now;  Is.  3d.  a  box  (triple  size  3s.) — but  ask  for 

Dr.  Williams.   

FREE. — No  woman  or  girl  should  miss  reading  the 
booklet,  "Nature's  Warnings"  sent  free  to  all  who 
write  to  M.G.Dept.,36  Fitzroy  Square  London.W.l . 
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YOU  TOO 

M ATTE VER 
E  E  E  L  1  G 


POUDRE 

MATTE  VER 
can  give  it  to  you 

GOOD  LOOKS  and  confidence  — 
poise  and  happiness,  these  are  the  signs 
of  that  MATTEVER  FEELING.  How 
enviable  to  know  of  a  face  powder 
which  can  assure  it — Mattever  is  doing 
it,  /'/  loms  /he  skin,  gives  a  fresh  feeling, 
stays  on  the  skin  for  hours  and  stays 
matt  and  cool.  One  always  looks 
ones  very  best — that  is  the  secret  ot 
MATTEVER    FEELING,  q 

37o.  AND 

13 

PER  BOX 


Ohiaitiahk  in  9  shade i  froiii  all 
•'Olid    cltrmisls   and  hairdressers. 


To  coinplcli-  your  matt  -  Inauly  :  l  olioiu.  l>ay  anil 
Ni^hl    (fleams,     Routes,     l-ipslit-ks.     I*cilun»c«.  Takum. 

Have  you  tried  our  wru-  \cllin\l  Lotion  f 

L.T.  PIVER 

r  4  It  /  K 

IIIUIilNAIimS    of    till-    MATT    UNISH  VOOUl 
Write  for  FREE  Samples  to  :    PARSCENT  LTD. 
Dukes  Road,  Wesfero  Avenue,  London,  W.3 
encloiing  Ija.  scimp. 


BITING 

"  W  EEK I 

Free  booklet  lent  luulcr  pUio 
«eal«<l  cover  explains  how  rcu  can  <'**>'Ti 
•ecretly  and  pennuientJy  cure  yotirtelf 
of  thU  objectioiuble,  healtb-en(bui(erinc 
habit.  No  aloe*,  no  auto-nicxettion.  New 
diicoTcry.    Send  lid.  (tamp  for  pottace. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.).  31.  The  Broad- 
way*  Crouch  End,  London.  N.8. 
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AM  AM  I 

MANICURE  SETS 


INEXPENSIVE 
DAINTY 
COMPLETE 
LASTING 


Sj-  SIZE 
OBTAINABLE  IN  CREAM 
OR  GREEN  LEATHERETTE 
CASE 


Every  modern  girl  will  be  delighted 
with  these  Amami  Manicure  Sets. 
Amami  have  excelled  even  themselves 
in  such  smart  up-to-date  packs.  And  just 
look  at  the  prices  !  Go  and  inspect  them 
to-day  at  your  Chemists,  Hairdressers  or 
Stores.  Be  In  good  time  for  Christmas  ! 


royds 


December  12,  1936 

What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

1,600  CHILDREN  CAN'T  BE 

WRONG ! 

yhe  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  of  to-day  take  a  highly 
intelligent  interest  in  films.    This  week  "  The  Thinker 
has  made  a  selection  from  their  letters. 


READER  said  that  the  children 
of  to-day  are  not  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  film-stars  as  they  were 
in  his  days.  But  this  not  true. 
I  am  eleven  and  attend  a  big 
school  of  400  girls  ;  almost  every  girl  collects 
a  special  film  star.  The  seniors  collect 
Robert  Taylor,  Gable,  Robert  Donat,  Fred 
and  Ginger,  Gar  bo, 
Shirley,  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Norma 
Shearer  and  they 
laugh  at  us  "jun- 
iors" for  collecting 
Tom  Walls,  Yvonne 
Arnaud,  Ralph 
Lynn,  Robertson 
Hare,  Zasu  Pitts, 
and  Eddie  Cantor. 

We  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the 
pictures  at  school, 
but  we  make  up 
for  it  in  the  holi- 
days !  Nor  are  we 
allowed  to  have  film 
magazines,  but  we 
always  manage  to 
have  our  copy  of  Picturegoer,  because  our 
parents  keep  them  for  us  while  we  are  at 
school,  and  when  we  come  home  in  the 
holidays  we  read  all  about  our  favourites 
and  cut  out  pictures  of  them  which  we  stick 
into  our  scrap  books.  My  favourite  is 
Eddie  Cantor. — Renee  Smith,  Parciau, 
Marianglas,  Anglesey,  N.  Wales. 


Eddie  Cantor 


400  Boys 
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Having  read  several  readers'  letters  on  school- 
girls' tastes  in  films  I  should  like  to  give 
in  contrast  the  ideas  of  schoolboys  and  as  I  go 
to  a  school  of  over  400  boys  I  think  I  can  do  it. 

So  let  me  start  by  giving  a  few  of  the  most 
popular  stars.  Most  boys  like  Merle  Oberon, 
Maureen  O  SulUvan.  Dolores  Del  Rio,  Claudette 
Colbert,  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers,  while 
Jessie  Matthews  is  a  general  favourite,  but 
although  they  like  some  of  the  same  stars  their 
taste  in  films  is  really  very  different  from  that  of 
the  girls.  They  like  plenty  of  action,  spectacle 
and  sentiment  and  enjoy  spotting  the  murderer 
in  a  mystery  thriller. 

They  have  no  preference  for  English  or 
.\merican  films,  and  as  for  their  tastes  in  male 
stars  they  like  he-men,  and  anyone  that  isn't 
really  tough  is  immediately  labelled  a  "Cissy 
lioy."  but  with  boys  as  well  the  Picturegoer 
is  the  favourite  magazine. — A.  R.  Rose,  Beroni, 
Stuart  Road,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

800  More  Girls 

As  a  member  of  the  younger  generation  who 
patronise  the  pictures  frequently,  may  I, 
througli  the  courtesy  of  the  Picturegoer 
columns,  offer  suggestions  to  the  film  producers 
which  1  think  would  increase  the  receipts. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  patrons 
of  kinemas  are  children.  If  this  is  correct  should 
not  their  opinion  be  taken  into  account  ? 

May  I  suRKPst  that  films  suitable  should  be 
made.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  a  majority  of  our 
scliool  of  800  children,  we  would  like  more 
Mickey  Mouse,  Shirley  Temple,  Our  Gang  and 
films  of  animal  actors  like  the  late  Rin  Tin  Tin; 
cowboy  films,  railway  films  and  modem  industry 
(  films  are  popular  features  too. 


History  films,  period  costumes — of  these  we 
read  enough  at  school.  Crooners— we  hear 
enough  of  these  on  the  radio. 

May  I  beg  of  producers  to  cater  for  us?  Do 
not  make  9  out  of  10  "  A  "  films.  We  are  kinema 
patrons  for  a  long  time  to  come. — Margaret 
Mitchell  {age  14),  27  Tavistock  Drive,  Mapperly, 
Sherwood,  Nottingham. 

Cowboys  for  Schoolboys  ? 

A reader  recently  declared  that  the  only  kind 
of  film  that  children  enjoy  comes  in  the 
"cowboy  or  detective  line."  Being  a  schoolboy 
myself  I  feel  called  upon  to  contiadict  this 
rather  wide  statement. 

It  is  only  infants  that  really  enjoy  this  type 
of  film,  for  the  same  kind  of  situations  are 
served  out  time  and  time  again.  Owing  to  the 
advance  in  education,  children  are  growing  far 
more  sensible  and  can  appreciate  a  good  film 
better  than  some  adults. 

To  my  knowledge  schoolchildren,  at  any  rate, 
prefer  films  such  as  China  Seas,  Front  Page 
Woman,  or  any  films  in  which  Gracie  Fields, 
Jessie  Matthews  or  Will  Hay  apjjears,  to  these 
stupid  westerns. 

In  the  last  western  I  saw,  the  heroine  mur- 
mured the  same  sentimentaUty  to  the  smug  hero 
seven  times  consecutively.  I  counted  it  each 
time  for  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
deeply  wondering  what  idiot  directed  the  film. 

I  won't  mention  his  name  for  I  am  sure  he 
would  wish  to  remain  anonymous.  If  parents 
like  their  children  to  see  this  weak  type  of 
fihn,  then  they  must  be  weak  types  of  parents. — ■ 
T.  Yandell,  cjo  Mrs.  E.  Maycock,  Banbury  Lane, 
Byfield,  Rugby. 

Banishing  Monotony 

I have  just  received  my  copy  of  Picturegoer 
and  am  very  interested  in  a  schoolgirl's 
letter.  She  asked  for  other  girls'  opinions  so  I 
will  give  her  a  few.  .\lthough  only  14,  I  work  in 
a  warehouse  packing  fiour  and  sugar  which  is 
dreadfully  monotonous.  There  are  four  of  us  in 
our  room  and  we  are  all  keen  film  fans.  We  talk 
about  films  and  stars  while  we  are  working, 
which  helps  wonderfully  in  driving  the  monotony 
away.  On  the  walls  are  portraits,  all  out  of  our 
favourite  film  paper  —  Picturegoer.  Our 
favourites  are  rather  different  from  the  school, 
except  that  we,  too,  like  Donat  very  much.  They 
are  Bob  Montgomery,  Franchot  Tone,  Joan 
Crawford,  John  I.oder  and  Gable.  My  own  par- 
ticular favourite  is  Bob,  he  is  such  a  charming, 
irresistible  scamp.  The  two  most  popular  films 
are  //  Happened  One  Sight  and  Hide  Out. — 
Marjorie  Johnson,  63  Station  Road,  Hepthorne 
Lane,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  who  is 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  6d. 

Madge  Begs  to  Differ 

Lately  a  letter  was  published  on  the  Thinker's 
page  entitled  "Films  for  Kids."  This  con- 
demned the  rising  generation  for  being  unen- 
thusiastic  about  the  usual  love  affair  type  of 
film. 

I,  however,  have  a  different  opinion  regarding 
this.  Whether  you  would  term  me  a  "kid"  at 
fourteen.  I  don't  know,  but  1  do  know  that  I 
enjoy  films  with  romance  or  pathos  in  them. 

The  educational  value  in  films  of  camp  life, 
etc.,  is,  I  agree,  very  high,  often  a  benefit  to  the 
average  child  but  looking  differently  at  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  that  the  former  type  of  film  gives 
the  child  more  insight  into  the  trials  of  life  often 
inducing  him  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  Jealous 

Confession 


IK  N  E  W  my 
husband's  affection 
was  cooling  off.  At  20  I  had 
a  pretty  face  and  fresh  clear 
skin.  But  housework  and  bringing 
up  two  children  soon  brought  lines  and 
wrinkles.  At  30  I  could  easily  have  been 
taken  for  40.  Then  I  read  about  the 
amazing  discovery  of  Biocel  by  some 
great  doctor  in  Vienna,  which  enables 
women  to  get  back  their  youthful  looks. 
I  got  a  jar  of  Biocel  Skinfood  at  once, 
and  used  it  that 
night .  The  very  next 
morning  my  skin 
.seemed  to  be  fresher 
and  clearer.  In  a 
week  my  husband 
said:  '  Why,  Emily, 
you  actually  look 
younger.'  In  a 
month  all  my 
friends  were  com- 
menting on  the 
change  in  my 
appearance." 


ob- 


Biocel 
is  a  vital 
cell  food 
tained  from 
carefully  selected 
young  animals  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Stejskal  of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  It  is 
contained  exclusively  in  Tokalon 
Rose  Skinfood.  This  nourishes  and 
rejuvenates  the  skin  while  you  sleep. 
Removes  lines  and  wrinkles.  Use  Tokalon 
Vanishing  Skinfood  (non-greasy)  during 
the  day.  Dissolves  away  blackheads; 
tightens  up  enlarged  pores;  makes  the 
dark,  rough  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 
Successful  results  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 


{Children's 
throats  need  special 
protection  in  cold 
damp  uueather 
Allenburys  Pastilles 
soothe  auuay 
throat  ills  and  are 
delicious 
to  take 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  8'fcl'3 

(lUenburys 
te^PASniiLES 


* 


,    m  A  puff  you  can   wash   nightly.  Distributes 

"7  1      X.,"  powder  evenly  and  perfectly.  Clean  the  face  with 

.^1  1      "/  \  one  side  of  the  puff  and  powder  with  the  other. 

A.\.  \  'sA  "Powderfllrt"  Is  sold  In  attractive  proofed  silk 
/' pouch  and  will  at  your  flap-Jack.  Prices  from  1;- 

\v,v/  7  »t  Chemists.  Including  BOOTS,  Hairdressers  and 

^'^^  Stores.    ASK  TO  SE;E  THIS  WONDER  PUFF. 


Odd  GLOWING  COLOUR 
BEAUTY  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
★ 


NESTLE  COLOREVSE  adds  colonr  to  your  hair 
as  it  rinses.  Not  a  dye:  guaranteed  harmless. 
Aids  in  setting  the  waves,  and  enhances  any 
natural  curliness.  Obtainable  from 
your  usual  chemist  or  hairdresser. 
Two  rinses,  6d. 


COLOKINSE 


C.  Nestle  &  Co.  Ltd.,  48  South  Molton  St.,  London,  W.l 
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LIPSTICK  mi>it'hvack 
^ot  hxiC^imgf 

What  girl  hasn't  thought  at  times  :  "  If 
only  my  fiance  would  say  the  kind  of 
things  to  me  those  gay,  reckless  screen- 
lovers  say  !  If  only  I  knew  he  was  reoily 
thrilled  and  carri«l  away  by  being  with 
me  1  "  So  he  tvill  if  you  rnake  hirn  feel  the 
allure  of  the  glamorous  film-stars  in  you — 
and  you  can  do  this  by  using  their  lipstick, 
the  famous  indeUble  KISSPROOF ! 
Hollywood  experts  put  it  in  the  stars' 
dressing-rooms  in 
preference  to  all  ex- 
I>ensive  prepara- 
tions. Be  sure  and  try 
the  fascinating  new 
K  I  S  S  P  R  O  O  F 
AUTOMATIC  at 
1/ — it's  the  smart- 
est, most  attractive 
lipstick  you've  ever 
seen  I  At  all  chem- 
ists, hairdressers  and 
department  stores. 
See   also  the  new 
exotic  baton  at  6d. 

TCissproof 


NEW  AUTOMATIC 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE 

without  Calomel — and  you'll  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  full  of  vim  and  vigour 

The  liver  should  pour  two  pints  of  liquid  bUe  into  your 
system  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your 
food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in  the  bowek.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk,  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  help  a  little,  but  a  mere  bowel  movement 
doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good  old 
Carters  Brand  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two 
pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up 
and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carters  Brand  Little  Liver 
Pills.   Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.    1/3  and  3/-. 


AS  VOW 

J   i  I 


This    AMBRON  REDUCING 
CORSET.  In  a  new  exclusive 
washable  rubber  fabric,  exer- 
cises an  action  with  every 
movement  equal  to  expensive 
massage  treatment-wUh  sim- 
ilar Invigorating  effect  too  '. 
Merely  breathing  brings  this 
effective    action    into  play, 
assuring  gradual  elimination 
of  unwanted  and  superfluous 
fat  in  a  perfectly  harmless  and 
natural  manner.   Skilful  per- 
foration allows  healthy  ven- 
tilation  and   controls  body 
temperature.      Has  soft, 
snug  lining,  best  quality 
boned  supports  and  four 
Rayon   suspenders.  In 
Tea  Hose,  si^es  24  to  40  ins. 
waist. 


Full 
Price 


Brassiere   (L.U.  131)  to 
match  (bust  30-46  ins.)  4  11 
Post  4d.   If  ordered  together, 
the     two     garments  14,11. 


re 


DEPOSIT 

SECURES  ONE  ON  APPROVAL 
(returned  if  not  satisfied) 
Balance  2  6  monthly  at 
NO     EXTRA  COST 

J.—  COUPON  

'  Please  send  me  an  .\mbron 
I  Rrdurlng  Corset,  also  Bras- 
siere (s(rjAeou(  if  not  required). 
I  enclose  crossed  Postal  Order 
for  deposit  and  postage  with 
my  name  and  address  Mrs. 
or  Miss),  and  bust,  waist  and 
hips  moasurrmenls. 
{Overseas  full  cash) 

AMBROSE  WILSON  Ltd 

273  Ambron  House. 
SO,    \aiixhaH   Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W  .1. 

Pictvreaoer  12  12  36 
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^  ACTORS'  MAKE-UP  OUTFIT 

'Jii  /it^        Materials  exactly  the  same  as  used  by  Film  Stars. 

'^•'  T«f  Contains  everythin?  you  want — Grease  Paint, 
\/^^,-^-,>Aym^ose  Putty.  Burnt  Cork,  Cream.  Spirit  Gum. 
'  W?  •J''.— ■idB  Lines.   Hair.    Moustache,   etc.  WARRANTED 
r<S>J»SiP  PERFECTLY  HAR.MLESS  TO  THE  SKIN.  Prices 
Sd..  I  -,  3  6,  i  -.  7  S.    Postage  3d.  and  Cd. 

MIDGET  BIBLE— Great  Curiosity 

Smallest  Bible  in  the  World!  Size  of  a 
postage  stamp.  Wonderfully  clear  print- 
ing. 224  pages.  Weight  under  half  an 
ounce.  A  genuine  work  of  art.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    Postage  2<l.  

PLATE  LIFTER  (Palpitator) 

A  startling  practical  joke.  Extra  long  tubing. 
Place  it  under  the  tablecloth  then  press  the 
bulb,  or  under  your  vest  and  ask  them  to  feel 
your  heart:  Great  fun.  Full  directions  sent. 
Price  I/-  (post  free). 

LUMINOUS  PAINT  ^ 

Makes  your  watches,  clocks,  etc..  visible  at  night. 
Luminous  effect  is  permanent.   EMITS  RAYS  OF  ^ 
WHITE  LIGHT  perfectly  visible  in  the  dark.    The  fj 
darker  it  is  the  more  brilliant  It  shines.  Price 
Postage  3U. 


MAGIC  BOTTLE 

.ij  The  owmer  can  lay  the  bottle  down  on  a  table 
^1  and  it  will  lie  Hat.  but  ask  a  friend  to  do  it 
1^  and  it  is  impossible:  you  can  do  it  every  time  ! 
Price  «d.  Postage  l:d. 


DANCING  SKELETON 


A  figure  of  a  skeleton.  14  inches  high.  Dances 
and  performs  various  gyrations  at  your  will.  « 
Post  I  111.  ^ 


SEEBACKROSCOPE 

This  instrument  Is  beautifully  finished. 
Holds  itself  in  the  eye  as  magnifying  glasses 
used  by  jewellers,  etc.  Placed  to  the  eye  you 
can  see  what  is  taking  place  back  of  you  and 
in  front  of  you  at  the  same  time.  You  can 
have  lots  of  fun  with  this  instrument.  Sd. 
Postage  3d. 


WHO'S  Who 


MAGIC  NOSE  FLUTE 

A  unique  and  novel  musical  instrument  that 
Is  played  with  nose  and  mouth  combined. 
Produces  very  sweet  music  that  somewhat 
resembles  a  flute.  .Anyone  can  play  it. 
Nothing  to  learn.  No  Knowledge  of  music 
required.    Price  I  -. 


THROW  YOUR  VOICE 

into  a  trunk,  under  the  bed.  or 
anywheie.  Lots  of  fun  fooling 
teacher,  policemen,  or  friends. 

THE  VENTRILO 

A  little  instrument  fits  in  the 
mouth  out  of  sight  used  with 
above  for  Bird  Calls,  etc.  Any- 
one can  use  It.  Never  fails.  A 
full  course  book  on  Ventril- 
oquism, together  with  the 
Ventrilo.  Price  Sd.  Postage  Ud. 


"G"  MAN  AUTOMATIC 

A  replica  of  the  automatic  carried  by  the 
famous  "G"  men  of  America.  Nickel 
plated.  Measures  4  inches  long.  Finger- 
tip control.  The  slightest  touch  of  the 
finger  operates  it.  Works  as  fast  as  you 
can  move  your  fingers.  Sparks  fly  from 
the  muzzle,  and  a  noise  just  like  a  real 
automatic  Is  heard.  No  ammunition  to 
buy.   Price  2  6,   Postage  J  d. 


WHOOPEE  CUSHION 

Made  of  r  ubber.  Blown  up  like  a  balloon  and 
placed  on  a  chair,  couch,  seat.  etc.  When  the 
victim  unsuspectingly  sits  on  the  cushion  It 
gives  forth  noises  which  can  be  better  Im- 
agined than  described.  Price  I,-.  Postage  Sd. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW 
Just  Like  a  Professional ! 

With  the  aid  of  the  GRAPHOSCOPE  any- 
one can  learn  easily  how  to  draw  freehand 
perfectly.  The  GRAPHO.SCOPF.  reftei  ts  the 
picture  or  model  on  to  the  drawing  book  or 
sheet  and  the  artist  traces  over  the  reflec- 
tion. The  result  Is  an  exact  copy.  Thus  the  artist  gains  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  rudiment.s  of  sketching,  and  after  a  while  fluds 
himself  able  to  draw  well  freehand.  A  really  valuable  and  effi- 
cient educational  article.  Complete  with  pad.  pencil,  picture 
models,  and  illustrated  in-structlon.s.    -J  K.    l'<>-.tag4-  S<l. 

WINDOW  SMASHING  JOKE 

UK  WHO  BROKK  TIIK  C'KOl'KKKY? 
,\  MiinI  Kxli*:ior<lliiHr>'  \i»velt>. 

The  apparatus  for  this  great  Joke  consists  of 
specially  made  tuned  plates  which  can  be 
carried  In  coat  pocket.  When  dropped  on  the 
floor  it  sounds  exactly  like  a  window  being 
broken  or  ciockery  being  smashed.  Thei"©  is 
no  limit  to  the  fun  you  .an  have.  Price  1/-. 
Post  Jd, 

BLACK  FACE  SOAP 

si  KPUisi:  .lOKi: 

Just  an  ordinary-I  -okng  piotrc 
of  toilet  soap,  but  when  your 
friend  washes,  his  face  be- 
comes all  black.  A  great  Joke 
Price  fd.   Postage  i<l. 

PARISIAN  BEAUTIES 

If  you  want  to  lest  the  curio-lty  of  your  fiienda, 
and  have  a  goad  f  huckle.  you  shouJd  have  this 
album  of  "Parisian  Beauties."  What  they  expect 
to  we  and  what  thuy  will  "rncelve**  Is  quite 
different.  The  more  the  book  Is  handled  the 
•  more  fccnulne  It  looks.    Price  M,    Postai^e  2d. 

SNEEZING  POWDER 

Place  a  very  small  amount  of  this  powder  on  the 
back  of  your  hand  and  blow  It  Into  the  air.  and 
everyone  in  the  room  will  begin  Ut  sneeze  wlth()Ul 
knowing  the  reason  why.  .W.  box.  Pontatfo  l|<l. 

Btl-MPKIt  II.f.l'.STKATKI)  V\T\IMUVV.  VHKK  with  every 
iiMlrr. 

Kerolt  >»  PoMtal  Order  or  KnglUh  StampH. 
OvrneBH  Ordent  Krmll  lr>  Inlrmatlonal  Money  Order. 

ELLISDON  &  SON 

(D«pt  P.6.).  246  Hith  Holl>orn,  London,  W.C.I. 
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Irene  Dunne 

ONE  of  the  first  ladies  of  the  screen,  Irene 
was  bom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
December  21,  1904.  She  was  educated  at  the 
fa.shionable  Loretta  .\cademy  there,  and  later 
at  a  St.  Louis  Convent- and  the  Chicago  College 
of  Music,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1926. 

Her  success  in  musical  comedy  on  the  stage 
was  almost  immediate,  ar.d  it  was  as  a  musical 
comedy  star  that  she  vent  to  Hollywood  in 
1931,  and  amazed  the  rustics  by  winning  the 
plum  dramatic  role  of  "Sabra  Cravat"  in 
Cimarron  from  under  the  noses  of  the  better- 
known  home  talent.  Ever  since  then.  Miss 
Dunne  has  held  her  own  both  as  a  dramatic 
and  singing  star.  Her  films  include  :  Melody  of 
Life,  Back  Street,  Stingaree,  Sweet  Adeline, 
Roberta,  Magnificent  Obsession.  Show  Boat,  and 
her  latest,  Theodora  Goes  Wild.  The  star  is 
5  ft.  4  in.  tall,  and  weighs  8  st.  5  lb. 

Jimmy  Durante 

T\\'I^NT\'  years  ago  two  men  worked  for  a 
few  dollars  a  week  in  a  Coney  Island  cafe^ — 
a  pianist  and  a  singing  waiter.  The  waiter  was 
Eddie  Cantor  and  the  pianist  Jimmy  Durante. 
The  Great  Schnoz/le  is  the  son  of  a  New  York 
barber  and,  like  most  successful  comedians,  he 
rubbed  against  the  rough  edges  of  life  before  he 
made  his  name  on  Broadway. 


He  made  his  screen  debut  in  Roadhouse  Nights 
in  1929  and  the  Durante  proboscis  and  his 
"  ha-tcha-tcha "  catch  line  almost  instantly 
became  world  famous. 

Jimmy  is  43  and  off  the  screen  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  he  is  on.  And  despite  his 
recent  association  with  Tauber  in  Land  Without 
Music,  he  still  wards  off  the  traditional  funny 
man's  Pagliacci  complex. 

Ann  Dvorak 

ANN,  whose  career  has  never  quite  recovered 
from  her  walk  out  on  Hollywood  to  marry 
I.-eslie  Fenton,  was  once  a  chorus  girl  and  later  a 
dance  instructress  at  M.-G.-M.  Howard  Hughes 
discovered  her  and  gave  her  a  big  role  in  Scarf  ace 
which  led  to  overnight  fame. 

The  actress  was  bom  in  New  York  on  August  2, 
1912,  is  5  ft.  4  Vt  in.  tall  and  weighs  8  st.  Recent 
films  include  :  Bright  Lights  and  Thanks  a  Million. 

Buddy  Ebsen 

THE  long-haired  dancing  comedian  who 
scored  a  hit  in  Broadway  Melody  of  1936, 
was  once  a  soda  jerker  in  New  "S'ork.  Later 
he  was  a  chorus  boy  in  Ziegfeld's  Whoopee,  and 
after  that  with  his  sister,  Vilma,  he  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  night  club  entertainer. 
Film  contracts  followed.  He  will  be  seen  again 
with  Eleanor  Powell  in  Born  to  Dance. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?-Cont. 

set  before  him,  different  to  that  on  the  screen. 

If  this  letter  is  pubUshed  I  hope  the  adults 
who  write  on  "films  for  kids"  will  understand 
and  perhaps  agree  with  the  opinion  of  a  "kid." 
—  (Miss)  Madge  Shorter,  76  Dane  Road,  Luton, 
Beds. 

Give  Them  Horror  ! 

I'm  just  about  fed  up  with  reading  letters  from 
adults  stating  they  kndw  what  kind  of  pic- 
tures children  like. 

How  are  adults  to  know  what  pictures  chil- 
dren like?  "Give  them  cowboys,"  they  say. 
"Give  them  cowboys  \"  But  NO!  Children  are 
sick  of  cowboys ;  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
they  do  like. 

The  children  of  to-day  would  far  rather  see  a 
real  good  Boris  Karlofi  horror  film  or  gangster 
and  G-.Men  films;  what's  more  they  would  rather 
see  the  films  that  are  shown  to  adults  at  evening 
j>erformances  than  any  of  their  children's  special 
matinees. 

True,  the  children  of  years  ago  liked  cowboys, 
but  not  the  modem  child. — F.  Dalton  (aged  15), 
17  Regina  Road,  Aintree,  Liverpool  9. 

"A"  and  "U" 

I have  spoken  to  many  {>eople  on  the  subject 
and  they  all  agree  with  me. 
When  an  "  .\  "  film  is  being  shown,  why,  to 
be  an  "  adult,"  must  one  be  over  sixteen,  but,  in  a 
"U  "  film,  one  has  to  be  under  twelve  to  go  in 
for  half? 

I  myself  am  fourteen  and,  therefore,  placed 
in  an  awkward  position,  I  am  classed  as  a  child 
in  an  "  .\  "  but  have  to  pay  full  in  a  "  U." 

I  have  also  seen  women  come  out  of  the 
cinema  .showing  an  "  "  saying  that  they  would 
not  see  that  film  again  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
while  their  children  come  out  looking  happy 
and  delighted,  .saying  that  it  was  a  jolly  good 
picture, 

.Mso,  it  means  that  children  cannot  go  in  with- 
out their  parents,  and  when  their  parents  declare 
that  they  have  "  no  time,"  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
children. — "  Schoolgirl." 

Is  Pat  Mad  ? 

I am  a  schoolgirl  of  fifteen  years.  My  relations 
sccni  to  think  I  am  mad  because  (a)  when  I 
come  home  from  school,  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
at  least  two  fims  a  week;  (b)  because  I  spend 
money  on  film  papers  (which  said  relations  also 
read)  and  (c)  because  I  am  especially  enthusiastic 
about  certain  actors  and  actresses. 
They  say  : — 

"  I'ilms  !  That's  all  you  can  think  of  !  What 


good  win  all  these  kinema-visits  do  you  ?  " 

I  could  not  live  happily  without  films.  They 
provide  scoj>e  for  the  imagination. 

To  girls  and  boys  who  have  never  had  the 
chance  to  see  life,  the  films  are  a  substitute  good 
enough. 

Such  pictures  as  Tudor  Rose  are  educative. 

Films  like  Bengal  Lancer  encourage  patriotism 
in  young  minds. 

The  Thirty-nine  Steps  appealed  to  the  adven- 
turous. 

The  Unguarded  Hour  gave  me  a  chance  of  con- 
centrating and  using  my  brain. 

Can't  the  older  generation  realise  that  films 
take  the  place  of  the  theatre  which  it  revelled  in  ? 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  more  young  people 
who  will  agree  with  me,  and,  I  hop>e,  if  this  letter 
is  published,  it  will  give  those  who  disapprove  of 
films  a  chance  to  think  over  their  objections. — 
Pat  Hood,  10  Arnison  Road,  East  Molesey, 
Surrey,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £\  Is. 

"Futile  and  Fantastic" 

I wonder  if  film  producers  realise  that  about 
one  third  of  the  hlmgoers  are  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

1  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  judging  by  the 
opinions  of  myself  and  my  friends,  some  older 
and  some  younger  than  myself,  1  am  sure  that 
most  children  would  appreciate  films  of  the 
adventures  of  school  children  of  their  own  age, 
more  than  .some  of  the  futile  and  fantastic  love 
films  that  are  shown  on  the  screen. 

.\t  nearly  all  kinemas  there  is  a  children's 
matinee  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  there  is 
always  a  full  house. 

Why  should  \\  e  juvenile  filmgoers  always  have 
to  put  up  with  detective  or  love  films  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  ? 

If  producers  don't  think  it  worth  the  money 
to  make  films  specially  for  children,  why  couldn't 
we  have  more  films  of  educational  value,  which 
might  interest  adults  also.-  (.1/(.<.<i)  M  Shepherd, 
2.354  Coventry  Road,  Sheldon,  Birmingham. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  ids,  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5$.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlett 
House,  Martlett  Court,  Bow^ 
Street,  W.C.2. 


One  Shilling 

is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  Sldn  Health 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


Measured  by  the  priceless  boon  of  heaJth 
and  beauty,  Cuticura  Soap  confers  on  your 
skin — il  is  the  most  economical  soap  you  can 
buy. 

The  gentle,  luxuriant  lather  is  wonderfully 
soothing  to  the  skin.  It  has  a  mildly  anti- 
septic action  which  purifies  the  pores, 
cleansing  away  tiny  specks  of  dirt  which 
lead  to  blackheads,  pimples,  and  skin 
eruptions.  Youi  skin  is  healthier  than  ever 
before,  because  it  is  not  merely  "surface- 
clean,"  but  clean  to  the  depths  of  the 
pores.  It  feels  fresh,  comforted,  smooth  as 
velvet.  Ustd  with  Cuticura  Brand  Oint- 
ment, it  pro\ddes  a  quick  and  inexpensive 
treatment  that  quickly  ends  skin  troubles 

FRESH  AS  A  FLOWER ! 

This  is  how  your  skin  will  feel  after  dust- 
ing with  Cuticura  Talcum.  It  prevents 
chafing,  and  imparts  a  deUcate  perfume 
that  you  will  love. 

Made  in  England. 

^ticura 

PREPARATIONS 

for  Clear  Healthy  Skin 


■V  *p»otHTM«HT  re 

Mft  LATI  MMttTT' 
flUlM  imJUKiWA 


The  secret  of  Phul-Nani's 
attraction  ever  intrigues 
but  is  never  solved 
It  is  the  very  breath  of 
mystery — the  very  essence 
of  bewitching  fascination 

theme  lii>r  eVen^ 
t&ilei  nud" 

Perfume,  Powdery  Cream, 
Talcum,  Soap,  Bath  Crystals 
Of  all  Chemists  &  Perfumers 


PHUL 


OROSSMITH 


The    Greatest  FILM 
Book  of  the  Year 
100  PAGES  FOR  6" 


'T'HE  greatest  and  most 
^  thrilling  publishing 
event  of  the  year  for 
film-fans  is  the  brilliant 
"  PICTUREGOER  " 
XMAS  ANNUAL,  now 
on  sale.  Its  100  rich 
photogra\'ure  pages  are 
packed  with  screenland 
glamour— intimate  revela- 
tions, intriguing  secrets, 
romantic  confessions, 
scores  of  superb  illus- 
trations, as  well  as 

24  Full  Page 
Portrait  Plates 

The  demand  is  colossal 
— soon  there  won't 
be  a  copy  left.  Sixpence 
everywhere. 
Get  this  wonderful 
budget  of  film  entertain- 
ment note. 


SETTINGS 

are  a  Symphony  of 

COLOUR 

How  we  love  the  stories  of  the  colourless  girl  who  blossoms 
into  a  radiant  beauty  !  Such  stories  happen  in  real  life 
every  day,  and  here's  the  latest  way  another  page  is  being 
turned  in  the  life  of  many  a  "  lovely."  Goloor  Wave  Set — 
•■Alura"  Colour  Wave  Set.  That's  the  secret.  No  matter 
if  you  have  raven  tresses,  like  Kay  Francis,  or  hair  of  the 
rich  auburn  of  Ginger  Rogers,  or  the  gleaming  smoothness 
of  Carole  Lombard's,  there's  an  "Alura"  Colour  Wave  Set 
to  match  it.  Not  a  dye — leaves  no  depof  it — 15  Colour  Wave 
Sets  for  1/ — but  read  all  about  it  in  the  .Mura  Booklet 
which  will  be  sent  vou  free  if  you  write  (mentioning 
"  Picturegoer")  to  C.  Nestle  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  48  South  Molton 
Street,  London,  W.l.  


Husky  Throats 

Soothe  them  after  singing, 
speaking  or  smoking — with 

Yj^l(BRAND|_Q2enges 


TASTE  GOOD  -  DO  GOOD 


Are  you  playing 


An  intriguing  Jig  Saw  puzzle  card 
game  in  which  your  favourite  movie 
stars  appear.    Be  sure  you  have  a 
pack  for  Xmas. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  t  f  f\ 

W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON'S  BRANCHES.       X'  U 
BOOTS  iSTATIONERYi  and  all  leading  stores.      Per  Pwk 
MURPHY  GAMES   tTD..    13-IS  Funbury  St..  E.CJ. 
Trade  enflulrtef  Invited. 
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Why  the 
Hbrary  girl  is 
always  ^'booked'' 


I    HEAR  THAT 
NEW  GIRL  IN 
THE  LIBRARY 
IS  A 
PEACH 


GOOD -I'M 
ON  MY  WAY 
TO  CHANGE 
A  BOOK 


f  HORRID    BEAST    TO  SAY 
THAT  !    OH   DEAR.  WHAT  CAN 
I  DO  ABOUT  MY  AWFUL 
COMPLEXION?  IRENE  WAS 
SAYING    SOMETHING  ABOUT 
KNIGHT'S   CASTILE   BEING  /$ 
GOOD  FOR 

'tired 

SKINf 


No  one  who  works  indoors 
can  afford  to  take  risks  with 
"Tired  Skiji."  Stuffy  town 
air  can  do  untold  damage  to 
the  skin  vmless  you  protect  it 
with  Knight's  Castile,  the 
soap  that  is  specially  made 
to  keep  the  fece  soft  and 
beautiful.  Start  the  simple 
Knight's  Castile  beauty 
treatment  now.  Made  by 
John  Knights,  with  their 
century-old  tradition  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  soaps. 
Knight's  Castile  will  keep 
your  complexion  eternally 
young.  It  costs  only  four- 
pence  per  tablet. 


Knlghfs  Castile 

SPECIALLY    MADE    FOR   THE  FACE 


KC  ies-4ea 


JOHN  KNIGHT  LIMITED— SOAP  MAKERS  SINCE  1817 


PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r\WlNG  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
^  received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  f<im.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street.  London,  W.C.2. 


Eddie  Fan. — Edmund  Lowe,  b.  Mar.  3, 
1893,  San  Jose,  California,  married  (a) 
Lilyan  Tashman  (dec),  (b)  Rita  Kaufmann. 
Latest  film  Seven  Sinners.  We  have  not 
published  any  articles  on  Mr.  Lowe, 
Art  Plates — April  14,  1934,  Summer,  1934. 
and  June  1,  1935.  Back  numbers  obtain- 
able from  The  Publishing  Dept.,  6  Cathar- 
ine St.,  Ix>ndon,  W.C.2. 

Crazy. — Gary  Cooper,  b.  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, May  7,  1901,  6  ft.  2i  in.,  175  lb., 
light  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  married  Sandra 
Shaw.  Latest  films — The  General  Died  at 
Datcn,  The  Plainsman,  scheduled  for 
The  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo,  Souls  at 
Sea  and  The  Real  Glory. 

DouGHNirr  Lover. — Robert  Donat,  b. 
Mar.  18,  1907,  Withington,  Manchester, 
5  ft.,  154  lb.,  brown  hair  and  eyes,  married 
Ella  Voysey,  and  has  two  children,  John 
and  Joanna.  Latest  film  Knight  Without 
Armour,  and  scheduled  for  Clementina  for 
Radio  in  America. 

Reader  (Dagenham). — Photographs  of 
John  Loder,  Donald  Woods,  Fredric  March, 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  Katharine  Hepburn, 
and  Elizabeth  Allan  obtainable  from  the 
Postcard  Salon,  85  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.2,  for  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Marie  Rose. — Frances  Langford,  b. 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  about  23  years  ago,  3  ft. 
3}  in.,  100  lb.,  fresh  complexion  and 
raven  hair.  Her  photograph  is  not  obtain- 
able from  the  Postcard  Salon.  I  suggest 
you  write  to  her  c/o  Paramount  Studios, 
enclosing  an  international  money  order  for 
Is.,  asking  her  to  let  you  have  an  auto- 
graphed photograph. 

An  Admirer. — Latest  films  for  Fred 
MacMurray — Champagne  Waltz,  Morning, 
Noon  and  Night,  and  scheduled  for  To 
Have  and  To  Hold  with  Gladwys  Swarthout 
for  Paramount. 

D.  H.  (Streatham). — Ronald  Colman's 
films  since  1933  and  centre-spread  dates 
where  issued — The  Masquer ader,  Sept.  2, 
1933,  and  story  Sept.  30,  1933,  and  Oct.  7, 
1933.  Bulldog  Drummond  Strikes  Back, 
Oct.  20,  1934,  and  story  Feb.  16,  1935. 
Clive  of  India.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Jan. 
11,  1936,  and  supplement  Oct.  2,  1936. 
Man  Who  Broke  the  Bank  cf  Mcnte  Carlo. 
Under  Two  Flags,  June  20,  1936,  and  story 
Oct.  31,  1936.    Lost  Horizon. 

Inquisitive  {N.16). — The  Gorgeous  Hus- 
sey,  released  Feb.  1,  1937,  and  His  Brother's 
Wife,  Jan.  18,  1937.  You  must  write  to  the 
film  company,  Metro-Goldwyn  Mayer, 
asking  them  at  which  kinema  these  films 
are  likely  to  be  shown  in  your  district. 

C.  H.  (Coventry). — You  can  obtain  a 
photograph  of  Bing  Crosby  from  the 
Postcard  Salon,  address  above,  for  3d.  each. 

New  Reader  (Edinburgh). — (1)  Robert 
Taylor  is  playing  opposite  Greta  Garbo  in 
Camille.  (2)  Nils  Asther's  latest  film — 
Guilty  Melody.  (3)  Peter  Lorre,  b. 
Roenbi'rg,  Hungar>',  about  31  years  ago, 
is  making  Crack  Up  for  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  Studios. 

J.  M.  H.  (Bradford). — Brian  Donlevy, 
b.  Feb.  9,  Portadown,  Ireland;  light  brown 
hair  and  grey-green  eyes,  3  ft.  1 1  in.,  190  lb. ; 
not    married;    real    name    Brian  Waldo 


Donlevy.  Films  include  :  Barbary  Coast, 
Mary  Burns  Fugitive,  Strike  Me  Pink,  It 
Happened  in  Hollywood,  Thirteen  Hours  by 
Air,  Half  Angel,  Human  Cargo,  High 
Tension,  Thirty  Six  Hours  to  Kill,  Crack 
Up,  Across  The  Aisles. 

A.  D.  (Walthamstow).  You  must  write 
to  Gaumont  British  about  the  possible 
re-issuing  of  First  a  Girl  to  any  of  your 
local  kinemas. 

Willow  Ginger. — (1)  Duke  Ellington 
was  bom  Edward  Kennedy  Ellington,  at 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  April  29,  1899. 
Received  nickname  of  "Duke* '  when  quite 
young.  (2)  Harry  Roy,  b.  Jan.  12,  1900, 
real  name  Harry  Lipman. 

T.  M.  (Batley).— "  Uve,  Love  and 
Laugh  ' '  was  sung  in  the  film  Congress 
Dances. 

Admirer  (Devon). — Yes,  Lionel  and 
John  Barrymore  are  brothers.  (2)  Marlene 
Dietrich  married  Rudolf  Sieber.  June 
Knight  married  Paul  Ames  (mar.  dis.). 

M.  P.  (Salford).— (1)  Warner  Oland,  b. 
1880,  Unea,  Sweden,  5  ft.  11  in.,  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  hobbies — golf  and  tennis, 
latest  film — Charlie  Chan  at  the  Race  Track. 
and  Charlie  Chan  at  the  Opera.  (2)  Ralph 
BeUamy,  b.  Chicago,  111.,  June  17,  1904, 
6  ft.  11  in.,  12  St.  10  lb.,  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  married  Catharine 
Willard,  latest  film, — Straight  from  the 
Shoulder,  Tlie  Man  who  lived  Twice. 
(3)  Buck  Jones,  b.  Dec.  4,  1889,  Vincenes, 
Indiana,  5  ft.  11  in.,  brown  hair  and  grey 
eyes,  married  OdUle  Osborne,  has  a 
daughter  Maxine.  Latest  film — The  Phan- 
tom Rider.  (4)  George  Raft,  b.  Sept.  27, 
1903,  New  York,  5  ft.  10  lb.,  olive  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  brown  eyes,  married 
Grace  Mulrooney,  (Sep.)  latest  film — Yours 
for  the  Asking. 

Doris  (London). — Under  Two  Flags  was 
produced  in  Sept.  1902,  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre,  Notting  Hill,  and  in  July,  1907,  at 
the  Stratford  Royal  Theatre,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  was  not  produced  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  (2)  Full  score  of 
"  Southern  Maid  ' '  as  sung  by  Jose  Collins 
published  by  Ascherberg,  Hopwood  and 
Crew,  additional  numbers  written  specially 
for  the  film,  include  "  My  Southern  Maid," 
published  by  Keith  Prowse,  and  "  Miss 
What's  Her  Name,"  published  by  Camp- 
bell &  Connelly,  and  by  Francis,  Day  and 
Hunter. 

Regular  Reader  (Switzerland). — (1) 
James  Cagney,  Joan  Blondeli.  Ruby 
Keeler,  and  Dick  Powell  took  the  chief 
roles  in  Footlight  Parade.  (2)  Music  in 
Forty-Second  Street  as  follows  : — "  Forty- 
Second  Street,"  "  Shuffle  off  to  Buffalo," 
"  Young  and  Healthy,"  "  You're  getting 
to  be  a  Habit  with  Me,"  published  by 
B.  Feldman  &  Co.  (3)  Release  dates — 
Forty-Second  Street,  Sept.  4,  1933,  and 
Footlight  Parade.  April  16,  1934. 

J.  C.  W.  (Ireland).— The  following  are  of 
Irish  nationality  :  Maureen  O'.Sulhvan, 
Errol  Flynn,  Sally  O'Neill,  Brian  Donlevy, 
Dudley  Digges,  Paul  Kelly,  Una  O'Connor, 
and  Patsy  Kelly. 

.\NGELA  (Mon.). — James  Stewart,  b. 
May  20,  Indiana,  Pa.;  150  lb.,  light  brown 
hair,  grey-green  eyes,  6  ft.  2  in.  •  latest 
films  Born  to  Dance  with  Eleanor  Powell, 
and  The  Foundry  with  Wallace  Beery, 
Spencer  Tracy  and  Jean  Harlow. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


Admirers  of  Ginger  Rogers  and  Myrna 
Loy  should  write  to  Syd  Briggs,  Inter- 
national Film  Club,  27  Belgrave  Square, 
Blackpool,  for  full  particulars. 

•  •  • 

The  Gary  Cooper  Fan  Club  welcomes 
new  members.  All  readers  interested 
should  write  to  George  Gilbert,  2  The 
Parade,  Staines  Road,  Bedfont,  Middlesex. 


The  Hamiltonians  have  just  welcomed 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jnr.,  to  their  honorary 
ranks.  This  club  will  shortly  have  out  a 
new  issue  of  their  paper  "  Hamil-Tones  " 
which  is  sent  post  free  to  all  members,  and 
as  usual  it  will  contain  items  of  interest 
concerning  Neil  Hamilton  and  pictures  in 
general.  New  members  are  cordially 
welcomed  and  alt  enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  President,  Jim  Ramsay, 
41  Holbume  Terrace,  Menstrie,  Scot- 
land, who  will  mail  full  particulars.  The 
club  ia  a  bonafidc  organisation  conducted 
with  the  help  and  personal  backing  of 
Neil  Hamilton. 


All  readers  interested  in  an  Errol 
Flynn  Fan  Club  should  write  to  the 
President,  Miss  Dorothea  Rupp,  101 5 
Bellevue  Road,  San  Bernardino,  California, 
U.S.A.,  for  full  particulars. 

*        •  • 

It  is  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  with  your  letters  to 
Fan  Clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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Let  Your 
Hair 
Reflect 
Your  Mood— 

Bright,  Colourful  &  Radiant 

taking  its  place  amongst  the 
lights  and  glitter  of  the  crowded 
Ballroom  and  giving  you  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  yourself  are  part  of  the 
show  and   looking    your  best. 

VITA  COLOUR  RINSE 

Used    after     a     shampoo,  it 
gives  your  hair  a  silky  bril- 
liance, adds  to  its  colour  and 
accentuates  its  charm. 

In  12  Shades,  2  Rinses  for  6d. 

WOOLWORTHS  SELL  IT 

Stocked    by    Chemists.    Hairdressers    S-  Stores 


hi 


Sm*n  bottle  Sd poA  lOd. ; 
in  aiu,  po«  II*  .in,  part 
W:»l9.fot*i3. 


II 


NO.  4 


6  REASONS  WHY 
SU-CAN  ARE  BETTER 

Absolute 
Security 

You  never  hear  of  a  regrettable 
accident  with  SU-CAN.  For  they 
are  made  to  ensure  absolute  secu- 
rity. The  loops  are  sewn  for  this 
reason — yet  they  are  quickly  and 
easily  detachable.  The  protective 
back,  too,  gives  complete  pro- 
tection. 

Add  to  this  security  the  comfort  of 
SU-CAN  and  you  have  the  perfect 
sanitary  towels.  Try  them  next 
time.  Their  long  -  lasting  value 
costs  no  more. 

PRICES: 
lid..  1/2.  1/6  and  2- 

p«r  dozen. 
Also  in  6d.  packets. 
Standard  XL  Size,  6d. 
and  1/-  cartons  without 
the  waterproofed  back. 


SU-CAN 


THE   IDEAL  SOLUBLE  HYGIENE 

COUPON— To  MissHaynes,  i68  Old  St.,  London,  E.C.i . 
Please  send  me  free  samples  of  SU-CAN  Soluble  Torcels. 


NAME  

(In  Block  Letters) 

ADDRESS  


NAIL§  SHORT/ 


&  Grow  tbem  tofashioo's  length — quickly. 

Whiit  you  ilcrp  Filial  iUpid  Nail  Orurer  will  bring 
yum  lovely  l<in;  luuU.  Workm  wvndm  for  nails 
9bi>rt«ned  by  typiDf;.  Try  it  I  Just  apply  nightly 
— Tbat'a  all  !  TcatbDoolala  daily.  Month's  rapply 
3,6  Po<t  Fnt. 

nLTEX  LTD.    A'«t7  0<««fy  Spe*^aJitU 
(DfL  a.0.2)  11  BrotAwty.  CnHich  End.  Londoa, 

FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADEI  NE 

la  9mSt,  9vn  and  simple  to  a»«  ;   one  llqald; 
DfAhinc  inJlffiMJ :  permanent  and  washable ;  40 
yean'  reputation ;  sold  in  all  natural  tint*;  atat« 
colov.    See  Medical  C'crtiAcate  encloMd. 

AT    ALL  CHEMISTS 
or  gtiMw  Co,,  Dept.  A..  4*  CborckAeM  Boad. 
Aeton.  W.a. 


Id.  sttonp  sufficient  if  envelope  unsealed 


THE 

NEW-FASHIONED 


ONE  CREAM  DOES  FOUR  JOBS 

I  Cleanses 

J  Nourishes 

3  Refines 

4  Holds  Powder 


[Outdoor 
I  Girl 


FOUR  PURPOSE 
CREAM 

2/6 — also  in  tubes  for  your  handbag  and 
trial  size  jars  at  6d.  For  a  free  trial  Beauty 
Outfit — trial  size  Four  Purpose  Cream, 
Outdoor  Girl  Olive  Oil  Face  Powder, 
two  shades  of  lipstick,  write  to  Crystal 
Products  Co.  Ltd.  (Dept.  C64),  32-36 
City  Road,  London,  E.C  i.  Send  3d.  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage. 


(insure  your 

FACE 
ARMS 

&LECS 

against 

UNSIGHTLY 
HAIR 

with 


DRY  METHOD 

Bellin's  Wonderstoen  erases  needless  Hair  instantly 
and  with  no  unpleasant  chemicals.  You  just  rotate 
the  dainty  disc  over  the  skin  and  embarrassing  hair  is 
soon  whisked  away.  .\  few  minutes  before  the  dance 
or  social  event  will  ensure  hairless,  satin  smooth  skin. 
Bellin's  Wonderstoen  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Profession  for  many  years. 

Facial  size  (for  Cbin,  Cheeks  and  Upper  Lip)  5/6. 

De  Luxe  size  (for  arms  and  legs)  13/6. 
From  all  Stores,  Chemists  and  Hairdressers.    If  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  send  P.O.  to 

FASSETT  &  JOHNSON,  LTD., 
86    Clerkenwell    Road,  E.C.I. 


8ellin's 
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VMR 


Don't  let  housework  give  you 
•HOUSEWORK  HANDS' 

There's  no  need  to  let  your  hands  'go' — 
because  you've  got  a  house  to  run.  The 
hardest-working  woman  can  keep  her 
hands  soft  and  lovely  with  "Vaseline" 
Jelly.  Just  smooth  a  little  on  your  hands 
at  night — before  you  go  to  bed.  Very 
soon  that  'housework'  look  will  vanish 
entirely.  Your  hands  will  become  sofl 
and  smooth.  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co. 
Coiu'd.,  Victoria  Road,  London,  N.W.IO. 


Vaseline 


ThpWlSE  KEEP  WARM  WITHIN  i 


NIPITS 


3pf« 
UN 

confectioners 


VOICE.  THROAT  &- CHEST 

PASTILLES 


2  WEEKS  TO  CHRISTMAS.    STILL  TIME  TO  BECOME  A 


PIANO  PLAYER 

Easily  fits  in  the  pocket,  enables  you  to 
be  the  life  of  the  party.    Post  free  only 


1/6 


FOR  REMOVING  HAIR 
FROM  FACE  Ml  MBS 


No  previous  knowledge  required.     Full  instructions  given, 
which  can  be  easily  followed.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  oc 
money  instantlv  returned.      Order  now, 
M.  A  O.  SERVICES.  LTD.. 
(Dept. 38).  43.  Wobum  Place.  London,  W.Cl 
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Well  Claire,  how  did  you 
like  TomPask  him  in  ?' 


Oh.  I  like  him- 

and  asked 
him  in-but  he 

seemed 
anxious  to  get 
away.  I  wonder 
A  why?' 


'Then  my  sister 
told  me  about 
Odo-ro-iio  —  thank  heavens 


Goodness  knows  how  long  I'd 
have  gone  on  thinking  that 
good  honest  baths  were  enough 
to  keep  one  from  the  sin  of 
perspiration  odour.  But  they 
are  not! 

Perspiration  goes  stale  so  soon, 
and  becomes  unpleasant.  You 
don't  notice  it  yourself — but 
others  do.  Now  I  play  for 
safety — I  use  Odo-ro-no  regu- 
larly.' 

Guards  freshness  — 

saves  clothes 

Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  good 


dress  completely,  unless  you 
use  Odo-ro-no.  Save  your 
clothes — ^and  save  yourself, 
too. 

Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  stop  his  hands 
perspiring  while  he  operated. 
His  daughter  immediately 
saw  what  a  boon  it  would 
be  to  women  to  check  vmder- 
arm  perspiration.  So  when 
it  had  been  proved  safey  she 
began  to  use  it  —  and  now  it 
has  its  recognised  place  in 
the  toilet  routine  of  practically 
every  civilised  woman.  It  both 
checks  perspiration  and  pre- 
vents it  smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-no. 
Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  trial 
bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no  ' 
'with  a  sample  of  Depilatory  ' 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use  ! 
coupon. 


Northam  Warren  Ltd.  fDrpt.  1*34.),  - 
215  BUckfriar>  Road,  London,  S.E.i  I 


PREVENTS 

unflerarm 

perspiration 

and  saves  dresses 


1/6 


Also  larger  and  smaller  tiict 


Nam* 


AiUrtii 


2  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 

1.  INSTANT  (or  'clear')  Odo-ro-no  gives  protection 
for  two  i«  three  days. 

2.  iiEoui.Aa  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-rto  is  stronger.  One 
application  keeps  you  free  from  perspiration  foi 
a  week. 

Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a  con- 
venient sponge  'applicator. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

'W/INTER  brings  its  own  beauty  problems.    Tell  me  yours.  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  help  you.    Send  your  letter  accompanied  by 
a  stamj)ed  addressed  envelope  to  "  Anne,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer, 
Martlett  House,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


-Tin — PERSONAL  freshness  is,  at 
■•In    J         times,  a    matter  of 
importance.  But  at  Christ- 
|!|H        mas  time,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  We 
romp  about  with  the  children.  We 
join  in  boisterous  games,  and  we 
dance  a  great  deal.   In  consequence 
we  tend  to  get  hot  and  sticky,  and 
if  we  have  not  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  preserve  personal  daintiness, 
dresses  are  spoiled  and  reputations 
for  feminine  charm  are  lost. 

Some  readers  ask  if  it  is  dangerous 
to  check  perspiration?  Here  are 
the  facts.  Excessive  local  perspira- 
tion comes  from  an  abnormal 
activity  of  certain  glands. 

These  glands  in  many  people  are 
very  easily  stimulated  to  this  action. 
Not  only  physical  exertion,  but 
mental  e.xhilaration  and  emotional 
disturbance  cause  them  to  work 
overtime.  In  a  few  seconds  a  dress 
is  ruined  and  the  wearer  is  conscious 
and  all  those  around  are  conscious 
too,  of  the  peculiar  and  unpleasant 
odour. 

If  something  is  abnormal,  it  may 
well  be  regularised,  and  that  is 
what  a  |)erspiration  corrective  does. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  medical 
authorities  are  agreed  that  no  harm 
is  done  by  checking  this  purely 
localised  activity.  The  check  pro- 
vided under  the  armpits  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  healthy  process  of 
invisible  perspiration  that  goes  on 
over  the  entire  body. 

That  is  not  unpleasant  when  it  is 
removed  by  the  daily  bath.  But  half 
a  dozen  baths  a  day  would  not  do  away 
with  the  unpleasantness  of  the  other 
flow. 

A  good  corrective  may,  therefore,  be 
used  with  confidence  by  any  one  whose 
skin  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Naturally, 
if  you  have  a  skin  disease,  a  bruise  or  an 
abrasion,  a  boil,  or  any  kind  of  skin 
eruption,  then  the  use  of  the  corrective 
must  be  suspended  teinporarily. 

The  corrective  may  also  be  used  before 
a  depilatory  or  shaving.  It  must  not  be 
used  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
The  removal  of  the  hair  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  sensitiveness.  If  you  are 
getting  ready  for  a  party,  use  the 
corrective  first  and  then  the  depilatory. 
There  will  be  no  discomfort. 

There  are  a  small  minority  of  people 
with  hyper-sensitive  skins.  These  niay 
experience  a  certain  amount  of  tingling 
after  using  a  corrective.  There  is  nothing 
serious  a^ut  that,  and  it  soon  subsides 
if  the  underarms  are  rinsed  with  clear 
water  and  soothed  with  a  little  cold 
cream  of  talcum  powder. 


Three  Types 

Users  have  a  choice  of  three  types  of 
corrective.  The  best  for  general  use  is  the 
liquid  and  this  should  be  found  in  every 
bathroom.  It  is  applied  to  the  armpits  w-ith 
the  speci.1l  stopper,  allowed  to  dry,  after 
which  the  armpits  are  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  dried  and  talc  dusted  on. 

Then  there  is  a  cream  corrective.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "ice."  It  is  absolutely 
non  (jreasy.  In  fact  it  is  like  a  very  cold 
vanishing  cre.Ttn.  It  disappears  immediately 
it  is  applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  very  useful  for 
travelliuK  because  it  is  non-spillable,  and,  of 
course,  a  tiny  |x>t  of  it  could  well  be  carried 
in  the  handbag  for  emergency  use. 

.Also  easily  carried  in  the  handbag  is  the 
corrective  comp.ict.  In  this  c.Tse  the  corrective 
is  in  pressed  pow<ier  form,  and  the  compact 
appears  in  no  way  different  from  an  ordinary 
compact.  This  really  prevents  l)Oth  excessive 
flow  .ind  odour  and  is  iileal  for  parties  and 
(lances. 

All  these  products  are  harmless  to  fabrics. 

There  are  some  fortunate  women  who  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  this  intimate  matter. 
They  know  they  are  quite  safe  as  far  as 


excess  is  concerned.  Even  so,  they  too  do 
well  to  use  a  deodorant  powder. 

This  has  no  efiect  on  the  flow,  but  it  is  a 
fragrant  talcum  powder  that  instantly 
deodcrises  any  tendency  to  stuffiness.  Such 
a  guard  is  very  useful  in  the  winter.  Warm 
frocks  and  woolly  jumpers  need  this  safeguard. 
Regulaijy  used,  such  a  powder  will  save  a 
great  deal  in  cleaner's  bills. 

Having  the  same  effect  is  a  creme  deodorant. 
This  is  of  the  non-greasy  vanishing  type,  and 
ensures  personal  freshness  in  all  circum- 
stances. This  is  put  up  in  a  collapsible  tube. 

The  drinking  of  a  good  deal  of  cold  tap 
water  is  a  natural  means  of  achieving  personal 
freshness.  This  gives  other  bodily  functions 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  the  waste 
products  of  the  body,  and  thtis  giving  the 
perspiration  glands  less  work  to  do.  The 
impmities  have  to  go.  If  you  drink  say  two 
glasses  of  water  t)etween  meals,  the  work  is 
divided. 

Hot  hands  are  always  uncomfortable,  bat 
we  notice  them  more  at  a  festive  season  like 
Christmas.  It  isn't  nice  to  catch  someone's 
hand  in  a  round  game,  and  find  it  sticky  and 
clammy. 

Formalin  soap  is  a  great  help  to  people 
who  suffer  in  this  way,  and  that  is  a  remedy 
that  can  be  recommended  to  my  masculine 
readers.  Many  a  dress  has  been  spoiled  by  a 
hot  hand  during  dancing. 

Wash  with  the  formalin  soap  every  night, 
and  before  going  out  or  during  a  dance,  dust 
the  palms  of  the  hands  with  the  following 
powder  :  any  chemist  will  make  this  up  for 
you :  Powdered  starch,  2  ozs.  Powdered 
talc,  1  oz.    Powdered  alum,  15  grains. 

TOW  a  word  about  Christmas  presents. 
'  Perfume  is  alwajrs  popular.  A  perfume 
which  has  been  a  favourite  for  years  and  never 
shows  any  sign  of  losing  that  proud  position, 
is  Californian  Poppy.  One  might  almost  call 
it  a  dual  personality  scent,  for  it  always 
seems  in  tune  with  its  surroundings,  however 
simple  or  sophisticated  they  may  be.  Many 
society  women  use  it,  and  yet  it  is  anything 
but  extravagant.  Prices  go  from  Is.  (5d.  to 
9s.  a  bottle. 

From  dignity  to — "  Mischief  !  "  I  can't 
think  of  a  more  descriptive  name  for  an 
entirely  new  perfume  I  have  just  discovered, 
a  chic  and  intriguing  fragrance  which  puts 
you  on  top  of  the  world.  The  flask  is  black 
and  chromium,  exceedingly  smart  on  a 
modem  dressing  table.  You  can  get  a  trial 
one  for  Is.  3d.,  and  if  you  like  the  perfume 
as  much  as  I  think  you  will,  bigger  sizes  are 
available  at  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  12s.  6d. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  A.  A.  Payne,  441  Barking  Road,  Plaistow, 
E.13,  for  :— 

Wedding  Group 

Our  Relations 

Strike  Me  Pink  ! 

Don't  Turn  'Em  Loose 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
M.  M.  Bi  RSLV,  Pinewocd,  Shelton,  Shrews- 
bury, Salop,  for  : — 

Here  Comes  the  Bride 

The  Bride  Comes  Home 

.\  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest 

The  Bride  Walks  Out 

"  My  Wbekly  Hobby,"  Kenflnorth,  for : — 
Million  Dollar  Legs 
Desire 

On*  Hundred  Per  Cent  Pure 
Silk  Stockings 

Mrs.  M.  MALKtN,  99a  Tennvson  Street, 
S.W.S,  for  :— 

The  Littlest  Rebel 
Dangerous 
Chatterbox 
No  Limit 

X.  Walton,  Room  '2,  Block  5,  "  B  " 
S(|uadftin,  Ind  Wing,  R.A.I-.,  Halton,  Bucks 
for:— 

The  Timnel 
Two  In  The  Dark 
Monkey  Business 
He  Who  Gets  Slapped 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

.Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  I'lCTi'REGOER,  Martlctt  House,  Bow 
Street.  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no 
other  niles.  except  that  I  must  insist  on  >-our 
"  lilies  "  l>eing  submitted  on  a  postcani,  and 
only  one  attempt  on  each  card. 

Gl  Y  BE.\CON. 
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lUIT  A  (iOni) 
(MIVirLEXION 

IS  ruhE 

OOLI)  .  .  . 
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Your  tnmplexioii's  best  friend  is 


Blackheads  and  enlarged  pores  are  the 
worst  enemies  your  complexion  can  have — 
and  it  takes  Icilma  Vanishing  Cream  to  defeat 
them.  Icilma  is  a  non-greasy  cream,  so 
light  and  foamy  that  it  cannot  choke  the 
pK)res  or  cause  blackheads.  And  another 
point  about  foamy  Icilma  is  that  it  is  the 
only  cream  containing  the  world-famous 
water  from  the  Algerian  beauty  spring  of 
Hammam  Selama. 


In  tubes  6d. 
/n  jars  I  3  and  9d. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  TRIAL 
CREAMS  &  FACE  POWDER 

S\:nd  \our  name  and  ai1(lr«s:> 
and  jd.  in  >iani|>N  lo  Kilnu 
(Dcpt.s^.TlA,  tii  Kinn'~  Rfwd. 
London.  N.W.  i.  and  by 
ri'lurn  \<hi  \mII  gel  three 
lubo^  of  the  famous  Icilma 
creams  and  t\^o  samples  of 
powder.  This  is  your  chance 
to  sec  how  much  lovelier 
vour  complexion  c"an  be. 
Write  at  once  !  ^'our  en- 
velope should  be  seated  and 
bear  a  i  Id.  stamp. 


Beautiful  hair . .  is  a 

PRECIOUS  HERITAGE.  DON'T 
RISK  SPOILING  YOUR  HAIR 
JUST  AT  THE  TIME  IT 
MUST  LOOK  ITS  BEST  .... 
Insist  upon 


THE    SHAMPOO  YOU  KNOW 
IS  SAFE 


•  To  give  your  hair  a  lovely  sheen, 
C7ie  Efon  IFiV/iamj  BRiLLANTl.NE 


In  ''Poor 
Little  Rich 


Yon  canH  wash  the  wear  out  of 

OWE 


POSTTHISCOUPONTO-DAY 


To  "PICTUKEGOER  "  SALON, 

84  Long  Arre.  London.  W.(^ 
PkMe  enrol  me  u  a  member  uf  the  ^  Pk  - 
turoRoer "  Poetcard  Clab  imd  tend  uie 
Membemhip  Card  and  full  partintl&n  fi 
dlsctmntA.  etc.,  OB  future  orders,  I  eml*  ae 
order  U'T  not  leas  than  one  Aiuj-ri  **  Picture- 
goer  "  povtcarda,  prVe  2  6  d'>/eD.  Pleaae 
Include  with  my  order  your  -i  -  Pontcard 
Album /rer.  I  encloae  1,- extn  (or  2.;>  extra  If 
the  album  htze  la  ch<>aen)  to  cover  coat  of 
poata^e  and  packioc  on  my  fcift. 


P.O.  No  Amount  

Onraeaa  readera  ahonld  encloae  2h  extra 
to  cover  pa^dOnK  and  pr>atJM[e.  i  r  3>  extn  If 
album  rfc  Uaa  U  required. 

*Ot>fa  P.O.  .ai  d  Co.;  and  make  payable  Xx* 
"THE  PICTUKEOOEK." 

IrUk  Frm  8tmU  automfrt  rOl  be  rt^trM  to 
«>*«r  l*a<  awy  fre  ferM.Ptc.lt^aS/^ 


SHIRLEY 
POSTCARDS 

— all  different 

In  rags  and  tatters,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
grand  "Hussar",  playing  with  her  dog, 
having  a  game  of  pick-a-back,  or  Just  her 
sweet  self  .  .  .  the  25  entirely  different 
postcards  of  Shirley  Temple  in  "  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl  "  will  capture  your  heart  1 
Hurr>'  up  if  you  want  a  complete  selection. 
Send  for  yours  to-day  and  include  in  your 
order  some  of  the  newest  cards  listed  below  : 

5/-  ALBUM  FREE 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  obtain  liberal  discounts 
on  your  postcards  by  joining  "  The  Picturegoer  " 
Postcard  Club.  You  will  also  receive  a  5- 
Albuni  Free  to  hold  300  cards.  The  book  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  binder's  art,  made 
to  resemble  snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold.  A 
Free  album  de  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  and 
holding  300  cards  is  also  obtainable.  To  Join, 
send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  post- 
cards at  the  regular  price  of  2  6  doz.  Discounts 
on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  cards  from  list  given  here,  or 
include  in  your  order  the  names  of  any  well- 
known  stars.  Real  photos,  sepia  glossy,  3d.  each, 
2  6  doz.  On  sale  lo  members  and  non-members 
alike.  Sew  list  of  nearly  2,000  postcards  sent 
free  on  request. 

Robert  Allen,  Alan  Baxter,  Charles  Bickford.  >lor> 
Brian,  Charlie  ChariUn,  Pettr)'  Conklln.  BIhk  Crosij) , 
Robert  Cuminincs,  Madge  Evans.  Sonnle  Hale. 
Charlotte  Uenrj',  Flrmk  Ijiwlon.  Mantaret  Lindsay, 
Francis  Lister.  Prank  MrUuKh.  Maun-en  O'SulIlvan, 
LIUI  Palmer.  Nova  Pllbeam.  Norma  Shearer.  Onslow 
Ste\ens.  Jame-i  Stewart,  Rol>ert  Ta>lor.  Desmond 
Tester.  Eleonore  Whitney   


erioear 


You  enjoy  having  a  variety  of  frocks.  Why  not  enjoy  the  same 
variety  in  your  lingerie  and  slumberwear  ;  The  range  of 
Conlowe  styles  and  shades  is  one  of  its  chief  charms.  And  the 
embroidery  work  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy.  Wear  Conlowe,  and 
you  will  feel  thoroughly  luxurious  but  not  extravagant! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  STYLE  BROCHURE 

This  is  your  infallible  guide  to  the  latest  underwear  fashions.  It 
will  be  sent  you  FREE,  together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest 
"  Conlowe  "  retailer,  if  you  write  to: — 
CONLOWE,     LIMITED,     Dept.  E.47.     CONGLETON,  CHESHIRE. 


VAREEM 

A  pleasure  to  use.  Durable  in  colour 
and  finish.      Gives  an  exquisite  finishing 

tone  to  my  lady's  toilet. 
Favourite  Colours  of  Vareen  Kail  Polish  ■ 

Natural        Pale  Coral       Orange  Red 
Rose  Coral  Rust         Lake  Red 

Deep  Rose     Blush  Pearl     Flame       Dark  Red 


Including  the  New 
Coronation  Colours 
are  now  available  in 
Clear,  Cream  or 
Pearl. 


Liquid  Xail  Polish 
Remover  or  Oily 
Cuticle  Cream 

N.\iL  White  Pencil 
Cuticle  Remover 


i; 


1/6  and  2.  6 
1/-  and  1/6 
1/-  and  1/6 
1/- 
1/- 


ObtainabU  from  Missrs.  Harrods,  Barkers,  Marshall  & 
Snelgrovts,  Selfrulgfs.  Whitelcys,  all  stores  and  chfmists, 
including  Boots  Brani  hfS,  HairJna.TS  anJ  Manicurtsts 

VAREEN,    LTD.,    LONDON,  W.ll 
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BE  MODERN 


WITH  A 


A  rinq  oF  qroce. 
BeaubiFul  white 
Dtomond,  Carved 
nxxmt  of  PurcPtobnum. 
Shoulders  set  with 
Doguekte  cut  Diamonds 


Foshions  Favourite. 
White  Diamonds  or 
great  brilliancy  in 
a  mount  of  Pbbnum 

DiAviOkiO  BACUSTri  SMOULDf  RS 


moo    ^20  •••o 


Warthy  of  anu  hond 
Sporkling  white  Diomond 
B  carat  Gold  i  Ptotinwn. 

i5  •  O  •  O 


We  purchase  | 
the  Diamonds  j 
direct  from 
thecuHersd 
mount  them  I 
in  our  own, 
worlcshopsj 
which  ensures  ^ 
theprice 


We  give  a 
Insurance  vvlbi  ai 
Rings  sold  at  £5 
and  over.  All 
claims  settled 
promptlq  &  the 
insurance  coven 
loss.hheft  or 
damage. 


1 


a^Je^c^coK  hmL  ou/f  iimk  70,000 


k  gorqeoos  model 
Selected  fine 
Dfamords  set  in 
Plotinum. 


A  modern  Solitoire 
Beautiful  white 
Diamond.  Pure 
Plotinum  with 
Diamond  Baquettc 
shoulders 


Three  choice 
Diamonds.  Pure 
Platinum  mount 
with  Boquette 
Diannond  shoulders 


A  simple  Crossover. 
Chosen  Diarnonds 
set  in  Plotinum 
ond  18  carat  Gold 


A  dignified  nriq 
for  oil  occosions. 
Fine  Diamonds 
Pure  Platinum 


A  Kolf  kx>p  ck 
Selected  white 

Diismonds  in  an  oil 
The  Perfect  Gift  Platinum  mount 
Diamonds  of  fine    „  «  ^ 
Lustre  in  an  oil  i8*0*0 
Platinum  mount 


TJie  Daisij  Cluster 
with  Diamond 
shoulder&.PIatinuin 
SlScorot  Gold. 

B  *O*0 


£1010. 0  its.oo 


£5*15«0    i23'0'0  £15'15*0 


CMAMOMD  SHOU10IK5 


A  fine  model  in  f\jre  A  design  that  is 

Plotinum  Mognificent  exceedinqlytfepulor 

F^jre  white  Diamond  lovely  lustrous  Dramonds 

Boquette  cut  Diairymd  l6carotGold£-Plobnum 
shoulders  ^  „ 

§250.0 

aLtmr        Vr  diamond  smouldces 

'~j»Brw*mytonaLH  MinytCrosiMI  ^^^^?^^;^] 

Pt»9M  fumm^^mi^m.  Urn  foikmin^y    [*"'*^]  f'^**^ 

Momt  ...  ...^  .   .  .  .T. 


A  Graceful  Desiqn. 
White  Diomonds. 
e  carat  Gold  e 
Platinum 


An  Inexperwive 
Rinq.  18  carat 
Gold  £r  Platinum 
White  Diamond 
with  Diomond 
shoulders. 


\fery  Dainty 
Fine  White  Diamond 
in  mount  of  18  carat 
Gold  .Smart  Pbhnuni 
shoulders. 


A  new  mode  of  settinq 
Chormirq  white  Oiomooo 
B  caret  Gob  tPkibnum 

&5*0*0 


£9']0.0    it.fO  s8«o«o 


COLD 

ILVER.  DIAMONDS 
JEWEUERY  OF 
f)Y  DESCRIF 
)UGHT 




COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


BRilVIMGTOIV  S„. 


I/IKJ^C  D  r\  C  O     KJ  1  DOORS  FROM  IN  ER  TERMINUsA 

IVII^OD     Vi^lXVi^99  ^OPEN   UNTIL  9PM  ON  SATURDAYS  / 

189,  BROrvlPTON  RD.  S.W.5 

LOOK      FO«    CLOCK      ON     »OVJT  M  tIDK. 

22, ORCHARD  STREET  W.I. 

•  lOOYDS    PROM  OXFORD  STREET. 


CHIEF 
STORE 

71,LUDGATE  HILL  E  C4 

JUST    uMoan    tub    railwav  arch. 

6.GRAND  BUILDINGS  strandW a 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 


December  19,  1936 


Magnificent  New  Year  Number 

of  the  thrilling  New-Style  Journal  of  Beauty 


The  January  Number  of  ''WOMAN'S  FAIR,"  the 
thrilling  New-Style  Journal  of  Beauty,  is  out, 
Friday,  December  i8  .  .  .  more  lavishly  jvoduced 
than  ever  .  .  .  more  exciting  .  .  .  fascinating  .  .  .  daring. 
EIGHTY  big,  sparkling  pages — scores  of  superb 
illustrations — enthralling  ideas  as  new  as  1937  itself 
— secrets  about  yourself  that  will  amaze  you — ^up-to- 
the-minute  advice  about  your  health,  your  charm, 
your  clothes,  that  you  will  get  in  no  other  magazine. 

And  there's  a  host  of  other  dazzling  features,  too — stories 
of  Romance  and  Adventure  by  brilliant  authors,  and  .  .  . 
out  look  in  the  panel  on  the  right!  You'll  see  a  few — 
only  a  few — of  the  delights  in  store  for  you  in  this  great 
New  Year  Number. 

It  will  be  on  sale  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls — only 
sixpence,  as  usual  .  .  .  The  demand  will  be  stupendous. 
Don't  wait — order  your  copy  to-day. 


Look  for  this  coloured 
iUustraiion  on  the  cover 
of  January  "  WotHon's 
Fair,"  at  all  newsageifis 
and  booksellers. 


Here's  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  things  in 

WOMAN'S  FAIR 

GLAMOUR  OF 
CELLOPHANE. 
Tim's  t  a  moonhtam  round  your  bairl 
"Woman's  Fair"  shows  you  how  to 
make  glittering  cellophane  bead-hands 
belts,  flowers,  bat  and  netk  ornaments, 

BEAUTY  BY 
0^>nf.  NUMBERS.  Htre'sa 
snappy  Beauty  Budget  for  Miss  1 8,  Miss 
22,Miss  25,  Mrs.  30,  MrsMJVlrs.Sd. 

NEW  YEAR 
_  FACES.  Canyou face 

up  to  1937  ?  "  Woman's  Fair"  BeatOy 
expert  ffves  you  advance  information 
on  Coronation  Year  make-up. 


THE  WOMAN 
O  tV^ ' '  "  ALWAYS  PAYS. 
Doyou  know  what  your  Beauty  Treat- 
ments should  cost  ?  Read  (bis  before 
your  next  visit  to  your  Salon.  It  may 
save  you  pounds  every  year. 

A  "  CROWNING 
GLORY  "  GIFT. 
Here's  bear  news  I  JeauBarrie^ers 
you  a  marvellous  sample  Shampoo  and 
baby  bottle  of  Hair  Tonic  FREE — 
and  she  shows  y(m  bow  to  slay  all 
those  old  bair  bogeys  of  doming, 
dryness,  oiliness  and  what  not. 

ON  YOUR  GUARD 
O  >c>nrT  »^  Fencing  is  the  fashion — 
and  my,  how  it  slickens  the  figure 
"  Wonuitfs  Fair"  tells  you  why  and 
shows  you  how — in  pictures. 

"TO  HAVE  AND 
TO  HOLD."  Ym'U 
be  intrigued  when  you  read  this  o$it- 
spoken  article  by  Alan  Kemmigton, 
And  what  about  these  —  "Goldie 
Makes  a  Sale,"  "Is  It  Goodbye  ?" 
and  "Remote  Control."  Yo$^u  read 
these  enthralling  stories  even  if  you 
have  to  sit  up  eul  night  to  do  it  I 


MUSTN'T  finisb  this 
OW^'^  column  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  desigu  for  Fancy  Dresses 
and  Knifty  Knitwear  for  1937 — and 
the  pages  and  t>ages  sparkling  with 
Dame  Fashion  s  newest  rmtions. 
Remember — there's  heaps  more  in 
"  Woman's  Fair"  I  Order 
copy  to-day. 

SIXPENCE  . 
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PLAYER'S  NAVY  CUT  CIGARETTES  and  TOBACCO 


When  the  festive  season  is  with  us, 
these  colourful  Christmas  packings  fit 
perfectly  into  the  scheme  of  things, 
and  whether  for  gifts  or  parties 
"  Player's  always  Please."  With  the 
lucky  one's  name  and  address  added, 
these  special  canons  are  ready  to  post. 

50*»R0B(W2'5   IOO*aR0  80x4/8 

50'  TIN  2'6  100*  TIN  4'I0 


100  m  Fiv£  20*  4'9>4 

150    TIMS  ONLY  7^3 

PLAYER'S  MEDIUM  NAVY 


».r-.^».,.^.^^«««^^                                                         »     CUT  TOBACCO  40ZTIN  4^4 
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Picturegt^er-lhe  Scret^m  Mo^tPopulor  IMaqajrino 


Wonder  what's  in  this 
one — Julie  Haydon,  a 
bit  impatient  this 
year,  holds  a  Christ- 
mas pre-inew  of  her 
oum. 
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ILL  HAY'S  diplomaticaUy 
steered  clear  of  the  subject 
of  "cleavage"  during  his  recent 
visit,  but  it  is  disturbing  to  note 
that  now  that  Hollywood  has 
put  its  house  in  order  all  the  signs  of  a  sex 
revival  are  coming  from  the  British  studios. 

"  But,  surely  they  don't  allow  such  nudity 
in  English  pictures,"  a  well-known  French 
musical  comedy  actress  said  to  me  on  a  film 
set  the  other  day  as  she  stared  in  obvious 
amazement  at  the  vast  expanse  of  female 
form  divine  on  \iew  in  the  ranks  of  the 
chorus. 

Clara  Bow  once  appeared  on  the  screen  in 
"the  altogether,"  and  there  was  a  time  not 
so  long  ago  when  Norma  Shearer  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  alwajrs  had  to  have  at 


least  one  good  snappy  scene  in  their  step-ins 
in  all  their  pictures.  Miss  MacDonald's 
imderwear  became  so  famous  that  on  one 
occasion  when  she  offered  to  sing  at  a  charity 
bazaar  the  organisers  asked  her  instead  for 
a  pair  of  her  panties  for  exhibition. 

When  Mae  Wrote  a  Poem 

Mae  West,  the  High  Priestess  of  sex  herself, 
was  seen  in  pyjamas  in  Night  A fter  Night, 
but  in  all  her  own  starring  pictures  since  the 
West  chassis  has,  through  either  natural  coyness 
or  necessity,  been  concealed  and  draped  with 
loving  care. 

Mae,  in  fact,  has  so  far  appeared  in  only  one 
lingerie  incident. 

When  she  served  that  ten-day  sentence  at 
Welfare  Island  over  her  stage  play  Sex  her 
greatest  hardship  was  having  to  give  up  her  own 
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expensive  silks  and  satins  and  don  the  coarse, 
unconrfortable  and  old-fashioned  underwear 
provided  by  the  prison  for  its  guests. 

She  wrote  the  Warden  a  p>oem  about  it. 

Now  the  Nudies 

Ever  since  the  last  Purity  Push  the  Hays 
oflBce  has  frowned  on  screen  stripping.  There 
is  much  more  undressing  in  English  films  these 
days  than  in  those  from  Hollywood. 

Now  they  are  even  making  "shorts"  of  some 
of  the  notoriously  nude  non-stop  girl  shows  of 
the  West  End. 

I  heard  of  one  film  submitted  to  the  censor 
the  other  day  with  a  scene  depicting  an  almost 
completely  naked  woman.  Lord  Tyrrell,  it  is 
understood,  took  one  horrified  look  at  it  and 
reached  for  the  scissors. 

New  Lingerie  Queen 

Then  a  new  British  Lingerie  Queen  has  arisen 
in  the  unlikely  person  of  Elsie  Randolph. 
Elsie  has  some  scenes  in  This'll  Make  You 
Whistle  that  nearly  justify  the  claim  of  the  new 
Jack  Buchanan  talkie's  title. 

In  comparison,  the  earlier  Jean  Harlow  was 
overdressed. 

Jack,  you  may  remember,  had  a  little  trouble 
with  the  censorial  authorities  in  America  over 
Brewster's  Millions — it  was  that  bit  where  he 
played  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse. 

I  imagine  that  art  would  suffer  no  great  loss 
if  Miss  Randolph  were  always  to  apjjear  fully 
clothed  in  future,  bat  a  little  undressing  wUl  not 
do  much  harm  provided  producers  do  aot  try 
to  sell  pictures  on  nudity  as  Hollywood  once  did. 

And  doubtless  Frances  Day  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  in  being  billed  during  the 
London  run  as  "loveUer  and  naughtier"  than 
ever  in  Dreams  Come  True. 

Something,  ncwever,  ought  to  be  done  about 
cleaning  up  the  English  screen  comedies.  An 
appalling  amount  of  raw  material  has  been  put 
over  lately  in  most  of  the  films  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  our  funny  men. 

A  Different  Colbert 

Frank     Lloyd,     the    famous  Glasgow-bom 
director,  has  made  a  new  Claudette  Colbert 
in  Maid  of  Salem. 

Minus  the  customary  bangles  and  short  curly 
chestnut  brown  locks,  she  appears  as  a  Puritan 
maiden — sweet  and  demure  in  an  ankle-length 
blue  dress  with  high  white  collar. 

Her  hair  is  long  and  almost  blonde,  but  the 
same  attractive  Colbert  voice  and  the  large 
sp>arkling  eyes  are  still  there  to  attract  Fred 
MacMurray. 

Jessie  Comes  Back 

It  is  good  to  hear  that  Jessie  Matthews  is  quite 
well  again  after  her  long  illness  and  back  at 
work  on  the  interrupted  Head  Over  Heels. 

Jessie,  who  has  been  convalescing  in  Cornwall 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
and  gives  the  Duchy  a  boost  by  putting  her 
recovery  down  to  the  famous  local  cream. 

For  the  first  time  for  years,  she  says,  she's  been 
able  to  have  as  much  cream  as  she's  wanted. 
The  trouble  was  not  weight,  but  a  troublesome 
appendix,  now  happily  removed. 

They  Don't  Diet 

Jessie  is  one  of  those  fortunate  stars  who  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  diet.  Believe  it  or 
not,  there  are  a  number  of  talkie  top-liners  who, 
so  far  from  having  to  worry  about  excessive 
avoirdujxjis,  are  actually  compelled  to  undergo 
a  process  of  "  fattening  up  "  before  being  allowed 
to  begin  a  picture. 

Among  these  curiosities  are  Lx)retta  Young, 
Ida  Lupino,  Constance  Bennett,  Joel  McCrea, 
Brian  Aheme,  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Madeleine 
Carroll.  For  weeks  before  being  scheduled  to 
start  work  they  supplement  their  usual  diet  with 
liberal  quantities  of  mUk,  p>otatoes,  rice  puddings 
and  other  fattening  dishes,  and  they  stop  gorging 
only  when  the  end  of  the  picture  is  well  in  sight. 

"These  folk  are  the  envy  of  those  of  their 
colleagues  who  are  obliged  to  live  on  an  austere 
diet  of  celery  and  fruit  juice,  constant "  slimmers" 
like  Joan  Blondell,  Ann  Sothem,  Paul  Lukas, 
Herbert  Marshall,  Sylvia  Sidney,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  Charles  Boyer  and  Tilly  Losch. 

Cinderellas  of  the  Screen 

The  talent  shortage  has  brought  the  Cinderella 
days  back  to  the  studios.  Once  again  an 
unknown  girl  can  step  into  a  studio  and  win  fame 
overnight.  Not  only  are  the  unknowns  getting 
the  breaks,  but  actresses  who  have  been  playing 
bits  are  suddenly  finding  themselves  in  the  big 
money. 

Frances  Farmer,  now  hailed  as  a 
star  and  the  find  of  the  year  after  her 
fourth  picture,  was  a  kinema 
usherette  not  so  long  ago.  She  had 
never  acted  in  her  life  before  victory 
in  a  newspaper  contest  led  to  her 
getting  a  ^m  test. 

Spotted  in  Cafe 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the 
DaiLish  girl  from  Minnesota,  Gale 
Sondergaard.  She  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  motion-picture  studio 
when  she  went  to  Hollywood  a  few 
months  ago.    She  had   had  some 


IMPORTANT 

In  xAew  of  the  Christmas  Holiday,  next 
week's  issue  of  the  "  Picturegoer"  will  be  on 
sale  WEDNESDAY.  December  23rd. 

Make  certain  of  your  copy  hy  placing  an 
order  with  your  newsagent  to-day. 


exjjerience  on  the  legitimate  stage.  Warner 
Brothers  decided  to  trust  her  with  the  role  of 
"Faith"  in  Anthony  Adverse.  She  was  such  a 
hit  that  Paramount  grabbed  her  for  a  long- 
term  contract  and  cast  her  in  a  role  second  only 
to  that  of  Claudette  Colbert  in  Maid  of  Salem. 


June  Gets  a  Lead 


Helen  Burgess'  sole  experience  consisted  of  a 
play  in  a  Hollywood  Little  Theatre.  A 
talent  scout  signed  her.  Cecil  B.  DeMille  was 
searching  for  someone  to  play  the  role  of 
Bufialo  Bill's  wife  in  The  Plainsman,  the  second 
feminine  lead  to  Jean  Arthur.  He  saw  Miss 
Burgess  in  the  studio  cafe.  She  got  the  role. 

June  Martel,  a  red-head,  had  had  a  little 
experience  on  the  stage.  She  made  a  screen-test 
at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Adolph  Zukor,  chair- 
man of  the  board  at  Paramount,  saw  the  test 
and  ordered  her  sigrned. 


(Above)  Doris 
Nolan  and  Michael 
Whalen  make  an 
interesting  new  team 
of  screen  loxters  in 
The  Man  I 
Marry." 

(Left)  Joan  Crawford 
and  Clark  Gable  are 
together  again  in 
"  Love  on  the  Run." 
How  do  you  like  the 
new  fashion  in  fur- 
lined  stratosphere 
suits. 


She  walked  into  the  studio  to  sign  the  contract, 
was  spotted  by  Director  James  Hogan,  and  a 
very  dazed  young  lady  found  herself  cast  in  the 
leading  role  of  a  Joe  Cook  comedy,  Arizona 
Mahoney,  before  the  iak  was  dry  on  her  contract. 

Scramble  for  New  Names 

Dorothy  L^mour's  sum  total  of  exf>erience 
wELs  singing  on  the  radio.  A  studio 
executive  saw  her  photograph  in  a  radio  maga- 
zine, arranged  a  screen  test,  and  she  was 
immediately  handed  the  leading  role  of  The 
Jungle  Princess. 

Shirley  Ross  had  played  a  number  of  bits  at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  but  was  finally  released 
from  her  contract.  About  that  time  Mitchell  Leisen 
needed  a  girl  to  play  the  leading  feminine  roman- 
tic role  in  The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937.  Someone 
thought  of  Miss  Ross,  who  is  a  former  radio 
singer.  She  got  the  role  and  came  through  in 
such  fashion  that  she  also  got  a  long-term 
contract. 

There  have  been  several  others.  The  reason 
is  Hollyvi'-ood's  present  scramble  for  new  box- 
office  names. 

Vilma  Banky  To-day 

VUma  Banky,  one  of  the  few  stars  who  have 
relinquish^  film  fame  gracefully  and  with  a 
fortune,  appeared  as  glamorously 
beautiful  as  ever  when  I  met  her 
at  a  cocktail  party  the  other 
evening. 

She  has  no  r^rets  about  her 
retirement  and  very  little  intention 
of  returning  to  the  screen.  "Per- 
haps," she  says,  "if  a  marvellous 
part  comes  along,  but  marvellous 
parts  never  do  come  along.  ..." 

She  still  has  that  Hungarian 
accent,  by  the  way,  though  her 
English  vocabulary  is  extensive. 
Vilma's  main  interests  at  the 
IA,        moment    are    Hubby    Rod  La 
I^^V,     Rocque  and  sjwrt.    She  plays  a 
-»^^     rejilly  good  game  of  golf  and  has 
a  mantelpiece  full  of  trophies  she 
has  won  in  America  recently. 

Meet  Michael 

Another  interesting  visitor  from 
Hollywood  is  Michael  Bart- 
lett,  here  to  make  The  Lilac 
Domino.  Bartlett  is  the  o{>eratic 
tenor  who  played  opposite  Grace 
Moore  in  On  Wings  of  Song.  As 
an  opera  artiste  he  takes  his  music 
seriously,  but  he  enjoyed  singing 
"The  Old  Grey  Mare  Ain't  What 
She  Used  to  Be"  with  Claudette 
Colbert  in  She  Married  Her  Boss. 

Michael  (his  real  name  he  con- 
fessed, is  Edwin  Alonzo  Bartlett, 
but  he  acquired  the  nickname 
"Mike"  at  school)  is  not  married. 
He  travelled  to  England  with  his 
mother,  who  has  long  since  for- 
given him  for  defying  parental 
authority  by  taking  up  a  musical 
career  instead  of  going  into  the 
family  textile  business  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Stars 

Marion  Davies  and  Andrea  Leeds  are  the 
"most  spiritually  beautiful  blonde  and 
brunette,"  respectively,  of  all  Hollywood's 
actresses  according  to  Albert  Coifs,  portrait 
miniaturist  to  the  Belgian  Royal  Family,  who  is 
visiting  the  film  capital. 


Kay  Wins  a  Vote 


Other  outstanding  beautiful  women  are  Kay 
Francis,  who  gets  the  artist's  vote  for  Deter- 
mination; Norma  Shearer  for  Sincerity;  Gloria 
Swanson  for  Americanism;  Luise  Rainer  for 
Simplicity;  Jean  Harlow  for  Radiance;  Merle 
Oberon  for  Vivacity;  and  Frances  Farmer  for 
Controlled  Ambition. 

Coifs  places  Marion  Davies  at  the  top  because 
he  "  finds  in  her  blonde  loveliness  the  epitome  of 
generosity  and  joy  of  living,"  and  Andrea  Leeds, 
who  onlv  recently  made  her  screen  debut  in 
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Come  and  Get  It !  gets  top  marks  because  "her 
dark  beauty  signifies  the  very  epitome  of  grace." 

Their  Favourite  Tunes 

Most  of  the  stars  have  their  favourite  dance 
and  other  mosic  and  here  are  some  of  the 
tunes  they  request  the  orchestra  to  play  at  least 
once  during  the  evening  when  they  step  out  to 
the  night  spots. 

' '  I  Surrender,  Dear, "  is  and  always  will  be 
Bing  Crosby's  most-beloved  song.    It  was  the 


final  straw  that  broke  down  Dixie  Lee's  resis- 
tance to  his  first  proposals.  After  the  first  time 
he  sang  it  over  the  air  he  called  Dixie,  for  the 
ump-teenth  time,  and  she  gave  in. 

He  Hates  "  Love  in  Bloom  '* 

Fred  MacMurray  likes  ' '  It's  a  Sin  to  TeU  a 
Lie."  Bob  Bums'  idea  of  something  to  listen 
to  is  any  modem  choral  group  of  mixed  voices 
singing  Stephen  Foster  melodies,  particularly 
"Gentie  .^nnie." 
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Elsie  Randolph  is  elected  the  screen's  latest  lingerie 
queen.  She  wears  this  can-can  costume  in  "  This'il 
Make  You  Whistle"  and  has  some  of  the  mojt 
spectacular  underwear  scenes  since  Jean  IleLrlow 
became  a  dramatic  actress. 

Claudette  Colbert  loves  to  hear  Stokowski  and 
his  Philadelphia  orchestra  play  their  recording 
Bach's  Fugue  in  G  Minor — the  so-called  "Little 
Giant." 

Jack  Benny  really  hates  "Love  in  Bloom," 
the  tune  he  has  ruined  on  his  fiddle  so  many 
hundreds  of  times.  He  Ukes  to  hear  any  hot  band 
swinging  itself  apart  on  "The  St.  Ix>uis  Blues" 
or  "The  Beale  Street  Blues.  " 

Frank  Forest  goes  for  opera  and  ranks  the 
tenor  and  baritone  duet  from  Forza  la  Destino 
top  among  things  of  its  sort.  Carole  Lombard 
thinks  that  .\rensky's  Waltz  for  Two  Pianos 
cannot  be  surpassed,  particularly  the  recording 
made  by  Baur  and  Gabrilowitch. 

Hollywood's  Saddest  Story 

A tall,  middle-aged  extra  shuffled  through  a 
scene  with  1 50  other  crowd  players  in  Walter 
Wanger's  You  Only  Live  Once  at  the  United 
Artists'  studios  the  other  day.  He  was  working 
in  a  studio  that  brought  back  memories. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  he  was  playing  featured 
roles  at  this  same  studio,  and  twenty  and  more 
years  ago  he  was  leading  man  for  Mary  Pickford, 
now  one  of  the  owners  of  United  .\rtists,  and 
other  stars  of  the  silent  picture  era. 

His  name  is  .\lan  Sears,  a  screen  idol  in  his 
day.  He  played  leads  with  the  old  Biograph 
company  and  was  prominent  in  Hollywood  when 
D.  W.  Griffith  was  the  outstanding  producer- 
director. 

Laurel  Tries  an  Experiment 

Stan  Laurel  in  Way  Out  West  is  trying  the 
e-Ki)eriment  of  cutting  his  dialogue  to  a 
minimum  and  reverting  to  pantomime. 

"  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  '  I  won't 
talk' — rather  that 
we  want  to  try  out 
how  the  theatre- 
going  pubUc  will 
take  to  our  picture 
with  less  talk  and 
more  action,"  Stan 
says. 

"Of  course,  we 
will  have  dialogue, 
songs  and  a  musical  score  m  Way  Out  West,"  he 
adds.  "  We  are  simply  curtailing  wherever  we  can. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  silent  pictures  and  have 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  advancement  made  in 
film  entertainment  with  the  recording  of  sound." 

Short  Shots 

Now  it  is  James  Stewart  and  Simone  Simon 
who  are  scheduled  for  the  FarreU-Gaynor  roles 
in  the  re-make  of  Seventh  Heaven — -Warners  are 
to  do  a  life  of  Robert  Bums  m  colour — Je^n 
Harlow  is  studying  French— the  new  Lily  Pons 
picture  is  now  called  That  Girl  From  Paris. 

MALCOLM  PHILLIPS. 


Loves  of  Robert  Taylor— 


Do  yon  wonder  what  kind  of  girls  the  "great 
lovers"  of  the  screen  "fall  for"?  Robert 
Taylor  has  had  his  tender  moments,  and  reveals 
his  intimate  views  on  this  subject.    "  I  must 
have  been  about  six  when  I  became  conscious 
of  Marilyn  in  the  next  seat  to  me,"  he  said 
laughingly,  when  Sonia  Lee  interviewed  him. 
"If  I  must  remember  the  loves  of  my  life,  we 
must  definitely  begin  with  Marilyn. 
I     "When  I  was  a  kid  I  could  ran  like  a  deer, 
I  but  there  was  a  stolid  chunky  Uttle  gal  who  could 
1  leave  me  blocks  behind  in  any  race.  And  my 
)  admiration  went  out  to  her.  Marilyn  is  now  very 
I  properly  married  to  the  leading  butcher  of  the 
j  town,  but  I  don't  think  that  her  claim  on  his 
heart  began  in  foot  races  ! ' '  Bob  discusses  his 
loves  of  more  mature  years  in  just  the  same  frank 
way  in   "  Picturegoer   Xmas  Annual"  which 
contains  100  pages  of  excellent  reading  for 
filmgoers. 

For  instance,  it  tells  you  how  Merle  Oberon 
first  met  Norma  Shearer.  It  happened  that 
the  (then)  lonely  Merle  was  at  a  Hollywood  ball. 


and  choosing  a  between-dance  lull  to  make  her 
exit  (there  was  a  certain  lack  of  friendliness  on 
the  part  of  the  "natives"),  her  heel  caught  in 
the  hem  of  her  frock,  and  "down  came  baby, 
cradle  and  all." 

The  result?  Titters,  amused  glances,  except 
from  one  woman  whose  heart  warmed  towards 
the  lonely  exile.  That  woman  was  Norma 
Shearer.  Merle  has  never  forgotten  that  kindly 
gesture  of  sympathy.  To-day  Norma  has  no 
more  fervent  admirer  than  the  lovely  Merle. 


Another  big  feature  that  will  appeal  to 
Picturegoer  readers  is  the  true  story  of 
Myma  Ley's  marriage.  Nobody  knew  of  her 
romance  for  two  years  ! 

Seems  impossible,  doesn't  it  ?  Yet  MjTua  and 
Arthur  Homblow  kept  their  devotion  hidden 
and  secure  for  that  long  time.  Characteristically, 
Homblow's  first  remark  to  his  future  wrife  was 
not  "Darling,  I  love  you"  but  "You're  not  the 


tj'pe  for  the  exotic  roles  you  are  at  present 
playing  ! "  .\s  you  know,  Myma  took  this  sound 
ad\'ice  and  became  one  of  the  most  charming 
girls  on  the  screen. 


There's  also  an  intimate  article  about  another 
happy  filmdom  couple — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boris 
Karloff.  Karloff  may  be  a  monster  on  the  movies, 
but  he's  just  a  darling  to  his  ^vife.  He  is  really 
just  a  gentle  friendly  ex-public  school  fellow. 
With  him  make-up  is  an  absorbing  interest, 
and  you  vnll  be  fascinated  by  the  secrets  which 
the  article  in  the  .\nnual  reveals. 


The  original  stor^'  on  which  was  based  "  >fy 
Man  Godfrey" — one  of  the  big  hits  of  1937 — 
IS  also  in  the  "  Picturegoer  Ximas  .\nnual. " 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  tell  you  of  a  quarter 
of  what  this  splendid  100-page  publication  con- 
tains— art  plates  of  the  stars,  stories  from  the 
new  films,  fashions,  and  hosts  of  other  remark- 
able features.  The  price  of  the  .\nnual  is  six- 
pence. It's  in  big  demand,  ."^o — get  a  copy  at 
once. 
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British  players 
have  ever  gone  such 
a  long  way  in  so  a  short 
time  as  Merle  Oberoa. 
Here  she  pauses  in  her 
meteoric  career  to  dis- 
cuss her  past,  present, 
and  future. 


TAKES 
STOCK 


by 


Max 
BREEN 


OUR  and  a  haJf  years  ago — 
[1     just  a  year  after  Picturegoer 
U     had  become  a  weekly — I  went 
Mm.    down  to  the  Wembley  studios 
to  interview  John  Loder. 

He  was  playing  in  Korda's  first  in- 
dependent production  after  leaving 
Paramount — Wedding  Rehearsal,  the 
first  picture  to  bear  the  now  famous 
trade-mark  (I  almost  wrote  "hall- 
mark" !)  of  London  Films. 

Having  polished  off  my  interview — 
I'd  known  John  for  some  time,  and  it 
didn't  take  long — I  proceeded  to  have 
a  social  afternoon. 

There  were  dozens  of  beautiful  girls 
down  there  in  the  wedding  scenes; 
and  of  these,  four  were  particularly 
interesting,  because  they  had  all  just 
been  signed  up  on  long  contract  by 
Alexander  Korda. 

They  were  Joan  Gardner  (now  Alex's 
sister-in-law,  having  married  Zoltan 
Korda  last  summer),  Diana  Napier  (now  Mrs. 
Richard  Tauber),  Wendy  Barrie  (recently 
reported  engaged  to  a  Woolworth  million- 
heir),  and  a  quiet,  reserved  Uttle  person  called 
all  sorts  of  things. 

When  I  had  first  met  her  at  Elstree,  she  was 
Merle  O'Brien;  here  at  Wembley,  just  before 
lunch,  her  name  was  Stella  Merle;  soon  after 
lunch  it  had  changed  to  Merle  Auberon — another 
garbled  version  of  her  real  name,  which  is 
Estelle  Merle  O'Brien  Thompson;  and  by  the 
time  I  reluctantly  took  my  leave  it  had  become 
Merle  Oberon. 

The  reason  for  this  frenzied  groping  for  the 
best  available  name  was  that  Ann  Todd  had 
been  in  a  motor  accident,  and  injured  her  face. 

And  Ann  Todd  had  been  all  set  to  play  the 
lead  in  Wedding  Rehearsal. 

The  quiet,  reserved  little  person  (who  probably 
seemed  like  that  because  the  other  three  were 
considerably  more  flamboyant)  had  been  picked 
by  Alex  Korda  to  do  a  "bit"  in  Service  for 
Ladies;  and  on  the  strength  of  that,  dead  against 
the  advice  of  the  know-alls,  he  decided  to  risk 
putting  her  in  the  Ann  Todd  part. 

"  Vou  ought  to  meet  this  Thompson  girl,"  said 
the  publicity  man  (this  was  in  the  morning, 
when  her  name  was  still  in  the  lap  of  the  gods) ; 
"of  these  four  girls  Mr.  Korda  has  put  on 
contract,  she's  the  one  who  will  go  farthest." 
So  far,  he's  dead  right. 

"There's  simply  nothing  to  tell  you,"  she 
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Above,  a  charming  portrait  of  the  British 
star ;  on  the  right  you  see  her  as  her  friends 
know  her. 

protested — obviously  overwhelmed  by  her  big 
chance. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  always  the  Uttle  gentleman, 
"  I  won't  worry  you  now.  But  when  you're  a 
star,  I'll  come  and  interview  you." 

"Done!"  she  smiled  gratefully;  and  at  that 
smile  I  had  to  agree  with  the  pubUcity  man. 

I've  seen  Merle  a  good  many  times  since  then, 
but  I  never  interviewed  her  officially  until  now. 

I  burst  in  on  her  in  her  Park  Lane  hotel 
and  found  her  curled  up  in  a  comer  of  a 
sofa  by  her  sitting-room  fire — and  for  about 
the  first  time  since  I've  known  her,  she  didn't 
seem  to  be  doing  anything. 

"Busy,  Merle.'"  I  asked. 

"Come  in  !  "  she  smiled.    "  I'm  taking  stock." 

"  You're  what  ? "  I  said,  occupying  the  other 
end  of  the  sofa,  from  which  I  could  command  a 
perfect  view  of  the  famous  features  with  their 
touch  of  Oriental  mystery  which  disappears 
like  a  summer  mist  when  her  very  cheerful 
smile  breaks  through. 

"When  I  come  to  London,"  she  explained. 
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"  I'm  nsnally  nin  off  my  feet  for  a  week  or  two — 
I  have  been  up  to  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and 
then  at  last  I  get  a  chance  to  sit  down  for  a  few 
minntes'  annual  stock-taking. 

"That  is  to  say,  I  try  to  decide  how  far  I've 
gone  in  the  last  year,  what  I've  gained,  what 
I've  lost.  It's  a  rather  healthy  exercise,  I 
find.' 

"You've  certainly  gained  a  great  deal  of 
something  since  I  saw  you  last,"  I  remarked. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  I  think  it's  just  that  I'm  beginning  to  get  a 
glimmer  of  the  best  way  to  exploit  my  own 
perstmahty,"  she  replied. 

"By  b^ng  yourself,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes.  You  know,  it's  very  interesting;  I've 
noticed  with  quite  a  number  of  players  that  they 
begin  by  'putting  on  an  act' — aprpearing  fOT 
professional  purp»oses  to  be  quite  different  from 
their  real  selves. 

"They  develop  it,  and  shape  it,  and  modify 
it,  and  gradually  slough  it  off,  and  presently 
you  find  they've  made  a  full  circle  and  returned 
to  their  original  personaUty  .  .  .  only  with 
that  jjersonality  increased  and  emphasised." 


"That's  beginning  to  happen  to  me — and  it's 
rather  pleasant.    It's  .  .  .  finding  oneself ." 

"  And  what  else  have  you  gained  ? "  I  pursued. 

"Well  ...  I  think  I  take  direction  better; 
I  hope  so,  anyway.  .\nd  off  the  set,  I've  got  a 
great  deal  more  confidence,  more  p)oise,  I 
suppose.  And  I'm  beginning  to  form  my  own 
opinions — -about  books,  and  music,  and  so  on — 
and  discovering  why  they're  my  opinions. 

"  Besides,  I've  had  a  chance — a  marvellous 
chance — to  mix  with  the  people  who  know; 
and  I'm  beginning  to  develop  a  faculty  for 
sensing  which  are  the  people  who  know,  and 
following  their  advice." 

"You  certainly  have  made  strides  in  your 
work,"  I  put  in.  "  That  goes  dpwn  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger.    And  you're  world-fcimous  — " 

I  broke  off  as  she  sat  up  suddenly. 

"  Will  you  do  something  for  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Anything!"  I  said  devoutly.  (Well,  so 
would  you  have.) 

"  The  last  time  I  was  here,  I  heard  that  people 
were  saying,  rather  indignantly,  'What  has  this 
girl  done  to  deserve  all  the  publicity  she's  had  ? ' 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  could  have  talked  to  them,  and 
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said :  '  But  I  know  I  haven't  done  anything  ! 
I  know  I'm  about  the  most  fortunate  jjerscm  in 
the  world  in  the  way  of  pubhcrty  !  I  know  that 
I  just  happ>ened  to  get  in  with  the  right  people, 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way. 

"I  know  that  a  greal  deal  of  my  publicity  is 
based  on  what  Sam  Goldwyn  and  Alexander 
Korda  believ-e  I  will  do,  rather  than  on  what  I've 
already  done.  But  what  can  I  do  about  it? 
— except  to  try  to  live  up  to  my  publicity. 
Anyway,  will  you  say  in  your  interview  that  I 
realise  it  as  fully  as  anyone  ? " 

"  I  ^vill,"  I  promised  rather  breathlessly, 
scriboling  away  for  dear  life  in  an  effort  to  keep 
up  with  her,  and  cursing  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  fact  that  I've  never  learnt  shorthand. 
"But  all  the  same,  I  hope  you're  not  going  to 
worry  ioo  much  about  what's  said  about  yon." 


Merle  was  bom  in  Tasmania  where  her  father 
and  mother  were  \Tsiting  relatives ;  her  father 
died  a  few  weeks  before  she  was  bora. 

At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  taken  to  India,  and 
stayed  there  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  her 
uncle  brought  her  on  a  holiday  trip  to  England. 

However,  Merle  had  tasted  the  delights  of 
"show  business"  with  the  famous  "Cats" — 
the  Calcutta  Amateur  Theatrical  Society — and 
when  she  found  herself  right  in  the  place  where 
stage  and  screen  reputations  are  made  over- 
night, she  decided  that  London  was  the  place 
for  her,  and  stayed ;  and  Uncle  returned  to  India, 
leaving  little  Estelle  in  the  Big  Smoke  with  £20 
and  her  return  ticket — assuming,  reasonably  but 
rashly,  that  as  soon  as  the  £20  was  exhausted 
she  would  come  toddling  back  home  to  India. 

(Reasonably,  because  that's  how  a  sensible 
girl  would  behave;  rashly,  because  it's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  girls  don't  behave  sensibly.) 

Instead,  she  plugged  doggedly  away  at  trying 
to  get  on  to  the  screen  until  at  last  she  did  get — 
well,  no,  not  quite  on  to  the  screen,  because  she 
didn't  appear  in  the  finished  film,  which  was 
Alf's  Button — but  at  any  rate  into  the  studio. 

This  spurred  her  to  fresh  efforts,  and  in 
Ebb  Tide  she  actually  had  a  little  part ;  it  was  a 
poor  picture,  but  it  desers-es  to  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  film  that  launched  Merle  Oberon 
on  her  screen  career. 

Then  came  Korda,  and  a  small  part  in  Service 
for  Ladies,  as  a  result  of  which  he  signed  her  up 
on  a  long  contract;  and  that  brings  us  back  to 
where  we  started,  at  Wembley. 

■ '  Now,  as  to  the  future  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"Well,  there's  this  Charles  Laughtoa  picture 
on  which  I'm  starting  at  Denham  in  a  few  days — 
/,  Claudius.  My  part  in  that,  Claudius's  wife, 
Messalina,  is  a  mar\-ellous  one — it  has  simply 
everj'thing.  ilost  peop'e  think  of  Messalina  as 
a  rather  poisonous  persan — they  forget  she  began 
as  a  \'estal  Virgin. 

"Then  after  tiiat  I  have  two  more  lined  up — 
a  comedy  called  The  Divorce  of  Lady  X  and  a 
lovely  story  about  j'oung  Acne  Bole>-n." 

"You're  over  for  some  time,  then?" 

"Ten  months.  And  when  I  go  back  to 
Holly^vood,  I'm  to  play  opposite  Gary  Cooper  in 
Angels  Making  Music." 


That  should  mark  another  ^•e^y  definite 
milestone  in  Merie's  career — and  when  you 
consider  that  until  These  Three  she  was  regarded 
more  as  a  beautiful  girl,  eminently  photogenic, 
than  as  a  serious  actress,  her  recent  progress 
really  has  been  phenomenal. 

I  have  William  Wyler's  authority  for  that; 
he  directed  her  in  These  Three,  and  he  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  %vas  amazed  at  her  acting 
ability. 

What  she  thinks  of  him  as  a  director  is  every- 
body's business;  in  fact,  they're  a  fully  con- 
stituted Mutual  Admiration  Society  of  two. 

Talking  of  admirarion,  by  the  way,  I  asked  her 
if  she  were  going  to  marry  Da\-id  Ki\en,  with 
whom  she  has  just  been  playing  in  her  latest 
Sam  Goldwyn  picture.  Beloved  Enemy,  and  she 
laughed  at  me. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  marry  anyone  until  I'm 
simply  head-over-heels  in  love,"  she  declared. 

Well,  someone's  going  to  be  lucky,  some  time; 
for  Merle  Oberon  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
gracious  people  I  know. 

.\nd  I  know  I 
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"larT'LL  give  you  a  pretty  fair  indication 
rl   of  Rod  La  Rocque's  personality  when 
El    I  tell  you  that  I  hadn't  been  more  than 
SM.  two  minutes  in  his  company  before  he 
b^^  to  interview  me. 
One  thing  that  may  be  said  about  Rod's 
personality  is  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  it; 
coming  into  a  crowded  studio  restaurant  you 
don't  have  to  ask  half  a  dozen  people, 
"  Excuse  me,  are  yon  Mr.  Rod  La  Rocque  ?  " 
Yon  see  him. 

For  one  thing,  he's  extremely  large;  he 
stands  6  ft.  3  in.  in  his  socks,  though  he 
doesn't  seem  quite  so  tall,  because  he  has 
about  the  broadest  pair  of  shoulders  that 
ever  took  up  extra  footage  of  celluloid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  shoulders  had 
been  causing  a  spot  of  bother  that  morning; 
three  different  London  firms  had  been 
approached  to  supply  him  with  a  batii-robe 
for  use  in  a  certain  scene,  and  one  robe  after 
another  had  split  in  the  shoulders  with 
a  heart-rending  krrrch  ! 

I  believ%  finally  they  had  to  call  in  a  clothing 
contractor. 

Bat  for  all  his  size.  Rod  weighs  only  13  stone, 
being  a  very  fit  man;  and  he  wears  his  hair 
cropped  fairly  short,  and  a  small  hair-line 
moustache. 

And  as  an  interviewer  he's  terrific. 

"You're  Mr.  Beacon;  how  are  you?  Glad  to 
know  you.  Meet  Jack,  meet  Tom,  sit  down, 
have  some  lunch,  the  tomato  soup's  quite  good. 
Some  tomato  soup  for  Mr.  Beacon,  please.  Say, 
can  you  tell  me  .  .  .  ?  " 

And  the  interview  starts.  Just  like  that. 
Exactly  the  kind  of  interviewer  I've  always 
wanted  to  be.  Hold  your  man  down  with  one 
hand  and  pound  answers  and  the  hving  daylights 
out  of  him  with  the  other.   Fine  ! 

I may  as  well  tell  you  right  at  the  start  that 
I'm  not  going  to  quote  Rod   La  Rocque 
verbatim.    No,  sir ! 

His  vocabulary  is  high,  wide,  and  handsome, 
rather  like  a  Brock's  Benefit  at  the  late  Crystal 
Palace;  and  when  he  suffers  (as  he  frequently 
does,  being  temperamentally  incapable  of 
suffering  fools  gladly)  from  a  fit  of  temporary 
indignation,  it  fairly  sizzles. 

And  yet,  curiously  enough,  when  he  touches 
on  any  subject  about  which  he  really  cares,  his 
conversation  is  as  mild  as  milk. 
Curious  cove. 

"Say,  can  you  teU  me  why  Englishmen  have 
such  a  down  on  British  films?  I've  discussed 
the  subject  with  dozens,  and  they're  aU  prepared 
to  admit  that  Henry  Eight  (most  Americans  call 
it  that)  and  Ghost  Goes  West  and  maybe  Thirty- 
Nine  Steps  and  It's  Love  Again  and  The  Man 
Who  Knew  Too  Mttch  and  Blossom  Time  are  all 
right,  but  they  won't  admit  that  any  other 
British  film  is  good.  Yet  they're  going  over  big 
in  our  country.   Why  is  that  ? " 

"  It's  because,"  I  said  slowly  and  clearly,  as 
I  always  like  stars  to  spteak  while  they're  being 
interviewed,  and  looking  sideways  to  see  whether 
he  had  his  notebook  out,  "we  have  an  inferiority 
complex  about  our  films — for  two  excellent 
reasons.  We  realise  that  the  direction,  photo- 
graphy, setting,  casting,  acting,  music,  recording, 
and  cutting — thanks  largely  to  foreign  influence 
— are  all  pretty  good;  but  we  also  realise  that 
in  the  writing  department,  and  particularly  in 
dialogue,  we're  hams. 

"Also  that  we're  woefully  lacking  in  that 
common  sense  which  will  embark  on  a  £40,000 
picture  and  spend  just  £40,000  on  it.  In  other 
words,  we,  a  nation  of  organisers,  just  can't 
seem  to  organise  our  film  production  so  that 
we  get  twelve  i>ence  value  for  every  shilling 
spent." 

He  considered  this  seriously  for  a  monlent 
before  launching  his  next  attack.  Why  were 
British  studios  so  scattered  ?  Why  was  there 
so  little  apparent  co-operation  between  com- 
panies ?  Why  this  ?  Why  that  ? — not  criticising, 
but  with  the  eager  thirst  for  information  of  a 


"^HE  famous  star  of  silent  days 
turns  the  tables  on  the  inter- 
viewer, in  this  intimate  article 

by  Guy  Beacon 


man    who    knows    movie-making  inside-out. 

At  this  point  I  felt  it  would  be  more  seemly 
if  I  were  to  start  interviewing  him;  so  I  did, 
and  here  is  a  portrait — ^no,  not  a  close-up,  for 
you'd  have  to  stand  too  far  back  to  see  him  all 
at  once,  but  a  mid-shot — of  Rod  La  Rocque. 

When  you  consider  that  he  played  opposite 
Mae  Murray  in  Jazzmania  seventeen  years  ago, 
he  really  is  a  remarkably  young-looking  man. 

But  he  started  in  show-business  considerably 
before  that — ^to  wit,  at  the  age  of  seven,  when 
the  young  French-English  Chicagoan  played  in 
Salome  Jane  in  Duluth,  followed  by  other  child 
parts. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  decided  his  education 
wasn't  quite  complete,  so  he  went  back  to  school, 
and  didn't  take  to  vaudeville  until  he  was 
about  eleven  and  grown  up. 

After  another  year  he  returned  to  school,  but 
even  then  he  didn't  qiiit  show-business,  for 
with  three  young  stage  acquaintances  he 
organised  "The  Newsboys'  Quartet,"  singing  at 
six  every  eveninp  in  the  hotel  lobbies.  Rod's 
voice  was  falsetto,  and  he  could  "yodel  good." 
Kids  have  been  slain  for  less,  but  Rod  was  tough. 

Well,  and  then,  maybe  on  account  of  the 
yodelling,  the  La  Rocques  moved  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  Rod  went  to  school  there,  but 
only  for  a  year. 

They  couldn't  keep  a  good  man  down,  and  he 
bounced  right  up  on  to  the  musical-comedy 
stage  in  The  Blue  Girl. 

Before  long  he  was  playing  in  pictures  for 
Essanay  (do  you  remember  Essanay?)  and 
early  established  his  versatility  by  alternating 
juvenile  leads  with  a  long  series  of  "heavies" 
in  films  made  by  Bryant  Washburn. 

And  then  Essanay  neatly  folded  flat,  and  Rod 
tried  the  New  York  stage;  and  as  pictures  were 
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then  being  made  in  New  York,  he  combined  i 
stage  and  screen  work  in  a  highly  profitable 
manner — until  he  wisely  decided   it   was  a 
phjrsical  impossibiUty,  and  concentrated  on  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

Then  Hollywood  claimed  him,  and  for  some 
years  till  the  coming  of  talkies  he  was  one  of 
the  hardest  worked  leading  men. 

He  made  some  successful  talkie  appearances, 
too — ^notably  in  Let  Us  Be  Gay.  with  Norma 
Shearer  ami  Marie  Dressier. 

But  meanwhile  something  had  happened. 
Rod  had  married  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Filmland,  the  Hungarian  Vihna 
Banky,  and  £nglish-si>eaking  talkies  didn't 
suit  her  so  well. 

So  they  did  a  very  unusual  thing.  At  the 
height  of  their  popularity,  they  retired. 

They  could  very  well  afford  to,  having 
"husbanded  their  resources"  and  become 
comparatively  wealthy  people;  and  whereas  a 
great  many  stars  lost  huge  fortunes  in  the 
Wall-street  crash.  Rod  rode  the  market  safely 
and  actually  made  money  instead  of  loang  it. 

So  he  and  his  wife  make  telescopes  for  fun 
and  study  the  sky  for  instruction  and  to  preserve 
their  sense  of  proportion. 

But  the  acting-bug  is  ensconced  imder  the  La 
Rocque  pelt,  and  he  does  a  good  deal  of  stage 
work  (he  and  Vilma  recently  played  together 
in  one  show  for  forty  weeks — non-stop).  He 
also  breaks  out  on  to  the  screen  every  so  often, 
alwas^s  with  a  polished  performance. 

S.O.S.  Iceberg,  Till  We  Meet  Again,  and  Hi. 
Gaucho  are  some  of  his  interim  outbreaks;  and 
now  he  has  been  grabbed  by  that  highly  intel- 
ligent showman,  Juhus  Hagen,  and  starred  at 
Elstree  in  his  first  British  picture,  a  comedy  in  a 
girls'  boarding-school,  entitled  She  Got  What 
She  Wanted. 

I'm  afraid  Vilma  Banky  is  more  definitely 
retired ;  she  reappeared,  ra<hant  and  youthful,  in 
The  Rebel  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  seems 
determined  to  concentrate  on  being  Mrs.  Rod 
La  Rocque. 

A  great  many  girls  would  agree  with  Vilma 
that  that's  a  prrtty  swell  job — and  certainly 
Vilma  makes  a  swell  job  of  it ! 


A  recent  portrait  of  the  subject 
of  this  article ;    he  certainly 
hasn't  changed  much  ! 
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Look  pleasant,  please  .  .  .  Harry  Jans,  the  Radio  player, 
chooses  Barbara  Pepper  as  the  lovely  sxjbjcct  for  an  in- 
formal photograph  on  the  lot.     Barbara  recently  com- 
pleted a  role  in  "Night  Waitress." 
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Bathing  beauties  an  bach,  and  Eric  Blore 
welcomes  the  revival.  The  girls,  Blore  and 
the  stfange  effects  in  natty  gent's  bathirtg 
attire  are  in  aid  of  "The  Smartest  Girl  in 
Toum." 


Contrast  in  costume — a  typical  scene  in  the  studio  lunchroom. 
Florence  Lake  is  dressed  up  for  her  role  in  "Quality  Street," 
and  Lee  Tracy  is  in  tails  for  scenes  in  "Criminal  Lawyer." 

Left:  Marlene  Dietrich  signs  the  visitors'  booh  at  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  which  .she  uett 
over  the  other  day.  j| 


All-Staf 


£  all  know  whom  we  should  like 
to  invite  to  our  Christmas  party 
— some  group  of  people  who 
would  represent  the  very  best  of 
good  company, 
a  filmgoer,  you  would  like  to  invite 
every  star  in  Hollywood  and  Elstree — to 
have  a  party  such  as  even  Holljrwood  itself 
has  never  seen.  That  goes  for  me,  too,  but 
I   should   be  satisfied,   nevertheless,  with 
a  small  percentage  of  the  talkie  "WTio's 
Who." 

I  have  been  to  a  few  star  gatherings — 
especially  since  I  moved  to  Elstree — and 
have  met  some  memorably  interesting  guests, 
but  I  have  yet  to  throw  my  ideal  Yuletide 
party,  and  I  should  hke  to  tell  you  just  which 
stars  I  should  invite,  and  why. 

The  first  person  to  whom  I  should  send  an  in- 
vitation is  Aubrey  Smith.  One  morning,  some 
weeks  ago,  Basil  Kathbone  and  I  sat  talking 
about  .■\ubrey  for  a  solid  half-hour,  before  break- 
fast, too  ! 

Through  Basil,  I  got  to  know  Aubrey  even 
better.  "Aubrey  would  have  been  a  Knight  of 
the  Round  Table,"  said  Basil.  "His  youthful 
energy  and  physique,  despite  his  73  years,  are 
amazing.  He  is  the  best  loved  man  in  Holly- 
wood, in  .Vmerican  as  well  as  British  circles." 

1 should  have  Aubrey,  not  merely  because  of 
his  immense  popularity,  but  because  he  repre- 
sents that  type  necessary  for  the  Christmas 
party,  a  man  just  as  popular  with  the  six-year- 
olds  as  the  sixty-year-olds — a  man  in  the  winter 
of  his  life  with  the  spring  in  his  heart;  a  man, 
in  fact,  who  personifies  Santa  Claus. 

I  should  next  invite  Richard  Tauber  and  his 
wife.  Diana  Napier.  Richard  Tauber  would  sing 
for  us.  and,  to  me,  his  voice  is  unsurpassed. 

liut  Diana  would  be  just  as  important  to  my  i 
party  as*Kichard.  Diana  said  to  me,  when  w«  j 
were  talking  about  parties,  that  her  ideal  party  ; 
is  one  where  there  are  plenty  of  children,  and. 
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"^^HOM  would  you  invite  to  your 
party,  if  you  could  have  the 
pick  of  Filmland  ?  Would  your  hst 
tally  with  the  c«ie  given  below,  or 
have  your  favourites  been  left  out  in 
the  cold  ? 


on  this  confession  alone,  I  know  that  she  is  ideal 
for  my  festive  gathering. 

And  mention  of  children  reminds  me  that  I 
must  on  no  account  forget  to  invite  Shirley 
Temple  and  Freddie  Bartholomew.  I  would 
have  them  just  for  the  pleasure  of  watching 
them  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  ! 

I  would  sit  them  together  at  the  table,  and 
would  try  to  have  Aubrey  Smith  and  May 
Robson  on  each  side  of  them,  so  that  the  very 
spirit  of  Christmas — the  getting  together  of  the 
old  and  the  young — ^would  be  literally  created 
and  form  an  inspiration  that  we  should  all  feel. 

J would  arrange  for  a  ghost  story  to  be  told 
in  the  good  old  Yuletide  manner,  with  only  the 
flickering  of  the  log  fire  to  light  the  room.  And 
Bela  Lugosi  and  Boris  Karloff  would  be  among 
my  guests  to  render  this  service. 

I  have  not  met  Karloff,  but  I  did  meet 
Lugosi  one  day  in  Elstree.  There  is  a  httle 
hypnotic  flash  in  his  eye  and  a  certain  sombreness 
in  his  voice,  and  I  know  that  Lugosi,  at  least. 


"  /  would  put  Claire  Dodd 
before    turkey    and  plxtm 
pudding  !  "    Would  you  ? 


could  spin  a  ghost  yam  with  the  right  degree  of 
horror  even  without  any  make-up  to  aid  him. 

And  now  I  intend  to  do  a  dangerous  thing. 
I  am  going  to  pick  my  "  Party  girls" — ^that  is,  the 
girls  I  consider  to  be  the  best  fun  at  a  social 
gathering  like  this — girls  I  would  put  before 
turkey  and  Christmas  pudding  ! 

They  are  (wait  for  it !)  Leila  Hyams,  Myma 
Loy,  Joan  Bennett,  Loretta  Young,  Jessie 
Matthews,  Dorothy  Lee,  Claire  Dodd,  Judy 
Kelly,  Jean  Parker. 

Well,  there's  the  list  and  I  wouldn't  offer  any 
serious  opposition  if  someone  suggested  Post- 
man's Knock  or  insisted  on  the  observance  of 
the  fine  old  mistletoe  custom. 

Gracie  Fields  would  have  an  invitation,  not  just 
because  she  could  sing  to  us  and  make  the 
rafters  ring  with  those  amazing  top  notes  of 
hers,  but  because  Gracie  is  a  superbly  human 
p)erson,  full  of  fun,  a  good  "mixer"  in  any 
company,  not  the  least  bit  "swollen-headed." 

In  fact,  she  might  easily  be  the  life  of  the 
p>arty,  or- — if  I  asked  Jack  Buchanan — ^part  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  party. 

Yes,  I  think  I  should  have  to  have  Jack.  It's 
almost  inevitable.  Do  you  remember  the  film 
Limelight:  the  bit  when  they  were  throwing  a 
big  party  in  honour  of  Anna  Neagle's  rise  from 
the  chorus? 

Remember  how  the  jjarty  seemed  to  be  lifted 
to  the  skies  when  breezy  Jack  Buchanan  popped 


Bert  Wheeler  evidently 
agrees  that  Dorothy  Lee  is 
good  at  a  party.  Here  they 
are  in  "  Silly  Billies." 


in  for  a  quick  drink  ?  Jack's  like  that,  the  same 
off  the  screen  as  on,  a  gift  from  Heaven  when 
it  comes  to  parties. 

I  should  ask  Bob  Montgomery  for  a  similar 
reason.  Bob  looks  as  though  he  fits  naturally 
into  parties.  He  has  a  fund  of  wit  and  wisdom 
and  after  all  the  practice  he  has  had  on  the 
screen,  he  shakes  as  pretty  a  cocktail  as  anyone 
in  films. 

Rene  Clair  would  also  be  on  my  guest  list. 
This  director  hcis  a  flair  for  fantasy.  He  likes 
— -in  fact,  he  lives  for — all  those  fantastic  things 
that  make  the  spirit  of  Christmas  what  it  is. 
He  makes  unbelievable  things  seem  credible. 
He  has  something  of  the  Dickens  touch. 
If  possible,  I  would  get  Charles  Laughton  to 
attend  my  party  in  his  costume  of  Henry  VIII. 
I  would  sit  him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
ask  him  to  throw  f)oultry-bones  over  his  shoulder 
just  as  he  did  in  his  pwrtrayal  of  the  Merry 
Monarch.  If  this  didn't  lend  colour  to  my 
Christmas  dinner  table,  what  would  ? 

Perhaps  on  second  thoughts,  I  would  ask 
Shirley  Temple  and  Freddie  Bartholomew  to 
come  in  costume,  too.  Shirley  would  wea.r  the 
delightful  period  "party"  dress  she  wore  in 
The  Littlest  Rebel,  and  Freddie  the  costume  he 
wore  in  Liitls  Lord  Fauntleroy.  What  a  pretty 
picture  they  would  make  ! 

And  for  the  grand  finale  to  my  party  I  would 
have  the  whole  cast  of  David  Capper  field  turn 
up  in  their  Dickensian  costunes.  Charles 
ESckens,  the  man  who  helpved  to  "make" 
Christmas,  would  live  again  through  his 
characters  at  my  party.  WTiat  an  idea  !  And 
what  a  Christmas  party  ! 
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(Inset)  The  men  in 
Mae's  life  :  Warren 
WiUiam,  her  press 
agent;  Randolph 
Scott,  a  poor  but 
honest  inventor,  and 
Lyle  Talbot,  a  poli- 
tician. It  is  part  of 
her  publicity  man's 
job  to  try  to  control 
her  love  affairs. 


{Above)  The  fam- 
ous star  goes  rural 
tn  this  scene  with 
Randolph  Scott. 
(Left)  Supporting 
\iae  in  the  femi- 
nmc  department 
are  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  Isabel 
Jewell  and,  of 
course,  Alice 
Brady,  who,  if 
you  remember , 
wasn't  allowed  to 
wear  false  eye- 
/ashes. 


MAE  WEST  this  time — and  wisely, 
according  to  many  critics — uses  a 
popular  stage  play,  Personal  Appearance, 
as  her  starring  vehicle.  As  a  film  star  on 
a  personal  appearance  tour  she  wears 
modern  costumes,  but  the  wisecracks 
come  over  with  the  same  devastating^ 
force,  the  male  members  of  the  cast  stiflf 
fall  as  heavily  and  the  star  has  coinew 
the  words  "  swivel -swing  "  in  honour  oR 
her  famous  strut's  contribution  to  th«?f 
picture.  A 
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7ASU  PITTS  has  given  London 
a  grand  impersonation  of  ZaSu 
Pitts,  but  there  is  something  more 
to  the  5tory  of  the  famous 
comedienne  thiin  those  f.utt  ring 
hands  and  plaintive  "  Oh  dears." 
Malcohn  Phillips  here  reveals  it. 

ASU  PITTS,  fluttering  hands  and 
plaintive  "Oh  mys"  working  over- 
time (yes,  she  does  it  off  the  screen, 
too)  in  the  bewilderment  of  her 
first  trip  abroad,  captured  the 
hearts  of  London's  newspapermen  as  few 
of  the  glamour  queens  have  done. 

She  had  a  better  press  than  any  American 
star  for  years.  Even  Kay  Francis,  who  came 
on  the  same  boat  with  a  new  official  medal 
proclaiming  her  the  best-dressed  woman  in 
the  world  in  her  luggage  and  a  rumoured  new 
marriage  in  the  offing,  was  for  once  among 
the  "also  cirrived's"  in  the  dailies. 

ZaSu  Pitts'  impersonation  of  ZaSu  Pitts 
was  immense.  She  even  got  flustered  over  her 
luggage  and  lost  her  handbag  three  times  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

"Oh  my,  o'oh  de-ear,"  she  sighed,  "I 
didn't  expect  there  were  so  many  people 
here  who  know  my  face." 

In  columns  of  print  next  day  Londoa  was  told 
that  hers  was  one  film  personality  who  was 
exactly  the  same  off  the  screen  as  on. 

The  famous  hands  flapj)ed  all  over  the  front 
pages  and  the  "Oh  my,  o'oh  de-ears"  flowed 
across  the  headlines  in  cascades  of  printer's  ink, 
but  after  it  all  I  wonder  if  we  have  really  and 
so  eas'Iv  fathomed  the  secret  of  the  off-screen 
ZaSu  Pitts. 

In  the  flesh  she  is  extraordinarily  like  the 
famous  screen  character.  The  fluttering  hands 
(very  beautiful  hands  when  you  see  them  at 
close  range),  the  big,  sorrowful  eyes  and  the 
melanch<dy  voice  are  aJl  there. 

Yet  when  she  smiles  a  miracle  is  performed. 
Her  whole  personality  is  transformed  and  one 
wonders  why  one  has  never  noticed  her  tremen- 
dous charm  before,  and  even  if  Von  Stroheim 
wasn't  really  right  when  he  described  her,  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  populace,  as  one  of  the  most 
lovely  women  in  Hollywood. 

She  is  rarely  permitted  to  smile  in  films.  It's 
a  pity. 

ZaSu  has  a  shy  and  quite  obviously  genuine 
homeliness  that  is  immensely  appealing. 

And  she  is  human  enough  to  be  bewildered  in  a 
new  land  and  just  a  little  homesick  for  Holly- 
wood. She  has  never  been  out  of  the  States 
previously — "  never  further  than  Coney  Island," 
as  she  puts  it  herself. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  Christmas  or  I'll 
break  down  completely,"  she  warned  me.  "I 
have  two  children,  you  know,  and  we've  never 
been  parted  at  Christmas  before." 


An  exclusive  picture  of  ZaSu  Pitts  with  Claude 
Dampier,   with   whom  she  is  to  co-star  in 
"  Wanted." 

One  is  her  own  daughter  Ann.  She  tries 
to  discourage  her  friends  from  calling  her 
ZaSu  Junior.  The  star,  by  the  way,  pronounces 
the  name  Zay-Zoo,  and  is  particular  about  that 
capital  S. 

The  other  is  the  son  of  the  late  Barbara  La 
Marr.  \Mien  that  ill-fated  actress  was  finally  laid 
to  rest  in  a  tomb  provided  by  the  charity  of  Paul 
Bern,  her  fortune  pilfered  by  her  so-called 
friends  and  her  unprovided-for  baby  threatened 
with  an  orphanage,  ZaSu  stepped  in  and  adopted 
the  boy.  She  didn't  tell  me  all  that,  of  course. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  she  did  reveal  that 
the  youngster  has  inherited  his  mother's  looks. 
Both  children  are  now  fourteen. 

ZaSu,  in  a  confused  and  troubled  situation, 
acted  firmly  and  decisively  in  the  matter  of 
Barbara's  baby.  For  all  the  futile  flutterings, 
she  is  actually  one  of  the  few  actresses  in  pictures 
who  know  what  they  want,  go  after  it  and  get  it. 

Since  the  days  when  Chaplin  signed  her  at  ;^10 
a  week  and  failed  to  use  her  in  a  picture  she  has, 
she  says,  never  tied  herself  up  with  a  film 
contract.  But  in  the  last  ten  years  she  has 
probably  had  more  work  than  any  other  actress 
in  films  and  has  earned  more  money  than  many 
of  the  top-flight  stars. 

She  r«:alled  how  Mary  Pickford  gave  her  her 
first  break  in  pictures  in  The  Little  Princess  way 
back  in  1917.  "  It  was  only  a  bit,"  she  explains, 
"  but  I  owe  a  tremendous  lot  to  Mary."  It  was 
the  World's  Sweetheart  who  first  saw  that  the 
comedienne  had  dramatic  f>ossibilities. 

Before  that  she  had  done  extra  work,  mostly  in 
the  comedy  studios.  Mack  Sennett  nodded  for 
once  and  missed  a  "discovery." 

"I  asked  him  for  a  job.  He  looked  me  over 
carefully.  '  Not  a  chance  in  the  world,'  he  said." 

Then,  when  she  was  almost  down  to  her  last 
dollar.  Universal,  which  subsequently  paid  her 
thousands,  gave  her  a  part  in  a  comedy.  "Some- 
body at  the  studio,"  she  remembers,  "thought  I 
was  funny.    Then  one  day  they  told  me  that 


It's  Not  Just  a  Legend 

IT  is  xKry  difficult  to  explain  why  I  consider 
her  a  great  emotional  actress  .  .  .  very 
difficult  to  define  the  quality  that  makes  her 
so  .  .  .  for  it  is  this  very  quality  .  .  .  this  elusive, 
whimsical,  indefinable  something  .  .  .  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  personality  wherein  lies  her 
greatness.  .  .  .  Mystery  .  .  .  she  breathes  it  .  .  . 
it  encircles  her  ...  a  tvoman  of  sweet  and  gentle 
moods  .  .  .  capable  of  unsurpassing  tenderness 
...  a  woman  of  fire  .  .  .  capable  of  tremendous 
conflicting  emotions  ever  smouldering  within 
her.  .  .  . 

No,  that  is  not  a  review  of  Garbo's  perfor- 
mance in  "  Camille."  It  is  a  critical  appraisal  of 
ZaSu  PitU  from  our  1924  files  ! 
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ZaSu  as  she  appeared  in  "  Greed,"  her  greatest 
dramatic  role. 


someone  in  the  New  York  office  didn't  think  I 
was  funny,  so  I  had  to  leave." 

She  even  tried  to  get  a  chorus  job  on  the 
stage. 

ZaSu,  incidentally,  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
ambition  fashionable  among  film  stars  just  now 
to  win  success  in  the  theatre.  "1  should  be 
terrified,"  she  confesses. 

An  added  note  of  wistfulness  creeps  into  that 
plaintive  voice,  though,  when  she  talks  of  the 
days  when  she  used  to  play  dramatic  rolps. 

'"VT'es,"  she  said  with  an  assumed  flippancy 

i  that  did  not  completely  succeed  in  mask- 
ing the  extra  melancholy  in  those  large,  expres- 
sive eyes,  ' '  they  used  to  have  me  djring  in 
childbirth  once  a  week  and  even  playing  cripple 
girls  with  drunken  fathers. 

"  You  know,  I  still  want  to  make  people  cry 
as  well  as  laugh  sometimes.  And,"  she  adds, 
bands  fluttering  wildly  in  modest  embarrassment 
at  making  such  a  claim,"  I  think  I  could  do  it  if  I 
were  given  a  chance." 

That  is  the  real  tiagedy  of  ZaSu  Pitts.  A  great 
dramatic  actress,  she  is  doomed  to  comedy 
on  the  screen.  She  does  not  know  if  she  will  ever 
be  able  to  essay  an  emotional  role  again. 

The  story  of  her  last  attempt,  in  All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front  is,  I  think,  fairly  well  known. 
She  was  cast  in  the  role  of  the  mother  and  gave 
a  tender  and  beautiful  performance  that  might, 
had  luck  been  with  her.  have  established  her  as 
one  of  the  important  serious  actresses  of  talkies. 

Immediately  she  appeared  on  the  screen  at  the 
preview,  however,  the  audience,  anticipating  a 
comedy  scene,  tittered  expectantly.  A  tremen- 
dous sum  of  money  was  tied  up  in  the  tilm. 
Universal  could  not  afford  to  take  a  risk.  The 
picture  was  sent  back  for  re-takes  with  Beryl 
Mercer,  a  reliable  actress,  but  no  genius,  in  the 
part. 

Now  ZaSu  flutters  those  long,  artistic  fingers  in 
a  gesture  which  one  takes  to  be  philosophic  and 
goes  on  making  comedies — -and  money. 

But  I  wonder  if  ZaSti  Pitts,  as  well  as  Art. 
sometimes  weeps  because  ZaSu  Pitts  has  always 
to  be  funny.  .  .  . 
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AST  week,  if  you  remember,  we  made 
a  dutiful,  pedestrian,  comprehensive 
tour  of  all  the  studios  to  see  what 
was  going  on.    But  that  kind  of 
a  diet  would  pall  on  us  connoisseurs. 
It's  like  corn-beef  and  carrots;  this  week 
let  us  devote  ourselves  to  the  pickles  and 
chutney,  flitting  lightly  from  table  to  table 
and  sampling  whatever  takes  our  fancy. 

Tell  me,  you  fans,  has  Buster  Keaton  ever 
been  known  to  laugh  heartily  ? 

Bah  !  Call  yourself  a  fan  ?  He  certainly 
has. 

Only  once,  it's  true.  He  laughed  immoder- 
ately at  the  antics  of  a  Hungarian  comedian. 

That  same  comedian,  some  years  earlier, 
had  performed  the  somewhat  easier  feat  of 
making  the  late  Emperor  Franz  Josef  laugh. 

In  Hungary  it  is  the  custom  for  a  village 
to  present  visiting  royalty  or  nobihty  with 
a  pair  of  geese.  The  comedian  when  a  child 
was  selected  to  make  such  a  presentation  to 
his  emperor,  but  when  he  was  in  the  act  of 
doing  it,  one  goose  laid  an  egg. 

Unembarrassed,  the  child  remarked  : 
"Your  Majesty,  this  is  only  one  of  my 
tricks." 

Colour  News 

That  comedian  has  now  come  to  England  to 
play  in  the  Capitol-Grafton  production. 
Lilac  Domino  ;  his  name  is  Szocke  Szakall,  which 
in  itself  is  a  bit  of  a  joke. 

Call  that  a  jaw-breaker  ?  I  call  it  a  Szocke  in 
the  jaw. 

Speaking  of  Capitol,  another  Capitol  jissociate 
company,  Capitol-Trafalgar,  has  just  come  to 
a  momentous  decision. 

When  the  company  made  Pagliacci,  about 
a  third  of  it  was  made  in  the  new  British  Chemi- 
colour  process,  which  has  not  yet  been  seen  by 
the  public  or  even  the  press. 

Now,  after  a  special  viewing  of  the  film,  it  has 
been  decided  to  keep  all  the  colour  sequences  in 
the  finished  film — a  pretty  important  decision, 
for  it  is  no  fun  ri.sking  an  exp>ensive  film  like 
Pagliacci  just  for  an  experiment  in  colour. 

The  experiment,  of  course,  will  be  tried  on  the 
critics,  and  the  trade,  and  afterwards  the  public; 
and  I  hope  it  will  lie  entirely  successful,  for  KduX 
Grune  and  fHto  Kanturck  are  two  of  the  three 
inventors,  and  I  like  tlicni  Itoth. 

Besides,  as  most  of  you  know,  I  am  a  colour 
fan. 

Little  Audrey  and  I 

While  I  think  of  it,  my  best  thanks  to  the 
reader  who  sent  me  the  following  "little 
Audrey  "  story  this  week. 

Little  Audrey  was  reading  the  I'icturecokr. 
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Who  wouldn't  want  to  go  ski-ing  with  Nancy  Bume  in  this  attractive  outfit  ?    She  will  be  seen 

next  in  Atlantic's  "  Thunder  in  the  City  " 


''Mummie,"  she  said,  "isn't  E.  G.  Cousins  a  fat 
man  ? " 

"Don't  be  siUy,"  said  her  mother;  "you  don't 
know." 

And  little  Audrey  laughed  and  she  laughed, 
because  she  knew  he  covered  the  British  studios. 

And  now  here's  a  story  of  a  slightly  different 
tempo,  not  to  say  calibre;  and  it's  about  Bruce 
Seton. 

Bruce  is  a  hefty  and  good-looking  man  who 
(a)  hopes  not  to  be  a  baronet,  because  that  would 
entail  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  (b)  hopes 
to  become  a  film  star,  and  (c)  has  sworn  a  mighty 
oath  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  family. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  family  fortunes  were 
lost  a  good  long  time  ago;  in  the  1745  rebellion, 
when  the  Setons  backed  the  wrong  horse — -to  wit. 
Bonny  Prince  Charlie — and  lost  pretty  nearly 
everything  they  had,  except  the  kilts  they  stood 
up  in. 


Starting  Right 


'/^kay,"  remarked  Bruce  (or  more  probably 
yj  "A'  richt"),  "I'll  get  it  all  back." 
So,  having  heard  that  film  stars  got  paid  most 
handsomely,  he  decided  to  be  one.  Accordingly 
he  chucked  up  a  promising  career  in  the  Army 
(he  ha<l  held  a  commission  in  the  Black  Watch 
for  three  years)  and,  having  taken  lessons  in 
singing  and  acting,  s<jueezed  himself  into  the 
chorus  of  the  Ix^ndon  Hippodrome  (in  Wild 
Violets)  at  £4  a  week. 


But  you  can't  make  a  permanent  Wild  Violet 
of  a  man  whose  ancestor  was  first  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  three  hundred  years  ago.  He  was 
spotted  and  given  an  important  part  in  the  revue 
Stop  Press,  and  then  played  in  the  film  Bltte 
Smoke  opposite  Tamara  Desni,  whom  he  wooed 
and  won  off-screen  as  well  as  on. 

And  now  he  has  played  the  role  of  ,\nn 
Harding's  fianc^  in  Love  from  a  Stranger,  which 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  affluence  he  is  after 
— especially  if,  as  he  hopes,  it  leads  to  a  Holly- 
wood contract. 

Recruiting 

Did  I  say  recently  that  Splinters  in  the  Air 
would  be  less  of  a  recruiting  film  than 
O.H.M.S.  and  The  Navy  EUrnaU 

I  take  it  all  back.  This  Sydney  Howard 
comedy  has  turned  the  I'inewood  studios  into  a 
recruiting  booth. 

Three  young  extras,  dressed  in  R.A.F".  uniform 
and  looking  after  the  three  aeroplanes  that  have 
been  ornamenting  the  set,  felt  the  urge  to  go  and 
do  the  same  thing  in  real  life. 

So  they've  all  applied  for  commissions  as 
flying  officers  in  the  R.A.F. 

Heavens,  if  the  recruiting  has  started  already, 
what  will  happen  when  the  film  is  released  ? 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  certainly 
very  much  in  the  limelight  these  days;  is  this 
accidental,  or  has  it  any  significance  ? 

Certainly  the  Services  have  never  been  so 
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ready  to  co-operate  with  the  movie-makers  in 
ensuring  authenticity;  and  producers  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  this. 

Some  weeks  it's  difficult  to  find  a  studio  in  which 
sonie  sort  of  Service  uniform  is  not  being  worn. 

Gore  Lumme! 

Speaking  of  7 he  Navy  Eternal,  two  old  enemies 
are  re-nnited  in  that. 
Noah  Beery  is  playing  the  president  of  a 
Southern  republic,  and  Richard  Cromwell  is  a 
British  naval  lieutenant  who  is  on  his  side  in  a 
revolution,  so  they  can  be  decently  civil  to  each 
other  for  a  change. 

The  last  twice  they've  met,  there  has  been 
gore,  and  plenty !  First  Cromwell,  then  running 
a  small  art  and  curio  shop  in  Hollywood,  decided 
to  apply  for  the  title  role  in  the  revival  of 
Tol'ble  David  (the  part  which  made  Richard 
Barthelmess  famous)  and  got  it — and  found 
himself  being  most  fearfully  beaten -up  by  Noah 
as  the  villain. 

And  then,  in  The  Blood  Ship,  young  Cromwell 
had  to  be  knocked  all  round  the  deck  by  Noah 
at  his  most  ferocious. 

He  is  apt  to  eye  Mr.  Beery  a  little  warily  even 
now. 

When  Charles  Was  King 

They  have  gone  all  Carolean  at  Hammersmith, 
where  The  Vicar  of  Bray  is  going  well  ahead. 
Esmond  Knight,  one  of  our  outstanding  period 
actors,  and  Margaret  \'ines  are  playing  respec- 
tively Dennis,  an  ardent  Cromwellian,  and  Norah, 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  nobleman  who  is  in  the 
confidence  of  Charles  I. 

Their  love  affair,  which  began  when  they  were 
teeny  tiny  toddlers,  is  nearly  brought  to  tragedy 
by  the  arrest  and  sentence  of  Dennis  by  Charles  II 
on  his  restoration ;  but  that  celebrated  turncoat, 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  saves  the  situation — and  seeing 
that  that  worthy  is  played  by  Stanley  Holloway, 
one  can't  profess  surprise. 

Hugh  Miller  plays  Charles  I,  and  Felix  Aylmer 
his  adviser.  Lord  Brendon.  .\nd  some  generous 
and  impulsive  collector  has  lent  to  director  Henry 
Edwards  the  actual  and  authentic  cloak  that 
Charles  wore  at  his  execution,  and  I  hope  to 
goodness  they  don't  get  any  grease-paint  on  it, 
but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  they  don't. 

Holloway  confided  in  me  that  when  they  first 
tried  his  costume  on  him,  he  looked  the  dead 
spit's' image  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  so  they 
modified  it  to  suit  him  a  little  better.  I  don't 
think  previously  he's  gone  any  further  back  in 
history  than  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Tracy  in  Reverse 

Good  heavens  !    Arthur  Tracy,   the  Street 
Singer,  is  playing  a  street  singer  again  ! 
Well,  who'd  have  guessed  it  ! 

This  time  he  starts  by  being  a  great  singer, 
who  takes  to  street-singing  for  romance.  Quite 
different,  you  see. 

Arthur  Riscoe  plays  a  retired  juggler,  Margaret 
Lockwood  provides  the  essential  youth  and 
beauty  (extraordinary  how  appealing  that  child 
can  look  !),  Ellen  Pollock  is  a  temperamental 
star,  Hugh  Wakefield  comes  into  the  story 
somehow,  though  I'm  not  quite  clear  how,  John 
Deverell  plays  an  "imjjortant  butler,"  and 
Emil  Boreo  is  also  in  the  cast. 

The  film  is  being  called  Interval  for  Romance, 
and  I  understand  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of 
intervals  for  music.  Jean  de  Marguenat  is 
directing.  He's  French,  and  the  singing  star 
.\merican.  .And  the  producers  are  British 
National. 

Hugh  Scrubs 

I was  amazed,  on  looking  in  at  Teddington  this 
week,  to  find  Hugh  Williams  scrubbing  a  floor ; 
about  the  last  j>erson  I  should  ever  have  expected 
to  see  doing  this,  but  we  all  come  to  it  in  time. 

Hugh's  job  o'  work  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
film  Side  Street  Angel,  in  which  he  is  the  owner  of 
a  mansion  and  the  employer  of  a  comedy  butler 
in  the  somewhat  unexpected  person  of  Henrv 
Kendall. 

For  some  reason  which  I  found  if  difficult  to 
fathom.  Hugh  was  doing  his  scrubbing  under  his 
butler's  instruction;  interrupted  by  the  arrival 


Merle  Oberon  and  Charles  Laughton  at  Lenham, 
ivhere  'hey  are  to  play  together  in  London  Films' 
"  I,  Claudius." 


of  an  ex-fiancee,  Hugh  scrubbed  determinedly  in 
the  direction  of  a  swing-door,  behind  which  he 
disappeared. 

A  very  prettily-timed  bit  of  comedy.  If  this 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  film,  I  shall  look  forward 
to  seeing  it. 

I  Forgot 

By  the  way,  I  mentioned  Szocke  SzakaU  in 
The  Lilac  Domino,  but  in  my  anxiety  to  sp>ell 
it  correctly  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  rest, of  the 
cast ;  it's  a  pretty  important  one,  too. 

The  leading  role  is  played  by  Michael  Bartlett, 
the  American  operatic  star  who  warbled  his  way 
to  film  fame  opposite  Grace  Moore  in  On  Wings  of 
Song,  and  afterwards  played  a  straight  role  with 
Claudette  Colbert  in  She  Married  Her  Boss;  he 
has  come  over  sp>ecially  to  play  in  this,  his  first 
British  picture. 

Another  comparatively  new  Hollywood  star, 
June  Knight,  plays  opjKJsite  Bartlett,  in  the  role 
of  "Shari"  ;  Junefirstswam  (or maybe " floated " 
is  a  better  word)  into  my  ken  in  Broadway  Melody 
of  1936,  in  which  she  danced  divinely. 

She  has  made  several  other  films  in  Hollywood 
(which,  by  the  way,  hapf>ens  to  be  her  birth- 
place) but  this  is  her  first  British  picture. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  has  not  been  absolutely 
fixed  as  I  write,  but  the  following  are  exp>ected 
to  figure  in  it  :  Fred  Emney,  Athene  Seyler, 
Richard  Dolman,  Cameron  Hall,  Paul  Blake,  and 
Joan  Hickson. 

Girls  in  Bed 

The  Lilac  Domino  was  a  war- baby,  having  been 
bom  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  London,  in 
February,  1918;  and  it  certainly  grew  into  a 
healthy  child,  running  for  747  consecutive 
performances. 

Fred  Zelnik,  who  directed  the  Capitol-Grafton 
film  Southern  Roses  (the  first  to  be  made  at 
Denham) ,  is  in  charge  of  this  one,  which  is  being 
produced  at  the  Welwyn  studios. 

We  seem  to  have  embarked  on — no,  mounted, 
I  mean — a  cycle  of  girls'  dormitory  films. 

She  Got  What  She  Wanted,  in  which  Rod  La 
Rocque  and  Tucker  Maguire  are  playing  at 
the  J .  H.  Studios  at  Elstree,  has  most  of  its  fun  in 
a  girls'  boarding-school;  and  the  first  shots  taken 
of  The  Lilac  Domino  were  set  in  a  schoolgirls' 


dormitory,  the  girls  including  Isabel  Scaife, 
Joan  Newell,  Sylvia  Marriott,  Flora  Milne,  and 
Daphne  Raglan. 

Wen,  it's  a  venue  with  great  possibilities. 

Realism 

Ihave  the  honour  to  report  that  the  new  Jack 
Hulbert-Cicely  Courtneidge  comedy  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  originally  titled  The  Counfs 
Livery,  has  been  changed. 

You  may  remember  that  I  pointed  out  that  this 
title  was  capable  of  misinterpretation.  Gau- 
mont-Britdsh  have  decided  to  take  my  tip,  and 
have  re-named  it  Take  My  Tip — a  clever  title, 
as  appUed  to  a  story  of  nobility  posing  as  domestic 
servants. 

A  great  and  startUng  concession  to  realism  is 
made  in  this  production .  Those  of  you  who  watch 
our  kinematic  progress  with  real  soUcitude  wiU 
be  deeply  interested  to  hear  that  the  barber 
presiding  over  the  barber-shop  in  the  barber- 
shop sequence  is  no  fake  barber  or  dummy 
barber,  but  a  real  barber,  a  genuine  bcirber. 

I  am  also  quite  credibly  informed  that  his 
name  is  George  Partleton,  but  I  don't  know  how 
much  importance  you  will  be  prepared  to  attach 
to  that. 

To  me  it's  more  important  that  Herbert  Mason 
is  directing. 


Dust  Up 


Under  the  supervision  of  producer  Erich 
Pommer  there  was  an  unholy  dust-up  at 
Denham  this  week,  when  shots  were  taken  of  a 
quarrel  among  soldiers  on  board  the  troopship 
in  his  new  film,  Troopship. 

As  a  result  of  Pommer' s  passion  for  realism, 
a  number  of  black  eyes  and  sore  heads  will  be 
nursed  over  Christmas ;  the  set  was  Uttered  with 
broken  furniture,  and  a  pugnacious  time  was  had 
by  aU. 

This  film  wiUl  show  the  repercussions  on  a  large 
number  of  different  strata  of  Society  when  a 
ship-load  of  troops  who  have  come  home  on 
leave  are  ordered  off  on  foreign  service  again 
immediately. 

The  Colonel  and  his  lady  are  played  by  Leslie 
Banks  and  Flora  Robson.  This,  my  hearties, 
is  going  to  be  a  film  to  see. 
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SHOT  BY  PHIL  LONERGAN 


AS  the  result  of  her  coming  marriage 
to  Buddy  Rogers,  Mary  Pickford 
admits  that  Pickfair,  her  famous 
home,  is  to  let  or  for  sale.  Buddy 
plans  a  ranch  home,  and  Mary  is 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  idea. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  when  Mary, 
as  is  the  custom  of  film  stars  contemplating 
matrimony,  declared  that  she  was  not 
engaged  to  young  Mr.  Rogers.  Hollj^ood 
smiled.  The  film  colony  has  been  there 
before  ! 

The  couple  say  that  the  wedding  will  take 
place  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  they  will 
both  be  in  England,  so  they  may  have 
a  London  wedding. 

About  the  only  way  for  Mary  to  occupy 
Pickfair  with  her  new  husband  would  be  to 
change  the  name,  which  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  Douglas  Fairbanks,  sen.  ! 

A  Deep  Mystery 

Hollywood  is  wondering  Avhy  Charlie  ChapUn 
refuses  to  say  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
been  married  to  Paulette  Goddard  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  Sphinx  has  nothing  on  the 
tacitom  Uttle  English  star.  Paulette  is  as 
inscrutable  as  Charlie,  showing  that  a  woman 
can  keep  a  secret  if  she  so  desires  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  records  of  marriages 
have  been  scanned  in  aJl  cities  visited  by  the 
pair  during  the  past  year  or  so,  as  a  Chaplin 
marriage  licence  would  be  a  great  story  for  any 
newspaper. 

But  at  present  everyone  is  guessing. 

Stars  in  Seclusion 

All  of  Hollywood's  most  famous  stars 
are  well  represented  on  the  walls  of 
the  Ambassador  Hotel's  exclusive  and 
novel  Turf  and  Field  Club,  a  private 
cocktail  lounge  of>en  only  to  members, 
which  includes  many  film  celebrities. 

In  this  sumptuous  room,  which  can  be 
opened  only  by  a  member's  key,  are  cari- 
catures of  every  celebrated  film  luminary, 
under  which  the  stars  have  written  a 
genial  or  humorous  note  to  Ben  Frank, 


Henry  Fonda  and 
Sylvia  Sidney  star 
in  Walter 
Warner's  "  You 
Only  Live  Once." 
This  is  the  first 
film  they  have 
made  since  their 
return  to  America. 


managing  director    of    the    famous  hostelry. 

Mae  West,  Marion  Davies,  CharUe  Chaplin, 
Anna  Sten,  Carole  Lombard,  Mary  Brian,  and 
EUidie  Robinson,  to  mention  a  few,  are  displayed 
prominently. 

Stars  like  the  place,  because  there  they  secure 
a  temporary  respite  from  autograph  hunters. 

A  Rumour  Denied 

Irene  Dunne,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New  York,  declares  there  is  no  basis 
for  reports  that  she  intends  to  adopt  a  child 
from  the  famous  Cradle  in  Evanston,  IlUnois, 
which  h£is  given  many  orphans  to  Hollywood  stars. 

At  the  present  time.  Miss  Dunne  says  she  is 
very  much  occupied  selecting  furnishings  for 
her  new  home  in  Holmby  Hills. 

Modem  Trilby 

Mae  West  has  now  another  claim  to  fame. 
Emile  Rigadoux,  noted  sculptor,  was 
asked  by  the  actress  to  make  a  cast  of  her  feet. 
He  did  so,  and  repwrts  that  she  has  the  most 
perfect  feet  in  Hollywood.     They  are  also  in 


proper  proportion  to  her  figure.    Her  feet  are 
size  4-B. 

So  feminine  fans,  if  you  have  a  4-B  foot 
without  blemishes,  you  are  in  Mae  West's  class  ! 

Sky  Diversions 

Whilst  chatting  vdth  a  charming  httle 
stewardess  of  the  United  Air  Lines,  I 
learned  that  movie  stars  all  have  their  own 
method  for  whiling  away  time  when  aloft  in  a 
'plane. 

Robert  Taylor  makes  photographs  of  the 
landscape  below  and  the  cloud  formations; 
Wallace  Beery  reads  detective  stories;  Hugh 
Herbert  sings  to  himself  and  watches  the 
scenery;  Stuart  Erwin  works  wire  puzzles  and 
Mary  Brian  catches  up  with  her  correspondence. 

Mother  Made  Them ! 

A big  flurry  was  caused  in  the  Brown  Derby 
when  Jack  Oakie's  famous  mother,  Mrs. 
Eveljm  Oflfield,  arrived  with  several  pumpkin 
pies  which  she  induced  the  management  to 
serve  to  a  number  of  her  friends  equally  well 
known  in  the  film  colony,  who  chanced  to  be 
present. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  minntes  until  all  the 
delicacies  had  entirely  disaippeared,  dispatched 
by  such  stalwart  pie  fanciers  as  Pat  O  Brien, 
Lionel  Stander,  Victor  McLaglen,  James  Caguey 
and  Fred  MacMurray. 

I  have  partaken  of  Mrs.  OflSeld's  pumpkin 
pies  and  know  they  are  most  satisfying. 

Three  Smart  Girls 

Deanna  Durbin,  Nan  Grey  and  Barbara  Reid, 
playing  the  leading  roles  in  Three  Smart 
Girls  for  Universal,  must  be  smart,  for  a  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Whittier  College  says 
they  are. 

The  learned  man  arrived  at  the  studio  accom- 
panied by  inteUigence  testing  machines  aud 
other  psychological  material,  and,  after  giving 
the  girls  the  once-over,  reported  that  they  were 
a  grade  above  the  average  for  their  age. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the  girls  are  really 
so  smart.  Readers  of  my  page  will  recall  that 
they  all  fell  out  of  a  sailboat  whilst  doing  a 
water  scene  in  Three  Smart  Girls  ! 

Carillo's  Side-line 

Leo  CariUo  demonstrates  that  all  actors  are 
not  improvident,  for  he  recently  built  a  big 
apartment  house  in  Santa  Monica,  and  has  just 
launched  a  new  realty  venture  in  Hollywood. 

The  new  venture  is  to  be  known  as  "  Carillo's 
Corral,"  and  will  consist  of  a  group  of  unique 
Spanish  structures  in  Vine  Street,  near  Holly- 
wood Boulevard. 

These  will  include  several 
novel  shops  and  a  unique  out- 
door kitchen  in  which  guests  can 
cook  their  own  barbecue  dinners 
or  blend  their  own  salads. 

Ground  has  already  been 
broken  and  the  project  will 
be  completed  during  January. 

Odd  Footage 

Robert    Taylor's    fan  mail 
averages  9,000  letters  and 
postcards  weekly. 

«         ♦  ♦ 
Clark   Gable   is  planning  a 
trip  around  the  world   in  an  _ 
automobUe  trailer.  t% 


T'RIANGLE  drama  approach- 
ed  from  a  novel  angle  in 
which  Miriam  Hopkins  makes  her 
British  screen  debut.  Written 
and  directed  by  Walter  Reisch, 
it  has  a  strong  cast  including 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  Sebastian 
Shaw  and  Rex  Harrison.  Right, 
Sebastian  Shaw  as  the  actor  in 
Othello,  a  stcige  presentation  of 
which  is  a  highlight  of  the  film. 


Left:  Ann  Williams 
(.Miriam  Hopkins),  secretary 
to  a  dramatic  critic,  is 
brought  to  task  by  him  for 
having  altered  his  critique  of 
"  Othello "  and  so  made 
Edmond  Davey  {Sebastian 
Shaw)  famous  over-night. 


Left :  Barbara 
Hal  ford  (Gertrude 
Lawrence),  Davey' s 
wife,  pleads  with  Ann 
to  give  up  her 
husband  whom  she 
has  learnt   to  love. 

Right:  Tommy 
(Tommy  Stapleton), 
a  young  sub-editor 
telb  Anne  that  he  is 
in  love  with  her,  but 
her  affections  are 
fixed  on  the  actor, 
Davey. 


"^HE  versatile  Irene  Dunne,  at  home  in 
drama  as  well  as  musicals,  successfully 
tackles  comedy  here  as  a  repressed  small  town 
spinster  who  writes  a  daring  best  seller  and  tries 
to  live  up  to  it.  Melvyn  Douglas  is  an  excellent 
romantic  partner  for  Miss  Dunne  and  three  fine 
character  performances  are  contributed  by  those 
reliable  veterans.  Spring  Byington,  Margaret 
McWade  and  Elisabeth  Risdon.  Richard 
Boleslawski  directed. 


The  sophisticated  Michael  Grant  twitted  Theodora  about  her  primness.      That  is  why 

Theodora  went  wild." 


I  and  Melvyn  Doug- 
It  ideal  new  talkie 
\is  as  delightful  as  a 
lu  she  has  been  as  a 
\:tress  in  the  past. 


Grant  follows  Theodora  from  the  city  to  her  New  England  home,  where  her  conduct  causes  d 

■  ilw  /  if 
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r^EORGE  O'BRIEN  has 
^  one  of  his  biggest  roles 
for  years  as  Darxiel  Boone, 
the  famous  Ameri<;an 
pioneer  who  led  the  coloni- 
sation of  Kentucky  in  1775. 
Heather  Angel  and  Ralph 
Forbes  are  also  in  the  cast. 


Virginia 
(Heather 
Angel), daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John 
Randolph 
(played  by 
Huntley  Gor- 
don), gives 
Boone  added 
incentive  t  o 
ensure  the 
success  of  the 
expedition. 


hAarloive  (Rnlph  Forbes),  a  lawyer  and  secret  agent  for  politicians  who  subse- 
quently claim  Boone's  new  land,  is  accused  of  shirking  his  duty  to  protect  the  rest 
of  the  party.    The  colonists  are  continually  faced  by  the  menace  of  hostile  Indian 
tribes,  and  renegade  white  men. 

Boone  charges  \1arlowe  ivith  his  betrayal  of  the  settlers.    The  film  is  based  on  the 
exploits  of  one  of  America's  greatest  frontier  heroes,  who  was  robbed  of  his 
rewards  by  political  string-pulling. 
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Far  from  ideal  was  the  licence  bureau  Mike  had  chosen ;  dingy  and  drab, 
presided  over  by  a  clerk  kept  busy  tying  the  knot  at  tux>  dollars  a  time. 


Freely  based  on  the  film 
"The  Bride  Walks  Out,* 


by  permission 
Pictures  Ltd. 


of 
See 


Radio 


the  Screens  Now  "  feature, 
I  page  28,  for  the  full  cast 
I  and  Lionel  Collier's  criti-  ! 
j        cism  of  this  film.  ! 

i  i 


CN  a  Coney  Island  plea- 
sure boat,  not  for  the 
first  time,  Mike  Martin, 
surveyor,  earning  thirty- 
five    dollars  a  week, 
expressed  his   conviction  to  his 
betrothed  that  wives  shouldn't 
work. 

Overlooking  the  moonlit  river. 
Ccirolyn  Wells  thereupon  resigned 
herself  to  the  vanished  gilt  from 
the  gingerbread  of  romance.  Two 
minutes  ago  she  had  felt  romantic, 
escaping  with  Mike  into  the  cool 
from  the  saloon  where  he  had 
whirled  her  back  and  forth  in  a 
particularly  hot  dance  number.  So 
long  as  Mike  with  golden  hair  any 
woman  would  be  proud  to  own, 
and  a  hundred-per-cent.  virility, 
allowed  his  personality  to  do  the 
talking,  Carolyn  was  in  harmony. 
It  was  his  expressed  predilection 
for  stay-at-home  wives  that 
jangled,  this  insistence  that  a 
paltry  thirty-five  dollars  was  a 
hving  for  two. 

"  Hut  women  work  all  the  time," 
she  arfjued.  "  If  I  choo.se  to  get  my 
fifty  dollars  a  week  as  a  manne(|uin 
ami  have  all  the  thinf»s  I  want, 
rather  than  work  in  the  kitchen,  why 
shoakln't  I  ?    .\nswer  me  that." 

"I  can't.  My  reason  agrees  v/ith 
you,  but  there's  something  in  me 
that's  stronger  than  reavm.  Ever 
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since  I  wjis  a  boy,  I've  dreamed  of 
laying  the  world  at  the  feet  of  the 
right  girl.  You  are  the  right  girl 
you  know." 

"Am  I?  "  When  Mike  wandered 
off  about  ideals,  Carolyn  most 
doubted  the  fact. 

Yet  something  in  Mike  which 
enabled  him  to  swarm  up  a  tele- 
graph pole  and  stay  there  grappling 
with  refractory  wires,  made  his  arms 
tighten  round  Carolyn. 

"  What  are  we  doing.  What's  all 
this  talking  about,"  he  murmured. 

Though  emotionally  swayed, 
Carolyn's  reason  told  her  she  was 
doing  a  foolish  thing  in  agreeing  to 
Mike's  proposal  that  they  should 
marry  in  next  day's  lunch  hour.  If 
he  had  dreams  about  marriage,  so 
had  she  about  a  wedding  day.  Far 
from  ideal  wa-s  the  licence  bureau 
.Mike  had  chosen;  dingy,  drab, 
presided  over  by  a  clerk  kept  busy 
tying  the  knot  at  two  dollars  a  time. 

Mike  was  late  for  the  appointment 
—fault  numlxjr  two.  In  a  huff, 
Carolyn  was  leaving  when  hauled 
back   from   the  elevator  by  Paul 


his  boon  companion,  a  gloomy  indi- 
vidual whose  imlighted  cigar 
appeared  a  permanent  fixture  to 
one  side  of  his  month. 

■  Skip  the  '  for  better  for  worse — 
take  thee  in  sickness  and  in  health  ' 
I  know  it  all  by  heart,"  Mike  said, 
hunting  in  his  pockets. 

"Mike,  no.  We  can't  do  it  that 
way.  I  want  to  walk  down  an 
aisle  miles  long  with  thousands  of 
bridesmaids,  hundreds  of  ushers 
and  tons  and  tons  of  flowers," 
Carolyn  w^ailed. 

"  T  isten  honey.    You  can  divorce 

1  J  me  and  I'U  marry  you  again  the 
way  you  want,  but  right  now  I've 
got  to  get  back  to  my  job." 

What  did  it  matter  that  Mike 
clinched  the  matter  by  producing 
the  money  and  stamping  the  Ucence 
himself?  Carolyn  was  miserable 
and  said  so.  WTien  her  husband  let 
faH  a  remark  about  waiting  till 
September,  his  holiday  month,  for 
a  honejTUOon,  she  felt  more  miser- 
able and  said  so  with  fervour 
amounting  to  hysteria.  A  police- 
man took  part  by  reproving  them 
for  quarrelling  and  ordering  them  out. 
"Take  that  dizzy  dame  and  scram," 
Carolyn  believed  were  the  words 
uttered  by  the  officer.  She  was  far 
too  busy  crying  to  realise  that  Mike's 
response  was  to  sock  him  on  the 
jaw.  The  result  was  as  to  be 
expected.  Alter  a  few  hours  in  the 
cells  Mike  was  brought  to  trial. 

Carolyn  waiting  for  his  case  to 
come  on,  tried  to  soothe  her  misery 
by  watching  the  other  prisoners. 
Like  the  bureau  she  found  them  drab 
and  singularly  uninteresting.  Sud- 
denly she  saw  a  young  man  take  the 
pri.soner's  stand.  He  was  in  evening 
dress  and  had  a  frank,  devil-may- 
care  expression  which  survived  his 
being  finetl  twenty  dollars  for 
starting  a  strike  at  a  night  club. 
He  paid  the  fine.  She  saw  him 
look  at  her;  next  he  was  sitting 
beside  her  saying. 

"Don't  you  know  you're  the 
loveliest  woman  I've  ever  seen? 
Do  get  some  mutual  friend  to  intro- 
duce us." 

Mad  of  course  I  All  the  same  the 
incident,  on  Mike's  being  charged, 
enabled  Carolyn  to  approach  the 
judge  and  make  a  carefully-planned 


plea.  "Your  honour,  please  it  was 
my  fault.  I'm  Mrs.  Michael  Martin. 
I  started  the  whole  thing  when  we 
were  being  married  this  afternoon. 
It  wasn't  his  fault  at  all  .  .  .  please 
judge  " 

"Thirty  days  or  fifty  dollars  fine," 
His  Honour  said  as  one  who  is 
conferring  a  favour. 

"  I've  got  fifty  dollars  in  the 
apartment  but  I  didn't  want  you  to 
go  there  until  1  took  you  myself," 
Mike  confessed. 

"  I'd  be  very  glad  to  advance  yon 
the  money  if  it's  any  help,"  the 
young  man  was  speaking.  "  You've 
heard  my  name . . .  Hugh  McKenzie." 

"That'll  be  swell  of  you,  Mike 
affirmed  frankly.  "I'll  pay  yon 
soon  as  we  get  home.  Better  come 
with  us  right  now." 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached 
the  staircase  outside  the  flat  that 
Carolyn  was  to  call  home.  Mike 
opened  up  with  his  latchkey. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen. 

"Sorry  I  forgot  to  have  the 
electricity  turned  on,"  Mike 
apologised.  "Take  a  look  at  this 
chair."  With  the  help  of  matches 
and  Hugh's  cigarette-lighter,  the 
apartment  was  vaguely  explored. 
It  pleased  Carolyn  that  Hugh  was 
very  nice  about  the  fifty  dollars, 
hesitating  to  take  it  when  he  heard 
it  had  been  intended  for  honeymoon 
expenses  and  doing  so  when  Mike 
insisted.  Finally  he  touched  his 
top  hat  and  murmured  quaintly, 
"  Forgive  an  old  man  his  peccadil- 
loes," before  departing. 

Life  for  the  next  three  months  was 
like  that,  letting  things  go  as  far 
as  she  dared  and  pulling  herself  up 
with  a  jerk.  E.xpenses  were  the 
trouble.  Carolyn  had  no  notion  of 
running  a  home  economically  and 
didn't  profKJse  to  try.  Instead  she 
ran  bills,  went  to  the  sales  with 
Mattie,  Paul's  middle-aged,  humorous 
wife  and  came  home  with  another 
new  dress  that  wasn't,  strictly 
speaking,  wanted. 

The  pulling-np  part  consi.sted  in 
the  reminder  from  within  that  a 
reckoning  day  was  bound  to  come, 
particularly  as  in  the  meantime, 
Mike  thought  the  weekly  budget  ws»s 
not  being  exceeded. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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RICHARD 
HUDnUT  creates 


mflK€UP 

FACE  POWDER 
ROUGE  •  LIPSTICK  •  MASCARA 
EYE  SHADOW 


I, 


.t's  tKe  New  Idea:  it  is  looical; 
and  its  sound  commonsense  is  drawing 
excited  crowds  to  tKe  Beauty  Counters 
everywliere.  Few  women  liave  ever 
known  Low  to  clioose  their  correct 
Makeup  s  never  before  has  there  been 
any  Key  to  matching  and  relating  the 
shades  in  Cosmetics  which  are  correct 
together. 

Hudnut  Scientists  set  out  to  find 
a  rehahle  clue  .  .  .  and  they  came  upon 
the  astounding  fact  that  Nature  has 
given  to  every  woman  a  Personality 
colour :  a  colour  definitely  related  to 
Hair  and  Shin  Pigmentation  .  .  .  the 
colour  of  her  Eyes. 

This  Personality  Colour  is  the 
Key  to  your  Type  .  .  .  your  Eyes  are 
proved  to  he  a  sure  Guide  to  the  Makeup 
you  should  use.  You  have  always 
instinctively  dressed  to  your  Eyes  .  .  . 
worn  Blue  to  emphasise  Blue  Eyes  .  .  . 


worn  Orange  to  deepen  the  heauty  of 
Brown  Eyes.  As  with  clothes  so  w  ith 
Makeup.  Richard  Hudnut  have  created 
Eye-Matched  Makeup,  a  series  of  match- 
ing Cosmetics.  Each  item  is  related  in 
shades  that  hiend  correctly  together: 
keyed  in  turn  to  Blue,  Brown,  Hazel 
and  Grey  Eyes. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  BOX 

Asb  your  Chemist,  Hairdresser  or  Perfumer, 
for  the  generous  Trial  Box  containing  the 
complete  series  keyed  to  your  Type  :  Price 
3/6.  Choose  yours  from  the  colour  list 
alongside. 
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Please  send  me  free.  Richard  Hudnut  Eye  -  Matched  Makeup  Booklet 
on  the  Art  of  Makeup,  with  large  trial  sachet  of  Face  Powder. 
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THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT 


(Continued 


Reckoning  day  arrived  however 
on  New  Year's  eve  in  the  blufi  person 
of  Air.  Donovan  of  the  Acme  Furnish- 
ing Company. 

"Don't  you  think  you  should  be  in 
bed  ?  "  Carolyn  said  hopefully,  mind- 
ful of  her  visitor's  appaUing  cold 
and  the  snow  which  had  been  falling 
since  midnight. 

"Thank  you.  I'm  in  perfect 
health.  One  payment  only  in  three 
months.  The  Acme  company  is 
very  disappointed  in  you,  Mrs. 
Martin.  A-tish-oo.  It  just  isn't 
cricket,"  Mr.  Donovan  countered 
and  calling  his  minions  proceeded  to 
a  systematic  removal  of  the  apart- 
ment furniture.  Fortunately  the 
telephone  remained  for  Carolyn  to 
answer  when  it  rang.  She  returned 
the  instrument  to  the  floor  and 
addressed  Mattie  whose  genicil 
presence  in  time  of  stress  made  up 
for  much  that  Wcis  lacking  in 
mahogany. 

''Mike  wants  us  to  bring  his  and 
Paul's  dress  clothes  with  a  bite  of 
something  to  the  ofBce.  He's  blow- 
ing fifty  dollars  on  a  New  Year's 
celebration.  The  >iartin  tradition," 
he  says. 

"Rather  a  shock  for  him  to  find 
he  hasn't  a  bed  to  sleep  it  off  on," 
was  Mattie's  contribution  to 
Carolyn's  endeavour  to  see  the 
funny  side. 

"And  aU  these  months  he's 
thought  I've  been  getting  on  so 
nicely,"  she  said  soberly.  "When 
he  finds  out  the  truth  it'll  be  like  a 
bridge  he's  built  collapsing."  She 
was  trying  to  hide  her  own  sense  of 
collapse  made  more  acute  by  the 
removal  of  the  room's  last  two  chairs 
when  a  figure  appeared  in  the  open 
doorway,  a  debonnair  figure  of  a 
young  man  with  a  magnum  in  each 
hand. 

"Champagne  !  Come  right  in," 
Mattie  invited. 

"  Spring  cleaning  already  ?  "  Hugh 
inquired. 

"No.  Just  starting  early.  Out 
with  the  old  and  in  with  the  new," 


Carolyn  explained.  She  could  joke 
now.  What  followed  was  a  joke, 
accentuated  every  time  Hugh,  sitting 
on  the  floor  beside  her,  filled  her 
glass.  Ultimately  the  furniture 
removers  were  asked  to  participate 
in  the  toasts.  Two  of  tiiem  must 
have  hauled  back  the  piano,  for 
Carolyn  had  hazy  recollections  of 
accompanying  the  party  which 
included  Mr.  Donovan,  stifling 
sneezes  at  intervals,  in  singing  "Ole 
Virginy." 

Awakening  to  reality  occurred  par- 
tially in  the  elevator  where,  after 
Hugh  had  gone,  Caroline  and  Mattie, 
too  overcome  to  make  the  requested 
journey  to  the  office,  remaincKl  until 
discovered  by  their  respvective  and 
anxious  husbands.  In  one  way  the 
delay  was  an  advantage  for  Mike 
arguing  that  there  was  no  time  to 
waste,  insisted  that  he  and  Paul 
should  change  in  the  elevator. 
ReUef  at  not  having  immediately  to 
face  the  music,  in  Carolyn  Wcis  short- 
lived. By  the  time  the  chosen 
rendezvous  was  reached,  her  mood 
no  more  favoured  balloons  and  paper 
streamers  than  that  of  any  other 
woman  who  has  invited  forgetful- 
ness  by  premature  conviviality. 

"Mike,  do  you  mind  if  I  go  back 
to  work,"  she  said  desperately  at 
the  supper  table,  Mattie  and  Paul 
having  decided  to  dance. 

"A  fine  time  to  puU  something 
like  that  on  New  Year's  Eve  at  ten 
dollars  a  plate,"  Mike  retorted. 

"Well,  I'm  tired  of  playing 
governess  to  a  three-room  apart- 
ment and  a  canary." 

"  A  id  I  thought  you  were  a  nice 
xV.  home-loving  wife,"  Mike  claim- 
ed acridly.  The  old  quarrel  flared 
anew.  At  twelve  o'clock,  Mike 
having  forged  his  way  to  the  door, 
Carolyn  was  left  to  bite  her  lips  in  a 
roomful  of  couples  holding  hands 
and  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Joined  by  Mattie  and  Paul,  she  at 


Carolyn  went  with  Mattie  and  alas  came  home 
unth  another  new  dress  that  wasn't,  strictly 
speaking,  wanted 


once  declared  she  must  go  home. 
Going  up  the  apartment  stairs  she 
ran  into  Mike,  dodging  him  per- 
sistantiy  till  his  arms  went  round 
her  and  a  passer-by  was  heard  to 
remark  something  about  "glad  to 
think  that  they  were  married." 

But  ,  even  in  the  warmth  of 
reconciliation,  the  empty  apeirtment 
had  to  be  faced.  Already  ilike  was 
fitting  his  key.  Desperate,  Carolyn 
stalled.  "Mike  .  .  .  you're  not  angry 
now.    Say  you  love  me.    Do  you-?  " 

"Mildly  in  a  forious  kind  of  way." 

"  Kiss  me." 

"Seems  like  old  times  kissing  you 
in  the  hallway."  One  more  embrace 
while  Carolyn  wished  there  and  then 
to  die,  then  Mike  again  put  in  his 
key.  In  another  few  seconds  what 
would  he  be  saying  ?  The  few  seconds 
passed.  Mike  after  clicking  on  the 
light  had  not  spoken.  He  had  not 
spoken  because  the  room  was  not 
empty.  Through  the  open  door 
Carolyn  could  see  that  the  rest  of  the 
apartment  was  also  as  it  had  been 
before  the  onslaught  of  Mr.  Donovan. 
Piano,  divan,  fireside  chair,  centre 
table-aU  were  in  place  and  on  the 
music  stool  a  bucket  containing  ice 
and  a  bottle  hung  round  with  a 
note.  "I  came  by  and  found  the 
place  looking  rather  empty,  so  I 
left  something  to  make  it  look  more 
like  home.  Hugh  McKenzie,  the 
man  with  the  dreamy  eyes,"  it  read. 

To  Carolyn  that  moment  meant 
the  gingerbread  of  romance  lavish 
in  untouched  gilt.  But  as  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  more  ordinary 
type  of  gingerbread,  she  found  she 
had  to  pay. 

To  go  back  to  the  mannequin's 
job,  engage  her  one-time  negro 
maid  to  cook,  pay  Hugh  off  in  instal- 
ments and  keep  Mike  in  the  dark 
about  all  three  facts,  was  Carolyn's 
method  of  squaring  matters  with  her 
conscience.  It  ended  in  Mike's 
discovery  of  the  triple  deception,  her 
fury  and  departure  from  home, 
prior  to  filing  a  petition  for 
divorce  in  the  Supreme  Court  against 
Michael  Martin. 

Hugh's  attitude  to  the  affair 
prov^  a  complete  surprise.  Carolyn 
had  never  dreamed  that  on  her 
account  the  rich  playboy  would  cut 
out  drinks,  take  on  the  managership 
of  his  flourishing  furniture  store  and 
propose  marriage.  But  though  he 
introduced  his  father  and  took 
her  over  the  apartment  prepared  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  McKenzie, 
Carolyn  couldn't  bring  herself  to 
say  "yes."  She  had  had  enough  of 
marriage. 

His  invitation  to  join  the  house- 
party  at  his  week-end  cottage  on  the 
coast  could  less  easily  be  refused. 
For  a  few  days  she  could  relax  in  the 
joyous  knowledge  that  whatever 
sport  was  the  order  of  the  day,  she 
would  be  Hugh's  chosen  companion. 

He  was  in  fact  teaching  her  to 
fish  from  the  foreshore,  his  arms 
guiding  hers,  lips  refraining  from 
touching  the  back  of  her  head  when 
Mattie's  unmistakeable  voice  sounded 
along  the  beach  and  Mattie's  breath- 
less figure  came  into  view  by  the 
drawn-up  boats. 

"Carolyn  ...  I'm  sorry  but  I  made 
Paul  bring  me.    He's  got  to  talk 
to  you  about  Mike." 
"  Is  he  hurt  ?  " 

"No.  He  will  be  if  you  don't 
stop  him  from  going  to  South 
America.  He's  got  a  job  in  the 
wilds  and  its  a  fifty-to-one  chance 
he  won't  get  back  alive.  He's  only 
doing  it  on  account  of  the  big 
.screw;  says  he  must  have  it  to  give 
to  you.  Carolyn,  you  must  stop 
him.    The  boat  sails  in  an  hour." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  McKenzie  would 
loan  us  one  of  his  high-powered 


cars,"  Paul  put  in.  Hugh  ignored 
the  irony.  "It's  all  very  well." 
he  said.  "  Is  love  a  luxury  only  the 
poor  can  afford.  Just  because  I 
have  a  miUion  dollars  why  can't  I 
love  Carolyn  too?  If  I  take  her 
down  to  the  dock,  I'U  lose  her.'", 
"Please,  Hugh." 

"Then  you  are  throwing  me  back 
like  the  fish  we  caught  just  now." 

Despite  the  darkness,  in  the  eyes 
searching  hers,  Carolyn  saw  the  real 
man  reflected .  "Do  you  love  him  ?  " 
Hugh  persisted. 

"No,"  she  said  untruthfully,"  bat 
I  can't  let  anyone  die  over  me." 

"You  can't  keep  me  from  that 
Carolyn.    Let's  go." 

Doing  ninety,  the  car  reached  the 
dock.  Mike's  fair  head  was  dis- 
tinguishable above  the  crowd  moving 
up  the  gangplank.  Carolyn  seized 
his  arm. 

"Mike  .  .  .  Mike,  you  can't  go. 
I'm  your  wife.  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  this  for  me.  You  promised  to 
love  and  honour.  ..." 

"Nonsense.  The  papers  your 
lawyer  served  on  me  relieve  me  of 
that  responsibihty.    Let  me  go." 

"It's  a  grand  gesture  Mike  and  it 
isn't  necessary." 

"All  ashore  that's  going  ashore," 
shouted  a  steward.  Mike  moved 
resolutely  towards  the  plank. "  Won't 
you  even  stay  if  I  keep  house 
properly  and  learn  to  cook  ?  " 
Carolyn  entreated.  Something 
stronger  than  love  for  Hugh  was 
behind  the  words.  Indeed  she  had 
forgotten  him  though  he  stood  in 
the  background  talking  hurriedly 
and  emphatically  to  his  chauffeur. 
Moreover  she  didn't  recognise  Hugh's 
man  as  he  came  up  to  Mike  and 
after  3ome  rather  vague  remarks 
about  not  liking  his  face,  dealt  an 
attempted  knock-out.  Instantiy 
Mike  closed  with  him.  The  two 
were  stiH  struggling  when  Paul 
joined  the  contest.  The  fight  became 
general.  Carolyn  heard  the  hoot  of 
sirens  as  the  ship  left  the  dock. 
Someone  shouted  "police."  By 
the  time  two  uniformed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law  with  one  plain- 
clothesman  arrived  at  the  quay- 
side, Paul's  position  justified  the 
shout  from  Mattie.    "He's  dead." 

"  Just  knocked  out  cold  that's 
all,"  pronounced  an  officer  kneeling. 
"  Who  started  this  ?    Here  you  " 

"This  is  a  frame-up  to  keep  me 
here.  I  can  explain,"  protested 
Mike. 

"Certainly,"  Carolyn  declared. 
"I'm  his  wife  and  he's  deserting 
me." 

"Charged  with  assault  and 
abandoning  his  wife,"  the  office 
repeated.  "Take  him  to  the  p>atrol 
wagon."  Seeing  JVIike  hustled  pro- 
testing into  the  vehicle,  Carolyn 
tried  her  best  powers  of  p>ersuasion. 
"Officer  we've  been  very  naughty," 
she  pleaded  to  Authority  standing 
by  the  wagon  door.  "We  were 
only  fooling.  You  see  I  was  trying 
to  keep  my  husband  from  getting 
on  the  boat  and  he.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  !  you  were  trying  to  keep 
him  from  getting  on  the  boat  eh?  " 

"Get  in  there,  get  in  there," 
ordered  the  plain-clothesman  arriv- 
ing on  the  scene.  "  Yes,  I  mean  you, 
young  woman."  Stumbling  in  at 
the  ungentle  touch  as  the  wagon 
started,  Carolyn  was  too  startled 
to  realise  that  while  she  had  been 
talking  Mike  had  achieved  an  exit 
His  cheery  voice  addressed  her 
from  the  running  board.  "I'll  get 
you  out  of  this  cage,"  he  promised. 
"  I  do  want  my  wife  even  if  she 
is  a  goalbird.  She  put  her  face  to 
the  grille  and  touched  Mike's  lips. 
Neither  of  them  saw  Hugh  alone 
on  the  quay  blowing  her  a  kiss. 
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THE  TENTH  MAN 

^-N  RIAN  DESMOND 
HURST,  the  director 
J  who  was  responsible  for 
Ourselves  Alone,  has  not 
been  so  saccessful  in 
deahng  with  this  adaptation  of 
an  early  Somerset  Maugham  play- 
as  he  was  with  the  story  of  the 
Irish  "troubles." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  loose  ends  and  too  many 
scenes  which  do  not  lead  any- 
where in  particular.  Also,  his 
tempo  is  far  too  leisurely  and 
discoursive  and  takes  a  long  time 
getting  into  its  stride. 

Actually,  the  "meat"  of  the 
plot  is  contained  in  the  last  few 
sequences,  and  even  though  these 
do  provide  some  strong,  well- 
handled  drama,  they  do  not 
counterbalance  the  rather  imper- 
sonal sense  that  characterises  the 
opening. 

John  Lodge  certainly  expresses 
dominant  jxjwer  as  a  ruthless 
business  man  who  had  even 
married  to  advance  his  success 
and  gain  a  lord  as  a  father-in- 
law. 

He  acts  well  and  brings  to 
the  role  a  forceful  personality 
which  brings  him  a  meed  of  syxa- 
pathy  in  spite  of  the  unsympa- 
thetic nature  of  the  part. 

He  is  cast  as  George  Winter 
who,  when  the  picture  opens,  buys 
a  gold  mine  solely  because  his 
business  rival  was  in  the  market 
for  it. 

To  provide  the  large  sum  of 
money  required  for  its  purchase  he 
transforms  trust  stock  to  his  own 
account. 

George  Winter  is  M.P.  for  a  Liver- 
pool division  and  his  chances  in  a 
forthcoming  election  are  seriously 
endangered  by  the  fact  that  his 
wife,  Catherine,  had  decided  to 
divorce  him;  she  had  fallen  in  love 


Qmger  Rogers 

LOOK  out  at  the  hook- 
stalls  and  newsagents 
for  the  lovely  coloured  pic- 
ture of  Girder  Rogers  on  the 
front  cover  of  "  Picturegoer 
Christmas  Annual."  This 
wonderful  annual  contains 
100  all -photogravure  pages 
for  only  sixpence.  You  will 
agree  that  never  before  has 
such  an  excellent  feast  of 
film,  fare  been  produced  at 
this  price — but  it's  selling 
out  fast  and  you  may  miss 
your  copy  unless  you  get  it 
at  once. 


with  another  man  and  her  husband 
had  insulted  her  by  flaunting  his 
women  in  their  home. 

In  spite  of  threats  by  George 
Winter  she  adheres  to  her  purpose 
until  it  is  brought  home  to  her  that 
the  scandal  will  affect  the  career  of 
the  man  she  loves 

Having  gained  his  point.  Winter 
learns  that  the  gold  mine  he  bought 
is  worthless. 

He  fights  the  election  vigorously 
and  wins,  and  in  the  course  of  it  his 
wife  learns  to  respect  him  more  than 
she  had  ever  done. 

Then  his  election  agent  learns 
about  the  trust  money  and  threatens 
him  with  exposurt:. 

Rather  than  face  prison,  George 
Winter  commits  suicide — before  he 
is  told  that  a  rich  vein  of  ore  had 
been  struck  in  the  apparently 
worthless  gold  mine. 

While  John  Ixxlge  is  definitely 
sound  and  makes  even  his  sudden 
change  of  attitude  towards  his  wife 
seem  plausible,  Antoinette  CeUier  is 
not  too  good  in  the  latter  role. 

Hers  is  a  somewhat  nebulous  part 
and  her  acting  stilted. 

Athole  Stewart  gives  a  good 
character  study  of  Winter's  fatuous 
father-in-law. 

As  Ford,  Winter's  friend  and 
election  agent,  CUfford  Evans  is  very 
good  indeed ;  he  will  be  remembered, 
for  his  fine  study  of  a  gunman  in 
Ourselves  Alone. 

An  entirely  superfluous  subsidiary 
romance  is  introduced  by  AUeen 
Marson  as  Catherine's  sister,  and  her 
fiance.  It  is  weak  in  conception 
and  acting. 

George  Graves  supplies  a  modicum 
of  humour  as  one  of  the  election 
committee  and  several  minor  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn. 

Election  scenes  are  very  well  done 
and  strike  a  realistic  note,  which 
atones  in  some  measure  for  the 
vague  sense  of  artificiality  which 
colours  the  preceding  sequences. 

Technical  qualities  are  good,  but 
one  feels  that  in  attempting  to  pad 
out  the  main  theme,  which  depends 
solely  on  a  character  study,  the 
director  has  introduced  too  many 
rather  meaningless  little  scenes 
instead  of  concentrating  on  side- 
Ughts  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  central  figure. 

SABOTAGE 

In  attempting  to  transform  Joseph 
Conrad's  purely  psychological 
novel  Secret  Agent  into  an  action  melo- 
drama, Alfred  Hitchcock  has  been  a 
trifle  ponderous  and  slow,  but  he 
has  also  used  his  characteristically 
pictorial  imagination  to  give  the 
story  a  sense  of  polished  technique 
and  competent  craftmanship. 

The  picture  presents  interesting 
characters  and  provides  (juite  good 
entertainment  although  looked  at 
dispassionately  it  is  all  rather  vague 
and  involved  in  plot. 

It  deals  with  a  Mr.  Verloc,  the 
tool  of  a  foreign  agent,  who  osten- 
sibly runs  a  small  kinema  but  who  is 
engaged  in  acts  of  sabotage  for  an 
interested  unknown  party. 

His    first    achievement    in  this 


Desmond  Tester  and  John  Loder  in  "Sabotage." 


direction  is  to  tamper  with  the 
power  station  of  London  and  throw 
the  city  into  darkness. 

Verloc  hves  over  the  kinema  with 
his  wife  and  her  young  brother, 
Stevie;  she  had  apparently  married 
him  to  provide  a  home  for  the  latter. 

At  the  nearby  greengrocer's,  Ted, 
a  detective,  posing  as  a  shop 
assistant  is  keeping  his  eye  on 
Verloc  as  a  susjject  and  his  eye  also 
smiles  more  kindly  on  his  wife, 
Sylvia. 

Verloc's  employers,  disappointed 
with  the  effect  of  the  black-out  on 
Londoners,  commission  their  agent 
to  place  a  bomb  in  Piccadilly  Tube 
Station  and  blow  up  the  Circus. 

Meanwhile  Ted  has  become  more 
suspicious  but  because  of  a  growing 
affection  for  Sylvia  throws  up  the 
case  and  tackles  Verloc  frankly  when 
he  discovers  several  suspicious  char- 
acters have  visited  him. 

Unable,  because  he  is  being 
watched,  to  place  the  bomb  in 
position  himself,  Verloc  gives  it  in  a 
parcel  to  Stevie  to  be  deUvtied  at 
the  cloakroom  at  Piccadilly. 

Delayed  by  the  Lord  Mayor's 
procession  and  other  less  impwrtant 
incidents  Stevie  is  late  and  while 
travelling  in  a  bus  is  blown  to 
pieces. 

Sylvia  learns  the  news  and  stabs 
Verloc,  while  she  is  almost  in  an 
unconscious  stupor,  with  a  carving 
knife. 

Ted  arrives  to  arrest  Verloc  having 
obtained  sufficient  evidence,  and 
learning  of  the  tragedy  tries  to  make 
Sylvia  run  away  with  him. 

However,  fate  takes  a  hand  and 
the  man  who  had  made  the  bomb 
and  delivered  it  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cage  of  canaries  comes  to  try  and 
regain  possession  of  the  incrimin- 
ating piece  of  evidence. 

He  has  been  trailed  and  finding 
himself  surrounded  blows  the  place 
to  smithereens  with  a  bomb. 

Thus  Sylvia  is  left  free  of  sus- 
picion and  Ted  is  enabled  to  do  his 
duty  and  pursue  his  romance. 

The  London  atmosphere  is  excep- 
tionally good  and  the  scenes  in 
crowded  streets,  in  the  little  kinema, 
and  elsewhere  are  presented  with  a 
full  share  of  realism. 

The  vagueness  about  the  real 
relations  of  V'erloc  and  his  wife  and 
the  motives  underlying  the  at- 
tempted terrorism  is  somewhat 
disconcerting  but  it  is  minimised 
by  the  cleverness  with  which  the 
principal  characters  arc  drawn. 

The  main  climax  in  which  Ted  is 
blown  to  bits  lost  a  lot  of  its  effect, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  by  the 
fact  that  the  suspen.se  was  unduly 
prolonged . 

The  various  incidents  which  hold 


up  the  boy's  progress  to  his  destina- 
tion are  -ngeniously  pictured  but 
they  would  have  been  more  effective 
if  they  had  been  curtailed. 

As  in  all  Hitchcock  films,  the  detail 
touches  are  clever,  but  one  feels 
sometimes  that  they  are  introduced 
more  for  their  own  sake  than  for 
furthering  the  development  of  the 
plot. 

Oscar  Homolka  gives  Verloc  a 
suitable  air  of  mystery  and  acts 
extremely  well  but  as  here  presented 
one  does  not  learn  as  much  as  one 
should  about  the  man's  true 
psychology  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  entire  story. 

Sylvia  Sidney  also  acts  well  and 
rises  to  strong  dramatic  heights  in 
the  scenes  where  she  receives  the 
news  of  her  brother's  death.  Her 
performance  when,  in  the  kinema, 
she  laughs  half  hysterically  at  the 
antics  of  Mickey  Mouse  in  "  Who 
Killed  Cock  Robin  ?  " — an  ominous 
title — is  fine. 

Desmond  Tester  is  natural  and 
unaffected  as  Stevie  and  John 
Loder  is  sound  as  Ted. 

An  vmusually  good  study  of  the 
"  professor,"  a  seemingly  kindly  man 
who  deals  in  deadly  bombs,  is  given 
by  William  Dewhurst;  it  has  just 
the  right  sinister  touch. 

Lionel  Coixier. 

(Sit  the  Screen  Mom 

••*THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT 

Radio.  AmfrUan.  ''A"  certificate. 

Marital  comedy.  Runs  80  minutes. 

Barbara  Staswvck  Carolyn  Martin 

Gene  Raymond  A  Bridegroom 

Robert  Young  Hugh  McKenzie 

Ned  Sparks  Mike's  Friend 

Helen  Broderick.  PaiU's  Wife 

Anita  Colby  A  Saleslady 

Vivian  Oakland  A  Saleslady 

Willie  Best  Sraokie 

Robert  Warwick  ...Mr.  McKenzie 

Billy  Gilbert  Donovan 

Eddy  Dunn  A  Milkman 

Ward  Bond  A  Taxi  Driver 

Edgar  Deeumc  A  Cop 

Wade  Boteler  A  Field  Manager 

James  Farley  A  Store  Detective 

Margaret  Morris  A  Secretary 

Hattie  McDaniels  A  Maid 

Directed  by  Leigh  Jason.  From  story  freely 
based  on  the  film  fry  Marjorv  Williams, 
see  page  2A.    Previeved  November  28,  1036. 

An  amusing  and  generally  very 
human  little  comedy  which 
deals  with  the  harassed  married 
life  of  a  young  man  who  objects  to 
his  wife  doing  anything  but  house- 
work, and  a  young  woman  who  likes 
the  unessentials  of  life,  and  seeing 
that  her  husband  has  not  enough 
money  to  provide  them,  is  ready  to 
take  a  job  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  is  very  good 
as  the  wife  though  she  is  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  her  histrionic 
ability  to  any  very  great  e;xtent, 
and  Gene  Raymond  is  sound  as  the 
(continued  on  page  30) 
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BLUE  &  GOLD  LABEL 


LORD  WARWICK 


MY  HaiYWOOO  ADVENTURE 

As  every  FUmgoer  knows,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  has  broken  into  Hollywood  and 
Stardom  under  the  name  of  Michael  Brooke. 

Commencing  next  Sunday  he  will  contribute  to  the  SUNDAY  GRAPHIC, 
exclusively,  the  most  interesting,  intimate  and  intriguing  Film  Gossip  in  journalism. 

All  Hollywood  is  open  to  him;  he  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  witty  pen,  and 
SUNDAY  GRAPHIC  readers  will  be  fascinated  by  his  weekly  commentary  on 
Hollywood  as  seen  from  within  by  an  Englishman. 

SU  NDAY  GRAPH  IC 
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The  PICTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 
***THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT 
**THE  INTERRUPTED 

HONEYMOON 
•♦FORGET  ME  NOT 
c**EVERYBODY'S  OLD 
MAN 
**HOT  MONEY 
**ALL  IN 
c**FANG  AND  CLAW 
c*BORDER  FLIGHT 

♦SHAKEDOWN 
c*SKULL  AND  CROWN 
*SONS  O'  GUNS 
♦CAFE  MASCOT 
cBOSS  RIDER  OF  GUN 
CREEK 
c^**TRADER  HORN 

(re-issue) 
What  the  asterisks  mean — 

•  *  •  *    An  otustandmg  feature. 

•  •  •    Very  good.        *  *  Good. 

•  Average  entertainment,  c  Also 
suitable  for  children. 


(Continued  from  page  28) 
husband  for  whom,  however,  one 
cannot  raise  much  sympathy. 

Most  of  that  goes  to  Robert 
Young  as  a  wealthy  man-about- 
town  who  falls  for  the  young  bride, 
obtrudes  himself  on  her  company, 
and  is  ready  to  marry  her  when  she 
walks  out  on  her  husband. 

This  love  affair  has  the  effect  of 
reforming  the  lover  who  hitherto 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking 
about  in  a  partially  inebriated 
condition. 

Two  sound  character  studies  are 
given  by  Ned  Sparks  and  Helen 
Broderick  as  a  very  much  married 
older  couple  who  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  quarrelling. 

The  extravagances  of  the  young 
wife,  the  arrival  of  the  broker's  men, 
the  intervention  of  the  wealthy 
young  man,  the  girl's  efforts  to  keep 
her  husband  in  ignorance  about  a 
job  she  had  secured,  which  eventu- 
ally leads  to  their  temporary  separa- 
tion are  all  excellently  depicted  in  a 
human  and  humorous  manner. 

The  dialogue  is  bright  and  snappy, 
and  I-eigh  Jason's  direction  is  shck 
and  sustains  the  interest  very  well. 

••THE  INTERRUPTED 
HONEYMOON 

British  ■  /.ion.      Britiih.      "  A  "  certificate. 

Farce.   Runs  72  minutes. 

CLAi.'Dr  Hi'LBKRT  Vic  for  Hobson 

Francis  L.  Sullivak  Alphonse 

Hi-OH  Wakefield  Uncle  John 

Jake  Cakb..  Greta 

Glenxis  I.ORIMXR  Edith  Hol>son 

KoBB  Wilton  Henry  BHkks 

David  Hokne  Col.  Craddock 

Jack  Hobbs  George 

SIartita  Hi  nt  Nora  Briggs 

Ianise  Berry  Arlette 

Helen  Have  Aunt  Harriet 

Wally  I'atch  Policeman 

Hal  Walters  Valet 

Directed  hv  I^ttie  Hiicittt. 

Broad  gags  and  bright  slapstick 
make  this  good  entertainment 
of  its  type,  and  Ix-sUe  Hiscott,  the 
director,  while  not  particularly  well 
servcfl  by  the  dialogue  puts  plenty 
of  action  into  the  familiar  situations 
common  to  a  marital  mix-up. 

Claudf  Hnlbcrt  is  in  good  form 
as    Victor,   who,    newly  married, 
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gets  inadvertently  involved  with 
the  wife  of  a  jealous  hotel  proprietor, 
while  Francis  L.  Snllivcin  is  also 
most  amusing  as  the  husband  in 
question. 

As  George,  Victor's  friend  whose 
uncle  gets  mixed  up  with  a  girl 
friend.  Jack  Hobbs  is  sound,  and 
Hugh  Wakefield  is  well  in  character 
as  the  uncle. 

The  distaff  side  is  well  served  by 
Glennis  Lorimer,  Jane  Carr  and 
Martita  Hunt. 

There  is  nothing  very  subtle  about 
the  proceedings  but  they  succeed 
in  being  funny,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  slapstick  sequence  dealing 
with  an  aeroplane. 

••FORGET  ME  NOT 

United  Artists.       British.       "  U"  certificate. 
Musical  Romance.    Runs  72  minutes. 

Beniamino  Gicli  Enzo  Curti 

Joan  Gardner.  Helen 

Ivan  Brandt  Hugh  Anderson 

Hugh  Wakefield  Carti's  Manager 

Jeanne  Stuart   Irene 

Allan  Jeayes  London  M.^na?er 

Hay  Petrie  New  York  Manager 

Cbarles  Carson  Arnold 

Richard  Gote  Benvenuto 

Directed    by    ZoUan    Korda.     Scenario  bv 
Hugh  Gray  and  Arthur  Wimperis.  Previewed 
August  27,  19.36. 

It  is  not  the  play  but  the  singing 
of  the  famous  tenor,  Beniamino 
Gigli,  that  is  the  thing  in  this  musical 
romance  which  will  doubtless  appeal 
to  music  lovers. 

It  succeeds  in  exploiting  the  tenor's 
voice  weU,  but  it  does  not  give 
similar  service  to  the  slight  plot. 

Gigli  is  not  a  remarkable  actor, 
but  he  manages  to  evoke  sympathy 
as  a  husband  who  is  fearful  that  his 
wife  will  fall  again  for  her  first  love, 
after  an  affair  with  whom  she  had 
married  him  "on  the  rebound." 

Joan  Gardner's  part  as  the  wife 
gives  her  few  oppKJrtunities,  and  the 
character  remains  rather  aloof  and 
cold. 

Ivan  Brandt  is  weak  as  the  wife's 
first  lover,  but  Richard  Gofe  is 
excellent  as  the  tenor's  small  son 
by  a  former  wife. 

Zoltan  Korda  has  directed  the 
picture  in  a  very  leisurely  manner, 
but  it  is  polished  and  the 
settings,  including  shipboard  and 
operatic  sequences,  well  chosen. 

The  musical  score  is  very  good 
indeed. 

c*»EVERYBODY'S  OLD  MAN 

Fox.  American.  "U"  certificate. 

Business   and   romantic   comedy.    Runs  84 
minutes. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb.  William  Franklin 

Rochelle  Hud>\)N  Cynthia  Sampson 

Johnny  Downs  Tommy  Sampson 

Norman  Foster.   Ronald  Franklin 

Alan  Dinehart..  Frederick  Gillespie 

Sara  Haden  Susan  Franklin 

Donald  Meek  Finney 

Warren  Hymer  Mike  Murphy 

Maurice  Cass  Dr.  Phillips 

Charles  Coleman  Mansfield 

Ramsey  Hill   Earl  of  Spearforth 

John  Miltern  Judge  Larsen 

Walter  Walker   Haslett 

Frederick  Burton  Aylesworth 

Hal  K.  Dawson  Jameson 

Delma  Byron  Miss  Mirtin 

Hilda  Vaughn  Helen 

Directed  bv  Janus  Flood  from  an  original  scene 
play  by  Patterson  McNult  and  A.  E.  Thomas. 
Previewed  May  M\,  H):«i. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  who  has  been  hailed, 
<|uite  unjustifiably,  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  to  the  late  Will 
Kogcrs,  gives  an  exceedingly  good 
performance  as  a  wily  and  benevo- 
lent business  man  in  this  artless  but 
nevertheless  refreshingly  human  little 
story.  His  personality,  incidentally, 
is  all  his  own.  He  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  late  star's  and  is  a  noted 
journalist  and  author. 


The  story  deals  with  his  kindness 
to  the  extravagant  and  wilful  child- 
ren of  his  business  rival  who  are 
left  orphans  on  their  father's  death. 

How  he  succeeds  in  bringing  them 
to  heel  and  engineers  a  romance 
between  the  daughter  and  his 
nephew  is  played  with  a  sound 
sense  of  comedy  values  and  human 
characteristics. 

■  Rochelle  Hudson  and  Johnny 
Downs  are  fair  as  the  children 
whom  the  old  man  saves  from  ruin, 
and  Norman  Foster  is  well  in  char- 
acter as  his  conceited  nephew  whom 
he  also  teaches  a  lesson. 

•♦HOT  MONEY 

Warner.         American.         "U"  certificate. 
Business  comedy-drama.  Rims  73  minutes. 

Ross  Alexander  Chick  Randall 

Beverly  Roberts  Grace  Lane 

Joseph  Cawthorn  Max  Dourfuss 

Paul  Gbaetz  Dr.  David 

Andrew ToMBES   WilKe 

Harry  Burns  Pasquale  Romenetti 

Ed  Conrad  .\ntonio  Romenetti 

An.me  Nacel  Ruth  McElniney 

Frank  Orth  Hank  Ford 

Cy  Kendall  Joe  Morgan 

Andre  Beranger„  Ed  Biddle 

Joe  Cunningham  Gas  Vanderbilt 

Addison  Richards  Forbes 

Charley  Foy.  Ratto 

R.  Emmett  Keane  Prof.  Kimberly 

Ed  Stanley  Joe  Thomas 

Directed  by  William  McGann.  Screen  play  by 
William  Jacobs. 

Quite  an  ingenious  plot  dealing 
with  big  business,  and  well 
written,  snappy  dialogue  make  this 
quite  good  entertainment.  While 
humour  represents  the  film's  main 
asset  it  is  not  lacking  in  suspense 
values  and  good  characterisation. 

Ross  Alexander  turns  in  a  very 
good  performance  as  Chick,  who 
floats  a  company  formed  to  market  a 
chemical  which  will  turn  water  into 
petrol. 

He  is  very  bright  in  his  "sales" 
talk,  and  is  admirably  backed  up  by 
Joseph  Cawthorn  as  Max,  his  fin- 
ancial backer. 

As  the  inventor  of  the  chemical, 
who  does  the  disappearing  act  and 
nearly  causes  Chick  to  abscond  for 
the  umpteenth  time  in  his  hectic 
career,  Paul  Graetz  is  admirable, 
whilst  Beverley  Roberts  supplies 
the  feminine  interest  with  person- 
ahty  and  charm. 

••ALL  IN 

G.F.D.  British.  "A"  certificate. 

Broad  farce.    Runs  71  minutes. 

Ralph  Lynn  . .     Archie  Slott 

Sydney  Fairbrother  Genesta  Slott 

Robert  Nainby  Eustace  Slott 

GiNA  Malo..   Kay  Toop 

Claude  Dahpier  Samuel  Toop 

GiBB  McLaughlin  Rev.  Cuppleditch 

W.  Graham  Brown  Sir  James  Santor 

JOAS  Kemp- Welch  Agnes  Santor 

O.  B.  Clarence.  Hemingway 

Jack  Barty  Ting-a-Ling  Tom 

Garry  Marsh  Lillywhite 

Glennis  Lorimer     ..  ..Kitty 

Fewlass  Llewellyn   Dean  of  Plinge 

All-In-Wrestlers  : 
Jack  Pye,  Jan  Gotch,  Bob  Gregory, 
IRough-house  King  Curtis,  Mike  Sullivan, 
Leo  Wax,  Legs  Lancevin,  Chopper  Sims. 
Directed  bv  Marcel  Vamet.  Adapted  from  the 
play  "Tattenham  Corner,"  bv  Brandon  Fleming 
and  Bernard  Merivale. 

In  spite  of  its  artlessness  there  is 
plenty  of  broad  slapstick  fooling 
of  a  spacious  order  to  provide  you 
with  laughs  in  this  well  directed 
farce ;  well  directed  because  it's  gags 
are  well-timed. 

It  is  the  action  more  than  the 
dialogue — which  by  the  way  allows 
for  one  or  two  quips  which  could 
well  have  been  eliminated — that  is 
amusing. 

Ralph  Lynn  is  in  very  good  form 
as  an  asinine  young  man  who  is 
left  a  racing  stable  by  his  rich  uncle, 
and  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  trainer. 

The  fun  starts  when  his  aunt,  who 
had  dominated  him  from  youth, 
insists  that  he  turn  hLs  legacy  into 
a  home  for  working  girls.  So  Lynn 
becomes  the  rope  in  a  tug-of-war 
between  the  Aunt,  who  hates  gamb- 
ling, and  the  girl  who  wants  the 
racing  stables  to  be  kept  up. 
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It  resolves  Lynn  into  buying  a 
wrestling  stadium,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  best  of  the  slapstick  incidents 
take  place. 

Jack  Barty  enters  into  these  comic 
wrestling  scenes  with  gusto,  and  ex- 
cellent support  comes  from  Sydney 
Fairbrother  as  the  aunt.  Claude 
Dampier  as  the  trainer,  and  Gibb 
McLaughlin  as  a  clergyman. 

Gina  Malo  is  delightful  as  the 
trainer's  very  attractive  young 
daughter. 

In  spite  of  certain  stage  conven- 
tionalities, the  picture  provides 
quite  good  fun. 

c^*FANG  AND  CXAW 

Radio.  American.  "  U  "  certificate. 

Documentary.    Runs  63  minutes. 
Secured  by  Frank  Buck  on  a  Malayan  expedition. 

Frank  Buck,  who  led  the  Van 
Beuren  expedition  in  the 
Malayan  jungle,  presents  here  an- 
other series  of  animal  trapping  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  screened 
ioT  Bring  'Em  Back  Alive. 

More  attention  is  devoted  in  this 
picture  to  the  snares  with  which 
wild  animals  and  birds  are  entrapped 
ready  for  transport  to  America. 

Frank  Buck  is  a  good  showman, 
bat  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  stage 
artifices  used  to  enhance  the  natural 
comedy  and  drama  sometimes  defeat 
their  object  by  bringing  a  touch  of 
artificiaUty. 

The  highlights  of  a  production 
which  will  please  all  nature  enth- 
usiasts include  the  trapping  of  a 
tiger,  the  capture  of  a  vanload  of 
manke3rs.  and  the  snaring  of  a  bird 
of  paradise. 

c^BORDER  FLIGHT 

ParamoutU.       American.       "U"  certificate. 
Spectacular  melodrama.    Runs  59  minutes 

Frances  Farmek  Anne  Blane 

John  Howard  Lieut.  (Senior)  Dan  Con! on 

RoscoE  Karns  Calico  Smith 

Robert  Cuhhings  Lieut.  (Junior)  Bob  Dixon 
Grant  Wtthers 

Lieut.  (SeniOT)  Pat  Domell 

Samuel  S.  Hinds  Commander  Moseley 

Donald  Kirke.  Heming 

Matty  Fain   :J^"7 

Frank  Faylen  Jimmie 

Ted  Oliver.  Turk 

Paul  Barrett  Radio  Operator 

Directed  by  Otko  Lovering.  Based  on  a  story  by 
Ewing  Scott. 

Unsophisticated  and  obvious  story 
of  the  rivalry  between  two 
aerial  coast-guards  for  the  love  of  a 
girl- 
One  of  them  gets  dismissed  the 
service  and  joins  up  with  crooks, 
which  leads  to  Anne  being  kid- 
napped, and  noble  sacrifice  on  his 
part. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  and  the 
aerial  thrills  are  vivid  but  there  is 
not  much  in  the  characterisations  or 
in  their  interplay. 

John  Howard  and  Grant  Withers 
put  up  adequate  performances  as 
the  rivals,  and  the  supporting  team 
do  all  they  can  with  rather  too  ob- 
vious material. 

Frances  Farmer,  who  has  since 
made  a  big  hit  in  Ccme  and  Get  It, 
displays  that  appeal  and  intelligence 
as  the  heroine  which  is  going  to 
carry  her  far  up  the  stellar  pathway. 

•SHAKEDOWN 

ColunUtia.  American.       "A  'certificate. 

Blackmail  melodrama.    Runs  56  minutes. 

Lew  Ayres  Bol>  Sanderson 

Joan  Perry   Edith  Stuart 

Thurston  Hall   T.  Gregory  Stuart 

Victor  Kilian  Caretaker 

Gene  Morgan  Presto  MuUins 

Henry  Mollison  Ralph  Gumey 

John  Gallaiidet  Hawsley 

George  McKay  Spud 

Directed  by  David  Selman. 

Improbable  plot  dealing  with  a 
blackmailer  which  introduces  a 
murder  mystery  element.  The  pic- 
ture has  punch  but  not  much  plausi-r 
bility. 

Lew  Ayres  is  vigorously  fresh  as  a 
young  engineer  who  is  in  love  with 
his  employer's  daughter,  and  is 
instrumental  in  saving  her  from  a 
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murder  chai:ge  and  rounding  np  a 
gang  of  blackmailers. 

Joan  Perry  does  well  too,  as  the 
heroine  who  allows  herself  to  be 
kidnapped  so  that  her  lover  may 
rescue  her  and  earn  promotion; 
a  scheme  which  leads  to  serious 
consequences. 

As  the  father,  Thurston  Hall 
shows  to  advamtage,  and  Henry 
Mollison  makes  an  effective  villain. 

Action  is  rapid  and  there  is  a 
well  developed  thrilling  climax. 

c*SKULL  AND  CROWN 

Patke.  AmtrUan.  "  U  "  certifiade. 

Smuggler  Melodrama.    Runs  58  minuUs. 

Ris  Tin  Tim  Jnr  Rin 

Regis  Toomey  Bob  Franklin 

Molly  O'Day  Ann  Norton 

Jack  Mulhall    .  Ed 

Jack  Mowek  Zorro 

James  Murray  Matt  Brent 

Lois  January   Barbara  Franklin 

Tom  London  Jennings 

John  Elliott  John  Norton 

RoB£ST  Walker  Saunders 

Directed  by  Elmer  Clifton. 

Simple  story  of  a  Government 
agent  who  sets  out  to  catch  a 
notorious  smuggler  who  has  mur- 
dered his  sister.  For  this  purpose 
he  resigns  from  the  service  and  uses 
unorthodox  methods  which,  with 
the  help  of  his  dog,  enable  him  to 
bring  the  criminal  to  book. 

Regis  Toomey  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  unsophisticated  plot 
and  Rin -Tin-Tin,  Jnr.,  is  put  through 
his  canine  paces  effectively. 

Action  is  quite  fast  jmd  while  it 
is  all  very  familiar  material  it  should 
please  juveniles  more  especially. 

•SONS  'O  GUNS 

First  NatioruU.     American.     "  V"  certificate. 
War-time  farce.    Runs  79  minutes. 

Joe  E.  Browk  Jimmy  Canfield 

Joan  Blondell  Yvonne 

Be\'erley  Roberts  Mary  Harper 

Winifred  Shaw  Bemice  Pearee 

Joseph  King  Colonel  Harper 

Robert  Barrat  Pierre 

G.  P.  Huntley,  Jnr.....Capt.  Ponsonby-Falckc 

Frank  Mitchell  Ritter 

Bert  Roach  Vogel 

Eric  Blore  Hob^n 

Craig  Reynolds  Lieut.  Burton 

David  Worth  Arthur  Travers 

Hans  Joby  _  Fritz 

Michael  Mark   Carl 

Otto  Fries  German  Spy 

Mischa  Ai'er  German  Spy 

Directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon  from  Ike  well-known 
stage  play.    Music  and  lyrics  by  Harry  Warren 
and  A I  Dubin. 

Dated  war-time  farce  which  ex- 
ploits a  type  of  humour  more 
likely  to  appeal  to  audiences  who 
were  not  brought  up  on  the  sophisti- 
cated farces  of  the  present  day. 

Joe  E.  Brown  works  hard  as  Jim, 
a  comedian,  who  refuses  to  enlist 
for  active  service,  but  joins  the  Army 
by  mistake,  goes  to  France,  falls  in 
love  with  a  French  barmaid,  and, 
accidentally  again,  captures  an 
entire  German  regiment. 

The  gags,  however,  are  very 
familiar,  as  are  the  situations; 
however,  the  clowning  is  of  a  hearty, 
broad  variety  which  will  please  the 
unsophisticated . 

Eric  Blore  is  good  as  Jim's  valet 
who  becomes  a  sergeant  and  is 
torn  between  duty  and  loyalty  to 
his  master,  while  Joan  Blondell 
makes  an  attractive  heroine. 

The  characters  have  very  little  in 
common  with  real  life,  which  is  one 
reason  why  the  farce  does  not  hold 
one. 

•CAFE  MASCOT 

Paramount.         British.         "U"  certificate. 
Romantic  comedy.   Runs  77  minutes. 

Geraldine  Fitzgerald   Moira  O'Flynn  ' 

Derrick  de  Marney   Jerry  Wilson 

George  Mozart  George  luppley 

Clifford  Hkatherley  Dudhope 

Richard  Norris  Nat  Dawson 

Geoffrey  Clark  Benton 

Paul  Neville  Peters 

JuLiEN  Vedey  Vrancois 

George  Turner  Miles 

Walter  Tobias   Arthur 

Frank  Fobsyth  Harcourt 

Victor  Hac>.n  Henniker 

Directed  bv  iMprence   Huntingdon  from  a 
story  by  Cecil  Lewis. 

"ITIThile   not   wholly  convincing, 
*  V   there  is  quite  a  deal  of  charm 
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about  this  little  romantic  comedy. 
It  is  well  directed  and  its  technical 
qualities  are  sound. 

Geraldine  Fitzgerald  gives  a  nat- 
ural performance  as  a  little  Irish 
girl  down  in  her  luck  who  is  be- 
friended by  two  men,  Jerry  and  Nat, 
also  down  on  their  luck;  she  has 
both  charm  and  poise. 

As  the  self-confident  Jerry  who 
finds  a  thousand  pounds  in  notes 
and  decides  to  use  them  to  inspire 
confidence  in  business  deals  without 
spending  them.  Derrick  de  Mamey 
is  definitely  good.  Richard  Norris 
is  fair  as  his  friend,  Nat. 

As  a  taxi  driver  in  whose  cab 
Jerry  fimds  the  money  and  who 
shares  in  the  latter's  rapid  rise  to 
success,  George  Mozart  is  amusing, 
and  Clifford  Heatherley  gives  a 
sound  character  study  of  a  North 
country  business  man  with  whom 
Jerry  has  dealings. 

The  development  of  the  theme  is 
amusing  although  it  is  at  times  a 
little  involved,  while  the  romance 
is  neatly  introduced. 


cBOSS  RIDER  OF  GUN  CREEK 

General  F.D.      American.      "  U  "  certificate. 
Western  drama.    Runs  57  minutes. 

B--J°-s  (^ElLtt 

Harvey  Clark  Pop  Greer 

Muriel  Evans  Starr  Landerson 

Tom  Chatterton  Sheriff  Blaine 

Joseph  Swickard  Lafe  Turner 

Lee  Phelps   „Sberiff  Marsden 

Ernest  Hilliard  Ed  Randall 

Mahlon  Hamilton  Red  Vail 

Alphonse  Ethier  Dr.  Northrup 

Directed  b^-  Les  Selander. 

Buck  Jones  plays  a  dual  role  in 
this  highly  conventional  Wes- 
em,  turning  on  the  hackneyed 
theme  of  mistaken  identity.  He 
acts  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the 
story  material  will  allow  him. 

.\s  the  heroine,  Muriel  Evans  has 
quite  a  deal  of  charm,  but  the  support 
is  weak. 

Action  and  thrills  are  not  nearly 
SIS  vivid  as  they  should  be  in  an 
out-of-doors  drama  and  there  is 
far  too  much  dialogue. 

It  cannot  be  described  as  a  good 
example  of  its  type. 

c^*^TRADER  HORN  (re-Issue) 

M.G.M.         American.         "  V "  certificate 
Jungle  melodrama.    Runs  110  minutes. 

Harry  Carey  Trader  Horn 

Eduina  Booth  Nina 

Duncan  Reualdo  Peru 

MuTiA  Omoolu  Renchero 

Olive  Golden  Edith  Trend 

Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dylte.  Screen  play  by 
Richard  Schayer.      Reviewed  in  the  issue  of 
October  17,  IMl. 

1am  reproducing  here  a  criticism 
of  the  picture  when  it  was  first 
released. 

Easily  the  most  remarkable  jungle 
picture  combining  adventure,  ani- 
mal interest,  drama  and  romance, 
that  has  yet  been  put  on  the  screen. 

The  story,  while  somewhat  im- 
probable nevertheless  forms  a  very 
efficient  connecting  link  for  the 
amazing  pictures  of  native  and 
animal  life  in  Africa.  It  is  ba.sed  on 
an  adventure  of  the  late  Aloysius 
Horn. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Harry 
Carey,  one  of  the  screen's  most 
famous  old-timers.  Riving  a  brilliant 
performance  as  Horn.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  why  he  has  been 
allowed  to  drift  into  semi-obscurit\'. 

.\mong  the  high-spots  of  adven- 
ture are  crocodile-invested  rivers, 
hazardous  escapes  from  maddened 
natives,  the  killing  of  a  lion  single- 
handed  by  a  native,  and  a  fight 
between  a  number  of  lions  over  the 
carcass  of  an  animal. 

W.  S.  Van  Dyke's  direction  is 
brilliant,  as  one  would  expect  from 
the  producer  of  that  other  pictorial 
triumph.  Shadows  in  the  SotUh  Seas. 


had  thought  of 
dancing  but  Tvejust 
remembered  I've  qti\ 
to  get  off  a  letter 
to-night. dyou  mir>d?' 


^  ^Tliank  goodness 
that  excuse  made  me  tliiidc 
— of  Odo-ro-no 


I  hadn't  realised,  you  see, 
how  a  hot  cinema  can  make 
one — ^well,  offend.  I'd  trusted 
the  honest  old  bath  to  keep  me 
fresh,  but — ^it  just  doesn't. 
Because  perspiration  goes  stale 
and  becomes  unpleasant  so 
very  soon.  So  now  I  use 
Odo-ro-no — and  keep  fresh 
aUday.' 

Guards  freshness — 

saves  clothes 
Perspiration  ruins  your  clothes, 
too — one  evening  in  a  hot 
dance-place  may  spoil  a  dress 
completely,  unless  you  use 


Odo-ro-no.  Save  your  clothes 
— and  save  yourself,  too. 
Odo-ro-no  was  invented  by  a 
surgeon  to  keep  his  hands  from 
perspiring  while  he  operated. 
His  daughter  immediately  saw 
what  a  boon  it  would  be  to 
women  to  check  underarm 
perspiration.  So  when  it  had 
been  proved  safe,  she  began  to 
use  it — and  now  it  has  its  re- 
cognised place  in  the  toilet 
routine  of  practically  every 
dviUsed  woman.  It  both  checks 
perspiration  and  prevents  it 
smelling. 


ODO-RO-NO 

 ^1  PREVENTS 

♦  Try  both  kinds  of  Odo-ro-  lOir  j 

no.  Send  4d.  in  stamps  for  utU  y3|  Underarm 

bottles  of  both  Instant  (clear)  I  TO^ 

and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no  Perspiration 

with  a  sample  of  Depilatory  /jf  '9'  \  \ 

Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use  \  r^j^^t    and  SOVBS  dfCSSeS 

coupon.  ij^^^l} 

Noi  thara  Warren  Ltd.  (Dept.  P  3$).  •  ^m  i  'mP     l/vV  .Mso  larger  RodsnuUer sizes 

21S  BUckfrian  Road,  London,  S.E.i   •  / 

•  a  KINDS  OF  ODO-RO-NO 
Name                                               !  .   „ ,  ■  .  „• 

r  I.  INSTANT  (or  'cleat')  O<lo-ro-no  givrt  protectioa 

J  for  two  to  three  days. 

Ad^ets                                            ,  ^  wCBCsaiM  (or  'red')  Odo-ro-no  is  stronger.  One 

Z  application  kecpt  you  tree  from  pcrspiratKm  lor  a 

•  week.  .  . 
 "■"  Z  Both  bottles  carry,  attached  to  the  stopper,  a 

;  convenient  sponge  '  applicalor." 
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You'll  favour  blissful  blackcurrant  — 
you  could  never  mistake  its  flavour 
— in  Rovmtree's  Assorted  Fruit  Qear 
Gums  (hard)  and  Fruit  Pastilles 
(medium).  There's  lime,  tangerine, 
lemon  —  strawberry  and  gooseberry 
— appetising  apricot,  too  ! 

A  A  ^ 


rKTS. 


PUTS. 


FRUIT  CLEAR  GUMS  are  hard. 
FRUIT  PASTILLES  are  medium. 

SO  GOOD   BETWEEN  SMOKES' 

Also  try  the  lusaoui  JUICY-FRUITS,  soft, 
in  packets  at  6d.  '  i  lb. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

WHAT'S  In  a  Name? 

There  Seems  to  be  Something  in  These 


^-  DISCOVERED  upon  looking  in  a 
reference  boclr  that  the  meaning  of  the 
name  "Robert"  is  "bright  in  fame." 
_  Judging  by  the  number  of  highly- 
successful  actors  who  bear  this  name, 
I  think  this  definition  must  be  the  right  one. 
There  are  Robert  Young,  Robert  Taylor, 
Robert  Mont- 
gomery, Robert 
Donat,  Robert 
Armstrong,  and 
Robert  Cummings, 
to  name  a  few  of 
those  who  are  bright 
and  famous.  There- 
fore, to  achieve 
fame,  the  rising 
young  actor  should 
apparently  begin 
by  calling  himself 
Robert. 

Whilst  on  the 
subject  of  names 
and  their  meaning, 
I  found  that  the 
French  word  "claude"  means  a  simpleton. 
Three  of  the  screen's  best-known  "silly 
asses"  are  Claude  Dampier,  Claude  Hulbert, 
and  Claude  Allister,  which  seems  a  strange 
coincidence. — (Miss)  M.  Stonier,  20  Paignton 
Road,  Liverpool,  16. 


KobtTt  Young 


Try  It  Yourself  ! 


It  is  not  until  the  ordinary  film  fan  starts 
amateur  theatricals  that  he  or  she  is  able  to 
realise  the  trials  that  beset  those  concerned 
in  the  making  of  a  film.  All  those  concerned  in 
amateur  dramatic  societies  and  players,  can 
appreciate  the  difl&culty  in  assembling  a  suitable 
cast  for  a  particular  production. 

They  can  also  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
patience  required  when  learning  dialogue  and 
can  sympathise  with  the  producer  of  any  picture. 

1  myseJf  can  understand  the  common  fault 
of  over-acting.  WTien  one  has  a  good  part,  one 
likes  to  make  the  very  best  of  it  and  therefore 
is  apt  to  unintentionally  over-act. 

When  our  amateur  shows  are  compared  with 
the  polished  films  of  to-day  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  genuine  hard  work  and  showman- 
ship which  puts  the  film  industry  where  it  is. 
— Harry  A.  T.  Double.  16  Walnut  Tree  Walk, 
Stowniarket,  Suffolk,  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  £1  Is. 

Audience  Reaction 

There  is  sometimes  as  much  entertainment  in 
a  kinema  audience  as  there  is  in  a  kinema 
film  ! 

Now  and  then  one  hears  things. 

We  in  the  cheapest  seats  had  sat  through 
The  Devil  ts  a  Woman.  I  was  revolted  but 
resigned.  Instead  of  listening  to  Picturegoer 
Weekly  I  ha  1  let  my  admiration  for  Dietrich 
overcome  my  sense. 

An  old  man  behind  was  enthralled  by  her. 
but  could  not  express  himself.  At  last — "  It 
was  a  rotten  picture,  but  still  sort  of  interest- 
ing ! " 

I  once  heard  a  boy  of  twelve  enviously 
watching  a  love  scene  of  Connie  Bennett's  say 
to  a  friend  :  "  Don't  you  wish  you  were  kissing 
her  ?  "  "  No,  "  came  the  stem  reply,  "  It's  purely 
mechanical." 

Another  time  my  dreary  watching  of  Back 
Street  was  lightened  by  a  little  boy  audibly 
co.mtin!^  the  ki.sses  ! 

Not  all  children  are  gangster  mad.  My 
enjoyment  of  one  such  picture  was  marred  by 
a  girl  whinmg  to  her  mother,  "  I  don't  want  to 


see  this  stinkin'  picture !  I  don't  want  to  see 
this  stinkin'  picture  ! " 

Best  of  all,  an  unemployed  man's  opinion  of 
Funny  Little  Bunnies.  He  said  quietly.  "That 
alone  was  worth  my  fourpence." — (Mrs.)  A. 
Morgan,  47  Cwm  Celyn  Roaa,  Blaina,  Man.,  who 
is  awarded  the  second  prize  of  10s.  Gd. 

A  Valuable  Volume 

Ihave  just  read  the  "  Picturegoer's  Who's 
Who  and  Encyclopedia  (First  Edition)" 
borrowed  from  the  local  Ubrary.  I  found  it  a 
very  interesting  volume  and  wondered  if  a 
more  recent  edition  was  published  and  the  price 
of  same.  In  reading  the  articles  written  therein 
— "Making  a  Film,"  by  Victor  Saville ;  "Make-u^ 
Art,"  by  Arthur  Kempner;  "Property  Rooms,  ' 
by  Rolf  Bemdt;  "Conservation  of  Sound"; 
"Dressing  the  Stars,"  by  Adrian;  "Sound 
Effects  and  Hair  Problems";  and  finally  "The 
Studio  Accounting  Depjartment" — I  began  to 
reahse  how  cheaply  we  view  these  costly  produc- 
tions. 

I  did  not  realise  until  I  read  this  book  what 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  time  and  care 
and  detail  is  spent  on  making  films  which  we 
are  so  fond  of  seeing  and  sometimes  finding 
fault  with.  I  was  also  surprised  at  the  laws 
contained  in  the  Cinematograph  Act,  another 
article  in  this  very  handy  volume,  which  is  one 
that  aU  interested  in  kinemas,  films  and  stars 
should  buy  or  read,  as  it  covers  the  whole 
industry  from  A  to  Z. — -G.  W.  Ruston,  3  Hampden 
Street,  Nottingham. 

What  the  Deaf  Want 

I was  interested  to  read  in  a  recent  Picture- 
goer  Weekly  the  views  of  a  blind  man  on 
film-going. 

Perhaps  you  would  care  to  hear  of  a  deaf 
person's  experiences. 

Of  course,  the  type  of  films  we  like  are  totally 
different  from  those  a  blind  man  finds  enjoyable. 
Where  he  desires  sound  we  desire  action,  and 
there  are  certain  pictures  which  are  imp>ossible 
for  us  to  enjoy. 

Involved  plots  which  depend  chiefly  on 
dialogue  for  disentanglement  are,  of  course,  out 
of  the.  (}uestion.  Similarly,  comedies  wherein 
the  humour  hes  in  the  spoken  word  are  irritating 
rather  than  laughable,  though  we  can  enjoy 
some  good  slapstick. 

Mysteries  and  detective  films  are  rather 
difficult  to  follow  unless  there  is  sufficient  action 
to  render  them  thrilling. 

We  prefer  films  with  a  minimum  of  dialogue, 
spectacular  films,  or  simple,  straightforward 
stories  that  do  not  involve  strained  listening. 

However,  thanks  to  your  weekly  previews 
and  reviews  of  films,  picture-going  is  much  more 
enjoyable  than  it  would  otherwise  be. — "One 
of  the  Deaf  ." 

A  Pick-me-Up 

I feel  I  must  write  and  tell  you  about  your 
Picturegoer  Christmas  Annual.  It  really 
is  the  best  of  all  the  film  annuals  this  year, 
and  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  the  blues  I  advise 
them  to  spend  sixpence  on  this  wonderful 
"pick-me-up." — (Miss)  M.  Enderby,  84  Lees 
Hall  A  venue,  Norton  Lees,  Sheffield  8. 

A  Faithful  Fan 

About  a  couple  of  years  ago  several  of  us  in 
the  same  form  at  school  were  very  interested 
m  the  movies.  yuite  by  accident  we  found 
ourselves  taking  the  sides  of  various  companies. 
One  of  the  fellows  was  definitely  a  C.arbo  fan 
and  he  spoke  for  M.-G.-M.;  another  gave  his 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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^  WAVES 


The  quickest,  siirest  way  of 

iving   your    hair   a  smart 

jiish  of  waves  and  curls  is  five  minutes  with 
Amami  Wave  Set.  Here  you  see  the  first  wave 
being  arranged  after  the  hair  has  been  thoroughly 
dan^ened  with  lotion. 


^t/t^  CURLS 


Just  a  little  p^ence  and  youH  ^ 
find  it  quite  simple  to  arrange 
those  fascinating  little  cuds — ^hanlri^  to  Amami 
Wave  Set. 


AMAH  I 

WAVE  SET  6d.  &  1/3 

In  addition  to  tht  Jamcus  green  lotion,  to  toell  known  to  all  Amami 
girts,  Amami  have  note  introduced  the  new  Amami  Spirit  Wave 
Set  I  Qidck-dryitig.  Non-oily.  Keeps  order  over  every  type  of 
hair.  Packed  in  a  yeUam  carton.  At  all  Chemists,  Hairdressers, 
and  Stores. 


roydt 


Vm  glad  I  got  CLYMIEL 


Customers 
noticed  my 
chapped 
hands 

I  was  a  good  sales- 
woman —  but  red, 
rough  hands  were 
ruining  my  chances  ; 
at  a  smart  hat  shop 
like  Louise's  one  must 
look  so  soignee. 


But  now  Vve 

been  made 
manageress  ! 

The  head  sales  girl 
told  me  about  Gly- 
micl.  I  used  it  that 
night ;  how  soothing 
and  comforting  it 
was.  In  three  days, 
my  hands  were  as  soft 
as  velvet,  and  mUky 
white.  Now  I  was  the 
smartest  saleswoman 
— in  both  senses  of 
the  word. 


Be  sure  you  get  Glymiel  Jelly — Glymiel  is 
made  by  a  private  process  impossible  to 
copy,  and  only  Glymiel  can  soothe  and 
smooth  your  hands  to  soft 
white  beauty — almost 
overnight  !  Glymiel  Jelly 
is  not  sticky,  it  is  not 
greasy  ;  Glymiel  Jelly  is 
delightful  to  use.  Try  a 
1  tube  to-day. 

Tubes.    .3d.  6d.  I/- 

Decorative  Jars  2/6 


Glymiel 

'  JEL 


LLY 


Just  as  Glymiel  Icily  gives  your  hands  charm  and  beauty, 
so  GX-YMIEL  FACE  CREAM  gives  charm  and  beauty 
to  your  complexion.    6d.  a  tube. 


Grow  tbem  to  f asliioa  *•  length—^ uicJUy. 
"  While  you  sleep  Piltex  lUpid  NaU  Grower  will  brin^ 
yon  lorely  lung  n&Ua.    Worki  wotidcn  (or  muk 
shortened  by  typioK.    Try  It  1    Ju«t  *ppt7  n*«htly 
That's  »11  !    Testimooial*  diilv.   Mooth'i  npply 
Post  Free. 

FILTEX  LTD.    yaU  Seautf  Speri^JMa 
Dept.  M.GJK)  SI  Broftdway,  Croach  End,  London,  MA 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE 

without  Calomel — and  you'll  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  full  of  vim  and  vigour 

The  liver  should  pour  two  pints  of  liquid  bile  into  your 
system  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your 
food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk,  and 
the  world  looks  pimk. 

Laxatives  help  a  little,  but  a  mere  bowel  movement 
doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good  old 
Carters  Brand  Little  Liver  PiUs  to  get  these  two 
pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "np 
and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carters  Brand  Little  Liver 
Pills.   Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.    1/3  and  3/-. 


"Rather  Dick 
Ik  alwaijs 
qame  for 

aloncf 

daij's 

hike! 


She's  never 

Inconvenienced 

now 

Like  nearly  all  modem  girls  she 
^  uses  Modess,  the  towel  with  the 
moisture-proof  backing.  She  is 
fastidious  about  her  personal 
daintiness  and  freshness,  she 
would  not  risk  the  least  sus- 
picion of  carelessness — yet  she 
never  has  to  refuse  an  invitation, 
or  cut  short  a  long  day's  fun. 
She  trusts  Modess,  and  is  glori- 
ously comfortable  and  at  ease  the 
whole  day  through. 

Besides  the  wonderful  moistxire-proof 
backing,  \lodess  have  many  other 
advantages  —  advantages  which  have 
become  necessities  in  the  rush  of 
modem  life.  They  are  soluble,  of 
coxirse  —  as  easily  disposed  of  as 
toilet  paper  ;  they  are  made  of  super- 
absorbent  downy  cellu-iissue,  abso- 
lutely the  most  absorbent  material 
there  is  ;  and  they  are  edged  with 
softest  cotton  wool  to  prevent  chafing 
and  stop  moisture  from  spreading  to 
the  sides.  Until  you  liave  tried  a 
Modess  towel  you  can  have  no  idea 
how  comfortable  you  can  be  —  you 
just  put  it  on  and  literally  forget  all 
about  it.  Next  time,  ask  for  a  packet 
of  Modess.  Sold  at  all  drapers  and 
chemists. 


IHodess 

THE  SOLUBLE  SANITARY  TOWEL 
WITH  THE 

MOISTURE  iPROOF 
BACKllPVG 


With  or  witUout  loops.  From  M  Or.apors  anJ  chemists. 

1/-pcrdo2.  6d.  for  six 

'  Beginning  to  be  a  \Voni.»n '  is  .x  looklcl  especially 
written  for  girls  eiitering  their  'leons.  W  rite  for  a 
free  eopy  to:  .Miss  Marv  Mollis,  Medical  Sen-ice 
Dept.c'..2  Messrs.  lobnMjn  &  |ohi!>oii  (Gt.  Britaio) 
Ltd.,  Slougfa,  Bucks. 
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Christmas  Day 


Cheers  for  the  Party  Season  !  Look 
yonr  loveliest !  Amami  helps  enor- 
mously. Amami  shampoos  give  your 
hair  all  the  rcidiance  of  health  and 
vitality — headhigh  glamour  that  every- 
one achnires. 

Amami 's  the  quickest  way  of  improv- 
ing your  hair  beauty.  Just  one 
shampoo  (the  right  one  for  each 
purpose)  gives  new  sparkling  life  to 
Blondes,  Brunettes,  Redheads  and  all. 
For  every  Amami  shampoo  is  a 
complete  hair  treatment,  carefully 
blended  to  cleanse,  stimulate  and 
burnish  at  the  same  time.  Begin  using 
Amami  this  very  week  ! 

AMAMI 

SHAMPOOS..  3° &6'' 


AMAMI  Ho.  I  K1VC1  dcrpcr 

AMAMI  M«.  5  m  ipcciallv 
lor  HI"ncJc<^.  3d.  ;*nJ  6d. 
AMAMI  Special  HMina  burn- 
nhci  "  In-bctwccna."  4d. 


AMAMI  Mo.  12.    The  new 

to,irIc«  shampoo.  Leaves 
ihr  h.iir  spltnJtJIy  Kloisy. 
I  wu  vartaiionii — t»ne  for 
fur,  one  for  dark  hair  .  . . 

only  M. 


WHO'S  WHO 


Nelson  Eddy 

Probably  the  only  operatic  baritone  handsome 
enough  to  be  a  romantic  film  hero,  Eddy 
was  bom  in  Providence  on  June  29,  1901.  He 
first  developed  his  voice  as  a  boy  soprano  in 
church  choirs.  A  job  in  an  iron  foundry  was 
followed  by  ten  years  as  a  newspaperman  in 
Philadelphia. 

He  took  the  plunge  into  a  stage  career  in 
The  Marriage  Tax  and  soon  became  a  star  of  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Opera  Company,  making  his 
New  York  d^ut  with  them  in  Pagliacci.  Further 
opera  engagements  and  concert  and  radio  work 
built  up  his  fame.  With  his  first  leading  role 
in  Naughty  Marietta,  Nelson  Eddy  established 
himself  as  a  screen  favourite,  a  p>osition  he  has 
maintained  and  improved  on  in  Rose  Marie. 
He  wiU  be  seen  again  with  Jeanette  Mac£>onald 
in  yiaytime. 

The  actor  is  6  ft.  tall,  has  blond  hair,  blue 
eyes;  weighs  12  st.  5  lbs. 

Sally  Eilers 

Was  discovered  by  Mack  Sennett  when  she 
visited  Carole  Lombard  at  the  studio  one 
day,  and  made  good  immediately. 

Sally  had  moved  to  Hollywood  from  New 
York,  her  birthplace,  with  her  family  in  1926  and 
received  part  of  her  education  at  the  Fairfax 
High  School  there,  before  setting  out  in  search 
of  extra  work  in  films.  For  a  long  time  after 
her  initial  success,  however,  she  was  just  another 
Hollywood  ingenue.  Then  came  Bad  Girl  and 
fame. 


Sally  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  HoDywood 
stars  to  come  to  work  in  English  talkies — she 
appeared  in  /  Spy  in  1933  and  she  recently 
completed  Talk  of  The  Devil  at  Pine  wood. 

The  star  is  28  years  old,  5  ft.  3  in.  tall  and 
weighs  7  st.  12  lbs. 

Florence  Eldridge 

Is  mostly  content  to  play  her  real  life  role  of 
Mrs.  Fredric  March,  but  has  a  distinguished 
acting  record  on  the  stage  and  has  contributed 
some  fine  work  to  the  screen  in  such  pictures  as 
Les  Miserables  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  which 
she  played  "Queen  Elizabeth."  Her  attitude  is 
that  an  "occasional  not- too-big  part  is  good  fun, 
even  if  I  am  only  the  star's  wife." 

Mrs.  March,  now  32,  started  in  the  chorus 
in  1918.  and  was  an  established  New  ^"ork 
favourite  for  years. 

Mary  Ellis 

Mary  EUis.  an  American,  reversed  tradition 
by  being  discovered  for  the  films  by 
Britain.  She  made  her  first  screen  bow  here  in 
Bella  Donna.  Mary  is  a  New  Yorker;  she  was 
bom  and  educated  there  and  commenced  her 
career  at  the  age  of  16  at  the  famous  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  In  1924  she  created  the  title 
role  in  the  Broadway  production  of  Rou  Marie, 
which  was  written  specially  for  her. 

Her  other  films  include.  All  the  King's  Horses, 
Paris  In  Spring  and  Fatal  Lady.  The  star  is  in 
her  early  thirties. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?-Cont. 


support  to  Radio  because  of  his  liking  for  Fred 
Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers. 

As  for  myself,  three  of  my  favourites  were 
(and  stiU  are)  Jean  Muir,  Paul  Muni  and  James 
Cagney;  at  any  rate,  I  found  that  they  belonged 
to  Warner  Bros. -First  National,  and  this 
became  my  comp)any. 

The  arguments  we  used  to  have  waxed  furious 
but  quite  friendly,  and  by  the  time  we  left 
school  our  knowledge  of  the  films  and  our 
enthusiasm  for  them  had  increased  very  much. 

Now,  after  a  year's  absence  from  school,  I  am 
still  a  Warner-First  National  fan — and  since  the 
beginning  of  1934  I  have  seen  101  of  the  130 
odd  films  that  company  has  released,  including 
such  epics  as  /  Am  a  Fugitive,  The  Wax  Museum, 
G  Men.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
Captain  Blood. — W.  Blake,  19  Hawarden  Grove. 
Heme  Hill,  S.E.24. 

Films  and  Bacon 

At  a  local  kinema,  a  fifteen  minutes  scratched 
and  well-worn  publicity  film  is  screened, 
advertising  shops  in  the  vicinity.  This  film 
has  been  shown  in  every  f)erformance  for  more 
than  a  year.  Since  there  are  three  shows  daily, 
it  has  passed  through  the  projector  over  1,095 
times. 

Those  who  attend  this  theatre  regularly 
are  sick  and  tired  of  being  forced  to  watch  the 
same  slogans,  the  same  catch-phrases,  and  the 
same  flickering  white  letters  that  jump  about 
the  screen,  before  the  big  picture  is  shown. 

Is  it  right  that  the  working  man  should  pay 
uis  Is.  6d.  to  be  told  to  buy  his  bacon  from  So- 
and-so's  stores?  Surely  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  lights  to  be  switched  on  during  this 
fifteen  minutes  interval  in  order  that  he  could 
read  his  newspaper. 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  this  practice 
is  carried  on  at  other  small  town  kinemas.— 
A'.  Lord.    "  Little   Bedwell."    High  Street, 

Harlington,  Middlesex. 

Old  Friends 

Travelling;  around  in  odd  corners  of  the 
country  one  often  comes  across  an  old 
friend,  a  forgotten  film.  It  makes  one  exclaim, 
"Why,  I  saw  that  years  ago  !  "  Sometimes  it 
would  be  as  well  to  go  in  and  re-live  that  old 
thrill. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  experienced  such 


a  joy  last  week.  An  old  friend.  Squibs,  was 
bUled.  The  kinema  was  httle  better  than  a 
cleansed  cowshed,  it  was  crowded  to  excess 
by  at  least  50  souls,  but  what  hilarious  joy  the 
battered  and  torn  old  silent  film  of  Squibs  with 
Betty  Balfour  gave  them,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  admit  I  rocked  with  laughter  just  as  I  did 
when  I  saw  it  at  least  ten  years  ago. 

I  greeted  it  as  an  old  friend,  and  there  are 
other  dear  old  films  of  a  past  age  I  should  Uke 
to  meet  again. — G.  V.  Pepper,  50  Elspeth  Road, 
S.W.U. 

Thrilling  Moments 

Strange,  almost  aU  Mr.  Barrymore's  "thriUing 
moments  "  are  M.-G.-M.  ! 
Here  are  a  few  of  mine. 

Walter  Brennan  in  Three  Godfathers  repeating 
"Gentle  Jesus"  before  going  out  to  die  in  the 
desert. 

Vic  McLaglen  in  What  Price  Glory,  leaning 
on  his  rifle  in  bewilderment  over  the  dead  body 
of  Barry  Norton,  while  LesUe  Fenton  cries, 
"What  price  Glory  now ?  " 

Peter  Lorre  in  M,  on  his  knees  before  the 
Underworld. 

The  scene  in  One  Way  Ticket  where  Walter 
Connolly  turns  the  guns  on  the  convicts, 
although  his  own  men  are  there,  as  prisoners. 

Wagons  rolling  over  the  nameless  grave  of 
an  old  woman  in  Covered  Wagon. 

Antonio  Moreno's  face  in  Mare  Nostrum, 
when  he  learns  of  his  son's  death. 

Richard  Dix  in  Cimarron,  standing  back  to  the 
camera,  with  the  dead  negro  boy  in  his  arms. 

Emil  Jannings  in  any  big  scene. 

But  why  go  on  ?  Their  name  is  legion  ! — 
"  Memory." 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films 
Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 
£i  IS.  and  los.  6d.  will  be 

paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
ing, and  5s.  for  every  other 

letter  published  each  week. 

Letters  should  be  written  on 

one  side  of  the  pap>er  only  and 

should  not  exceed  150  words. 

Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 

Picturegoer  Weekly,"  Martlctt 

House,  Martlctt  Court,  Bow^ 

Street,  W.C.2. 
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WILLS" 

GOLD 
FLAKE 

CIGARETTES 


specially  packed  in  festive 
"Christmas  Greetings" 
Cartons,  without  extra  charge 

Flat  50  Ci^^)  2/5      •     Flat  50  (Tin)  2/6 

IOO(*^x)4/«    •     100  (lin)  4/10 


PLAIN    UR    CORK  TlPPbO 


<9 


J  I 


This    AMBEON  RKDUCDJO 
CORSET.  In  a  new  exclnslTe 
wasb&ble  rubber  fabric,  exer- 
cises an  action  with  evjry 
movement  equal  to  erpensive 
massBce  tteatment-wltb  sim- 
ilar Invl^oratlnc  effect  too  1 
Merely  breaUili«  brines  this 
effective  action   into  play, 
assorlnc  ciadaal  oiiminAtinn 
of  tmwanted  and  soperfloona 
fat  In  a  perfectly  harmless  and 
Batmsl  manner.  Skllfal  per- 
foration allows  healthy  ven- 
tilation and  controls  body 
temperatore.     Has  soft, 
snug  lining,  best  quality 
boned  supports  and  four 
Bayon  suspenders.  In 
Tea  Rose,  tizes  34  to  40  fru. 


I  rT\ 


Fnil 
Price 


lO'ii 


Brassiere  CL.V.  131)  to 
match  Orast  30-46  Ins.)  411 
Post  4d.   If  ordered  toother, 
the    two     garments  1401. 


DEPOSIT 

BBCUHE8  ONB  ON  APPBOVAL 
(.retumat  If  tM  $atit/Ud) 
Balance  ZTi  monthly  at 
NO     EXTRA  COST 


—  COUPON  

Please  send  me  an  Aabron 
Rmtadas  Corset,  also  Bras- 
siere (strike  out  if  not  remdred). 
I  enclose  croeaed  Postal  Order 
for-deposlt  and  postage  with 
my  name  and  address  'Jtfrs. 
or  Jfln).  and  bait,  waist  and 
Mps  w»aiiiinii»iit8. 
(Ocersou  full  cash) 

AMBROSE  WH.80N  Ltd 

372  Ambron  House. 
«,  Vanxhall   Bridge  Road. 
Ixmdon.  S.W.1. 
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Outdoor 
Girl 

FOUR  PURPOSE 
CREAM 

ONE  CREAM  DOES  FOUR  JOBS 

I  CUanses      i  Nourishes 


Refines 


Holds  Powder 


2/6— also  in  tubes  for  your  handbag  and  trial  size  jars  at 
6d.  For  a/r«  trial  Beauty  Outfit — trial  size  Four  Purpose 
Cream,  Outdoor  Girl  Olive  Oil  Face  Powder,  write  to 
Crystal  Products  Co.  Ltd.  (Dept.  C.64),  32-36  City  Road, 
London,  E.C.1.  Send  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 


CO' 


Tattoo 
your  Lips! 


3  6 

Soft  Enchantment  from 
the  So«ith  Seas 

Daring,  stunning,  and  positive- 
ly indelible !  Only  TATTOOcould 
give  you  this  fetching  nee  shad? 
which  definitely  will  not  turn 
the  least  bit  purplish !  Four 
lUher  simply  ravishing  shades, 
tO(t !  ...  all  indelible,  all  giving 
transparent  slain  instead  »f 
pasty  coating,  tattoo!  Simply        Tiiiu*.  I.t4. 
put  it  on  ...  let  it  set ..  .  wipe 
il  off  .  .  .  only  the  colour  suys  !    Soft,  inviting, 
youthful  .  .  .  alluring  colour  that  sta>-s  on  .  .  . 
through  ctickuils,  cigarettes  .  .  .  everything  !  Fling 
a  challenge  to  adventure  .  .  .  tattoo  your  lips ! 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SIZE 

Fassett  SS  Johttim  Ltd.,  Dept.  T, 
86  CUrkemoM  Road,  London,  E.CA. 
For  each  bd.  eisdmed  (stamps  or  P.O.), 
please  sessd  me  one  generous  TritJ  Sm 
)  TATTOO  its  beoKtifid  metal  case.  (Mark 
a  cross  tmeaekcaUmr  desired.)  OffltM-r) 

I   EXOTIC  □  NATCRALD  PASm.  □  HAWAIIAN  □ 
I  Wky  not  mart  than  ome  shade  T 

I  I^ame  ■ 


r.«.i9mt 


(Address  -  


TATTOO 
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"  What  a  difference  a  SUPERMA  '  World's  Cham- 
pionship *  perm  made  to  my  hair !  ** 

Superma  employs  only  pure  water  vapour  and 
gently  steams  into  your  hair,  v/zyes  and  curls  far 
lovelier,  longer  lasting  and  more  natural  than  is 
possible  with  any  other  system  of  permanent 
waving.  Insist  on  SUPERMA — Superma  cannot 
harm  your  hair,  and  the  rapid  machineless  curls 
are  guaranteed  to  last  for  at  least  six  months  In 
unimpaired  hair.  Write  for  free  brochure  to-day! 
Superma  Machineless  won  the  World's  Champion- 
ship and  three  gold  medals  at  Olympia,  also  the 
European  Championship  at  Brussels,  1936. 


SUPERmfl 

PERMANENT  WAVING 

SUPERMA  LTD.,  RADNOR  HOUSE,  97  REGENT  STREET,  W.I 

Don  t  delay  !  ifs  selling  out  fast! 


"THE  PICTUREGOER" 

XMAS  ANNUAL 


100-page  Screen  Wonder  Book 


You  may  miss  the  greatest 
film  event  of  the  year 
unless  you  hurry  NOW  for 
your  copy  of  "  The  Picture- 
goer  "  Christmas  Annual. 
Thousands  of  film  fans  every- 
where are  being  thrilled  by 
this  100-page  pageant  of 
screen  glamour  and  ronoance 
— it's  the  finest  value  for 
sixpence  ever  seen. 

Think  of  it !  Dazzling  portraits 
of  your  favourites  so  real  that  they 
almost  seem  alive  .  .  .  altogether 
TWENTY-FOUR  superb  whole- 
page  plates  which  you  will  treasure. 
You'll  revel  in  the  exciting  intimate 
articles  .  .  .  and  adore  the  privileged 
peejjs  into  the  private  lives  of  the 
stars. 

Real  life  romances  .  .  .  passionate 
episodes  of  the  screen's  most 
Klarnorous  stars  are  relived  in  this 
magnificent  Annual.  There's  Myma 
!  -oy's  own  life  story  .  . .  you'll  know, 
too,  what  Fredric  March  wrote  to 
J  a  niovic-struck  girl,  and  how  many 
( romances  Robwt  Taylor  has  had 
"off  stage"  .  .  .  page  after  page  of 
wonderful  surprises  .  .  .  intriguing 
secrets  .  . .  complete  stories,  reviews, 
screen  plans  for  1937,  etc.,  etc. 

You've  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Go  straight  to  your  newsagent  for 
your  copy  now. 


Let  George  Do  It  ! 

r^y^lNG  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  c/o  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


E.  p.  (King's  Norton). — Write  to  the 
Houston  Sisters,  c/o  this  paper,  and  we  will 
forward  the  letter  on  for  you. 

J.  L.  (Kent). — The  issue  of  this  paper 
Dec.  7,  1935,  containing  the  portrait  of 
Richard  Dix  is  obtainable  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Dept.,  6  Catharine  Street,  London, 
W.C.2,  for  3d.  post  free. 

G.  H.  (London). — You  can  only  visit  a 
film  studio  by  a  special  permit  obtainable 
from  a  Studio  Executive. 

R.  D.  K.  (Tottenham). — (1)  Yes,  Boris 
Karloff  took  the  role  of  Sport  Williams  in 
th".  film  Smart  Money  with  Edward  G. 
Robinson  and  James  Cagney.  (2)  Under 
Cover  Man,  in  which  George  Raft  appeared, 
was  made  at  the  end  of  1932  and  first 
shown  in  Feb.,  1933. 

E.  H.  (Hull).— Leslie  Howard  is  at 
present  appearing  on  the  stage  in  America 
in  Hamlet.  (2)  William  Powell's  latest 
film  Libelled  Lady  and  making  After  th  ■ 
Thin   Man  for  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer. 

(3)  Richard  Cromwell  making  the  The 
Navy  Eternal  for  British  International 
Pictures.  (4)  Fred  Astaire,  b.  May  10,  1900. 

Green  E^-es  (Devon). -;-(l)  Gary  Cooper 
married  Sandra  Shaw;  Virginia  Bruce  mar. 
John  Gilbert  (dec.).  (2>  Anna  Xeagle  is  of 
British  nationality. 

M.  F.  (Sheffield). — Ronald  Colman's 
latest  film  Lost  Horizon  for  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  Studios. 

F.  B.  (Bristol). — Latest  films  :  Nelson 
Eddy,  Maytime;  Bing  Crosby,  Pennies 
from  Heaven;  Robert  "Taylor,  Camille. 

Intrigued  (Edinburgh). — (1)  Tom  Hel- 
more  plays  a  leading  role  in  The  Right  Age 
To  Marry,  that  of  Stephen  (released  Oct. 
21,  36).  (2)  No,  Franchot  Tone  did  not 
appear  in  Captain  Courageous.  (3)  Write 
to  Tom  Helmore,  c/o  Radio  British  and 
John  Stuart,  co  British  International 
Pictures.  (4)  Ralph  Bellamy's  latest  film. 
The  Man  Who  Lived  Ttcice  (Columbia). 

I.  K.  A.  (Faversham).— (I)  Fletcher 
Christian,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  lived  the 
remainder  of  his  life  on  the  island,  Pitcairn, 
where  his  descendants  still  live  now.  (2) 
Peter  Heywood  was  not  in  the  film  of 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty;  Roger  Byam  was  a 
fictitious  character  in  the  film.  (3)  Pitcairn 
Island  was  uninhabited  when  Christian 
reached  it.  The  language  spoken  there  now 
is   a   mixture   of  Talutian   and  English. 

(4)  Yes,  Otaheite,  the  name  mentioned 
in  the  book  is  the  same  as  Tahiti.  (5) 
Copies  of  the  book  obtainable  from  J.  M. 
Dent,  10  Bedford  St.,  W.C.2.  Is.  9d.  post 
free. 

A  Derek  Oldham  Fan  (Cheshire). — 
Melody  of  My  Heart,  Butcher,  was  released 
Sept.  28,  1936,  and  Charing  Cross  Road, 
British  Lion,  Jan.  27,  36,  so,  as  they  have 
not  reached  your  town  yet  I  suggest  you 
write  to  the  film  companies  and  make 
enquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are 
likely  to  see  these  films. 

B.  P.  (Finchley).— Write  to  Ralph 
Bellamy,  c/o  Columbia. 

D.  H.  (Bow). — Chic  Sale's  latest  film 
Man  Hunt  for  First  National. 

Optimist. — (1)  Nova  Pilbeam  did  not 
appear  in  The  Great  DeferuJer.  (2)  The  Tales 
of  Hoffman  was  announced  as  a  vehicle  for 
Nelson  Eddy,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 


settled  yet.  Other  films  scheduled  for  him 
are  The  Silent  Night  and  Command  Perform- 
ance,both  with  JeanetteMacDonald.  O)  The 
Water  Nymph,  by  Yves  Mirande,  was  made 
into  the  film,  Man  of  the  Moment,  with 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  jun.,  and  Laura  La 
Plante  starring.  (4)  Leslie  Howard  is  at 
present  appearing  in  Hamlet  in  America  and 
has  not  decided  on  any  future  films.  (5) 
Robert  Taylor  did  not  sing  in  Small  Toum 
Girl.  (6)  Yes,  John  Loder  sang  himself  in 
Queen  of  Hearts. 

L.  C.  (Devon). — We  did  not  publish  a 
centre  spread  or  the  story  of  In  Person 
in  this  magazine.  (2)  Ginger  Rogers  at 
present  making  Mother  Carey's  Chickens. 

Curious  (Durham). — Patrick  Waddington 
b.  Aug.  19,  1903;  Ed.  Gresham's  School, 
Holt,  and  St.  John's  CoUege,  Oxford  (M.A.); 
hobbies,  sailing  riding,  and  dancing.  Write 
to  him  c'o  British  International  Pictures, 
where  he  made  /  Give  My  Heart. 

Curious  Film  Fan  (Merthyr  Tydfil). — 
Thomas  Beck  took  the  part  of  the  young  hero 
in  Charlie  Chan  in  Egypt  and  was  in  Music  is 
Magic,  with  Bebe  Daniels.  He  was  b.  New 
York  City;  6  ft.,  168  lb.  Latest  film,  Whiu 
Fang. 

Eg.\r  (Malvern). — Hans  Sonker,  age  30  • 
blue-grey  eyes,  brown  hair,  6  ft.  1  in.; 
married.  Appeared  in  Faithful  with  Jean 
Muir  for  Irving  Asher. 

Dainty  (Durham). — ^Anne  Shirley  took 
the  role  of  Anne  in  Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

Loder  M.\d. — John  Loder's  latest  film  is 
King  Solomon's  Mines,  for  Gauraont-British 
Studios. 

J.  M.  R  (Walmer).— (1)  Latest  fihns  : 
Gene  Raymond,  Street  Girl,  for  Radio; 
Gary  Cooper,  The  Plainsman,  for  Paramount; 
Jack  Buchanan,  This'll  Make  You  Whistle, 
for  British  and  Dominions;  Ronald  Colman, 
Lost  Horizon,  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Studios;  Randolph  Scott,  High,  Wide,  arul 
Handsome,  for  Paramount;  Myma  Loy, 
After  the  Thin  Man,  far  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  .  Leslie  Howard  is  appearing  in 
Hamlet  on  the  stage  in  America. 

W.  F.  (Kent).— (1)  The  Devil  Takes  the 
Courit  released  Feb.  22,  1937.  (2)  Stills  of 
David  Copperfield  may  be  obtainable  from 
the  Ml  tro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Co.,  Ltd.,  head 
offices. 

M.  E.  H.  (Angus).— (1)  No,  Edna  May 
Oliver  and  the  Edna  May  of  Belle  of  Nem 
York  fame  are  not  the  same  person.  (2)  Edna 
May  (Pettie)  was  bom  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Sept.  2,  1878;  married  Oscar  Lewisohn.  She 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1907,  but  retimied 
for  one  week  in  1911  in  her  old  part  in  The 
Belle  of  New  York  for  a  series  of  performances 
given  in  aid  of  the  Prince  Francis  of  Teck 
Memorial  Fund.  (3)  Edna  May  Oliver,  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S..\.,  Sept.,  1885;  married 
D.  W.  Pratt  (mar.  dis.);  real  name.  Nutter. 
Is  imder  contract  to  Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
and  her  latest  film  was  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Terry  (Wallasey). — (1)  Nils  Asther's 
latest  film.  Make  Up  for  Standard  Inter- 
national Productions.  (2)  Leslie  Banks  at 
present  appearing  in  Till  the  Ccvis  Come 
Home  at  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  London 
W.C.2.  (3)  Nova  Pilbeam  is  to  make  Non- 
Stop  Nevi  York.  (4)  Yes,  Leslie  Howard's 
daughter,  Leslie,  is  to  appear  in  National 
Velvet. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


A  club  for  George  Formby,  run  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Formby  and  his 
wife,  has  recently  been  formed.  An  auto- 
graphed photograph  and  the  club  magazine, 
published  every  other  month,  will  be  sent  to 
each  member.  This  club  hopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  establish  branches  in  the  provincial 
towns  to  hold  social  and  other  gatherings  for 
the  enjoyment  of  members.  There  is  a  small 
subscription  which,  after  expenses  have  been 
deducted,  is  devoted  to  the  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  Ex-Service  Men  Fund.  All  those  inter- 
ested should  write  to  George  Formby's 
Club,  A.T.P.  Studios,  Ealing,  London,  W.5, 
for  full  particulars. 

All  readers  interested  in  the  Brian  Law- 
rence Fan  Club  should  write  to  the  secre- 
tary. Miss  Barbara  Williams,  5  Fen  Pond 
Road,  Ightham,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

A  fan  club  for  Miss  Nova  Pilbeam  is  in 
course  of  formation.  Full  particulars  can  b« 
obtained  frtrni  Mr.  John  T.  Bennett, 
37a  Wrotham  Rowl,  Gravescnd,  Kent. 


The  MER1.E  Oberon  Fan  Club  welcomes 
new  members.  All  interested  should  write  to 
the  secretary.  Miss  Dorothy  Hacking, 
110  Rectory  Road,  Bumley,  Lanes. 

It  is  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  with  your  letters  to  fan 
clubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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ON  SALE  EVER  Y  THURSDA  Y, 
2d. 


December  19,  1936 

This  Cute  Idea 

as  a 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

Just  when  we  all  wane  to  look 
ac  our  besc — this  season  of 
dances,  parties  and  other 
jolly  evenings,  and  there's 
little  enough  time  left  for 
frequent  visits  to  the  hair- 
dresser— this  clever  'HALO' 
P.3  model  wave-preserving 
NO  CHIN  STRAP  Sleeping  Cap  comes  as  a  real 

boon.  Buy  it  for  your  friends 
and  treat  yourself  to  one  as  well.  The  P.3  is  made  with  a  wig 
fitting  and  elastic  bands  from  the  back  fasten  over  side  buttons. 
Once  fixed  it  stays  secure.  Made  of  pretty  materials  in  various 
designs  and  six  pastel  shades.  In  stock  at  (or  quickly  obtainable 
by)  Hairdressers.  Drapers,  Stores  and  BOOTS.    Price  I  /6  &  I  / 1 1 . 

PATENT  P.3  SERIES 

SLEEPING  CAP 
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//  unobtainabU,  please  write  direct  to 
BYARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD. 
Castle  Boulevard.  Nottingham. 


FOR  eVBUY  HAIR  NEED 
THERES  A  HALO' PRODUCT 


III 


Generations 
of  Women  j 
have  pat 
their  trust  In 


SOUMLLS 


RECO. 


•CELTEX  "-soluble. 
easU/  disposed  of. 


The  l««t  ncJcntiflc  Noat 
'  MAchinea  lo  the  woiM 
Remedy  ugly  nom  o(  all  Irinda.  Worn 
dnring  (leep.    Staunped  euvelope  lor  full 

RED  HOSES.— Jl^S^t*''^' 

lutely  curea  red  iio<es.4/(,  ixMt  tree.  Fureign 
l/«  extra. 

Rubber   Eu-  Caps 
remedy  oQt«t*od 
inK  earfa,  7/6,  ix»«t  free.    F<.reign,  1/6  extn 
P.    LEE    RAT.    gpeeitlijt.  CBITBUOK 
BUILDING, PICCADILLY  QRCXIS.  LOVDON. 
I.W.I. 


NOSES. 


UCLY  EARS.- 


Kree  booklet  sent    ,  

sealed  cover  Cfxplains  how  yoa  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  core  yourself 
of  this  objectionable,  healtb-eodanceriiig 
habit.  No  aloes,  no  anto^uggrestion.  New 
discovery.    Send  lid.  stamp  for  postare. 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.),  31,  Tbe  Broaa. 
way,  Croodi  Ei<l,  London.  NJL 


ST  APMlwTtMMT  ro 
NCR  LATI  MMttTV' 


The  secret  of  Phul-Nana's 
attraction  ever  intrigues 
but  is  never  solved 
It  is  the  very  breath  of 
mystery — the  very  essence 
of  bewitching  fascination 

t&ild  need'' 

Perfume,  Powder,  Cream, 
Talcum,  Soap,  Bath  Crystals 
Of  all  Chemists  &  Peifumecs 


rHUL-NANA 


GROSSMITH 

'^attioui  as  Unti^li  Pevj^meH  knee  iSyi^ 


NO  MORE 
SICK  HEADACHES 

Keep  Your  Stomach  Clean 

If  you  are  a  martyr  to  sick  headaches,  bilious- 
ness, liver  upsets  and  similar  disorders,  here  is 
news  that  will  cheer  you.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  the  stomach, 
where  nauseous  gases  accumulate  and  interfere 
with  your  digestion,  poisoning  the  whole  system 
and  making  you  feel  no  good  for  anything. 

Thousands  of  sufferers  have  put  an  end  to  all  that 
misery  by  taking  Maclean  Brand  Stomach  Powder, 
the  one  with  the  signature  "  ALEX.  C.  MACLEAN  " 
on  the  bottle.  This  proved  remedy  is  gently  laxative 
and  helps  to  expel  prisonous,  clogging  waste  matter. 
Two  or  three  doses  are  usually  sufficient  to  put  your 
stomach  in  a  clean,  healthy  condition. 

At  the  first  sign  of  discomfort  seek  refuge  in  Maclean 
Brand  Stomach  Powder.  You  can  always  rely  on 
speedy  relief.  Do  not  experiment  with  cheap  sub- 
stitutes :  leave  that  to  others.  You  can  safely  put 
your  faith  in  the  original  MACLEAN  BRAND— 
powder  or  tablets — 1/3,  2/-  and  5/-,  in  bottles  in 
cartons.    Never  sold  loose. 


FOG 

gets  into  your 
throat.  Put  your 
voice  right  with 


TASTE  GOOD  —  DO  GOOD 


INSTANT  RELIEF  FOR 
ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  Remedy  which  Swiftly  Ends  Attacks 

•ymS  famous  old  remedy  has  brought  real  cx>iufort  and 
freedom  from  attacks  to  thousands  of  suffereis,  who 
are  now  able  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly.  The  number  of  letters 
which  we  received  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Potter's  frequently 
succeeds  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Easy  to  use — 
you  simply  inhale  the  vapours.  Entirely  free  from  opiates. 
Potter's  give  immediate  relief  and  instantly  makes  breathing 
regular  and  easy.  Sleepless  nights  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  your  daily  duties  become  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
Never  be  without  a  tin  of  Potter's  Asthma  Cure.  Use  it 
directly  you  feel  an  attack  coming  on. 

Obtainable  at  Chemists,  Herbalists  and  Stores,  Price  Is.  6d, 
or  direct  from  the  makers  Is.  9d.  post  free.    We  will  gladly 
send  you  an  explanatory  booklet,  "  .\re  Von  Asthmatic? 
post  free. 

POTTER  &  CLARKE,  LTD..  63M  ARTILLERY  LANE 
LONDON,  E.I. 
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Here's  a  unique  gift  for  every  girl  who  is 
keen  on  films — and  what  girl  is  not?  In  this 
dainty  diary  she  can  find  portraits,  biog- 
raphies and  birthdays  of  all  her  favourite 
stars,  and  write  her  day-to-day  impressions 
opposite.  The  Film-Fans  Diary  is  covered 
in  choice  leather-cloth  at  2/-,  or  in  bsauti- 


f ully  soft  leather  3/-, from  leadmg  Maiioners 
and  Booksellers,  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  Ltd., 
H.J.  Ryman  Ltd  ,  Boots  Ltd..  W.  Straker  Ltd., 
and  Stores.  If  any  difficulty  remit  2/-  or  3/- 
(plus  t^d.  for  dispatching)  to  T.  J.  &  J. 
Smith  Ltd..  makers  of  Datada  Diaries, 
26,  Charterhouse  Square,  London,  E  C.  1. 


Film-f 


ansDiARY 


MORE  new 

POSTCARDS.' 

from  PICTUREGOER 
Marlene  Dietrich— Ginger  Rogers 
and  other  stars  looking  their  loveliest 

IT  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
px)stcards  more  artistic,  more 
lovely  than  those  which  have  just 
arrived  at  the  "  Picturegoer"  Salon. 
They  are  entirely  new — have  never 
been  shown  before — and  are  now 
waiting  to  grace  the  finest  collections 
in  the  land.  Make  your  selection 
whilst  the  series  is  complete. 

CHOOSE  YOUR  CARDS 


from  list  given  here — all  new  cards — or  include  in 
your  order  the  names  of  nny  well-known  stars.  Keal 
photos,  3d.  each,  2/6  doz.  On  sale  to  members  and 
non-members  alike.  List  of  nearly  2,(HX)  postcards 
sent  free  on  request.  Ask  for  new  list  No.  67. 

SEPIA  GLOSSY 

Jean  Arthur,  Fred  Astaire,  Mary  Aslor,  Freddie 
Bartholomew,  Charles  Bickford,  Chas.  Boycr,  Helen 
Chandler,  Ruth  Chattcrton,  Ronald  Colnian,  Gary 
Cooper,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Nelson  Eddy,  Kay  Francis, 
Paillette  Goddard,  Ann  Harding,  Katharine  Hep- 
bum,  Miriam  Hopkins,  Allan  Jones,  Buck  Jones, 
Carol  Lombard,  Myrna  Loy,  Ida  Lupino,  Joel 
McCrea,  FJeanor  Powell,  William  Powell,  Phil 
Regan,  Ginger  Rogers,  Norma  Shearer,  Simone 
Simon,  Gloria  Stuart,  Roljert  Taylor,  Arthur  Tracey, 
Lnpe  Velez,  Rol>ert  Young. 

COLOURGRAPH 

Ann  Hirding,  Jcanette  MacDonald,  F^leanor  Powell, 
Ginger  Rogers,  Robert  Taylor. 

PARTNERS  SEPIA  AND  COLOURED 

Ronald  Colman  and  Rlizal>etl>  Allan,  I>onald  Woods 
and  Rlizalieth  Allan. 


You  can  obtain  liberal 
DISCOUNTS 

by  joining  the  Club,  and  also  receive 
5/-  Album  Free  to  hok'.  300  cards.  A 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  binder's 
art,  made  to  resemble  snakrskin  and 
lettered  in  gold.  An  Album  de  luxe 
Ixiund  in  Blue  Rexine  and  holding  200 
cards  is  also  obtainable.  To  join,  send 
order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen 
postcards  at  the  TCgular  price  of  2/0 
doz.  Discounts  on  all  subsequent 
orders.  Include  1/-  extra  in  your 
remittance,  which  includes  postage, 
packing,  etc.,  on  the  Free  5/-  Album 
(or  2/6  extra  if  the  Album  De  Luxe 
is  required).  Overseas  readers  should 
include  2/-  extra,  which  includes 
postage,  etc.,  or  3/-  extra  if  the  De  Luxe 
Album  is  required.  Irish  Free  Slate 
cuiUymers  will  be  required  to  pay  any 
charges  tha'  may  be  levied. 
.Send  P.O.  crossed  /  &  Co.  /  payable 
to  "The  Picturegoer,"  and  address 
your  application  Dept.  21,  "  Picture- 
goer Salon,"  85  Lonfl  Acre, 
London,  W.C.2. 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

pLEASE  accept  the  title  of  this  article  as  an  invitation  to  pass 
on  your  worries  to  me.    Send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
unth  your  query  and  address  your  letter  to  Anne,  "  The  Picturegoer," 
Martlett  House,  31  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


carefully 


-p  ATURALLY,  you  wish  to 
look  your  best  at  Christ- 
mas. There  is  every 
reason  why  you  should. 
A  shampoo  and  set, 
chosen  make-up  skil- 
fully applied,  and  behold,  the 
plainest  Jane  is  turned  into  an 
attractive  young  woman. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  girls 
who  are  going  to  use  make-up  for 
the  first  time  this  Christmas,  and 
may  be  for  those  who  are  not  quite 
sure  if  they  have  the  correct  tech- 
nique, shall  we  take  this  beauty 
business  step  by  step? 

There  are  a  number  of  simple 
rules.  If  you  follow  these  one  by  one, 
the  result  must  be  success. 

Make-up  must  be  applied  to  a 
skin  that  is  scrupulously  clean.  The 
normal  skin  is  best  cleansed  with  soap 
and  warm  water.  A  rubber  sponge  or 
complexion  glove  helps  to  tone  up 
the  pores.  A  dry  skin  should  be  pre- 
pared with  complexion  milk  applied 
on  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  squeezed  out 
of  cold  water.  Oily  skins  should  be 
splashed  with  cold  water  and  a  skin 
tonic  applied. 

Next  comes  the  foundation  cream 
— a  special  cream  if  your  skin  is  dry. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  greasy,  use 
a  foundation  lotion.  Apply  a  spot  of 
the  cream  to  cheeks,  forehead,  chin 
and  nose.  Rub  it  in  with  the  finger 
tips,  working  away  from  the  middle 
of  the  face.  When  this  operation  is 
complete  the  cream  will  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  skin  wUl  be  just 
moist  and  velvety. 

A  liquid  foundation  is  dabbed  on 
with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  on  the 
same  places  as  the  cream,  and 
worked  in  with  the  finger  tips.  Any 
that  remains  unabsorbed  is  wijjed  off 
with  cotton  wool. 


Rouge 


T  Tse  a  compact  rouge  for  normal  and 
^  oily  skins,  and  a  cream  rouge  for 
dry  skins.  The  order  of  using  is  different. 
A  cream  rouge  is  applied  directly  after 
the  foundation.  A  compact  rouge  is 
applied  after  powdering. 

If  using  a  cream  rouge,  place  two  or 
three  tiny  dabs  on  the  parts  of  the 
cheeks  you  wish  to  colour.  Blend  in  very 
lightly  with  the  finger  tips,  working  out 
the  edges  so  that  they  merge  into  such 
natural  coloiu'  as  you  have.  There  must 
be  no  hard  edges.  The  colour  must 
neither  begin  nor  end.  Be  quite  sure, 
too,  that  you  apply  the  coloiu"  equally  to 
both  cheeks,  and  in  the  same  positions. 

A  broad  face  needs  the  rouge  placed 
well  in  towards  the  nose,  thus  minimiz- 
ing the  white  spaces  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  face.  A  long  narrow  face  looks  best 
with  the  rouge  more  widely  spaced.  If 
you  have  high  cheek  bones,  place  the 
rouge  low.  If  the  cheeks  are  hollow, 
rouge  but  very  lightly  in  the  hollows. 

Compact  rouge  is  applied  with  the 
small  pad  provided  and  the  edges 
smoothed  out  in  the  manner  described 
above. 

There  is  great  art  in  powdering.  If 
you  use  a  swansdown  puff,  shake  out 
the  surplus  powder  before  you  dust  it 
over  your  face.  If  it  is  a  lamb's  wool  puff, 
apply  the  powder  with  pats.  Begin  with 
the  chin  and  follow  with  the  cheeks,  nose 
and,  lastly,  the  forehoad.  Now  take  your 
soft  "baby"  Iirush,  wiping  off  all  surplus 
powder.  This  should  never  be  omitted.  It 
gives  a  remarkably  soft  bloom  to  the  skin 
and  prevents  that  over-powdered  look. 

Finally,  take  a  scrap  of  butter  muslin, 
moistened  with  cold  water,  and  remove  all 
powder  from  your  lashes  and  eyebrows. 

After  foundation,  rouge  <ind  powder,  comes 
eye  make-up.  If  you  use  eye  sh.idow,  apply  it 
lightly  with  the  finger  tips  to  the  upper  lids 


only.  Blend  it  upwards  and  outwards.  No 
hard  edges,  please. 

Moisten  the  eyelash  brush  with  a  tiny  bit 
of  vaseline  and  brush  the  lashes.  Take 
the  tiny  brush  and  comb  sold  for  the  purpose 
and  groom  the  eyebrows.  Dip  the  damp  eye- 
lash brush  into  the  eyelash  cosmetic  and 
lightly  brush  on  upper  lashes  only.  Use 
upward  strokes  to  encourage  the  lashes  to  curl. 

If  an  eyebrow  pencil  is  used,  sketch  the 
brows  in  with  short,  light  strokes.  Take  care 
that  your  pencil  is  approximately  the  colour  of 
your  hair,  or  lighter.  There  is  nothing  more 
ageing  than  brows  shades  darker  than  the  hair. 

Lipstick 

Lipstick  should  be  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  upper  lip  first,  blending  out  the 
colour  with  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  so  that 
it  becomes  fainter  towards  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  Then  colour  the  lower  lip,  but  let  it 
be  fainter  than  the  upper  lip.  Heavily  rouged 
lower  lips  are  very  ugly.  When  the  colour  is 
well  distributed,  take  a  tissue  or  a  scrap  of 
butter  muslin  and  remove  all  smears.  Take 
care  not  only  of  the  edges,  but  of  the  comers 
of  the  mouth.  Smudginess  there  is  fatal  to 
good  make-up. 

Wash  your  hands  to  remove  all  traces  of 
rouge  and  lipstick,  and  apply  cream  and  pow- 
der, or  liquid  powder,  to  your  neck.  If  in 
evening  dress,  apply  it  also  to  back  and  arms. 
Rub  in  your  hand  lotion  and  your  make-up 
is  complete. 

These  rules  reduce  make-up  to  a  simple 
formula  and,  if  it  is  carefully  followed,  you 
must  be  successful. 

Of  course  you  have  chosen  lipstick  that 
tones  with  the  powder  and  rouge,  and  a 
powder  that  is  suitable  for  your  skin.  Do  not 
choose  too  light  a  powder.  So  many  women 
make  this  mistake.  Remember  also  that  in 
the  evening  you  can  wear  brighter  shades  of 
make-up  than  in  the  day  time.  Electric 
light  takes  about  three  tones  from  all  shades. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Hoping. — See  an  early  issue  of  this  paper. 
I  am  devoting  an  article  to  packs. 

Bandy. — Your  make-up  should  be  as 
follows:  Powder,  Gitane;  rouge,  peche 
cendri;  lipstick,  fonce. 

v.  Tweed  (Tottenham). — A  weather 
cream  as  a  powder  base  would  help  to  prevent 
redness.  Apply  calomine  lotions  at  night  time. 

Fifteen. — Use  a  liquid  powder  base  in  peach 
tint.  Send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for 
full  treatment  for  blackheads  and  pimples. 

E.  D.  (Reading). — Why  not  buy  your  little 
nephews  and  nieces  some  good  toffee?  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  "  Palm "  tofiee  and 
you  can  get  some  really  attractive  tins. 

Nineteen. — As  you  are  19  with  a  slim, 
good  figure,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  take  to  corsets  if  you  do  not  wish  to. 
Do  some  exercises  each  day  to  keep  your 
slimness.  As  your  face  is  long,  you  should  not 
wear  your  hair  long.  Give  width  at  the  sides 
by  keeping  hair  flat  on  top  and  fluffing  it  out 
softly  at  the  sides,  with  only  half  the  ears 
uncovered. 

Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Gerald  Beard,  Park  Road,  Guilsfield, 
Montgomery,  for :  

Valiant  is  the  Word  for  Carrie 

She 

Pursued 

King  Kong 
Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
Miss  C.  Kerracher,  22  Holyrood  Road, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  for  : — 

Personal  Maid's  Secret 

Let's  Talk  It  Over 

What  Happened  Then? 

Blackmail 

M.  Dawson,  22  Hardiman  Road,  Drum-  , 
condre,  Dublin,  I.F.S.,  for  : — 
The  Imperfect  Lady 
In  Search  of  Beauty 
Cleaning  Up 
Freckles 

Miss  Mary  Mounsev,  Lane  End  House, 
Hoyland  Common,  near  Banisley,  for  : — 

The  Nit  WiU 

Crazy  People 

Mad  Hatters 

Are  These  Our  Children? 
A.  HuGGETT  24  Greatfields  Road,  Barking, 
Essex,  for  :— 

Holiday 

Rain 

Stormy  Weather 
Grumpy 

As  you  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  "  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story. 

Address  your  entries  to  me  on  a  postcard 
c/o  Pictdreooeh,  Martlett  House  Bow  Street, 
London,  W.C.2. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee  and  tlicic  art!  no 
other  rules,  except  that  I  must  insist  that  your 
titles  be  submitted  on  a  postcard  and  only 
one  attempt  on  each  card.     OW  BBACM>N. 
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GRAND  GIRL 


She^s  sent  me 

De  Reszkes ' 


eszke 


In  decorated  container  read\ 


DeR 

MINORS 


MO>G  cigarettes  the  worifl  over  there  is 
no  name  more  tamous  than  DE  RESZKE;  no 
size  more  popular  than  MINORS:  no  j;ift 
more  eertaiii  to  pJease  I 


PLAIN,     CO  R  K 


M 


M  V  O  R  YV  .  T  I  r  P  E  D 
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ow  can  yoa 
make  sure  or 

Enjouing 

XMAS 

YOU  can  always  keep  fit  and  well  and  make 
certain  of  enjoying  every  minute  of  the 
Xmas  Holidays— the  dances,  parties  and  other 

festivities — if  you'll  just  remember  to  take  your 
nightly  Bile  Beans. 

Bile  Beans  are  purely  vegetable.  They 
tone  up  the  system,  purify  the  blood,  and  daily 
counteract  fat-forming  foods,  thus  keeping  you 
healthy,  happy  and  slim. 

Start  taking  Bile  Beans  to-night,  and  so 
make  sure  of  being  at  your  best  for  Christmas. 


u 

o 


Kma^  Jf  are 

A  nightly  dose  of  Bile  Beans 
will  help  you  to  enjoy,  and  to  do 
real  justice  to  the  plum  puddings, 
turkeys  and  mince  pies. 

Bile  Beans  are  purely  vege- 
table, and  can  be  taken  with 
perfect  safety  by  young  and  old 
alike.  Sold  Everywhere. 


BILE  BEANS 

MAKE  YOU  LOOK  AND  FEEL  YOUK  BEST 


I'riiitcd  III  (Jriat  Dritaiii  and  I'ublishcd  WetKly  liy  ihc  I'ropritlors,  UDMAMS  I'KICS.S  Ltd.,  Imixk  Acre,  London,  W.t'.z.  Kcxislcted  at  the  CJ.I'.O.  as  a 
.Newspaper.  I'o»l  l-'rcc  all  over  llie  World  :  hb.  per  annum,  (id.  for  six  monihs,  3«.  .id.  for  three  months.  UeKistored  for  transmission  by  Canadian 
MaKaziiic  I'o»t.  Awenciti  lot  Australia  and  New  /L-aland  :  (iorflon  Sc  Cotch,  l.td.  Foi  South  Afritii  :  Central  News  AKincy,  Ltd.  A((onis  for  Canada  : 
Imperial  News  Co.,  Ltd.,  also  Canadian  Wholcsali-  .Newsdealers'  AssoL-ialion,  Ltd.  Also  on  sale  at  W.  H.  Smith  Son,  Lld.'s  Hookshops  at  248  Hue  de 
l<j\<.li,  Paris,  ;ir»l  75  Houlcvard  Adophe  .Max,  UruxelJes  and  Messaiferics  Dawson.  11  Muc  All>ouy.  Paris. 
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MINUTES  TO  WAIT-SO 


In  taste,  quality,  and  packing  the  equal  of  much  dearer 
cigarettes,  but  not  quite  so  large;    big  enough,  however. 


IN  TINS 


IN  BOXES 


to  last  the  full  10  minutes. 

Ilteszke 


J  30  for  1/- 

i  ttO  for  2/- 

15  for  6D 

30  for  1/- 


DeR 


PLAIN.     CORK     OR      '  I  V O R Y '  -  T I P P E D 


MINORS 


hiiied  by  Godfrtv  Phillips  Ltd 


FOR     THAT     LEISURED     1/4     HOUR  —  DE     RESZKE     MAJORS.     20   for    I  j 
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Pi  ct  u  regc^er-lhe 


Mof^i:  Popular  Macia  jrine 


GOSSIP 


"OLLYWOOD  stars  have  taken 
a  fortune  out  of  British  films 
during  the  year  that  is  just 
ending. 

The  results  so  far,  have  not 
been  strikingly  successful,  though  it  is  a 
pleasant  seasonal  thought  that  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  some  of  our  importa- 
tions with  a  Christmas  dinner  they  might 
have  had  to  go  without  had  they  been  left 
to  rely  on  the  current  demand  for  their 
services  in  the  Coast  film  capital. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  studios  are 
rapidly  acquiring  a  bad  name  among  the 
front-rank  American  stars. 

Stories  (whether  circulated  through  the 
legitimate  or  imagined  complaints  of  the 
stars  concerned  or  manufactured  by  Holly- 
wood's o^vn  powerful  propaganda  machinen,-) 
of  stellar  troubles  encountered  in  production 
here  are  doing  a  lot  of  harm  to  our  newly- 
won  film  prestige. 

Alleged  Grievances 

Among  the  alleged  grievances  of  stars  who 
have  worked  here  recently  are  "sudden 
changes  in  scripts  and  directors,  failure  to  start 
on  time,  inability  to  get  the  right  leading  men 
or  women  and  other  troubles  that  do  not  occur  in 
Hollywood  or  are  quickly  overcome  there." 

The  "  temperament-trying  problems "  faced 
by  Constance  Bennett,  Miriam  Hopkins  and 
Ann  Harding  are  mentioned,  among  others, 
in  the  Hollywood  trade  press  as  examples  why 
"  the  enthusiasm  of  big  American  names  for 
British  film  gold  is  cooling." 

This  is  an  issue  that  should  be  brought  into 
the  open.  The  actresses  concerned  should 
either  publicly  disassociate  themselves  from 
these  stories  or  justify  their  charges. 

More  New  Film  Faces 

Nineteen  thirty  seven,  as  I  have  indicated 
here,  will  be  a  year  of  new  screen  faces. 
Last  week  I  told  you  something  of  Paramount 's 
"white  hof)es." 

Now  Universal  introduces  its  entries  in  the 
stardom  stakes,  .\mong  them  are  Deanna 
Durbin,  the  13-year-old  Hollywood  schoolgirl 
who  was  discovered  by  Eddie  Cantor,  and  Doris 
Nolan,  both  of  whom  are  already  known  to 
PicTUREGOER  readers. 

Here  are  some  other  names  for  those  new 
notebooks  from  Santa  Claus.  The  studio  has 
big  plans  for  Jack  Dunn,  the  handsome  British 
Olympic  games  skating  champion,  Henry 
Hunter,  an  acquisition  from  radio;  Dave  Oliver, 
a  comedian,  who  was  a  newsreel  cameraman 
a  few  months  ago,  and  Robert  Whitney,  a 
former  San  Francisco  steamship  office  clerk. 

They  hojje  to  find  a  second  Clark  Gable 
somewhere  in  the  batch. 

Magazines  to  Movies 

In  the  feminine  sex  appeal  department,  the 
company  offers  Janice  Jarratt,  of  Texas, 
official  sweetheart  of  the  Texas  Centennials 
and  known  as  the  most  photographed  girl  in 
America.  Janice  went  to  Hollywood  via  the 
magazine  covers. 


Since  the  studio's  success 
with  Jane  Wyatt,  formerly 
of  the  famous  New  York 
"400,"  the  casting  office  has 
smiled  favourably  on  the 
aspiring  society  girls.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  three  in 
the  new  list  ;  Marjorie  Gage, 
who  appears,  appropriately, 
in  Top  of  the  Town,  Polly 
Rowles,  daughter  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh steel  king,  who  will  be 
seen  in  Love  Letters  of  a  Star, 
and  Lynn  Gilbert,  a  member 
of  Chicago's  upper  ten. 

A  Second  Taylor  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  most  for- 
midable candidate  for 
the  title  of  "  second  Robert 
Taylor"  is  Tyrone  Power,  jun. 

\Ve  have  seen  Power,  so 
far,  in  comparatively  small 
parts  in  Girls'  Dormitory  and 
Ladies  In  Love. 

He  did  very  well,  but  it 
was  against  the  advice  of  all 
the  experts  that  Darryl 
Zanuck  cast  him  in  the  male 
lead  of  Lloyds  of  London. 
After  the  pre-view,  however, 
the  film  capital  was  acclaiming 
a  new  star. 

The  "  Hollywood  Reporter" 
describes  his  f>erformance  as  a 
triumph  that  will  send  him 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  as  soon  as  Lloyds  of  London 
reaches  the  screens.  "He  is,"  it  adds,  "another 
Taylor  type,  but  better  at  this  stage  of  his 
development  than  was  Taylor." 

Shirley's  Christmas  Present 

One  of  Shirley'  Temple's  first  Christmas 
presents  was  from  a  studio  worker  and  took 
the  form  of  a  9-weeks'-old  Pekingese  puppy, 
which  she  promptly  christened  "  Ching-Ching," 


Cf)ris;tma£{  #reetins£J 

PICTUREGOER  and  its  staff 
take  pleasure  in  wishing  readers 
a  Merr\'  Christmas  and  a 
Bright  and  Prosperous  New 
Year. 


Jane  Hamilton  and  Betty  Grable  take  this 
neat  way  of  greeting  the  fans.  It's  a  pity 
they  couldn't  give  us  a  little  of  that 
Calif omian  surtshine  as  well. 


after  a  character  she  plays  in  Stowaway. 

Shirley  already  had  t^vo  dogs — a  cocker 
spaniel  named  Rowdy,  and  Corky,  a  wire- 
haired  terrier;  but  Ching-Ching  is  so  tiny  that 
he  is  able  to  be  her  constant  companion  on  the 
set — in  a  basket. 

The  Boosting  of  the  Breen 

Has  Shirley  passed  the  peak  of  her  popularity  ? 
Sol  Lesser  thinks  so  and  is  gambling  a 
fortune  on  his  opinion. 

Lesser  is  embarking  on  a  big  campaign  to 
establish  Bobby  Breen  as  the  ruling  infant 
prodigy. 

The  first  film  with  the  eight-year-old  boy. 
Let's  Sing  Again,  was  unusuaUy  successful 
and  with  the  second.  Rainbow  On  the  River  now 
ready  for  release,  elaborate  plans  are  being  made. 

The  average  sum  spent  on  exploiting  a  big 
feature  is  a  Uttle  more  than  £20.000.  Over 
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£50,000  has  been  appropriated  for  advertising 
the  new  film  in  America  alone. 

Bette  Returns 

arked  Women,  a  night-club-cum-gangster 
story,  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  picture 
for  Bette  Davis  on  her  return  to  the  Warner 
fold. 

It  will  be  directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon.  In  the 
meantime  Bette  is  entertaining  the  film  colony 
with  the  story  of  her  London  adventures. 
Bette,  it  seems,  replenished  her  wardrobe 
while  she  was  here,  spending  some  hundreds  of 
pounds,  but  waited  in  vain  for  the  bills  to 
arrive.  Inquiries  revealed  that  the  shopkeepers 
knew  she  was  a  film  star,  but  thought  she  was 
Constance  Bennett. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  who  was  the  most  annoyed, 
Bette  who  thought  everyone  knew  her  by  now, 
or  Connie,  who  got  the  biUs. 

Historic  Rfan 

Oueen  Elizabeth,  the  screen's  first  feature- 
length  film,  which  was  made  in  1912, 
will  be  shown  again  next  month  as  part  of  the 
Adolph  Zukor  jubilee  celebrations.  Zukor 
has  been  the  head  of  Paramount  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Queen  Elizabeth  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  entertainment  and  the  end  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  careers  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  was  long  past  her  best  when 
she  appeared  in  the  picture.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  episodes  in  her  career.  Her 
fortune  dissipated  and  her  health  and  one  leg 
gone,  the  -poor  old  woman  was  propped  up  in 
front  of  the  camera — -to  earn  a  little  money. 

The  four-reel  mo\'ie  has,  perhaps,  preserved 
something  of  her  art  for  the  future.  And  it  is 
fitting  that  the  name  of  the  great  tragedienne 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  birth  of  the 
kinema  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

Alison  on  the  War  Path 

The  latest  outburst  of  temperament  comes 
from  .\lison  Skipworth. 
Miss  Skipworth,  who  has  for  years  held  the 
record  of  being  the  screen's  most  complacent 
actress,  broke  down  the  other  day  on  the 
White  Hunter  set  after  her  first  look  at  the  stand- 
in  selected  for  her. 

A  blood-curdling  scream  escaped  the  usually 
composed  Miss  Skipworth.  "I'm  not  that  fat," 
she  cried  wildly.  "I've  never  been  that  fat  ! " 

It  took  the  combmed  efforts  of  Director 
Cummings,  Warner  Baxter,  June  Lang,  the 
stand-in  and  a  pair  of  scales  to  placate  her. 

-AJLson  won  the  day  by  weighing  in  forty  pounds 
lighter. 

Stars  and  Civil  War 

The  Spanish  civil  war  is  having  its  minor 
repercussions  in  the  film  worid.  Madeleine 
Carroll  is  one  of  the  stars  who  own  property 
there. 

Grace  Moore  is  trying  to  rescue  her  niece, 
Luisita  Parera.  from  battle- wracked  Madrid. 

Grace  propo.ses  to  adopt  the  child,  who  is 
four  years  old,  and  she  has  sought  the  a.ssistance 
of  the  U.S.  government  and  the  American 
Ambassador  in  getting  the  little  girl  out  of 
Spain. 

Polite,  Anyway 

The  best  film  test  story  I  have  heard  for  some 
time  comes  from  Kadio  and  concerns  that 
studio's  new  discovery,  John  Gordon. 

He  had  to  make  a  test  for  a  lead  in  a  picture 
with  Margo  and  the  script  called  upon  him  to 
kiss  the  young  lady. 

According  to  the  official  account  he  kissed, 
blushed  and  exclaimed  "  Gee,  thanks  !  " 

Van  Dyke's  Little  Joke 

They  are  still  having  fun  on  the  After  the 
Thxn  Man  set.  In  one  scene,  William 
Powell  had  to  be  incarcerated  in  prison  with 
several  young  ladies. 

After  securely  locking  the  party  in  a  cell. 
Director  WofKly  Van  Dyke  called  the  lunch 
mterval  and  marched  the  crew  ofl  the  set. 

Van  Dyke  is  full  of  little  gags  like  that.  Also 
in  the  film  is  a  Broadway  newcomer,  Sam  I^vene. 
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After  the  first  rehearsal  the  director  asked 
Levene  to  show  more  of  his  profile.  Levene 
compUed  and  they  went  over  it  once  more. 
Van  Dyke  asked  for  still  more  profile  and  he  got 
it  and  they  shot  the  scene. 

"How  was  I?"  asked  Levene.  "I  don't 
know,"  replied  Van  Dyke,  "  you  aren't  in  this 
scene." 

Sonja  Got  Her  Own  Back 

Hollywood  seems  to  spend  most  of  its  spare 
time  practical  joking.  When  Clark  Gable 
arrived  at  a  radio  studio  the  other  night  to  play 
George  Washington  in  an  air  version  of  Valley 
Forge,  he  found  his  dressing-room  Uttered  with 
cherry  trees  and  miniature  axes,  while  on  the 
mirror  was  a  sign  proclaiming  him  the  "  Father 
of  His  Country."  It  was  suspected  to  be  the 
work  of  Carole  Lombard.  Gable  retorted  by 
sending  her  a  sixpenny  pop-gun  for  her  birth- 
day. 

Sonja  Henie,  the  European  skating  star, 
who  came  in  for  the  usual  initiation,  seems  to 
have  got  her  own  back. 

One  day  the  star  excitedly  called  the  cast 
and  director  to  a  comer  of  the  rink.  "  Look  ! " 
she  cried  in  alarm,  pointing  to  long,  white  worms 
in  the  ice,  "  Ice  worms  !  They'll  ruin  the  rink 
and  cost  the  studio  thousands  ! " 

What  could  they  do,  asked  the  assembled 


Youth  and  dge.   Bobby  Breen  ^nd  May  Robson 
in  "  Rainbow  on  the  River."    The  eight-year- 
old  star  is  after  Shirley  Temple's  croum. 


scene  stealing  often  became  a  gentle  but  unfair 
art. 

"  The  scene  stealer,  to  be  accurate,  is  a 
person  who  dominates  a  scene  which  he  is  not 
intended  to.  He  does  it  wilfully.  The  star 
may  be  speaking  lines  which  are  important 
and  all  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  star. 
The  scene  stealer  will  draw  that  attention  to 
himself  by  some  trick  such  as  pulling  out  a 
handkerchief,  doing  pantomime  or  clearing  his 
throat. 

No  One  Likes  a  "  Scene  Stealer** 

Youngsters  on  the  stage  sometimes  do  this 
because  they  think  it's  smart  or  because 
they  want  to  be  noticed,"  the  actor  adds. 
"They  soon  learn  better.  Usually  an  old  hand 
at  all  the  stage  tricks  will  give  the  youth  the 
trimming  of  his  career. 

"  No  one  likes  a  real  scene  stealer.  He  not 
only  hurts  other  players,  but  helps  ruin  a  play, 
where  interest  is  lost  in  the  major  plot,  and  also 
mistreats  the  audience  by  '  coaxing  them  off 
on  a  blind  alley. 

"  Bat  picture  or  play  stealers  !  Ah,  that's 
different.  A  picture  stealer  is  someone  who  is  so 
ideally  suited  to  his  part,  is  such  a  grand  actor 
or  has  such  a  fine  part  that  his  role  just  naturally 
stands  out.  He  is  a  credit  to  acting  and  a  benefit 
to  any  picture.  That's  not  scene  stealing. 
I'd  prefer  to  call  such  a  man  a  scene  stand-out." 

Desmond  Raises  His  Standard 

The  unique  fan-mail  map  at  the  Gaumont- 
British  studios  is  well  known.  It  is  a 
large  map  of  the  world,  dotted  with  tiny  coloured 
flags  which  indicate  the  places  from  which  come 
the  film  fans'  letters  to  their  screen  favourites. 

Each  star  has  her  own  particular  flag.  Jessie 
Matthews'  is  red.  Jack  Hulbert's  brown,  Anna 
Lee's  admirers  wave  the  green  standard,  Cicely 
Courtneidge  has  a  black  pennant,  Sonnie  Hale's 
is  orange  and  Nova  Pilbeam's  colour  is  yellow. 

Fans  are  now  taking  an  interest  in  young 
16-year-old  Desmond  Tester,  who  gave  the 
brilliant  portrayal  of  the  youthful  King 
Edward  \T  in  Tudor  Rose  and  who  is  to  be  seen 
with  Sylvia  Sidney  and  Oscar  Homolka  in 
Hitchcock's  thriller  Sabotage. 

Many  letters  have  been  arriving  at  the  G.B. 
studios  for  him  and  young  Desmond  was  told 
he  could  now  have  his  flag  on  the  fan-mail  map. 

He  returned  the  other  day  with  his  own 
design  and  now.  poking  its  sinister  head  among 
the  reds,  yellows  and  greens  which  cover  the 
world,  is  the  grim  black  and  white  emblem 
of  the  skull  and  crossbones. 

Search  for  **  Carmen  ** 

One  of  the  most  acute  problems  at  present 
confronting  Paramount  is  that  of  finding 
the  ideal  "  Carmen,"  for  the  production  on  the 
screen  of  the  celebrated  opera  of  that  name. 

A  world-wide  search  is  now  being  undertaken, 
and  William  LeBaron,  managing  director 
of  production,  has  been  conferring  with-  Frank 


crowd.  Sonja  explained  that  ice  worms  work 
only  in  the  dark,  so  for  the  entire  day  the  director 
had  a  couple  of  electricians  training  lights 
on  the  infected  ice  areas. 

When  two  more  were  hired  to  keep  the  lights 
going  all  night,  Sonja  admitted  putting  strips 
of  material  in  the  water  before  it  was  frozen 
to  give  the  cast  the  worm  scare. 

Try  This  At  Yom-  Party 

Anna  Lee  sends  me  an  idea  for  the  Christmas 
f esti  vities — snap-dragon . 
Anna  puts  almonds  and  raisins  in  a  dish, 
pours  brandy  over  them,  and  sets  it  alight. 

The  game  apparently  is  to  eat  the  almonds 
and  raisins  while  they  are  still  flaming  ! 

Last  year  the  G.B.  star  gave  a  Christmas 
party  to  all  the  policemen  on  the  beat  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  home  on  Bankside.  Snap- 
dragon was  the  success  of  the  evening. 

Morgan  Pleads  "  Not  Guilty  *' 

Frank  Morgan  has  been  accused  of  scene 
steading  so  frequently  that  he  thinks  it 
time  that  the  distinction  between  scene  stealing 
and  picture  stealing  was  pointed  out.  "  I  would 
be  proud  to  be  called  a  picture  stealer."  he 
says,  "  but  it's  fighting  words  with  me  if  anyone 
refers  to  me  as  a  scene  stealer." 

"  A  scene  stealer  is  a  detestable  sort  of  chajJ," 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  actor  explains. 
"Movies  adopted  the  word  from  the  stage,  where 
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Lloyd,    who    will    probably   direct   the  film. 

It  is  f>ossible  that  a  young  actress,  not  well 
known  to  picture-goers,  but  p>ossessing  a  beautiful 
operatic  voice,  will  be  chosen  for  the  principal 
role. 

Oakie  Goes  Operatic 

Ordinarily  Lily  Pons  sings  to  others,  but  in 
one  scene  of  her  latest  picture,  which  has 
now,  finally  we  hope,  been  titled.  That  Girl 
From  Paris,  the  world-renowned  g^rand  opera 
star  played  the  role  of  listener  while  Jack 
Oakie  did  the  singing. 

Oakie  modestly  admitted  that  he  reaches  his 
greatest  vocal  heights  when  singing  to,  or 
with,  an  opera  star,  because  he  "thrives  on 
competition." 

Songs  from  the  Shows 

One  of  the  new  H.M.V.  recordings  wWch  is 
likely  to  prove  most  attractive  to  fans 
is  DH1537,  on  which  Jeannette  Macdonald  and 
Nelson  Eddy  sing  "  The  Indian  Love  Call  " 
from  Rose  Marie  and  "  Ah.  Sweet  Mystery  of 
Life  "  from  Naughty  Marietta.  They  are  both 
excellently  rendered. 

Cain  and  Mabel  is  represented  by  "I'll  Sing 
Yon  a  Thousand  Love  Songs,"  sung  by  Denny 
Dennis  on  BD390. 

The  famous  opera  star,  Beniamino  Gigli, 
who  starred  in  You  Are  My  Life, 
gives  a  brilliant  rendering  of  the  title  aria  on 
D.\1537  and  on  the  reverse  a  highly  melodious 
ballad,  "Night  In  Venice." 

— And  Dance  Music 

BD5129.  The  Four  Stars  present  a  somewhat 
dull  instrumental  orchestration  of  "  One 
Rainy  .\ftemoon,"  from  the  film  of  that  same 
name,  while  on  BD5138,  Roy  Fox  gives  a  spirited 
rendering  of  "I'll  Sing  You  a  Thousand  Love 
Songs  "  from  Cain  and  Mabel. 

Jack  Hylton's  contiibution  this  month 
consists  of  two  numbers  from  Sing  Babv  Sing — 
the  theme  song  of  "You  Turned  the  'Tables  on 
Me."   A  fairly  good  effort  on  BD5127. 

Hylton  also  presents,  on  C2883,  a  party,  the 
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Introducing  hdickey  Mouse  in  the  role  of  Santa  Clam  with  Pluto  the  Pup  disguised  as  a  reindeer. 


guests  of  which  include  Tommy  Handley, 
Nelson  Keys,  Tom  Webster  and  Jack  Barty. 
The  humour  is  of  a  rather  crude  order,  but  Jack 
Barty  manages  to  score  a  good  laugh  here  and 
there. 

A  real  laughter  tonic  is  provided  by  Leslie 
Henson  and  Fred  Emmery  on  C2888.  They 
present  the  German  commissionaire  scene  from 
Seeing  Stars  and  the  middle  scene  from  Swing 
Along;  both  are  exceUent. 

For  the  cliildren,  there  could  be  nothing  more 
fitting  than  "Mickey's  Grand  Op>era"  and 
"Orphans'  Benefit,  "  both  on  BD382.  While 
"Nursery  Rhymes,"  played  by  Wajrne  King 
and  his  Orchestra  on  BD5134,  provide  another 
item  eminently  suited  to  children. 

A  Quarter-Century 

My  colleague,  Guy  Beacon,  has  been  reading 
"Twenty-five  Years  of  Films,"  by  G.  R. 
Doyle,  recently  pubUshed  by  the  Mitre  Press  at 
10s.  6d. 


Four  of  the  comedians  in  "  Top  of  the 
Toum  "  serenade  Ella  Logan  Left  to  right  : 
Gregory  Ratqff,  Mischa  Auer,  Ella,  Hugh 
Herbert  and  Henry  Ammetta. 


He  says  :  "  I  find  it  hard  to  decide  to  which 
25  years  the  title  of  this  book  refers,  as  its  scope 
covers  a  period  from  1885  to  Things  to  Come — 
a  half-century  span. 

"It  is  also  interesting  to  speculate  when  it 
was  written,  as  many  recent  changes  app)ear  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  author's  attention; 
for  instance,  he  solemnly  records  the  fact  that 
'  Pictures '  has  changed  to  a  monthly  magarine 
called  '  Picturegoer."  Quite  a  number  of  his. 
readers  could  inform  him  that  the  monthly 
changed  to  a  phenomenally  popular  weekly  in 
1931. 

"Tt  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Doyle's  heart  is  in 
the  pre-talkie  period;  he  can  app>arently 
see  Uttle  good  in  talking  pictures,  and  views 
the  whole  business  of  film-making  (with  a  few 
surprising  exceptions)  with  cynical  amusement 
as  a  butt  for  his  somewhat  mordant  though 
frequently  effective  witticisms. 

"  As  a  f)ermanent  record  of  early  attempts  in 
film-making,  however,  the  book  has  undoubted 
value  to  the  historian  or  the  antiquarian. 


Start  1937  Well 

Here's  one  New  Year  resolution  that  you 
.shouldn't  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping,  if 
you  act  early,  of  course — and  one  that,  unlike 
some  New  Year  resolutions,  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Make  up  your  mind  not  to 
miss  next  week's  Picturegoer,  a  magnificent 
double  number  that  will  ensure  a  Happy  New 
Year  for  filmgoers  by  enabling  them  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  film  entertainment  to  come.  The 
Film  Guide  to  the  programmes  of  1937,  compiled 
by  l^cTUREGOER  experts,  will  tell  you  the 
pictures  to  see.  while  on  other  pages  producers, 
directors  and  stars  let  you  into  the  secrets  of  their 
schedules  and  plans. 

.\niong  the  many  contributors  are  Charles 
1-aughton,  who  discloses  his  "Five  Year  Plan," 
I'^rrol  Flynn,  Richard  Tauber,  Michael  Balcon. 
Julius  Hagen,  Jack  Mulhall  and  Norman  Walker. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  make  another  New 
Year's  resolution.  Order  your  copy  early  and 
make  sure  of  getting  it. 


Short  Shots 

Broadway  Melody  of  1937  is  due  to  .go  into 
production  any  day  now  with  Eleanor 
Powell,  Buddy  Ebsen  and  Sophie  Tucker  in  the 
leads,  ^^■illiam  Powell  and  Rosalind  Russell  will 
co-star  in  The  Emperor's  Candlesticks,  adaptation 
of  the  Baroness  Orczy  story.  Herbert  Marshall 
and  Margot  Grahame  had  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Hollywood  to  meet — on  the  set  of  Make  Way 
For  a  Lady.  MALCOLM  PHILLIPS 
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^  Robert  Taylor 

hy  Ben  MADDOX 

J_JOW  does  today*s  movie  idol  spend  his  day 


w 


away 


from 


"HAT  is  Robert  Taylor  like  with- 
out benefit  of  badlyhoo  ? 

I'm  telling  AU  !    I  have  just 
spent  an  entire  day  with  him, 
informally.  It  was  his  first  day 
Garbo  and  Camille,  the  only 
free  time  he's  had  in  more  than  a  month. 
He  wasn't  on  guard  for  a  regular  interview. 
So  what?   Oh,  the  things  he  did  and  the 

things  he  said  !   If  you  think  you  have 

already  heard  the  Facts  about  the  hand- 
somest guy  in  town,  you're  in  for  a  flock 
of  genuine  surprises.  I  went  to  his  house 
for  breakfast  and  stayed  on.  Bob  was  one 
big  surprise  after  another  and  the  joke  was 
on  me,  too;  I'd  often  talked  to  him  at 
M.-G.-M.  and  thought  I  had  him  perfectly 
catalogued.  Now  I've  learned  something 
important :  for  the  absolute  low-down  on 
your  favourite  movie  star  one  must  tag  along 
on  a  real  day,  when  he's  far  from  a  studio. 

Bob  phoned  at  8  in  the  morning.  "  I'm  finally 
a  free  soul.  I'm  going  to  relax  to-day,  but  1 
need  company.  Maybe  we  can  get  in  some 
tennis.  Or  I'll  take  you  for  a  ride  !  " 

Little  did  I  realise  what  these  offers  portended. 
He  has  acquired  a  serve  that  is  definitely 
maddening.    .\nd  as  for  the  latter  crack  ! 

It  ap{>eared  he  had  found  a  telegram  under 
his  front  door  when  he'd  arrived  home  at  11 
the  night  before.  It  advised  him  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  work  this  day — the  studio  resorting  to  a 
wire  when  nobody  was  at  home  to  answer  the 
telephone.  Bob  had  been  moonlight  driving 
down  Malibu  road  with  Barbara  Stanwyck  and 
Joe,  his  "  man,"  had  been  celebrating  his  own 
night  off  by  calling  on  his  girl. 

I  hurried  to  the  Taylor  establishment,  which 
is  a  compact,  one-story  bachelor  cottage  on  a 
beautiful  tree-shaded  street  in  Beverly  Hills. 
There  is  no  wall  secluding  it,  and  the  porch 
is  decked  with  flowering  plants.  Inside  the 
rooms  are  all  in  warm  brown  shades  and  are 
furni.shed  in  simple  but  excellent  taste.  They 
aren't  cluttered  up  and  the  sunlight  pours  in 
through  many  windows. 

He  came  to  let  me  in  himself,  in  a  gaily 
checkered  lounging  robe.  "  I  wanted  to  sleep 
until  noon,"  he  confe.s.sed,  "  but  I'm  .so  used  to 
waking  up  at  7  that  I  gave  up  the  fight  to  go 
back  to  sleep  again  ! 

A  lot  of  Taylor  addicts,  afraid  he's  too  grand 
to  be  true,  have  sighed.  "  I  imagine  he  isn't 
half  as  good-looking  in  jjerson  '  N  et  he  is.  The 
cameras  picture  I^ob  exactly,  although  Techni-. 


color  is  required  to  duplicate  the  splendid  azure 
blueness  of  his  eyes.  He's  what  every  male 
ought  to  look  Uke,  and  the  viriUty  and  character 
so  evident  on  the  screen  are  not  assumed. 

What  interests  me  more  than  his  dashing 
mien,  however,  is  the  stuff  of  which  he's  mside. 
Bob's  rise  has  been  meteoric,  but  he  has  too 
much  common  sense  and  too  sane  an  outlook 
on  life  to  be  spoiled  by  his  luck.  Furthermore, 
he  has  enough  gumption  to  stick  firmly  to  his 
honest  preferences,  to  refus*;  to  deny  them. 
Certainly  this  indicates  a  fundamental  sincerity. 
For  instance,  there  isn't  a  bookcase  in  his  whole 
house  ! 

"  I  never  read,"  Bob  admitted  to  me.  "  I  had 
to  do  plenty  of  reading  in  college,  of  course. 
But  since  I've  been  working  so  continuously,  on 
stuffy  sound  stages,  I  want  to  be  out  in  the  fresh 
air  when  I  have  any  chance." 

I  glanced  around  for  the  morning  papers. 
'  Sorry,  "  he  grinned.     "  There  aren't  any. 
Never  read  'em  !    They're  generally  so  biased. 
.\nd  consume  precious  time." 

"  Then,  you  listen  in  to  the  radio  news  ?  " 

"  Nope,"  he  repUed  candidly.  "  It's  too  cut- 
and -dried." 

"  What  do  you  do  to  keep  up  on  what's  going 
on?  "  I  demanded.  "  Wait  until  someone  tells 
you  ?  " 

"  That's  right !  " 

So  Taylor  is  merely  the  latest  sensation  ?  He's 
the  new  deal  in  heart-throbs,  yes;  but  he  isn't 
a  puppet.  He  dares  to  remain  distinctly  himself 
and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  his  success.  He  is  such  an  exciting 
persons  because  he's  so  thoroughly  individual. 

The  radio  was  jazzing  merrily.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  always  is  around  Bob — he  wishes 
music  while  he's  driving,  wherever  he  goes 


to  eat,  and  Joe  has  orders  to  turn  on  the  Uving- 
room  radio  the  minute  Bob's  awake.  Melodies 
flood  the  house  and  Joe  flicks  on  the  music 
when  Bob's  car  rolls  into  the  driveway  after  a 
day  at  the  studio.  You  know  how  many  folks 
try  to  awe  you  with  their  zeal  for  classical 
pieces  ?  Bob  studied  the  'cello  for  years  and  he 
can  appreciate  the  finest  symphonies.  But  he 
hasn't  a  piano — because  "  I  can't  play  one."  He 
tunes  in  on  clcissical  numbers  "  only  when  I'm 
in  the  mood,  which  seems  to  be  seldom."  He 
thrills,  frankly,  to  swing  rhythm.  "  Bennie 
Goodman's  orchestra  is  the  best  in  my  estimation. 
Next  Lud  Gluskin,  then  The  Casa  Loma  band." 
His  pet  songs  are  /'//  Get  By,  Avalon,  China 
Boy,  and  When  Did  You  Leave  Heaven  ? 

Joe  bought  in  orange  juice,  toast  and  coffee, 
and  served  it  on  the  coffee  table  before  the  fire- 
place in  the  Uving-room. 

"  Guess  you'll  have  to  take  a  beating  on 
your  breakfast,"  mine  host  smiled.  "  I  hate 
breakfast  myself;  it's  a  hideous  ordeal  for 
me,  getting  up  and  suddenly  commencing  to 
eat.  And  I  can't  ask  Joe  to  bring  in  more — 
for  there  isn't  anything  else  in  the  house  !  " 

The  refrigerator  at  Bob  Taylor's  is  bare — 
except  for  cream  and  butter !  I  was  stumbling 
on  to  one  of  the  most  amazing,  hitherto  un- 
disclosed Taylor  idiosyncrasies.  Bob  is  not  to  be 
won  via  his  stomach  !  He  actually  classifies  food 
as  just  a  necessary  evil,  and  meals  are  routines 
to  be  rushed  through.  All  you  who  cispire  to  be 
Mrs.  Taylor  can  now  not  only  stop  struggling 
with  the  Harvard  Classics,  but  you  can  throw 
away  your  jolly  old  cook-book.  If  you  slave 
over  a  hot  stove  it's  love's  labour  lost. 

"  I  have  breakfast,  such  as  it  is,  out  here 
in  the  living-room,"  Bob  went  on  to  explain. 
"  I  can't  stand  formality  in  meals  and  I  don't 
like  to  sit  in  there  at  the  dining-room  table.  I 
don't  have  any  other  food  here." 

"  But  don't  you  get  tired  of  restaurants?  " 
"  I've  been  eating  in  them  since  I  was  five, 
and  I'm  not  tired  of  them  yet,"  he  vowed. 

I  gasped,  "  But — when  you  were  at  home 
with  your  parents— — '  " 

"  We  ate  out,"  he  retorted.  "  We  liked  to  !  " 
Still,  here's  more  surprising  data  on  Bob. 
He  never  touches  vegetables,  salads,  or  fruits — 
the  orange  juice  in  the  morning  being  his  only 


concession. 
Spinach  ? 
apples  


I  don't  like  any  kind  of  vegetables. 
Ugh !     Carrots,  and  lettuce,  and 
I've  never  liked  anything  like  that 


The  star  in  thoughtful  mood — aiui 
he  has  far  more  to  think  with  than 
most  stars. 


B6b  tunes  in  to  jazz 
as  soon  as  he's  atvake. 
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and  never  indulge."  Bob  goes  for  meat 
and  potatoes  and  gravy,  with  ample  salting. 
The  easier  to  swallow,  the  better.  He  avoids 
joints — "  too  much  trouble  to  cut  around 
the  bone  " — and  requests  mince  !  He  doesn't 
care  for  a  cocktail  before  dinner.  "  So  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  they  could  eliminate  all  hors- 
d'oeuvres  and  desserts,  also."  Fashionable 
lingCTing  over  coliee  cups  bores  him. 

After  we  finished  breakfast  Bob  retired  to  put 
on  brown  slacks  and  a  white  polo  shirt  and 
comfortable  golf  shoes.  He  never  wears  a  suit 
until  he  has  to.  He  remembered  his  desk  in  the 
comer  of  the  living-room.  "Mind  if  I  do  some- 
thing there  before  we  go  forth.'"  I  didn't, 
naturally,  so  he  'phoned  his  secretary,  who  lives 
at  his  mothers.  "Bring  over  the  photos  you 
have  for  me  to  sign,  "  he  instructed  her.  Bob 
won't  let  anyone,  even  her,  autograph  a  picture 
for  him.  Every  single  photograph  for  which  a 
dime  or  a  quarter  is  enclosed  to  help  cover 
costs  carries  his  very  own  i>ersonal  greeting. 
He  was  relating  how  he  values  the  letters  that 
reach  him  when  the  secretary  came.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  I  watched  him  read  and  write. 
By  11.15  he  was  through. 

"How  about  that  ride?"  I  inquired. 

"Okay,"  he  chuckled.  "Let's  go  !  "  He  led 
me  to  the  garage.  "Better  stand  outside  until 
I  back  her  out."  There  was  a  noise  akin  to  the 
China  Clipper  taking  off,  a  violent  crescendo  of 
sputters,  and  out  backed  Bob  Taylor  in  the 
sf)eediest  racer  you've  ever  seen  !  There  were 
no  mud-guards  and  remarkably  little  of 
the  body  was  left.  The  wheels  were  specially 
braced  and  when  I  clambered  in  I  was  practically 
pals  with  a  red-hot  exhaust  pipe — the  enter- 
prising Mr.  Taylor  had  eagerly  ripped  out  the 
floorboard  ! 

"I  wangled  this  from  a  race-track  demon. 
He  paid  a  lot  for  it.  Look  how  the  motor's 
'  hotted  '  up.  You  can  whoop  up  to  70  in  a  few 
yards,"  Bob  gloated. 

But.  having  due  respect  for  Beverly's  trafific 
cops,  he  chugged  us  toward  a  handy  canyon  at  a 
modest  speed.  Once  on  a  clear,  little-travelled 
road,  he  monkeyed  with  the  accelerator  and  open- 
ed the  cut-out.  He's  crazy  about  the  noise-making 
traits  of  thi'-  car — his  Packard's  annoyingly 
quiet.  With  a  roar  we  shot  ahead,  and  I  was  on 
the  ride  of  a  lifetime.  Bob  tingled  with  a 
furious  pleasure  at  the  80-mile  speed — and  I  held 
on  for  dear  life.  The  wind  ruffled  his  thick  hair, 
but  fortunately  not  into  his  eyes.  He  brought 
me  back  alive  ! 

When  he  slowed  down  and  turned  around,  we 


drove  into  the  city  through  the  canyon  where 
Bob  starts  building  next  month.  He's  going  to 
own  his  first  home,  and  it'll  be  a  rambling  Early 
American  farmhouse. 

"  FUling  it  with  antiques  ?  "  I  probed. 

"  Don't  like  'em  !  "  he  responded.  "  I'm  having 
all  the  furniture  built,  so  it'll  be  appropriate  and 
yet  modem." 

As  we  lurched  into  his  driveway  again  I 
wondered  why  he  had  no  sun  trap  on  the 
verandah.  "  I  never  take  sunbaths,"  he  asserted. 
"A  tan's  keen  if  I  can  get  it  while  I'm  swimming 
or  playing  tennis,  but  I  haven't  the  patience  to 
just  lie  still  and  let  the  sun  pour  on  me." 

He  proposed  lunch  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Tennis  Club,  so  we  could  get  out  on  the  courts 
there  afterwards.  Bob  hasn't  joined  a  super- 
social  club.  "To  me  a  club's  for  the  sport; 
I  don't  want  to  sit  about  having  cocktails.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  get  mussed  up  and  not  care." 

When  he'd  changed  into  flannels  and  shoes 
we  were  fit  for  the  Packard. 


He's  never  had  the  top  up,  revelling  in  in- 
vigorating breezes.  When  it  rains,  and 
usually  to  and  from  the  studio,  he  uses  the  new 
Ford  coufw  he's  invested  in.  In  the  quiet  tennis 
club  restaurant  the  radio  was  turned  on  at  his 
entrance.  He  ordered  hot  cakes  with  tiny 
sausages,  a  fried  egg,  and  coffee.  (Well,  he's 
never  had  a  stomach-ache  yet  !)  Then  we  went 
to  my  defeat.  Lately  Bob's  been  squeezing  in 
considerable  tennis  practice  and  the  best  way  of 
estimating  the  wallop  in  his  serve  and  the  finesse 
with  which  he  places  the  ball  teasingly  on  the 
line  is  to  attempt  to  trim  him. 

Instead  of  showering  in  the  locker  room,  Bob 
headed  straight  for  home.  "I  don't  object  to 
changing  clothes  if  I  can  do  it  at  the  house.  I'm 
funny — I  accustom  myself  to  things  and  then 
prefer  familiar  surroundings.  I  like  a  particular 
shower  and  don't  want  any  part  of  any  other;  I 
adjust  the  lights  on  my  bathroom  mirror  and 
park  my  pipe-holder  on  the  mantel;  I've  a 
hankering,  then,  for  things  to  be  where  they 
belong."    Well-brought-up  young  man  ! 

While  he  was  having  a  quick  shower  I  had  a 
chance  to  play  with  Bob's  dog,  the  most  beautiful 
brown  Irish  setter  in  Hollywood.  I  noticed  the 
ribbons  the  dog  had  captured  in  local  kennel 
shows  were  on  the  desk. 

Joe  confided  that  his  master  never  entertains 
at  home.  "  He's  not  given  a  single  party.  Mr. 
Taylor  doesn't  care  for  dinner  parties.  He  isn't 
here  much.    He's  on  the  go  as  much  as  he  can  be." 


(Above)  At  the  end  of  a  long  day  the  star 
thinks  things  over  with  the  help  of  a  final  pipe 
by  his  fireside. 


"  Vou  bet  I  am,"  announced  Bob,  emerging  in 
a  grey  suit.  "  Pardon  me  while  I  make  an  urgent 
call  ! " 

I  couldn't  help  listening — over  the  radio's 
mterference,  even.  Would  Barbara  be  free  to  go 
to  the  movies  to-night  ?  Oh,  great  !  He'd  be  by 
at  eight. 

Joe  tactfully  reminded  him  of  the  two  suits 
that  had  been  at  the  tailor's  for  six  months.  Bob, 
it  seems,  detests  fittings,  and  postpones  them. 
We  got  into  the  good  car  again — chauffeuring 
is  as  unnecessary  an  art  for  Joe  as  cooking — and 
zoomed  up  to  Sunset  Boulevard  and  the  smart 
tailor  shop  there.  Bob  was  received  with  extra 
consideration,  but  there  was  no  silly  fawning 
upon  him.  He  joked  and  never  let  on  that  he 
didn't  relish  the  fitting.  He's  not  a  growler, 
ever.  He  shops  as  little  as  possible — because  he 
doesn't  enjoy  the  parking  problem  ! 

I  hadn't  learned  quite  all.  Bob  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him.  He  always  patronises  one  of 
three  favourite  cafes  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  in 
Beverly — unless  he's  at  Barbara  Stanwyck's  or 
his  mother's.  The  head  waiter's  face  lit  up  as 
he  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Swiftly  I  was 
handed  a  menu,  but  Bob  wasn't.  "  I  don't  have 
to  bother  ordering.  That's  why  I  come  here. 
They  bring  me  things  I  don't  have  to  work 
on  !  " 

Many  a  pretty  miss  attempted  to  flirt  with 
him.  But  Bob's  not  a  roving  type  of  Romeo. 
He's  the  sort  who's  positive  the  girl  of  his 
current  dreams  has  just  left  heaven.  And  when 
you  can  court  an  angel,  sent  to  you  from  heaven, 
why  philander  ? 

■ '  Will  you  end  up  night-clubbing  after  the 
movies  ? " 

"Don't  like  'em — night-clubs,  I  mean,"  bob 
announced,  driving  me  to  his  house  so  1  could 
pick  up  my  own  car.  "  I  like  to  dance.  When 
Bennie  Goodman  was  at  the  Palomar  last 
summer  I  went  there  often.  But  these  night- 
spots are  too  smoky.  I'd  rather  bundle  up  and 
drive  fast  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  temperature 

cold  and  "    He  blushed.   "  Here  we  are  and 

in  the  nick  o'  time;  I'm  beginning  to  sound 
foolish  ! " 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  whirled  off  to 
Barbsa-a's.  When  the  most  popular  man  in 
Hollywood  goes  to  a  public  dance-hall  instead  of 
the  rroc.  because  he  prefers  a  certain  orchestra 
to  being  seen  with  the  movie  colony's  social  set, 
he's  worth  admiring  with  no  reservations.  And 
if  being  incurably  romantic  is  foolish,  it's  some 
consolation  that  Robert  Taylor,  no  less,  believes 
in  falling  in  love,  too  ! 
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Steffi  Duna 

Steffi.  Duna  would  make  any  Christmas  party  go  with  a  hang. 
The  hrilliant    little   Hungarian    dancer    was  the    first    of  the 
"colour"  stars,  and  she  scores  again  in  "Dancing  Pirate."  She  will 
shortly  he  seen  in  colour  in  the  British  film  "Pagliacci." 
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fF  you're  going  to  be  a  criminal,  you 
might  as  well  go  in  for  it  properly ;  so, 
at  any  rate,  thinks  Lionel  Atwill,  one 
of  HoUj'^^ood's  leading  "  heavies,"  who 
has  come  to  England  to  star  in  The 
General  Goes  Too  Far  for  Fanfare  Pro- 
ductions. 

I  should  have  said  "come  home  to  England" 
for  he  started  here,  having  been  bom  ::i 
Croydon  fifty  years  ago. 

Bearding  the  villain  in  his  Park  Lane 
hotel,  I  put  the  question  to  which  every  fan 
wants  to  know  the  answer — "What  made 
you  a  criminal  ? " 

"That's  easy,"  he  laughed — a  big  jolly 
hearty  laugh,  not  at  ai!  the  snarl  of  sinister 
amusement  you  might  expect  from  such  an 
out-and-out  screen  rogue.  "When  an  actor 
reaches  a  certain  time  of  life,  at  which  he 
can  no  longer  play  hero  or  juvenile  roles  with 
conviction,  he  has  five  avenues  open  to 
him. 

"He  can  retire,  which  is  unthinkable;  or  he 
can  go  on  playing  juvenile  roles,  which  is  tragic; 
or  he  can  play  'character'  parts,  which  usually 
means  small  dialect  roles,  unless  'vehicles'  are 
written  for  him ;  or  he  can  become  a  screen 
father,  in  which  he  is  usually  just  supporting  the 
heroine  and  the  scenery;  or  he  can  take  to  a  life 
of  crime,  which  besides  being  much  more 
interesting  is  also  far  more  remunerati\e. 

"You're  an  amateur  criminologist,  aren't 
you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  in  a  very  small  way,"  he  protested 
modestly.  "I  know  the  District  .\ttorney  of 
Los  Angeles,  Buron  Pitts;  and  his  assistant, 
Willard  Burgess,  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

"These  two  afford  me  special  facilities  for 
studying  crime  and  criminals." 

"And  did  your  interest  in  criminology  make 
you  turn  to  crime  on  the  screen,  or  was  it  the  fact 
of  playing  villains  that  ga\'e  you  an  interest  in 
villainy  ?  " 

"  /^h,  both  !     I  certainly  was  interested  in 

v-'  criminology  before  I  took  to  screen  villainy ; 
but  the  portrayal  of  black-hearted  monsters  has 
given  me  a  kind  of — well,  you  might  almost  say 
a  brotherly  interest  in  them,"  he  laughed. 

"  .\nd  do  you  find  that  you  can  apply  the 
knowledge  you  gain  of  criminals  and  their  ways 
to  your  screen  performances?" 

"Undoubtedly  !  Once  you  have  an  idea  what 
the  criminal  is  thinking,  it's  much  easier  to  bring 
conviction  to  the  way  he  looks  when  he's 
thinking  it. 

"The  mind  of  the  crimincd  is  a  most  fascinating 
study;  sometimes  it's  simple,  sometimes  tortu- 
ous, but  it  always  has  some  predominating 
trait  whose  origin  is  most  interesting  to  di.sco\'er 
or  conjecture." 

"  .\nd  you  find  that  screen-vnce  pay's?" 

"  Rather  !  The  sympathetic  character  usually 
has  to  have  the  star  billing,  but  the  'heavy' 
is  frequently  better  paid — and  when  you  have 
been  in  the  business  as  long  as  I  ha\-e  you  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  that  ! 

"But  occasionally,  of  course,  the  'hea\-y'  gets 
the  chief  billing  as  well,  in  such  films  as  Mark 
of  the  Vampire,  Mystery  of  the  Wax  Museum. 
Murders  in  the  Zoo  and  Absolute  Quiet. 

"  I  met  you  at  the  Paramount  studios  in  Holly- 
wood when  you  were  making  that  'Zoo'  one," 
I  reminded  him. 

"  So  you  did  !  But  you  weren't  there  when  we 
did  the  python  scenes,  were  you  ? 

"What  an  experience  I  had  in  that  picture  ! 
You  remember  I  had  to  be  crushed  to  death  by 
a  huge  python?  Well,  first  of  all  they  got  a 
'  snake-man '  to  double  for  me — just  about  my 
height  and  build — one  of  those  p>eople  who 
wrestle  with  snakes. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  those  fellows  are 
p>aid,  but  it  isn't  enough.  .  .  .  .\nyway, 
he  looked  sufficiently  like  me  to  be  deceptive, 
and  the  fight  was  very  convincing  on  the  screen. 

"Then  they  had  a  rubber  snake  made  for 
me  to  be  throttled  by  in  the  close-ups.  But 
when  they  saw  the  'rushes,'  it  didn't  look 
realistic  enough;  where  I  dug  my  fingers  into 
him  in  my  death-agony  he  just  looked  like 
rubber. 

"So  they  asked  me  whether  I  would  mind 
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pVIL-DOING  "off"  as  well  as 
^  "on"  the  screen  is  the  chief 
interest  of  Lionel  Atwill ;  yet  he  is 
no  criminal 

declares 

Max  BREEN 


wearing  the  real  brute,  just  for  the  close-up,  if 
he  were  unconscious. 

"How  unconscious?"  I  asked. 

"  Gassed,"  they  said. 

"Well,  gas  him,  and  I'll  have  a  look  at  him 
first,"  I  suggested. 

"So  they  gassed  him  and  also  tied  his  mouth 
up  with  adhesive-taf)e  in  case  he  woke  up  too 
soon;  and  I  must  say  he  looked  extremely  dead. 

"So  I  said  I'd  do  it;  but  I  didn't  altogether 
bargain  on  his  weighing  three  hundredweight. 

"  Doing  my  death-agony  like  anything,  I  bent 
my  legs;  and  the  coils  of  pjrthon  weighed  so 
heavily  on  me  that  I  couldn't  supptort  it  and 
crashed  down  on  my  knees. 

Fortunately  the  floor  was  thinly  co\-ered  with 
sawdust  or  bark,  so  I  didn't  break  any  bones 
but  I  had  tender  knees  for  weeks.  And  the 
stench  of  that  brute — pah  ! 

"That  was  one  time  I  didn't  need  any  criminal 
to  tell  me  how  to  look  like  a  murderer  getting  his 
just  deserts." 

As  a  young  man,  Atwill  studied  architecture, 
but  he  forsook  skylights  for  footlights,  and  had 
a  most  distinguished  stage  career,  as  a  star 
with  the  famous  Belasco  and  N.Y.  Theatre 
Guild  before  coming  into  mo\aes. 

He  made  his  London  stage  debut  in  1906 
(thirty  years  of  acting  !  A  pretty  swell  record)  in 
The  Walls  of  Jericho  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  in 
which  he  played  a  footman,  and  in  1916  he 
visited  America  as  leading  man  with  a  company 
headed  by  the  famous  Mrs.  Langtry — and 
stayed. 

He  ha.s  never  been  naturalised,  though;  an 
Englishman  he  remains  and  an  Englishman  he 
sounds — and.  for  that  matter,  he  looks  more  like 
a  prosperous  English  business  man  than  any- 
thing else. 

He  came  into  films  in  The  Silent  Witness,  and 
films  have  been  the  richer  for  his  coming.  (So, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  he.) 

Since  then  he  has  chalked  up  a  large  number  of 


successful  appearances  :  Dr.  X,  The  Secret  of 
Madame  Blanche,  The  Mystery  of  the  Wax 
Museum  (perhaps  his  most  successful  effort  to 
date).  Murders  in  the  Zoo,  Lady  of  the  Boulevards, 
The  Age  of  Innocence,  The  Man  Who  Reclaimed 
His  Head,  Song  of  Songs,  The  Murder  Man, 
Captain  Blood,  The  Devil  is  a  Woman,  and  many 
others. 

In  most  he  has  played  the  leading  role,  in 
others  he  has  made  a  comparatively  brief 
appearance;  but  always  his  skilful  delineation  of 
character  and  his  arresting  personality  ha\'e 
dominated  the  scenes  in  which  he  apf)eared. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  crime,"  I  said, 
"  do  you  suppose  there  are  any  crimes  which 
have  not  been  portrayed  on  the  screen  ?  " 

"No — I  think  probably  not — except  of  course 
the  more  sadistic  or  the  sex-crimes,  which  of 
course  the  Censor — very  rightly — won't  allow." 

A  man  of  great  intelligence,  acting  skill,  and 
driving-force,  this  Lionel  Atwill.  I  hope,  now 
we've  got  him  here,  we'll  keep  him. 

He  crept  into  England  unheralded :  and  since 
he  arrived,  three  prominent  directors  ha\-e  said 
to  me  :  "If  I'd  known  he  was  coming,  I'd  have 
tried  to  get  him  for  my  new  picture." 

That's  what  the  Men  Who  Know  think  of 
Lionel  Atwill. 
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"|TB~N  ESIDES  French  history,  mathe- 
E|fl«4.  matics  and  the  sciences,  every  girl 
[1  )  should  be  forced  to  take  a  course  in 
r»    y  the  Art  and  Science  of  Men  ! 

It  should  start  in  school  and 
carry  right  on  through  college,  and  there 
should  be  periodical  exams  and  practical 
problems  and  surveys — just  as  there  is  in 
geology,  biology  and  physiology — and  no  girl 
should  be  allowed  to  take  her  first  toddling 
step  out  into  the  great,  cruel  business  world 
without  a  diploma. 

"  You  see,  it's  a  man-made  world  and  still 
a  man-run  world  in  spite  of  all  reports  to  the 
contrary.  Get  along  with  men  and  you'll 
get  along  with  the  world.  Don't — and  the 
world  can  and  will  get  along  without  you  !  " 

Mae  West  stopped  her  slow  pacing  up  and 
down  the  white  and  gold  boudoir.  "  Of 
course,  I'm  not  setting  my.self  up  to  be  any 
Beatrice  Fairfcix,"  She  smiled  slyly.  "  I 
couldn't  if  I  wanted  to. 

"  Still  I  do  feel  entitled  to  at  least  one 
small-sized  soap  box,  because,  like  all 
actresses,  I've  had  to  make  a  study  of  men. 
And  my  grandmother's  Book  of  Etiquette 
didn't  help  me  much  either. 

"Of  all  the  silly  bunk  !  '  Never  speak  to 
strangers  ...  be  modest  and  shy  at  all  times 
.  .  .  always  let  the  man  take  the  initiative  .  .  . 
keep  your  conversation  impersonal,  and — just 
in  case- — ^your  hat  pin  handy.'  Doesn't  that 
hand  you  a  laugh  ? 

"  And  that  wasn't  the  half  of  it.  There  were 
whole  chapters  on  when  to  put  on  your  white 
kid  gloves  and  when  to  take  them  off,  when  to 
lower  your  lashes  and  when  to  curl  them  up- — 
and  so  on  and  on  through  the  whole  duU 
book. 

"As  if  that  sort  of  stuff  told  us  anything 
about  men — how  to  make  the  shy  ones  not  so 
shy,  how  to  put  the  bold  ones  in  their  place, 
and  very  important,  how  to  handle  the  boys 
who  imbibe  too  much.  And  does  it  tell  us  any- 
thing about  making  proper  headway  with 
strangers  ? 

■"  'VT'esterday's  girls  were  told  never  to  speak  to 
I  them  at  all.  Yet  in  this  day  and  age,  if 
you  waited  for  your  friends  to  introduce  you  to 
attractive  men,  you'd  seldom  meet  one,  especially 
if  you're  a  g^l  who  left  home  and  fireside  to  be 
on  your  own  in  the  big  city.  So  the  new  rule  is 
'  Don't  give  strangers  the  eye,  unless  they  eye 
you  first.' 

"  Pick-ups  are  still  looked  upon  with  a  raised 
eyebrow,  as  they've  aJways  been,  but  picking 
someone  up  along  the  street,  or  in  a  store  is 
not  what  I'm  talking  about. 

"  But  suppose  there's  a  man  working  in  a  far 
part  of  your  office  you  sort  of  have  a  yen  for, 
but  it  seems  that  you  don't  have  any  mutual 
friend  to  do  the  honours. 

"  You  see  him  every  day  in  the  elevator  and 
as  he  seems  to  know  you're  around,  I  always 
say,  give  him  a  friendly  '  Hello '  instead  of  an 
aloof  stare  and,  who  knows  what  that  hello  might 
lead  to  ?   Who  knows  ! 

"  Or  suppose  you're  waiting  in  your  doctor's 
or  your  lawyer's  or  anyone  else's  office  and,  if  a 
man,  also  waiting,  says  something  original  about 
the  weather,  is  there  any  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  join  him  in  the  engaging  conversation 
that's  sure  to  follow? 

"  Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  get  chummy 
and  you  should  think  before  dashing  off  to 
lunch  with  him.  Still  that  can  be  done  on  the 
up  and  up  if  you  pick  the  restaurant. 

"  An  out-of-the-way  hole-in-the-wall  or  a 
place  with  private  dining-rooms  is  certainly 
not  the  place.  An  ordinary  retaurant,  preferably 
a  busy  one  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is.  And  then, 
unless  it's  love  at  first  bite,  you  can  each  %o  your 
separate  ways  afterward,  and  there's  no  need 
for  his  seeing  you  home  in  a  taxi. 

"  It's  so  silly  for  a  girl  always  to  be  suspicious 
of  men  Kntirely  too  many  girls  are  brought  up 
that  way,  mistaking  even  kindly  ones  for  villains 
twirling  their  moustaches. 

"  I  ma<lc  a  mistake  like  that  once.  It  wasn't 
long  after  I  had  left  my  cradle  that  1  went  to 
see  a  famous  pro<lucer  for  a  job.  I  had  to  wait 
in  the  outer  office  and  there  was  an  equally 
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famous  director,  though  I  didn't  know  who  he 
was  at  the  time,  waiting,  too. 

"  He  asked  me  a  dozen  questions  that  I 
answered  with  either  '  Yes '  or  'No.'  I  was 
being  just  as  snooty  as  I  could,  because  I  was 
sure  he  was  out  for  no  good.  He  finally  gave  up. 

"  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  a  blonde  for  his  own  repertoire  com- 
pany. He  liked  my  looks  at  first,  but  after  a 
sample  of  my  smugness,  he  didn't  like  my  type. 

"  How  do  I  know?  Because  years  later  we 
became  friends  and  he  told  me.  My  silly  stiffness 
had  robbed  me  of  a  job.  Because  he  had  asked 
me  so  many  personal  questions,  I  just  knew  he 
was  out  to  do  me  wrong. 

"  T   have  since  fourod    out    that  out-to-do- 
X.  wrongers  ask  no  questions  at  all.  They  are 
too  busy  telling  you  about  themselves. 

"  Girls  can't  afford  to  be  high-hat  and  smug 
in  these  days,  especially  about  jobs.  Good 
sjxjrtsmanship  is  the  thing  that  counts.  The 
girl  who  is  always  pleasant  and  friendly  and  who 
doesn't  fret  about  working  late  hours  always  has 
an  edge  over  the  girl  who  is  constantly  kicking 
up  a  fuss. 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  glamorous  to  be  known  as  a 
good  sport,  but  glamour  doesn't  belong  in  a 
business  world." 

Mae  pau.sed  for  a  moment,  stared  straight 
at  the  wall  thoughtfully,  then  snapped  her 
fingers. 

"  Yes,   even   though  it  does  shatter  some 


illusions,  let  me  say  right  here  and  now  that 
glamour  doesn't  belong  any  place  but  in  the 
movies. 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  think  differently. 
Look  at  the  hundreds  of  interviews  that  movie 
people  give  every  year  on '  How  to  Get  Glamour.' 
Well,  I  don't  believe  in  it.  Not  for  ordinary, 
every-day  pteople  in  an  ordinary,  every-day  world. 

"  Glamour,  like  a  train,  gets  in  a  g^l's  way 
and  keeps  her  from  having  fun. 

"  What  man,  for  example,  is  going  to  ask  a 
glamorous  creature  to  a  happy-go-lucky  picnic 
in  the  woods  ?  Nor  can  he  picture  glamour  riding 
in  a  rattletrap  car  or  going  to  an  amusement 
park. 

"  If  a  man  is  planning  a  Sunday  trip  to  the 
shore,  he's  taking  the  girl  who  will  be  cheeriul 
even  in  the  face  of  punctures,  hamburgers  and 
rain.  That's  why  I  say  glamour  girls  miss  out  on 
a  lot  of  fun. 

"  Another  erroneous  belief  about  men  is  the 
one  that  they  always  like  to  do  all  the  chasing. 
If  that  were  the  truth,  hundreds  of  gfirls  wouldn't 
have  a  man  or  home  to-day. 

"  How  often  have  you  sat  around  and  waited 
for  the  ■  current '  apple  of  your  eye  to  ask  for  a 
date  ?  And  how  often  have  you  discovered,  after 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  wanted  to  ask  you, 
but  hadn't  dared  because  you  had  always 
treated  him  as  though  he  were  just  your  little 
brother's  scooter  ? 

"  Yes,  some  men,  like  some  horses,  just  have 
to  be  led.    You  can  usually  recognise  the  kind 
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Above:   Randolph  Scott  is  Mae's 
heart  interest  in  her  latest,  "  Go  West, 
Young  Man."  Right  :  Astrikir^  new 
study  of  the  star. 


'T'HE  subject  of  the  Art  and 
Science  of  Men  ought  to  be 
taught  in  schools,  says  the  famous 
star,  who  makes  a  start  in  her 
campaign  in  this  outspoken  inter- 
view by  revising  the  etiquette 
book  and  bringing  it  up-to-date. 


by  his  complete  indifference.  And  if  you  can't 
let  yourself  take  a  too-friendly  initiative,  then 
tease  him.  At  least  do  something  to  let  him 
know  you  know  he's  alive. 

"  Another  phoney  belief  is  that  men  always  pre- 
fer girls  who  are  modest.  Well,  modesty  is 
all  right  in  some  respects.  But  not  about  the 
things  which,  in  your  Aunt  Effie's  day,  were 
"munentionables ' — make-up,  girdles,  ladies'  room 
and  such.  Frankness  about  these  things  not 
only  puts  you  at  ease,  but  your  escort  as  well. 

"  Still  there  are  excejjtions.  Modesty  where 
■evening  clothes  are  concerned  is  something  else 
again.  Your  beau  may  say,  '  Boy  !  Ain't  that 
somethin'  !  '  on  beholding  a  girl's  decollete  on 
the  dance  floor.  But  he'd  probably  have  a  fit 
if  you  turned  out  in  the  same  outfit — 
backless,  shoulderless  and  next  to  nothing 
underneath. 

"TyTaybe  he's  goofy  in  this  respect,  but  it's  a 
xVA  goofiness  that  should  be  appreciated, 
because  if  he  doesn't  object  to  you  in  just  one  yard 
of  satin,  then  there's  something  wrong  somewhere, 
and  you  U  probably  never  have  the  chance  of 
hitting  your  best  friend  in  the  face  with  a  bridal 
bouquet.  Most  men  feel  that  a  too  revealing 
gown  is  just  brazen  ! 

"  Another  thing,  my  grandmother  may  have 
found  that  the  way  to  grandfather's  heart  was 
through  his  tummy  but  that  was  in  the  days 
before  chain  restaurants.  There  is  nothing  that 
gets  results  to-day  like  '  app>eal '  and  I  don't 
mean  just  sex  appeal  either. 

"  No  matter  how  efl&cient  a  business  woman 
you  are,  it's  smart  to  sometimes  be  deep  in  a 
quandary  and  to  seek  the  advice  of  your  boss 


or  your  beau.  Don't  go  the  whole  extreme, 
however.  Don't  be  too  helpless  and  frilly. 
Don't  just  throw  your  whole  problem  in  the 
lap  of  your  god.  Explain  it  sensibly,  be  it 
finances  or  family.  Then  ask  him  for  his  expert 
help. 

Remember,  whether  they  own  up  to  it  or  not, 
the  paternal  instinct  is  strong  in  men.  And,  give 
a  man  a  chance  to  advise  and  guide  you  and 
you'll  get  a  raise  or  a  date — maybe  both. 

"  As  for  my  advice  on  what  to  do  about  the 
I*,  men  you  feel  that  you  don't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  .  .  .  my  advice  is  do 
nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  Neither  sneer  nor  tilt 
your  nose.  Just  act  as  though  he  didn't  darken 
your  door.  If  he  asks  for  a  date,  say,  '  Sure, 
I'U  meet  you  at  eight,'  and  then  let  him  try  and 
find  you  at  eight. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it  literally.  Be  completely 
absent  minded  about  the  man  you  want  to 


ignore.  Don't  stop  sp>eaking  to  him  or  laughing 
at  him  .  .  .  and  don't  sneak  around  comers 
or  you'll  run  into  him  for  sure.  And  then  won't 
you  look  silly — and  won't  he  know  right  then 
and  there  that  he  has  a  power  over  you  ?  And 
true,  there  are  some  men,"  Mae  laughed.  "  who 
delight  in  such  power.  Like  cats,  they  dote  on 
trapping  their  mouse. 

"  No,  because  I'm  naturally,  a  peaceful  soul 
and  because  I  jjersonally  believe  it's  bad  ever 
to  make  an  enemy,  my  rules  on  men  are 
trusting. 

"  I  think  if  I  were  originating  a  course,  the 
rules  would  go  something  like  this  ;  .•Mwa>'s  give 
the  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Fraternise, 
don't  glamourise.  If  he  can  afford  to  pay.  let  him, 
but  pick  up  the  check  yourself  once  in 
a  while." 

Mae  stretched  and  yawned.  "  That's  all  for 
to-day.  If  you  don't  mind.  I'm  tired  and  I'm 
hoarse  ...  and  the  soap  box  is  yours." 
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Jack  Oakie, 
assisted  by  Mischa  fi. 
Auer,  brightens 
up  rehearsals  for  >^ 
Lucille  Ball  and  V 
her  dance  direc- 
tor, Hermes  Pan. 
They  appear  in 
"  That  Girl  from 
Paris." 


In  order  to  get  her  lines  properly,  Grace  Moore 
accompanies  the  study  of  her  words  by  acting  out  the 
scene  as  if  at  rehearsal.  Slie  usually  finds  a  quiet 
coiner  on  the  sound  stage  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
candid  cameraman  caught  her  at  it  this  time. 
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Daint, 

XUMAGE 

by  Pauline  STACK 


X-TERE  are  some  hints  from 
the  stars  that  will  help  you 
solve  that  problem  about  fancy 
dress  for  those   parties  this 
Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS  wouldn't  really  be 
Christmas  without  at  least  one 
fancy-dress  party  to  our  credit. 
Like  holly  and  mistletoe,  turkey, 
plum  pudding  and  Christmas  shop- 
ping, dressing  up  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
festive  season.  And  though  the  event  may 
not  happen  till  well  through  January  there's 
enchantment  enough  left  over  from  Christ- 
mas to  give  us  the  excuse  we  seem  to  need 
to  return  for  a  brief  while  to  the  days  of  our 
childhood. 

At  no  other  time  of  the  year  do  we  abandon 
ourselves  so  wholeheartedly  to  the  joys  of 
paper  hats,  balloons,  crackers  and  the  more 
serious  business  of  dressing  up. 

Old  and  young,  it  is  inherent  in  all  of  us, 
this  urge  to  forsake  our  conventional  self 
for  a  spell  and  take  on  the  guise  of  some 
favourite  character,  to  fling  restraint  and 
convention  to  the  wind,  to  be  gay  and 
irresponsible — ^in  fact  to  forget  that  the  gas 
meter  is  ticking  over  more  than  its  normal 
number  of  bobs,  that  last  winter's  coat  is 
only  just  getting-by  this  season,  and  that 
a  first  instalment  is  going  to  make  inroads 
on  our  hardly  earned  savings. 

Christmas  has  a  way  of  making  us  forg-t  such 
trifles — and  with  the  spirit  wSliHj,  the  flesh 
can  do  much. 

The  girl  with  more  than  the  usual  quota  of 
ingenuity  scores  heavily  just  now.  And  that 
she  has  a  slim  purse  is  of  Uttle  account,  for  past 
experience  has  tanght  as  that  a  fancy  dress  can 
be  created  out  of  practically  nothing — the 
materials  that  go  to  its  making  are  cheap  and 
most  of  the  accessories  just  as  inexpensive. 
The  value  lies  in  the  novelty  of  its  conception 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  accords  with  and 
enhances  each  individual  personality. 

A  keen  appreciation  of  your  fine  points  and  as 
expert  a  knowledge  of  your  weaker  ones  will  do 
much  to  make  your  selection  of  a  costume  the 
success  you  hope  for.  And  to  the  girl  with 
ability  enough  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  the 
wide  variety  of  novel  costumes  worn  on  the  screen 
provides  a  wealth  of  inspiration. 

If  you  can  wear  trousers  (that  is  figuratively 
speaking),  the  costume  Ginger  Rogers  wears  in 
Follow  the  Fleet  weU  deserves  your  attention. 
The  trousers  of  her  suit  are  of  Mediterranean 
hiue  satin,  cut  high  above  the  waist-line  and 
to  a  peak  in  the  centre  front.  The  tiny  fitted 
blouse  is  of  white  satin,  the  sailor  cc^ar  and 
ablM^viated  sleeves  being  bordered  with  blue 
stripes.  A  matching  blue  scarf  is  tucked  into  the 
V-sfaaped  neck-Kne.  With  your  partner  dressed 
in  a  Fred  Astaire  sailor  suit,  you  would  {Mresent 
an  attractive  and  matching  pair. 

There  are  columbines  and  columbines.  But 


if  you  are  small  and  pretty,  in  short  the  type 
of  which  columbines  are  made,  take  a  look  at 
Steffi  Duna  as  she  will  appear  in  Pagliacci.  And 
if  you  can  fashion  a  presentable  version  of  it. 
don't  be  surprised  if  you  get  more  than  your 
fair  share  of  masculine  admirers  and  a  prize 
into  the  bargain. 

Norma  Shearer's  Juliet  costume  is  (rf  an 
entirely  diffwent  order.  Lovely  and  flowing,  it 
is  the  essence  of  graciousness  and  charm  and 
demands  dignity  and  poise  of  its  wearer.  The 
long  trailing  over-dress,  the  full  sleeves  caught 
into  the  wrist  and  shirred  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  dainty  Jnhet  cap  complete  as  captivating 
a  costume  as  you'll  find  anywhere. 

For  the  boyish  girl  who  likes  a  rough  and 
tumble,  Bergner's  Ganymede  costume  in  /I  s 
You  Like  7(  is  an  ideal  choice.  Not  only  is  it  an 
attractive  dress  but  more  likely  than  most 
others  to  emerge  in  good  trim  at  the  end  of  a 
hilarious  evening.  As  it  is  essentially  a  woodland 
suit  it  should  be  in  a  soft  brown  or  green  colour 
with  long  stockings,  abbreviated  shorts  and 
laced  jerkin  of  the  same  shade  worn  over  a  full- 
sleeved  white  blouse.  Apart  from  the  quaint 
boots,  which  could  be  hired  for  the  occasions, 
this  costume  is  as  cheap  as  its  effect  is  fascinating. 

Another  equally  attractive  and  easily  made 
costume  is  that  worn  by  Claudette  Colbert  as 
Cigarette  in  Under  Two  Flags.  To  this  goes  an 
ordinary  open-necked  shirt  blouse  with  rolled-up 
sleeves  and  very  foil  trousers  caught  in  below 
the  knee.  Tall  boots,  a  gaily  coloured  cummer- 


FoT  the  boyish  girl,  Elisabeth  Bergner's 
Ganymede  costitme  in  "As  You  Like  It" 
is  ideal. 


bund  and  cunning  peaked  hat  from  which 
depends  a  short  sun  veil  complete  the  picture. 
But  if  you  want  to  beat  your  next-door  neigh- 
bour, add  a  long  flowing  cape.  It'U  make  just 
that  much  diflerence. 

There's  the  lovely  frock  Myma  Loy  wears  in 
The  Great  Ziegfeld,  a  bouffant  affair  of  shaded 
silk  with  tight-fitting  bodice  and  rosettes  of  the 
same  shaded  material  sewn  on  the  skirt.  A 
pompadour  hairdress  and  patches  are  the 
fitting  and  lovely  accompaniment. 

If  you  possess  the  vibrant  personality  of  a 
Hepburn,  her  Mary  of  Scotland  costume  should 
appeal  to  you.  Full  skirted  with  a  close-fitting 
bodice  and  narrow  peplum,  the  long,  tight 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  extreme  fullness  at  the 
shoulders  and  slashed  to  disclose  a  contrasting 
silk  beneath.  The  small  ruffle  should  be  chin- 
high,  the  tammy  pulled  Scots-wise  over  one  eye. 

For  the  dark-eyed  maiden  I  suggest  a  trans- 
formation into  a  Southern  belle  by  way  of 
Loretta  Young's  attractive  lace  costume  in 
Ramona;  or  if  you  have  a  hankering  for  some- 
thing really  dramatic,  that  colourful,  sharp- 
shooting  personality,  Annie  Oakley,  might  be 
the  very  inspiration  for  you.  And  as  a  final 
choice,  for  the  slinky  girl  I  recommend  Jessie 
Matthews'  lovely  Eastern  costume  in  It's  Love 
Again  with  its  slim  lines  and  glowing  colour 
contrasts. 

And  for  your  kid  sister  who  will  doubtless 
be  demanding  a  smaller  edition  of  something  for 
herself,  here's  Shirley  Temple's  suggestion  for  an 
adorable  man-about-town — long  satin  trousers, 
cutaway  satin  coat  with  flying  tails  and  satin 
covered  topper. 

And  now  I  commend  you  to  the  good  offices 
of  your  ingenuity,  your  needle  and  your  en- 
thusiasm— -to  do  your  bit  towards  making  the 
scene  a  festival  of  gaiety  and  colour.  And 
romance,  too,  for  make  no  mistake  a  fancy-dress 
party  is  as  potent  as  the  moon  over  the  sea 
on  a  summer's  evening.  A  merry  Christmastime 
my  friends.  And  happy  hunting  ! 
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ALM  SPRINGS  has 
decided  to  become  a 
city  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale  ! 

Admirers    of  the 


film  celebrities  usually  beUeve 

that   Palm    Springs  merely   

means  the  Desert   Inn,  the 

Mirador,  the  Tahquitz,  and 

a  few  other  places  where  the  noted  persons 

stay,  in  addition  to  a  few  cottages  owned  by 

the  elite  of  filradom. 

Palm  Springs,  however,  is  a  fairly  large 
community  with  drug  stores,  many  eating 
places,  ranging  from  low  prices  to  very  high 
prices,  hotels  of  low  rates  and  others  of  high 
rates.  I  am  told  that  the  restaurants  of  all 
types  number  about  fifty  or  sixty  in  the 
town. 

So  Palm  Springs  wishes  to  be  a  city,  and 
a  recent  vote  sustained  its  advocates.  Such 
a  move  means  an  incrccise  in  employees  and 
more  officials,  with  added  taxes.  So  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  picture  stars  Avill  move 
further  into  the  desert  beyond  the  city 
limits. 

I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Palm  Springs,  so  I 
know  whereof  I  speak.  The  stars  have  erected 
splendid  homes,  either  in  Palm  Springs  or 
surrounding  territory.  Harold  Lloyd  has  a 
beautiful  place  there,  so  has  his  father,  and  Paul 
Lukas,  Edmund  Goulding  and  other  celebrities. 
The  stars  will  never  give  up  the  desert  even  if 
they  move  beyond  the  confines  of  the  newly 
incorporated  area. 

Palm  Springs,  now  a  thriving  city,  owes  much 
to  the  stars  of  the  kinema. 

Memories 

John  Barrymore  and  his  bride,  Elaine  Barrie, 
wUl  live  in  a  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  abode  where  John  and  his  former 
wife,  Dolores  Costello,  resided. 

Elaine  very  sensibly  suggested  that  a  new 
place  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Democratic  Garbo 

Heretofore,  Garbo  has  always  lunched  and 
dined  alone. 
But  when  the  Camille   company  went  on 
location,  the  director  ordered  a  Swedish  lunch 
to  be  served  the  star  in  her  portable  dressing- 
room  high  in  the  Hollywood  mountains. 

Instead,  Garbo  asked  permission  to  eat  roast 
beef  with  the  company. 

Such  is  Fame  ! 

For  the  .second  time  in  two  months  Robert 
Taylor  attempted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  Ocean  Park  fun  fair,  and  was  baulked  by  a 
fan  mob. 

As  Bob  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  approached 
the  pleasure  pier,  they  were  recognised  and  the 
fans  took  after  them.  The  film  couple  fled  for 
the  roller-coaster  and  hopped  into  one  of  the 
cars. 

They  went  round  once  and  the  crowd  in- 
creased. They  remained  on  the  roller  coaster, 
and  bounced  around  the  track  nineteen  times 
before  the  crowd  dispersed. 

Happy  Neighbours 

A sound-proof  room  has  been  added  to  the 
Joan  Crawford -Franchot  Tone  home. 
Both  Joan  and  Franchot  are  accomplished 
vocahsts  and  enjoy  singing  at  home,  but  have 
hesitated  to  practise  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
neighbours. 

With  the  installation  of  a  sound-proof  room, 
however,  the  two  will  be  able  to  sing  to  their 
hearts'  content. 
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Welcome  Home 

Although  Irene  Dunne  slipped 
into  and  away  from  the 
Pasadena  railway  station  after 
an  extended  vacation  in  the 
East,  she  did  not  avoid  a  wel- 
coming  committee  of  large 
proportions. 

Gathered  at  the  gateway  of 
her  nearly-completed  new  home  in  Holmby  Hills, 
the  star  found  her  brother,  three  servants,  one 
gardener,  one  interior  decorator,  three  building 
craftsmen,  one  agent,  one  lawyer,  four  news 
photographers,  one  passer-by  and  two  dogs  ! 
She  craved  privacy,  and  did  she  get  it  ? 
She  did  not  ! 

Out  in  the  Cold 

William  Powell  recently  told  his  real-estate 
agent  to  sell  his  house  if  he  could  get  a 
good  price  for  it. 

The  other  morning  the  star  saw  several 
strange  people  looking  over  the  property. 
Deciding  to  keep  the  place,  he  telephoned  his 
agent. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  latter,  "but  those  were 
probably  the  people  who  bought  the  house. 
Incidentally,  you  will  have  to  move  out  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  ! " 

Powell  is  now  looking  for  a  house  to  rent,  but 
so  far  he  has  had  no  luck. 

Anyway,  BUI  receives  a  princely  salary,  so  he 
can  live  in  the  Ambassador  or  the  Beverly- 
Wilshire  if  he  so  desires  ! 

An  Author's  Champion  ! 

Ruby  Keeler  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  but 
unlike  so  many  Hollywood  motion-picture 
players,  refuses  to  patronise  the  lending  libraries. 
Instead,  she  always  buys  the  books  she  reads. 

Al  Jolson's  charming  wife  figures  that  if  an 
author  has  spent  months  and  sometimes  years 
writing  a  book  that  is  interesting,  the  least  the 
public  can  do  by  way  of  appreciation  is  to 
reward  him  by  buying  his  book. 
Not  a  bad  idea  at  that  ! 

Joker  de  Luxe 

Few  people  know  that  Sid  Grauman,  Holly- 
wood's greatest  showman,  is  also  a  practical 
joker.  And  the  majority  of  his  tricks  have  been 
played  in  the  Coconut  Grove  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  where  he  has  lived  since  the  hotel  opened. 

On  one  occasion  the  white-haired  impresario 
came  disguised  in  a  false  face  to  fool  the  head 
waiter. 

But  the  kindest  practical  joke  of  all,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  joke,  was  when  he  went  from  table 
to  table  signing  checks  of  total  strangers  ! 

Sad  to  say,  I  never  was  in  the  Grove  when  Sid 
was  signing  checks. 

A  Young  Lover 

Freddie    Bartholomew   is  being  called  "the 
sheik"  at  the  Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer  lot, 
and  is  he  embarrassed  ! 

The  reason  is  that  the  boy  star  received  a 
letter  from  an  eleven-year-old  girl  in  Chicago, 
who  said  she  loved  him  dearly,  having  seen  him 
in  several  of  his  pictures.  She  said  she  thought 
he  was  very  nice  and  would  like  to  have  one  of 
his  pictures.  As  soon  as  it  was  received  she  would 
send  him  one  of  her  own.  The  letter  was  signed, 
"  Yours  lovingly." 
Is  F'reddie's  face  red  ! 


Odd  Footage 


Irene  ■  Dunne  chose   this   warm  woollen 
costume  of  brick  colour  with  dark  brown 
accessories  which  match  her  beautiful  furs 
for  her  wardrobe. 


Marie  Wilson,  who  plays  "dumb"  blondes  on 
the  screen,  reads  such  "light  works"  as 
Schopenhauer's  Essays  and  Boswell's  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson  for  relaxation. 

♦        ♦  ♦ 
Ruby    Keeler    is    a    staunch    defender  of 
stockinged  legs  and  a  rabid  enemy  of  stockingless 


INDBAG 


WILL  HAY  deserts  the  schoolroom  for  the  high  seas  as  Captain 
Cxitlet,  a  boastful  barge  skipper  who  is  involved  unexpectedly 
in  barratry,  mutiny  and  cannibal  island  adventures. 


Above :  Cast  adrift  on  a  raft  by  the  mutineers.  Captain 
Cutlet  is  cast  up  on  a  cannibal  island  and  overawes  the 
natives  by  means  of  a  uAreless  set. 


Right :  The  castaways  find   that  desert  island  life 
has    its  compensations.  But  the  girb  uxmt  to  stow 
away  when  Cutlet  finally  sails  again  for  England. 


\ 


Left  :  Captain  Cutlet 
urith  his  assistants,  the 
cabin  boy  (Graham 
Moffat)  and  Jerry  Har- 
bottle  (Moore  Marriott) 
Behw  :  One  of  the 
film's  highlights  is  the 
on  "  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty." 
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'  I  tiE  Radio  studio,  which 
produced  The  Informer, 
offers  another  story  of  Ire- 
land during  "the  troubles" 
in  this  screen  adaptation  of 
Sean  O 'Casey's  famous  play. 
It  offers  a  fine  dramatic  role 
to  Barbara  Stanwyck,  who  is 
supported  by  Preston  Foster 
and  five  players  from  the 
famous  Abbey  Theatre,  Dub- 
lin, who  were  in  the  original 
stage  cast.  The  picture  takes 
its  title  from  the  design  on 
the  flag  under  which  the 
citizen  army  fought  in  1915- 
1916.  It  was  directed  by 
John  Ford,  who  was  also 
resp)onsible  for  the  big  Victor 
McLaglen  success. 


Jack  Clitheroe  (Preston  Foster),  an  ardent  Irish 
patriot  and  his  wife,  Nora,  run  a  dingy  boarding 
house  in  a  Dublin  tenement  district. 


-hie 


of  Nora's  lodgers  is  Maggie 

Clriynn  (llna  O'Connor). 
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path^ic  scene  is  where  Moliser  (Bonita 
'■ranviHe),  Maggie's  consumptive  daugh- 
T  di«s  while  the  fighting  is  at  its  height. 
«  the  background  The  Covey  (Denis 
•'Dec)  and.  right.  Peter  Flynn  (j-  M. 


Helped  by  Nora's  wit,  Jack, 
though  heavily  involved  in  the 
rising,  escapes  detection  by  the 
military  authorities  and  hi^and 
nrii'  u'ife  .gre.hfipfjily  reunited. 


PICTURI 


Peap^  Mystery 


TAMES  GLEASON 
J  and  Edna  May  Oliver 
have  provided  us  with  in- 
numerable laughs  in  their 
characters  as  Inspector  Piper 
and  the  astute  school  mis- 
tress in  The  Penguin  Pool 
Mystery  and  its  successors. 
Now  ZaSu  Pitts  has  been 
teamed  with  Gleason  in 
another  of  these  amusing 
comedy  detective  stories. 
A  comparison  will  be 
interesting. 


Hildegarde  Withers 
{ZaSu  Pitts)  gives  orders 
from  her  sick  bed  to  her 
maid  (Jean  La  Fayette). 


James  Donlan,  James 
Gleason  as  Inspector 
Piper,  and  Ray  James 
iruiulge  in  a  few  polite 
recriminations  on  their 
various  powers  of  detec- 
tion. 


Hildegarde  Whliers  incurs  Inspector 
Piper's  contempt  for  the  umpteenth 
time  but — as  usual,  she  is  proved 
right.  liodil  Rosing  is  seen  on  the  right. 


"i' 

i:' 
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GIRLS'  DORMITORY 

•~~n« — 'HE  plot  to  this  school- 
11  girl  romance  is  so  nebu- 
«  lous  that  it  hardly  holds 
iL  the  attention  to  any 
extent,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Simone  Simon  who 
makes  her  American  debut  is 
exceedingly  fasrinating  and  given 
a  worth -while  vehicle  will  make 
her  mark. 

She  still,  however,  speaks 
EjDglish  very  poorly  and,  while 
an  accent  can  be  fascinating,  it 
is  also  important  that  one  should 
understand  what  is  said. 

She  is  cast  as  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  Marie,  at  a  finishing 
school  in  Austria  presided  over 
by  a  Dr.  Stefan  Etominick  with 
whom  she  is  secretly  in  love. 

Incidentally,  the  school  strikes 
one  as  being  a  rather  curious 
place  and  while  the  scenery  is 
picturesque  the  atmosphere  is 
distinctly  synthetic. 

Also  in  love  with  Stefan,  who 
is  just  on  the  right  side  of  forty, 
is  Anna  Matha  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses, and  she  too  pursues  her 
passion  in  secret. 

One  day  a  particularly  acid 
mistress  finds  a  love  letter  in  a 
wastepaper  basket  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  one  of  the  girls 
had  had  an  assignment  with  a 
young  man. 

The  handwriting  of  the  letter 
is  compared  with  that  of  the 
pupils'  and  it  tallies  with  Marie's. 

A  special  meeting  is  called  and 
Marie  is  taxed  with  the  offence. 
However,  owing  to  the  spirited 
defence  of  Anna,  who  had  learnt 
that  the  letter  was  written  but  never 
posted  to  Stefan,  and  dealt  with  an 
entirely  imaginary  situation,  the 
matter  is  allowed  to  rest  temf>orarily. 

Marie  had  heard  that  her  mother 
was  to  be  sent  for  and  ran  away  from 
the  school.  She  is  followed  by  Stefan 
who  brings  her  back  and  houses  her 
temporarily  in  a  woodcutter's  hut 
where  she  discloses  her  love  for  him. 

Later  he  asks  her  to  marry  him, 
but  her  joy  is  stifled  when  she  over- 
hears the  porter  talking  to  Anna  and 
learns  from  the  conversation  that 
the  latter  had  been  in  love  with 
Stefan  for  a  long  time. 

Following  time-honoured  tradi- 
tion in  such  matters,  she  pretends 
to  Stefan  that  it  was  all  a  joke  and 
announces  that  her  cousin,  who  had 
come  to  the  school  to  see  her 
graduate,  is  her  fiance'. 

Eventually,  Stefan  learns  the 
troth  and  foUows  her  to  Paris  to 
daim  her  as  his  bride. 

The  school  scenes  are  quite  charm- 
ing but  the  psychology  does  not  ring 
very  true  and  the  conflict  between 
the  main  characters  is  very  sketchy. 

Herbert  Marshall  is  inclined  to 
walk  through  his  part  in  a  too 
restrained  manner,  he  does  not  make 
a  very  convincing  school  master,  but 
Rnth  Chatterton  is  very  good  as  the 
love-kim  Anna. 

CoDStuoe  Collier  gives  point  to 


the  character  of  the  hard  spinster 
who  finds  the  letter  and  is  all  for 
expeUing  the  child,  while  J .  Edward 
Bromberg  is  sound  as  another 
master  who  supports  the  propnisal. 

Scenic  and  technical  quahties  are 
good  but  Irving  Cummings  has  not 
been  able  to  get  much  real  drama 
out  of  his  artificial  situations. 


MEN  ARE  NOT  GODS 

When  your  sjrmpathy  is  not 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  any  par- 
ticular character  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  enthusiasm  about  a  picture 
and  particularly  when  added  to  this 
many  of  the  situations  are  artificial 
and  the  comedy  element  forced. 

Here  you  are  introduced  to  Ann, 
the  secretary  of  a  dramatic  critic 
whose  notice  on  Othello  she  alters 
to  boost  an  actor,  Edmund  Davey, 
whom  he  had  actually  roundly 
condemned. 

She  does  this  because  his  wife 
(who  plays  Desdemona)  insists  that 
a  good  notice  from  that  particular 
critic  will  make  him  famous  over- 
night. 

Ann  gets  fired  and  develops  a 
passion  for  Davey  whose  perform- 
ance she  goes  to  see  night  after 
night. 

Finally,  he  asks  her  to  hve  with 
him ;  this  apparently  on  their  second 
meeting,  his  wife  having  asked  her 
to  tea  for  some  mysterious  reason 
which  never  transpires. 

Later  the  wife  comes  to  Ann  and 
asks  her  to  send  the  husband  away 
because  she  is  about  to  have  a  baby. 

Aim  cigrees  and  sends  Davey  a 
note  to  that  effect.  That  night  the 
actor,  wrought  up  in  feeling,  plans 
to  murder  his  wife  in  the  death  scene 
in  Othello.  Ann,  in  the  gallery, 
sensing  that  something  is  wrong, 
shrieks  and  creates  a  sensation  which 
stops  the  play. 

She  is  carried  hunting  to  the  star's 
dressing-room  where  husband  and 
wife  are  reconciled  and  Ann  walks 


out  of  their  life. 

Miriam  Hopkins  is  far  from  being 
at  her  best  as  Ann.  Her  comedy 
moments  are  overstressed  but  she 
does  rise  to  the  big  dramatic  climax. 

Sebastian  Shaw  is  sound  as  the 
actor  from  the  provinces,  who 
miraculously  manages  to  hve  in  a 
suite  at  the  Savoy,  and  puts  over 
the  excerpts  from  Othello  extremely 
well. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  is  fair  as 
Barbara,  but  it  is  a  colourless  char- 
acter which  gives  her  few  oppor- 
tunities. 

A.  E.  Matthews,  while  good  in 
himself,  hardly  draws  a  convincing 
portrait  of  a  dramatic  critic. 

He  hves  in  a  palatial  office  and 
dictates  his  notes  without  even 
mentioning  the  artiste  who  plays 
lago — a  rather  important  omission 
one  would  have  thought. 

Rex  Harrington  shows  to  advan- 
tage as  Tommy,  a  young  joumaUst, 
who  is  in  love  with  Ann. 

An  air  of  artificiaUty  pervades  the 
whole  proceedings  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  technically  excellent 
and  extremely  well  set. 


MILLIONS 

Just  for  a  change  Gordon  Harker 
plajrs  a  parvenu  instead  of  the 
usual  out  and  out  cockney.  It  is  he 
who  holds  the  show  together  by  his 
nice  sense  of  comedy  and  charac- 
terisation and  makes  this  farcical 
trifle  quite  fairly  amusing. 

Otherwise  it  is  rather  a  scrappy, 
disjointed  affair.  It  deals  with  a 
certain  Otto  Forbes,  astute  self- 
made  man  who  rather  fancies  his 
chances  in  society. 

His  best  hated  enemy  is  Sir 
Charles  Rimmer,  who  is  connected 
with  him  in  business  ventures,  and 
tries  to  keep  him  in  his  place. 

When  Otto  sets  out  to  comer 
cloves  Rimmer,  acting  on  false 
information,  buys  heavily  only  to 
find  that  he  has  been  outwitted. 

Faced  with  ruin  Rimmer  decides 
to  use  a  weapon  in  the  form  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Otto's  son,  who 
is  in  love  with  his  daughter,  which 
has  come  into  his  possession. 

The  son  Jimmy,  unable  to  get  an 
allowance  from  his  father  had  to 
flatter  the  old  man's  vanity,  and 
pretended  to  compose  some  music 
which  Otto  has  vaingloriously 
boosted.  It  had  actually  been 
written  by  a  man  who  had  had  an 
affair  with  Rimmer's  jiarlourmaid. 


Herbert  Marshall,  Simorie  Simon  and  Ruth  Chatterton  in  a  scene 
from  "  Girls'  Dormitory." 
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Rimmer's  idea  is  to  give  a  party  and 
then  expose  Jimmy. 

However  Otto  learns  the  truth 
and  is  able  to  outwit  his  rival  again 
and  give  his  blessing  to  Jimmy  and 
the  now  discredited  Rinuner's 
daughter. 

Gordon  Harker  holds  the  stage 
most  of  the  time  and  his  facial 
expressions  and  fruitily  concealed 
cockney  accent  are  a  delight. 

Frank  Pettingell  is  sound  as 
Rimmer  and  Ellen  Pollock  is  excel- 
lent as  Otto's  "refained"  secretary. 

Jack  Hobbs  puts  in  good  work  as 
Jimmy's  valet  and  Jimmy  is  quite 
well  played  by  Richard  Heame. 

Jane  Carr  has  little  to  do  except 
be  decorative  as  Rimmer's  daughter. 

— Lionel  Collier. 


LAND  WITHOUT  MUSIC 

It  has  become,  happily,  the  fashion 
in  musical  films  to  have  some  sort 
of  plot  justification  for  the  music; 
characters  no  longer  burst  into  song 
without  excuse  or  warning,  and  at 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the 
producers  of  Land  Without  Music 
had  found  a  f)erfect  musical  vehicle 
• — the  story  of  a  European  duchy, 
Lucco,  in  which  the  people  are  so 
musically  inclined  that  they  have  no 
time  for  working  and  it  takes  a  royal 
decree  to  quieten  them;  and  even 
that  has  not  the  desired  effect. 

The  film  opens  beautifully  with  a 
field  in  which  a  ploughman  is  singing 
at  his  work  and  a  shepherd  pipes  to 
his  flock.  They  become  interested 
in  harmony,  and  the  horses  and  the 
sheep  are  allowed  to  foUow  their 
own  devices. 

However,  when  the  story  comes 
into  the  studio  it  becomes  artificial 
and  forced,  and  its  main  recommen- 
dation lies  in  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  Richard  "Tauber  to  sing 
■ — which  he  does  in  his  usual  suj)erb 
maimer. 

Tauber  plays  a  famous  singer, 
Carlini,  who  returns  to  his  native 
Lucco  to  find  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  people  work  and  produce  enough 
wealth  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt 
to  Austria,  the  Princess  Regent  has 
banned  all  music  from  the  duchy, 
and  he  may  not  cross  the  frontier 
unless  he  undertakes  not  to  sing. 

This  he  declines  to  do,  but  he  is 
smuggled  in,  with  the  aid  of  a 
visiting  American  newspaper  corres- 
pondent and  his  daughter,  and  plans 
a  huge  secret  concert  in  a  robbers' 
cave,  which  is  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
great  uprising  against  the  decree. 

However,  walking  in  a  wood  he 
meets  the  Princess  out  riding,  falls 
in  love  with  her  and  tells  her  about 
the  concert,  and  she  attends  it  with 
soldiers  and  has  him  arrested  and 
imprisoned. 

\t  this  the  revolt  takes  place,  and 
the  Princess  is  forced  to  rescind  the 
decree — which  she  does  willingly  on 
realising  that  Carlini's  voice,  ex- 
ploited in  opera,  -vill  soon  fill  the 
national  coffers. 

.As  the  Princess,  Diana  Napier  has 
little  to  do  but  look  regal,  and  this 
role  she  sustains  fairly  well,  except 
during  her  quarrels  with  her  minis- 
ters, in  which  she  has  an  unfortunate 
touch  of  virago. 

Most  of  the  humour  is  provided  by 
Schnozzle  Durante  and  June  Clyde, 
as  the  American  newspaper  man  and 
his  daughter,  and  the  latter  charm- 
ingly sustains  most  of  the  romance 
as  well,  with  Derrick  de  Mamey 
attractive  as  her  young  lover. 

Everyone  works  hard  to  give  us  a 
gay  time,  but  the  treatment  is 
incUned  to  be  heavy  and  the  leaven 
of  fantasy  might  have  been  more 
evenly  mixed. — E.  G.  C 
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The  PfCTUREGOER'S 
quick  reference  index 
to  films  just  released 

"SWING  TIME 
c"POOR    LITTLE  RICH 
GIRL 

"THE    LAW    IN  HER 

HANDS 
••MEET  NERO  WOLFE 
••MISTER  CINDERELLA 
c^GUNS  OF  THE  PECOS 
•THE  FINAL  HOUR 
•PALM  SPRINGS  AFFAIR 
•M'LISS 

cCALL  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

What  ih4  atterisks  mean — 

•  •  •  *    An  outstanding  ftaturt. 

•  •  •   Vary  good.        •  •  Good. 

•  Avtragt  enttrtatnnunt.  c  Also 
tuiuMtfor  childrgn. 


••SWING  TIME 

Radio.  American.  "  U  "  ctrti/icaie. 

Musical  comedy.    Runs  94  minutes. 

Fked  Astaikx  Lucky 

GiNGEK  RoGEBS  Penny 

Victor  Moore  Pop 

Hei^n  Broderjck  Mabel 

Eric  Blore  Gordon 

Betty  Furness  Maigaiet 

Georges  Metaxa.  Romero 

John  Harsincton  Raymond 

Pierre  Watkins  Simpson 

Landers  Stevens  Judge  Watson 

Gerald  Hamer.  Eric 

Abe  Revsolos.  Tailor 

Fbrh  Emeett  Maid 

Howard  Hickman  1st  Minister 

Ferdinavd  Muniek  2nd  Minister 

OuN  Francis  Tough  Mug 

Directed  by  George  Stevens.    Screen  play  by 
Homard  Lindsay  and  Allan  Scott.   Music  by 
Jerome  Kern.  Lyrics  by  Dorothy  Fields.  Pre- 
viewed November  7,  1036. 

This  does  not  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  by  some  of  the 
previous  Rc^ers-Astaire  musicals, 
but  in  spite  of  that  it  provides  good 
entertainment  owing  mainly  to  the 
brilliance  of  the  dance  numbers. 
Astaire  in  particular  does  one,  Bo- 
jangUs  of  Harlem,  which  is  note- 
worthy for  its  clever  shadow  effects. 

The  settings  are  excellent  and  the 
staging  lavish.  Song  numbers  are  well 
put  over,  but  humour  is  not  strong 
and  the  plot  is  indifferent. 

Lucky  Gamett,  a  dancer  by  pro- 
fession, but  gambler  by  inclination, 
has  to  find  25.000  dollars  before  he 
can  marry  Margaret,  a  small-town 
society  girl.  Accompanied  by  his  pal. 
Pop  Cardetti,  a  light-fingered  gentle- 
man. Lucky  comes  to  New  York  in 
search  of  easy  money  and,  through  a 
spot  of  four-flushing  on  the  p>art  of 
Pop,  he  teams  up  with  Penny, 
an  attractive  dance  instructress. 

While  they  are  making  a  hit  in 
cabaret.  Pop  and  Penny's  girl  friend, 
Mabel,  get  together,  but  Lucky,  now 
in  love  with  Penny,  cannot  bring 
happiness  to  the  foursome  because 
of  his  long-standing  obligation  to 
Margaret.  More  complications  arise 
when  Romero,  a  dance-band  leader, 
tries  to  catch  Penny  on  the  rebound 
but,  after  dehberately  squandering 
his  earnings  in  order  to  postf)one  his 
return  to  Margaret,  she  works  the 
oracle  by  announcing  that  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  another. 

Both  the  stars  work  hard  with  the 
material  at  their  command. 
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Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  in 
"  Swing  Time." 

Victor  Moore  and  Helen  Broderick 
are  fair  as  Pop  and  Mabel,  but  Eric 
Blore  is  very  j)oorly  served  with 
material  as  Gordon. 

Romero  is  played  quite  weU  by 
Georges  Metaxa,  who  was  well 
known  over  here  as  a  musical  comedy 
star. 

c»*POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL 

Fox.    American.    "  U "  certificate.  Comedy- 
drama.  Runs  79  minutes. 

Shirley  Temple  Barbara  Barrv 

AucE  Fa  YE   Jerry  Dolan 

Gloria  Stuart  Margaret  Allen 

Jack  Haley  Jimmy  Dolan 

Michael  Whalen  Richard  Barry 

Sara  Haden  Coffins 

Jane  Darwxu.  Woodward 

Claude  Gillincwatir.  Simon  Peck 

Paul  Stanton  Geoige  Hathaway 

Henry  Armetta.  Tony 

Charles  Coleman  Stebbins 

Arthur  Hoyt  Percival  Gooch 

John  Kelly.  Fertrnson 

John  Wray  Flagin 

Tyler  Brooke.  I)an  Ward 

Mathilde  Comont  Tony's  Wife 

Leonard  Kibrick.  Freckles 

EhcK  Webster  S<^oist 

Bill  Ray  Announcer 

Directed  by  Irving  Cummings.    Suggested  by 
stories  by  Eleanor  Gales  and  Ralph  Spence. 
Previewed  September  26,  1936. 

Shirley  Temple  carries  this  picture 
on  her  own  shoulders,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  very 
indifferent  story  material,  succeeds 
in  providing  her  admirers  with  good 
entertainment. 

The  songs  she  has  to  sing  are 
tuneful  and  she  puts  them  over  with 
effectiveness,  whilst  her  dancing  is 
excellent.  She  has  one  number  with 
Alice  Faye  and  Jack  Haley  which  is 
particularly  noteworthy. 

The  plot  deals  simply  with  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  soap  manu- 
facturer who  walks  out  into  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  is  found  by 
two  radio  artistes. 

They  believe  she  is  an  orphan  and 
put  her  into  their  turn,  which  proves 
a  tremendous  success,  and  is  booked 
by  a  rival  soap  manufacturer. 

I^ter,  her  father,  who  had  be- 
lieved she  was  at  school,  recognises 
her  voice  over  the  air  and  gets  her 
back.  The  child's  escapade  results 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  rival 
soap  concerns  and  she  sings  on  the 
air  for  both  of  them. 

A  slight  love  interest  is  introduced 
between  the  star's  father  and  his 
rival's  secretary. 


As  the  radio  stars  who  introduce 
Shirley  as  part  of  their  turn,  AUce 
Faye  and  Jack  Haley  give  sound 
performances;  the  former  sings' 
pleasingly. 

As  the  father,  Michael  Whalen  has 
little  to  do,  neither  has  Gloria  Stuart, 
as  his  rival's  secretary,  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love. 

The  best  performance,  apart  from 
the  star,  is  given  by  Claude  GiUing- 
Vvater,  as  the  soap  manufacturer 
whom  Shirley  manages  to  charm 
into  submissiveness.  Her  scenes  with 
him  are  particularly  good. 

••THE  LAW  IN  HER  HANDS 

First  National.    American.     "A  "  Certificate. 
Crook  drama.  Runs  58  minutes 

Margaret  Lindsay  Mary  Wentworth 

Glenda  Farrell.  lioiothy  Davis 

Warren  Hull.  Robert  Mitchell 

Lyle  Talbot  Frank  Gordon 

Eddie  Acuff.  Eddie  CMalley 

Dick  Purcell  Marty 

Al  She  an  Franz 

Joseph  Ckehan  Thomas  Mallon 

Matty  Fain  Augie  Simelli 

Addison  Richards  William  McGuire 

Milt  Kibbee  Herman  Sturm 

Eddie  Shubert.  Harry  Morton 

Mabel  Colcord  Fishcake  Fanny 

Billy  Wayne  Mug 

Directed  by  William  Clemens. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plot  is 
far-fetched  even  for  an  American 
crime  story,  this  picture  holds  your 


Shirley  Temple  in  "Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl." 

attention  by  the  brightness  of  its 
dialogue,  its  acting  and  its  surprise 
element.  The  court  scenes  are 
particularly  good  and  keep  you  on 
tenterhooks  most  of  the  time. 

Margaret  Lindsay  appears  to  her 
best  advantage  as  Mary  Wentworth, 
and  is  ably  supported  by  Glenda 
Farrell  as  her  fnend.  who  are  both 
admitted  to  the  Bar  and  find  them- 
selves hard  up  for  clients.  The  lady 
lawyer  appeals  to  Frank  Gordon,  the 
head  of  a  gang  by  the  way  her 
evidence  as  a  witness  turned  the 
tables  on  one  of  his  own  hench- 
men, and  he  tries  to  bribe  her  to 
team  in  with  him  as  a  defending 
counsel. 

She  resists  for  a  time,  being  in  love 
with  the  District  Attorney,  the 
sworn  foe  of  the  crooks.  But,  stung 
by  his  reproaches  and  being  hard  up, 
she  engages  in  Gordon's  shady  l^al 
work. 

She  is  revolted,  however,  when  she 
is  called  upon  to  help  him  get  out  of 
a  charge  of  polluting,  the  city's  milk 
supplies. 

Two  of  Gordon's  victims  squeal, 
and  they  are  murdered.  Mary,  under 
penalty  of  death,  concocts  an  alibi 
for  him.  bringing  a  double  into  court 
for  the  purpose.  The  climax  conies 
when  she  proves  that  the  District 
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Attorney  has  identified  the  wrong 
man. 

Then  she  reveals  the  truth  said 
Gordon  is  arrested  and  convicted. 
But  the  tricks  and  technicaUties  of 
the  law  have  proved  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  is  glad  finally  to  accept 
her  lover's  offer  of  marriage. 

Lyle  Talbot  is  strongly  dramatic 
cis  the  racketeer,  and  Warren  Hull 
adequate  as  the  District  Attorney. 

The  broad  humour  is  supplied  by 
EUidie  Acuff  as  a  process  server. 

♦•MEET  NERO  WOLFE 

Columbia.        American.        "  A  "  certificate. 
Murder  mystery.  Runs  71  minutes. 

Edward  Arnold  Nero  Wolfe 

Lionel  Stanoer..  Archie  Goodwin 

Joan  Perry  Ellen  Barstow 

Victor  Joby  Claude  Roberts 

Nana  Bryant  Sarah  Barstow 

Dennie  Moore  Hazie  Gray 

Russell  Hardie  Manuel  Kimball 

Walter  Kings  ford  E.  K.  Kimball 

Boyd  Irwin,  Sen  Prof.  Barstow 

John  Qualeh  Olaf 

Gene  Morgan  O'Grady 

Rita  Cansino  Maria 

Frank  CoNROY  Dr.  Bradford 

Directed  by  Herbert  Biberman.  For  story,  freely 
based  on  the  film  by  Marjory  Williams,  see 
page  24. 

Edward  Arnold's  acting  holds  this 
murder  mystery,  with  its  roman- 
tic and  comedy  interludes,  together. 

He  presents  a  somewhat  fascinat- 
ing addition  to  suave  detective 
characters  as  Nero  Wolfe  and  his 
{x>lished  acting  and  strong  p>ersonal- 
ity  show  to  advantage. 

He  is  cast  as  an  eccentric  crimi- 
nology, who  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  a  particular  brand  of  beer,  that 
brewed  by  Maiia  Maringola.  When 
her  brother.  Carlo,  is  reported 
missing,  and  later  dead,  she  consults 
Wolfe,  and  he  with  his  uncanny 
instinct  for  sensing  mystery,  Unks 
Carlo's  death  with  that  of  Professor 
Barstow,  a  gentieman  who  has 
passed  out  suddenly  on  a  golf-course. 

Wolfe's  deductions  then  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  both  men  had 
been  murdered  and  by  the  same 
method.  Finding  the  culprit  is  his 
next  task,  and  after  playing  each  of 
the  many  suspects  one  against  the 
other  with  the  help  of  his  henchman. 
Archie,  he  finds  the  clue  to  the 
double  murderer  in  a  skeleton  in 
Barstow's  cupboard. 

As  his  "Dr.  Watson,"  Lionel 
Stander  is  good,  and  Dennie  Mome 
scores  as  Mazie  Gray — ^these  two 
provide  both  the  comedy  and  the 
love  interest. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  give 
sound  support.  There  is  more 
dialc^e  than  action,  but  it  is  well 
written.  Actually  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  it  carefully  in  order  to  avoid 
missing  the  thread  of  the  deduction. 

••MISTER  CINDERELLA 

M.-G.-M.  Amerieam.  "  U  "  eertificaU.  Parte. 
Runs  7S  wunutet. 

Jack  Haley  Joe  Jenkins 

Bkttv  Furness  Patricia  Randolph 

Akthur  Treacher  Watkins 

Raymond  Walburk  Peter  Randolph 

Robert  McWade.  Gates 

RosiNA  Lawrence  Mazie 

Monroe  Owsley  Aloysios  Bferryweather 

Kathleen  Lockhart  Aunt  Penelope 

Edward  Brophy  Detective  .McNutt 

Charlotte  Wyntirs.  Martha 

Tom  Ducan  "  Spike  "  NoUua 

Iris  Adrian  Lil 

Toby  Wino  Luhi 

Morgan  Wallace  Fawcett 

Arthur  Ayleswoktii  Simpson 

John  Hyahs.  ttr.  Wilbcrfciee 

Leila  McIntyre  Mrs.  WUbeiforee 

Direetad  by  Edarard  SedgmieM,  from  a  itary  by 
Jack  Jevne. 

The  misadventures  of  a  nervous 
young  barber  who  is  forced  to 
play  the  role  of  a  millionaire  provides 
good  farcical  entertainment,  although 
the  plot  is  conventional  and  its 
development  definitely  crazy.  How- 
ever, some  new  gags  are  introduced 
and  the  cast  gives  a  good  example  of 
competent  team  work. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  particularly 
appreciate  Jack  Haley's  brand  of 
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hesitant  humour,  which  is  better  in 
small  doses  than  large. 

He  is  cast  as  Joe  Jenkins,  a  timid 
barber,  who  lives  in  his  dreams  in 
high  society.  One  day  his  pet 
customer,  AJoysius  Merryweather,  a 
wealthy  playboy,  is  too  drunk  to  pay 
a  social  visit  to  the  blue-blooded 
Randolphs,  and  he  persuades  Joe  to 
act  as  substitute. 

After  falUng  for  Patricia  Randolph 
Joe  discovers  that  her  father,  Peter 
Randolph,  needs  Aloysius'  backing 
for  a  new  motor  enterprise,  and 
following  this,  Aloysius'  wife,  Maisie, 
turns  up,  closely  followed  by  her 
gang.ster  brother,  out  to  bump 
Aloysius  off. 

The  hectic  complications  very 
nearly  get  Joe  down,  but  at  the  last 
minute  he  puUs  off  a  mjisterly  stroke 
of  big  business,  thereby  clearing 
himself  of  the  charge  of  deception. 
Wealth  and  Patricia  are  his  at  the 
finish,  and  so  his  dreams  come  true. 

Betty  Furness  makes  a  charming 
heroine,  and  amusing  comedy  charac- 
terisations come  from  Arthur  Trea- 
cher, Raymond  \\'alburn.  Edward 
Brophy  and  Monroe  Owsley. 

Hal  Roach,  the  producer,  has 
really  elaborated  a  two-reel  object 
into  feature  length,  and  it  is  only  due 
to  the  excellence  of  the  timing  and 
presentation  that  it  succeeds  in 
providing  as  much  entertainment  as 
it  does. 

c«GUNS  OF  THE  PECOS 

Wariur.  American.  "  V  "  lertificatt.  Western 
drama  u-ilh  music.  Runs  .'>(>  minutes. 

Dick  Foran  Steve  Aiiislee 

Anne  Nagel    Alice  Burton 

Eddie  Acuff  Jeff  Carter 

Robert  MiDDLEMASS  .fudge  Blake 

Gaby  Fay  Aunt  Carrie 

Milton  Kibbee  Carlos 

Bus  Osborne  Jake 

Monte  Montague  Luke 

Directs  by  Soel  Smiih.   Songs  and  lyrics  by 
M.  K.  Jerome  and  Jack  SchoU. 

Dick  Foran  fights  and  sings  his 
way  amiably  through  this  art- 
less Western,  which  has  plenty  of 
action  and  the  necessary  sentimental 
touches  and  broad  comedy. 

He  is  well  supported  by  Anne 
Nagel  and  Eddie  Acuff,  who  is 
quite  amusing  as  his  "buddy." 

When  cattle-rustlers  start  burning 
up  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  Pecos 
territory,  Steve  Ainslee,  a  Texas 
ranger,  and  his  pal.  Jeff  Carter,  are 
called  in  to  rjund  up  the  gang  and 
discover  the  leader's  identity. 

Following  the  murder  of  Major 
Burton,  a  wealthy  horse-breeder. 
Steve  suspects  Judge  Blake,  and  his 
eagerness  to  get  his  man  is  increased 
when  he  falls  for  .Mice.  Burton's 
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daughter.  With  Jeff's  help  he  soon 
proves  his  suspicions  to  be  correct, 
and  in  one  glorious  culminating  scrap 
justice  is  served,  and  romance  reigns 
m  place  of  terrorism. 

Picturesque  settings  and  good 
camera  work  add  poUsh  to  the  con- 
ventional plot. 

•THE  FINAL  HOUR 

Columbia.  American.  "  A  "  certificate.  Gang- 
ster melodrama.  Runs  57  minutes. 

Ralph  Bellamy  John  Vickery 

Marguerite  Churchill  Flo  Russell 

John  Gallaudet  Red  McLamea 

George  McKay  Charlie 

Elizabeth  Risdon  Fortune-teller 

Marc  Lawrence  Mike  Magellon 

LiNA  Basquette  BeUe 

Directed  by  D.  Ross  Lederman. 

Obvious  regeneration  story,  con- 
ventional in  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  acting  is  good  but  the 
artistes  are  handicapped  by  the 
weakness  of  their  material. 

Ralph  Bellamy,  for  instance,  does 
his  best  to  make  the  hero  convincing, 
and  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  unto  the 
ending,  when  things  lead  up  to  a 
very  far-fetched  climax. 

He  is  cast  eis  John  'Vickery,  a 
brilliant  young  attorney,  who  takes 
to  drink  when  his  wife  leaves  him, 
but  he  is  rescued  from  an  early 
grave  by  Flo  Russell,  a  girl  whom  he 
helped  to  escape  from  a  frame-up. 

She  is  loved  by  Red  McLaren,  an 
ex-gangster,  now  a  cafe  proprietor, 
and  does  not  reciprocate,  and  when 
he  squeals  on  Mike  Magellon.  a 
former  accomplice,  he  is  bumped  off 
in  circumstances  that  incriminate 
her.  She  is  sentenced  to  death,  but 
Vickery.  confident  of  her  innocence, 
tricks  Mike  into  confessing,  and  then 


Frances  Langford  and  David  Niven 
in  "Palm  Springs  Affair." 


Betty  Furness  in  "SAister  Cinder- 
ella." 

marries  her.  thereby  squaring  the 
debt. 

Marguerite  Churchill  graces  the 
part  of  Flo,  and  a  really  excellent 
character  study  comes  from  Marc 
Laurence  as  Mike. 

•PALM  SPRINGS  AFFAIR 

Paramount.     American.     "  U "  certificate. 
Social  comedy-drama.  Runs  71  minutes. 

Frances  Langford  Joan  Smyth 

Sir  Guv  Standing  Major  Smyth 

Ernest  Cossart  Starkey 

Smith  Ballew  Slim 

Spring  Byincton  Aunt  Letty 

David  Niven  George  Brittel 

r,.  I',,  Clive  Bruce  Morgan 

Sterling  Holi.oway  Oscar 

Grady  Sutton  Bud 

Sarah  Edwards  Miss  Piuchon 

Directed  bv  Aubrey  ScoUo.  Previewed  Septem- 
ber 19,  1936. 

Song,  sex  and  snobbery  served  up 
in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  in 
spite  of  technical  pwlish. 

Sir  Guy  Standing  sadly  handi- 
capped, does  his  best  in  the  role  of 


Major  Smyth,  an  ex-English  army 
officer,  who  ekes  out  a  modest 
existence  in  America  by  gambling, 
but  hides  his  questionable  occupation 
from  his  motherless  daughter,  Joan. 
Joan,  however,  inherits  her  father's 
trait,  and  this  leads  to  her  expulsion 
from  finishing  school. 

Knowing  that  her  father  is  at 
Palm  Springs,  she  sets  out  to  join 
him,  but  she  capiivates  George 
Brittel,  a  wealthy  pampered  social- 
ite, before  she  meets  her  father  and 
learns  of  his  true  vocation. 

The  family's  need  of  money  causes 
her  to  pose  as  Lady  Sylvia,  confident 
that  her  masquerade  will  prompt 
George  to  propose,  but  her  father, 
knowing  that  she  is  in  love  with 
Slim,  a  cowboy,  refuses  to  let  her 
make  the  sacrifice.  In  the  end,  it  is 
disclosed  that  Major  Smyth  is  really 
an    aristocrat    by    birth,   but  the 


Marguerite    Churchill    in  "The 
Final  Hour." 

revelation  in  no  way  impairs  pro- 
gress to  the  happy  ending. 

Frances  Langford  as  Joan  sings 
tunefully,  but  it  wUl  take  a  stronger 
imagination  than  mine  to  believe  in 
her  as  the  daughter  of  a  British  army 
officer. 

As  the  young  millionaire,  David 
Niven  gives  a  competent  perform- 
ance, and  Ernest  Cossart  is  true  to 
type  as  the  major's  valet. 

Smith  Ballew  croons  in  his  role  as 
lover,  but  does  not  act  so  that  you 
would  notice  it. 

•M'LISS 

Radio.    .4merican.    "  A  "  certificate.  SmaU- 
town  melodrama.  Runs  G4  minutes. 

Anne  Shirley  M'Liss  Smith 

John  Beal  Stephen  Thome 

Guy  Kibbee    Washoe  Smith 

Douglas  Druubrille  Lou  Ellis 

Moroni  Olsen  Jake 

Frank  M.  Thomas  All  Edwards 

Ray  Mayer  Whitey 

.\rthur  Hout  Morpher 

Barbara  Pepper  Clytic 

Margaret  .\rhstrong  Delia 

William  Benedict  Archy 

James  Bi  sh  Jack  Farlan 

Louis  Mason  Judge  Wienner 

Arthur  Loft  Clem  Larkin 

Fern  Kmmett  Mrs.  Larkin 

Esther  Howard  Rose 

Directed  by  George  \'icholls,  Jun.,  from  a  story 
by  Bret  Harte. 

Old-fashioned  in  design,  and 
heavily  sentimental,  this  adapt- 
ation of  Bret  Harte's  story  appeals 
mainly  to  the  unsophisticated. 

Anne  Shirley  gives  a  natural  per- 
formance in  the  emotional  role  of 
M'Liss  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a 
dissolute  but  lovable  prospector, 
who  finds  herself,  together  with  her 
father,  driven  from  their  home 
because  of  his  inability  to  pay  his 
debts.    Stephen   Thorne,    the  new 


Anne  Shirley  in  "M'Liss." 

schoolmaster,  sides  with  M'Liss 
against  her  enemies,  and  when  her 
father  dies  he  gives  her  courage. 

Their  friendship  ultimately  ripens 
into  love,  but  there  is  a  serious  set- 
back when  a  jealous,  undesirable 
rival  stirs  up  trouble  between  them, 
and  Stephen  is  later  accused  of 
attempted  murder.  However,  things 
are  eventually  straightened  out, 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  sym- 
pathetic villagers,  and  the  two  mis- 
understood lovers  eventually  find 
belated  happiness. 

As  Stephen,  John  Beal  is  adequate, 
but  the  best  acting  comes  from  such 
old-timers  as  Guy  Kibbee,  Moroni 
Olsen,  Arthur  Hoyt  and  Douglas 
Dumbrille. 

The  small-town  atmosphere  is 
quite  effective,  but  the  dramatic 
mcidents  are  rather  marred  in  effect 
by  excessive  emotionalism. 

c  GALL  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

Paramount.      .American.      "  U  "  certificate 
Western  drama.  Runs  66  minutes. 

William  Boyd  Hopalong  Cassidy 

Jimmy  Ellison  Johnny  Nelson 

Muriel  Evans  Linda  McHenry 

George  Hayes  Shanghai 

Chester  Conklin  Sandy  McQueen 

.\LAN  Bridge  Sam  Porter 

Willie  Fung  Wong 

Howard  Lang  Buck  Peters 

Hank  Mann  Tom 

Al  Hill  Slade 

Jim  Mason  Hoskins 

John  Merton  Arizona 

Chill  Wilus  and  his  Avalon  Boys. 
Directed  bv  Howard  Bretherton.   Adapted  from 
'•  Hopalong  Cassidy's  Protege  "  by  Dons 
Sckroeder. 

Commonplace  affair  lacking  in 
action  and  aimless  in  plot.  Its 
only  asset  is  its  robust  fights,  which 
may  please  juveniles. 

Johnny  Nelson,  a  wild  young 
cowboy,  gets  into  the  clutches  of 
crooks  through  gambling,  and  finds 
himself  framed  on  a  charge  of  rob- 
bing his  own  colleagues. 

While  discreetly  riding  out  of 
town,  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Linda  McHenry.  and  to  complicate 
matters,  she  turns  out  to  be  the 
unsuspecting  daughter  of  Shanghai, 
wily  old  chief  of  the  crooks 

Following  this,  wholesale  double- 
crossing  takes  place,  but  in  the  end 
Johnny  is  saved  from  death  by  his 
staunch  friend.  Hopalong  Ca.s.sidy. 
in  circumstances  that  establish  his 
innocence.  Needless  to  say.  Shangliai 
gets  a  break,  therebv  making  it 
possible  for  Johnny  to  marr>-  Linda. 

Jimmy  Ellison  is  adequate  as 
lohnny.  and  Muriel  Evans  succeeds 
in  looking  pretty,  which  is  all  she  is 
re<iuired  to  do  as  Linda. 

William  liovd  di.splays  his  riding 
ability  and  little  else  in  the  role  of 
Hopalong  Cassidj'. 
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CONGRATULATE  Paul  Robeson  ! 
Just  for  once  in  a  \vay  he's  playing 
neither  an  African  chief  nor  a 
Pullman  porter  who  becomes  king. 
In  Big  Fella,  which  has  been 
specially  written  for  him,  he  is  a  well-known 
"character"  of  the  docks  of  Marseilles,  who 
is  called  in  by  the  police  to  help  them  in  their 
search  for  an  English  boy  who  has  been 
kidnapped. 

This  story  is  by  Fenn  Sherie  and  Ingram 
d'Abbes,  who  collaborated  in  the  script  of 
a  previous  Robeson  film.  Song  of  Freedom, 
which,  like  Big  Fella,  was  produced  by  British 
Lion  at  Beaconsfield. 

The  main  dramatic  theme  of  the  story 
revolves  round  the  kidnapped  child's  friend- 
ship with  Robeson,  and  British  Lion  believe 
they  have  got  hold  of  a  new  child  discovery 
who  has  the  makings  of  a  very  successful 
player. 

This  boy,  Eldon  Grant,  has  been  in  several 
films  (though  I  confess  I  must  have  been 
choosing  a  peanut  from  my  bag  when  he  came 
on  the  screen,  for  I  can't  remember  having  seen 
him),  but  this  is  to  be  his  big  chance. 

Well,  we  can  do  with  a  few  more  Freddie 
Bartholomews  and  Desmond  Testers. 

Mirth  and  Melody 

Elizabeth  Welch  is  in  this  (she  played  Robe- 
son's wife  in  Song  of  Freedom,  you 
remember),  and  the  rest  of  the  select  gathering 
consists  of  James  Hajrter,  Eric  Cowley,  MarceUe 
Rogez,  Tonie  Edgar  Bruce  and  Roy  Emerton. 
These  last  two  get  my  money  every  time. 
Naturally,  we  don't  have  a  Robeson  film 
without  music  and  songs — esj)eciaUy  songs — and 
I  hear  that  some  very  considerable  new  numbers 
have  been  sp>eciaUy  written  for  the  genial  giant 
to  sing. 

.■\lso  they  have  not  neglected  the  humour,  and 
Director  Elder  Wills  is  working-Ln  some  pretty 
good  studies  of  dock-side  workers  and  loafers. 

By  the  way,  in  case  you're  interested  in  infant 
prodigies,  the  kid  Grant  is  fourteen,  and  the  son 
of  a  British  diplomat.  Also  he  speaks  four 
languages  fluently,  which  should  come  in  handy 
if  he  happens  to  cut  his  thumb  at  fretwork,  his 
favourite  indoor  sj>ort. 

He's  been  spending  his  leisure  in  the  last  few 
weeks  making  presents  for  all  his  friends. 

Whoopee 

They  were  working  in  a  very  lund  scene  when 
I  looked  in — a  dockside  cafe,  aU  very 
underworld  and  boisterous,  filled  with  cos- 
mopoUtan  crooks  and  with  two  pretty  girls 
dancing  the  can-can,  that  most  over-estimated 
and  over-dressed  of  all  dances. 

Negroes,  Chinese,  Spanish,  English,  French, 
American,  every  known  brand  of  half-caste  that 
would  be  likely  to  frequent  that  particular  type 
of  pub  in  Marseilles. 

I  counted  myself  lucky  to  get  away  with  my 
watch  still  on  my  wrist. 

And  now,  to  change  the  subject,  you  can't  see 
Jack  Hulbert  for  steam  these  days. 

Not  that  he's  working  much  harder  than 
usual;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  taking  life  at 
rather  a  more  leisurely  pace  than  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  seeing  bim  indulge  in,  on  the  set. 

Just  sitting  stiU,  having  a  pleasant  little 
holiday ;  the  steam  emanated,  not  from  him,  but 
from  the'  Turkish  bath  amidst  which  he  was 
sitting,  for  the  Gaumont-British  picture  Take 
My  Tip,  now  in  full  motion  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

And  where  do  you  suppose  the  steam  came 
from  ?  Ah  !  Wonderful  places,  those  film 
studios  !  Kach  of  the  big  sound-stages  at  the 
Shepherd's  Bush  studios  has  a  series  of  mains 
along  its  walls;  these  contain  electricity,  water, 
air,  and  steam,  and  you  can  simply  plug  in  and 
draw  off  any  element  you  want. 

The  Caster  Cast 

Harold  Huth,  who  was  last  seen  doing  a  .spot 
of  screen  villainy  in  The  Camels  Are  Coming, 
has  fjecome  a  villain  a;;ain  in  Take  My  Tip, 
playing  a  confidence  trick.ster  who  sells  Hulbert 
a  fake  oil  well. 

Since  The  Camels  he  has  been  casting-director 
at  Shepherd's  Bush,  but  has  now  relinquished 
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that  post,  and  this  part  is  his  final  flutter  before 
he  goes. 

While  I  think  of  it,  let  no  one. say  that  Jack 
Hulbert  doesn't  sacrifice  himself  for  his  public. 
When  it  came  time  for  him  to  take  his  cold 
shower  in  the  Turkish  bath  sequence,  he  insisted 
on  a  real  cold  shower  "so  that  the  audience  can 
see  me  shuddering." 

And  when  the  icy  cold  water  descended  on  his 
back,  he  shuddered  so  hard  that  he  joggled  the 
camera,  and  the  scene  had  to  be  re-taken. 

Talking  about  Harold  Huth's  final  flutter, 
several  pigeons  had  their  final  flutter — at  least 
for  some  hours — down  at  Pinewood  during 
shooting  of  British  National's  new  film.  Interval 
For  Romance. 

Jean  de  Marguenat,  directiag,  directed  that 
a  dozen  pigeons  should  sit  on  a  roof,  and  a  cat 
should  stalk  them. 

Ever  tried  to  keep  pigeons  still  while  you 
photographed  them  with  a  movie  camera? 
Anjrway,  it  didn't  beat  the  Pinewood  property 
men;  the  resourceful  fellows  just  fed  the  pigeons 
so  full  of  com  that  they  simply  couldn't  stir  for 
hours. 

Interval  for  digestion — and  photography. 

Cinderella 

Here's  a  new  Walton-on-Thames  production, 
directed  by  MacLean  Rogers;  it's  called 
Farewell  to  Cinderella,  and  the  cast  consists  of 
Ann  Pichon,  Arthur  Rees,  Ivor  Barnard, 
Margaret  Darner,  John  Robinson,  Aubrey 
Mallalieu,  Bob  Hobbs,  Glennis  Lorimer  (some 
time  since  I  saw  Glennis)  and  Ena  Grossmith. 

I  hope  that  title  isn't  to  be  taken  too  literally, 
or  what  shall  we  do  for  plots  ? 

Down  at  Worton  Hall  I  found  as  good  a  piece 
of  timing  as  it's  been  my  fortune  to  see  for  quite 
a  while. 

A  longish  scene  between  Doug.  Fairbanks,  jun. 
and  Alan  Hale,  in  Forever  and  Fver,  which  w«is 
born  fump  for  Glory  ;  a  tricky  scene,  with  both 
men  moving  about.  Hale  sitting  down,  playing 
with  some  jewellery,  talking  to  a  girl,  getting  up. 
Junior  tying  his  tie  at  a  mirror,  putting  on  his 
coat — and  all  the  time  the  two  of  them  keeping 
up  a  running  fire  of  smart  dialogue  which  works 
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up  into  a  quarrel  and  culminates  in  one  of  them 
knocking  the  other  out. 

What's  that  ?  Don't  I  know  which  ?  Of  course 
I  do — but  I'm  not  here  to  spoU  the  scene  for 
you — only  to  make  you  look  out  for  it. 

The  point  is  that  although  they  did  the  scene 
over  and  over  again,  it  was  so  beautifully 
rehearsed  and  timed  and  smooth  that  there  was 
hardly  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  takes. 

I  get  a  great  kick  out  of  watching  two  tioupers 
who  know  their  job,  doing  it. 

Father  and  Son 

Raoul  Walsh,  the  picturesque  American 
director  who  wears  a  black  patch  over  one 
eye,  has  tumbled  in  for  rather  an  unusual 
assignment. 

He  directed  Doug.  Fairbanks  the  father  in 
The  Thief  of  Baghdad  ;  now  he  is  directing  Doug. 
Fairbanks  the  son  in  Forever  and  Fver. 

We  had  a  spot  of  bother  with  Walsh  when  he 
was  directing  O.H.M.S.  for  Gaumont-British  on 
Salisbury  Plain;  we  photographed  him  with 
several  groups  of  British  officers,  and  blow  me  if 
this  American  director,  with  his  patch  and  his 
trench-coat  and  his  well  set-up  figure  and  his 


Dorothy  Dare,  Marie  Cole  and  Tucker  Maguire, 
schoolgirls  all,  in  "  She  Got  What  She  Wanted." 


back  like  a  ramrod,  wasn't  the  only  one  who 
really  looked  the  part  of  a  3ritish  Army  oflScer  ! 

By  the  way,  I  took  Doug.  jun.  to  task  about 
the  title,  about  which  I  was  beefing  to  you  a  week 
or  two  ago,  and  he  has  a  watertight  alibi. 

He  tells  me  that  it  was  the  exhibitors  who 
objected  to  the  title  Jump  for  Glory;  he  really 
has  no  say  in  that  matter.  As  to  the  spelling 
of  the  word  "Forever,"  he  doesn't  think  it 
matters.    So  there  you  are. 

I  still  think  Doug. — and  the  exhibitors — are 
wrong. 

Gold 

Down  at  Sotmd  City  this  week  I  looked  at 
film  production  through  a  golden  haze. 
That's  not  usual  with  me,  so  I  set  to  work  to 
find  out  why  it  was — and  discovered  that  the 
circus-performer  members  of  the  cast  of  Make-tip 
have  their  legs  and  arms  covered  with  gold  dust, 
which  is  sprayed  on  them  as  a  liquid. 

This  makes  them  look  fine  and  dandy,  but 
unfortunately  the  stuff  brushes  off  and  floats 
about  in  the  air,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  on  to  the 
set  you  find  yourself  taking  down  good  healthy 
lung-fulls  of  the  precious  mineral. 

In  fact,  the  studio  authorities  have  had  to 
take  steps  about  it ;  they  have  provided  copious 
draughts  of  milk  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  as  milk  is  supposed  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  be  an  antidote  for  gold. 

Now  two  problems  have  op>ened  themselves  up 
for  the  studio  to  cope  with ;  first,  the  urgent  need 
for  some  way  of  mixing  seccotine  with  the  gold- 
dust  so  that  it  stays  put ;  and  second,  the  demand 
by  the  electricians  and  carpenters  for  the  use  of 
an  alternative  spray  for  which  the  antidote  is 
beer. 

They  don't  care  much  for  milk. 

She  Faw  Down 

This  is  the  film  in  which  Nils  Asther  (absolutely 
unrecognisable  in  a  clown's  make-up),  June 
Clyde,  Judy  Kelly,  and  Kenneth  Duncan  are 


playing  the  leads.  June  distinguished  herself 
by  falling  off  a  trapeze  and  giving  the  whole 
company  heart-failure,  but  after  two  or  three 
days  in  bed  she  went  tripping  gaily  back  to  her 
job,  because  that's  the  kind  of  girl  June  is. 

Judy  Kelly  informed  me,  with  pride  that  is  not 
wholly  without  a  touch  of  pathos,  that  she  is  a 
good  girl  for  once. 

"Not  spotless,  of  course,"  she  said.  "They'd 
never  let  me  be  that.  But  the  spots  don't  show. 
Of  course,  I  don't  get  the  man,  though,"  she 
added  wistfully. 

Judy  gets  better-looking  every  time  I  see  her; 
it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  big  future  for 
that  girl  in  British  films.  I  only  hope  Holly- 
wood doesn't  spot  her  first. 

I  Grope 

It's  such  a  long  time  since  I  was  down  at 
Sound  City  (my  alibi  being  that  it's  a  whale 
of  a  long  way,  and  there  hasn't  been  anything 
of  very  world-shattering  importance  there  lately) 
that  I  found  myself  completely  at  sea. 

Huge  new  sound-stages,  a  lab)rrinth  of  roads 
and  corridors,  and  dozens  of  new  offices  and 
other  buildings  made  the  whole  place  absolutely 
strange  to  me;  add  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new 
entrance,  from  a  slightly  different  direction,  and 
you  can  imagine  that  I  wsis  completely  be- 
wildered. 

In  my  gropings  I  stumbled  on  the  Capitol 
unit,  making  the  new  Tom  Walls-Ralph  Lynn 
picture  For  Valour. 

This  is  the  story  of  two  old  men,  one  of  whom 
has  saved  the  other's  life  in  the  Boer  War,  and 
ever  afterwards  battens  on  the  fact. 

The  matter  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Tom  Walls,  pla)ang  one  of  the  old 
men,  also  plays  his  own  son — and  so  does  Ralph 
Lynn ;  the  danger  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  they 
may  find  themselves  at  any  moment  making  a 
laurel  and  Hardy  picture. 

Puzzling 

However,  so  far  they  seem  to  have  kept  their 
various  personalities  reasonably  well  dis 
entangled,  though  Walls  has  a  little  difl&culty  in 
recognising  himself  in  his  dressing-room  mirror, 
having  shaved  off  his  famous  moustache  and 
side-pieces  in  order  to  play  the  old  man. 

But  to  play  the  son,  he  has  to  put  them  back, 
and  in  fact  be  made  up  to  look  like  himself.  All 
very  puzzling. 

I  am  also  informed  that  L}mn  will  be  seen 
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without  his  monocle,  bat  this  I  refuse  utterly  to 
beUeve. 

By  the  way.  Walls  the  Elder  also  has  a  cauli- 
flower ear;  for  valour,  doubtless. 

That  phrase  "For  valour,"  in  case  you  are  all 
just  a  lot  of  ignoramuses  or  ignorami,  is  the 
motto  on  the  Victoria  Cross,  which  is  worth,  I 
believe,  about  Is.  7d.  intrinsically,  and  untold 
gold  in  real  value. 

And  that  brings  me  neatly  to  Queen  Victoria, 
at  whom  Michael  Balcon,  Alexander  Korda  and 
Herbert  Wilcox  have  arrived  just  as  neatly,  and 
absolutely  simultaneously. 

Panorama 

Mind  you,  they've  been  coming  a  long  time. 
Herbert  Wilcox  has  been  preparing  his 
story  (which  he  calls  Victoria  the  Great,  a  pano- 
rama of  the  queen's  reign  from  accession  to 
death)  for  the  past  two  years,  with  a  view  to 
production  as  soon  as  the  official  ban  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  lifted. 

Of  course,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ban  extends 
only  to  stage  plays,  but  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Censors  follows  suit.  Now  anyone  may  make  a 
film  bringing  in  Good  Queen  Victoria,  so  long  as 
it  isn't  shown  before  June,  1937 — -and  you  bet 
plentj'  of  p>eople  are  going  right  ahead  to  make 
such  a  film. 

Good  Queen  Nova 

Herbert  Wilcox  wUl  engage  a  famous  star  for 
the  role,  and  is  negotiating  for  the  services 
of  a  famous  British  director  now  in  Hollywood. 
Gaumont-British  may  put  a  film  into  production 
with  Nova  PUbeam  as  the  Queen  in  the  first  three 
years  of  her  reign. 

London  Films  are  sure  to  do  something  pretty 
adequate  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

Would  Queen  Victoria,  I  wonder,  have  been 
amused  ? 

Talking  of  being  amused,  what  about  the 
Palladium  Crazy  Gang,  who  are  getting  really 
under  way  at  last  in  Gainsborough's  Okay  for 
Sound  at  Islington,  and  our  friend  Zasu  Pitts 
plajring  opposite  our  other  friend  Claude 
Dampier  ? 

These  two  films  are  going  to  be  interesting — 
the  first  as  an  example  of  typical  British  humour, 
and  the  second  as  a  combination  of  British  and 
American. 

rU  be  seeing  them — and  I'll  be  telling  you  ! 

There  is  the  true  W.  W.  Jacobs  flavour  about 
George  Carney  and  Gordon  Marker  in  "  Beauty 
and  the  Barge." 
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"OU  want  me  to  do 
that?  Why,  I  haven't 
left  the  house  in  seven 
years.  Fresh  air  kills 
me;  the  traffic  drives 
me  crazy.  And  you  want  me  to  go 
and  look  for  Marie  because  you're 
too  lazy  to  find  her  yourself. 
Bah  !  .  .  ." 

Nero  Wolf,  private  detective, 
removed  his  bulky  form  from  the 
muslin-curtained  window  and 
turned  into  the  room  as  though 
anxious  to  be  refreshed  after  an 
outlook  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
him .  Two  of  his  major  interests  in 
life — orchids  and  bottled  beer — 
met  his  gaze.  In  the  orchid  house 
which  was  his  study,  occupying  a 
table  the  long  drawer  of  which  was 
almost  overflowing  with  screw 
caps  from  forgotten  bottles  of  his 
cherished  brew.  Wolf  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  his  third 
great  interest  in  life — namely,  his 
work. 

The  young  man  with  crinkly  hair 
and  rather  an  attractive  brand  of 
ugliness,  summoned  thus  to  stand  on 
the  mat.  offered  excuse. 

"  I've  been  to  thirty  places.  Chief. 
I've  looked  everywhere." 

Except  in  the  right  place,  Archie. 
It  isn't  as  if  I'd  asked  you  to  do 
the  impossible.  I  only  asked  you  to 
search  New  York.  Marie  Maringola, 
the  best  brewer  of  beer  in  the  world, 
except  her  mother,  who  also  brewed 
It  for  me,  and  you  can't  find  her." 

"  I  absolutely  guarantee  she's 
nowhere  in  the  city,  Chief." 

Which  solemn  declaration  was 
hardly  out  of  Archie's  mouth,  before 
a  dark  young  woman  walked  into  the 
orchid-housc-cum-study  and  care- 
fully closed  the  door. 

"I  hat's  right,  r<j|d  air's  bad  for 
»rthids"  Wolf  approved.  "Now. 
Mane,  where  have  yf)U  l>cen  ?  " 

"  Musy  raising  money  to  bring  to 
you.  You  see,  Mr.  Wolf,  I  want  you 
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"W/i)/e  you're  asfeing  dizzy  questions  we'll  all  get  blown  up,"  Archie  grumbled. 


to  find  my  brother.  Something's 
happened  to  him." 

Wolf  nodded  and  accepted  the 
dollar  bdls  the  girl  held  out.  Clients 
were  apt  to  think  him  a  skinflint,  but 
were  obliged  to  admit  him  no  niggard 
in  the  use  of  brains. 

"Archie,  another  bottle  of  beer," 
he  ordered.  "Now,  Marie,  what 
about  your  brother?  " 

Well,  you  see  Carlo  was  out  of 
work  and  I  bought  him  a 
ticket  to  England.  He  was  a  metal 
worker.  He  made  springs  for  guns. 
Then  the  day  before  he  was  going  to 
sail  he  telephoned  me  saying  he  was 
staying  in  New  York  after  all.  He 
asked  me  to  meet  him  at  a  restaurant 
that  night,  but  he  didn't  come  and 
he  hasn't  been  heard  of  at  his  room 
— 84  Gruver  Street." 

"  .\rchie,  go  to  84  Gruver  Street 
and  if  you  see  anything  that  looks 
unimportant,  bring  it  to  me." 

"Won't  you,  plejise,  look  for  him 
yourself,  Mr.  Wolf?" 

"  .\rchie  is  my  eyes,  my  ears,  my 
arms,  my  legs.  He  does  everything 
for  me,  except  think.  Don't  worry, 
Marie.  We'll  get  your  brother  back 
or  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny." 

Wolf  saw  Archie  ott,  accompanied 
by  Maizie  the  young  woman  with 
a.spiring  eyelashes  and  hopeful  views 
about  marrying  Mr.  Wolf's  assistant. 
It  is  only  fair  to  .-Xrchie  to  say  that  he 
shared  these  views,  lack  of  time 
being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  wed- 
ding. .Moreover,  after  matrimony,  it 
was  his  profound  intention  thrice- 
echoed  by  Maizie  to  renounce  sleuth- 
ing in  favour  of  becoming  a  furniture 
salesman.  To  hurry  the  wished-for- 
event,  .Archie  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
a  housemaid  from  84  Gruver  Street, 
who  mformed  Wolf  that  on  the 
morning  on  which  Carlo  Maringola 
had  disajjpcared,  he  had  cut  out  a 
long  i)aragraph  from  a  certain 
newspaper. 

Kapidly  Wolf  earmarked  a  similar 


paragraph  in  a  news  sheet  before 
him. 

"  'Professor  Barstow  of  Yale,  dies 
on  golf  course  from  heart  failure,'"  he 
read.  "You're  sure  the  gap  in  Mr. 
Maringola's  paper  was  just  there? 
.  .  .  Thank  you,  young  lady." 

"  I  promised  her  a  couple  of  dollars 
for  coming  along,"  Archie  put  in. 

"Go  ahead  and  pay  her.  I  didn't 
promise  it,  my  boy." 

"Fancy  a  mug  like  Carlo,  looking 
for  a  job,  cutting  out  a  story  about 
an  old  professor  kicking  off,"  Archie 
observed  with  added  contempt,  con- 
sequent on  unexpectedly  having  to 
part  with  precious  cash. 

"Not  so  peculiar,  Archie.  Give 
Marie  back  her  money.  She's  down- 
stairs. We  told  her  we'd  find  her 
brother,  but  we  can't.  All  we  can 
find  is  his  body  which,  incidentally, 
will  probably  be  found  by  the  police. 
Carlo  didn't  just  disappear.  He  was 
murdered.  Give  Marie  this  extra 
cash.  She'll  need  it  to  bury  him 
with." 

But,  Chief,  how  d'you  work  that 
out?  The  cut-out  from  the  paper 
isn't  about  Carlo.  It's  about  Pro- 
fes.sor  Barstow  who  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  while  playing  golf  with 
Claude  Roberts  the  pro.  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Kimball  and  his  son,  Manuel." 

"Oh!  the  professor.  He  didn't 
drop  dead.  No.  He  was  murderfed, 
too.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  I 
hope  are  on  the  way  here." 

"  For  you."  Olaf,  the  white- 
tapped  cook  and  somewhat  lethargic 
general  factotum,  announced. 

".V  present  for  me?"  Maizie  sug- 
gested brightly,  her  face  falling  as 
Olaf  brought  in  a  bag  of  golf-clubs. 

"So,  they've  come  at  last.  Bring 
them  in  the  parlour,  .\rchie.  I  want 
to  learn  how  to  use  them."  -Xrchie's 
amusement  at  finding  his  Chief 
utterly  ignorant  even  of  such  terms 
as  "club"  and  "drive"  faded  when 


Freely  based  on  the  film,  "  Meet 
Nero  Wolf,"  by  permission  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  Ltd.  See 
"On  the  Screens  Now  "feature, 
page  20,  for  the  full  cast  and 
Lionel  Collier's  criticism  of  this 
film. 


told  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
hitting  the  ball  without  damage  to 
the  furniture. 

The  process  of  acting,  as  Archie 
said,  as  if  he  were  a  slow-motion 
cartoon  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  police  officer  Lieutenant 
O'Grady.  "  Sorry,  O'Grady,  but  this 
is  very  important,"  Wolf  apiologised. 
"If  you  don't  mind  I'll  concentrate 
before  talking,  though  I  admit  the 
young  man  looks  like  a  lunatic." 

"About  the  Maringola  case," 
O'Grady  said,  unable  to  contain  him- 
self any  longer.  "We  found  the 
young  man's  body  outside  a  tele- 
phone box.  Case  of  bad  heart.  It 
just  quit  on  him." 

T3  ad  heart !  I'll  bet  you  a  new  der- 

JD  by  hat  any  colour  you  like,  that 
you'll  find  Carlo  Maringola's  heart 
was  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  And  so  was 
Professor  Barstow's.  Have  you  read 
the  account  of  his  death  on  the 
course  ?  .  .  .  No,  I  thought  not. 
Then  you  haven't  noticed  that  it 
expressly  stated  that  the  Professor 
borrowed  a  driver  from  a  member  of 
the  foursome.  Apparently  he  made 
his  shot  when  he  complained  that  a 
mosquito  had  bitten  him  and  fouled 
his  drive.  Two  minutes  later  he 
dropped  dead. 

"  .\nd  you  think  he  was  mur- 
dered? Crazy,  Mr.  Wolf.  Crazy." 

"  That's  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  Carlo  was  a  metal  worker. 
Take  this  ordinary  golf  club.  Looks 
like  a  gun,  doesn't  it?  The  shaft  is 
hollow  like  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  My 
theory  is  that  Carlo  was  told  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Profe.ssor's 
foursome  to  make  a  gun  that  would 
fire  a  small  bullet,  maybe  small  as  a 
needle,  out  of  a  driver.  The  insert 
here  would  be  a  perfect  place  for  a 
trigger.  .\  spring  in  here  would  turn 
it  into  an  air  rifle.  hole  here  would 
let  the  bullet  or  needle  be  fired.  Now  , 
then,  watch  me.  How's  that  for  a 
stance,  Archie  ? " 

"  Pretty  good  for  a  beginner." 

"Now  when  I  swing  down  to  hit 
the  ball  so,  the  end  of  this  home-made 
gun  is  pointing  right  about  my  waist- 
line .  .  .  don't  chortle,  .-Vrchie.  I 
know  the  line's  imaginary,  like  the 
eijuator.  The  ball  relea.ses  a  spring 
here  and  the  bullet  or  needle  finds  its 
mark  here." 

"  So  you've  sent  for  us  to  make  an 
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autopsy  on  a  guess  like  that.  We 
wouldn't  think  of  it,"  the  lieutenant 
negatived. 

"  I  know  you  wouldn't,"  Wolf 
smiled.  "But  I've  thought  of  it  for 
you,  so  go  ahead." 

"I  suppose  you've  seen  that 
Lieutenant  O' Grady  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  police  first  hint  of 
foul  play  susf)ected  in  the  Barstow 
case,"  Archie  observed  at  lunch 
reading  a  report  of  the  proposed 
autopsy. 

"Never  mind  him  stealing  the 
thunder.  My  mind's  on  this  delicious 
onion  soup,"  Wolf  said  contentedly. 
"And  mine's  on  getting  married 
after  lunch.  Archie's  promised  me," 
Maizie  added. 

"  You're  the  one  who  found  out  it 
Wtis  murder.  Chief,"  Archie  said, 
ignoring  his  bride-to-be.  "  You  ought 
to  find  the  feUow  who  did  it. " 

"D'you  think  I  solve  murders  for 
fun,  Archie  ?  Now,  if  there  was  a 
fee  .  .  ." 

"But  there  is.  Listen.  Mrs. 
Barstow,  widow  of  the  dead  man 
offers  fifty  thousand  dollars  reward 
for  apprehension  of  the  murderer  if 
autospy  shows  Professor  Barstow 
was  victim  of  foul  play." 

"Then  why  this  dilly-dallying? 
Get  going  and  bring  me  the  lady's 
offer  of  the  reward  in  writing." 

"  Shed  tears  for  Maizie  Grey, 
because  she's  a  bride-to-be-that- 
never-was,"  Maizie  said  hysterically 
as  Archie  closed  the  door.  Wolf 
patted  her  hand.  "Maizie,  I  hope 
you'll  be  happily  married  for  fifty 
years  and  if  you  are,  an  hour  or  two, 
more  or  less,  one  way  or  the  other 
won't  make  a  particle  of  difference," 
he  soothed. 

By  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  aided 
by  the  exertions  of  Archie,  five 
persons  who  might  conceivably  have 
had  to  do  with  Professor  Barstow's 
disease,  vasited  the  orchid  room. 

The  widowed  Mrs.  Barstow  and 
the  doctor  who  had  certified  the 
Professor's  death  had  been  due  to 
heart  failure,  arrived  first.  Though 
the  former  was  so  "intense"  and 
fatalistically  inclined  as  to  border  on 
the  peculiar,  and  the  latter  was  most 
insistent  that  autopsy  should  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed.  Wolf  considered 
neither  guilty  of  murder.  A  call  from 
the  District  Attorney  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  Professor  had  been 
killed  by  a  p>oisoned  needle  entering 
the  body  above  the  heart,  caused  the 
detective  to  pay  special  attention  to 
his  three  ensuing  visitors. 

Claude  Roberts  the  good-looking 
golfing  pro.,  engaged  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's daughter,  Ellen  Barstow, 
was  frank  in  stating  that  the 
Professor  had  dropjjed  down  dead 
after  making  a  shot  with  a  borrowed 
driver.  But  when  Manuel  Kimball, 
the  third  member  of  the  foursome, 
was  ushered  in,  Claude  seemed  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  away  that  Wolf 
wondered  why. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  dis- 
tasteful about  Manuel  Kimball's 
appearance  to  warrant  another 
man's  dislike.  His  jaw,  nevertheless, 
showed  marked  aggressiveness  as  he 
said  : 

"  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
Wolf,  that  if  any  of  your  insinuations 
aga^mst  me  or  my  father,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Kimball,  the  Professor's  golf  part- 
ners at  the  time  of  his  death,  get  into 
the  papers,  we  shall  sue  you." 

Accustomed  to  threats  of  this 
tyi>e,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone.  Wolf 
despatched  Archie  to  bring  in 
Claude  Roberts  who  had  removed 


himself  from  the  apparently  con- 
taminating influence  of  Manuel 
Kimball,  no  farther  than  the  street 
below. 

Claude,  alleging  that  he  disliked 
Manuel  on  account  of  being  falsely 
accused  by  him  of  stealing  money 
from  a  S>outh  American  golf  club, 
provided  the  somewhat  startling 
information  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Kimball, 
senior,  had  been  tried  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  but  had 
been  acquitted.  A  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mrs.  Barstow's  first  husband,  had 
similarly  been  accused,  but  had 
disappeared. 

"Archie,"  Wolf  ordered  when 
Claude  Roberts  had  left.  "E.  J. 
Kimball  is  due  to  arrive  from 
Chicago  at  the  Grand  Central  station 
in  half  an  hour.  Bring  him  here. 
TeU  him  he'll  be  arrested  for  murder 
if  he  doesn't  want  to  come."  Forti- 
fied by  another  bottle  of  beer.  Wolf 
subsequently  faced  an  elderly  man 
with  nervous  brown  eyes  who  mam 
tained  with  over-emphasis  that  he 
hadn't  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

"  "\To?  But  according  to  the  evi- 
dence  I  have  just  received  from 
your  golf  caddie,  you  lent  Professor 
Barstow  the  driver  which  killed  him. 
Mind,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  you 
wanted  to  kill  him.  I  think  it  far 
more  likely  that  someone  intended  to 
murder  you.  While  you  were  on  your 
way  here  from  the  station  with  my 
assistant.  Lieutenant  O'Grady  tele- 
phoned me  to  the  effect  that  the  car 
which  was  sent  to  meet  you  at  the 
station,  has  been  wrecked,  and  your 
chauffeur  found  dead — killed  by  the 
bite  of  a  fer  de  lance,  probably  the 
most  dangerous  snake  in  the  world 
and  very  common  in  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  Kimball's  eyes  grew  haggard. 

"  You  say  you  have  no  enemies," 
Wolf  pursued.  "Now  I  can  name 
five  people  who  might  want  to  kill 
you.  First,  your  son,  Manuel,  who 
thinks  you  the  possible  murderer  of 
his  mother.  Second,  Mrs.  Barstow, 
whose  first  husband,  after  being 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  your 
wife,  disapj)eared.  She  might  think 
you  killed  him  as  well  as  your  wife. 
Three,  Ellen  Barstow  from  the  same 
motive  of  revenge  as  her  mother. 
Number  four.  Doctor  Bradford  who 
has  obviously  been  paid  to  bring  in 
a  faked  certificate  of  death.  Five, 
Claude  Roberts.  Motive;  his  love  for 
Ellen  Barstow  and  the  fact  that 
when  Claude  was  in  Buenos  Aires, 
your  son  Manuel  falsely  accused  him 
of  stealing  money.  Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  .  .  ." 

"  Tf  you'll  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Kim- 

1  ball,  you'll  go  quietly  to  a  hotel 
I  shall  recommend,  register  under 
the  name  of.  my  assistant,  who  will 
go  with  you  there,  and  stay  as  your 
protector  .  .  ." 

"Oh  !  For  how  long.  Chief  ?  " 

"A  month  if  necessary,  Archie." 

"Chief,  what  will  Maizie  say  .'" 

"A  foregone  conclusion.  'When 
are  we  going  to  get  married  ? '  Never 
mind.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  I  may  need 
you  before  then." 

For  a  detective  who  refuses  to 
leave  home,  the  only  hope  in  solving 
a  murder  mystery  is  to  induce  his 
suspects  to  visit  him.  By  paying 
Marie  to  fire  an  automatic,  narrowly 
missing  the  person  of  E.  J.  Kimball 
while  playing  "Monopoly"  on  tht- 
hotel  veranda  with  his  son  and 
Archie,  Wolf  achieved  his  purpose. 

That  evening,  his  pleasant  voice, 
mildly  stimulated  by  good  food  and 
beer  could  be  heard  greeting  his 
\'isitors.    "Sorry  if  I've  disturbed 


your  everyday  routine  ladies  and 
gentlemen."  His  eye  travelled 
rapidly  in  turn  to  Mrs.  Barstow, 
Doctor  Bradford,  Claude  Roberts, 
Ellen,  E.  J.  Kimball  and  his  son. 
"  But  since,  by  the  shots  fired  at  Mr. 
Kimball  this  evening,  we  have  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  murderer 
of  Professor  Barstow,  Carlo,  and  the 
chauffeur  is  still  at  large,  I  thought  it 
best  to  bring  you  here.  You  will  each 
be  assigned  a  safe  and  comfortable 
room,  for  which,  of  course,  you  will 
be  charged.  Meals  will  be  provided 
on  the  same  basis  and  .\rchie  will  do 
the  bell-hopping. 

Archie,  incidentally,  owing  to  the 
congestion,  was  obliged  to  spend 
what  he  hoped  to  have  been  his 
wedding  night  on  the  kitchen  table. 
Nevertheless,  devotion  to  duty 
enabled  him  not  only  to  sustain  this 
outrage,  but  to  register  intense 
excitement  the  following  morning  on 
handing  the  chief  a  parcel. 

"Wait.  Listen.  It's  ticking.  Must 
be  a  bomb.  Get  some  water,  quick," 
he  ejaculated. 

"  Keep  calm,"  Wolf  admonished. 
"Let  me  handle  this.  After  all,  it  is 
addressed  to  me.  Sit  down,  please.  I 
wonder  who  sent  it  ? " 

"While  you're  asking  dizzy  ques- 
tions we'll  all  get  blown  up," 
Archie  grumbled. 

"No,  Archie.  Our  murderer  is  too 
clever  to  advertise  his  bomb  with  a 
loud  tick.  He  wants  us  to  put  it  in 
water  right  away,  but  he  under- 
estimates us." 

"Smells  like  peaches,"  Maizie 
observed,  her  nose  to  the  brown 
paper. 

"HP he  smell  of  a  certain  deadly 
A  chemical,  my  child. . . .  Olaf  give 
me  that  piece  of  string.  I'm  tying 
this  thing  up  exactly  as  it  was.  I'm 
going  to  my  room.  Don't  let  anyone 
disturb  me.  I'll  see  you  at  twelve 
o'clock.  I've  promised  to  talk  about 
orchids  to  such  of  my  visitors  as 
care  to  listen." 

In  the  orchid  room,  shortly  before 
twelve.  Wolf  looked  with  satisfaction 
at  his  entire  complement  of  guests 
apparently  interested  in  the  details 
of  orchid  growing,  though  obviously 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts  and 
fears.  As  arranged,  Olaf  brought  in 
the  dangerous-looking  paper  parcel 
which  emitted  a  loud  tick. 

"Look  out,  Mr.  Wolf,"  Roberts 
cried.     "If  it's  a  time  bomb  it's 


liable  to  go  off  at  any  minute.  Put  it 
in  water  right  away." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  every  one 
of  you,"  Wolf  ordered,  whipping  out 
an  automatic.  "None  of  us  has  an 
enemy  crude  enough  to  send  a  bomb 
which  advertises  itself  and  simply 
asks  to  be  put  in  water — it's  some- 
thing much  more  dangerous  than 
that.  Let's  study  the  handwriting 
on  the  label . ' '  Carefully  he  put  down 
the  automatic.  Manuel  seized  it  and 
and  turned  on  him.  "All  right, 
Mr.  Wolf,  give  me  that  bomb. 
You're  right  about  the  package 
being  deadly  only  when  it's  put  into 
water.  You've  been  right  aU  along. 
I  never  meant  to  kill  Professor 
Barstow.  I  meant  to  kill  the  man 
who  murdered  my  mother.  I  had  to 
kill  Carlo  Maringola  because  he 
threatened  me  with  exposure,  and 
I  had  to  kill  my  father's  chauffeur 
because,  thanks  to  Mr.  .Archie  Good- 
win's interference,  the  fer  de  lance 
intended  for  my  father,  bit  an 
innocent  man.  And  now,  Nero 
Wolf,  you  and  your  assistant  are 
going  to  die  this  way." 

Followed  by  a  hissing  sound  and  a 
cloud  of  dramatic-looking  steam, 
the  brown  paper  parcel  was  plunged 
by  Manuel  into  the  adjacent  water 
tank.  "Get  him,  Archie,"  Wolf 
ordered.  "Never  mind  the  gun.  I 
shouldn't  have  left  it  out  for  him  if 
it  had  been  loaded.  As  for  the 
bomb,  we  have  to  thank  118  beer 
caps,  the  same  alarm  clock  that 
Manuel  used,  and  some  seidlitz 
powders — all  I  had,  in  fact.  Get  me 
some  more  to-morrow." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
"Going  to  Coney  Island  for  a 
honeymoon,"  Wolf  observed,  smiling 
across  the  study  table  next  morning 
at  his  assistant,  and  Maizie,  very 
conscious  of  a  new  wedding  ring. 
"  Nonsense.  You're  going  to  Paris 
in  the  bridal  suite  of  the  lie  de  France. 
My  wedding  present." 

"Swell,  chief.  What  a  trip  to 
glean  ideas  as  furniture  salesman." 

"Marvellous,  .\rchie,  but  there's 
something  more  important  than 
selling  furniture  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me.  I've  just  had  a  cable  fom 
London.  \'ery  wealthy  gentleman 
on  the  last  voyage  over,  who  occu- 
pied cabin  68  on  B  deck,  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide.  I  want 
you  to  find  out  what  he  did  every 
day,  who  his  friends  were,  what  he 
ate  and  drank  .  .  .  and  if  anjrthing 
looks  to  you  unimportant,  just 
cable  me." 


"You're  going  to  Paris  on  the  bridal  suite  of  the  He  de  France.    My  wedding 
present,"  said  Nero  Wolf. 
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HOW  TO  AVOID 


THAT 


-^lOOK 


Be  colourful  .  .  .  but  not  painted.  The  Colour 
Change  Principle  available  in  Tangee  lipstick, 
powder  and  rouge  intensifies  your  own  natural 
colouring. 

TODAY  it  is  quite  simple  to  make  the 
most  of  your  own  natural  skin  tones.  The 
Tangee  cosmetic  principle  brings  out  a 
liveliness  and  sparkle  in  your  lips,  cheeks 
and  skin  that  is  yours  alone,  because  it  is 
your  colouring.  Exactly  how  the  Tangee 
Colour  Change  Principle  accomplishes  this 
is  explained  in  the  pictures  below.  It  will 
take  you  22  seconds  to  read  how  to  be 
lovelier  ...  in  your  own  way. 


Taagcc  your  lips 
.  -  .  don't  paint 
them.  Tang«  is 
orange  in  the 
Slick  ...  but  on 
r  lips  it  changes 
to  the  soft  blush 
rose  Nature  has 
hidden  there. 


I 


XSIST  upon  Tangee  for  all  your  make-up. 
Only  in  Tangee)can  you  obtain  the  Colour 
Change  Principle.  Tangee  Powder  is  2  6 
and  4  6.  Rouge,  compact  or  creme,  each 
3  6.  Lipstick  is  1/9  and  4  6. 

9  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  !  Ttxre  is  only  otu 
1  ,in^rr    ,-UuiJir  ask  for  tangee  satvral.    If  you  prefer  mart 

.''i-ilir  f'.i  fifnin'^  ueai,  ask  fur  I angte  I heatncal. 

Tl  World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
EHDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


*  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

Luft-Tangee  Ltd.,  88  Re(ent  Street,  W.I 

I'Icjsc  scMil  Miracle  .Make -Up  Set  ol  .Miniature  Tangee 
l.ip^tick,  Kougc  0>mpact.  Crcmc  Roui{C  and  hacc 
Poudcr.   I  cnclotc  6d.  (crosKd  P.O.  or  ttampt). 

.Mark  shade      ^  Flesh    □  Rachel    □  Light  Rachel 
inalMrellt) 
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What  Do  You  Think  ?   Letters  from  our  Readers 

GaRBO— or  BERGNER 

Can  We  Decide  which  is  the  Qreater  ? 


Elisabeth  Bergner. 


I  ANY   wordy   battles  have  been 
fought  in  an  effort  to  distinguish 
which  is  the   greater  actress — 
Garbo    or    Bergner.  Although 
they  appear  to  be  very  different 
types,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  definite  point  on 
which,  as  actresses,  they  differ. 

They  have  much 
in  common.  Both 
are  undoubtedly 
great  actresses. 
Both  are  finely 
polished  in  tech- 
nique,  although 
Bergner's  may  be 
the  more  studied  of 
the  two.  Both  make 
an  intensely 
spiritual  appeal. 
Both,  we  feel,  can 
see  so  poignantly 
the  heartbreak  in 
the  heart  of  things. 

And  it  is  in  their 
reactions  to  this  last 
that  the  great  difference  becomes  clear.  To 
Garbo  the  world  is  a  weeping  child  to  be 
cared  for.  But  Bergner — she  is  the  weeping 
child.— ■"  M.D.W." 

Who  Threw  Dat     Mata '*  ? 

The  other  day  I  committed  the  crime  of  finding 
shelter  from  the  showers  at  a  local  kinema, 
and  this  is  how  I  had  to  pay  for  it. 

The  house  was  fuU,  and  I  paddled  my  way 
through  a  row  of  seats  till  1  found  myself 
deposited  between  two  abnormal  personages. 
What  with  my  wet  clothes  and  the  high  pressure 
on  my  sides,  I  did  undergo  a  great  ordeal. 

The  picture  was  well  on  its  way  and  quite 
amusing,  too,  evidently  from  the  roars  of 
laughter  at  intervals;  and  at  one  time  Mrs.  Smith, 
my  left-hand  neighbour,  got  so  excited  that  she 
let  go  her  hold  on  the  basket  on  her  lap  with 
disastrous  results. 

A  good  many  tomatoes  rolled  down  far  into 
the  auditorium.  .\  few,  I  proudly  say,  were 
recovered  by  my  help,  but  again  I  discovered 
that  some  were  new-laid  eggs  badly  disfigured. 

There  was  confusion  all  around  us.  "  Sh  !  Sh!  " 
sounds,  and  "  Siddowns  ! "  from  the  impolite; 
and  the  reaction  on  my  neighbours'  faces  would 
have  left  even  the  famous  Chaplin  guessing. 

.\s  a  moral  1  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
shopping  patrons  not  to  take  in  all  their  personal 
belongings  when  visiting  the  kinema,  as  it  may 
greatly  inconvenience  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  besides  depriving  poor  V\illy  of  his 
breakfast. — G.  K.  Mallore,  137  Ravendea  Road, 
lialham,  S.W. 

Queer  Film  Fowk  ! 

In  view  of  recent  reflections  on  the  private  lives 
of  screen  stars,  due  to  cases  before  the  courts 
relating  to  matrimonial  infelicity,  contract 
breaking,  and  other  objectionable  matters,  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  insist  once  again  that  only 
the  "exceptional,"  and  not  the  "normal,"  state 
of  affairs  is  revealed  in  such  publicity. 

There  is  a  Lancashire  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
"Theer's  nowt  so  queer  as  fowk!"  The 
"(|ueerfst"  thing  I  know  about  actors  and 
actresses  as  a  whoh;  is  that  they  are  just  natural, 
human  people;  neither  more  nor  less  prone  to 
"kicking  over  the  traces"  than  other  men  and 
women. 

h'or  every  one  who  gets  in  the  limelight  through 
moral  or  legal  indiscretions,  there  are  fifty  who 


do  not.  Neither  bad  language  nor  bad  conduct 
is  characteristic  of  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

Next  time  I  see  columns  in  the  newspaper 
directing  attention  to  the  folly  of  some  particular 
film  star,  I  will  write  to  the  editor,  asking  hun  to 
publish  alongside  as  'hot  news"  a  list  of  the 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens  of  Hollywood, 
Elstree,  and  the  other  numerous  film  colonies. — 
William  Newall,  5  Blakehall  Road,  Carshalton, 
Surrey,  who  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £1  Is. 


Yesterday's  Piffle 


It  happened  during  filmdom's  halcyon  days. 
I  had  sat  beside  a  dear  old  lady  in  the  kinema, 
and  she  had  poHtely  asked  if  I  would  read  out  the 
sub-titles  to  her  as  her  eyesight  was  none  too 
good.  Of  course,  I  proceeded  to  do  so — then 
found  that  her  hearing  was  not  too  good,  either. 

Soon  I  was  amusing  the  whole  kinema- 
audience  as  I  bawled  forth  some  of  the  most 
sentimental,  melodramatic  piffle,  in  the  form  of 
sub-titled  dialogue,  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
misfortune  to  utter.  I  crept  from  the  kinema, 
trying  to  look  as  though  I  were  not  visible. 

It's  a  popular  grouse  nowadays  that  screen 
dialogue  is  too  often  made  up  of  inconsequential 
small-chat.  Let  the  grousers  cast  their  minds 
back  to  the  days  when  the  villain's  wicked 
"Ah.  ah.  curse  you.  Launcelot!"  flashed  upon 
the  screen  .  .  .  and  be  darned  glad  that  such 
dialogue  has  no  place  in  the  talking-films  of 
to-day. — L.  Turvey,  112  Tennyson  Road,  Ports- 
wood,  Southampton,  who  is  awarded  the  second 
prize  of  10s.  &d. 

Father's  Problem 

Until  a  short  while  ago  I  used  to  go  to  the 
kinema  at  least  twice  a  week.  I  had  not 
missed  a  week  for  years.  When  I  married  it  was 
always  our  Saturday  night  out,  but  now  we  are 
happy  to  have  a  baby,  and,  of  course,  we  have 
to  go  without  our  movies. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  couples  the  same 
as  ourselves;  couldn't  it  be  possible  for  every 
decent  kinema  to  have  a  nursery,  with  a  nurse 
in  attendance  ?  How  many  people  have  been 
annoyed  by  a  baby  crying  during  a  matinee,  also 
tiny  feet  kicking  the  seat,  etc.  1  know  it  would 
be  a  welcome  break  for  a  mother  to  know  that 
her  baby  was  in  safe  hands  and  she  would  enjoy 
every  foot  of  the  film. 

Kinema  managers  complain  about  bad 
matinees,  here  is  a  remedy  !  You  can  obtain 
your  ticket  at  the  box-office  for  a  car  park. 
Why  not  a  baby  park? — Leslie  H.  Mason, 
126  Melson  Road  Central,  Great  Yarmouth, 
S'orfolk. 

For  Background  Music — 

I think  the  musical  accompaniments  in 
"straight"  films  are  quite  as  important,  and 
often  far  more  enjoyable,  than  those  in 
"  musical "  films. 

Take  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Captain  Blood, 
David  Copperfield,  and  Abdul  the  Damned,  for 
example.  They  were  all  excellent  films,  and  the 
■music  running  through  each  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  their  excellence. 

It  didn't  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  action, 
yet  matched  each  sequence  of  each  story 
perfectly.  Let's  have  more  musical  "non- 
musicals"  like  those  I  have  mentioned.  They 
are  so  thoroughly  satisfying  in  every  way. — 
{Miss)  A.  E.  White,  25  Lansdown.  Stroud,  Glos. 

— And  Against  It 

I have  just  seen  the  film  Yellow  Dust,  and 
thought  it  was  quite  a  gcKxl  picture,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  fact  that  there  was  music  where  it 
should  not  have  been. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Two  simple  methods  of  giving 
■ASPRO'  CO  the  kiddies  mr«  : 
(a)  with  a  little  milk;  or  (b) 
break  the  tablet  up  and  adminis- 
ter in  a  teaspoonful  of  jam.  The 
dose  is:  children  3  to  A  years, 
1  tablet;  i  to  14  years,  i  tablet; 
14  to  II  years,  1)  tablets. 
'ASPRO'  like  any  other  medi- 
cine, should  not  be  given  to 
babies  under  3  years  of  age 
without  medical  advice. 


'ASPRO'  consists  of  the  purest 
Acetyls^licflic  Acid  thcthas  ever  been 
kjnwn  to  fAedical  Science,  and  its 
claims  ore  based  on  its  superiority. 

Made  in  England  by 

ASPRO  Lifflited 

SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

Telephone:  SLOUGH  MM 

No  proprietary  right  is  cloimcd  in 
the  method  of  mcnufacture  or  the 
formulc . 


'ASPRO' 

AS  A  GARGLE 

Two  'ASPRO'  tablets  in  four 
tablespoonfuls    of  water 
make  an  excellent  gargle 
3r  sore  throat,  tonsilitis, 
and  act  as  a  deterrent. 


Colds,  ills,  chills,  'flu  and  rheuinatism  are  about.  Stamp  them 
out  at  their  inception.  All  you  have  to  do  to  free  yourself 
quickly  from  the  attacks  of  these  troublesome  complaints  is 
to  take  'ASPRO'  at  first  symptoms.  It  is  good  sound  health 
policy  to  keep  'ASPRO'  tablets  always  handy  during  winter 
months,  for  the  variety  of  HEALING  SERVICES  that  'ASPRO' 
offers  you  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  too  numerous  to  par- 
ticularise. Quick  action  on  YOUR  part  will  mean  quick  results 
on  the  part  of  'ASPRO.'  For  'ASPRO'  is  always  ready  to  do 
its  job  of  healing.  So  why  not  make  up  your  mind  to  purchase 
a  packet  of  'ASPRO'  to-day? — even  a  3d.  packet  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  'ASPRO'  will 
banish  a  cold  or  'flu  attack  in  one  night,  it  will  relieve  you 
of  your  rheumatism,  stop  your  headache  in  a  few  minutes, 
remove  your  aches  and  pains  and  dispel  the  weak  feeling  due 
to  feverishness  by  reducing  the  temperature.  In  fact,  while 
dispelling  the  complaint  'ASPRO'  removes  the  attendant 
discomforts.  Remember  that  'ASPRO,'  after  ingestion  in  the 
system,  is  an  anti-pyretic  or  fever-reducer,  an  internal  anti- 
septic and  a  solvent  of  uric  acid,  so  it  attacks  the  fundamental 
causes  of  many  complaints.  We  suggest  that  you  act  on  the 
'ASPRO'  slogan  : 

KeepASPROhandM 
and  keep  illness  out 

Here  is  definite  proof: 

KEEPS  FREE  ASPRO*  WORKS 
FROM  RHEUNATKN  WONDERS  FOR 
AND  COLDS  FAMILY'S  ILLS 


Mrs.  >\  bitehead,  of  38,  Kay  Street, 
Mlddleton,  writes  : — Last  winter 
I  was  never  without  a  cold,  which 
at  last  turned  to  rheumatism  and 
I  was  in  bed  for  weeks.  \Vhen  I 
started  getting  up  I  thought  I  would 
try  'ASPRO'  as  I  had  taken  them 
for  headaches  and  they  had  always 
banished  them.  I  was  not  long 
before  I  was  feeling  myself  again 
and  this  winter  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  have  never  had  one  cold.  I  take 
two  'ASPRO'  tablets  every  night, 
and  they  keep  me  free  from 
rheumatism  and  colds.  Twelve 
months  ago  I  thought  I  would 
never  walk  again  and  now  I  am 
better  than  ever. 


/ondahot 

Q  COlO  HCADACHeS 


Mrs.  E.  D.  writes  from  Kingston 
"I  feel  It  my  duty  to  write  and  let 
you  know  how  wonderful  your 
'ASPRO'  Tablets  are  for  the  whole 
family.  I  had  a  bad  attack  of 
influenza  followed  by  tonsilitis. 
I  was  very  bad.  I  had  some 
'ASPRO'  In  the  bouse.  I  took  two 
every  five  hours  and  within  three 
days  I  was  well.  They  are  worth 
having  in  everyone's  home.  I  am 
never  without  them.  I  give  them  to 
all  my  family,  even  my  boy  of  six 
and  a  half  takes  one  when  he  has 
a  headache  or  earache,  and  he  is 
all  right  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after. 
It  has  worked  wonders  in  my  home, 
saved  us  many  a  doctor's  bill. 
I  always  recommend  'ASPRO*  to 
all  my  friends  and  family." 


TRY  < ASPRO'  FOR 


in 


SLEEPLESSNESS 
NEURALGIA 
SCIATICA 
GOUT 

RHEUMATISM 
ALCOHOLIC 

AFTER-EFFECTS 
TOOTHACHE 


COLDS 
LUMBAGO 
IRRITABILITY 
NEURITIS 
HAY  FEVER 
NERVE  SHOCK 

PAINS  PECULIAR 

TO  WOMEN 
MALARIA 
ASTHMA 


ALL  LEADING  CHEMISTS  AND 
STORES  STOCK  AND  DISPLAY 
•  ASPRO.' 


AsprO 


PRICB  3°  6  •  1^3  X6 


Beautiful  hair . .  is  a 

PRECIOUS  HERITAGE.  DONT 
RISK  SPOILING  YOUR  HAIR 
JUST  AT  THE  TIME  IT 
MUST  LOOK  ITS  BEST  .... 
Insist  upon 


1E\\H  1 

WILLIAMS 

THE    SHAMPOO  YOU  KNOW 
IS  SAFE 


1 


•  To  give  your  hair  a  lovely  sheen. 
Use  Evan  Williams  BRILLA.VTINE 


of  all  confechonw 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE 

without  Calomel — and  you'll  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  full  of  vim  and  vigour 

The  liver  should  pour  two  pints  of  liquid  bile  into  your 
system  everj-  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your 
food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk,  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  help  a  little,  but  a  mere  bowel  movement 
doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good  old 
Carters  Brand  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two 
pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  fee!  "up 
and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carters  Brand  Little  Liver 
Pills.   Stubbornly  refuse  anytliinK  else.    1  '3  and  3  -. 


lie  £urkDT  r 


NAIL§  SHORTl 


Grow  them  to  fashion's  length — ifuukly. 

While  y.'U  «i«p  FiU«x  liapid  Sail  t:r.-«-er  bnn« 
TOO  lovelv  Uioi:  o>Ua.  Wurks  «\mi.1m»  lor  nmiU 
•hortcnrJ  bv  tvpinll.  Try  It  :  Ju»t  appl.T  oiKhUT 
— That'>  mil  !  TMUniaDiili  daily.  MoBth'f  nppi; 
S/6  Port  Free. 

FILTEX  LTD.    .V«a  AnKr  SptrUliiU 
<!>«*<.  a.a.2l  31  Bl««4wv.  C»«c>  Knd.  ■  J 


CREAM 

For  a  totally  new  experience  in  Make- Up 
you  should  trv  the  new  Outdoor  Girl 
Four- Purpose  Cream. 

TRIAL  OUTFIT 
★    FREE  * 

CREAM       —  POWDER 
  2   SHADES  OF  LIPSTICK 

Write  for  it  to  Cr>-5tal  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  (Dept.  C.flt)  32—36 
City  Road,  London,  E.C.i.   Enclose  3d.  in  sumps  for  postage. 
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PROTECTS 
BEAUTIFIES 
CLEANSES 
NOURISHES 

at  the 
samt  tim* 
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menu  ills  start 
in  the  throat  Keep 
the  kiddies  throat- 
happy  and  free 
from  infection  ujith 
Allenburys  Pastilles. 
Jhey  love  the  delicious 
blackcurrant 
flavour 

FROM  AIL  CHEMISTS  - 8' 

(lUenburys 
teiPASTILIES 


P.4. 


GREATER  BEAUTY 

for  hands  and 

Grow  your  nails  witli 
Coralie's  Healthinale. 

Apply  a  little  each  night  and 
your  nails  will  grow  strong, 
healthy  and  beautiful. 
Healthinale  applied  daily  re- 
moves cuticle  trouble  as  well. 
Over  30  other  preparations 
for  hands  and  nails,  and  all 
your  nail  troubles  solved  by  London's  leading  Nursing 
Home  for  nails — the  Hand  and  Nail  Culture  Inst., 
2,  Old  Bond  Street.  Call  or  write  for  free  advice ;  or 
phone  Reg  7561  for  appointment.  Coralie's  prepara- 
tions are  obtainable  at  all  leading  Stores,  Hairdressers 
and  Chemists,  or  direct. 


Coralie  s 


HEAITHINAIE 


TH  E  O  KI G I N  AL  AND  B  EST  f  or  B  R  E  A  KI NG  N  A I LS 
AND  TROUBLESOME  CUTICLES       -      Price  2/6 


•MALL 


HoiAll  l/»Ul<Ba  .pott  lOd.; 
1/1  aUe.poit  1^6:  2/D.  poit 
'i'B    1/9  i>-.«t  '  '1 


FOR  GREY  HAIR 

SHADE  I N  E 

!■  iaie.  aure  and  limple  to  u«e  ;   one  liquid; 
DfftblDK  iDjurioaa;  pemunent  and  wa«hable ;  40 
ycara*  reputation :  eold  in  all  natural  tinta ;  atata 
coloor.    Bee  Medical  CertiOcatc  encloaed. 

AT    ALL  CHEMISTS 

cirShadeina  Co..  Utpt  A..  4*  Cburcbfleld  Boad, 
Acton.  W.S 


\you  can 


ka  vt  ■«     1/ 1  a  u  t  i  ku  I  ^ 
yra  u»   X^oufdtX^lttl  ^^^^ 
powdn   paf)^    .    .    .  r\ 


A  puff  you   can    wash    nltchtly.  Distributes 
powder  evenly  and  perfectly.  Clean  the  face  with 
,     one  aide  of  the  pufl  and  powder  with  the  other. 
I  '  \    "Powderflirt"  Ik  sold  In  attractive  proofed  silk 
X  \  IT    pouch  and  will  flt  your  flap-Jack   Prlci:.s  from  1/- 
\ynr    at  ChemlstH.  IncludlriK  lUM»rs,  llalrdn  ssj'rs  and 
^y'  '       KtorfS      AKK  TO   KKK  THIS 


WONDKH  rUFF. 


iTbiting 


NEW 
NAI  I.S 
NEXT 
WEEK  I 

Frc«   booklet  sent   under  plain 
scaled  cover  explains  bow  you  can  easily, 
secretly  and  permanently  cure  yourself 
of  this  obiectionable,  health-«nd>n(erint 
kabit.  No  aloes,  no  auto-suieieslion.  New 
tliacovcry.    Send  lid.  stamp  for  postage 
FILTEX  LTD.  (Dept.  P.).  31,  Tbe  Bramd- 
way,  Croncb  End,  London,  NX 


WHO'S  Who 


Patricia  EUis 

WAS  bom  in  New  York  on  May  20,  1916,  and 
as  the  step -daughter  of  Alexander  Leftwich, 
a  well-known  theatre  producer,  started  her 
theatrical  education  almost  as  soon  as  she  was 
old  enough  to  toddle  backstage. 

Patricia  began  her  stage  career  as  soon  as  she 
left  school  and  was  only  16  when  she  was  spotted 
by  a  talent  scout  while  playing  on  Broadway  in 
The  Royal  Family.  Her  first  important  film  was 
The  King's  Vacation  and  ever  since  she  has  been 
one  of  the  hardest  worked  ingenues  on  the  screen . 
Recently  she  has  been  on  view  in  Rhythm  on  the 
River,  All  One  Night,  Down  the  Stretch  and 
Postal  Inspector. 

She  has  blue  eyes,  blonde  hair,  weighs 
8  St.  3  lb.,  and  is  5  ft.  6  in.  tall. 

James  Ellison 

AN  ex-extra  who  has  made  good,  Jimmy 
was  bom  in  Valier,  Montana,  and  spent 
most  of  his  youth  on  a  ranch,  which  accounts 
for  his  excellent  horsemanship.  He  began  his 
stage  career  in  amateur  theatricals  and  after 
gaining  some  recognition  at  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse,  went  to  Hollywood  and  entered 
pictures  in  crowd  work.  Finally,  he  caught  the 
eye  of  an  executive  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  western  heroes.  His  most 
recent  films  are  Call  of  the  Prairie.  Three  on  a 
Trail,  Heart  of  the  West  and  The  Plainsman. 

Ellison  is  in  his  early  twenties,  dark  haired, 
and  over  6  ft.  tall. 

Stuart  Erwin 

BORN  February  14,  1905,  at  Squaw  Valley, 
California,  intended,  on  graduating  from 
the  University  of  California,  to  become  a  lawyer. 
But  the  college  dramatic  club  interested  him 


more  than  the  course  of  law  and  he  eventually 
joined  a  Los  Angeles  stock  company,  where  he 
played  five  different  parts  in  one  play.  A 
Hollywood  talent  scout  noticed  this  quick- 
change  artist  and  gave  him  a  screen  test  which 
proved  successful,  winning  him  a  part  in 
Mother  Knows  Best.  That  was  in  1928,  and 
since  then  he  has  played  in  over  a  hundred 
features,  the  most  recent  of  which  are  Absolute 
Quiet,  Ceiling  Zero,  Women  Are  Trouble  and 
Country  Bumpkin. 

His  hair  is  light  brown,  his  eyes  green,  his 
weight  11  stone  6  lb.,  his  height  5  ft.  9  in. 

He  is  married  to  Jiuie  Collyer. 

Madge  Evans 

MADGE  EVANS  has  the  record  of  having 
entered  professional  work  at  an  earlier  age 
than  any  other  member  of  the  film  colony. 

WTien  she  was  only  18  months  old.  Miss 
Evans  posed  as  the  Child  for  a  painting  by 
George  Deforest  Brush  called  ".Madonna  and 
Child."  When  she  was  two  and  a  half  years 
old  she  was  the  subject  of  a  "Baby  Book" 
illustrated  by  Will  Cotton. 

Miss  Evans  started  her  film  career  at  the 
age  of  six.  She  played  child  roles  for  seven 
years  and  was  by  way  of  being  the  Shirley 
Temple  of  her  day. 

Growing  up.  Miss  Evans  made  a  name  on 
Broadway  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  officials  who  gave  her  the  lead 
opposite  Ramon  Novarro  in  Sow  of  India. 

She  immediately  settled  down  to  a  steady 
popularity  that  shows  no  signs  of  waning  Her 
latest  is  Piccadilly  Jim. 

Madge  was  bom  in  New  York,  July  1,  1909, 
of  English  parentage,  has  light  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  is  5  ft.  4  in.  tall  and  weighs  8  st.  4  lb. 


What  Do  You  Think  ?-Cont. 

Take  the  scene  where  Richard  Dix  put  the  girl 
in  a  strait- jacket  and  took  her  through  the 
mountains;  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  pass 
when  suddenly  music  came  up  from  goodness 
knows  where. 

Why  can't  we  have  something  a  little  more 
realistic  ?  We  know  it's  only  pictures,  but  why 
push  in  music  where  it  is  out  of  place  ? 

In  another  film  the  same  thing  happ>ened — 
Love  on  a  Bet.  Gene  Raymond  and  Wendy  Barrie 
are  out  riding  in  a  car;  they  stop  the  car,  then 
music  seems  to  come  out  of  the  air  and  they  start 
dancing. 

I  have  often  seen  films  like  this,  and  hope  in 
future  they  will  make  things  a  little  more 
natural. — {Miss)  Cathie  Gartshore,  5  Milngatrie 
Road,  Bearsden,  Scotland. 

Stars*  Signature  Times 

If  film  stars  were  subject  to  signature  tunes, 
I  think  the  following  would  be  very  appro- 
priate to  one  or  two  : — 

Greta  Garbo — "All  Alone." 
Shirley  Temple — "  Ain't  She  Sweet?" 
Mae  West — "Streamline  Strut." 
Maureen  O'Sullivan — "  Laughing  Irish  Eyes." 
George  .\rliss — "A  Fine  Old  English  Gentle- 
man." 

Charlie  Chaplin — "  If  Those  Lips  Could  Only 

Speak." 

Warner  Oland — "Chinatown,  My  Chinatown.  " 

Boris  Karloff — "  Hush,  Hush,  Here  Comes  the 
Bogey  Man." 

"Tom  Mix — "I'm  an  Old  Cow-Hand."— 
G.  A.  Cummings,  5  Cook  Street,  New  Seaham, 
Co.  Durham. 

Broadcasting  Boosts 

I have  been  listening  recently,  via  my  short- 
wave set,  to  various  broadcasts  from 
American  film  centres,  and  ha  'e  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion could  take  a  tip  from  the  American 
broaflca-sting  companies  with  regard  to  boosting 
the  film  industry. 


For  example,  why  not  broadcast  a  series 
devoted  to  film  matters?  Famous  British  stars 
and  producers  could  be  interviewed,  excerpts 
from  forthcoming  productions  could  be  given, 
and  so  on. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  be 
advertising,  but  no  more  so  than  the  present 
broadcasting  of  records,  with  makes  and 
numbers,  or  the  current  excerpts  from  the 
theatres. 

If  each  com{>any  had  the  same  opportunities, 
there  would  be  no  unfaimess. 

Anyway,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  blatant  as 
the  series  of  musical  programmes  recently 
presented  by  a  well-known  musical  director, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  tunes  taken  from 
films  which  his  own  company  produced,  which 
was  frequently  mentioned  during  the  broadcasts. 
— C.  E.  Taylor,  60  Revelon  Road,  Brockley,  S.E.4. 

Misleading  "  Historicals  " 

I am  fifteen  years  old,  and  have  seen  both 
Tudor  Rose  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  I  enjoyed 
them  both,  but  in  history  lessons  afterwards,  I 
wished  that  I  had  never  been  to  .see  them,  for 
they  had  not  kept  to  the  really  true  history 
which  they  were  showing,  and  I  found  m)rself 
becoming  very  muddled  as  to  what  was  real, 
or  what  was  just  "made  up"  to  fit  the  film. — 
Muddled  Schoolgirl. 


YOUR  VIEWS  WANTED 

What  do  you  think  about  the  stars  and  films? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

£i  IS.  and  ICS.  6d.  will  be 
paid  for  the  two  most  interest- 
mg,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
letter  published  each  week. 
Letters  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
should  not  exceed  150  words. 
Address  to  "Thinker,"  "The 
Picturegoer  Weekly, ' '  Martle  1 1 
House,  Martlctt  Court,  Bow; 
Street,  W.C.2. 
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Let  George  Do  It! 

r^WING  to  limited  space  and  the  enormous  number  of  letters 
received  from  readirs  each  week,  the  only  queries  answered 
on  this  page  will  be  those  of  general  interest  to  all  fans.  In  future, 
if  you  want  casts  of  films,  release  dates  or  stars'  addresses,  please 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post.  Write  to 
"  George,"  cjo  The  Picturegoer  Weekly,  Martlett  House, 
Martlett  Court,  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Keith  and  Stevens  Cbazy  (.N.7). — (1)  I«n 
Keith  b.  Feb.  27,  1899.  Boston.  U.S.A.; 
6  ft.  2  in.,  gnj  eyes,  brown  hair;  married 
(a)  Blanche  Yurka  (mar.  dis.),  (b)  Ethel 
Clayton.  Latest  film ,  The  White  Legion,  with 
Tala  Birell.  (2)  Onslow  Ste%ens  b.  Mar.  29, 
1902,  Los  Angeles;  6  ft.  2  in.,  brown  hair  and 
eyes;  married  Anne  Buchanan,  1936.  Latest 
films.  Three  on  a  Trait  and  Born  to  Gamble. 

Moscow  Nights. — (1)  Laurence  Olivier 

Slays  with  Penelope  Oudley  Ward  in  Motanc 
fights.   Latest  film,  Fire  Over  England. 

Bob  Crazy  (Cardiff) — (1)  We  have  no 
details  of  a  Robert  Taylor  fan  club.  (2) 
Robert  Taylor  is  scheduled  for  Adventure  for 
Three,  with  Luise  Rainer.  The  Four  Horsemen 
</  the  Apocalypse,  and  Tell  it  to  the  Marines, 
with  Jean  Harlow  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

Eddy  Fan  (West  Bromwich). — Nelson 
Eddy  was  bom  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
June  29,  1909,  is  6  ft.  tall,  and  has  blonde 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  his  latest  films  include 
Maytime,  with  Jeanette  MacDonald,  aitd 
they  are  scheduled  for  The  SiUni  Sight 
together. 

A  Reades  would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  PlCTtiKEGOER,  December  24,  1932  (ivow 
out  of  print),  containing  a  centre  spread  of 
The  Good  Companions.  If  anybody  has  a 
copy  of  this  issue,  would  they  get  into  touch 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Jeans,  28  West  Hill 
Avenue,  Epsom^  Surrey  ? 

A  Reci'Lab  Reader  (Devon). — Ray  Mil- 
land  took  the  part  of  Tommy  Abbott  in 
Next  Time  We  Live,  and  he  was  bom  in 
Ireland.  His  real  name  is  Jack  MiUane;  he  is 
S  ft.  11  in.  tall,  has  dark  hair  and  eyes ; 
muried  Muriel  Weber. 

J.  C.  (N.  Ireland).— (1)  Wife  Versus  Secre- 
tary was  released  Sept.  14,  1936.  (2)  Clark 
Gable's  films  since  1933  include  The  White 
SisUr,  Hold  Your  Man,  .Wight  Flight,  Dancing 
Lady,  It  Happened  One  Sight,  Manhattan 
Melodrama,  Men  In  White,  Chained,  For- 
taking  All  Others,  4fler  Office  Hours,  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,  China  Seas,  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,  San  Francisco,  Wife  Versus  Secre- 
tary, Cain  and  Mabel,  Love  on  the  Run, 
Parndl.  Mr.  Gable  is  tinder  contract  to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures,  Ltd. 

FU.MGOER. — We  published  a  centre  spread 
of  Dark  Journey  in  the  Dec  5,  1936,  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

Gable  and  Mtrna  Fan. — (1)  Myma  Loy 
has  auburn  hair.  (2)  Clark  Gable  was  bom 
Feb.  1,  1901.  Cadiz.  Ohio.  He  is  6  ft.  1  in. 
tall,  and  weighs  190  lb.;  he  has  brown  hair 
and  grey  eyes.  Married  (a)  Josephine 
Dillon  (mar.  dis.,)  (b)  Rhea  Lai\gham  (sep.). 
At  present  making  Pameil  with  Myma  Loy. 

C.  T.  (HoUoway). — ^Sally  Eilers  was 
married  to  Hoot  Gibson  in  June.  1930.  This 
marriage  was  dissolved  and  Miss  Eilers 
married  Harry  Joe  Brown  in  Oct..  1933. 
They  have  a  son,  Harry  Joe,  Jun.,  about  two 
years  old. 

H.  P.  (North  Wales).— Ijitest  and  sched- 
uled films  : — Robert  Taylor  :  Camille,  with 
Greta  Garbo;  Adventure  for  Three  with 


Luise  Rainer;  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse;  Tell  It  to  the  Marines,  with  Jean 
Harlow  and  SpeiKer  Tracy.  Franchot 
Tone  ;  Love  on  the  Run,  with  Joan  Crawford 
and  Clark  Gable;  They  Gov*  Him  a  Gun, 
with  Spencer  Tracy  and  Gladys  George. 
Clark  Gable  :  Love  on  the  Run;  Parnell,  with 
Myma  Loy;  .4  Swell  Defence,  with  Joan 
Crawford.  Ginger  Rogers:  Mother  Carey's 
Chickens:  Stepping  Toes,  with  Fred  Astaire; 
Perfect  Harmony,  with  Charles  Boyer;  and 
Vivacious  Lady.  Marlene  Dietrich:  Knight 
Without  Armour,  with  Robert  Donat;  The 
Angel,  with  Herbert  Marshall.  Robert 
Donat:  Knight  Without  Armour;  Clemeraina. 
Greta  Garbo:  Camille;  BeloveH,  with  Charles 
Boyer.  Merle  Oberon;  Beloved  Enemy,  with 
Brian  Aheme;  /,  Claudius,  with  Charles 
Laughton.  Robert  Montgomery :  The 
I^t  of  Mrs.  Cheyney.  Robert  Yoiing : 
Stowatoay,  with  .\lice  Faye  and  Shirley 
Temple.  Conrad  Veidt :  Dark  Journey  with 
Vivien  Leigh;  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

L.  C.  (Kent). — Fred  MacMurray  was 
bom  Aug.  30,  1909,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
He  is  6  ft.  3  in.  tall  aiid  has  brown  hair  and 
eyes;  was  married  to  Lilian  Lamonte  in 
Aug.,  1936.  His  latest  films  are  Champagne 
W^tz,  with  Gladwys  .Swarthout;  Maid  of 
Salem,  with  Claudette  Colbert;  Morning, 
Noon  and  Night,  with  Carole  I^mbard,  and 
is  scheduled  for  another  musical,  To  Have 
and  To  Hold,  with  Gladwys  Swarthcut. 
(2)  John  Loder  was  bom  Jan.  3,  1898. 
London;  is  6  ft.  3  in.  tall;  has  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  is  married  to  Micheline 
Cheirel.  His  latest  films  include  Sabotage, 
with  Sylvia  Sidney;  King  Solomon's  Mines, 
with  Anne  Lee. 

D.  B.  (London  .—Dick  Powell''  latest 
film  is  Stage  Struck,  to  be  released  May  3, 
1937.  Gold  Diggers  of  1937,  with  Joan 
Blondell,  and  he  is  to  make  Or,  the  4venue, 
with  Madeleine  Carroll.  Your  request 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  Editor. 

E.  K.  (Southend).— Dolly  Haas,  b. 
April  29,  no  year  given,  Hamburg.  She  has 
grey  eyes  and  aubum  hair;  her  favourite 
hobby  is  horse  riding.  Latest  film  is  Spy  of 
Napoleon,  with  Richard  Barthelmess.  (2)  £m- 
lyn  Williams  was  bom  Nov.  25,  1905,  Wales; 
married  Molly  O'Shaun. 

J.  B.  (LifKS.).— (1)  Mary  EHis,  Jeanne 
Stuart,  Cedric  Hardwicke,  John  Stuart 
appeared  in  Bella  Donna  with  Conrad  Veidt. 

J.  K.  (Leicester). — ^Jack  Cooper  sang 
"We're  Tops  on  Saturday  .N'i^ht,"  and 
Donald  Stewart  sang  "  South  American  Joe  " 
in  the  film  Soft  Lights  and  Stceet  Music. 
(2)  The  present  personnel  of  Nat  Crt>nella's 
Georgians  is  Nat  Gonella,  Pat  omuts,  Jimmy 
Messini,  Harold  Hood,  Bob  Dryden  and 
Charlie  Winters. 

Loy  X  Fan  (Bamsley). — Tony  Martin 
and  Phyllis  Brooks  play  the  chief  roles  in 
Foolish  Hearts.  (2)  Myma  Loy  is  playing 
opposite  Clarke  Gable  in  Parnell.  Miss 
Loy's  films  since  Whipsatc  include  Petticoat 
Fever,  To  Mary  With  Ixrve,  Wife  I'ersus 
Secretary,  The  Great  Ziegfeld  and  Libelled 
Lady. 


FAN  CLUB  NOTICES 


A  «ct7  pleasant  time  was  spent  by  The 
Brian  Lawra.vce  Fan  Cllb  on  Saturday. 
Nov.  28,  at  Bill  Watte'  Restaurant  in  Charing 
CrtMS  Road.  Brian  himself,  accompanied  by 
bis  secretary,  Mr.  Barker,  was  presefU  and 
addf^  to  the  general  enjoyment.  The  e\*ening 
finished  with  a  visit  to  the  Holbom  Empire 
to  see  Renee  Houston  in  Merrily  We  Go. 
All  inquiries  about  this  club  should  be 
addressed  to  the  .Secretary,  Miss  Barbara 
Williams,  5  Fen  Pond  Road,  Ightham,  near 
Scwenoaks,  Kent. 

The  FRA.NC1S  Lederer  Club  pF  London, 
Chicago,  Sa.v  Fr.\.ncisco,  invites  appli- 
cations for  membership.  Members  receive 
a  <niarterly  magazine,  "  The  Ledererian." 
wfatch  the  secretary  hopes  to  issue  bi- 
montfaly  some  time  t»ert  year,  and  a  photo- 
graph of  Francis  Lederer.  All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary, 
67  Hodford  Road,  Ixindon,  N.W.I!. 

The  All-British  Film  Fan  Cllb  has 
plewurc  in  announcing  that  in  future  there 
idn  be  no  club  subscription,  and  that  new 
members  will  only  be  asked  to  pay  a  small 
dub  entrance  fee  to  cover  postage  cost,  etc. 


Film  fans  who  reside  in  London  are  especially 
invited  to  join.  Theatre  parties,  etc.,  are 
arranged  each  month,  and  all  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Fred  Morrey,  58 
Market  Street,  .Maidenhead,  Berks. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  with  your  letters  to  fan 
dubs  to  ensure  a  reply. 
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ON  SALE  EVERY  THURSDAY, 
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PICTUREGOER  Weekly 

A  "date  with 

RONALD 
COLMAN 

—  and  with  all  your 
oiher  favourite  stars  ! 
Think  of  it :  a  slim, 
dainty  diary  packed 
with  portraits,  biog- 
raphies and  birthdays 
of  the  stars.  You'll 
want  to  refer  to  it  and 
write  in  it  every  day 
of  the  week. 


OVER  60  PORTRAITS  AND 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  STARS 

If  any  difficulty  remit  2  -  or  3  -  (plus  1  \d.  for  dis- 
patching) to  T.  J.  &  J.  Smith  Ltd.,  makers  of  Datada 
Diaries,    26,  Charferhouse  Square,  London,  E.C.i . 


The  Film-Fans  diary  is 
covered  in  choice  leather 
cloth  at  2  or  in  beauti- 
fully sod  leather  3  ,  from 
leading  Stationers  and 
Booksellers,  W.  H.  Smith 
&  Son  Ltd.,  H  J.  Ryman 
Ltd.,  Boots  Ltd.,  W. 
Straker  Ltd.,  and  Stores. 


I"i  I  m  -  r 


ansDim 


MAKE-UP  «  >»a^A  YOUR  EYES 

it's  only  coinmonsense !  ^^J!Sr.^^'i^'i.ZS:'Z 

loveliness  of  blue  or  brown,  hazel  or  grey.  You  should  do  the  same  with  make-up.  Yon 
can  do— -NOW.  Hudnut  Scientists  have  produced  EYE-M.\TCHED  M.\KE-UP— Powder. 
Rouge,  Lipstick,  Eye  Shadow,  Mascara — all  keyed  to  the  correct  shades  for  you — to  make 
a  loveUer  YOU.    That's  worth  finding  out  atmut,  isn't  it? 

Kn  interesting  Booklet  on  the  art  of  make-up  is  waiting  for  you — Free — together  with 
a  larse  Trial  Sachet  of  Face  Powder. 


iPotl  in  id.  vmt^t'd  fHVrlop*) 

—  SEND  THIS  COUPON  TO 
Ricttard  Hudnut  Ltd.,  Dept.  P.W.6 

302,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  London,  W.C.I 


Please  send  me 

free.  Richard 

Hudnut  Eye - 

Matched   Makeup  Ooofclct 

on  the  Art  of  Makeup,  with  lirge  trial  sachet  of  Face  Powder. 

My  eyes  are 

BLUE 

BROWN 

HAZEL    1     GREY  | 

(Stride  out  Coloun  thti  do  not  <ppfr) 


NAME 

(BLOCK  CAPITALS) 
ADDRESS 


Ctale  Mrj.\ 
Of  Misj  / 


IT'S  BETTER  TO   BE  SAFE 

—than  Sorry 


Underarm  Hygiene  is  so  important 
that  you  should  take  advantage 
of  this  TRIAL  OFFER. 

Perspiration  not  only  brings  social 
ruin  in  its  train ;  but  it  ruins  frocks 
and  therefore  is  expensive.  Odo-ro-no 
guards  you  ag^ainst  this.  Odo-ro-no 
is  safe,  and  it  effectually  checks  per- 
spiration and  avoids  you  giving 
offence. 

POST  THE  COUPON  NOW 
FOR   TRIAL  OUTFIT 


Try  both  kind.s  of  Odo-ro- 
no.  Send  4d.  in  stamps  lor  trial 
bottles  of  hwth  Instant  (dear) 
and  Regular  (red)  Odo-ro-no 
with  a  sample  of  Depilatory 
Cream  Odo-ro-no  also).  Use 
coupon. 


Northam  Vt'arrcn  lad.  lDcp«.  P  JS), 
2 1 5  Blacki'riars  Road,  London,  S.E.  ■ 


Address 


2» 
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lEW  POSTCARDS 

bring  the  house  down" 


'TpHE  new  "  Picturegoer  "  Postcards  just  released 
are  being  acclaimed  as  "  simply  wonderful." 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  see  your  favourites  in 
a  new  and  still  more  lovely  light.  They  are  quite 
different  from  portraits  that  have  appeared  before. 
Write  for  yours  to-day  whilst  the  series  is  still 
complete. 

You  can  obtain  liberal  discounts  on  future  orders  by  joining 
the  "  Picturegoer  "  Postcard  Club,  and  also  receive  a  5s.  Album 
Free  to  hold  300  cards.  The  book  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  binder's  art,  made  to  resemble  snakeskin  and  lettered  in  gold. 
An  album  Je  luxe  bound  in  Blue  Rexine  is  also  obtainable.  To  join, 
send  an  order  for  not  less  than  one  dozen  postcards  at  the 
regular  price  of  2s.  6d.  dozen.    Discounts  on  all  subsequent  orders. 

Choose  your  carda  from  list  given  here — all  new  cards — or 
include  in  your  order  the  names  of  any  well-known  stars.  Real 
photos,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doz.  On  sale  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  List  of  nearly  2,000  postcards  sent  free  on 
request.    Ask  for  new  list  No.  67. 


SEPIA  GLOSSY  SERIES 


Jean  Arthur. 
Fred  Astaire. 
Mary  Aster. 
Freddie 

Bartholomew. 
Charles  Beyer. 
Helen  Chandler. 
Ruth  Chatterten. 
Renald  Coiman. 
Gary  Cooper. 
Marlene  Dietrich. 
Nelson  Eddy. 
Kay  Francis. 
Paulette  Geddard. 
Ann  Harding. 
Katharine  Hepburn. 


Miriam  Hopkins. 
Allan  Jones. 
Buck  Jones. 
Carol  Lombard. 
Myrna  Ley. 
Ida  Lupine. 
Joel  McCrea. 
Eleanor  Powell. 
William  Powell. 


Phil  Regan. 
Ginger  Rogers. 
Norma  Shearer. 
Simene  Simen. 
Gloria  Stuart. 
Robert  Taylor. 
Arthur  Tracey. 
Lupe  Velez. 
Robert  Young. 


COLOURGRAPH 

Ann  Harding. 
Jeanette  MacDonald. 
Eleanor  Powell. 
Ginger  Rogers. 
Robert  Taylor. 

"  PARTNERS  '* 
SEPIA  AND  COLOURED 

Ronald  Coiman  and 

Elizabeth  Allan. 

Donald  Woods  and 

Elizabeth  Allan. 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


To   "  PICTUREGOER  "  SALON, 

85  Lonj  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 
Please  enrol  me  as  a  member  of  the'TlcCure- 
{oer"  Postcard  Club  and  send  me  Membership 
Card  and  full  particulars  of  discounts,  etc., 
on  future  orders.  I  enclose  order  for  not  less 
than  one  dozen  "  Picturegoer  *'  postcards, 
price  7'>  dozen.  Please  Include  with  my 
order  your  5/-  Postcard  Album  free.  I 
enclose  I/-  extra  (or  2/-  extra  if  the  album 
de  /uxe  is  chosen)  to  cover  cost  of  potcafe 
and  packing  on  my  gift. 


Address 


P.O.  No   Amount  

*  Overseas  readers  should  enclose  2/-  extra 
to  cover  packing  and  postage,  or  3/-  extra  II 
album  de  /uxe  is  required. 

Cross  P.O.  /  and  Co.  /  and  make  payable  Co 
"PICTUREGOER  WEEKLY." 

fr/sh  Free  Slate  cuttomert  will  bt  raqulrtd  to 
pay  any  chargti  that  moy  be  Itvitd.  Pic.  26/ll/i6 


Leave  IT  to  ANNE 

YVJITH  dances  and  other  festivities  ahead  of  you,  I  am  sure 
W    you  have  a  beauty  problem  that  needs  a  solution.    Send  it 
to  me  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  and  address 
it  to  ANNE  c/o  "  THE  PICTUREGOER,"  Martlett  House, 
31  Bow  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


A THOUSAND  years  ago 
women  were  giving 
themselves  beauty  treat- 
ment in  the  form  of 
packs  and  masks.  To- 
day women  rely  upon  the  same 
remedy  for  a  quick  and  effective 
skin  beautifier. 

The  clay  or  mud  pack  is  a  jwpular 
form  of  beauty  mask.  The  treatment 
takes  only  20  minutes,  and  in  that 
time  wrinkles  are  smoothed  out, 
discoloration  bleached  away,  pores 
are  cleansed  and  muscles  are  lifted. 
For  this  reason  a  pack  is  tae  best 
of  all  beauty  aids  when  you  are 
getting  ready  for  a  party. 

Packs  are  used  not  only  for  faces, 
but  for  "old"  necks,  arms  and 
hands  that  are  discoloured,  and 
ankles  that  are  tired  and  swollen. 
The  clay  is  put  up  quite  con- 
veniently in  fKJts  and  tubes.  You 
can  even  buy  a  6d.  trial  tube.  In 
this  form  it  is  ready  mixed  to  a 
cream. 

This  is  the  way  to  give  yourself  a 
pack.  First  of  all  wash  with  warm 
water  and  a  good  mild  soap.  Then 
take  a  small  soft  towel  and  wring  it 
out  of  hot  water — as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  stand.  Wrap  this  round 
the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  face. 
When  it  cools  repeat  the  treatment. 

Then  with  the  finger  tips  or  a  small 
soft  brush  spread  the  cream  all 
over  the  skin,  making  a  mask  over 
the  entire  face  up  to  the  hair  line, 
leaving  only  the  eyes. 

The  mask  is  of  greater  benefit  if  a 
little  more  trouble  is  taken  in  its 
preparation,  by  squeezing  some  of  it 
into  a  saucer  and  mixing  it  to  a  paste 
with  a  little  milk.  It  is  then  worked  over 
the  face  with  a  clean  shaving  bush. 

Allow  the  mask  to  remain  until  it  is 
quite  dry.  Lie  down  and  relax  for  the 
15  minutes  that  this  takes.  As  it  dries 
you  will  feel  it  stimulating  the  skin  and 
drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface. 

When  dry  the  pack  is  removed  with 
warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth.  Let  the 
water  soak  the  pack  so  that  it  comes 
off  easily.  When  all  has  been  removed 
dry  the  skin  and  massagewith  cold  cream. 

If  your  skin  tends  to  be  very  dry, 
massage  with  cold  cream  before  the 
pack  as  well  as  afterwards. 

If  the  skin  is  very  discoloured,  or 
you  still  have  the  remains  of  an  un- 
wanted sun  tan,  use  a  lemon  cream  and 
a  lemon  magnesia  pack. 

Don't  stop  short  at  your  chin.  Give 
your  throat  a  beauty  treatment  too. 

Home  Made  Masks 

nPhcrc  are  a  number  of  masks  that  may  be 
concocted  at  home  from  quite  simple 
ingredients,  all  of  them  having  some  special 
purpose.  There  is  for  instance,  the  yeast 
mask,  which  is  a  good  beautifier  for  a  tired 
skin. 

Get  2  ozs.  of  ye.ist  from  your  baker.  This 
must  be  mixed  to  a  thick  cream.  If  your  skin 
has  blackheads  and  open  pores,  mix  it  with 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
If  your  skin  is  rather  dry,  mix  the  yeast  with 
almond  oil. 

Spread  it  as  l)efore  from  under  the  chin  to 
the  hair  line  and  lie  down  while  it  dries. 
Keraove  with  warm  water,  rinse  with  cold 
water,  and  finally  give  ten  minutes  with  your 
patter  and  a  skin  tonic. 

A  mask  of  hot  oil  is  good  for  dry  skins  that 
do  not  respond  to  other  packs.  Prepare  the 
skin  with  warm  towels  as  descril>ed  above, 
and  while  they  arc  taking  effect  worm  some 
turtle  oil  by  standing  the  botUe  in  hot  water. 

Cut  some  butter  muslin  into  a  mask  with 
holes  for  eyes,  mouth  and  nostrils.  Pour  out 
some  of  the  warm  oil  into  a  saucer,  soak  the 
front  of  the  mask  in  this  and  spread  it  over 


the  face.  Rest  for  20  minutes.  Wipe  the  lace 
with  a  tissue,  and  finally  give  the  skin  ten 
minutes  with  a  patter  and  a  skin  tonic. 

Here  is  a  pack  that  dries  up  a  really  oily 
skin  and  helps  to  close  open  pores. 

Take  equal  parts  of  peroxide  and  witch- 
hazel  and  make  into  a  paste  with  Fullers 
earth.  Apply  this  to  a  perfectly  clean  prepared 
skin.  Allow  it  to  remain  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  take  off  with  warm  water,  rinse  with 
cold  water,  and  finish  by  patting  in  a  skin 
tonic  made  from  2  parts  witch-hazel,  one 
part  rosewater,  and  one  part  distilled  water. 

White  of  egg  is  strongly  astringent,  and 
if  ever  on  the  eve  of  some  festivity  you  are 
completely  disgusted  with  the  tired  crepey- 
ness  of  your  skin,  try  this.  I  don't  advise  its 
repetition  too  often,  however.  Wash  with 
warm  water  and  massage  in  some  skin  food. 
Remove  surplus  cream  with  a  tissue. 

Beat  up  the  white  of  a  new-laid  egg  until 
it  is  stiff.  Paint  it  on  the  face  with  a  clean 
soft  brush.  Leave  it  for  15  minutes  and 
remove  with  warm  water.   Apply  skin  tonic. 

Egg  and  oil  mixed  is  a  splendid  beauty 
treatment  for  an  elderly  skin.  Take  the  yolk 
only  of  a  new  laid  egg,  and  mix  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  almond  oil.  Prepare  the  face 
with  warm  towels  and  then  paint  the  mixture 
on  with  a  soft  brush.  Leave  for  15  minutes, 
and  remove  with  warm  water.  Finish  by 
patting  in  the  skin  tonic  suggested  above. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Poppy  (King's  Heath,  Birmingluun). — 

Let  me  nave  your  full  address  and  I  can  sug- 
gest something  that  will  help  you. 

C.  P.  (Nottlnftham).— Anything  that 
improves  your  circulation  will  help  the  red 
nose.  Wear  extra  clothes  of  light  weight.  Do 
not  sit  too  near  the  fire  and  never  soak  for  a 
long  time  in  a  hot  bath.  Give  yourself 
friction  with  a  loofah  in  the  bath  and  a  rub 
down  with  a  Turkish  towel  afterwards.  Apply 
your  powder  over  a  thick  protective  cream 
tinted  to  match  your  natural  complexion. 

M.  W. — Severely  plucked  eyebrows  are  no 
longer  fashionable.  Keep  untidy  straggling 
hsiir  down  and  groom  the  others  by  regular 
brushing  with  an  eyebrow  bnish.  l/se  a  pair 
of  automatic  tweezers.  The  black  marks  are 
broken  hairs.  You  probably  pulled  them  in 
the  opposite  direction  io  which  they  grow, 
consequently  they  snapped  off  short. 

E.  Holdgate.—Please  send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  post. 

D.  M.  (Brighton). — An  ordinary  rubber 
nail  brush,  softened  by  soaking  in  hot  soapy 
water,  is  excellent  for  massaging  cream  into 
the  face.  Use  it  with  a  firm  but  gentle  rotary 
movement.  Cleansing  cream  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  way. 

Swimmer.— You  need  a  waterproof 
foundation  cream  for  swimming.  This  may 
be  obtained  in  white  and  several  tints, 
including  sun  bronze. 


Talkie  Title  Tales 

This  week's  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  William  Poole,  36,  Rayleigh  Street,  Paley 
Road,  Bradford,  for  :— 

Love 

The  Most  Perfect  Thing  in  Life 
Love  on  the  Dole 
Crime  and  Punishment 

Prizes  of  half  a  crown  each  are  awarded  to  : 
E.  Haining  (staff).  Royal  Infirmary,  Bolton, 
for : — 

.\  Woman  Commands 
First  a  Girl 
Strike  Me  Pink 
It's  a  Boy 

Miss  D.  Poole,  36,  Fariey  Road,  Selfdon, 
South  Croydon,  Surrey,  tor  : — 
Without  Children 
Ourselves  Alone 
Absolute  Quiet 
A  Periect  Week-end 

Mrs.  V.  Dawney,  39,  Courtenay  Gardens, 
Upminster,  Essex,  for  : — 

Housewife 

She  Made  Her  Bed 

Shock 

Flying  Fleas 

Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Hardingham,  79,  Robsatt 
Street,  Brixton,  S.W.9,  for:— 

The  Three  Maxims 
Don't  Gamble  With  Love 
Don't  Bet  on  Blondes 
Don't  Be  Jealous 

As  vou  can  see,  the  idea  of  "  Talkie  Title 
Tales  is  to  link  three  or  four  talkie  titles  in 
order  to  make  a  short,  short  story.  There  is 
no  entrance  fee  and  there  are  no  other  rules, 
except  that  I  must  insist  that  your  "  titles  " 
be  submitted  on  a  post  card. 

GUY  BBACON. 
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HURRY -just 
in  time  for  the 
holidays  ! — 100 

PAGE  CHRISTMAS 
FILM  THRILL  IS 
SELLING  OUT  FAST 


CHRISTMAS  Eve  .  .  .  CHRISTMAS  DAY  .  .  .  and  for  days 
after,  wonderful  entertainment  will  be  yours  with  a  copy 
of  the  glorious  "  Picturegoer  "  Xmas  Annual,  now  on 
sale.  But  you  haven't  a  moment  to  lose — get  your  copy  NOW, 
there  are  only  a  few  copies  left.  It's  the  most  exciting  film 
event  of  the  year  ...  a  HUNDRED-page  wonder  book  packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  all  the  glamour  of  the  silver  screen  .  .  . 
the  glorious  romance  of  its  stars.  Every  big  glowing  photo- 
gravure page  will  make  you  gasp  with  amazement  .  .  .  send 
delicious  thrills  of  delight  through  you.  In  the  list  below 
you'll  get  just  a  peep  ...  a  mere  glimpse  ...  of  the  hours  of 
wonderful  entertainment  in  ' '  Picturegoer  "  XMAS 
ANNUAL.  Think  of  it  !  Over  100  lovely  pictures,  real-life 
romances,  studio  gossip,  a  review  of  1936,  the  prospects  of 
1937,  criticisms  of  new  releases,  of  new  films  in  the  making,  etc., 
etc. ...  a  Christmas  treat  indeed  which  no  film  lover  should  miss. 

Don't  wait  another  minute  .  .  .  before  you  do  anything  else 
call  at  your  newsagent  for  a  copy  of  "  Picturegoer  "  Xmas 
Annual  and  enjoy  filmland 's  biggest  and  most  exciting  holiday 
thrill.  Price  sixpence  everywhere. 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  wonderftd  contents  : — 


I  WISH  ...  Let  loveh 
-Anna  Sten  show  you  how  to 
make  wishes  come  true. 

INTIMATE  LETTERS 

.  .  .  from  Fredric  March  to  a 
Movie-Struck  Girl.  They'll 
surprise  you,  to  say  the  least. 

HE'S  A  MONSTER— the 

screen's  most  frightful  fiend 
.  .  .  but  his  wife  tells  you 
another  storv  ! 


TWENTY-FOUR  whole- 
page  Art  Plates  ! — glorious 
portraits  of  your  screen 
favourites,  good  enough  for 
framing  ! 

L-O-V-E.  Robert  Taylor 
reveals  his  tender  moments 
to  you  in  an  intimate  inter- 
xnew. 

DO  YOU  know  Merle?  You 
will — when  you've  read  what 
Norma  Shearer  has  to  tell 
vou  about  her. 
is  MYRNA  LOY  REALLY 
HAPPY?  "Picturegoer 
Xmas  -Annual  "  contains  a 
"scoop" — Myrna's  own 
Romance  Story. 
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Don't  let  LEG  TROUBLES  f 
CRIPPLE  YOUl 

Elasto   will     Lighten     Your  Step ! 


The  Tiny  Tablet  with 
Wonderhil  Healing 
Powers 


Post  Your 

Co  upon 
For  Free 
Sa  mple 


Oh  !  My  Poor  Legs*' 


"  For  years  it  was  misery  for  me  to  walk,  my  legs  and 
insteps  would  swell  and  the  pain  was  awful  !  Finally  an  ulcer 
broke  out  on  my  ankle,  and  1  could  not  walk  or  stand  except 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Then  my  son  advised  me  to  try 
Elasto  and  ..." 


L 


How   the    Legr-Weary   Are  Being 
Made  Nimble  and  Active  by  this 
Wonderful  New  Biological 
Remedy 

EG  TROUBLES  soon  vanish  when  Elasto 
is  taken.  Varicose  veins  are  forgotten 
and  soon  disappear,  skin  troubles  clear 
up,  old  wounds  become  clean  and  healthy  and 
quickly  heal,  piles  are  cured,  rheumatism  simply 
fades  away,  and  the  whole  system  is  braced  and 
strengthened.  This  is  not  magic,  although  the 
relief  does  seem  magical :  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  revitalised  blood  and  improved  circtdation 
brought  about  by  Elasto. 

What  other  users  of  ELASTO  say: 

"  No  »ign  of  varicote  veina  now." 

"  Elatto  put  new  life  into  me." 

"  Elatto  hat  taved  me  poundt." 

"  /  wat  tuffering  from  mitral  diteate  and  dare 
not  exert  mytelf  in  any  way,  but  now, 
thanht  to  Elatto,  my  heart  it  ^uite  toand 
again." 

"  My  Doctor  highly  praitet  Elatto." 

"  Now  walk  long  dittancet  with  eate." 

"Elatto  hat  cured  my  bad  legt." 

"  Cured  my  rheumatitm  and  neuritit." 

"  Now  free  from  pilet." 

"  I  feel  10  yeart  younger." 

"  It  put  me  on  my  feet." 

"  J  had  tuffered  for  yeart  from  a  weak  heart, 

hut  Elatto  cured  me." 
"  All  tignt  of  phlebitit  gone." 
"  Completely  cured  my  varicote  ulcere." 
"  I  am  now  free  from  pain." 
"  My  thin  it  at  toft  at  velvet." 
"  Elatto    tonet    up    the    tyttem   and  euret 

Deprettion." 
"  At  toon  at  /  ttarted  taking  Elatto  I  could 

go  about  my  work  in  comfort,  no  pain 

whatever." 

"  Varicote  veins  quickly  cured  after  12  yeart 

of  utelett  bandaging." 
"  Cured  my  twollen  legt,  although  I  had  been 

tuffering  for  yeart." 
"  Had  rheumatitm   to   bad  I  could  hardly 
walk,  bat  Elatto  cured  me."  Etc. 


'*  I  can  now  Walk  for  Miles  " 

".  .  .  after  using  your  remedy  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  completely  cured 
and  can  now  walk  for  miles.  I  cannot  praise  Elasto  enough,  as  I  thought 
I  would  never  walk  again.   Your  remedy 's  truly  wonderful." 

Mrs.  L   S  

To  all  Readers  of  ** Picturegoer* 

FREE  \ 

A  generous  Sample 

of  this  new 
Biological  Remedy 

Simply  fill  in  the  Coupon  for  a  Free  Sample  and  a  Special 
Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  Elatto,  the  great  New  Blood 
Remedy.  These,  together  with  copies  of  recent  testimonials, 
we  will  gladly  send  privately,  post  free.  Don't  lose  another 
moment  !  Write  for  these  to-day — NOW,  while  you  think 
of  it  !  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful  difference 
Elasto  nmkes.    Thit  offer  it  too  good  to  be  misted! 

Elasto,  (Dept.  191), 
Cecil  House,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 


Not  a  Drug, 
But  a  Vital  CelUFood 

ELASTO  is  something  new  to 
curative  science.  It  is  not  a 
drug,  but  a  vital  cell-food 
which  must  be  present  in  the  blood 
to  ensure  complete  health.  It  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  that 
varicose  veins,  bad  leg,  rheumatism, 
piles,  hardened  arteries,  heart  weak- 
ness—to name  but  a  few  of  the  many 
ailments  associated  with  bad  circu- 
lation— are  deficiency  diseases;  that 
in  all  such  conditions  there  is  a  lack 
of  certain  vital  constituents  of  the 
blood. 

Owing  to  this  lack,  the  body  is 
unable  to  build  up  the  elastic  tissue 
needed  to  maintain  the  vein  and 
artery  walls  and  the  various  mem- 
branes in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
a  state  of  flabbiness  results. 

Elasto  restores  to  the  blood  the 
vital  elements  which  combine  with 
the  blood  albumin  to  form  organic 
elastic  tissue  and  thus  enables  Nature 
to  restore  elasticity  to  the  relaxed 
and  devitalised  fabrics  of  veins, 
arteries,  and  heart  and  so  to  re- 
establish normal  circulation;  the  real 
basis  of  sound  health. 

Every  sufferer  should  know  of  this 
wonderful  new  biological  remedy  which 
quickly  brings  ease  and  coiiifort  and 
creates  within  the  system  a  new  health 
force,  overcoming  sluggish,  unhealthy 
conditions,  increasing  vitality  and 
bringing  into  full  activity  Nature's  own 
powers  of  healing.  Elasto  is  prepared 
in  tiny  tablets  which  dissolve  instantiy 
on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  absorbed 
directly  into  the  blood  stream,  thereby 
actually  restoring  the  natural  power  of 
healing  to  the  blood. 

For  the  outlay  of  a  few  shiUings 
you  can  now  enjoy  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  this  Modem  Scientific 
Remedy  which  has  cost  thousands  of 
pounds  to  perfect. 

Elasto  cures  varicose  veins, 
ulcers,  eczema,  psoriasis, 
phlebitis,  thrombosis,  heart 
troubles,  swollen  legs,  gout, 
rheumatism,  neuritis,  and  all 
those  troubles  generally  known 
as  bad  leg. 

Elasto  also  cures  piles,  pro- 
lapsus, varicocele,  hardened 
arteries  (arterio-sclerosis), 
arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and 
all  relaxed  conditions,  no  matter 
where  they  occur. 

 1 
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I     for  Trial  Stunple  of  Elatto  | 

I  ELASTO  (Dept.  191),  Cecil  House,  I 
I  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.  I 
I     Please  send  me  Free  Sample  and  | 

I Special  Free  Booklet  fully  explaining  | 
I  how  Elasto  cures  through  the  blood  | 

I  Name  | 

I       (Please  print  in  Capital  Letters.)  | 

!  Address  | 

 i 


COUPON 


Picturigoer  2(l/12/:tfi 


liiued  by  The  New  Era  Treatment  Co.  Ltd, 


6(aStc  AiweS  id  SmcUL  cat  ove^  and  ove^  aqain  -it pa4f6^ 
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